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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bi  REAu  OF  Education, 
Wafihingto7ij  I),  C,  October  i,  J89(i. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this 
offi(  e  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  180G. 

total  ENR0LL3IENT   IN   SCHOOLS    AND   COLLEGES. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  both  ])ublic  and 
private,  during  the  school  year  1895-9G,  15,997,197  puinla,  being  an 
increase  of  308,575  over  the  preceding  year.  On  pages  xii  and  xiii 
the  detailed  classification  is  given,  showing  the  numbers  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  the  number  in  public  institutions 
being  14,465,371  and  in  imvate  institutions  1,531,826. 

Various  special  schools  and  institutions,  including  business  colleges, 
trade  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art,  of  oratory  and 
elocrution,  schools  for  defective  classes,  reform  schools,  Indian  schools, 
evening  schools,  and  other  schools  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  enroll- 
ing in  the  aggregate  418,000  pupils,  should  be  added  to  obtain  the 
complete  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  kinds.^  This  gives  10,415,197  as 
the  grand  total. 

THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  term  '^common  schools-'  is  used  in  this  oflBc^  to  include  public 
schools  of  elementary  (first  eight  years  of  course  of  study)  and  sec- 
ondary (ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  course  of  study)  grades,  no  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  being  included  even  though  supported  by 
public  taxes. 

The  following  table  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  the  common-school 
statistics  compiled  from  the  data  furnished  this  otlice  by  the  State 
superintendents.  The  details  of  this  table  are  given  on  pages  lv  to 
Lxxv.    The  increase  in  pupils  over  last  year  is  seen  to  be  177,326. 

iThc  enrollment  in  some  of  these  classes  of  institutions  is  quite  large,  as  fur  example — 

Evening  schooN 202.773 

BoAintf »s  tMjIleges 80,  852 

Imlian  schools 23,  572 

DefetliveclasHos 21,980 

[Foot  note  continued  on  page  x.] 
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In  the  succeeding  table  (pp.  xii-xiii)  the  number  in  i>rivate  scliools 
and  the  totals  of  higher  education  have  been  added  to  the  number  in 
the  common  schools  to  show  the  instruction  by  ijrades  for  the  whole 
country  and  for  each  of  the  five  census  divisions. 

Common-school  siaiiaiics  of  (he  Untied  States. 


I. — General  atatistica. 


1870-71. 


1893-94. 


l&>4-95.a 


1895-90.  a 


Total  population  (estimated) i 

2(uiii1>or  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  aj^e 

(est  iniated) 

Number  of  diflbrpnt  piipila  enrolled  ou  the 

school  rcj^sters 

Per  cent  of  totiil  population  enrolled 

Ter  cfiixt  of  pt^nious  5  to  18  years  of  oge 

enrolled 

A  vfrapo  daily  attendance 

Hatio  of  same  to  enrollment 

Average  length  of  school  term  (in  days).. 

Aggreuate  number  of  days  attended 

Averngo  number  for  oacn  person  5  to  18 

years  of  nge 

Average  number  for  each  x>upil  enrolled. . 


39.500,500  I 

12, 305, 600  : 

7. 501, 582  ' 
19.14  j 

61.45  i 

4,545.317  I 

60.1  , 

132.1  I 


68,  004, 250 

20, 137,  .'J21 

13, 995,  357 
2U.56 

69.50 

9, 263. 350 

60.2 

139.5 


I 


08, 748, 050 

20. 328, 147 

14.  201. 752 
20. 65 

69.85 

9,387,507 

GO.  1 

141.4 


000,432.802     1,292,751,289  I  1,327,953,803 


I 


48.7 
79.4 


(M.2 ; 

92.4  ! 


«5.3 

93.5 


70,  59.'),  321 

20, 8G5.  377 

14,  379. 078 
20.37 

G8.93 

9, 747, 015 

67.8 

140.5 

l.:{69,f82,9I4 

(w.7 
95.3 


[Foot  note  continued  from  page  ix]. 

Kef< >rma t orios 19.  327 

ilcnevolent  institutions,  chiefly  orphan  asylums,  that  do  not  send  to  outside  schools 13, 309 


Total 301.763 

ThcKe  ItemM  are  in  part  estimated.     The  item  "taught  in  benevolent  institutions "  is  given  in  detail ' 
as  follows : 

Children  under  10  yvars  of  age  in  benevolent  institutions  in  ISOO. 


The  nnite«l  States 


Total. 


Male.     I  Female. 


88,011         36,491 


31.520 


Tanght  in  institntinn  ... 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


13,309  7,440  i 

5,133  I        2.835  ' 
49, 569         26.  216 


5,869 

2,298 

23,3&3 


North  Atlantic  Division |      38.  243        21,  328 


16.915 


Taught  in  institution  . .. 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


2.758 

2,521 

32,964 


702  i 
1.343 
19,283 


South  Atlantic  Division 


4,323 


1,M7 


2,056 

1,178 

13,661 

2,470 


Taught  in  insUtntion ... 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


North  Central  Division 


Taught  In  institution  .. . 
Taught  in  public  school. 
Not  taught  in  either 


3,597  I 

200  I 

617.! 

17.017  I 


1,492 

259 

9,357 


2,105 
113 
258 

7.660 


South  Central  Division. 


Taught  in  institution  ... 
'J'aught  in  public  school. 
Not  laugh t  in  either 


Western  Division 


Taught  in  institution  ... 
Taught  in  ]MibIic  school . 
Not  taught  in  either 


5,940  1 
1.400  : 
9.677  I 

4,993 

8.^3 

3,511 

917 

547 

6,166 

4,026  1 

1.720 

2,3C6 

371  ! 
389  1 
3,200 

83  , 
190 
1,447 

288 

199 

1.819 

4,  102 

2.239 

2,163 

043 
614  ; 
3. 145 

170  1 

353  ' 

1.716  1 

473 

261 

1,439 

a  The  figures  for  1804-93  and  1805-00  are  subject  to  revision. 
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CoMmoH-vdtool  Blaiitiici  of  the  United  States — Continuocl. 


1870-71. 


1893-04. 


1894.95.  a 


lR96-9C.a 


1. — General  »tatistie$ — Contiinied. 


^Lile  teacbern 

Ft* mall.'  teachers 


00.293  ; 
1:29.932  , 


125.402 


128,376 

L'07,Ul51 


130.306 
2ti0.959 


TThole  noml>er  of  teachers I           220,225  388.  lUO 

Per  cent  of  male  teachers I                41  32.2 

Avera;;o  monthly  wagea  of  teachers —         ! 

Males ' I  $U.76 

Female.*} ■ i  $37.48 

Number  of  whoulhoanea t           133.119'  238.423 

Value  of  all  school  property ;  $143,818,703  '    $428,238,250 


396. 327 
32.4 

$46.82 

$39.41 

237,  416 

$439,071,600 


40U.  325 
32.6 


$47. 37 

$40  24 

240.968 

$455,948,164 


II. — Financial  ttatistie$. 

Kect-ipts: 

Income  from  permanent  fmids. 

From  Stato  taxes 

Fromlftcal  taxes 

From  all  other  soaroes 


Total  revenues. 


Per  cent  of  the  total  reTenne  derired  from— 

I'ermanent  funds 

Stato  taxes 

Local  txLxcs 

All  other  sotirccs 


£xiK-n«litui 

For  sites,  baildin*;^.  famitsre,  libra-  | 

rieM,  and  apparatus ! 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  superio-  ■ 

tendents |    $42,680,853  i 

For  all  other  puq>0(«e8 

Total  Qxpeuditures !      69,107.612 


Expenditure  pier  capita  of  population 


Expenditure  i>er  pupil  (of  avcrafo  atten J- 
ouce) : 

For  sites. buildings,  etc 

For  salarica 

For  all  other  purposes 


Total  expenditure  per  pupil 


Per  cent  of  the  total  <npenditDre  devoted 
to— 

Sites,  buikliBi^s,  etc 

Salaries 

Other  purposes , 

Average  expenditore  per  day  for  each  pu- 
pil (in  rents): 

For  tuitioB 

For  all  irarposes 


1.75 


9.37 


15.20 


61.6 


7.1 
11.5 


$8,440,950 

$8.  336. 612 

32, 749. 046 

33.253.941 

1   112.785,117 

119.  019.  984 

[.  16,428,458 

16, 988. 154 

170.404.180         177,597.601 


$7, 646,  163 

35. 280, 153 

123,  210.  .526 

16, 248. 597 

181.  394.  428 


19.2  i 
66.2 
9.6 


4.  i 
18.7 
67 

9.G 


,.  t 


I 


4.2 

19.4 

G7.9 

8.5 


$30, 007.  688         $31 .  000, 525  '      $32,  408.  270 


109,  202, 405 
33, 292.  750 

172. 502, 843 
2.63 


113,  664.  874 
3J,65iM57 


116,377,778 
35,  667, 732 


178.  215.  556 
2.59 


184. 45'J,  780 
2.  61 


3.24  < 

11.79  i 

3.59  I 


3.40 

12.11 

3.47 


18.  62 


18.08 


I 


I 


17.4 
63.3 
19.3 


8.4  ! 
13.3  I 


17.9 
03.8 
18.3 


8.6 
13.4 


a  The  figures  fur  18$4-t5  and  1895-96  are  subject  to  revidion. 


3.32 

11.94 

3.66 


lH.i»2 


17.6 
G3. 1 
19.3 


8.5 
13.5 
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AVERAGE   AMOUNT   OF   SCHOOLING  PER  INHAHITANT. 

It  is  useful  to  state  the  above  results  in  another  form  to  answer  the 
questions,  How  much  schooling  is  each  inhabitant  receiving  on  the 
basis  of  present  attendance!  If  the  conditions  existing  the  past  year 
were  continued  indefinitely,  what  would  be  the  average  amount  of 
schooling  per  individual,  counting  it  in  school  years  of  200  days  each? 
In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  overage  for  the  nation  and  its  five  census 
divisions  is  given,  estimated  in  Table  2  for  the  common  schools  alone, 
and  in  Table  1,  including  also  the  higher  education  and  tlie  private 
schools.  The  results  are  shown  in  comparative  form,  beginning  with 
1870: 

Avtragc  ioial  amount  of  schooling  {including  all  grades  of  both  pnhlic  and  private  achools) 
each  individual  of  the  population  would  receive  under  the  conditions  actually  existing/  at 
the  different  dates  given  below. 

[Exprcssetl  in  yean*  of  20i)  srliool  days  eai'b.] 


1870.  '    1880.  j   1890.  '   imi.      1882.      1893.  '   1894.  '   1895.  {   183C. 


United  Stntcft '    3.32  1    3.59'    4.41  i    4.51,    4.41       4.48       4.63  i    4.75  1      4.84 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  (yVntral  Division., 
i^orth  Central  Division.. 


4.08 
1.20 
1.09 
4.00 
Western  Division I    3. 40 


5.77 

5.94 

6.04 

6.08 

2.13 

2.68 

2.72 

2.68 

1.81 

2.48 

2.60 

2.62 

4.75 

5.28 

5.37 

5.14 

4.00 

4.44 

4.65 

5.00 

6.09 
2.73 
2.58 
5.30 
4.83 


6.32 

O.&i 

2.90 

2.85 

2.88 

2.88 

5.30 

5.46 

4.92 

5.21 

6.48 
2.9rt 
2.79 
5.75 
5.46 


Average  total  amount  of  schooling  received  per  inhabit^tnt,  considering  only  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools, 

[Expressed  in  years  of  200  school  days  eaoli.] 


1870.      1880. 


United  States :    2.91  1    3.45 


North  Atlantic  Division !  4.43 

South  Atlantic  Division i  0.80 

South  Central  Di v  iaiou 0. 78 

North  Central  Di  vision '  3. 71 


Western  Division. 


2.77 


I 


4.84 
1.90 
1.57 
4.19 
3.57 


1890.   1891.  !  1892.   1893.  ;  1894.  I  1895.  .  189& 


3. 85   3. 93   3.  97  ,  3.  99  >  4. 13  i  4.  24 


4.99 
2.42 
2.  20 
4.67 
3.98 


5.00 
2.40 
2.31 
4.74 
4.10 


5.10 
2.46 
2.41 
4.75 
4.46 


5. 10 
2.51 
2.38  I 
4.84  ' 
4.39 


5.28 

5.50 

2.70 

2.66 

2.64 

2  65 

>    4.85 

5.00 

4.49 

4.76 

4.28 


5.61 
2.87 
2.45 
5.16 
4.95 


GRAPHIC   EXHIBIT   OF   SCUOOI.   STATISTICS. 

The  following  nine  grai)hic  views  have  been  prepared  ^  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  trend  of  the  chief  items  of  educational  statistics.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  diagrams  G  and  7,  and  to  the  note  (a)  explaining  the 
change  in  methods  of  counting  tlie  secondary  enrollment  after  1880. 
Also  see  note  (6),  which  explains  the  sudden  increase  in  i)ublic  high- 
school  enrollment  by  counting  not  merely  those  in  cities,  but  all  others. 

In  diagrams  8  and  9  the  rapid  increase  after  1888  is  in  part  due  to  the 
adoi)tion  of  coeducation  in  the  colleges  for  men  and  the  establishment 
of  women's  colleges. 


» l>y  the  exi>ert  in  State  systems,  Mr.  F.  E.  Upton. 
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DiAClEAM  I. — Xumbtr  of  pupil*  enrolltd  in  the  rnDimaa  achooU  of  the  Uailed  Slaltaeack 
year  niice  1X70-71. 
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Diagram  2. — Shoiving  thejterccntttffe  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  tlie  common  schools 

by  years  since  1870-71. 
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l>iA<iRAM  3. — Showing  t  e  average  numhir  of  days  the  schools  iccre  kept  each  year  since 
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According  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  between  1880  and  1890  there  was 
an  annual  increase  of  3.2  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  while  the  cities  grew  more  rapidly,  attaining  the 
rate  of  4.8  per  cent  per  annum.  This  gain  on  the  part  of  the  cities  has 
a  significance  in  educational  affairs;  the  problems  of  city  school  organ- 
ization and  management  are  the  most  important  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  sta.tistics  of  enrollment  presented  in  this  report  (Chapter 
XXXYI)  show  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tendency  of  urban 
growth  since  1890,  for  while  the  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  country  at  large  shows  an  average 
annual  growth  of  2.1  per  cent,  the  city  schools 
have  grown  at  the  rate  of  5.8  per  cent;  24.2 
X>er  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  is  in  cities  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants,  as  against  20.1  per  cent 
in  1801. 

Naturally  during  such  rapid  expansion  the 
question  of  organization  becomes  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  actual  instruction  given  is  the 
ultimate  objective  i)oiut  toward  which  all  ques- 
tions of  organization  must  look.  All  discussion 
that  relates  to  school  boards,  sui)ervision,  equip- 
ment^  cost,  and  such  items  must  have  as  its  final 
object  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  of  his 
work.  But  the  question  of  maintaining  and 
imx)ro  ving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  become 
exceedingly  complex  as  cities  have  grown  in  size, 
and  many  subsidiary  questions  are  involved  that 
have  caused  so  much  diflSculty  in  their  settle- 
ment that  they  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
no  longer  of  secondary  consideration,  but  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance  in  themselves.  The 
selection  of  members  of  the  school  board,  the  raising  of  school  revenue, 
the  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  the  choice  of  teachers,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  all  these  involve  vital  questions,  the  success- 
ful solution  of  which  is  the  condition  precedent  upon  which  effective 
work  in  the  school  depends. 

The  size  of  schoolrooms  as  affecting  discipline. — One  of  the  items  of 
school  management  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  earliest  sui)er- 
visors  of  city  schools  was  the  size  of  the  room  and  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher.  The  Bell  and  Lancaster  system 
of  monitorial  education  had  brought  into  use  in  the  cities  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States  tlie  plan  of  school  building  that  furnished  a  large  assem- 
bly room  in  which  the  pupils  sat  while  engaged  in  their  studies.  The 
head  master  presided  over  this  room  and  ^'  kept  order.''    The  general 
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According  to  the  Eleventh  Census,  between  1880  and  1800  there  was 
an  animal  increase  of  2.2  per  cent  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  while  the  cities  grew  more  rjipidly,  attaining  the 
rate  of  4.8  per  cent  per  annum.  This  gain  on  the  part  of  the  cities  has 
a  signilicance  in  educational  affairs;  the  problems  of  city  school  organ- 
ization and  management  are  the  most  important  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  statistics  of  enrollment  presented  in  this  report  (Chapter 
XXXYI)  show  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  tendency  of  urban 
growth  since  1890,  for  while  the  school  enroll- 
ment in  the  country  at  large  shows  an  average 
annual  growth  of  2.1  per  cent,  the  city  schools 
have  grown  at  the  rate  of  5.8  per  cent;  24.2 
lK?r  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  is  in  cities  of 
over  8,000  inhabitants,  as  against  20.1  per  cent 
in  1801. 

l^aturally  during  such  rax)id  expansion  the 
question  of  organization  becomes  of  prime  im- 
jKirtancc.  The  actual  instruction  given  is  the 
ultimate  objective  point  toward  which  all  ques- 
tions of  organization  must  look.  All  discussion 
that  relates  to  school  boards,  sux>ervision,  equip- 
ment, cost,  and  such  items  must  have  as  its  final 
object  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  of  his 
work.  But  the  question  of  maintaining  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  teaching  has  become 
exceedingly  comi)lex  as  cities  have  grown  in  size, 
and  many  subsidiary  questions  are  involved  that 
have  caused  so  much  diflSculty  in  their  settle- 
ment that  they  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
no  longer  of  secondarj'  consideration,  but  mat- 
ters of  prime  imi>ortance  in  themselves.  The 
selection  of  members  of  the  school  board,  the  raising  of  school  revenue, 
the  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  the  choice  of  teachers,  the 
construction  of  buildings,  all  these  involve  vital  questions,  the  success- 
ful solution  of  which  is  the  condition  precedent  upon  which  efiective 
work  in  the  school  depends. 

The  sue  of  schoolrooms  as  affecting  discipline. — One  of  the  items  of 
school  management  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  earliest  sui)er- 
visors  of  city  schools  was  the  size  of  the  room  and  number  of  pupils 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher.  The  Bell  and  Lancaster  system 
of  monitorial  education  had  brought  into  use  in  the  cities  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States  the  plan  of  school  building  that  furnished  a  large  assem- 
bly room  in  which  the  pupils  sat  while  engaged  in  their  studies.  The 
Lead  master  presided  over  this  room  and  "  kept  order,''    The  general 
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exercises  also  were  held  iu  this  room,  but  for  the  majority  of  re(;itation8 
the  pupils  passed  into  small  adjoining  rooms,  presided  over  by  assist- 
ant teachers.  In  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  systi^m  these  assist- 
ants were  pupil  teachers. 

The  first  departure  from  this  style  of  building  seems  to  have  been 
the  Quincy  School  in  Boston,  completed  in  1847  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  John  D.  Philbrick,  who  became  afterwards  distinguished  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  and  an  eminent  authority  in 
American  education. 

The  best  building  for  the  graded  school,  officered  by  professionally 
trained  teachers,  was  then  and  there  discovered.  It  furnished  the 
model  for  the  school  buildings  in  the  cities  of  the  Northwestern  States. 
l*rimary  pupils  and  grammar  pupils  were  collected  in  one  building.' 

Instead  of  a  large  study  room,  with  small  recitation  rooms  opening  out 
from  it,  in  the  Quincy  School  there  were  twelve  separat*^  rooms  intended 
to  be  occupied  each  by  a  single  teacher,  who  was  to  have  charge  of  the 
discipline  of  the  pupils  while  studying,  as  well  as  of  the  classes  when 
reciting. 

This  i)oint  in  regard  to  architecture  is  by  all  means  the  most  imi)ortant 
item  in  the  whole  plan  of  organization.  Instead  of  a  small  room,  28  by 
32  feet  and  holding  50  pui)ils,  make  a  large  room  holding  150  pupils 
and  the  entire  morale  of  the  school  will  be  changed.  While  a  humane, 
self  controlled  teacher  can  easily  manage  the  small  room  and  secure 
excellent  discipline  with  very  little  or  no  corporal  punishment,  it  requires 
a  person  of  strong  gifts  in  the  direction  of  discipline — so  strong,  indeed, 
as  to  overbalance  his  other  qualities — to  control  and  discipline  the  large 
room.  The  tendency  of  the  school  system  with  the  large  room  is  con- 
stantly toward  the  employment  of  bullies  and  tyrants  as  head  masters. 
The  intiuence  of  the  whole  school  then  goes  toward  military  discipline 
sustained  by  brute  force.  In  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  1858,  where  the 
large  room  i)lan  i)revailed,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  over  100  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  to  take  place  in  one  day  in  a  school  building  con- 
taining less  than  500  pupils. 

The  pupils  in  the  small  rooms  remain  under  the  discipUne  of  the 
same  teacher,  both  in  recitation  and  in  study,  and  teacher  and  i)upil 
come  to  know  ea<jh  other  and  to  feel  an  intimate  sympathy,  whereas 
in  the  large-room  system  the  number  of  pupils  prevents  intimate 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  head  master,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline.  The  constant  danger  of  demoralization  renders  summary 
measures  indispensable.  Every  case  of  misbehavior  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  150  j)upil8.  The  teacher  can  have  very  little  i)ower  to  hold  so 
many  pupils  in  subordination  by  the  intiuence  of  his  eye  and  voice.  In 
the  small  room  a  case  of  misbehavior  disturbs  only  50  pupils,  and  the 

'I  <iuote  here  a  discuHsion  of  the  nicaninp  ol"  this  departure  in  school  architi>ctnre 
from  my  rontrilmtion  to  th<'  volume,  A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  John  D. 
Philbrick.     liostou.     New  England  Publishing  Company,  1887. 
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teacher  easily  holds  the  room  under  control  by  a  mere  look  or  a  mere 
word. 

In  the  system  of  schools  of  St.  Louis,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Boston 
style  of  building,  corporal  punishment  decreased  in  ten  years  from  an 
average  of  500  cases  per  week,  for  700  pupils  to  3  cases  for  that  number. 
The  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  central  plain  of  the  United  States  from 
this  architectural  innovation  of  Boston  may  be  estimated  by  this.  But 
another  benefit  of  almost  equal  magnitude  arose  from  the  close  grading 
of  classes  which  the  new  system  produced.  1  think  that  Mr.  Philbrick 
alone  deserves  the  credit  for  most  of  this  latter  imi)rovement.  The 
large  school  was  graded  into  classes  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  so 
as  to  bring  together  in  each  room  only  those  of  the  same  grade  of 
advancement  in  their  studies.  According  to  the  ungraded  system,  such 
as  exists  in  small  country  schools  now,  each  teacher  had  i)ui)ils  of  all 
grades,  from  those  just  beginning  to  read  up  to  those  studying  algebra 
and  perhaps  Latin.  Twenty-five  pupils  in  the  country  school  admit  of 
classification  into  divisions  of  2  or  3  pujuls  at  most,  and  the  result  is 
forty  recitations  for  the  day's  work  and  five  or  ten  minutes  to  each 
recitation.  It  is  obvious  that  no  thorough  work  can  be  done  on  this 
plan;  no  searching  analysis  of  the  recitation,  no  discussion  of  the 
thought,  no  experiments  to  illustrate  it — nothing  but  mere  committing 
to  memory'  and  repeating  the  words  by  rote — no  explanation  of  the 
process  of  an  arithmetical  problem,  but  only  a  memorizing  of  the  rule 
and  an  inspection  of  the  figures  in  which  the  answer  is  stated.  The 
ungraded  school  in  which  this  method  of  procedure  did  not*  prevail  was 
a  rare  phenomenon. 

In  the  graded  school  eaeh  teacher  has  two  classes.  One  recites  while 
the  other  learns  its  lesson.  The  recitation  is  as  long  as  tin*  attention 
of  the  pupil  can  be  held  without  overstrain — twenty  to  twenty-live  min- 
utes in  the  lower  grades  and  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in  the  highest  classes 
of  the  grammar  school.  Time  is  given  for  review  of  the  i)revious  lesson, 
for  investigation  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  for  discussion  ot*  authorities, 
for  illustrations,  for  hints  as  to  methods  of  study.  Each  i)npil  prei)ares 
himself  by  study  of  the  text-book,  and  in  the  recitation  sees  the  subject 
through  the  perspective  of  the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils  and  teacher, 
thus  widening  his  own  narrow  views  of  the  subject  by  seeing  what 
diftierent  aspects  it  takes  on  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils,  lie 
acquires  critical  alertness  by  this  process  and  goes  to  his  next  lesson 
with  his  mind  full  of  new  inquiry  and  retlection,  thus  reenforcing  his 
own  power  of  attention  by  what  he  has  learned  from  the  whole  class 
and  the  teacher.  A  good  teacher  can  and  does  use  the  recitation  as  an 
instrumentality  for  reenforcing  each  individual  mind  by  all  the  minds 
of  the  whole  class. 

The  constant  inriuence,  therefore,  of  the  graded  school  system  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  to  change  the  memoriter  system  of  recitation  into  a  system 
of  critical  investigation.     Such  a  system  is  not  possible  in  an  ungraded 
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school,  eveu  with  a  good  teacher.  Although  bad  methods  are  possible 
with  poor  teachers,  even  in  a  graded  system,  yet  tl|ey  are  no  longer 
necessary,  and  experience  tends  to  eradicate  them  altogether. 

CITY   SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  functions  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
have  become  better  defined  from  year  to  year.  They  included  at  first 
functions  as  widely  diverse  as  janitor  work  and  the  formulation  of  a 
course  of  study.  One  after  another  have  been  eliminated — the  mechan- 
ical elements  of  curatorship,  purchasing  supplies,  keeping  records, 
supervising  the  construction  of  buildings.  Finally  the  superintendent 
has  arrived  at  the  work  of  the  educational  expert  and  confines  himself 
more  and  more  to  directing  the  course  of  study,  teaching  methods  of 
instruction,  inspiring  the  teachers  with  the  spirit  of  self-culture,  acting 
as  counselor  and  advisor  of  the  school  board  or  school  committee,  and 
fashioning  or  shaping  the  educational  thought  of  the  community.  But 
still  the  work  of  the  superintendent  must  include  at  least  a  directive 
oversight  in  those  mechanical  spheres,  and  a  mere  theoretic  superin- 
tendent who  confines  himself  exclusively  to  examining  pupils  and  dis- 
cussing methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  would  prove  a  failure. 
He  may  reasonably  be  relieved  of  the  mechanical  drudgery,  but  he 
should  retain  the  supervisory  control  over  its  performance.  Heating, 
ventilating,  sewerage,  lighting,  cleaning — all  these  things  must  be  under 
his  control  in  the  last  resort,  although  their  routine  may  be  managed 
by  an  independent  officer  of  the  board.  The  construction  of  school 
buildings  requires  at  every  step  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  educational 
methods. 

The  superintendent,  too,  must  prescribe  what  statistics  are  to  be 
kept,  for  he  is  the  one  to  know  what  is  essential  to  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  management  and  the  needs  and  necessities  of  reform  or 
change.  Of  course,  too,  the  financial  concerns  of  the  schools^  the  grades 
of  salaries,  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  incidental  supplies  should  have 
the  superintendent's  consideration,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  school 
board  committee  may  be;  for  the  excellence  of  the  school  is  condi- 
tioned largely  by  teacher's  wages  and  by  the  apparatus  of  the  school- 
room. 

These  mechanical  and  financial  essentials  being  once  provided  for, 
the  sui)erintendent  in  the  capacity  of  educational  expert  has  to  do  with 
teachers,  pupils,  parents,  the  school  board,  and  with  the  community  at 
large. 

The  average  school  board  (or  "  school  committee,''  as  called  in  some 
of  the  Atlantic  States)  may  be  said  to  have  three  classes  of  men  repre- 
sented in  its  composition:  First,  the  business  man, chosen  from  the 
class  of  merchants,  teachers,  manufacturers,  or  professionals  who  have 
no  personal  ends  to  serve  and  no  special  cause  to  foster  or  protect  other 
than  the  general  efficiency  and  business  management  of  the  schools. 
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Second,  there  are  the  men  representing  the  element  of  reform  or  change, 
and  who  have  some  pet  scheme  that  they  wish  to  introduce.  These 
men  arc  honest  and  well-meaning,  but  their  enthusiasm  is  prone  to 
unbalance  their  judgment  regarding  educational  values.  They  become 
80  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  pet  schemes  that  they 
can  not  see  the  true  significance  of  the  studies  abeady  in  the  course. 
A  third  class  of  men  that  gets  represented  on  a  school  board  is  the  self- 
seeking  or  ambitious  men  who  have  political  ends  to  accomplish,  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  some  degree  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  This  element  usually  enters  the  board  as  a  result  of  partisan 
politics  and  varies  in  its  amount  according  to  the  infiucnce  of  politics 
in  the  government  of  the  schools.  There  may  be  in  this  third  quota  of 
the  board  some  who  seek  higher  political  offices,  a  seat  in  the  town 
council,  the  State  legislature  or  Congress,  and  who  will  aim  at  noto- 
rietj^  by  their  actions  in  the  school  board ;  otliers,  a  few,  will  perhaps  seek 
profitable  contracts  for  their  friends. 

Now  the  superintendent  will  find  the  first  class,  the  conservative 
business  men,  his  best  support  in  his  administration.  He  will  find  the 
third  element  untrustwortiby  for  his  support  in  any  measure  for  the 
public  good.  It  is  the  second  element  of  the  board,  comimsed  of 
honest  but  unbalanced  men,  that  he  must  study  carefully  and  endeavor 
by  all  upright  means  to  educate  into  broader  views.  He  must  labor  to 
nnite  the  first  and  second  quotas  of  his  board,  the  business  men  with 
the  men  of  reform.  There  is  in  every  board  a  natural  antipathy 
between  the  honest  business  man  and  the  honest  reformer.  The  busi- 
ness  man  is  apt  to  regard  the  latter  as  a  visionary.  But  the  balance 
€i  power  in  the  board  is  quite  often  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  class. 
It  is  sure  to  be  the  case  sooner  or  later  in  the  vicissitudes  of  municii)al 
politics. 

The  discontented,  the  critical,  the  opinionated  in  matters  of  scliool 
management  have  to  be  approached  often  by  the  sui>erintcndent  and 
their  statements  heard  with  patience,  their  arguments  turned  over  and 
over  with  fairmindedness.  If  there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  the  school 
system  it  is  to  come  in  by  their  proposed  reforms.  The  superintendent 
therefore  must  learn  to  see  what  elements  of  the  proposed  measures  he 
cau  adopt  alter  freeing  them  from  all  features  of  danger  to  the  schools' 
best  interest.  He  must  study  to  make  a  synthesis  of  many  of  these 
points  severally  proposed  by  the  reformers  on  the  board.  Ue  must 
above  all  endeavor  to  make  the  members  of  the  second  quota  of  the 
board  conscious  of  the  educational  value  and  bearing  of  what  already 
belongs  to  the  course  of  study.  He  can  in  some  cases  show  that  the 
main  object  sought  by  the  proposed  reform  is  already  met  by  the  course 
of  study  as  it  is. 

The  sui)erintendent  in  his  endeavor  to  educate  the  one-sided  school 
directors  will  educate  himself  into  all-sidedness  if  he  is  always  careful 
to  be  true  and  honest  in  his  dealings  with  these  men.    If  he  yields  to 
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the  temptation  to  play  the  demagogue  with  them,  his  course  will  prove 
fatal  to  himself  and  disastrous  to  his  cause,  no  matter  how  good  it  is 
nor  how  great  his  temporary  victory. 

Hence  in  tliis  dangerous  and  difficult  part  of  his  duties  the  superin- 
tendent must  go  no  faster  than  he  can  see  his  way  with  i)erfect  frank- 
ness and  honesty.  lie  must  espouse  sincerely  so  much  of  the  i)roposed 
reform  as  he  finds  salutary  to  the  school  system  under  his  charge.  Tliis 
])olicy  will  lead  to  a  slow  and  beneficial  change  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  to  the  addition  of  features  which  will  i)rove  permanent  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  perfection. 

It  is  difficult  to  lift  this  policy  of  the  sui)erintendent  on  to  a  plane  so 
high  as  to  exclude  all  taint  of  demagoguery,  and  it  should  not  be 
attempted  by  one  who  can  not  hospitably  entertain  ideas  radically  dif- 
ferent from  his  own,  and  turn  them  over  and  over  earnestly  seeking 
their  good  sides. 

The  superintendent  who  is  not  disposed  to  make  any  further  i)rogress, 
nor  to  admit  any  changes  into  the  school  system  under  his  charge,  will 
side  with  the  conservative  business  men  on  his  board  and  allow  the 
reformers  and  discontented  members  to  go  without  his  sympathy  or 
attention.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  combination  of 
the  second  and  third  quotas  of  the  board — the  reformers  and  the  self- 
seekers.  If  the  well-balanced  conservative  members  do  not  keep  in 
their  party  the  honest  but  discontented  members,  the  latter  will  get 
under  the  power  of  the  less  scrupulous  members,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  revolution  instead  of  reform,  for  the  third  <j[Uota  of  members 
of  tlie  board  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  reformers  anything  in  the  line 
of  theoretical  doctrine  or  educational  practice  provided  they  can  get 
for  themselves  pohtical  consequence. 

The  highest  type  of  superintendent  is  therefore  the  one  who  has  gen- 
uine political  skill — the  skill  to  correct  and  persuade  mistaken  men 
and  combine  them  harmoniously  with  the  honest  business  men  in 
behalf  of  good  and  wise  measures.  If  his  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  per- 
form this  without  deceit  and  demagoguery,  it  is  not  genuine  political 
skill  but  a  piece  of  political  corruption  not  to  be  justified  by  any  tem- 
jjorary  success  in  defending  a  good  cause. 

The  superintendent  of  the  most  advanced  type,  in  his  relations  with 
his  teachers,  aims  to  organize  them  into  a  body  of  investigators  of  the 
history  and  praetice  of  education.  He  should  do  one  kind  of  work  with 
his  i)rin(ii)als  and  another  kind  of  work  with  the  teachers  at  large^ 
meeting  them  in  (^lasses  or  in  assemblies  for  this  purpose.  He  should 
discuss  with  the  principals  such  questions  as  those  relating  to  the 
lu'oper  selection  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of  study;  exactly  what 
each  branch  contributes  to  the  intellectual  developnuMit;  how  each 
should  be  taught;  what  should  be  the  manner,  form,  and  spirit  of  the 
discipline;  what  new  experiments  in  tesiching  have  been  recently  pro- 
posed in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  and  what  their  merits. 
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Tlie  8Ui)erinten(leiit  will  i)erhaps  do  a  still  more  valuable  work  by 
iuspiriug  his  teiichers  to  form  literary  societies  for  tlie  study  of  tlie 
great  world  iK)ets — Dante,  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Goethe,  aud  the  lesser 
lights.  There  is  no  lield  more  im|>ortant  for  the  teacher  to  enter  than 
the  field  of  jesthetic  culture — the  study  of  the  great  works  of  art  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  paiuting,  and  music,  as  well  as  in  poesy. 

The  teacher  is  exposed  to  a  certain  paralyzing  inthience  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  his  vocation  which  places  him  in  a  position  wherein  he 
must  keep  a  constant  pull  against  the  arbitrariness  and  caprice  of  the 
child.  This  produces  what  has  somewhere  been  called  the  **  pedagogical 
cramp/'  Tliere  is  no  cure  for  this  equal  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
art.  Hence  the  importance  which  the  good  superintendent  will  give  to 
the  encouragement,  by  precept  and  example,  of  such  studies  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers.  The  superintendent  should  be  fertile  in  devices 
which  work  silently  and  gradually  toward  improving  the  i:  ethod  of 
instruction  or  the  method  of  discipline.  Take  for  example  a  device 
having  the  twofold  effect  of  rendering  the  discipline  in  the  schoolroom 
mild  and  free  from  petulance  while  at  the  same  time  correcting  tiie 
pupil-s  waywardness  or  negligence,  and,  besides  these  good  effects, 
superadding  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  parent.  This  device  is  the 
suspension  of  the  pupil  for  repeated  and  inexcusable  absence  or  tardi- 
ness, or  for  persistent  and  willful  violation  of  the  order  of  the  si'-hool. 
The  suspendcHl  pupil  can  not  return  without  a  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent, and  to  obtain  this  the  parent  must  visit  him  at  his  office  hour. 
This  affords  occasion  for  a  friendly  comparison  of  \iews  betwei^n  the 
superintendent  and  the  parent  regarding  the  whole  case.  If  the  parent 
cherishes  ill-feeling  toward  the  teacher,  the  superintendent  suggests  a 
transfer  of  the  pupil  to  another  teacher  out  of  the  district.  A  transfer 
osoally  works  a  complete  cure  of  these  cases  of  brittle  temper  or  blame- 
worthy negligence.  About  two  in  a  hundred  will  need  another  transfer 
to  complete  the  cure.  The  teacher,  it  was  quite  possible,  had  not  shown 
sufficient  patience  and  had  done  something  to  justify  the  parent's  ill- 
feeling.  The  transfer  contains  in  it  sometimes  a  gentle  suggestion  to 
the  teacher  to  correct  his  or  her  own  petulance;  fre<iuent  transfers  are 
sure  to  be  understood  clearly  in  this  light. 

There  collect  in  many  school  districts  discontented  critics  of  the 
school  management  who  object  strongly  to  the  rigid  district  system; 
bat  this  system  of  transfers  is  the  best  means  of  removing  the  cause  of 
this  unpopularity  of  the  schools. 

Another  device  very  effectual  in  strengthening  the  novitiate  teacher 
in  her  power  of  governing  a  school  is  the  practice  of  placing  teachers 
weak  in  discipline  on  the  ^^  substitute '^  list  and  letting  them  fill  vacan- 
cies here  and  there  as  they  occur  through  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  regular  teacher.  Teachers  who  had  become  chronic  failures  in  dis- 
cipline have  been  entirely  reformed  by  a  few  weeks  of  such  experience. 

The  first-class  superintendent  is  a  sort  of  pilot  for  the  whole  system, 
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and  must  watcli  the  rocks  and  breakers  and  the  winds  and  cloads  of 
public  opinion  and  ascertain  the  drift  of  his  course.  The  educational 
journals  give  him  the  trend  of  educjition  elsewhere.  lie  has  to  direct 
his  own  labors  and  the  labors  of  all  his  teachers  towar<l  making  their 
schools  strong  in  the  community.  First,  the  teachers  must  do  good 
work,  and  second  they  must  make  the  community  feel  that  it  is  good 
work.  To  neglect  public  opinion  in  a  representative  government  is  to 
rebel  against  it  and  court  defeat  and  discomfiture.  The  teachers  must 
not  do  anything  except  what  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  right. 
But  it  is  their  duty  to  show  to  their  clients,  the  people,  the  grounds  of 
their  convictions  and  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

The  efficient  superintendent  therefore  sets  into  working  order  these 
educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work  of  education  in 
the  school  system,  namely,  an  educative  influence  for  the  members  of  the 
school  board  leading  toward  correct  insight  and  the  adoption  of  wise 
measures;  second,  an  educative  influence  resulting  in  the  acquisition 
of  good  methods,  a  growth  in  personal  self-control,  and,  besides  these, 
progressive  studies  in  literature,  art,  and  science;  third,  for  the  com- 
munity an  enlightened  public  opinion,  which  knows  what  the  schools 
are  actually  doing  and  can  intelligently  explain  their  merits  and  defects, 
and  tell  what  changes  are  desirable  for  onward  progress. 

CONSTITUTION   AND   POWERS   OF   CITY   SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

The  plans  that  have  been  devised  for  the  treattnent  of  matters  of 
organization  have  not  all  been  equally  successful  in  meeting  the  con- 
ditions incident  to  rapid  urban  growth,  and  there  is  a  general  inquiry 
for  means  of  betterment  and  a  demand  for  data  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  other  systems. 

The  structure  of  the  city  school  system  is  determined  as  a  rule  by 
the  respective  State  legislatures,  though  in  some  cases  that  power  has 
been  delegated  to  the  general  government  of  the  city. 

In  Chapter  I,  pp.  3-78,  are  set  forth  the  legal  provi8h)ns  concerning 
the  systems  of  23  cities  selected  to  show  the  principal  types  of  organi- 
zation that  exist  in  this  country.  A  discussion  of  these  types  precedes 
the  detailed  description,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  a  convenient 
epitome,  in  tabular  form,  of  the  laws  mentioned. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

In  diagram  No.  G  and  the  accompanying  table  (p.  xxix)  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  progress  of  secondary  instruction  for  twenty-five  years 
is  given  and  illustrated  graphically.  Up  to  1887  the  number  of  second- 
ary pupils  (in  ninth  to  twelfth  years  of  course  of  study)  in  private 
academies  and  preparatory  schools  exceeded  those  in  the  public  high 
schools.  In  1895  the  public  high  schools  enrolled  ,'^50,090,  while  the 
private  academies  and  preparatory  schools  enrolled  only  118,347.    But 
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these  were  all  i>upils  iii  tbe  secondary  course  of  study.  In  1871,  and 
for  nearly  twenty  years  thereafter,  such  schools  reported  their  entire 
enrollment  as  secondary  pupils,  although  the  larger  proportion  Avere 
really  pursuing  elementary  studies.  In  1887  the  Bureau  of  Kducation 
began  to  collect  information  as  to  the  actual  numbers  in  each  of  tlio 
several  branches  of  secondary  study,  such  as  algebra,  Latin,  physi(;al 
geography,  geometry,  general  history,  natural  philosophy  (or  i)hysics), 
chemistrj",  French,  Greek,  etc.  By  1890  it  became  i)ossiblo  to  sci)arato 
comi>letely  the  secondary  from  the  elementary  pupils.  The  statistician 
Las  accordingly  revised  the  returns  of  enrollment  for  the  years  187  L 
to  1880  on  the  basis  of  the  data  furnished  since  1890. 

Before  1890  the  public  high  schools  outside  of  cities  were  not  tabu- 
lated. Since  that  date  those  in  rural  districts  have  been  included,  and, 
as  will  bo  seen  in  the  diagram  and  table,  the  increase  for  tliat  year 
appears  to  be  77,000  instead  of  a  normal  increase  of  10,000  or  120,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  secondary  studies  now  amounts  to  about  7 
persons  in  each  1,000  inhabitants,  not  counting  the  secondary  pupils 
that  are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools,  which  may  amount  to  one-tonth 
of  the  entire  number.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  these  students  are  i)reparing  for  college.  One-half  are  study- 
ing Latin  and  one-twentieth  are  studying  Greek. 
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DiAdUAM  A. — ShoviHg  thr  number  of  tecondarg  ttuiltmli  in  public  and iiriralehlyh  tchoolg. 
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STUDENTS  JN   PUBLIC    AND    PRIVATE    HIGH    SCHOOLS.        XXIX 
yumber  of  necondary  students  in  public  and  private  high  schools. 


Secon<lary  students. 


Year. 


In  public 

high 
schools. 


Per  cent  i  In  private 
of  popa-  :       high 
lation.    ;    schools. 


1«71 

li»72 

1«T3.-.. 
liTii.... 
1875.-.. 
1«T6..-. 

1*77 

lifTS  ... 

M7*J 

188© 

\i%\ 

l«$9«i-^7. 

1887-88. 
18ii(S-89. 


22,982 

24,  925 

28,124 

27. 1«3 

26,609 

36,594 

39.  riSl 

34.672 

35,307 

70, 241 

80,004 

116,009 

125  542 

18fi»-90 •     5  202!  963 


ll»>-'Jl . 
1^1-9-J. 

18!r2-9:i. 
!a9^»4. 


211.  596 
239,556 
2M.023 
289,274 
350,099 


0.051  I 
.054 
.059 
.056 
.053 
.071 
.074 
.003 
.063 
.122 
.136 
.194 
.205 

6.324 

.3:u 

.369 
.383 
.425 
.609 


a  38, 
a  48, 
a  56. 
a  61. 
a  68, 
a  73, 
a  73, 
a  73, 
a  74, 
a  75, 
a  80. 

a  95, 

a  97, 

a  86, 

a  83, 

a  69, 

a  79. 

94. 

98. 

100, 

102, 

118. 

116, 


280 
660 
640 
860 
580 
740 
560 
620 
160 
840 
160 
920 
280 
020 
400 
160 
600 
440 
931 
400 
739 
375 
645 
347 


Per  cent 

of  popii< 

lation. 


In  l>oth 

clashes  of 

schools. 


0.097 
.120 
.137  , 
.145  . 
.157  :. 
.164 
.160 
.155 
.152 
.151 
.156 
.166 
.174 
.173 
.150 
.142 
.116 
.130 
.152 
.154 
.155 
.154 
.174 
.172 


Peronit 

of  JM>1»11. 

lation. 


96,722 
98.485 
101,  744 
101.  323 
102. 449 
116,  754 
128,  501 
129,952 
132,327 
156.641 
163,164 
185.  609 
204, 982 
297,t«94 
309.  l>96 
340.  295 
356,  :(98 
407,  919 
468, 446 


0.215 
.214 
.214 
.2<»8 
.  204 

.240 
.237 
.236 
.272 
.278 
.310 
.335 
.476 
.485 
.524 
.  5:{7 
.599 
.681 


a  From  1871  to  1887  this  Bnreau  did  not  ask  principals  of  ]»rivatc  high  srhooU  and  acaileniii-s  to 
rvport  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  secondary  study.  Prior  to  1890  tho  number  of  ntu- 
iexkXA  r«-i»ort4*d  by  a  Inr^e  number  of  these  private  Bchoi<)ls  included  the  total  number  in  attendance, 
the  ftlemeiitary  pupils  as  well  as  the  secouuiary  students.  For  the  past  six  years  tho  two  classes  <tf 
ftmdenti*  have  been  reporte<l  separately.  Taking  the  reports  from  1890  to  1895  as  a  basis,  the  nnml>er 
sf  secondary  students  in  private  high  schools  from  1871  to  1889  has  been  carefully  estimated  for  each 

T«ar. 

b  Preiriona  to  1890  only  the  pupils  in  public  city  high  schools  are  given.  From  1890  onward  all  pub- 
lic high  schools  are  included. 
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Dl.v<:l(AM  7.—  Showinti  mliat percenlafie  of  Ihe popHlalion  inn  riiro'(ciI  i\i  aecoailary  sUidt«l» 
in  pahUc  and  prirale  hitjh  arhiioU. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

There  was  an  increase  of  3,SG2  in  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
norii»al  or  teachers'  training  courses,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  insi)ection 
of  the  tabular  summaries  in  Chapter  XXXVIII,  the  total  number 
reported  for  the  year  ended  June,  1896,  being  84,400.    The  number  of 
students  in  public  normal  schools  was  40,421,  an  increase  of  4,145  over 
the  previous  year;  the  number  in  private  normal  schools  was  20,777,  a 
decrease  of  1,150.    There  were  7,020  normal  students  in  universities  and 
colleges,  an  increase  of  624.    The  number  of  students  pursuing  teach- 
ers- training  courses  in  public  high  schools  was  8,246,  an  increase  of 
1,437 ;  the  number  in  private  high  schools  and  academies  was  7,930,  a 
decrease  of  1,194. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  attendance  in  public  normal  schools  in 
each  geographical  division  except  tlie  North  Central,  where  there  was 
a  decrease  of  43.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  in  private 
normal  schools  was  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions; 
in  the  other  divisions  the  number  was  in  excess  of  the  attendance  of 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  normal  students  in 
universities  and  colleges  was  in  the  Northern  and  Western  divisions; 
There  was  a  very  small  decrease  in  the  Southern  division^;.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  in  teachers'  training  courses  in  i)ublic  high 
schools  was  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  North  Atlantic,  where  there 
wa^  a  small  decrease.  The  decrease  in  the  private  secondary  schools 
was  in  all  the  divisions  except  the  South  Atlantic,  where  there  was  a 
small  increase.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  support  extended 
to  public  normal  schools  by  States,  counties,  and  cities.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1896,  was  $2,187,875,  an  increase  of  $270,500  over  the  previous 
year. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  colleges. — The  total  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes  (Chapter  XXXIX)  rei)orting  during 
the  year  was  484,  of  which  number  345  admit  women  to  undergradu- 
ate courses  of  study.  There  are  188  institutions  which  have  not  as  yet 
any  endowment,  54  have  endowment  funds  less  than  $25,000,  and  only 
4  institutions  have  endowments  exceeding  $5,000,000.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  institutions  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  work  is 
eollegiate.  There  are  at  present  278  institutions  having  less  than  100 
students  in  undergraduate  collegiate  courses.  The  number  of  instruct- 
ors reported  by  the  484  institutions  was  12,277,  while  the  number  of 
students  of  all  classes,  secondary  and  higher,  was  li^D,372.  Of  the  lat- 
ter number  47,014  were  in  preparatory  departments,  68,629  in  collegiate 
departments,  4,673  in  graduate  departments,  and  25.433  in  professional 
departments.  The  property  reported  was  as  follows :  Volumes  in  libra- 
rieSi  0,453,677;  valueof  material  equipment,  $134,093,435;  endowment 
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fands,  $109,562,433.  The  oenefactions  for  the  year,  so  far  as  reported, 
amounted  to  $8,342,728,  and  the  income,  exclading  benefactions,  was 
$17,918,174. 

Colleges  for  women. — ^The  162  colleges  for  women  had,  in  1894-95, 2,552 
instructors  and  24,663  students.  The  material  equipment  was  valued 
at  $15,568,508  and  the  endowment  ftinds  amounted  to  $5,308,558.  The 
income  was  $3,456,983  and  the  benefactions  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $611,245. 

Schools  of  technology.  -The  number  of  schools  of  technology,  exclud- 
ing technological  depi-  :ments  of  universities  and  colleges,  was  48, 
having  1,118  instructors  and  12,816  students.  The  total  value  of  all 
property  was  reported  at  $24,105,242,  of  which  amount  $10,384,293 
was  reported  as  endowment  funds.  The  income  of  these  institutions 
was  $3,526,018,  of  which  amount  $2,402,332  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  and  State  governments.  The  gifts  and  bequests  received  by 
the  schools  of  technology  amounted  to  but  $96,133. 

Diagrams  8  and  9  show  in  graphic  form  the  trend  of  higher  educa- 
tion since  1872. 
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Professional  schools, — There  are  155  scliools  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States,  114  of  theology,  73  schools  of  law,  4C  of  dentistry,  and  44  of 
pharmacy.  The  number  of  students  in  schools  of  theology  shows  but 
little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  in  schools  of  law,  dentistry,  and 
medicine  there  is  a  rapid  increase. 

Of  the  144  schools  of  theology  57  arc  in  the  North  Central  Division, 
43  in  the  North  Atlantic,  19  in  the  South  Atlantic,  17  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral, and  G  in  the  Western  Division. 

Of  the  155  medical  schools,  116  are  regular,  20  homeopathic,  8  eclec- 
tic, 2  physiomedical,  and  9  graduate.  The  whole  number  of  medical 
students  of  all  classes  was  24,437,  and  the  number  graduating  was 
4,947.  The  number  of  law  students  was  9,780,  dental  6,399,  and  phar- 
maceutical 3,873. 


ACCORDING  TO   THE  EUROPEAN   STANDARD. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  How  many  students  are  there  in  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  measured  by  the  European  standard  f 
It  is  well  known  that  the  gymnasium  and  realschule  of  Germany,  the 
lycL'C  and  communal  college  of  France,  and  the  "public  school''  or 
college  of  England  include  in  their  course  of  study  not  only  what  is 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  some  portion  of  the  course  in  the  colleges. 

I  have  caused  a  table  to  be  prepared  for  the  United  States,  showing 
the  number  of  students  in  higher  education  on  the  European  standard. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  freshman  year,  and  in 
most  cases  even  the  sophomore  year  in  colleges,  and  make  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  professional  schools.  The  result  for  the 
United  States  and  each  of  its  census  divisions  is  given  in  the  following 
tables : 


States. 


United  States 

^'orih  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
South  Central  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 


Juniors. 

Seniors. 

Post 

gradu* 

ates. 

Law. 
5,541 

Medicine 

Theol- 
ogy- 

15,025 

12,349 

5.316 

16,772 

8,071 

5,293 
2.095 
1.915 
4.902 
820 

4,690 
1,482 
1,314 
4,198 
5«5 

2,148 
501 
305 

2.068 
294 

2.234 
786 
242 

2.074 
205 

6. 155 
1,829 
1,675 
6,591 
522 

2,891 
2,880 
1.054 
3,149 
91 

TotaL 


02, 974 

23,411 
7,579 
6.505 

22.082 
2,497 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

Chapter  II  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  event 
in  the  recent  history  of  education  in  England,  namely,  the  attempt  in 
the  current  year  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  education  bill.  The 
need  of  legislation  in  the  interests  both  of  eliementary  schools  and  of 
secondary  education  has  long  been  recognized  and  was  urged  by  the 
royal  commission  on  elementary  education  of  1886  and  the  more  recent 
commission  on  secondary  education.    The  fact  that  the  bill  dealt  with 
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both  i)lui8es  of  tlie  problem,  and  was  tke  measure  of  a  party  the 
strongest  in  point  of  numbers  that  has  controlled  the  Government  in 
recent  years,  gives  peculiar  significance  to  its  postponement.  This 
occurred  early  in  the  committee  stage,  after  the  bill  had  passed  its 
sec(md  reading  by  a  majority  of  207. 

Although  the  measure  was  the  outcome  of  causes  that  had  long  been 
operating,  it  was  precipitated  by  promises  of  further  aid  to  parochial 
(voluntary)  schools  made  during  the  campaign  of  1895  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the  eflficiency 
of  these  schools  that  are  educating  more  than  one  half  (50  per  cent)  of 
the  children  was  unquestioned,  and  the  Government  was  bound  not 
less  by  considerations  of  the  public  welfare  than  by  party  demands  to 
redeem  the  i)ledges  that  had  been  made.  Unfortunately,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  the  measure  was  weighted  with  proposals  that  seemed  at  least 
to  favor  sectarian  ascendancy  in  the  schools.  It  was  further  compli- 
cated by  proposals  as  to  local  authorities,  which,  although  they  were 
on  the  lines  of  recent  reforms  in  local  government,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  boroughs.  These  two  vulnerable  features 
roused  intense  and  determined  opposition. 

The  bill  proposed  to  make  every  county  and  county  borough  a  district 
of  educational  administration  or  altogether  120  new  local  authorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  immense  increase  in 
the  urban  population  in  recent  years.  In  1891  it  comprised  71.7  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population,  or  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent  in  ten  years 
as  against  an  increase  of  3.4  per  c^nt  for  the  total  population.  If  only 
towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  are  considered,  the  ratios  of  their  popula- 
tion to  the  total  are  found  to  be  60.3  per  cent  in  1881  and  01.5  per  cent 
in  1891.  The  balance  of  power,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone  over  to  the 
towns. 

A  vigorous  review  of  the  bill  is  presented  from  an  article  by  Sir 
Lyulph  Stanley,  a  leader  of  the  progressive  school  party. 

EDUCATION   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 
CURRENT   STATISTICS. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  current  statistics  of  education  in  Great 
Britain,  and  more  particularly  with  those  pertaining  to  England.  The 
Government  grant  for  elementary  education  amounted  in  1895  to 
$31,324,170,  which  was  05  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenditure. 

In  day  schools,  board  and  voluntary,  the  average  expenditure  per 
scholar  was  810;  in  board  schools  only,  it  rose  to  $12.50  per  capita,  of 
which  the  Government  contributed  58  per  cent  and  local  taxes  (rates) 
39  per  cent.  The  voluntary  day  schools  in  which  the  per  capita  cost 
was  $9.50  derived  50  per  cent  from  the  Government. 

In  the  debate  on  the  education  bill  it  was  shown  that  the  difference 
between  the  average  expenditure  in  board  and  voluntary  schools 
amounted  to  nearly  $3  ($2.80)  per  capita  of  attendance,  which  was  but 
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a  triile  greater  than  tlio  difference  in  the  amounts  paid  for  teaching  in 
the  two  classes  of  school. 

This  amount  was  $2.33  less  per  capita  of  attendance  in  vohintary 
than  in  board  schools.  In  other  words  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
bore  nearly  the  whole  strain  arising  from  the  smaller  income  of  volun- 
tary schools,  an  injustice  that  would  wort  disaster  m  the  long  run  It 
was  shown  in  the  debate  that  while  the  Government  was  spending 
uiKin  the  army  and  navy  at  the  rate  of  30  shillings  ($7.50)  per  capita 
of  population,  it  was  expending  upon  education  only  7  shillings  ($1.00) 
per  capita.  It  was  urged  also  that  the  expenditnre  per  capita  of  i)upils 
was  less  than  in  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  an<l  Switzer- 
land, and  that  the  rates  of  expenditure  in  the  United  States  per  capita 
(of  pupils)  were  far  in  excess  of  those  in  England. 

The  necessities  of  rural  schools  were  particnilarly  urged  upon  the 
House  by  Mr.  Yoxall,  who  declared  that  the  rural  schools  of  England 
and  Wales,  taken  as  a  whole,  "  were  the  worst  8ui)ported,  the  worst 
staft'ed,  and  the  worst  managed  of  the  pubhc  elementary  schools  in 
Europe." 

The  effects  of  the  law  providing  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  are 
seen  in  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  free  pupils,  comprising  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1805,  in  the  increase  of  school  attendance,  and 
particularly  in  the  increased  attendance  of  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

Among  additional  statistics  presented  in  Chapter  III  should  be  noted 
a  table  showing  that  the  voluntary  subscriptions  to  denominational 
schools  have  declined  with  the  increase  of  Government  liberality  te  the 
same,  and  a  series  of  tables  indicating  the  status  of  teachers  with  respect 
to  qualification,  position,  and  salaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  five  years  the  average  salary  of 
head  mistresses  has  increased  by  $25,  as  against  an  average  increase 
of  $15  for  head  masters.  At  the  same  time  complaint  is  made  that 
teachers  are  poorly  paid,  not  adequately  protected  in  their  positions, 
and  subject  to  unjust  discrimination  as  compared  with  other  public 
servants,  from  the  lack  of  a  general  pension  allowance. 

EDUCATION   IN   CENTRAL   EUROPE. 

Chapter  IV,  on  Education  in  Central  Europe,  contains  discussions  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  educational  systems  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland.  The  first  sets  forth  in  the  words  of  Coun- 
cilor Dr.  Bertram,  sux)erintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Berlin, 
the  present  status  of  industrial  education  in  the  capital  of  Germany, 
showing  not  only  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  existence  for  the  ben- 
efit of  trades  and  industries,  but  giving  in  detail  their  history  and 
sources  of  support.  The  fact  is  revealed  that  the  city  of  Berlin  paid 
alone  for  trade  schools  and  industrial  evening  and  Sunday  schools  the 
large  sum  of  $209,441  in  the  year  1894-95.  These  schools  are  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  for  the  royal  polytechnic  is  not  counted  among 
those  enumerated. 
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TLe  compeiisatiou  of  elementary  school  teachers  in  GermaDy  is  dis- 
cassed  iii  the  sjame  chapter  with  the  view  to  fiuding  the  miuimiim 
averages  in  the  various  States  of  the  Empire.  The  tables  accompany- 
ing the  article  were  first  submitted  to  the  German  educational  press  by 
Professor  Tews,  of  Berlin.  They  show  that  the  teachers  in  Germany 
are  paid  less  than  in  this  country,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  live  rent  free,  or  receive  indemnity  for  rent.  A  similar  ..linute 
statement  regarding  teachers'  salaries  in  Austria  is  presented  in  this 
volume.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  inquiry  for  Austria:  48.8 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  62.9  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  less  than 
COO  florins  (or  $300);  42.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
women  receive  between  COO  and  1,000  florins  ($300  to  $500),  and  8.7 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  4.5  per  cent  of  the  women  receive  more  than 
1,000  florins  (or  $500). 

The  work  of  reform  schools  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden  is  the  subject  of 
the  next  article.  The  imperial  criminal  code  of  1876  decrees  that  no 
persons  can  be  punished  for  crime  before  they  are  12  years  of  age,  but 
may  bo  kept  in  custody  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them  according  to 
the  special  State  law.  Such  children  may  bo  placed  under  reform  train- 
ing, if  both  the  criminal  and  orphan  courts  so  decree.  The-special  law 
in  Baden  (one  of  the  25  States  of  the  Empire)  fixes  the  maximum  time 
limit  at  IC  years  of  age,  and  for  certain  specified  cases  even  at  18  years. 
The  Baden  system  of  reform  education  recognizes  two  methods:  ])e- 
praved  and  neglected  children  are  taken  from  their  homes  and  are 
either  placed  in  other  homes  where  they  receive  proper  treatment  and 
discipline,  or  they  are  sent  to  reform  schools  or  reform  farms.  The 
account  states  the  results  of  the  two  methods  and  other  items  of  inter- 
est regarding  sex,  age,  religion,  cause  of  detention,  and  the  per  capita 
cost  of  maintaining  reform  schools. 

The  statistics  of  higher  education  in  the  German-speaking  part  of 
Europe  (Germany,  Austria  proper,  and  Switzerland),  which  are  pre- 
sented in  extensive  tables,  are  comi)lete,  except  in  one  point,  i.  e.,  the 
expenditure  and  income;  this  point  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fees  paid  to  private  "docents"  and  extraor- 
dinary professors  for  lecture  courses  are  not  stated  in  official  reports. 
A  summary  of  the  statistics  of  attendance  is  here  given  for  1894-05. 

GERMANY. 


Universities 

Polytechnica 

Teterinary  achools 

Agricultural  academies. 

Forestry  ocailemies 

MinlBg'academiea 


Total 


Num- 
ber. 


22 
0 
5 
4 
5 
3 

48 


Pro- 
fessors. 


2,468 

887 

77 

101 

70 

59 

3,662 


Students. 


33,523 

8,153 

980 

1.093 

310 

406 

44,465 


Foreign 
students. 


2,015 
900 

15 
101 

63 
183 

3,227 
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AUSTRIA. 

a 

Xum- 
Ikt. 

10 

G 

1 
o 

1      Pro- 
fes.Hors. 

Students. 

F«»r<Mj:n 
students. 

T^ni  vc^niitifM 

1.118 

324 

44 

31 

14,343 

2,719 

248 

230 

1,622 

00 

7 

15 

Pul vt AclinicA 

A  frrirnltnral  ikcadmiiCMt.  -Tr-TT--T-Tr ^ r,,, 

^1  in  tn^  nc*-a<lAmiAA  *..•«.••..*•*«  r .« r -    - 

Total 

19 

l.Ml 

18.040 

1.734 

SWITZEKLAND. 

T'nivi'rsitiM* 

7 
1 

635' 
135 

3,800 
757 

1,341 
326 

1'*a1  vt41'IlTliCT1in     T.-TTT    -    - 

Total    

8 

770 

4,557  j 

1,667 

si>eakiD  IT  countries. ........ 

IIi;;hcr  seats  of  learning  in  Gorman- 

75 

5.9G3  , 

1 

67,062 

6, 628 

There  is  therefore  in  Germany  1  professor  for  12.1  students,  an  aver- 
age of  78.4  professors  and  926.3  students  (of  whom  C7.2  are  foreigners) 
to  1  higher  seat  of  learning.  Austria  has  1  professor  for  11.7  students, 
an  average  of  80.5  professors  and  949.4  students  (of  whom  91.1  are  for- 
eigners) to  1  higher  seat  of  learning.  Switzerland  has  1  professor  for 
5.9  students,  an  average  of  96.2  professors  and  5C9.G  students  (of  whom 
208.3  are  foreigners)  to  1  higher  seat  of  learning. 

The  following  chapter  (V)  contains  an  account  of  music  in  the  schools 
in  Germany.  It  gives  an  historical  review  of  that  study  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  method. 

The  Annual  Report  of  1894-95,  vol.  1,  pages  449-47JL,  contained  a 
8ymx)Osium  on  the  question  "Mental  fatigue  in  school,"  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  child  study.  In  this  report  (Chapter  XXIII) 
the  subject  is  continued  in  an  article  compiled  from  the  statements  of 
leading  physiologists  and  psychologists  of  Germany,  England,  and 
America. 

A  list  of  all  the  foreign  universities,  polytechnica,  and  higher  agri- 
cultural, forestry,  and  mining  schools  has  been  compiled  from  the  Jahr- 
buch  of  Prof.  K.  Trubner,  of  Strassburg  (see  Chapter  XXXII).  The 
institutions  are  arranged  according  to  (1)  date  of  founding,  (2)  number 
of  students,  (3)  countries,  and  (4)  alphabetically. 
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In  Chapter  VIII  is  published  the  Bureau's  quinquennial  compilation 
of  the  statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries.  The  list 
embraces  4,026  libraries  of  1,000  volumes  and  over,  having  in  the 
agregate  33,051,872  volumes  and  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets.  The 
increase  in  number  of  libraries  since  1891  has  been  only  523,  but  the 
increase  in  number  of  volumes  was  7,074,229,  or  more  than  27  per  cent. 
For  the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  2,851  libraries  reported  the  addition 
of  1,591,861  volumes,  and  2,233  of  these  libraries  expended  $1,574,410 
for  new  books  during  the  year.    The  aggregate  income  of  2,437  libra- 
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ries  reporting  was  $5,911,C3G;  GOO  libraries  received  $1,079,210  from 
direct  taxation;  773  received  $1,513,352  from  State,  county,  or  city 
appropriations;  594  derived  $1,035,052  from  endowment  funds;  883 
received  $386,441  from  membership  fees  and  dues;  303  collected  $38,684 
from  book  rents ;  625  received  $529,350  from  donations,  and  1 ,01 7  reported 
the  receipt  of  $729,547  from  sources  not  named.  Ouly  605  libraries  re- 
ported permanent  endowments,  which  aggregate  $17,570,673.  The  value 
of  buildings  owned  by  567  libraries  amounted  to  $33,291,259.  In  1891 
the  average  number  of  people  per  library  was  17,877,  while  in  J  896  the 
number  was  17,376;  in  1891  the  number  of  books  per  100  of  population 
was  41,  while  in  1896  the  number  was  47.  The  statistician  has  preiiared 
a  chart  showing  the  relative  number  of  volumes  to  each  100  of  popula- 
tion by  States.  The  chapter,  contains  a  separate  list  of  the  627  libra- 
ries entirely  free  to  the  public  having  3,000  volumes  and  over.  These  (»27 
free  libraries  contain  9,062,363  volumes,  and  for  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1896,  they  had  issued  27,015,234  volumes  for  home  use.  The  statis- 
tician also  collected  statistics  from  3,158  libraries  having  300  volumes 
and  over  and  less  than  1,000  volumes.  For  want  of  space  the  list  is 
not  published,  but  the  returns  are  summarized  by  States,  showing 
that  the  3,158  libraries  contained  1,544,386  volumes.  A  comparison  of 
the  statistics  of  libraries  reporting  300  volumes  and  over  in  1875, 1885, 
and  1896  will  indicate  the  growth  of  libraries  in  the  past  twenty  years: 


V«ar  I  Libraries 

'^^'^'  reporting. 


Volunifta. 


1875 ; 3,648       12.329,526 

1M85 5,338  ;     20,722.393 

1890 7,184-      34,506,258 

Library  legislation, — The  library,  in  many  of  the  States,  is  already 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  educational  system.  Public  senti- 
ment, the  forerunner  of  all  real  progress,  seems  to  be  making  urgent 
demands  for  the  library  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  public  school. 
Cities  and  towns  are  agitating  the  question.  The  State  legislatures, 
too,  are  yielding  to  public  opinion  and  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
appropriating  money  for  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 

In  recognition  of  this  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  a  chapter  has 
been  prepared  (Chapter  IX)  containing  a  comi)ilation  of  the  library 
laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

In  Chapter  X,  Mons.  E.  Levasseur,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France 
and  a  distinguished  writer  and  statistician,  has  narrated  the  growth  and 
expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  education  of  the  common  people  during 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  several  States  of  Christendom.  While 
not  blind  to  the  social  unrest  the  education  of  the  masses  produces,  he 
sees  in  the  uncontrollable  movement  for  their  enlightenment  the  most 
distinguished  claim  that  the  present  century  will  have  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  posterity. 
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The  survey  of  public  education  in  France  (Chapter  XI)  emphasizes 
the  effort  made  by  the  Bepublic  to  infuse  into  the  centralized  system 
the  spirit  of  professional  freedom. 

The  most  important  departure  that  has  been  made  from  the  policy  that 
prevailed  under  the  Empire  is  the  transformation  of  the  State  faculties 
into  independent  universities.  This  change,  which  was  advocated  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  by  Jules  Ferry  during 
his  ministry  (1879-1882),  began  to  take  practical  shax)e  in  1885. 

The  successive  measures  tending  to  the  desired  result  are  noted. 

Finally  (1890)  a  bill  was  introduced  for  organizing  the  faculties  as 
nniversities.  After  varying  fortunes  the  bill  passed  during  the  present 
year,  although  in  a  modified  form.  In  fact  it  adds  little  more  to  the 
changes  already  effected  than  the  title  of  nnnister.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  empty  name,  for,  as  expressed  by  M.  Rambaud,  nnnister  of 
public  instruction,  "The  institution  which  is  a  university  in  all  but  the 
name,  lacks  legal  existence  in  its  true  character." 

The  criticism,  that  the  measure  is  opposed  to  the  development  of 
specialties,  was  met  by  the  minister  with  particulars  showing  the 
impulse  given  to  this  very  feature  as  the  university  idea  has  grown. 
This  portion  of  the  minister's  speech,  which  is  cited  in  full  (pp.  624-025), 
affords  an  Interesting  view  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  faculties  to  bring 
their  scientific  instruction  and  researches  into  fruitful  relation  with 
local  industries.  A  similar  tendency  to  specialization  is  noted  in  the 
faculty  of  letters,  especially  in  the  creation  of  chairs  of  local  history 
and  literature. 

There  are  indications  that  under  the  new  order  the  financial  resources 
of  the  universities  will  be  increased  by  private  benefactions  and  by 
larger  municipal  subventions.  The  need  of  improvement  both  in  the 
amount  and  management  of  the  finances  is  shown  by  the  director  of 
8Ui>erior  instruction,  M.  Liard,  who  draws  very  suggestive  comparisons 
between  the  budgets  of  German  and  French  universities  (cited,  pp. 
628-629). 

The  question  of  the  correlation  of  secondary  and  superior  courses  is 
agitated  in  France,  but  in  a  form  quite  different  from  that  which  it 
assumes  in  our  own  country.  The  typical  secondary  schools  of  France, 
the  lyc^es,  comprise  a  complete  course  of  liberal  education  leading  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree;  the  superior  courses  have  been  heretofore 
purely  8x>ecial  in  their  nature.  Even  the  faculties  of  letters  and  arts, 
at  least  outside  of  Paris,  have  been  engaged  almost  exckisively  in  pre- 
paring intending  professors  for  the  licentiate  or  the  examination  for 
special  positions  (agr^^gation).  The  endeavor  has  been  for  some  time 
to  attract  other  classes  of  students  to  these  faculties — to  make  them, 
in  shorty  centers  of  general  study  and  thus  x)rolong  the  period  of  liberal 
culture.  This  it  is  difficult  to  do  without  radical  changes  in  the  lycee, 
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the  oldest  and  mo8t  teuacious  feature  of  the  French  educational  sys- 
tem. At  present^  discussion  centers  in  the  baccalaureate.  So  long  as 
this  remains  the  goal  of  the  lyc^e  it  is  difficult  to  extend  the  course  of 
liberal  training  over  into  the  faculties.  Hence  the  proposition  to 
abandon  the  baccalaureate  or  to  substitute  a  leaving  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  lyc^e  as  discussed  in  Ghapter  XI. 

The  statistics  of  primary  schools  presented  in  the  same  chapter  show 
a  continuance  of  the  decline  in  enrollment  that  has  been  noticed  in  pre- 
vious years.  From  1891  to  1895  the  decrease  was  three-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  This  condition  excites  some  attention  because  (1)  the  ratio  of 
decline  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  and  (2)  because  it  takes  place 
only  in  public  schools  and  secular  private  schools,  chiefly  in  the  former. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  by  M.  F.  Buisson  that  some  error  lurks  in  the 
figures  respecting  the  enrollment  of  boys  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
discovered  by  further  investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  teachers  in  public  primary  schools 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men  and  only  5  per  cent  of 
the  women  were  without  diplomas. 

The  current  obligatory  expenditure  for  public  primary  schools  in- 
creased by  very  nearly  $3,000,000  from  1892  to  1894,  reaching  in  the 
latter  year  $37,048,012,  or  $8.78  per  capita  of  enrollment  and  97  cents 
l>cr  capita  of  the  population.  If  the  State  expenditure  for  primary  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  optional  expenditure  for  primary  schools  borne  by 
the  communes  be  included,  these  per  capita  arc  raised  to  $10.24  and 
$1.13,  respectively.  The  chapter  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  French  faculties  (now  universities), 
for  which  the  office  is  indebted  to  M.  Paul  Melon,  of  Paris,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  of  patronage  of  foreign  students.  Following 
this  is  a  statement  as  to  the  status  of  foreign  students  of  medicine  in 
France,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Yignaud,  charg6  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris. 

Dr.  Alc^e  Fortier,  of  Tulane  University,  Louisiana,  has  contributed 
an  account  of  his  personal  observation  of  the  annual  competitive  exer- 
cises of  the  lyc^e  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  lyc^e 
"  Janson  de  Sailly,^  which  gives  a  very  lively  conception  of  the  methods 
and  policies  of  secondary  education  in  France. 

Ghapter  XII  deals  with  education  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
A  r<5sume  of  the  history  of  education  in  Mexico  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  educational  convention  of  1890  and  of  the  work  of  the 
various  institutions  devoted  to  engineering  and  mining,  medicine,  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  industry,  fine  arts,  military  and  normal  schools. 
To  this  is  appended  an  examination  of  the  educational  status  of  the 
various  Central  American  States. 

Ghapter  XIII  contains  a  report  of  the  fifth  International  Prison 
Congress. 
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COMMERCIAX.  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  this  report  is  Chapter  XV, 
"Commercial  education  in  Europe.''  To  gather  material  for  this 
report  Professor  James,  its  author,  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
prepared  this  exceedingly  valuable  analysis  of  commercial  education  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  Austria,  France,  and  Germany.  His  object 
was  not  to  present  comx)lete  statistical  tables  as  to  number  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  students,  but  to  give  full  information  concerning  a  few 
typical  institutions.  The  report  places  all  the  important  information 
concerning  these  schools,  including  their  curricula,  into  a  form  available 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and  others  who 
may  contemplate  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  this  country. 
Professor  James  advocates  the  commercial  high  school,  which  should 
run  parallel  with  the  present  high  school,  and  also  the  commercial  school 
of  higher  grade,  which  should  rank  with  the  college  or  be  organized  in 
connection  with  existing  colleges  and  universities. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Chapter  XX  contains  the  latest  educational  information  from  Swe- 
den, whose  school  system  has  been  treated  in  full  in  previous  reports 
(Report  188S-89,  pp.  196-221 ;  1891-92,  pp.  423-449),  as  well  as  the  first 
presentation  of  the  conditions  of  education  in  Iceland,  the  governor- 
general,  Magnus  Stephensen,  having  courteously  furnished  interesting 
details. 

A  movement  to  establish  a  university  in  Iceland  is  fostered  by  many 
learnetl  men,  natives  of  Iceland,  who  have  received  degrees  from  for- 
eign universities.  At  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Althing  in  1893 
a  committee  of  thirty  members  was  formed  to  promote  this  object. 

While  in  Denmark  women  are  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the 
affairs  of  local  government,  in  Iceland,  its  dependency,  widows  and 
spinsters  are  privileged  to  vote  in  all  church  and  parish  matters. 

In  Sweden,  as  is  the  case  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  church  and  state 
unite  to  educate  the  people^  modern  educational  movements  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  leading  men  of  the  country  j  commissions  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  of  the  health  and  eyesight  of  school  children,  the 
results  of  such  investigation  being  to  lessen  the  overpressure  in  the 
matter  of  school  studies.  The  ambulatory  schools,  moved  from  house  to 
house  in  the  district,  are  agencies  of  rural  education.  Schools  for  the 
training  of  both  sexes  together  are  gradually  being  introduced;  the 
universities  of  the  three  countries  admit  women  to  full  university  privi- 
leges. Manual  training,  which  had  its  birth  in  these  northern  countries, 
is  taught  more  especially  from  the  practical  side. 

In  Sweden  the  secondary  schools  do  not  form  a  continuation  of  the 
elementary  grades,  as  in  America,  but  reform  movements  are  contem- 
plated which  may  do  away  with  one  or  more  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
secondary  schools,  thus  making  the  elementary  schools  directly  prepar- 
atory to  the  secondary. 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE   QOLORED  RACE. 

Chapter  XLII  contains  the  statistics  in  detail  of  the  178  schools  for 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  colored  race.  These  schools 
are  distributed  over  22  States,  North  Carolina  having  27,  Georgia  23, 
Tennessee  15,  Virginia  13,  South  Carolina  12,  Texas  and  Alabama  11 
each.  For  the  year  ending  June,  189G,  these  178  schools  had  40,127 
students  enrolled,  an  increase  of  3,025  over  the  previous  year.  There 
had  been  an  increase  of  IG  in  the  number  of  schools,  most  of  these 
being  public  high  schools.  There  were  25,092  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades,  13,563  students  in  the  secondary  grades,  and  1,455  in  the  col- 
legiate departments.  A  prominent  feature  in  nearly  all  these  schools 
except  the  public  high  schools  is  industrial  training,  the  number 
reported  as  receiving  industrial  training  in  some  branch  being  12,341. 
There  were  4,672  colored  students  studying  to  become  teachers. 

Chapter  XXII  c<3mprises  a  study  of  superior  and  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Comi)ayre,  rector  of  the  University 
of  Lyons,  France.  Dr.  Compayr^  represented  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  France,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago,  1893),  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  congresses.  The  survey  of  our 
superior  and  secondary  education  is  translated  from  the  official  reports 
of  his  mission  presented  to  the  minister.  The  study  derives  special 
interest  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Compayri^,  writes  as  an  expert,  making 
the  French  system  his  point  of  departure  for  the  criticism  and  com- 
mendation of  our  own.  Hence  we  have  here  an  international  study  in 
which  salient  features  of  systems  wrought  out  by  two  distinct  peoples 
are  brought  into  comparison. 

Chapter  XXYIII  deals  with  a  subject  indirectly  yet  particuiarly  in- 
teresting to  education.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  Bertillon  system 
of  repressing  crime  by  affording  (it  is  claimed)  an  infallible  means  of 
identifying  the  habitual  criminal,  thus  making  operative  the  law  which 
increases  the  punishment  for  a  second  offense.  The  merits  of  the  Ber- 
tillon system  have  been  proved  by  t^n  years  of  trial  in  France,  and  are 
attracting  considerable  attention  elsewhere.  In  America  it  has  many 
stanch  and  distinguished  supporters.  During  the  year  1896  New  York 
adopted  the  system  in  its  entirety,  and  a  number  of  cities  employ  it. 
But  its  efficacy  here  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  its  universal 
adoption  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  Chapter  XXYII  the  reports  made  to  this  Bureau  by  the  presidents 
of  all  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  given.  The 
chapter  also  contains  a  statement  giving  the  money  value  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  9,60(»,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  the  Federal  act  of  1862, 
of  the  organization  of  farmers'  institutes  in  the  several  States,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  new  institution  in  Germany  known  as  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Experiment  Institute. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oommissioner. 
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1.  Annual  Keport  of  tbo  Commissioner  of  Education,  18C7-68.    Barnard.    8°.    pp.  xl+8uC.    Out  of 

print. 

2.  Special  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on  tho  condition  and  improvement  of  public 

scboolsin  tbo  Distiict  of  Columbia.    Barnard.    8^.    pp.912.    Wasbington,  1871.    (Reprinted  as 
Barnard's  Am.  Jour,  of  Education,  vol.  19.)    Oat  of  print. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  tbo  Commissioner  of  Education  for  tbe  year  1870.    Eaton.    8*.    pp.  579.    Wash- 

ington, 1870.    Out  of  print. 

4.  1S71.  Eaton.  8°.  pp.715.    "Wasbington,  1872.    Out  of  print. 

5.  1872.  Eaton.  S°.  pp.  lxxxviii+1018.    "Wasbington,  1873.    Out  of  print 

6.  1873.  Eaton.  8°.  pp.  clxxviii  f-870.    Washington,  1874. 

7.  1874.  Eaton.  8^.  pp.  clii  1-935.    Washington,  1875.    Out  of  print. 

8.  1875.  Eaton.  8^.  pp.  clxiili+1016.    Washington,  1870.    Out  of  print. 

9.  1876.  Eaton.  8^.  pp.  ccxiii-f  942.    Washington,  1878.    Out  of  print. 

10. 1877.  Eaton.  8°.  pp.  ccvi+641.    Washington,  1879.    Out  of  print. 

11.  1878.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  cci4-730.    Washington,  1880. 

12.  1P79.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  ccxxx  F757.    Washington,  1881.    Out  of  print. 

13.  1880.    Eaton.    8°.    pp.  cclxii+914.    Washington,  1882.    Out  of  print. 

14.  1881.    Eaton.    8°.    pp.  cclxxvii+840.    Washinj^n,  1883.    Out  of  print. 

15.  1882-83.    Eaton.    8^.    pp.  ccxciii+872.    Washington,  1884.    Out  of  print. 

16.  1883-84.    Eaton.    8°.    pp.cclxxi  f  943.    Washington,  1885.    Out  of  print. 

17.  1884-85.    Eaton-Dawson.    8^.    pp.  cccxvii+848.    Washington,  1886.    Out  of  print. 

18.  1885-86.    Dawson.    S'^.    pp.  xxi+792.    Washington,  1887.    Out  of  print. 

19.  1680-87.    Dawson.    8^.    pp.1170.    Washington,  1888.    Out  of  print. 

20. 1887-88.    Dawson.    8^.    pp.  1209.    Washington,  1888.    Out  of  print. 

21.  Dlitcracy,  derived  from  census  tables  of  1800;  Educational  statistics,  translation  of  article  by  Dr. 

A.  Fickcr;  Yircbow  on  schoolroom  diseases;  Education  of  French  and  Prussian  conscripts; 
School  organization,  etc.    pp.  70.    (Circ.  inf.  August,  1870.)    Out  of  print. 

22.  Public  instruction  in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  The  "  folkehoiskoler  *'  of  Dcnmarlc.    By  C.  C  Andrews. 

pp.  48.    (Circ.  inf.  July,  1871.)    Out  of  print. 

23.  Methods  of  school  discipline.     By  Hiram  Orcutt.     pp.  14.     (Circ.  inf.  November,  1871.)    Out  of 

print. 

24.  Compulsory  education.    By  L.  Tan  Bokkelen.    pp.17.    (Circ.  inf.  December,  1871.)    Ont  of  print. 

25.  German  and  other  foreign  universities.    By  Herman  Jacobson.    pp.  43.    (Circ.  inf.  January,  1872.) 

Out  of  print. 

26.  Public  instruction  in  Greece,  tho  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  Ecuador;  Statistics  respecting 

Portugal  and  Japan ;  Technical  education  in  Italy.    By  John  M.  Francis,  George  John  Ryan, 
F.  M.  Tanaka.    pp.  77.    (Circ.  inf.  February,  1882.)    Out  of  print. 

27.  Vital  statistics  of  college  graduates;  Distribution  of  college  students  in  1870-71;  Vital  statistics 

in  the  United  States,  with  diagrams.    By  Charles  Warren,    pp.  93.    (Giro.  inf.  March,  1872.) 
Out  of  print. 

28.  Relation  of  education  to  labor.    By  Richard  J.  Hinton.    pp.125.    (Circ.  inf.  April,  1872.)    Out  of 

print. 

29.  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies.    By  Thomas  H.  Peame.    pp.  22.    (Circ.  inf.  June,  1872.) 

Out  of  print. 

30.  The  Kindergarten.    By  Baroness  MaronhoUz-BUlow,  tr.  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.    pp.  62.    (Giro. 

inf.  July,  1872.)    Out  of  print. 

31.  American  education  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of  1873.    pp.  79.    (Circ.  inf.  November,  1871.)    Out 

of  print. 

32.  Historical  summary*  and  reports  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  Spain,  BoliTia,  Umgnay, 

and  Portugal,    pp.60.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1873.)    Out  of  print. 

33.  Schools  in  British  India.    By  Joseph  Warren,    pp.  30.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1873.) 
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34.  College  commencements  for  the  summer  of  1873,  in  Maine,  New  Uampsbire,  Vermont,  Kasascha- 

setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Kcw  York,  Xev  Jersey,  and  PennsylT.inla.    pp.  118.    (Cire. 
inf.  3, 1873.)    Out  of  print. 

35.  Ust  of  pablications  by  members  of  certain  coUege  faculties  and  learned  societies  in  the  United 

State?,  1867-1872.    pp.  72.     (Circ.  inf.  4, 1873.)    Out  of  print. 

36.  College  commencements  daring  1873  in  the  "Western  and  Southern  States,    pp.  155.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 

1873.)    Out  of  print. 

37.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.  (1874).  pp.  77.  (Circ.  inf.  1, 1874.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  contents:  Uniform  plan  and  form  for  publishing  the  principal  statistical  tables  on  eda« 
cation,  by  George  J.  Lucky;  Scientific  and  industrial  education  and  the  true  policy  of  the 
National  and  State  Government  in  regard  to  it,  by  Hon.  A.  D.  White;  The  Intematiounl 
Centennial  Exposition  as  a  irorld-wide  educator,  by  W.  D.  Kelley ;  Heport  by  tbe  committee 
on  the  relations  of  the  General. Government  to  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

38.  Drawing  iu  public  schools;  present  relation  of  art  to  education  in  the  United  States.    By  Isaac 

Edwards  (Harke.    pp.56.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1874.)    Out  of  print. 

39.  History  of  secondary  instruction  in  Germany.    By  Herman  Jacobson.    pp.87.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1874.) 

Out  of  print. 

40.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Waahin^ton,  D.  C.  (1875).  pp.  114.  (Circ.  inf.  1, 1875.)  Out  of  print. 
rartial  contents:  The  legal  prevention  of  illiteracy,  by  B.  G.  Northrop;  Brain  culture  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schoolroom,  by  A.  N.  Bell;  The  origin  of  the  alphabet,  by  Prof.  J,  Enthoffer; 
American  education  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  by  J.  P.  Wickersham ;  Can  the  elements 
of  industrial  education  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools?  by  John  D.  Phil  brick; 
Industrial  drawing  in  public  schools,  by  Prof.  Walter  Smith. 

41.  Education  in  Japan.    By  William  E.  Griffis.    pp.  54.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1875.)    Out  of  print. 

42.  Public  instmction  in  Belgium,  Russia,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Egypt.    By  Emile  do  Laveleye,  M.  de 

Salve,  V.  E.  Dor.    pp.  108.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1875.)    Out  of  print. 

43.  Waste  of  labor  in  the  work  of  education.    By  Paul  A.  Chadbumc.    pp.  16.    (Circ  inf.  4, 1875.) 

Out  of  print. 

44.  Educational  exhibit  at  the  International  Outonnial  Exhibition,  1876.    pp.  26.    (Circ  inf.  5, 1875.) 
46.  Kefurmatory,  charitable,  and  industrial  schools  for  the  young.    By  Julia  A.  Holmes  and  S.  A. 

Martha  Canfleld.    pp.  208.    (Circ  inf.  0, 1875.)    Out  of  print. 

46.  Constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  education  in  the  several  States.    By  Franklin  Hough,    pp. 

130.    (Circ.  inf.  7,'  1875.)    Out  of  print. 

47.  Schedule  for  the  preparation  of  students'  work  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition.    By  A.  J.  Rickoff, 

J.  L.  Pickard,  James  H.  Smart  (committee),    pp.  15.    (Circ.  inf.  8, 1875.) 
4a  Education  in  China.    By  William  A.  P.  Martin,    pp.28.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1877.)    Out  of  print 
^.  Public  instmction  in  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Wiirtenibcrg  aud  Portugal;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig.    By  Felix  Heikel.  C.  H.  Plugg^,  and  J.  L.  Coming,    pp.  77.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 
1877.)    Out  of  print 

50.  Training  of  teachers  in  Germany,    pp.  36.    (Circ.  inf  1, 1878.)    Out  of  print. 

51.  Elementary  education  in  London,  with  address  of  Sir  Charles  Reed.    pp.  24.    (Circ  inf.  2, 1878.) 

52.  Training  schools  for  nurses.    By  S.  A.  Martha  Canfleld.    pp.21.    (Circ  inf.  1, 187».)    Out  of  print. 
63.  Protecdings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  1877 

and  1879,  WashiDgton,  D.  C. ;  Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  coUege  presidents  and  delegates, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  December,  1877.    pp.  192.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1879.)    Out  of  print. 
Partial  contents:  Proceedings  of  1877 :  The  school  organization  ot  a  State ;  National  aid  to  edu- 
cation ;  What  has  been  done  by  the  General  Government  in  aid  of  education,  by  John  Eaton  \ 
General  appropriation  of  public  lands;  Proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands;  Disposition  of 
surplus  revenue  by  States;  American  education,  by  George  B.  Loving;  The  high-school 
question,  by  James  H.  Smart. 
Partial  contetvts :  Proceedings  of  187t>:  Popular  education  in  Switzerland,  byJohnHitz;  Pop- 
ular education  in  France,  by  E.  C.  Wines;  Technical  education,  by  E.  A.  Apgar;  Kinder- 
garten training,  by  Louise  Pollock;  Edocation  in  the  South,  by  G.J.  Orr;  The  needs  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  Instruction  in  governmental  ideas,  by  Wm.  Strong; 
Technlpal  education  and  industrial  drawing,  by  Walter  Smith;  Education  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  by  John  D.  Philbrick ;  What  has  been  done  by  the  National  Government  in  aid 
of  education,  by  John  Eaton;  American  education,  by  George  B.  Loving;  The  high-school 
question,  by  James  H.  Smart ;  Collegiate  degrees,  by  John  M.  Gregory. 
Partial  contents:  Proceedings  of  the  conference  of  the  presidents  and  other  delegates  of  the 
State  universities  and  State  colleges  of  Ohio  for  1877:  Collegiate  degrees,  by  J.  M.  Gregory; 
Scientific  stndies  and  courses  of  study;  Report  on  the  military  system  in  State  colleges,  by 
Edward  Orton. 
54.  Yalne  of  common-school  education  to  common  labor.    (Reprinted  from  Annual  Report,  1872.)    pp* 
S7.    (Circ.  int  3, 1870.)    Out  of  print 
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65.  Traininfi;  schools  for  cookery.    ByS.  A.MarthaOanfield.    pp.49.    (Giro.  inf.  4, 1879.)    Oat  of  print. 

66,  American  edncation  as  described  by  the  French  ooniniission  to  the  Intoruational  Exhibition  of 

1878.    By  Ferdinand  Buisson  and  others,    pp.  87.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1879.)    Out  of  print. 

57.  College  libraries  as  aids  to  instmction.    By  Justin  Winsor  and  Otis  H.  Bobinson.    pp.  27.    (Circ. 

inf.  1,  1880.)    Out  of  print. 

58.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1880.  pp.  112.  (Giro.  inf.  2, 1880.) 
Partial  eontentt :  Bell's  system  of  visible  speech,  by  L.  A.  Butterfield ;  Education  of  dependent 
children,  by  G.  D.  Randall;  Best  system  of  schools  for  a  State,  by  J.  H.  Smart;  University 
education,  by  David  C.  Oilman ;  Technical  education  in  its  relations  to  elementary  schooln, 
by  J.  D.  Philbrick ;  Technological  museums,  by  J.  D.  Fhilbrick ;  The  Tenth  Census  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  by  W.  T.  Harris;  Discussion  of  the  high-school  question,  by  J. 
W.  Dickinson,  W.  T.  Harris,  J.  P.  Wickershara;  Congress  and  the  education  of  the  people, 
by  W.  H.  Ruffher;  Laws  relating  to  the  State  public  school  for  dependent  children  at  Cold- 
water,  Michigan.  Outline  of  the  school  systems  of  the  various  States. 
50.  Legal  rights  of  children.    By  S.  M.  Wilcox,    pp.  96.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

60.  Rural  Hchool  architecture.    By  T.  M.  Clark,    pp.  106.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

61.  English  rural  schools.    By  Henry  W.Uulbert.    pp.  26.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1830.)    Out  of  print. 

62.  Instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  United  States.    By  F.  W.  Clarke,    pp.  219.    (Circ. 

inf.  8, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

63.  The  spelling  reform.    By  Francis  A.  March,    pp.  36.     (Circ.  inf.  7, 1880.)    Out  of  print. 

64.  Construction  of  library  buildings.    By  William  F.  I»oole.    pp.  26.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1881.) 

65.  Relation  of  education  to  industry  and  technical  training  in  American  schools.    By  E.  E.  White. 

pp.  22.    (Ciro„  inf.  2, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

66.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

New  York,  1881,  pp.  79.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 
Partial  contentM :  Uniformity  of  school  statistics,  by  Andrew  McMillan :  The  conservation  of 
pedagogic  energy, by  C. O. Thompson;  Our  schools  and  our  forests,  by  Franklin  B   Hough; 
Museums  iUustratiTe  of  education,  by  John  F.aton ;  Education  and  the  State,  by  J.  W. 
Patterson. 

67.  Education  in  France,    pp.144.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

68.  Causes  of  deafness  among  school  children,  and  the  instrnrtion  of  children  with  impaired  hearing. 

By  Samuel  Sexton,    pp.  47.    (Circ.  inf.  6, 1881.)    Out  of  print. 

69.  Effects  of  student  life  on  the  eyesight.    By  A.  W.  Calhoun     pp.  29.    (Ciir.  inf.  6, 1881.)    Out  of 

print. 

70.  Inception,  organization,  and  management  of  training  schools  for  nurses     By  S.  A.  Martha  Cantiold. 

pp.  28.     (Circ.  inf.  1, 1882.)    Out  of  print. 

71.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  1882.  pp.  112.  (Circ.  inf.  2, 1882.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  eontentt:  Information  necessary  to  determine  the  merita  of  the  heating  and  ventilation 
of  a  school  building,  by  Jolin  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.;  The  chemical  examination  of  air  as 
applied  to  questions  of  ventilation,  by  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  U.  S.  A. ;  Obstacles  in  the  way  of 
better  primary  edncation,  by  H.  Jones ;  Chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  by  G.  Stanley  Hall;  National  aid  to  education,  from  a  Northern  standpoint,  by 
Dexter  H.  Hawkins;  Education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson;  Resolution  rosx'octing  a 
national  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska;  Some  fundamental  inquries  concerning  the 
common-school  studies,  by  John  M.  Gregory ;  How  to  improve  the  qualilications  ot  teachers, 
by  W.  T.  Harris. 

72.  University  of  Bonn.    By  Edmond  DreyfusBrisac.    pp.  67.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1882  )    Out  of  print. 

73.  Industrial  art  in  schools.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.    pp.  37.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1882.)    Out  of  print 

74.  Maternal  schools  in  France,    pp.  14.    (Circ.  inf.  5, 1882.)    Out  of  print. 

75.  Technical  instruction  in  France,    pp.  68,    (Circ.  inf.  6, 1882.)    Out  of  print. 

76.  Legal  provisions  respecting  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,    pp.  46.    (Circ.  inf.  1, 1883.) 

Out  of  print. 

77.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,    pp.  30.    (Giro.  inf.  2, 1883.) 

78.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1883.  pp.  81.  (Circ.  mf.  3, 1883.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  conU-nts:  Natural  history  in  public  schools,  its  utility  and  practicability  as  illustrated 
by  the  methods  adopted  in  New  York  City,  by  Albert  S.  IMckmore:  Communication  resi>ect- 
ing  industrial  education,  by  Chaa.  G.  Leland;  The  educational  lessons  ot  the  census,  by  Wm. 
T.  Harris;  If  universal  suffrage,  then  universal  education,  by  Atticus  G.  Huygood;  Consti- 
tutionality of  national  aid  to  edncation,  by  Wm.  Lawrence;  Indian  education,  by  B.  G. 
Northrup,  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Alice  G.  Fletcher;  School  supervision :  How  and  by  whom  the 
fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion  is  determined,  by  C.  G.  Edwards  and  others. 

79.  Recent  school-law  decisions.    By  Lyndon  A.  Smith. .  pp.  82.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1883.)    Out  of  print. 

80.  Meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Ck>ngress  at  Rome.    pp.  11.    (Giro,  ind  1, 1884.)    Oat  of  print. 
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81.  Tbe  teaching,  praotioe,  and  literature  of  ahorthand.    (Second  and  enlarged  edition.)    By  Jolius 

E.  Bock  well.    pp.  184.    (Giro.  inf.  2. 1884.)    Oat  of  print. 
aa.  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States.    "With  appendix  on  national  aid  to  education.    By^Charles  Warren 

and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,    pp.  99.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 

83.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
'     'Washington,  D.  C,  1884.    pp.  176.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1884.)    Out  of  print . 

Partial  eontnUf .-  Supervision  of  public  schools,  by  John  W.  Holcombe ;  Indian  education,  by 
J.  M.  Ha  worth;  Indian  e<lucation,  by  B.  H.  Pratt;  Indian  education,  by  S.  C.  Armstrong; 
Arbor  day  in  the  public  schools,  by  J.  B.  PosMlee;  Arbor  day  in  tho  public  schools,  by  B.  G. 
Northrop;  Recess,  by  W.T.Harris;  No  recess,  by  S.  A.  Ellis;  How  a  State  superintendent 
can  best  advance  popular  education,  by  E.  E.  Higbee;  National  aid  for  the  support  of  ptiblio 
schools,  by  J.  W.  Dickinson ;  The  educational  status  and  needs  of  tho  Soutb,  by  Robert 
Bingham;  Legislation  respecting  national  aid  to  e<lucation,  proposed  by  tbe  interstate 
educational  convention,  with  remarks  and  tables ;  The  now  bill  for  national  aid  to  public 
schools,  by  B.  G.  Northrop ;  Industrial  education,  by  Johu  M.  Ordway;  Public  instruction 
in  industrial  pursuits,  by  A. P. Marble;  Education  at  tho  World's  Industrial  aud  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition :  The  new  order  of  Mercy,  or  Crime  and  its  prevention,  by  George  T. 
Angell;  Education  of  the  normal  color  sense,  by  B.Joy  Jeffries;  Supplementary  reading,  by 
George  J.  Luckey;  Reading,  by  Chas.  G.  Edward.«»;  Reading,  by  J.  O.  Wilson. 

84.  Saggeations  respecting  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.    1884-85.    pp.  28. 

(Circ.  inf.  5, 1884.)    Out  of  print. 

85.  Rural  schools.    Progress  in  tbe  past;  means  of  improvement  in  the  future.    By  Annie  Tolman 

Smith,    pp.00.    (Circ.  inf. 6. 1884.)    Out  of  print. 

86.  Aims  and  methods  of  the  teaching  of  physics.    By  Charles  K.  Wead.    pp.  1S8.     (Circ.  inf.  7, 1884.) 

87.  City  school  systems  in  the  United  States.     By  John  D.  Philbrick.    pp.2u7.     (Circ.  inf.  1,  1885.) 

Out  of  print. 

88.  Teachers' institutes.    By  James  H.  Smart,    pp.206.    (Circ.  inf. 2. 1885.)     Out  of  print. 

89.  Review  of  the  rejwrts  of  the  British  royal  commissionsr  on  technical  instruction,  with  notes.    By 

Chaa.  O.  Thompson,    pp.  55.    (Circ.  inf.  3, 1885.) 

90.  Education  in  Japan,    pp.  56.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1885.)    Out  of  print. 

91.  Physical  training  in  American  colleges  and  universities.    By  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell.    pp,  183. 

(Circ.  inf.  5,  1886.)    Out  of  print. 

92.  Study  of  music  in  public  schools.    By  Charles  Warren,    pp.  78.     (Circ.  inf.  1, 1886.)    Out  of  print. 

93.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Asso<;iution, 

Washington,  D.  C.  1886.  pp.  91.  (Circ.  inf.  2, 1886.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  content*:  School  superintendence  a  profession,  by  M.  A.  Newell ;  Duties  of  county  super- 
intendents, by  D.  L.  Kiehle;  Reading  circles  for  teachers,  by  Jerome  Allen ;  The  coeducation 
of  the  races,  by  Chas.  S.  Young;  National  aid  to  education,  by  J.  A.  Lovett:  The  education 
and  religious  interests  of  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  by  S.  M.  Finger;  Forestry  in  e<lu- 
cation,  by  Warren  Higley;  Language  work,  by  N. C.  Dougherty;  Growth  and  bouetits  of 
reading  circles,  by  Herbert  M.  Skinner;  CHty  superintendence,  by  J.  W.  Akei»;  On  the 
substitution  of  "Intermediate"  for  *' Grammar'*  as  a  designation  in  the  nomenclature  of 
graded  schools. 

94.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary.    By  Herbert  B.  Adams,    pp.89.     (Circ.  inf.  1, 1887.) 

95.  Study  of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities.     By  Herbert  B.  Adams,    pp.  299.     (Circ. 

Inf.  2. 1887.)    Out  of  print. 

96.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associntion, 

Washington,  D.  C 1887.    pp.  200.     (CHrc.  inf.  3, 1887.)     Out  of  print. 

Partial  contents :  Public  education  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  F.M.Campbell;  Tlie  examination 
and  certitication  of  teachers,  by  Andrew  J.  Rickoflf,  aud  report  of  committee  on;  Civil 
service  and  public  schools:  I,  by  Le  Roy  D.  Brown,  II,  by  Thomas  P.  Ballard;  Powern  and 
duties  of  school  officers  and  teachers:  I,  by  A.  P.  Marble,  11,  by  J.  M.  (rreeu;  The  best 
system  of  county  and  city  supervision,  by  E.  £.  Higbee;  Industrial  education  in  our  public 
schools :  I,  by  F.  W.  Parker,  II,  by  W.  B.  Powell ;  The  pro\ince  of  tho  public  school,  by  J .  W. 
Dickinson;  What  a  small  city  is  doing  in  industrial  education,  by  H.  W.  Conipiuu:  A  sys- 
tem of  grading  for  country  schools,  by  J.  W.  Holcombe;  The  best  system  of  State  school 
supervision,  by  Warren  Easton ;  State  text-books,  by  F.  M.  Campbell ;  The  nation  aud  the 
public  schoohi,  by  H.  W.  Blair;  Education  in  Alaska,  by  Sheldon  Jackson. 

97.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia.    By  Herbert  B.  Adams     pp.  308.    ^Ciro.  inf.  1, 

1888.)    Out  of  print 

98.  History  of  education  in  North  Carolina.    By  Cliarles  Lee  Smith,    pp.  180.    (Circ.  inf.  2, 1888  )    Out 

of  print. 

99.  History  of  higher  education  in  South  Carolina.    By  C.  Meriwether,    pp.247.     (Circ. inf. 3, 1888.) 

Ont  of  print. 

100.  Education  in  Georgia.    By  Chas.  Edgeworth  Jones,    pp.  154.    (Circ.  inf.  4, 1888.) 

101.  Industrial  edaisation  in  the  Sonth.    By  A.  D.  Alayo.    pp.  06.    (Circ  inf.  5, 1888.)    Oat  of  print. 
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102.  Proceediii<;A  of  the  Department  of  Sn peris tendencc  of  the  National  Edncational  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1888.  pp.165.  (Circ  inf.  6, 1888.)  Out  of  print. 
Partial  contents:  How  and  to  what  extent  can  manoal  training  be  ingrafted  in  onr  syBtem  of 
public  schools?  by  Chns.  H.  Ham.  Discassetl  by  A.  P.  Marble,  Nicholas  Murray  Bn tier, 
fl.  n.  Belfield,  M.  A.  NeTrell,  Chas.  H.  nam ;  AVhat  is  the  pnrpose  of  county  institutes,  and 
how  is  it  best  secured?  by  Jessie  B.  Thayer;  Elocution:  Its  place  in  education,  by  Martha 
Fleming ;  IIow  shall  the  qualifications  of  teachers  be  determined  ?  by  A.  S.  Draper ;  Arc  the 
normal  schools  as  they  exist  in  our  several  States  adequate  to  accvmplish  the  work  for  which 
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Table  2.— Data  from  United  States  Census  Reports  of  1870  ^  1880,  and  1800:  (a)  Belation 
of  the  school  population  to  the  total  population  and  to  the  adult  male  population; 
(b)  proportion  of  white  school  population  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  ;  (c)  percentage 
of  foreign  born  in  the  total  population 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Soath  Atlantic  Division. 
South  (.'eutral  Division.. 
Kortli  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kow  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

liow  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marj'land 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tenncsseo 

Alabama 

MisRissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wiscon.sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nort  h  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colomdo 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Number  of  children  5 
to  18  years  of  age  to 
every  100  persons  of 
the  total  population. 


1870. 


31.27 


28.30 
33.02 
33.92 
32.40 
25.57 


28.01 
24.75 
27.18 
25.51 
25.66 
25.86 
28.09 
29.01 
30.55 

31.84 
31.30 
27.01 
32.30 
34.13 
33.60 
33.15 
34.42 
34.03 

34.41 
34.13 
34.40 
33.70 
31.11 
34.80 
34.16 


31.74 
33.75 
32.  24 
30.28 
33.57 
32.45 
33.06 
33.57 

}23.74 

28.07 
29.83 

10.20 
9.39 
22.47 
31.90 
16.78 
35.05 
12.56 
11.30 
26.96 
82.34 
24.48 


1880. 


30.04 


25.71 
:i2.80 
25.06 
23.98 
24.64 
24.97 
26.32 
27.98 
29.43 

29.11 
29.89 
20.87 
32.43 
33.37 
32.30 
33.21 
33.17 
32.82 

33.14 
33.4-1 
33.37 
34.12 
31.93 
32.60 
33.15 


29.75 
31.37 
30.66 
28.37 
30.85 
30.43 
31.40 
32.35 

24.34 

29.88 
31.73 

17.10 
18.06 
18.72 
29.85 
19.59 
33.39 
18.22 
22.98 
27.19 
28.63 
'J5.  03 


1890. 


29.61 


26.87 

25.39 

32.24 

34.04 

33.13 

34.76 

30.63 

29.33 

25.13 

24.33 

Number 
of  adult 
males  to 
everv  100 
chilaren 

6  to  18 
years  of 

age  in 
1890. 


I 


24.60  ' 

22.29 

24.65 

22.87 

24.38 

23.54 

24.57 

26.04 

27.92 

28.19 
29.28 
25.38 
34.16 
33.62 
35.35 
37.14 
35.50 
33.23 

32.76 
34.22 
35.70 
36.69 
34.04 
35. 10 
35.68 
30.18 

28.37 
29.54 
28.26 
27.77 
29.88 
28.93 
30.17 
31.11 
27.30 
29.29 
30.12 
31.59 

18.06 

21.33 

22 

28.07 

25.42 

32.45 

21.87 

27.07 

22.  C9 

26.96 

23.72 


91.4 


114.4 
66.8 
65.9 
94.6 

156.7 


123.7 
140.8 
124.1 
129.9 
118.7 
127.6 
120.1 
109.9 
99.6 

100.1 
88.7 

110.3 
67.0 
70.7 
59.9 
55.1 
61.0 
74.0 

74.0 
66.5 
60.1 
57.3 
65.8 
68.3 
64.0 
102.7 

97.6 

91.9 

99.2 

106.2 

91.6 

99.8 

90.2 

84.7 

112.2 

100.5 

94.6 

85.0 

274.0 
208.8 
181.8 
104.3 
156.4 
80.7 
209.3 
137.9 
185.3 
132.1 
161.3 


Percent- 

ace  of 

wnito 

children 
5  to  18 

years  of 

age  that 
were  of 
foreign 

birth  or 
parent- 
age in 
1890. 

Percentage  of  foreign 
born  of  total  poi)ula- 
tion. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Per  et. 
33.5 

Peret. 
14.44 

Per  et. 
13.32 

Peret. 
14.77 

45.8 

6.6 

8.6 

41.5 

44.7 


25.0 
88.4 
33.4 
60.5 
62.4 
54.6 
54.8 
48.8 
32.3 

17.3 

24.4 

26.3 

2.8 

5.9 

.7 

2.3 

2.1 

11.5 

8.7 
2.9 
3.2 
3.1 
17.8 
16.9 
8.5 
9.6 

30.4 
17.8 
47.0 
56.1 
72.4 
76.4 
42.6 
22.5 
80.3 
61.2 
42.1 
26.4 

49.4 
47.2 
36.3 
13.2 
67.1 
66.6 
60.8 
41.1 
39.3 
27.9 
51.8 


20.40 

2.85 

3. 62 

17.97 

31.64 


7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.14 
25.97 

20.  a*) 

15.48 

7.31 

10.68 

12.34 

1.12 

3.87 

.28 

1.14 

.94 

2.65 

4.80 
1.53 
1  00 
1.35 
8.53 
7.62 
1.04 


19.40 

2.29 

3.08 

16.80 

28.29 

22.34 

2.35 

2.93 

18.16 

25.46 

9.07 
13.34 

11.94 
19.21 

13.98 
8.42 
20.28 
22.63 
34.56 
36.55 
17.14 
12.91 

[33.95 

25.00 
13.28 

88.74 
38.53 
16.55 
6.12 
60.15 
35.38 
44.25 
52.57 
20.97 
12.76 
37.45 


12.33 
24.87 
26.76 
20.88 
23.83 
10.60 
13.73 

6.46 

8.  80 

9.64 

.97 

2.95 

.27 

.77 

.69 

3  68 

3.61 
1  08 
.77 
.81 
5.76 
7.20 
1.29 


12.35 
7.29 
18.96 
23.73 
30.82 
34.28 
16.11 
9.76 

38.32 

21.53 
11.05 

29.42 
28.14 
20.48 
6.73 
39.69 
30.56 
41.20 
30.59 
21.04 
17.45 
83.87 


{ 


13.26 
29.35 
30.77 
24.  GO 
20.19 
22.77 
16.08 

7.81 

9.05 

8.15 

1.11 

2.48 

.23 

.51 

.66 

5  86 

3.19 
1. 13 
.08 
.02 
4.45 
6.84 
1.26 
4.43 

12.51 
6.67 
22.01 
25.97 
30.78 
35.90 
16.95 
8.77 
44.58 
27.69 
19.18 
10.86 

32.61 
24.57 
20.38 
7.33 
31,52 
25.52 
32.14 
20.68 
25.76 
18.27 
80.32 
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StiH«nrT9rciWrv, 
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so;  813 

k;774 
128,505 

1,042.  lea 

XI 4.  072 

31,434 
1S4.261 

342,288 
l!0i:280 

SM.fWI 
334,168 

» as;  437 

5U;241 
1.176;  074 

=  33,174 
3B2;i33 

100,373 
40;..  120 

.3So;b)S 

2B«,57S 
S3.  Odd 

820.  »«2 

-II 

364;  B67 
543.062 

l,«8:trw 
WsilKiil 
28.878 

211, 3U 

S.Z 

7,2*7 

si 

359,697 

D87..45 
91,31 

0  50.24 
80.83 

«3;^ 

70. 3B 

48:70 
41.00 

49,47 

ii:8o 

21.31 

Nsw  HaiiirialiiTO 

672.98 

RhXlli'iim<l.;i'.'.'." 

Kbw  York 

Bonlh  Allaouo  Ulvfslon: 

87:60 

Diel'ilctofOolumbU. 

ail.  29 

■Weil  Vi^^ni. 

Nnrtb  C>rnliuB 

49.81 

T«1I1BH1»1! 

B32.U0 

*o;oo 

M.7S 

21.00 
40.20 

58.21 

26:87 
a_t2,4U 

BivIL  Onin)  PlvlaloD ; 

710.371 
971,787 
ZU.1»5 

8i.7T7 
1,1157 

a  1,  irx 

900 
aB.DOD 

mini 

720, 4M 
511,  2K! 

S:K 

S9B,45T 

4a);o6T 

482  »llfl 
»2,NB 
4,270 

til 

K7W 

iiw;to5 

707, 43» 

,Si 

Ss 

{  si 

UD,»>0 
Mil,  1122 

iii,Bao 

7:387 

M 

B4.04 
78.84 

79: 05 
73.  B2 
75.02 
84.44 
68.03 

S8,7n 

70.  at 

42:28 

"sa.'is' 

W.B7 

a  09;  00 
87.73 

78.89 

82.  ;i9 

78:  08 
73.  7B 

88.85 

83.  T7 

89:82 
13.32 

79:73 
72:30 

75,(12 

70.  M 
71)  21 

IS 

74.60 

71.14 
54.48 

I3K 
SI  72 

7a;  80 

82.88 

Iiirtwiia 

8a  40 

^TJlfe 

"^'A 

gs,'^i«'""» 

08.87 
674.88 

■Weit^m  ItlviHioD! 

ciiS  ■■  ■■'■■■■■■ 

79.29 

Ko*  llBim. 

■\Vo«hin)(ton 

83.88 

•tin  1891-92.       dltishesi 
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Ta-BLE  5. — 


The  school  titroUment  of  lSOJl-9'1  claulficd  hij  wr:  pvr  cent  of  the  male  and  of 
theftmale  sohool  population  mrolhd,  also  of  the  total  population. 


State  or  Territory. 


"Wliolo  number  <»f  cliirt'r«»nt  pupils 
eurollcd. 


Per  cent  of  school  pop- 
ulation (5  to  18  vt'ars 
of  age)  ourolled. 


Male. 


I 


FiMnale. 


Total. 


Malr 
Male.    Female  .     and 
I  female. 


3 


rnited  State** I  a  7, 307, 6.3& 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviiiion a  1,756.  480 

South  A tlant io  Division '  a  1, 009, 840 

South  C4*ntral  Hi  vision i  al,  :t68. 1 W 

Jf ortb  Central  Division |  a  2.  809. 125 

We»t4-rn  Divihiou l     a364,000 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  (1893-94)  . 

Vermont 

MaMHa«-hu8etts 

Khode  Inland 

Conneotirat 

New  York 

New  .) erwey 

Pennaylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

Maryland 

DiHtri'-t  of  Columbia 

Virffinia 

We.st  V  irginia 

Korth  Can»liua 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Scmth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tenuesnee  (1894-95) 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1894-05) 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michii^n  (1894-95) 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiiMkonri 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1893-94)  .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Itah 

NeA'jwla 

Idah<i 

Wa.*«li  ington 

Oregon 

California 


32,003 
33, 491 


30, 148 
"i4i,*373" 


(17,071,439  ,  14,379.078  !  69.39   68.43  ■  68.93 


a  1,707, 

4:<2 

3,463,912  ; 

a  990.  374 

2.00<.,214  ' 

al.32I, 

344 

2, 689.  538  1 

a  2. 701. 

338 

5,  510  463  I 

a  350, 951 

714.951 

70.  08 
60.91 
61.07 
76.38 
77.28 


69.20 
60.70 
64).  54 
75. 12 
76.75 


60.83 
60.  HI 
75.  75 
77.  00 


19,8K2 
182,944 
113, 554 
188, 178 
116,  091 
211.040 

50,600 

204,607 
244, 192 


175,  672 

82, 726 

311.895 

153, 946 

32,  615 

422,  035 


456,648 
240. 420 
208,  787 


336,112 

30.103 

46.549 

139.  6:« 

193,  436 


5, 805 
48,  593 
13, 738 

6.789 
33. 476 

3,724 

16,  4;t9 

45,859 

43.818 

130,914 


30,434 
31, 920 


29.093 


138,957 


22,582 
179.  189 
102.111 
182,  742 
116,246 
212, 746 

49, 713 

195, 519 
233. 933 


174,  043 

81,591 

304,673 

142, 629 

31,071 

397, 927 


441.971 
236,264 
203, 727 


328,835 

26,  986 

41.477 

132,  677 

184. 903 


6.717 
46.  093 

9,621 

6.  100 
33, 234 

3,543 

16, 121 

44. 2,54 

43. 3«U 

128,783 


134. 140 

62.437  I 

65.411  ! 

424.  .353 

59. 241 

141, 485 

1, 176,  074 

280,  330 

1,120,441 

33, 174 
219, 362 

42,464 
362. 133 
215,  665 
370,  920 
232.  337 
423. 786 
100.  373 

400, 126 
478.  125 
319.  526 
350,615 
164,317 
616.  568 
296,575 
63.086 

820.  .562 
543.665 
898.  619 
476.  684 
412,514 
354,  r,57 
543.  052 
664.  IU7 
57, 088 
88.  026 
272,310  i 
378. 339 

28.  876 
11.5X2 

94,  vm 

23.359  I 
12,889  i 
66,710  I 
7.267  i 
32,560 
90,  113  i 
87.212 
259.697  i 


73.72 
79.25 


70.29 
80.  38 


63.17  1 

60.41 

63.96 

63.74 

1 
........i. ....... 

1 

58.14 
62.60 
78.65 
59.73 
49.31 
58.34 
63.20 


62.  31 
62.33 
72.32 
59.25 
50.  33 
60.17 
62.43 


62.03   60.  .54 
75. 53   74.  97 


66.20 
39.21 
58.96 
66.91 
76.18 


08.  03 
39.  03 
58.  95 
63,  87 
77.78 


76.38  I  73.58 


71. 

18 

69.88 

76. 

60 

76.56 

67. 

53 

66.88 

1 : 

,  71.2.5 

70.99 

70.27  , 

67.37 

77.42  1 

72.30 

81.  72 

81.  10 

90.40 

89.84 

53.25 
80.24 
54.01» 
67.45 
78.88 
80.88 
82.  36 
82.  28 
85.  00 
76.  7.H 


55.73 
77.86 
39.  55 
61. 86 

HO.  18 
79.  27 
K.5.  .52 
K\.  37 
H5.  84 
77.20 


84.52 

72.  03 
79.80 
72.88 
61.77 

73.  60 
71.18 
6:<.  87 
67,50 

67.93 
64.66 
60.20 
62.47 

75. 53 
59.50 
49.81 
59.25 
62.81 

61.29 
76.23 
52.36 
67.10 
39.11 
68.96 
65.42 
76.95 

75.00 
80.40 
70.  52 
76.58 
67.22 
74.72 
86.20 
71.13 
68.87 
74.88 
81.42 
90.  14 

76.20 
54.46 
79.  (V7 
46.98 
64.71 

79. 54 
80.06 
83.88 
82.  78 
86.  40 
77.00 


Per 
cent  of 
the 
total 
po])nla- 
tioi!  on- 
rolled. 


20. 37 


17.75 
20.69 

21.  10 

22.  19 
18.66 


20.46 
16.05 
19.67 
16.66 
15.06 
17.30 
17.50 
16.33 
18.84 

19.  16 
18.93 
15.30 
21.34 
25.  40 
21.04 
18.50 
21.04 
20.87 

20.08 
2.5.75 
18.70 
24.62 
13.32 
20.70 
23.34 
23.23 

21.28 
23.75 

19.  93 
21.26 

20.  U9 
21.62 
26.01 
22.13 
18.80 
21.93 

24.  52 
28.48 

13.77 
11.62 
17.40 
13. 18 
16.45 

25.  82 
17.51 

22.  71 
18.79 

23.  t'S 
18.  27 


a  Approximately. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (i.  c,  children  5  to  18  years  of  afje)  enrolled 

in  the  puhtio  schools j  for  a  period  of  years. 


Tear. 


1870-71.. 
1871-72.. 
1872-73.. 
1873-74.. 
1871-75.. 
187^-70.. 
1870-77.- 
1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1879-80. . 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1883-84.. 
1884-85-. 
1885-86.. 
188(V-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1890-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95  a 
1895-96  a 


rnited 
States. 


North 
Atlantic 
Division. 


61.45 
62.20 
02.36 
64.40 
05.54 
64.70 
63.92 
65.75 
64.64 
65.50 
65.03 
05.03 
G6.39 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.98 
68.33 
68.20 
68.61 
60.03 
69.06 
68.72 
69.39 
69.85 
68.93 


77.95 
77.33 
76.79 
77.77 
78.59 
78.55 
76.83 
77.09 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
72.63 
72.23 
71.60 
70.60 
70.45 
69.85 
69.98 
68.64 
69.63 
71.07 
69.97 


Sonth 
Atlantic 
Divinion. 


30.51 
32.27 
85.86 
42.10 
44.61 
46.72 
47.02 
48.85 
46.72 
50.74 
51.49 
51.90 
54.30 
56.25 
57.17 
57.68 
58.98 
58.68 
58.40 
59.22 
59.80 
58.88 
60.93 
61.74 
61.73 
60.83 


South 
Central 


North 
Central 


Western 


Division.  Division. ;  ^^i^'ision. 


34.17 
37.94 
38.67 
40.82 
42.47 
37.36 
88.51 
43.50 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
50.68 
53.59 
56.57 
56.82 
56.21 
58.67 
58.28 
60.14 
62.51 
63.14 
62.39 
63.37 
63.96 
60.81 


76.87 
77.04 
75.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.60 
77.88 
75.28 
75.84 
74.59 
74.15 
75.13 
75.00 
75.46 
76.03 
75.77 
75.96 
76.63 
76.46 
76.00 
75.85 
75.52 
75.73 
75.58 
75.76 


54.77 
54.43 
57.52 
61.04 
64.39 
66.37 
66.12 
66.26 
05.68 
64.96 
64.82 
65.93 
67.05 
68.01 
68.63 
68.03 
07.97 
66. 6S 
60.30 
70.01 
73.28 
75.32 
73.51 
78.33 
74.80 
77.00 


aSabJect  to  correction. 
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Table  7. — The  average  daily  attendance  at  various  periods^  and  its  relation  in  1805-00  to 

the  enrollment. 


state  or  Territory. 


roitcsl  States 


Korth  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Atlantic  Division 
Soath  Central  DiN-i^ion.. 
North  Central  Division . 
Western  Dirision 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  ilampsbire 

V**nnofi  t 

Majsnarhusetts 

KhMle  Island 

Ctmnecticut 

Now  York *. 

New  Jersey 

PctniiHvlvauia 

Sooth  Atlantic  Division : 

I>cl:tware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

-  Virginia 

Wfei%t  Virginia 

North  Carolinia 

Soath  Carolina 

Ctoorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Missiiwippi 

Ijuaisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlUnoia 

Michi;!an 

\Vi{«cousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisAonri 

North  Dakota 

Sonth  Dakota 

Nebraaka 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliibmia 


Average  number  of  rtnpils  attending  school 

each  day. 


1870-71. 


4.545,317 


1879-80. 


6. 144, 143 


1889-90. 


1, 627, 208 
368,  111 
535,632 

1,011,720 
102, 646 


100.392 
48,150 

6  44,100 

201.750 
22,485 
62,68:{ 

403.648 
86,812 

567,188 


612. 
56, 
10, 
77. 
51, 

673, 

644, 
31, 

610. 


1,  824. 487 
77«.  798 
902,767 

2,451,167 
188,924 


700  . 

435 

261 

402 

336 

000 

700 

377 

900 


120, 860 
689,000 

107,666 

90,000 

640,500 

641,000 

646.600 


} 


432,452 

295,071 

341,686 

6193,000 

6 132,  000 

50,694 

211,562 

187, 024 

6 1, 040 

614,300 
52,891 

61,100 

6250 

2,611 

6880 


12,819 

1.800 

6600 

63,300 

615,000 

64,286 


103. 115 

48,966 

48,606 

233,127 

27,217 

73,546 

573, 089 

115, 194 

601,627 

17.  439 
85,778 
20,637 

128,404 
01,604 

170, 100 
690,600 

145,190 
27,046 

178,000 
208,528 
117,978 
156,  761 

654,800 
6132,000 

654,700 


476,279 

321,659 

431,638 

6  240,  000 

6156,000 

6  78.  400 

259,  836 

6281,000 

8,530 

60,156 
137,609 

6  3,000 
1,920 

12,618 
3,150 
2,847 

17, 178 
5.401 
4,863 

10, 546 

27,435 
100,966 


8, 153, 635 


2, 036, 459 
1, 126, 683 
1, 467, 649 
3, 188.  732 
334. 112 


98,364 

41,526 

45,887 

273.910 

33.905 

83,656 

642,  l>84 

133.286 

682,041 

19.640 
102,351 

28,184 
198,290 
121.  700 
203,100 
147.  709 
240,  791 

64,819 

225, 739 
323,548 
182, 467 
207,704 
87,536 
291,041 
6148,714 


549,269 

342,  275 

5.!8.  310 

6  282,  0*H) 

2j)0,  457 

127,  025 

300, 309 

384.  027 

20.  094 

48,  327 

140, 139 

243,  300 

10,596 

6  4,700 

38,715 

613,000 

4,702 

20,967 

5,064 

6  9.500 

36.946 

43,333 

146, 589 


1895-96. 


Number 
in  daily 
attend- 
anc«)  for 
each  lUO 
enrolled 
iniaiJo-OO. 


9,747,015  : 


C7.78 


2,  394, 190 
1,250,885 
1. 794. 084 

3,  809,  542 
497. 414 


6'J.  10 
C2.  56 
06.74 
C9.  12 
CU.  58 


94, 
a  42, 

46, 
321, 

41, 

96, 
772, 
175, 
802, 


912 

030 

261 

685 

691 

925 

054 

895  I 

737 


6  c  22.  693 
12:J,227 
32,153 
209,528 
141,081 
231,725 
170,  201 
254, 142 
06, 135 

286. 861 

d  338,  330 

6204.  000 

(2202,683 

115,310 

440,  249 

171,948 

35,597 

597,  925 

401,  702 

681.  525 

6  d  324,  62,: 

6  271.000 

230.596 

345,  242 

436,  388 

38,478 

a  6  54,  500 

174,  837 

252,  727 

19,443 

a  7, 700 

62.410 

15.937 

7.641 
45,658 

6, 312 

24,256 

63,212 

61,  721 

184, 124 


70.75 
a  67.  30 
70.  72 
75.  78 
70.37 
CS.  50 
65  64 
62.74 
71  t>5 

6c0A.40 
56.19 
75.  72 
57.85 
65.  40 
62.47 
73.  27 
59.  95 
03.89 

71.70 

d70.77 

6  6:t.  84 

d57.Hl 

70.18 

71.40 

57.79 

55. 90 

72.87 
73.90 
75.84 

6  d  68.  11 
6  65.  63 
05.01 
03. 57 
0.'»  03 
67.40 

a601.0I 
64.  20 
06.79 

67.  34 
66.48 
65.93 
es.  22 

51). -ja 

OS.  43 
73. 12 
74.48 
70.15 
70.78 
70.90 


alnl89a-4M. 


6  Approximately. 


e  In  1891-92. 


din  1894-95. 
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Table  6. — Per  cent  of  the  school  population  (i.  c,  children  5  to  IS  years  of  age)  enrolled 

in  the  puhtio  schools j  for  a  period  of  years. 


Tear. 

United 
SUtes. 

North 
Atlantic 
Division. 

Sonth 
Atlantic 
Division. 

South 

Central 

Divinion. 

North 

Central 

Division. 

"WeRtem 
Division. 

1870-71 

61.45 
62.20 
62.36 
64.40 
65.54 
64.70 
63.92 
65.75 
64.64 
65.50 
65.03 
65.03 
06.39 
66.96 
67.96 
68.14 
67.98 
68.33 
68.20 
68.61 
GO.  03 
69.06 
68.72 
69.89 
69.85 
68.93 

77.95 
77.33 
76.79 
77.77 
78.59 
78.55 
76.83 
77.09 
76.18 
75.17 
74.28 
74.56 
74.15 
72.83 
73.23 
72.63 
72.23 
71.60 
70.60 
70.45 
69.85 
69.98 
68.64 
69.63 
71.07 
60.97 

30.51 
32.27 
35.86 
42.10 
44.61 
40.72 
47.02 
48.85 
46.72 
50.74 
51.49 
51.90 
54.80 
56.25 
57.17 
67.68 
68.98 
58.68 
58.40 
59.22 
59.80 
58.88 
60.03 
61.74 
61.73 
60.83 

34.17 
37.94 
38.67 
40.82 
42.47 
37.36 
88.61 
43.60 
44.71 
46.43 
47.03 
47.02 
60.68 
63.59 
56.57 
56.82 
66.21 
68.67 
68.28 
60.14 
62.51 
63.14 
62.39 
63.37 
6.3.96 
60.81 

76.87 
77.04 
75.97 
76.98 
77.54 
77.05 
75.60 
77. 38 
75.28 
75.84 
74.59 
74.15 
75.13 
75.00 
75.46 
76.03 
75.77 
75.96 
76.63 
76.46 
76.00 
75.85 
75.52 
75.73 
75.68 
75.76 

54.77 

1871-72 

54  43 

1 872-73 

57  52 

187a -74 

61.04 

1871-75 

C4. 39 

187^-76 

66  37 

1876-77 

66. 12 

1877-78 

66.26 

1878-79 

05.63 

187&-80 

64.96 

1880-81 

6i.82 

1881-82 

65.93 

1882-83 

67.05 

188:J-84 

68.01 

1884-8.'> 

68.63 

1885-80 

68  03 

1886-87 

67.97 

1887-88 

08.53 

69.39 

1889-90 

70.01 

73.28 

1891-92 

76.32 

73.61 

1893-04 

78.33 

74.80 

1885-96  a 

77.00 

a  Subject  to  correction. 
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Tarlr  fi.— (7).lic™sr  Iniglh  u/irhool  lerm  ill  inrious  piriodii.  (,')  Agiire-jalc  number  of 
Aljlf'  irhonUng  given  to  all  pupUi.  (_3)  The  same  compared  tHlh  the  aehool  populalio* 
and  the  earallMoit  \  eotumm  7  and  5). 

dI  tcm  Id  montha.    TheM  have  twen  uiilfuniily  redureil  to 


Karth  Adutle  Divlalan  . 
Soatli  AUanlio  Dtviiian.. 
lloiillit'!flDtraIDiv!ilan... 
Startb  Ccntnl  lUvUlan  .. 
W«larn  DiTislon 


nith  ACluntio  DlTlilon: 

nuUwBrr 

UarTlukd .._ 

DlBtrictof  Columbia... 

VirginU 

Wsit  Virginia 

Mortb  Carolliia 


Geofri.... 
Florida. . . . 


Oklahinu 

Herth  Ceotnl  miialon  i 
(Ihio 


IlKnida 

Ulolitfiui  ... 

WincgljKlll  .. 


UlHHiiirl 

Knrih  Ilakata.. 
Soiiili  Uakoca .. 


125. 6        IM.  ( 


ITB.  S         ISO, ! 


I  of  ice  in 
189^00. 


I  '    IM.OO 
I  I  (1158. 2 


M,  8.1a.  STB 
M.lWU.lhH-J 
!7,  «^  3T:i 


28, 1  in.  H2S 

T7;i 

o3,UO.B«l 

beTtB 

12.1 

ll.T!3,lt» 

^7,8 

8. 8*1, 700 

M.4 

S'^-k: 

sl'S^'^iS 

30. 3W.  SIO 

72.  a 

B.  WD.  977 

■Hi 

<MW,B79 

r. 

S2,OW,67S 

STATE    COMMON-SCHOOL   SYSTEMS.  LXY 

Observations  on  Table  8. — The  ''  aggregate  namber  of  days'  schooling  given''  to  all 
pnpils  (aee  oolonm  6),  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  aggregate  number  of  days 
mttended  by  all  the  pupils,  has  been  computed  for  those  States  which  do  not  make  an 
explicit  report  of  this  item  by  multiplying  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
by  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

Conversely,  the  average  length  of  school  term  (column  5)  for  the  United  States  as  a 
vhole  and  for  each  of  its  geographical  divisions  has  been  obtained  by  dividing  the 
ftirgregate  number  of  days  attended  by  the  average  daily  attendance. 

By  this  method  the  school  term  of  each  State,  in  taking  the  average,  is  in  fact  given 
m  weight  proportioned  to  the  school  attendance  of  the  State,  as  should  be  done  under 
m  correct  interpretation  of  the  expression,  '' Average  length  of  school  term.''  The 
leaalt  might  more  properly  be  called  "Average  length  of  attendance,''  which  is  essen- 
tially what  it  is  desired  to  know. 

A  m<.'thod  which  has  been  in  use  in  some  States  for  finding  the  average  school  term, 
of  a  county,  for  instance,  is  to  weight  the  different  school  terms  of  the  towns  or  dis- 
tricts the  county  is  composed  of  by  the  number  of  schools  in  each.  In  other  words, 
the  total  number  of  days  (or  months)  all  the  schools  of  a  county  were  kept  is  divided 
hy  the  total  number  of  schools  to  get  the  average  time  each  one  was  kept.  So,  in 
finding  the  average  term  for  the  State,  the  school  is  taken  as  the  unit  instead  of  the 
pupil,  the  Bureau's  method.  When  the  schools  differ  much  in  size  (number  of 
papils),  as  they  do  in  all  mixed  urban  and  rural  systems,  varying  from  some  half  a 
dozen  to  500  or  more  pupils  each,  the  average  term  obtained  by  this  method  varies 
rouAlderably  from  that  obtained  by  the  foregoing.  The  long  terms  of  the  large  city 
schools  not  being  given  their  proper  weight,  the  resulting  average  is  too  small.  The 
same  objection  api)lies  still  more  forcibly  to  weighting  the  school  terms  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  or  towns  by  the  number  of  school  districts  in  each. 

Still  another  method  is  to  add  together  the  school  terms  of  the  different  counties 
•r  towns  and  divide  by  the  number  of  such  counties  or  towns;  i.  e.,  the  simple  arith- 
metical mean  is  taken.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Indiana  School  Report  of 
18d4  (p.  572)  in  the  return  from  Marion  County,  where  it  is  stated  that  14,193  pupils 
m  Indianapolis  attended  185  days,  and  856  pupils  in  West  Indianapolis  attended  160 
days,  while  the  average  time  the  whole  15,049  pupils  attended  is  computed  at  172i 
days,  although  nearly  all  (16  out  of  every  17)  attended  185  days.  This  method,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  gives  altogether  too  short  an  average  term,  and  nothing  can  be  said 
in  defense  of  it.  It  is  as  if,  wishing  to  get  the  population  per  square  mile  of  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota  combined,  we  said,  Minnesota,  9.86;  Dakota,  0.92;  average  num- 
ber of  persons  per  square  mile  in  the  combined  territory  (0.92-f9.86) -1-2  =  5.39, 
instead  of  dividing  the  total  population  of  the  two  States  by  the  combined  area  in 
square  miles. 

The  "aggregate  number  of  days'  attendance"  is  a  statistical  item  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  of  great  value,  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  bo  little  or  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Every  teacher*s  register  that  records  the  number  of  pupils 
present  each  day  in  any  school,  as  they  all  presumably  do,  contains  the  data  for 
sscertainiug  it  for  that  school  for  the  school  year  by  the  simple  process  of  addition 
•r  suiumiug  up. 
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Table  9. — (1)  Length  of  school  term.     (2)  The  aggregaie  numhcr  of  dag 8*  schooling  given 

compared  xcith  the  school  poindation. 


Avcra;;e  length  of  school  term,  in  da^'n. 


Year. 


09 

5 

eS 
CO 

? 

a 
H 


1870-71 

1871-72 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 , 

187t)-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 , 

1883-84 

1884-85 , 

1885-86 , 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 , 

1880-90 

1800-91 , 

1891-92 

1892-93 , 

1893-94 

1894-95a 

1895-96a 


132. 1 
133.  4 
129. 1 
128.8 
130.4 
133. 1 
132.1 
132.0 
130.2 
130.3 
130.1 
131.2 
129.8 
129.1 
130.7 
130.4 
131.3 
132.3 
133. 7 
134.7 
133.7 
130. 9 
136.3 
139.  0 
141.4 
140.5 


5  (3 

•^   > 

o 


152.0 
151.9 
154.0 
154.8 
158.7 
158.0 
157.2 
157.6 
100.1 
159.2 
158.7 
160.0 
101.0 
156.0 
163.1 
161.6 
165.9 
164.4 
164.1 
166.6 
168.1 
109.1 
169.6 
172. 5 
173.5 
175.5 


I 


i 


a 
o 

1  > 


0 


97.4 

103.4 

97.  4 

95.6 

95.2 

95.6 

91.4 

89.7 

88.6 

92.4 

92.4 

95.9 

95.0 

95.6 

93.4 

93.4 

95.3 

05.7 

05.0 

99.9 

103.8 

105.3 

103.4 

108.2 

106.0 

107.8 


> 


I. 


91.6 

97.7 

89.1 

81.1 

81.0 

82.5 

80.3 

86.7 

81.9 

79.2 

82.1 

82.5 

82.5 

85.0 

87.5 

86.0 

87.5 

87.6 

88.9  I 

88.2  I 

92.0  I 

94.1 

93.0 

99.9 

99.6 

93.0 


Id 

of 


u 

O 

J25 


133,9 
136.1 
129.6 
132.  6 
134.6 
139.1 
139.8 
140.1 
136.4 
139,8 
13H.8 
137.1 
137.1 
138.0 
130.8 
140.4 
139.5 
144.0 
147.5 
148.0 
145.8 
140.8 
146.6 
147.4 
152.  0 
151.6 


Average  nnnibcr  of  days'  Rchooliug  gi^^en 
for  CTerj'  child  5  to  18  years  of  agv. 


119.2 
121.8 
118.3 
119.0 
132.5 
13Q.3 
130.1 
129.9 
132.0 
129.2 
133.8 
136.2 
132.6 
133.  8 
131.8 
130.8 
131.6 
130.7 
135.7 
135.0 
136.0 
139.1 
138. 8 
138. 3 
142.0 
142.0 


3, 

n 

9 


O 

H 


48.7 
49.5 
47.8 
49.0 
51.0 
51.4 
51. 1 

62.0 
53.1 
52.0 
52.9 
53.8 
55. 5 
56.8 
57.3 
57.7 
58.7 
58.9 
50.2 
60.4 
01.1 
61.4 
03.0 
65.3 
65.7 


2  a 


f» 


u 

c 


8 
7 
8 
0 
5 

78.5 
81.4 
84.6 
84.8 


70.2 

08.0 

67.9 

70.4 

72.9 

73.7 

73.6 

75.  6 

75.0 

74.5 

72.2 

73.3 

74.4 

72.5 

77.2 

70.7 

77,8 

76. 

76. 

76. 

77. 

78. 


o 

§ 

< 

s 


.2 

> 


I  e 


18.1 

20.3 

21.7 

24.5 

26.1 

26.8 

26.3 

26.8 

25.7 

29.3 

28.5 

30.6 

32.0 

32.7 

33.7 

33.7 

34.8 

35.5 

35.  4 

37.3 

37.  9 

37.8 

38.6 

41.5 

40.0  ) 

41.0 


1 

p 

n 

o 

'3 

ifi 

S  . 

•r 

-  c 

!>► 

SJ-i 

P 

0.2 

> 

E 

^m 

o 

4>t 

u 

© 

21.8 

25.8 

23.4 

21.9 

23.5 

20,1 

19.8 

24.3 

23.0 

24.  2 

25.0  I 

25.0  ! 

26.8 

30-0 

31.4 

32.0 

32.1 

33.0 

34.0 

33.9 

3.V5 

37.1 

36.6 

40.6 

40.7 

37.7 


'A 


59.0 
59.8 
56.8 
59.8 
60.2 
62.2 
62.3 
64.3 
62.3 
64.4 
62.7 
03.2 
63.9 
07.7 
67.3 
68.7 
68.7 
71.3 
71.6 
71.9 
73.0 
73.1 
74.4 
74.6 
77.0 
79.4 


45.0 
46.0 
45.0 
46.1 
53.6 
54.4 
54.3 
54.5 
56.7 
54.9 
56.9 
58.0 
57.3 
61.6 
58.3 
59.6 
59.1 
57.3 
61.7 
61.2 
64.0 
68.7 
C7.5 
69.1 
73.3 
76.1 


a  Subject  to  correction. 
Table  10. — yumher  and  sex  of  teachers — Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


State  or  Territory, 


!  TVholo  number  of  ditlerent 
teachers  employed. 


Male.     I  Female.       Total. 


North  Atlantic  Division, 
South  Atlantic  Divinion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
K^orth  Central  Division  . 
"Western  Division 


SI 


3 


XTnitc<l  States 130,306      209,959      400.325 


North  Atlantic  Divi.Mon: 

lUainc  

New  llauipshirc 

Vermont 

MassaehuHet  tH 

Kho4le  Island 

Conneetirut 

New  York 

New  Ji-rsey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  . . . 

Vir;iinia 

"NVfst  Virginia 

North  (,'aiolina 

South  Carolina 

Georiiia 

Florida 

a  Approximately. 


18,  619 
20, 106 
31,  328 
54,042  i 
0,211  I 


78.  448 
24,953 
27,990 
123,  880 
14,  088 


97,067 
45.119 
59,  318 
177,  922 
20.  899 


Percentage  of  male  teachers. 


1870-71.      1879-80. 


41.0 


G 


1889-90.      1805-96. 


42.8 


26.2 
63.8 
67.5 
43.2  I 
45.0  I 


28.8 
62.5 
07.2 
41.7 
40.3 


-o    I 


a  1.268 
b  28<» 

379 
1,078 

185 
crf433 
5, 421 

770 
8,  7'JC 


rt5,518 

6,786 

«24.4 

a  27. 2 

fllO.O 

^2.907 

63,187 

15.0 

16.8 

9.8 

2.  572 

2,951 

10.5 

16.8 

12.0 

11,197 

12.  275 

12.7 

13.2 

9.8 

1.517 

1,702 

a  20.  4 

20. 2 

12.6 

ar3..VJ9 

ac  3.  962 

a22.1 

a  22.  8 

a  13. 4 

28. 399 

33, 820 

22.9 

26.0 

16.9 

4,841 

5.620 

82. 5 

28.5 

18.4 

17.  968 

26,  764 

42.8 

45.5 

34.2 

0(7218 
1,1()6 
136 
3. 003 
3.828 
4.294 
2.  028 
4,  507 
1.046 

hlu 


adG22 

3.  510 

895 

5.411 

2,  620 

3.  591 
2.  419 
4,414 
1.402 

1893-94. 


r?840 
4.010 
1.031 
8,417 
6,454 
7,885 
4.447 
8.921 
2,508 


I 


a29.9 
45.0  ' 
8.2 
64.5  ! 
79.0 

a  73. 2 
62.4 
7L4 

a  65. 7 


a  46. 6 

42.6 

7.8 

61.8 

75,2 

0  71.3 
59.5 

a  65. 2 
6L0 


34.5 

20.0 
49.1 
57.5 
32.4 
31.1 


e  In  1894-95. 


a31.0 
27.8 
13.0 
4L5 
63.4 
59.1 
49.6 
53.3 
48.0 

din  1891-92. 


8 


32.  G 


10.2 
44.7 
52.8 
30.4 
29.7 


«18.7 

bS.S 

12.8 

8.8 

10.9 

ac  10. 9 

16.0 

13.9 

32.9 

ad  26.0 
24.0 
13.2 
35.7 
59.3 
54.5 
45.6 
50.5 
41.7 
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-Table  10. — Xumber  and  »ex  of  ttaebrr* — Ptrceitlage  of  lualc  tcaclicrs — 


LXVir 

I II  till  lie  il. 


.  StMtB  or  Territory, 


Indiana.... 
Illiuoii> 


Harth  Itakata... 


t3,TM 
2,0M 


14,K5 

H7.Si» 

B.*75 
22,  M7 


t7>HJ5 
3,S3I 

i:i,117 
0,073 


IS70-7L      ISI^SO.     1»S9-1K).  1 


WubiDston  .. 


o.esj 

b  In  1S91-05, 


a  Apiiroximntely. 
Taiile  11. — Shotting,  for  aptriorl  of  year;  irlialper  a 


Fin  18U3-9(, 
t  of  the  wlioh-  number  i>f  teacher 


Year. 

s"t«*  ^s?^ 

South 
AIUdIIc 

Contral 

Div?»™n. 

Ke" 

_ 

ii-ii   li 

Si 

|i 

5.3 

53. 2 
47:0 

44;  T 

07-5 

42:9 

3a.il 
win 

3»!4 
28!t 

1-  0 

15:S 

1S:IJ 

68 
« 

81 

K 
5J 

43.3 

a?: 

M. 

u. 

34. 
32! « 

28.7 
28:8 

11 

21.0 
1».2 

40.3 
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Table  12. — Teachert^  salaries — Number  of  sohoolhaufiea — Value  of  school  property. 


StAte  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  DiWsion. . 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire  (1893-94). 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vaiiia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92) 

^Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virjriuia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geur  j;ia 

Florida , 

South  Central  Division : 

Keutuck}' 

TeunesKee  (1894-95) 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1894-95) 

Louisiana 

Texas ^... 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

ludinn.i 

Illinois , 

Michigan  (1894-95) 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) .. 

Nebraska , 

Kansas , 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Moxico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada , 

Idaho 

WaHhington 

( )re|jfon 

California , 


Average  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers. 


Males. 


Females. 


$47. 37 


$40.24 


61.18 
33.15 
40.84 
47.53 
60.03 


43. 

49. 

38. 
136. 
100. 

84. 
672. 

83. 

44. 

636. 

6  c  48. 

6elll. 

40. 


89 
78 
68 
03 
53 
65 
67 
03 
78 

60 
00 
62 
93 


44.81 
30.66 
34.78 
38.23 
52.  87 


31.94 
27.36 
26.72 
50.30 
50.46 
42.34 
652.17 
48. 13 
38.28 

634.08 

6  c  40.  40 

6c69.00 

26.91 


25. 
23. 


38 
44 


37.51 


44. 
631. 


03 

88 


31. 

34. 

d56. 

32. 


70 
67 
71 
77 


21.40 
28.41 


32.48 

37.18 
626.18 


26.55 

30.95 

rf46.48 

29.55 


42. 
48. 
59. 
46. 
65. 
47. 
38. 
49. 
40. 


00 
25 
76 
17 
27 
30 
28 
50 
29 


44. 
43. 

664. 

58. 

664. 


53 

82 

13 
04 
07 


72. 
65. 
97. 

44. 

45. 
e80. 


90 
21 
77 
52 
56 
16 
19 


39.00 
40.25 
50.63 
35.09 
32.21 
34.96 
32.23 
42.50 
34.84 


37.58 
35.58 

649.72 

45.89 

653.74 


66.26 
44.00 
62.10 
40.31 
38.14 
37.42 
C66.42 


Number  of 
buildings 
used  ns 
school- 
houses. 


240,968 


43,548 
35.185 
47.366 
102, 350 
12,519 


4,196 
1,998 
2,  256 

a  4, 539 

516 

1,633 

12,  027 
1,763 

14,620 

a  497 
a  2, 389 
114 
6.977 
5,475 
6,603 
4,140 
6,752 
2,238 

8.211 
7,212 
7,039 
0.264 
2,894 
10, 126 
4.440 
1,180 

13, 072 

e9,  890 

12,632 

7,835 

0  6,795 

6,670 

13.686 

10,  076 

2,032 

3.524 

6,720 

9,418 

591 

306 

1,654 

a  492 

a  293 

942 

225 

658 

1,890 

1,940 

3,528 


Estimated 
value  of  all 
school  prop- 
erty.       I 


$455,  948, 164 


178.  586. 923 
19, 315.  946 
20,  588, 290 

200.133,720 
37, 323, 285 


3, 738.  506 

3, 086, 824 

1,600.000 

36,  780,  727 

4, 147,  279 

8, 829,  146 

60, 333. 126 

11,  92«,  227 

48. 143,  088 

904, 426 
64.000.000 
3, 260,  000 
3, 070.  010 
3,227.141 
1, 003, 165 

746.  676 
2, 476. 188 

628,340 

4,  216.  750 
3.092.503 
1,373,000 
1. 636, 055 
b  930,  000 
7, 289. 184 
1, 679, 338 

371.460 

40.175,975 

e  18. 867, 494 

43,  765,  475 

16,766,882 

6  « 11, 100.  000 

14.271,771 

15, 867, 425 

15, 032.  082 

I,  926, 420 

3,434,805 

8, 779,  760 

10, 145. 631 

1,  933, 395 
428,706 

5,  859. 477 
264. 430 
428.935 

2,471,338 

298,414 

712,081 

4. 837, 413 

2. 988, 312 

17, 100. 184 


a  Number  of  schools.       6  Approximately.       o  In  1894-95.        din  1892-93.  e  In  1893-94. 


STATE   COMMON-SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 
Table  13. — Private  schools. 


LXIX 


State  or  Territory. 


Fnited  States. 


l^orth  Atlantic  DiTision 
Sontli  Atlantic  DiTision 
Sonth  Central  Division . . 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


North  Atiantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hamphsbire  (1893-M) 

Vermont 

MsMiachusetts 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Virginia 

West  Vir^nia  ( 1893-94) . . . 

North  Carolina  (1891-92)  .. 

Sooth  Carolina 


Oeor^  (1893-94). 
ida 


rion< 
Soioth  Central  Division : 

Kentaoky  (1894-95) 

Tennessee  (1891-92)  .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi  (1894-95)  ... 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklaboma 

Korth  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

ninois 

Michigan  (1894-95) 

Wisconsin  (1894-95).... 

Minnesota  (1894-95) .... 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota  (1893-94). 

South  Dakota  (1893-94) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

MonUna  (1803-94) 

Wyoming  (1894-95).... 

Colorado  (1892-03) 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluom  ia 


Number  of 

pupils  in 

private 

schools. 

9 


Total  public 
and  private 
enrollment. 


!Per  cent  of 
i  pupils  in 
'    private 
schools. 


a  1.334, 800 


a  525, 500 
a  105,  300 
a  104, 500 
a494, 000 
a 45. 500 


7,425 
6,087 
«7,084 
15, 796 
26,577 
167, 201 
45,021 


15.  713.  878 


3, 089, 412 
2. 105,  514 
2, 854.  038 
6, 0O4, 463 
700. 451 


09,862 
71,498 

491.  437 
75,  037 

168,  <K52 
1, 343,  275 

325,  351 


55,000 

26. 200 

1,894 

26, 198 


14, 151 


47,464 
388,  333 
22t),  709 
361,  556 


450.833 


26.400 
45,428 


21, 203 


494,371 
532,935 


65,000 


371.818 
361,575'. 


139,  969 
43,636 
50,164 
20,073 
30,129 
18,663 
4U0 
1,888 


839 
175 
3,813 
3.411 
972 
1,513 
a  100 


4,548 

5,299 

21, 405 


1, 038, 588 
520.  320 
447,635 
372, 165 
579. 181 
eat,  610 
47,  761 
89,  914 


26,  559 
11,428 
80, 902 
26.  770 
13.861 
68,223 
7,367 


94,661 

92,511 

281, 102 


8.49 


13. 17 
5.00 
5.76 
8.23 
5.98 


10.63 
8.51 
13.65 
21.05 
15.81 
12.45 
13.84 


10.55 

6.75 

.86 

T    or. 


3.14 


5.34 
8.53 


5.70 
i.66 


13.48 
8.38 

11.21 
5.39 
6.24 
2.73 
.84 
2.10 


3.16 
1.53 
4.71 
12.74 
7.01 
2.22 
1.36 


4.81 
5.73 
7.61 


a  An  estimate  for  all  the  States  of  the  Division  for  1895-96. 


b  Approximately . 
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Tabli:  14. — Iicceipt  of  school  moneys. 


State  or  Territory. 


Incomo 
from  i)€r- 

inanciit 
fuudB  nnd 

rents  *>f 

.school 
lauils. 


From  taxation. 


From  State 
tuxes. 


3 


From  local 
taxes. 


Total  fn»in 
taxation. 


From  all 

other 
sources. 


6 


Total  rove- 
niio  (ex 
chulin;; 

balanee  on 

hand  and 

jiroeeedH 

ot  bond 

Hales). 


T 'nit cd  States .;$7,  046,152  !$35. 280,153   $123,219,526   $15H,  400.  670   $15,  2;8,  597   $161,304,428 


North  Atlantic  Pivision. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Divisiun  .. 
Korth  Central  Division.. 
"Western  Division 


952. 051 
551,281 
MiK  050 
4,  541.  200 
728.  001 


12.50<i.92l 
4,104,627 
8.  087.  006 
7.  301.  870 
3.  2IO,*560 


North  Atlantic  Division:     ; 

Maine !        49,  45^2 

New  Ilttmjujh ire  (1893-  I 

94) !        14,753 

Vermtmt !        48, 402 

Alassaehusetts "   a  181, 007 

9,094 

100,  543 

277.  670 

200, 000 

0 


lihodo  Island 

Connect  ieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Sontli  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware  (1889-90)6  . 

Maryland 

Di.strietof  Colnmbia. 

Virjjinia 

West  Virginia 

North  Caiolina 

South  Carolina 


G«>or;;ia d 300.  5 


Florida 
South  Ontral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenne.s.s«"'e  (1894-95).. 

Alabama 

!Mississipi>i  (1894-95).. 
Louisiana 


37. 453 

138.  ons 

122.347 

145.000 

77. 946 

49.  121 

Texas /3:J5, 69S 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  (Central  I)i\i«iion; 

Ohio ; 

Indiana " 

Illinois : 

Mi.hi«au  (1894-95) '    6312.  000 

■Wisconsin '    b  200,  000 

Minne.sota <i418, 172 


I 


0 
0 

2,'>7,  214 
004.  0.">6 
689,  348 


Iowa 

Mi«*souri 

North  Dakota 

Soulli  Dakota  (1893-94) 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvominj; 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Ari/.ona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Id.'iho 

Wasliington 

Oreu»»n 

(*aliforni:i 


235.  609 
682,  386 
1.^3.551 
146.220 
6425,  OUO 
420,713 

8.736 

24.  i^AH 

78,  321 

0 

C?) 

(0 

107,961 

13,035 

{«.  303 

l.'i6,4.'>7 

625'J.  000 


60,000 

58.  528 

0 

44.  723 

65U.  UOO 

0 

0 

77 


515, 

86. 

8S. 

118, 

261. 

3,  748, 

2, 10<), 

5,491, 

r6. 
574. 

015. 
330. 
705, 
4H4. 
69,58, 
129, 

1.804, 

1,  2iO. 
350. 
923, 
31.5, 

2,  839, 
490, 

1,741, 
1.708, 
1.000, 
570. 
6  6,')7, 
6702. 

686. 
154. 

6140, 


"42 


817 
258 
0 
034 
664 
744 
240 
422 

0  0 
057 
0 
430 
995 
16«'. 
311 
040 
728 

360 
176 
C0«) 
500 
452 
751 
549 
278 

619 
l!08 
000 
081 
848 
518 

0 
802 
964 

0 
000 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

743 

734 

324 

0 

0 

0 

2,  764,  868 


.am). 

253. 

10. 


47.  750.  ^80 
5.  077,  447 
3,410.064 

58.095.513 
8.  270,  622 


00.  2:')7  801 
9,  782,  074 
ll.:')0:i.  130 
65, 457.  383 
11.499.291 


7,  577,  735 

684,  360 

1,003.114 

5,188,823 

794.  556 


68,  788. 487 
11.017.724 
13,375,294 
75. 190,  475 
13. 022.  448 


1,076,  5.S4  :   1.:'S2,.120 


729. 176  , 

7tW.  .529  ' 

!1,636.«63 

1,170.782 

1.96H,  170 

1.5,  141,044 

2.  68.1.  708 

12,  57^.  024 

209.  000 
l,4.'i8,334  ■ 
1,  (t50.  369 
81.3.  220 
1,219.970 
15,258  : 
83,323  I 
380,245  ' 
44-,722 

1.079.254 

{(•) 

('•) 

176.256  1 
488.595  I 
801,623 
698,  tr.o 
171,  686 


0.941, 
3.011, 

13, 133. 
4.401, 
3.  870, 
3.  264. 
7.  4.">0. 
5,  000, 
620. 
1.0.  »6. 

62.000. 
3.331, 


618 
440 
810 
875 
2J-6 
362 
035 
68.) 
903 
968 
125 
408 


677.  301 
189,  144 

1,99.3,384 
161,494 
11.235 
572,  :")54 
75. 232 
2.35,619 
828.  191 
997.  640 

2,  517,  h28 


815.  9<.)3 

854.  787 

11.636.  h63 

1.288.816 

2.  229.  8::4 

18.  889.  788 

4,879,918 

18, 069,  446 

215,  (M»0 
2,032.391 
1.0.50,369 
1.728,650 
1,  550.  971 

720.  424 

507.  634 
1,339.1.^5 

577,  450 

2. 883.  614 
1,240,  176 

350,  000 
1.  099.  756 

804.  (H7 
3,641.374 
1,  IKO,  199 

294. 964 


11.683. 

5.619. 
14.  133. 

5.031. 

4,  528. 
3. 966, 
7,  450. 

5,  603. 
775, 

1.006. 
2.  231., 
3.331, 


267 
448 
810 
956 
134 
880 
035 
485 
867 
968 
125 
408 


677.  301 
181M44 

1,993.  3K4  I 
161,494  I 
201,978  j 
826.28.^ 
85,  55t»  I 
255,  619 
828. 191 
907.  640 

5,  282.  696 


60.903 

86. 879 

8.  321 

67. 957 

101,763 

4, 119, 187 

4.630 

3,  128, 035 

0 

116,606 

0 

40.  045 

211.530 

10.3,  814 

38. 383 

116.123 

57,  778 

5,  880 

210,  881 

155,  274 

44.706 

387,215 

114.230 

17,768 

07,160 

532.814 
413.  2.*>2 
812,709 
528, 994 
518.  0.58 
480,  139 
862,  751 
48,  771 
SJi.  221 
186,  669 
591.100 
125,  345 

32, 143 

3.587 

/i417.  413 

32.900 
2,341 

40,  .'>44 
9. 017 

46,  980 

16.  .392 
110,768 

81.571 


1,  041,  808 

801,  709 

9.1).  OtW 

11,829,191 

1.  365.  807 

2.501.140 

23,  288.  645 

5, 084,  578 

21, 197, 481 

275.  noO 
2,207.615 
1,050.369 
1.813.418 
1, 812, 501 
824.  238 
009.017 
l,75"i.885 

072.  asi 

3, 028.  432 
1,573,404 

650,  274 
1, 222, 408 
1. 240, 383 
4, 091. 302 
1,  206, 967 

362, 121 

12,473.295 

6. 636, 756 

15. 6  i5,  867 

5, 872.  950 

5.246.19^ 

■  4,865.191 

A8.^54.39o 

6,  424,  642 

1,  017.  639 

1.  339.  857 

3.  246.  225 

3,  877.  406 

718.180 

217,619 

2.489.118 

191  394 

204.319 

866.  832 

203.434 

316,  534 

943.886 

1,244.865 

5,  623,  267 


aincludes  sonn-  rct^oipts  from  other  scmrce.^. 

6Ap])roxim:it«  Iv. 

cStal«*  ai>|>ruj)ri;jti«jn  for  colored  .schools. 

din  1891-W.*.. 

rNot  rejiorled. 


/Income  of  county  funds  onl.v.     The  income  of  the 

State  fund  is  irD-liidcd  in  column  3. 
r/ Includes  county  taxes. 
Alncliidi-s  ]>roceeds  of  b<»nd  sale.?, 
t  Included  in  "other  .sources.'" 


STATE   COMMON-SCHOOL   8VSTEMS. 


S-.AinnilcLiiTii 


bCrollD. 

South  Carulinjt. 

AUtiuiii 


Te 

''III 

M.3 

^SiJ 

IB. 
3- 

■JJ 

l.B 

w.a 

4. 

gn.* 

'r 

"i 

'■; 

80? 

n! 

.M 

b4!n 

^«:3 

Uifl 

t  ApprDXimiitcly. 
<  Slain  approprfalii 
din  im^VwE. 


I  for  calartKl  »f  hool 


/  IneoriHi  of  coiintj  Cmils  onlj-.    T1.( 
Ib«  St4ita  Mluwl  rand  In  incluilcd  In ! 


BEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   EDUCATION. 
Table  lG.—Frogreu  of  »ohool  e;^enditure. 


suit  or  Terrilory. 

Total  amount  eipsndiHl  for  icliaola. 

E.pondBdiiercapilaof 

UTO-71. 

»™-80. 

IWS-M. 

1895-36. 

'Vt 

30. 

'r 

«.. 

1 

» 

3 

4 

A       . 

« 

7 

8 
K.24 

• 

UDitwISUlW. 

Mg,iui.«i2 

K8,ogi.8W 

(110,  BOB.  71B 

I184,1G3.78» 

(1.75 

»2.6I 

JjottiU  Atlaotto  DiuialDii . 
Booili  Cmtrsl  DUrliHoa.. 

!».7M,«S 
B.  781.  Ml 

M.130.U33 
2,214,321) 

b[  laoi  192 
4.8T3,8» 
aS,2BS,«M 

48,323,402 

a,  ;s;,  los 

1 0.^78, 080 
82,323.583 

87,  Mia,  543 

i3;2H;44a 

7a,  852, 365 

2.38 
3;  14 

1.97 

pa 

'.OH 

a!  81 

lioi 

XorlbAtlonlloIHTlitoD: 

BS0.M2 

*M,afli 
B.fTii,3ra 

1,4W;b81 

iii 

2D2,00a 

»,«i 

61.(H\000 

i,o(n,wi 
ua.2U 

i.maTS 

ll),ja8.»T7 
1.873.  4UI 
T,M»;B82 

1,S44:397 

4aa,s<; 

ft4«.lW 
J07.MS 
370.083 
321.02(1 
471,  0» 
lU.SW 

1,  WW.  030 
711.  IM 

B30;7M 

tl,O3O;O0Q 
287,  «M 

'mi!  333 
711,072 

■■as 

2,157,011 
17.  513,  880 

3.340,130 
12,828,422 

b 275, 000 
l,910,««3 

1,601]  soo 

l,ll)8,l«3 
711,  BUO 

,ss 

fiia,6a» 

2,110,878 

&8Bo!ooa 
i,ioo,s-s 

3,  178;  300 
1,018,778 

2;  17 
2.77 

8.80 

2,52 

£33 
iL06 

;99 

41.29 

i:63|  2:24 

2:26  iiiso 

2.03     2. 82 

lies    I'.ia 

iLsai 

1.6Z8 
MO] 

4]  37: 

is;  681 

2*8* 
1,051 

i;7K 

821 
1,081 

2,918 
dl,58; 

3;  391 

'aoi 
i6;Mi 

7,«>B 

ts 

al,6n; 

4;i3: 

'■S 

81- 
201 

5;  80; 

727 

830 

000 
3Bl 
380 

64» 

903 

045 
8U 

tM 
Bl9 

W6 

506 
624 

i 

aa.37 

|«;^Ja.'.::::::::. 

1.68 
1.U 

siis 

PeuMyLviinU 

8oi<lhA.tluii1lL-UlTl*i<>n: 

3.31 

Jraiylmd 

D«trietofColiiu,hi«- 

2.1"! 

3.79 

SSiSSSi-.-;::: 

SoulhCualina 

.27 
.8,5 

a;65 

.66 
2.21 

l| 

i;7o 

1,81 

2:03 

■  ■?* 
l.'M 

;39 

1.1s 

.36 

b.ss 

.86 

;oo 

3.B9 

3;  04 

a,5s 

2.25 
3.Z2 

if. 

3.0s 

I.M 

2!  DO 
2.71 

a.S7 

4.39 

^^:r -- 

8,050;  S42 

'■si 

3,  2811.  IM 
l.J«.WO 

'Si 

ft3S  WW 
B7,MS 

bt.mi 

111,003 

i.Tia,4;ii 

tlBe,9*B 

MiS 

2,  778,  B17 
2.177,023 
l,B28.«ft 
4.-181.013 
!,  ff7S,  361 
aiS,OIJO 

l!  Sis! 337 

395, 127 
28,873 
•i:i72 

112;  016 

10,802.238 

u;sis;i2fl 

8,348.36(1 

IBs 

S:S;g 

■■ii 

i8i;bu 

31M,  MS 

ss 

805.973 
S,  187, 168 

1.10 

lEUuoli 

«a'.S;:::::::" 

3.  ST 

MiBuurl 

Kuril,  Dakott 

Bouth  Dakota 

Ksbruka 

3,7B 

■il 

"Vre-tumDlviiiaii; 

354 

DM 
■50a 

61.28 
61.30 

Calffoniia 

750    2,b;i 

4  OB 

STATE   COHHON'SCHOOL  8TSTEM8.  LXXIU 

Tabli  n.^Tke  tekool  ipeuditure  of  lS9B-$e,  eltu»ified. 


SIMa  or  TailloiT. 


United  Stito 

SoHb  Atlutio  Dlrialon... 
South  AtUntioUlrUlon... 
SoathCVDtnl  Dh-filon.... 
Konb  Cenlnl  Diriiion.... 
Wrvtcm  DlTlaloii 

Hmth  AUantia  DlTidDD : 


Kfw  Juney. . . 
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Table  18. — (1)  Expenditure  per  pupil  (based  on  average  attendance);  (2)  average  daily 
expenditure  per  pupil;  (3)  percentage  analysis  of  school  expenditure. 
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Tablk  19. — (/)  School  ejpenditures  per  capita  of  pop  nl  a  Hon;  (?)  same  per  capita  of 
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CHAPTER  I 

LAYv^S  EELATIiiG  TO  CITY  SCHOOL  BOABDS.^ 


2.  General  liemarJcs. — The  typical  city  system;  Selection  of  members  of  school  hoards; 
Sojne  notable  systems;  Control  of  revalues;  The  superintendent;  Selection  of  teachers, 

2.  Detailetl  descriptions  of  the  school  systems  of  Xew  York  City;  Chicago,  TIL;  Philadel- 

pkiOf  Pa.;  Brooklyn,  N,  T,;  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  Boston,  Mass.;  Baltim^rSf  Md,;  San 
Francisco,  CaL;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Buffalo,  JV.  Y.;  Xew  Orleans, 
La.:  Pittsburg,  Pa,;  Washington,  D.  C;  Detroit,  Mich,;  Mihcaukee,  Wis.;  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Indianapolis,  Ind,;  Charleston,  S,  C; 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Savannah,  Ga. 

3.  Tabular  summary  of  school  latcs  relating  to  flie  foregoing  cities. 

If  it  were  required  to  <lcscribe  the  typical  organization  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  school  system,  the  following  might  be  given:  A  board  of  edu- 
cation is  created  by  law  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  serve 
without  pay,  and  have  full  legal  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  con- 
trol free  public  schools  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

Each  year  they  make  estimates  in  detail  of  the  amounts  of  money 
required  for  the  schools  during  the  next  coming  year,  wldch  estimates 
are  submitted  to  tke  city  council.  That  body  appropriates  money 
for  those  purposes  named  ul  the  estimates  which  they  think  neces- 
sary and  proper  in  view  of  all  other  needs  of  the  city's  government^ 
and  Cfi  the  expected  reveaue  from  the  taxes  which  they  consider  it 
expedient  to  levy.  The  money  once  approi)riated  is,  controlled  by  the 
board  of  education  wko  buy  sites,  build  and  repair  schoolhouses,  pur- 
chase supplies,  hire  and  pay  the  necessary  officers  and  teachers. 

They  make  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  system  and  employ 
as  their  principal  executive  officers  a  secretary  and  a  superintendent^ 
the  former  to  look  after  the  details  of  their  business  affairs  and  the 
latter  to  have  especial  care  of  all  matters  relating  to  instruction.  The 
superintendent  is  presumably  an  experienced  educator,  well  versed  in 
all  that  pertains  to  school  management,  and  a  thorough  student  of 
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'.  : '/jWBflfkjgo^  ^on/its  philosophical  side;  he  is  selected,  moreover,  with 
reference  to  his  administrative  ability.  The  course  of  study  is  largely 
the  handiwork  of  the  superintendent  and  embodies  his  ideas. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  board,  acting  with 
the  superintendent.  New  teachers  must  be  graduates  of  the  city  nor- 
mal school  or  of  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  grade.  If  the  latter, 
they  must  pass  an  examination  before  the  committee. 

The  schools  themselves  are,  (1)  elementary,  with  a  course  of  study 
covering  eight  years;  (2)  high,  with  a  four-year  course,  and  (3)  a  nor- 
mal school  with  a  year  of  professional  study  for  intending  teachers.  A 
child  is  supx>osed  to  begin  the  course  at  six  years  of  age  and  to  com- 
plete it  at  eighteen,  but  in  practice  the  average  is  about  a  year  greater 
than  this. 

Evening  schools  are  maintained  during  the  winter  months,  and  there 
may  be  kindergartens  and  a  separate  manual-training  high  school,  but 
these,  though  growing  in  popular  favor,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  have  a  place  in  the  tyi)e  system. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  described  has  not  a  single  example  in  the 
United  States  which  combines  all  the  details  mentioned  exactly  as 
they  are  set  forth.  The  number  of  possible  variations  are  as  great  as 
the  combinations  on  the  chess  board,  and  in  regard  to  every  feature 
there  are  instances  of  radical  divergence  from  the  t^'pe  described ;  but 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  systems  of 
the  majority  of  American  cities. 

MEMBERS   OF   SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  board  there  is  not  nor  can 
there  be  any  uniform  rule.  It  is  sometimes  held  that  there  should  be 
some  relation  between  the  size  of  the  city  and  size  of  the  board,  but 
whether  this  is  necessary  depends  wholly  on  the  extent  to  which  execu- 
tive powers  are  confided  to  paid  subordinates,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
trained  experts  in  their  particular  lines.  The  New  York  board  con- 
trols the  schools  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  yet  it  numbers 
only  21  members,  while  Pittsburg,  with  a  population  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  has  37  members  in  a  central  board  and  222  in  local  boards. 
There  are  7  members  of  the  Minneapolis  board,  while  Hartford,  with 
only  a  third  as  many  inhabitants,  has  39  school  visitors  and  committee- 
men.    Such  contrasts  are  numerous. 

The  methods  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  governing  boards  are 
exceedingly  varied. 

Ward  politics  is  a  matter  constantly  before  the  mind  of  school  law- 
makers, and  any  amount  of  inventive  genius  has  been  exercised  to 
devise  a  way  of  choosing  school  boards  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  ward  boss  to  interfere.  Incompetent  principals  and  teachers 
chosen  to '< encourage"  political  henchmen;  contracts  corruptly  given 
to  fatten  the  treasuries  of  partisan  organizations;    assessments  of 
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teachers  for  campaign  fands;  unseemly  intrignes,  strifes,  and  bicker- 
ing within  the  schools  themselves  by  adherents  of  different  parties;  the 
son  of  some  local  heeler  allowed  to  be  habitually  unruly,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  general  school  disciphne,  because  the  teacher  fears  for  his 
position  if  he  attempts  to  assert  his  authority — all  these  evils  and  more 
are  feared  by  those  who  have  seen  the  results  when  local  i)olitics  has 
had  undue  influence. 

Where  there  is  a  school  board  clothed  with  due  authority,  whose 
members  are  not  influenced  by  political  considerations,  these  things  can 
not  be.    Hence  the  solicitation  for  a  board  "above  i>olitics." 

The  first  boards  were  chosen  at  popular  elections  and  the  members 
were  ward  representatives.  This  has  not  always  worked  well.  The 
lo<'al  feeling  in  members  has  sometimes  prevented  them  from  appreci- 
ating any  interests  other  than  those  of  their  own  districts;  local  poli- 
ticians of  small  caliber  have  crept  in  from  out-of-the-way  wards,  and 
have  made  things  very  unpleasant  in  various  ways.  To  avoid  these 
things,  in  many  cities  the  board  is  elected  from  the  city  at  large  and 
not  as  representatives  of  any  particular  locality.  In  other  places  the 
mayor  of  the  city  appoints  the  board,  often  with  the  a^lvice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council.  But,  alas  for  human  devices,  instances  have  often 
occurred  in  which  both  these  methods  of  election  have  proved  to  be  as 
objectionable  as  ward  elections,  for  there  are  big  politicians  as  well 
as  little  i)oliticians,  and  the  big  ones  are  no  more  disinterested  than 
the  little  ones;  the  city  machine  may  dictate  the  board  members  at 
large  just  as  the  ward  machine  may  elect  the  board  members  from  the 
wards.  And  mayors  are  not  always  above  appointing  their  i)er8<>nal 
and  i)olitical  friends,  even  if  they  are  not  the  most  desirable  men  for 
the  places;  so  these  plans  also  have  been  discarded  in  some  x)hices, 
as  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court,  and  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  are  in  part  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  in  part  elected  by  ^he  city  council. 

All  of  these  schemes  come  from  efforts  to  take  the  schools  **  out  of 
politics."  But  after  all  there  is  but  one  way  to  do  that,  and  that  way 
is  by  the  creation  of  a  general  sentiment  demanding  clean  and  honest 
administration  of  the  schools,  without  regard  for  any  consideration  save 
their  best  good.  With  such  a  sentiment  the  worst  law,  apparently, 
may  be  satisfactory;  without  it  the  best  law  may  fail.  Examples  to 
prove  this  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  law  that  relates  to  Savannah, 
Ga.,  would  probably  be  the  very  last  to  be  copied  by  a  modern  city 
school  lawmaker.  There  we  have  a  uni(iue  instance  of  a  board  that  is 
a  self-perpetuating  close  corporation,  handling  public  funds,  holding 
public  property  in  their  own  corporate  name,  and  managing  public 
schools.  This  would  be  considered  nowadays  a  very  dangerous  power 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  what  is  practically  a  private  corporation ;  but 
the  Savannah  board  was  established  in  1866,  and  during  the  entire 
thirty  years  that  have  passed  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 


governiiLg  tUem.  save  to  extend  tlie^  field  oi  tkeir  operattdons..  The  isuhk- 
bers  hare  usually  been  i^rofessional  and  business  men^  and  have  always 
been  of  hi^  standing^  in  tilie  community.  Tljbe  Hist  baa  embraced  Jews^ 
PiotestantSy  Catliolies,  IXemoerats,  BepuUieanSy  and  Ind^>eiidcnts^bfit 
it  appesura  that  no  action  of  the  board  ha»  ever  been  tainted  with  a  rear 
souable  susx)ieion  of  improper  motives. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is  often  described  as  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
United  States,  yet  there  is  probably  no  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  men  axe  governed  by  writteu  laws  in  which  the  laws  themselves 

*  arc  in  a  more  chaotic  condition  than  in  the  District  of  Golumbla.  The 
laws  that  regulate  the  school  trustees  are  past  finding  out,  as  the  por- 
tion of  this  chapter  which  relates  to  the  details  of  the  Washington 
system  shows.  Ne\  orthelessthe schools,  are  harmoniously  and  success- 
fiilly  conducted,  and  deservedly  stand  high  among  the  systems  of  the 
country..  Incidentally  I  might  mention  that  the  fi>rce  of  an  adverse 
public  sentiment  has  been  sufficient  to  utterly  overthrow  two  entirely 
different  systems  of  government  in  the  District  within  the  last  thirty 
years*  . 

On  the  other  hand^  another  city  might  be  mentioned  in  which  a  half 
dozen  reasonably  good  laws  have  been  in  force  in  the  last  thirty  years 
and  not  one  of  them  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  city  a  system  free 
from  the  evil  eye  of  the  politician.  But  until  recently  evid'ences  of  any 
general  interest  in  the  management  of  tlie  schools  were  hard  to  find. 
A  gentleman  prominent  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  agitation  for 
school  reform,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  praetieed  law  in  the 
same  city  for  twenty-six  years  before  he  had  ever  been>  eonsci^us  of  see- 
ing a  public  school  building.  His  explanation  of  the  unsatisftiictory 
condition  of  the  schools  was  that  the  indifference  whieh  he  himself  had 
felt  was  general  among  a  very  large  proportion  ef  the  best  class  of  citih 
zens.  If  good  citizens  turn  the  adimim<stration  of  the  laws  ov^er  to 
schemers  and  self-seekers^  how  can  even  the  best  of  statutes  accomplish 
good  results? 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  public  opinion-  behind  a  law  is  the  prin- 

*  eipal  factor  in  the  success  of  its  operation,  the  imi)ortan€e  can  not  be 
overestimated  of  so  constructing  the  statutes  as  to  provide  for  those 
times  which  may  come  to  any  city  when  tiie  public  shall  become  less 
watchful  through  long  security,  or  when  the  chosen  officers  shall  be 
beguiled  by  infl.uettces  not  of  the  best. 

SOMK   NOTABLE   SYSTE^IS. 

In  some  cities  that  relic  of  rural  school  organization,  the  local  ti*ustee 
system,  is  still  retained.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  organization  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  that  of  every  country  township  in  the  State, 
and  a  very  complicated  organization  it  is.  The  ward  trustees  are  even 
more  powerful  in  some  respects  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  than  in  Hartford,  for 
there  they  may  levy  taxes  for  the  purposes  which  they  control,  whife 
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in  Hartford  the  district  taxes  are  laid  in  district  meetings.  The  cen- 
tral board  in  Pittsburg  liave  more  complete  control  over  the  high  school 
than  do  the  school  visitors  of  Hartford,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  su]>er- 
inteiideut  is  appointed  by  the  school  visitors  of  the  latter  city,  while  all 
the  trostees  vote  for  the  corresponding  oflQcer  in  the  former.  Phila- 
delphia also  retains  its  ward  trustees,  though  their  i)owers  are  some- 
what leas  extensive  than  in  Pittsburg. 

In  all  three  of  these  cities  the  central  authorities  examine  and  license 
teachers,  while  the  local  boards  select  and  appoint  them. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  few  mouths  that  the  local  trustees 
were  overthrown  in  !N'ew  York  City,  and  this  year  is  the  first  in  their 
history  in  which  all  the  common  schools  have  been  controlled  by  a 
single  board. 

There  are  comparatively  few  plans  of  organization  now  in  operation 
which  are  not  the  products  of  evolnti(H},  but  in  a  few  notable  instances 
schemes  have  been  brought  into  being  and  enacted  into  law  which  had 
httle  or  no  local  precedent  on  which  to  build.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  in  late  years  has  been  the  so-calle<l  ^'federal  system''  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  provision  of  a  legislative  bo<ly  without  executive  functions, 
and  of  a  single  executive  officer  who  is  directly  and  solely  resj)onsible  to 
the  people  for  the  administration  of  the  schools,  are  novelties  in  Ameri- 
can city  school  organization,  and  up  to  this  time  the  example  of  Cleve- 
land remains  unique.  The  plan  has  met  with  considerable  favor.  It 
received  the  indorsement  of  the  subcommittee  of  Ave  of  the  National 
Educational  Association's  famous  committee  of  fifteen,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly influence  school  legislation  in  the  future.  Unquestionably  as  long 
as  the  director  is  a  paragon  and  his  principal  ai)pointee,  the  sui>er- 
iiitendent,  is  above  criticism,  such  a  system  as  this  will  be  conspieii- 
oosly  suecessfuL  Bat  time^  and  time  ailoue^  will  show  the  results  of 
one-man  power  in  school  management  during  revulsions  of  popular 
favor  causing  sudden  radical  changes^  or  relaxations  of  public  watch- 
fulness resulting  in  the  election  of  men  of  doubtful  fitness.  These 
things  sometimes  occur  and  such  i)ossibilities  must  always  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

School  district  No.  1,  Arapahoe  County,  Colo.,  which  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  Denver,  is  another  Minerva  among  school  organiza- 
tions, and  its  systan  has  been  widely  copied,  especially  in  the  West-, 
with  modifications  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  school  board  is  supreme 
in  school  matters  and  owns  no  allegiance  to  any  other  local  authority. 
There  are  but  six  members^  and  two  are  elected  each  year  for  three  years 
at  a  special  election.  In  the  twenty  years  that  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  it  has  been  unusually  successfiil.  The  iK>licies  of  the  board 
have  been  subjected  to  no  sudden  deleterious  changes,  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools  have  been  uniform  and  consistent.  But  as  Cleveland 
has  had  only  one  director  under  its  present  system,  so  this  district  of 
Denver  has  had  but  one  superintendent,  and  that  a  strong  man  who 
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exercises  great  influence  in  shaping  the  conrse  of  the  schools'  affairs. 
In  neither  case,  therefore,  can  the  excellence  of  the  schools  be  neces- 
sarily ascribed  to  the  system  as  such.  To  say  that  it  was  the  system 
of  organization  that  made  it  possible  for  these  good  men  to  retain  their 
positions  so  long,  and  that  therefore  the  system  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  good  schools,  would  be  erroneous.  Other  superintendents  now  in 
oflftce  have  held  on  for  just  as  many  years  or  more  under  systems  that 
are  conceded  to  be  bad. 

The  present  laws  that  relate  to  the  school  committee  of  Boston  con- 
tain nothing  especially  remarkable,  but  their  history  is  full  of  things 
which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  The  primary  schools  were  managed 
prior  to  1855  by  a  committee  which  had  grown  from  36  to  190  members. 
They  filled  their  own  vacancies  and  were  generally  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time  there  was  a  general  school  committee  of  24 
members,  2  elected  by  the  people  of  each  of  the  twelve  wards,  and  when 
the  primary  school  committee  was  abolished  the  general  committee  was 
increased  to  72,  or  6  members  from  each  ward.  With  the  annexation 
of  more  territory  to  the  city  the  school  con^nittee  grew  to  116  members. 
It  was  so  unwieldy  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  1875  the  number  was  cut  down  to  24,  elected  from  the  city 
at  large.  They  had  formerly  no  authority  to  determine  the  location  or 
character  of  the  schoolhouses,  that  power  being  exercised  by  the  city 
council  until  1875.  Then  the  school  committee  were  given  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  but  the  division  of  authority  was  equally  unsatisfactory  in 
practice,  and  in  1889  the  entire  control  of  the  erection  of  buildings  was 
turned  over  to  the  school  committee,  though  the  money  must  first  be 
appropriated  by  the  council. 

The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  some 
places,  as  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  others  he  is  ex  officio  its  president. 
The  latter  wasformerlythecasein  Washingtonand  in  Boston.  Arather 
unusual  provision  is  made  in  a  few  cities,  of  which  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  examples,  by  which  the  approval  of  the  mayor 
is  necessary  to  acts  of  the  board  of  education.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the 
board  may  generally  override  the  mayor's  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  one  city  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  school  system  in  which 
there  is  no  school  board,  namely,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  All  school  legislation 
there  is  done  in  the  city  council,  and  the  city  superintendent,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people,  is  the  head  of  the  city  department  of  education. 

Though  there  is  no  exact  parallel  to  the  Buffalo  plan  of  organization, 
there  are  other  cities  in  which  the  school  board  is  the  creature  of  the 
city  council  and  is  so  subordinate  as  to  have  no  authority  whatever 
save  that  which  the  council  choose  to  delegate.  Precisely  this  is  the 
case  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  mayor  and  council  have  legal  authority  to 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  and  to  "  provid  ^  for  appropriate 
agencies  to  regulate,  improvise,  and  carry  on  said  system  of  schools 
and  render  the  same  efficient."    All  the  rest  is  in  their  discretion.    To 
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fheir  credit  be  it  said,  however,  the  mayor  and  council  have  provided 
a  board  of  education  with  very  full  powers,  practically  the  only  power 
retained  being  the  appropriation  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
the  city  that  the  board  of  education  has  always  been  composed  of  men 
of  high  character,  that  they  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  rest  of  the 
city  government,  and  that  they  are  permitted  to  perform  their  duties 
without  vexatious  interference. 

Substantially  the  same  power  over  the  schools  is  given  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  Md.,  though  the  city  school  board  is  provided  for  by 
State  law.  The  board  of  St.  Paul,  Minij.,  has  been  since  1891  consti- 
tuted somewhat  similarly,  though  their  functions  are  more  minutely 
specified  by  law.  The  St.  Paul  board  have  full  power  to  appoint  teach- 
ers and  to  divide  between  them  the  money  appropriated  for  salaries,  but 
in  Baltimore  nearly  every  act  of  the  board  may  apparently  be  reviewed, 
altered,  or  annulled  by  the  council. 

The  contrast  between  the  Minneapolis  and  the  St.  Paul  boards  is 
striking.  Though  the  two  cities  are  practically  one,  on  one  side  of  the 
river  that  divides  them  the  board  has  very  large  powers,  even  to  the 
right  to  levy  its  own  taxes,  while  on  the  other  side  the  board  is  not 
even  a  corporation,  and  can  not  hold  property. 

CONTROL   OF  REVENUES. 

The  best  criterion  of  the  power  of  a  school  board  is  the  degree  of 
their  independence  in  money  matters.  If  they  must  prepare  detailed 
estimates  that  may  be  refused  as  a  whole  or  in  any  item  by  some  other 
body,  their  functions  are  so  restricted  as  to  be  almost  entirely  minis- 
terial. They  can  not  introduce  any  novelty  or  provide  for  any  extension 
witliout  the  concurrence  of  the  authority  which  holds  the  purse  strings. 
This  is  usually  the  state  of  affairs,  and  as  tending  to  conservatism  and 
economy  it  has  its  advantages  when  a  board  develops  an  inclination  to 
foster  expensive  fads.  But  that  can  seldom  be  charged ;  it  more  often 
happens  that  the  board  is  deprived  of  funds  urgently  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  actual  needs  of  the  children  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
teachers. 

The  i>ower8  of  the  Western  cities  in  this  respect  are  usually  much 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  East.  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  Minne- 
apolis are  types  of  cities  whose  school  boards  enjoy  the  right  to  levy 
whatever  tax  they  require  without  submitting  their  estimates  to  any 
other  body.  The  maximum  that  may  be  levied  is,  however,  always 
limited  by  State  law. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  variation  is  introduced  by  which  the  school 
board  determines  the  amount  of  the  levy  unless  the  city  council  decide 
otherwise  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  In  Detroit  all  money  asked  by  the 
board  for  current  expenses  must  be  granted  if  it  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain fixed  sum  per  pupil,  but  if  that  is  not  sufficient  the  council  decides 
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whether  the  desired  funds  shall  be  appropriated.  Estimates  for  build- 
ings and  sites  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  both  the  council  and  the  city 
board  of  estimates. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  selection  of  the  city  superintendent  is  another  point  upon  which 
there  are  interesting  differences  of  practice.  Ho  is  usually  elected  by 
the  school  board,  but  in  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  and  some  other  cities 
he  is  a  city  officer  and  is  elected  at  a  popular  election.  A  man  must  be 
a  good  politician  as  well  as  a  good  educator  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
office  under  these  conditions,*  and  the  field  of  choice  is  necessarily  nar- 
rowed to  men  wellr  known  and  popular  in  the  city.  Such  a  thing  as 
securing  as  superintendent  a  man  who  had  made  his  rex)utation  in 
another  city  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Philadelphia  secured  both 
Mac  Alister  and  Brooks  from  other  places;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  brought 
Draper  from  Kew  York  and  Jones  from  Indianapolis,  and  so  many 
others  of  the  most  successful  superintendents  have  found  their  widest 
fields  in  places  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  their 
careers;  but  this  style  of  selection  is  not  for  San  Francisco  or  Buffalo. 
]!^evertheless  the  list  of  superintendents  of  those  cities  embraces  several 
names  prominent  in  educational  circles. 

In  some  of  the  New  Jersey  cities  the  same  plan  of  the  i)opular  elec- 
tion of  superintendents  prevails,  and  the  result  has  been  in  many  cases 
the  choice  of  men  without  even  the  pretense  of  an  expert  knowledge  of 
school  matters.  The  law  undoubtedly  contemplated  that  the  superin- 
tendent elected  should  perform  the  usual  duties  of  the  office,  but  this 
has  not  proved  advisable  in  some  instances.  In  one  city  the  board  of 
education  has  appointed  a  supervising  principal,  who  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  superintendent  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
while  the  superintendent,  officially  so  called  and  elected  as  such  by  the 
I)eoi)le,  is  but  little  more  than  the  treasurer  and  maker  of  reports. 

The  most  powerful  city  sui)erintendent  in  the  country,  so  far  as  the 
law  can  make  him  so,  is  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  With 
absolute  control  over  all  that  relates  to  instruction,  he  has  the  full 
I)ower  of  examination,  ai)poiutment,  and  removal  of  teachers.  He  him- 
self is  the  appointee  of  one  man,  the  school  director,  though  he  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  school  council.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  time 
will  prove  this  plan  to  be  wise.  It  may  or  may  not  lead  to  more  ft*e- 
quent  and  sweeping,  and  therefore  harmful,  changes  in  policies  and 
personnel  than  does  the  usual  practice  of  making  the  superintendent 
amenable  to  the  government  of  a  continuous  board.  The  same  man  has 
been  director  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  four  years  ago, 
and  both  the  superintendents  whom  he  has  appointed  have  been  not 
only  men  of  marked  ability,  faithfulness,  and  probity,  but  have  been 
believers  in  the  same  general  educational  policies;  so  that  **the  Cleve- 
land plan  "  has  not  yet  been  put  to  any  real  test. 
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In  Wasliington,  D.  C,  the  same  authority  which  api)oiiits  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sehool  board  also  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  the  latter 
does  not  depend  for  his  official  position  u]>on  the  former.  The  relations 
between  the  board  and  the  8ux)erintendent  have  been  in  the  main  cor- 
dial and  harmonious,  but  at  one  time  a  bitter  controversy  arose  between 
the  first  superintendent  and  the  board,  which  was  very  demoralizing  to 
the  schools.  The  board  earnestly  sought  to  change  the  method  of 
choosing  the  superintendent,  urging  that  if  ho  were  their  own  appointee 
such  disputes  would  be  impossible.  They  failed  in  this,  but  secured 
the  removal  of  their  antagonist. 

SELECTION  OF   TEACHEKS. 

Next  to  the  actual  instruction  of  pupils,  the  selection  of  teachers  is 
the  most  important  duty  connected  with  the  schools.  A  certificate  of 
fitness  of  some  description  is  always  required  before  appointment,  and 
that  certificate  is,  or  should  be,  good  evidence  that  the  holder  will 
perform  reasonably  satisfactory  service.  Selection  from  certificate 
holders  would  therefore  seem  to  be  attended  with  but  little  risk.  But 
the  examination  for  the  certificate  is  at  best  only  a  partial  test,  and 
many  pass  it  who  could  scarcely  be  rated  as  mediocre  teachers,  and 
occasionally  some  may  fail  who  are  capable  of  doing  good  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  examination  is  a  help  in  the  work  of  selection,  but 
no  more.    It  narrows  the  field,  but  does  not  designate  the  individual. 

Commonly  the  examination  and  choice  of  teachers  are  given  to  the 
school  boards,  and  the  details  are  matters  of  local  regulation.  No 
matter  what  the  rules  might  be,  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  treated  with  a  deference  that  practically 
amounts  to  putting  the  choice  in  his  hands.  It  has  been  said  of  one 
soperintendent  that  he  has  planned  every  schoolhouse  built  and  has 
selected  every  teacher  appointed  in  his  city  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  nominally  his  duties  include  neither.  This,  if  literally  true,  is 
exceptional,  but  it  is  natural  and  proper  that  the  man  who  directs  the 
work  of  the  teachers  and  is  to  a  great  extent  resi)onsible  for  its  char- 
acter should  have  a  voice  in  their  selection.  In  many  cases  the  choice 
rests  wholly  with  the  superintendent.  The  absolute  control  exercised 
over  examination  and  appointment  by  the  superintendent  at  Cleveland 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  same  power  as  to  appointment  rests 
with  the  sux>erintendent  at  Buffalo,  but  there  is  an  examining  board 
apiiointed  by  the  mayor,  whose  tests  candidates  must  meet  before  they 
are  eligible  for  appointment.  In  some  places,  as  in  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, the  superintendents  nominate  the  teachers  and  boards  make 
the  appointments.  The  superintendent  is  nearly  always  one  of  the 
examining  board  or  committee. 

If  the  reports  of  the  central  boards  of  the  cities  concerned  be  true, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  are  not,  the  appointments  made 
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by  local  trustees  iu  cities  in  which  there  axe  such  ofQcers  are  not  always 
of  the  best.  District  committees  at  Hartford  have  often  employed 
persons  as  teachers  and  then  sent  them  to  the  school  visitors  to  be 
examined;  and  one  case  is  mentioned  in  a  recent  report  of  a  person 
who  was  found  teaching  in  the  schools  without  a  license,  and  was 
directed  by  the  visitors  to  present  herself  for  examination.  It  was 
only  after  repeated  attempts  and  by  the  exercise  of  great  leniency 
because  of  a  desire  for  harmony  that  she  was  able  to  i)ass  at  all. 

This  merely  illustrates  the  difficulties  that  are  liable  to  arise  when 
separate  boards  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  same  subject. 

CONOEBNINa  THE  DETAILED  DESCRIPTIONS. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  presented  the  details  of  the  systems 
of  23  cities  so  far  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  school  laws.  I  have  shown 
the  historical  development  of  the  systems  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, in  the  first  case  because  of  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
by  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  second  because 
that  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  just  comprehension  of  the  system 
could  be  obtained. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cities  is  in  order  of  their  size.  All  those 
having  over  200,000  inhabitants  are  included,  and  some  smaller  cities 
are  given  because  of  especial  features  in  each  case  that  make  them 
interesting  si)ecimens  of  school  organization. 

The  epitome  in  tabular  form  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  will  be  con- 
venient for  comparison. 

New  York  City. 

HISTORICAL   development. 

The  constant  tendency  of  legislation  relating  to  the  control  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  has  been  in  the  direction  of  centralization  of 
authority. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  system,  fifty  years  or  more  ago,  each  ward  or 
district  was  practically  sui)reme  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
schools.  The  local  trustees  selected  their  own  teachers,  subject  to  the 
ai)proval  of  the  inspectors,  who  were  also  ward  officers,  chose  their  own 
course  of  study,  and  decided  upon  the  methods  of  school  organization.^ 
They  purchased  their  own  supplies  and  sent  the  bills  to  the  board  of 
education,  who  exercised  no  control  over  their  expenditures,  but  simply 
divided  the  school  moneys  between  the  several  wards  iu  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  in  school. 

At  this  ijeriod,  that  is,  under  the  law  of  1844,  which  was  the  first 
under  which  the  system  was  effectively  organized,  each  ward  elected 
at  a  special  election  two  commissioners,  two  inspectors,  and  five  trus- 
t^ees.  One  commissioner  and  one  inspector  were  elected  each  year  to 
serve  two  years,  and  one  trustee  was  elected  each  year  to  serve  five 


^  Public  Education  iu  New  York  City,  Boese,  pago  70. 
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years.  All  the  commissioners  in  the  city  comi)08ed  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  inspectors  and  the  trustees  were  i)urely  local  officers,  the 
latter  having  practically  all  the  power  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  schools,  and  the  former  auditing  the  bills  and  performing  certain 
visitorial  functions.^  The  commissioners  were  ex  officio  members  of  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  their  respective  wards,  and  largely  controlled  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  allotted  by  the  board  of  education  to  the 
ward  schools.  In  feeling  and  in  practice  they,  too,  were  more  local  than 
general  officers,  so  that  there  was  nobody  who  made  it  his  especial  busi- 
ness to  look  after  the  school  system  of  the  city  as  a  whole.^  There  was 
a  ^*  county  superintendent,"  it  is  true,  who  was  appointed  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  and  who  was  amenable  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  superintendent.  But  his  powers  and  duties  were  not 
such  as  to  give  him  any  authority  over  the  schools,^  and  his  influence  in 
unifying  the  schools  was  not  appreciable,  even  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

The  special  election  feature  failed  to  be  successful  in  practice.  The 
interest  of  the  people  could  not  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  "  bring  out 
the  vote,''  and  in  1851  special  elections  were  discontinued,  and  since 
that  time  alljwpular  voting  for  school  officers  has  been  done  at  general 
city  elections. 

A  city  superintendent  was  provided  for  by  the  same  law,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  to  whom  the  power  was  given  to 
fix  and  pay  his  salary.  Among  his  duties  were  the  licensing  of  teach- 
ers in  conjunction  with  the  inspectors,  and  for  cause  he  had  the  power 
to  annul  licenses.  But  this  was  of  little  account,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  trustees  from  employing  a  teacher  without  a  license,  if 
they  chose,  until  the  board  of  education  in  1854  passed  a  regulation 
preventing  such  employment. 

Serious  defects  in  time  became  apparent  in  the  system.  The  shifting 
of  population  produced  great  inequalities  in  the  population  of  the  sev- 
eral wards  and  gave  the  more  southerly  wards  undue  predominance  in 
the  board.*  Great  differences  became  manifest  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  of  the  various  wards.  Some  trustees  were  negligent  and  others 
were  even  unduly  ambitious  in  advancing  the  interests  under  their 
chaf'ge.  Irregularities  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  the  surface,* 
and,  since  the  laws  did  not  clearly  define  the  functions  of  the  several 
classes  of  officers,  conflicts  of  authority  inevitably  followed. 

The  revision  of  1864. — There  could  be  but  one  outcome  to  such  an 
uisatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  in  1864  a  law  was  passed  greatly 
Btrengthening  the  board  of  education  and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
inspectors. 

The  division  of  the  city  into  wards,  then  22,  was  still  recognized  in 

»  Act  of  May  7, 1844,  in  Manual  of  th©  Board  of  Education  of  1850. 

'PnbUo  Education  in  New  York  City,  page  94. 

'Act  of  May  7,  1844. 

^  Thirty-Beyenth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Education,  1878,  page  26. 
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the  new  law  in  the  election  erf  trustees^  five  of  whom  were  to  be  elected 
for  and  by  each  ward,  one  each  year,  for  a  term  of  &Ye  years. 

But  for  commissioners  and  inspectors  the  city  was  dirkled  into  seven 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  one  commissioner  was  elected  every 
year  for  a  three-year  term.  The  number  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education  was,  therefore,  fixed  at  21  instead  of  44,  as  before.  The  elec- 
tion of  insi)ectors  by  the  people  was  diseontinned,  and  thejiwere  to  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  eottfirmation  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. There  were  three  for  each  district,  and  their  term  of  service  was 
fixed  at  three  years,  one  being  api)ointed  each  year.  The  commis- 
sioners were  no  longer  to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  expectation  being  that  if  they  were  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion of  local  affairs  they  would  better  realize  their  duties  to  the  whole 
city. 

The  apjwintment  of  principals  and  vice-principals  was  made  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  board  of  education,  but  the  appointment  of 
other  teachers  and  of  janitors  remained  in  the  centred  of  the  trustees 
as  fully  as  before.  Power  was  given  to  the  board  of  education  to 
remove  any  school  officer  for  immoral  or  disgraceful  conduct  in  any 
manner  connected  with  his  official  duties,  and  this  power  was  utilized 
on  several  occasions. 

The  source  of  support  of  the  schools  remained  as  before,  namely,  taxes 
laid  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  at  the  demand  of  the  board, 
within  specified  limits.  Nor  was  there  any  change  in  the  method  of  the 
distribution  of  money  between  the  wards  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pui)ils  in  school,  though  the  limits  of  age  were  extended. 

AtfacJcs  07i  the  board. — Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  effects  of 
the  new  scheme  of  organization,  but  dissatisfaction  soon  api)eared, 
and  a  vigorous  attenii)t  was  made  in  1867  to  procure  the  i>assage  of  a 
law  entirely  changing  the  management  of  the  schools.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  which  contemplated  the  abolishment 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  inspectors,  and  the  trustees  in  toto,  and 
the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  a  commission  of  seven  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  to  be 
called  the  metropolitan  board  of  instruction.  This  hoard  was  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  all  the  school  oflicers  whom  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  supplant,  and  its  members  were  to  hold  office  for  eight  years  and 
receive  salaries  of  $5,000  each  per  annum. 

In  support  of  this  bill  it  was  charged,  that  the  existing  system  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established;  that  the 
teachers  appointed  by  the  trustees  were  incompetent  and  inefficient^ 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  existing  board  had  failed  to  secure 
proper  discipline  and  an  economical  and  judicious  exi^enditure  of  the 
public  money ;  and  that  the  entire  administration  of  the  systems  impera- 
tively demanded  a  change  in  the  officers  and  agents  to  whom  it  was 
con  tided. 
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Tbe  cliarges  irere  denied,  and  were  disproved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  legislative  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter,  and  the  bill  failed.^ 
The  taking  away  of  all  semblance  to  local  control  was  the  strongest 
objeetiou  to  the  proposed  scheme  and  should  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  defeat  it. 

But  charges  against  the  board  continued  to  be  frequently  reiterated. 
It  was  said  that  the  board  did  not  practice  due  economy  j  that  they 
neglected  to  provide  means  for  primary  education  while  spending  large 
sums  upon  a  course  of  instruction  carried  far  beyo^id  what  was  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  a  common  school;  that  they  fostered  a  system  of 
cramming,  and  that  they  neglected  or  excluded  the  poor;  that  they  did 
not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  pupils. 
The  board  met  all  these  charges  with  elaborate  statistics  and  argu- 
ments, justifying  their  expenditures  and  explainnig  their  official 
actions.' 

DiHtrict  representation  abolwlicd. — The  oi)ponents  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem pi-evailed,  however,  and  on  April  30,  1S60,  an  act  passed  the  legis- 
lature which  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
board.  The  principle  of  district  representation  was  renounced,  and  the 
mayor  was  directed  to  appoint  12.  commissioners  of  common  schtxjls  to 
form  a  board  of  education  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former 
board.  The  principle  of  minority  representation  was  to  be  observed  in 
making  these  appointments. 

These  commissioners  were  to  hold  office  until  December  31, 1871, 
and  after  that  time  the  12  commissioners  were  to  be  electeil  by  the 
people.  No  voter  was  to  have  the  x)rivilege  of  voting  for  more  than 
7  ertinmissioners,  and  the  12  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes 
were  to  be  declared  elected.  The  term  of  office  specified  was  three 
years.^ 

.1  iiiy  department  of  education, — But  before  the  time  set  for  liohling 
tlie  election  thus  provided  for,  the  law  was  repealed  by  the  Jict  of  April 
18, 1871,  which  established  an  additional  department  of  the  city,  called 
the  department  of  public  iustniction.  To  this  department  were  trans- 
ferred all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education,  and  at  its 
head  was  a  board  of  12  commissioners  api)ointed  by  the  mayor,  who 
was  directed  to  recognize  the  principle  of  minority  representation  in 
his  appointments.    Their  term  of  office  was  five  years. 

All  laws  providing  for  the  election  of  local  trustees  were  repealed  by 
the  same  act  and  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  pro- 
vision requiring  confirmation  of  inspectors  by  the  school  commissioners 
was  also  rei>ealed.  An  equally  important  change  was  in  reference  to 
finances,  for  the  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  fix  the  amount  of 

'  Twcnty-sixtb  Animal  Report  Board  of  Educatiou,  New  York  City,  18G7,  page 
26,  and  Report  of  the  City  Suporintcndeiit,  18(>7,  pa<]ro  11. 

*Twenty-8oyentU  Annual  Report  Board  of  Education,  Xew  York  City,  1868,  page 
27  et  seq. 

'Acts  of  1869y  chapter  437. 
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school  tax  to  be  levied  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  was  taken 
away  and  the  newly  created  department  was  prohibited  from  incurring 
any  expense  unless  an  appropriation  therefor  had  previously  been  made 
by  the  city  council.  The  duty  of  making  the  estimates  of  sums  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  several  boards  and  departments  of  the  city  was 
given  to  the  mayor,  the  comptroller,  the  commissioner  of  public  works, 
and  the  president  of  the  department  of  public  parks.  The  aggregate 
amount  fixed  by  these  officers  was  required  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  a  tax  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  whole  administration  of  the  law  was  practically 
put  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the  mayor  of  the  city — for  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  school  ofQcers  was  put  into  his  hands.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  make  the  school  system  a  part  and  parcel  of  local  politics,  and 
the  schools  were  in  danger  of  becoming ''an  instrument  of  partisan 
aggi*andizement  and  power."  ^ 

The  hoard  of  education  revived. — This  was  plainly  seen  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  act  of  1871  was  repealed  within  two  years  of  its  passage. 
The  department  of  public  instruction  was  abolished  by  the  act  of  March 
30, 1873,  and  the  board  of  education  was  again  brought  into  being. 

The  number  of  school  commissioners  was  once  more  fixed  at  21,  but 
there  was  no  requirement  this  time  for  district  representation.  They 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  three-year  terms,  one-third  of 
the  number  being  appointed  annually. 

The  inspectors  then  in  were  all  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the  mayor 
was  required  to  appoint  3  for  each  school  district,  their  terms  of 
office  to  bo  so  arranged  by  lot  that  one-third  should  expire  each  year. 
Appointments  after  the  first  year  were  to  be  made  for  three  years. 

The  appointment  of  the  ward  trustees  was  taken  from  the  mayor  and 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  board  of  education.  Their  power  in  rela- 
tion to  teachers  received  an  important  restriction,  for  the  appointment 
of  principals  and  vice-principals  was  given  practically  without  reserve 
to  the  board  of  education.  The  right  to  make  a  nomination,  indeed, 
still  rested  with  the  trustees,  but  if  the  board  did  not  appoint  the  per- 
son so  nominated  within  twenty  days,  the  sole  i)ower  of  appointment 
lay  with  the  board. 

The  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  was  also  created  in  1873, 
and  the  present  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
allotted  to  the  several  city  boards  was  then  inaugurated. 

The  duties  and  relations  of  the  several  classes  of  school  officers  as 
then  constituted  were  thus  summarized  by  the  president  of  the  board, 
Mr.  William  Wood,  in  the  report  of  the  board  for  1878: 

Tho  immediate  sapervision  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  wards  is  given  to  the 
trustees,  who  appoint  teachers,  nominate  principals  to  the  board  of  edacation  for 
approval,  and,  subject  to  general  rules  prescribed  by  that  board,  provide  books,  fuel, 
and  all  other  supplies,  select  and  recommend  school  sites,  and,  under  the  authority 


^  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1878,  page  28. 
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of  the  central  board,  secure  proposals,  award  contracts,  and  audit  and  certify  bills 
for  tiie  pajment  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  as  provided  by  law.  Their  power  of 
expenditure  of  money,  althongh  limited,  gives  them  a  fund  for  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  wards,  beyond  which  an  appeal  to  the  board  almost  invariably  insures  an 
appropriation  for  every  reasonable  demand.  Cases  of  embarrassment  have  some- 
timea  arisen  where  trnstees  have  exceeded  their  proper  limits,  but  they  have  been 
mfreqnent. 

The  inspectors  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools  in  their  districts.  They 
mast  approve  the  removal  of  teachers  before  the  same  can  take  effect,  and  countor- 
sign  all  bills  and  pay  rolls.  They  serve  as  an  advisory  branch  of  the  local  boards. 
The  board  of  education  is  the  legislative  body  which  regulates  and  supervises  the 
whole. 

The  ^^  revolutions^  of  1896. — Thi8  remained  the  system  of  organization 
for  twenty-three  years,  for  after  1873  no  important  change  was  made 
until  1896,  when  another  **  revolution"  took  place. 

For  years  there  had  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  ward  trustee 
system  was  not  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  for  so  many  offices  men  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  proper  conditions  of  school  work  who  would  be  uninfluene^  by 
the  clamors  of  local  politics  was  held  to  be  insurmountable  under  the 
eoiiditions  that  prevailed  in  New  York  City, 

In  1893  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  legislative 
Banction,  to  draft  a  scheme  of  reorganization.  After  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  the  commission  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  inspectors 
were  to  be  abolished,  the  trustees  deprived  of  all  but  visitorial  func- 
tioDS,  and  the  board  of  education  clothed  witli  enlarged  powers.  The 
hoard  was  to  be  composed  of  21  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  as 
before,  but  their  duties  were  to  be  performed  very  largely  through  a 
board  of  20  division  suj)erintendents  acting  under  a  city  superintendent 
who  was  to  have  full  control  of  the  educational  administration  of  the 
schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  ''  reform  movement"  directed  against  the  entire 
Bunicipal  regime  then  in  power  arose,  flourished,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  city  government.  Eeform  in  the  schools 
was  one  of  the  planks  in  its  platform,  and  after  consideration  of  the  bill 
prepared  by  the  commission  it  was  adopted  and  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature by  Mr.  Pavey,  whence  it  became  known  as  the  "Pavey  bill." 
Its  passage  was  never  accomplished,  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
teachers  of  New  York  City  having  much  to  do  with  its  defeat,  which 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1895. 

The  board  of  education  then  took  their  turn  at  bill  making,  and  a 
neasore  bearing  the  prestige  of  their  approval  was  introduced  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1890.  It  was  known  as  the  "Straus  bill,"  from 
the  name  of  him  whose  ideas  entered  most  largely  into  its  composition. 
la  it  the  local  trustees  still  shone  resplendently,  and  their  numbers 
were  even  increased,  though  in  some  respects  the  bill  was  admitted  by 
aD  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  old  system. 

But  against  the  trustees  war  to  the  knife  had  been  declared  in  oth^ 
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quarters,  and  in  February,  1896,  a  "citizens'  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred'' was  organized,  with  an  imi>osinglist  of  prominent  names,  to  fight 
the  Straus  bill  and  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  one  along  the 
lines  of  the  defeated  Pavey  bill. 

Senator  Pavey  about  the  same  time  introduced  a  new  bill,  which  in 
brief  terms  abolished  the  local  trustees  and  transferred  their  duties  to 
the  board  of  education,  without  changing  the  composition  of  the  board 
in  any  way. 

The  entire  matter  was  finally  referred  to  a  small  subcommittee  of 
the  senate,  whose  investigations  and  deliberations  resulted  in  the  bill 
which  finally  passed.  Its  provisions  are  sketched  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

The  old  board  of  education  remains  unchanged  and  they  have  re- 
elected the  superintendent,  Mr.  John  Jasper,  who  has  held  the  office 
for  seventeen  years.  The  district  inspectors  and  the  ward  trustees  as 
formerly  constituted  have  been  abolished  entirely,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  has  been  given  wholly  to  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendents  appointed  by  them.  The  inspectors  provided 
for  are  without  real  authority  and  possess  functions  that  are  visitorial 
and,  to  use  the  word  in  a  new  sense,  reportorial  only. 

The  iiendulum  has  swung  from  complete  decentralization  in  184G  to 
complete  centralization  in  1896. 

LATVS  NOW  IN  FORCE.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  21  commissioners  of  common 
schools,  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Their  term  of  oflice  is 
three  years,  and  one-third  the  number  are  appointed  annually.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  the  mayor  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term. 
The  commissioners  may  hold  no  office  of  emolument  under  the  city^ 
county,  State,  or  National  Government,  except  the  offices  of  notary 
public,  commissioner  of  deeds,  or  in  the  National  Guard. 

Organization, — The  board  must  organize  annually  by  the  election  of 
one  of  its  members  as  president,  to  hold  the  office  for  one  year. 

They  may  appoint  a  city  superinteudent  of  schools  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  each  to  hold  office  for  six  years;  as  many 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  for 
terms  of  six  years  each,  one-sixth,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  be  elected 
each  year;  and  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  a  deputy  clerk,  a 
deputy  superintendent  of  buildings,  such  supervisors  of  si>ecial  branches 
and  as  many  assistant  clerks  and  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary,  all 
of  whom  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  and  perform  such  duties 
as  the  board  might  specify.  The  comi)ensation  of  all  these  officers  is 
determined  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and  assistant 
superintendents  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  oi 
all  the  members  of  the  board. 

» Act  of  1806. 
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Revenues. — ^Tbe  amount  of  tax  levied  and  the  sum  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the  city 
government,  are  determined  by  the  city  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, consisting  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  president  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  the  president  of  the  department  of  taxes.  Each  of 
the  several  city  boards,  including  the  board  of  education,  send  annually 
to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  a  detailed  estimate  in 
writing  of  the  amount  of  expenditure  required  in  their  respective 
departments.  Duplicates  of  these  departmental  estimates  are  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment prepare  in  detail  such  a  provisional  estimate  as  they  deem 
advisable  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  allowed  to  each  department, 
and  this  provisional  estimate  is  submitted  to  the  board  of  aldermen, 
who  make  such  objections  or  rectifications  as  they  see  fit.  The  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment  then  consider  the  suggestions  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  after  such  consideration  prepare  the  final  esti- 
mates. Time  is  given  to  allow  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  to  be  heard, 
and  then  the  final  estimate  is  duly  signed  and  the  amounts  therein  are 
thereby  appropriated  to  the  several  inirposes  named  therein.^ 

Property. — Title  to  school  property  vests  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  suits  are  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  board  of  education. 

In  case  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  any  school  site  or  build- 
ing, the  property  is  sold  by  the  proper  municix)al  authorities  and  the 
proceeds  are  at  once  appropriated  to  the  board  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  other  property  or  erecting  other  buildings. 

The  board  of  education  may  dispose  of  such  personal  property  as  the 
superintendent  shall  certify  to  be  no  longer  required.  The  i)roceeds 
must  bo  paid  into  the  city  treasury  and  at  once  appropriated  to  the 
board  of  education. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  board  of  education  have  full  control  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  city,  subject  only 
to  the  statutes  of  the  State.  They  have  power  to  establish  new  schools; 
to  discontinue  any  school;  to  consolidate  schools;  to  lease,  purchase, 
or  acquire,  by  condemnation  proceedings,  sites  and  buildings  for  school 
puri)08es;  to  erect  school  buildings;  to  make  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  the  same;  to  provide  all  necessary  furniture,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  fixtures,  and  to  make  proper  regulations, 
contracts,  or  agreements  in  relation  to  any  such  matters ;  to  provide  and 
maintain  one  or  more  high  schools,  and  they  may  appoint  principals 
and  teachers  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  same; 
to  adopt  and  enforce  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  board,  its  committees  or  officers,  or  of  the  schools;  to  appoint 
principals  and  other  teachers  on  the  written  nomination  of  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  school  superintendents,  and  they  may,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  city  superintendent,  transfer  principals  from  a  school 

*  Consolidation  act  of  1882. 
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that  has  been  discontinued  to  any  other  in  which  a  vacancy  exists, 
and  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  advertising  for  and  making  contracts 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  board  of  educatiou.  They  have  control  over 
tlie  hall  of  the  board  of  education,  and  may  make  all  necessary  altera- 
tions and  rei^airs. 

The  board  of  education  may  remove  from  oflBce  any  school  officer 
proved  to  have  been  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  contract  with  the 
board,  or  guilty  of  immoral  or  disgraceful  conduct.  Any  commissioner 
or  inspector  may  be  removed  by  the  mayor,  after  due  hearing,  for  offi- 
cial misconduct  or  neglect,  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office, 
or  any  conduct  which  tends  to  discredit  the  office  or  the  school  system. 

Inspectors. — The  city  must  be  divided  by  the  board  of  education 
every  five  years  into  not  less  than  15  school  inspection  districts  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  in  population.*  For  each  of  these  districts 
there  is  a  board  of  school  inspectors  of  five  members,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  whose  term  of  office  is  five  years,  one  inspector 
being  appointed  each  year.  Any  vacancy  is  filled  by  the  mayor  for 
the  unexpired  term.  The  inspectors  must  be  residents  of  the  districts 
for  which  they  are  appointed. 

The  several  boards  of  inspectors  of  common  schools  organize  each 
year  by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary,  and  they  must  meet 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  their  duty  to  examine  at  least  once 
a  quarter  all  the  schools  of  the  respective  districts  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance of  pupils  and  of  teachers,  studies,  progress,  and  discipline  of 
pupils,  the  cleanliness,  safety,  warming,  ventilation,  and  comfort  of  the 
school  premises,  and  violations  of  the  sectarian-teaching  law,  and  to 
call  attention  of  the  board  of  education  without  delay  to  every  matter 
requiring  official  action.  They  must  make  quarterly  written  reports  to 
the  board  of  education. 

The  city  superintendent  has  the  general  direction  of  all  classes, 
pupils,  principals,  and  other  teachers,  and  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
board  of  education.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the 
assistant  superintendents  to  visit  every  school  and  inquire  into  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  to  advise  and  counsel  with 
the  inspectors,  and  to  report  monthly  to  the  board  of  education.  They 
must  report  all  violations  of  the  law  in  relation  to  sectarian  teaching. 
Except  in  special  cases  all  reports  in  behalf  of  the  board  of  superintend- 
ents must  be  in  the  name  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Board  of  superintendents. — The  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
assistant  superintendents  of  schools  together  constitute  the  board  of 
school  superintendents.  This  board  must  meet  at  least  twice  a  month, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  recommend  to  the  board  of  education,  from  time 
to  time,  modifications  of  the  course  of  study,  the  length  of  sessions,  to 
nominate  principals  and  other  teachers,  to  report  upon  such  other  matters 

>The  iniiuber  of  districts  which  the  hoard  has  formed  in  pursuance  of  this  require- 
ment is  35. 
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as  appertain  to  the  condact  of  instruction  throughout  the  schools  of 
the  city,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  sernce,  eflaciency,  and  faithfulness 
of  teachers,  to  examine  applicants  for  teacherships,  and  to  issue  licenses 
to  those  qualified,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  position  of  principal 
who  are  proposed  for  such  examination  by  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  or  who  may  be  entitled  to  such  examination  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  education  as  to  previous  experience  or  other 
qualifications.  Teachers  and  principals  must  be  selected  from  those 
who  have  passed  the  proper  examination. 

Promotion  and  removal  of  teachers. — The  board  of  superintendents  may 
advance  teachers  as  regards  pay  or  grade  of  instruction  according  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  said  rules  to  be  based 
on  merit  and  length  of  service.  The  board  of  superintendents  may 
remove  any  teacher  with  the  written  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  district,  but  the  teacher  so  removed  miiy  appeal  for 
reinstatement  to  the  board  of  education.  Any  princii)al  may  be  removed 
by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

Janitors  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  on  the  nomination 
and  with  a  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  superintendent  of  school 
buildings;  they  may  be  removed  by  the  board  of  education  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  ofQcer. 

The  city  colleges, — ^The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Normal 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  are  not  controlled  by  the  board  of 
education  as  such,  but  the  members  of  the  board  with  the  president 
of  each  institution  comx)ose  the  board  of  trustees  for  that  institution. 

Chicago,  III.* 

The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  21  members,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  common  council,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  7  being  appointed  each  year.  Vacancies  are  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  by  the  mayor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council. 

Any  person  who  has  resided  in  the  city  for  more  than  five  years  next 
preceding  his  appointment  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Organization. — ^The  board  must  organize  each  year  by  the  election  of 
a  president  and  a  secretary,  the  former  being  one  of  their  own  number, 
and  must  appoint  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  must  prescribe  their  duties,  compensation,  and  terms  of 
office. 

The  board  of  education  must  keep  a  faithful  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  recorded  on  all  questions  involv- 
ing the  exx)enditure  of  money. 

Finances. — All  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  purposes. 


1  Compiled  from  IllinoiB  School  Law,  1895-96,  page  52  et  seq. 
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or  received  from  the  State  common  school  fund  or  from  any  other  source 
for  school  purposes  must  be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a  special  fund 
for  school  purposes  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  education,  upon, 
warrants  to  be  countersigned  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  clerk.  The 
board  of  education  may  not  expend  more  than  the  amount  received  from 
the  State  school  fund,  the  rental  of  school  property,  and  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  school  purposes.  The  board  have 
no  authority  to  levy  or  demand  the  levy  of  any  tax.  All  real  estate  is 
held  by  the  city  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  no  sale  of  real 
estate  or  interest  therein  may  be  made  except  by  the  city  council  ux>on 
the  written  request  of  the  board  of  education. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  general  laws  make  all  boards  of  education 
boilies  corporate  and  x>olitic,  with  right  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

The  board  of  education  have  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  and  have  the  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
to  erect  or  purchase  schoolhouses  and  keep  them  in  repair;  to  buy  or 
lease  sites  and  grounds;  to  is3ue  bonds  for  purchasing  scho<^  sites, 
erecting  or  reimiring  schoolhouses;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
the  city. 

The  board  of  education  have  sole  power  to  furnish  schools  with  the 
necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  and  apparatus;  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools;  to  rent  buildings  or  rooms  for  their  own  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  schools;  to  employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation;  to  pre- 
scribe the  books  to  be  used  and  the  studies  to  be  pursued;  to  divide 
the  city  into  school  districts  as  circumstances  may  require,  aad  generally 
to  possess  all  rights,  jwwers,  and  authority  required  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  schools;  to  expel  any  pupil  guilty  of  gross  disobedience 
or  misconduct;  to  dismiss  any  teacher  when  in  their  opinion  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  require  such  dismissal;  to  apportion  pupils  to  the 
several  schools;  to  lease  school  property,  and  to  loan  moneys  belonging 
to  the  school  fund. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  take  entire  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  schools  of  the  city;  to  examine  all  persons  offering 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers,  and  when  found  well  qualified 
to  give  them  certificates  gratuitously;  to  visit  all  schools  as  often  as 
once  a  month ;  to  establish  and  uniformly  enforce  proper  rules  and  regu- 
lations; to  take  charge  of  schoolhouses,  furniture,  and  grounds  and 
keep  them  ih  good  condition;  to  provide  fuel  and  other  supplies;  to 
inquire  into  the  progress  of  scholars  and  the  government  of  the  schools; 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  the  methods  and  course  of  instruction ;  to  make 
to  the  city  council  from  time  to  time  suggestions  relating  to  the  schools 
and  the  school  fund;  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
and  districts,  and  to  report  such  other  facts  as  maybe  required;  to 
prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report, 

Kone  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  board  of  education  may  be 
exercised  except  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 
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The  Feest  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia).^ 

the  board  of  public  education. 

The  board  consists  of  37  members,  one  chosen  from  each  ward  of  the 
city  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia.  Their  term  of  office  is  three  years,  the  terms  of  one- 
third  the  members  expiring  each  year.  Vacancies  in  the  board  are 
filled  by  the  same  judges  for  the  unexpired  term.  Xo  person  is  eligible 
to  membership  who  is  related  to  either  of  the  appointing  judges  by 
consanguinity  or  marriage,  who  does  not  possess  the  qualifications 
to  servo  as  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  or  who  is  a  member  of  tlie 
city  councils. 

The  board  must  meet  for  organization  the  first  Monday  in  January 
of  each  year,  and  elect  a  president  and  such  other  officers  as  they  deem 
necessary,  to  hold  office  for  one  year.  They  must  meet  thereafter  at 
least  quarterly,  all  meetings  being  open  to  the  public. 

They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  meetings,  and  must  publish 
a  statement  annually  of  the  amount  of  expenditures  and  of  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  the  i)ublic  schools. 

The  board  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic. 

Finances. — The  title  to  all  school  proi)erty,  real  and  personal,  is  vested 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  All  moneys  due  to  the  board  of  education 
must  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  and  all  sums  expended  by  the 
board  of  education  are  paid  by  the  city  treasurer  upon  orders  drawn 
under  appropriations  regularly  made  by  the  city  councils. 

The  city  councils  fix  the  rate  and  levy  all  city  taxes,  and  direct  the 
amount  to  be  applied  to  school  purposes.  But  after  the  appropriation 
has  been  made  the  councils  have  no  further  control  of  the  money.  Con- 
tracts, details  of  construction,  and  money  expenditures  are  for  the 
determination  of  the  board.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing may  be  made  only  after  due  advertising  for  proposals  and  public 
opening  of  bids. 

A  copy  of  the  specifications  for  general  repairs  to  schoolhouses  and 
contracts  made  for  the  same  must  be  furnished  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  section  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  before  the  bill 
for  the  repairs  may  be  paid  the  president  of  the  proper  board  of  direct- 
ors must  certify  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications  and  contract. 

No  member  or  officer  of  the  councils  or  of  any  of  the  city  boards  may 
be  interested  in  any  contract  with  any  branch  of  the  city  government. 

No  contract  may  be  made  without  previous  appropriation  by  the  city 
councils,  and  no  expenditure  may  be  made  in  excess  of  the  proper 
appropriation.    All  work,  labor,  materials,  supplies,  stationery,  printing, 

»Comi)iled  from  Digest  of  tho  Laws  and  Ordiuauces  Relating  to  the  Public  School 
System  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1888. 
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fuel,  etc.,  required  must  be  advertised  for  and  contracts  let  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  tlie  board 
of  education  and  the  committee  of  councils  on  education;  and  the  city 
comptroller  may  not  countersign  any  warrant  unless  he  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  advertisement,  of  the  schedule  of  bids,  and 
of  the  contract  under  which  the  warrant  was  drawn. 

Powers  and  duties. — The  board  of  education  have  power  to  determine 
the  number  of  schoolhouses  to  be  erected  in  each  ward,  to  establish  a 
model  school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  books  for 
pupils.  They  have  the  general  superintendence  over  all  schools  and 
make  necessary  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  their  duty  to  examine  all 
accounts  of  money  disbursed  in  erecting  and  maintaining  the  schools 
of  the  city.  They  have  power  to  distribute  the  duties  of  the  directors 
of  the  schools  for  all  the  wards  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  are  authorized  to  establish  schools  for  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age,  but  the  directors  of  the  several  school  sec- 
tions are  not  required  to  admit  children  into  the  public  schools  who 
are  under  6  years  old.  The  board  of  education  may  establish,  main- 
tain, and  control  a  central  high  school,  and  they  have  the  same  power 
to  confer  academical  degrees,  honorary  and  otherwise,  as  that  held  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  board  of  education  must  conduct  night  schools  for  male  adults 
during  January,  February,  March,  October,  Kovember,  and  December 
of  each  year.  They  may  also  establish  night  schools  for  females,  fix 
tbe  time  for  opening  and  closing  all  night  schools,  determine  the  age  at 
which  pupils  may  attend,  and  make  the  regulations  under  which  the 
school  directors  of  the  school  sections  or  wards  may  appoint  visitors  of 
the  said  night  schools. 

The  board  of  education  may  organize  and  maintain  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes,  said  school  to  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system;  but  the 
total  expense  incurred  therefor  may  not  exceed  $150  for  each  child  for 
any  one  year. 

The  board  of  education  may  not  change  any  text-book  used  in  the 
schools  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Neither  the  superintendent 
nor  any  of  his  assistants  may  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  text- 
book used  in  the  schools  during  his  or  her  employment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  provide  suitable  fire 
escapes  for  all  school  buildings  of  over  two  stories. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics,  are  among  the  studies  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  no  teacher  may  be  employed  who  is  not  competent  to 
teach  these  subjects. 

The  board  of  education  may  resort  to  condemnation  proceedings 
when  necessary  to  secure  property  required  for  school  purposes. 
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SECTIONAL  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS. 

In  addition  to  the  board  of  edacation  for  the  whole  city,  there  is  in 
each  ward  or  school  section  a  board  of  school  directors  of  13  members, 
12  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one- 
third  being  elected  each  year.  The  thirteenth  member  is  the  member 
of  the  board  of  education  representing  that  ward,  who  is  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  sectional  board  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
snch  membership.  School  directors  must  reside  in  the  ward  for  which 
they  are  elected,  and  removal  therefrom  vacates  the  office.  Vacancies 
are  filled  by  the  remaining  members  till  the  next  municipal  election. 
Any  board  may  declare  vacant  the  seat  of  any  of  its  members  who 
neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  of  membership. 

The  sectional  boards  have  the  i)ower  to  erect  and  establish  as  many 
schools  in  their  respective  sections  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the 
board  of  education;  must  appoint  principals  and  teachers,  provide  all 
things  necessary  for  conducting  the  schools,  and  superintend  and  direct 
the  said  schools.  The  several  boards  must  meet  at  least  once  a  month, 
must  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  must  divide  themselves 
into  as  many  committees  as  there  are  schools  in  the  ward,  so  that  each 
committee  shall  have  the  management  of  one  school  only.  The  com- 
mittees also  keep  minutes,  and  report  to  the  directors  whenever  required 
by  the  directors.  The  directors  must  report  to  the  board  of  education 
every  six  months.  The  sectional  boards  elect  their  own  presidents  and 
secretaries,  the  latter  being  paid  $100  each  per  year. 

The  board  of  education  may  assign  to  the  several  sectional  boards 
such  proi)ortiou  of  the  whole  appropriation  as  is  represented  by  the 
amounts  asked  for  as  ^^  general  items"  to  be  expended  by  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  bills  by  the  board  of  education. 
No  section  may  contract  any  bill  exceeding  $100. 
The  sectional  directors  serve  without  compensation,  but  are  exempt 
from  niiUtia,  jury,  and  similar  duties.  Service  on  these  boards  does  not 
prevent  one  from  holding  any  other  office  at  the  same  time. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  system  of  examination  of 
all  persons  desiring  to  become  teachers,  and  no  person  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  issued 
by  the  board  of  education.  The  exclusive  right  to  appoint  teachers  in 
the  ward  schools  belongs  to  the  sectional  boards.  The  normal,  high, 
and  manual  training  schools  are  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  board 
of  education. 

The  sectional  boards  must  certify  to  the  board  of  education  from 
time  to  time  the  i  ames  and  grades  of  all  qualified  persons  employed  as 
teachers,  and  the  list  must  be  certified  by  the  board  of  education  to 
the  city  controller. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  45  members,  wlio  serve  without 
comx>eDsation  and  whose  term  of  office  is  three  years,  15  being  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  each  year.  Vacancies  caused  by  death,  res- 
ignation, or  otherwise  are  also  filled  by  the  mayor. 

The  board  elect  a  secretary,  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  one  or  two  assistant  superintendents  for  a  term  of  three  years  each. 
The  treasurer  of  the  city  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  receives 
to  the  credit  of  the  board  all  school  moneys  received  from  the  State 
appropriation,  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  and  from  the  city  tax 
collector.  The  money  so  received  and  credited  is  disbursed  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  have  entire  charge  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
of  the  school  moneys  raised  for  the  support  of  the  same.  They  deter- 
mine the  number  and  location  of  the  schools,  but  no  expenditures  for 
the  purchase  of  ground  or  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  may  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  city  council.  The  title  of  all  property 
acquired  for  school  i)urposes  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education.  The 
board,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  may  sell  any  real  property  which  may 
be  declared  by  resolution  to  be  not  needed  for  school  purj)0ses. 

Tlio  board  of  education  have  power  to  acquire  by  condemnation  land 
needed  for  school  purjwses  when  the  owners  of  such  land  do  not  consent 
to  sell  the  same  or  when  the  price  can  not  be  agreed  upon. 

The  funds  for  building  purjMJses  and  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
are  kept  separate,  and  transfers  of  moneys  from  one  fund  to  the  other 
are  not  lawful. 

The  board  of  education  must  make  returns  annually  to  the  common 
council  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  specifying  those  on  account  of 
the  general  and  special  funds,  respectively,  with  such  other  details  as  the 
common  council  may  require.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  is 
determined  by  the  common  council  and  is  levied  and  collected  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  taxes  for  other  city  purposes. 
The  collector  pays  the  determined  amount  to  the  city  treasurer,  to  the 
credit  of  the  board  of  education,  out  of  the  first  moneys  collected. 

The  whole  city  is  a  school  district  for  all  purposes  of  taxation,  for 
the  purchase  of  school  sites,  the  building  and  repair  of  schoolhouses, 
and  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  may  be  divided  by  the  board  of 
education  into  as  many  districts  as  there  are  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  limits  within  which  children  may  attend  such 
schools. 

The  board  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  colored 
children,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  kindergartens,  and  manual 

'  Compiled  from  tho  special  and  general  school  laws  relating  to  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  in  tho  Report  of  the  City  Superiuteudeut  of  Public  Instruction  for  1895, 
pages  205  et  seq. 
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training  schools  or  shops,  and  to  employ  a  physician  to  vacciuate 
school  children;  they  have  full  control  of  the  public  school  teachers' 
retirement  fund;  they  must  provide  free  instruction  in  industrial  or 
free-hand  drawing  in  at  least  one  department  of  the  schools  j  they  pre- 
scribe what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  all  schools,  but  a  text-book 
once  adopted  may  not  be  superseded  within  five  years;  they  must  pro- 
vide United  States  flags  for  every  school  building  and  must  cause  them 
to  be  displayed  during  school  hours. 

The  control  of  the  Truant  Home  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
education,  and  they  are  also  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
oompulsory-attendance  law. 

The  orphan  asylum  societies  of  the  city  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  moneys,  and  the  board  of  edacation  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  said  societies. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.^ 

All  free  white  persons  residing  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
are  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,"  and 
by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued;  purchase,  receive,  and  hold  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal;  may  sell  or  lease  the  same,  and  may  have  a 
common  seal. 

The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  vested  in  a  president  and  direc- 
tors, who  must  be  free  white  males,  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  in  the  city  for  the  two  years  preceding  their 
election.  No  person  holding  any  other  x>osition  under  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  elective  or  appointive,  and  no  person  interested  in  any  lease 
from  the  board,  may  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directors. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors  is  21,  7  of  whom 
are  elected  on  general  ticket  at  large  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
city,  and  14  are  elected  by  districts  by  the  qualified  voters  of  those 
districts,  and  must  be  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  severally 
represent. 

The  14  districts  are  defined  by  the  city  circuit  court,  and  must  be 
composed  of  contiguous  wards  and  of  as  nearly  equal  population  as 
practicable. 

The  term  of  office  is  four  years,  and  the  election  biennial.  Four  of 
the  members  at  large  are  elected  at  one  election  and  three  at  the  next, 
and  seven  of  the  district  representatives  on  the  board  are  elected  at 
each  biennial  election. 

If  a  vacancy  occurs  among  the  district  representatives  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation,  expulsion,  or  removal  from  the  city,  the  vacancy  is 
fiHed  for  the  unexpired  term  by  an  election  by  the  voters  of  that  dis- 
trict, to  be  held  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  board ;  but 

I  CompUedfrom  city  charter  of  1876,  EevUcd  Statutes  of  Missouri,  18^9,  pages  2170 
et  acq.,  the  acts  of  May  13,  1887,  aud  of  March  20,  1893. 
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if  the  vacancy  is  among  the  members  at  large,  it  is  filled  by  an  election 
lield  by  the  school  board  itself  till  the  next  general  school  election, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  if  there  be  any,  is  filled 
by  election  in  the  city  at  large.  Whenever  any  election  for  school 
directors  has  failed  to  be  held  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  board  of 
directors,  the  circuit  court  must,  upon  petition  of  five  citizens,  order 
the  said  election,  appoint  judges  of  election,  and  issue  certificates  of 
election  to  the  persons  elected. 

The  board  of  directors  must  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  presi- 
dent, and  must  appoint  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  ofiicers 
as  they  deem  necessary,  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation. 
Ko  director  may  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

There  must  be  four  stated  meetings  of  the  board  every  year,  the 
times  and  places  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  and  the  president  or 
any  three  members  may  call  special  meetings.  A  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  constitute  a  quorum.  Members  of  the  board,  the 
secretary,  and  the  treasurer  must,  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  take  an  oath  to  well  and  faithfully  perform  the  same. 

There  must  be  levied  and  collected  annually  on  all  taxable  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  city  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  half  of  1  per 
cent,  which  tax  must  be  paid  to  the  corporation  and  used  and  applied 
by  the  corporation  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 

The  officers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  charged  with  duties  in  connection 
with  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  perform  the  same  duties  in 
regard  to  taxes  levied  by  the  board  of  president  and  directors  of  St. 
Louis  public  schools.  The  collector  of  the  city  must  collect  all  taxes 
levied  by  the  board,  must  give  bond  to  them  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  said  duty,  and  must  account  for  and  pay  over  to  the  board  all 
school  taxes  collected  by  him.  His  compensation  for  his  duties  in  this 
connection  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for  similar  service  in  behalf  of  the 
general  city  taxes.  If  he  fail  to  make  the  bond  required  the  board 
must  proceed  to  elect  his  successor  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
resigned.  The  board  determines  the  rate  of  taxation  for  each  year  by 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified,  is  delivered  to  the  collector 
and  to  the  register  of  the  city  on  or  before  August  1  each  year. 

The  title  to  all  school  lands  and  public  school  property  in  the  city  is 
vested  in  the  board  of  president  and  directors.  It  is  their  duty  to  con- 
trol and  manage  all  lands  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  for  school  purposes,  or  the  funds  arising 
from  the  same.  They  may  lend  money  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
such  lands  upon  good  security,  either  real  or  personal,  until  it  becomes 
proper,  in  their  opinion,  to  invest  such  money  otherwise  for  the  purpose 
of  education.  No  director  may  borrow  money  or  purchase  or  lease  land 
from  the  board. 

The  board  of  president  and  directors  have  power  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  and  elections  of  members;  to  prescribe  the  time,  place, 
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and  manner  of  conducting  such  elections;  to  compel  the  atteudauce  of 
absent  members;  to  punish  disorderly  conduct  at  the  board;  to  expel 
a  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote ;  to  make  rules  for  their  own  government; 
to  have  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools  and  all  property  appro- 
priated to  the  public  schools  of  the  city;  to  make  rules,  ordinances, 
and  statutes  for  the  management  of  such  schools  aud  property,  and  to 
do  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  proper  and  convenient  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

They  must  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  thei  ^  roceedings,  and  must 
lay  the  same  before  the  general  assembly  of  tlie  Stat«  whenever  re- 
quired, and  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
whenever  100  qualified  electors  make  written  application  for  the  same. 
At  least  once  a  year  they  must  cause  to  be  published  a  detailed  re[X)rt 
of  the  operations  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  board  of  president  and  directors  must  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  education  of  colored  children,  and  may  maintain  a  high  school 
and  a  normal  department  for  them. 

No  director  may  be  int-erested  in  any  contract  with  the  board,  under 

penalty  of  dismissal. 

Boston,  Mass.' 

The  school  committee  is  composed  of  24  members,  8  of  whom  are 
elected  each  year  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city  to  serve  three  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  wards  to  make  returns  to 
the  city  clerk  of  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  school  committee, 
aud  after  the  entry  by  the  city  clerk  of  said  returns  in  an  official  book 
kept  for  the  purpose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine 
and  compare  them  and  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be  issued  to 
SQch  members  of  the  school  committee  as  appear  to  have  been  chosen ; 
but  the  school  committee  is  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and 
elections  of  its  own  members. 

The  school  committee  must  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday 
in  January  in  each  year.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  chosen  consti 
tute  a  quorum.  They  must  choose  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  an 
auditing  clerk,  and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  expedient, 
define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove  them  at 
pleasure.  Vacancies  in  the  school  committee  caused  by  refusal  of  a 
member  elect  to  accept,  by  resignation,  change  of  residence,  or  other- 
wise, are  filled  by  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  school  committee  in  convention  assembled.  A  majority  of  the 
ballots  of  x>ersons  entitled  to  vote  are  necessary  to  election.  The  term 
of  office  of  a  member  so  elected  is  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  munici- 
pal year,  and  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  if  such  there  be,  is 
then  filled  by  election  of  the  people. 


1  Compiled  from  the  special  acts  relating  to  the  Boston  school  committee,  in  Boston 
School  Document  No.  1, 1S95,  from  The  Public  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to 
Public  Instruction,  1S92,  and  from  Massachusetts  School  Legislation,  1893, 1S94,  1S95. 
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The  school  committee  is  a  legal  corijoration  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing aud  administering  certain  trnst  fands,  bat  not  for  other  purposes. 

The  duty  is  imposed  by  law  upon  the  city  to  raise  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  which  sums  are 
assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 

The  school  committee  present  annually  to  the  city  council,  through 
the  mayor,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  by  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  council  make  such  appropriations 
as  they  see  fit. 

The  title  to  school  property  is  vested  in  the  city,  and  lawsuits  con- 
cerning the  same  are  brought  in  its  name. 

The  school  committee  have  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  public 
schools.  They  may  elect  or  discharge  teachers  and  janitors,  fix  their 
com])ensation  and  define  their  duties,  but  the  salaries  established  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  may  not  be  increased  during  the  year. 

The  school  committee  have  full  i)ower  to  repair  school  buildings,  to 
provide  temporary  accommodations  for  schools,  to  select,  bond,  and 
purchase  school  sites,  and  to  determine  the  plans  for  new  buildings,  but 
they  may  not  expend  or  contract  to  expend  any  more  money  for  these 
purposes  than  the  city  council  has  appropriated  therefor. 

The  school  committee  must  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  a 
board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  6  members,  define 
their  duties,  and  fix  their  compensation.  The  superintendent  and 
supervisors  hold  oflQce  for  two  years,  but  may  be  removed  for  cause  by 
the  school  committee  at  any  time. 

The  superintendent  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and, 
when  present,  presides  at  their  meetings. 

No  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  may  hold  the  office  of 
superintendent  or  of  supervisor  or  be  a  member  of  the  school  committee. 

Tiic  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of  the 
school  committee  are  necessary  to  elect  the  superintendent,  the  super- 
visors, the  head  masters  of  the  Latin,  normal,  and  high  schools,  mas- 
ters of  the  grammar  schools,  or  directors  of  special  studies. 

The  school  committee  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  put  lie 
schools  and  prescribe  the  course  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  pursued. 
It  is  their  duty  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  city  the  text-books 
and  other  supplies  used  in  the  schools;  to  cause  a  school  census  to  be 
taken  annually;  to  cause  school  registers  to  be  kept;  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  aud  to  enforce 
the  comi)ulsory  attendance  laws. 

Baltimore,  Md.^ 

Staiutory  provisions. — The  statutes  of  the  State  give  full  power  to 
establish,  conduct,  and  regulate  a  system  of  free  x^ublic  schools  to  the 


^Compiled  from  extracts  from  the  Baltimore  City  Code  ia  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1894,  page  170  et  seq. 
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mayor  and  city  coimcil^  who  may  delegate  supervisory  powers  and  con- 
trol to  a  board  of  public  school  commissioners. 

To  the  board  of  commissioners  power  is  given  by  law  to  examine, 
appoint,  and  remove  teachers,  prescribe  their  qualifications,  Hx  their 
salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  conncil,  and  to  select 
text  books.    They  must  report  annually  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

The  mayor  and  council  are  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  incurred  for  educational  purposes  by  thenu 
The  State  treasurer  pays  to  the  city  council  that  proi)ortion  of  the  free 
school  fund  to  which  the  city  is  entitled;  funds  from  intestates'  estates 
which  remain  undistributed  for  want  of  legal  representatives  are  paid 
to  the  board  of  commissioners. 

No  teacher  may  admit  a  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated,  under 
penalty  of  fine. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  must  be  taught  to  all  pupils  of  sufficient  capacity. 

This  is  the  extent  to  which  the  State  has  prescribed  the  school  system 
for  Baltimore.    All  the  rest  has  been  done  by  the  city  government. 

Citif  ordinances. — The  mayor  and  council  have  provided  by  ordinance 
that  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  consist  of  22  persons,  one  selected 
from  each  ward  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-fourth  the  whole  number 
being  elected  every  year.  They  are  elected  by  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  city  council  in  conyention  assembled.  Kenioval  from 
the  ward  from  which  he  was  elected  vacates  the  office  of  any  commis- 
sioner. The  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
The  city  council  may  expel  a  member  for  neglect  of  duty  or  lor  conduct 
unbecoming  a  school  commissioner. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  the  city  council ;  but  if  a  vacancy 
occur  during  the  recess  of  the  council  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  fill 
the  same  as  soon  as  convenient,  the  person  elected  serAiog  until  the 
next  meetiog  of  the  council. 

The  school  commissioners  must  organize  annually  and  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  secretary.  The  secretary  serves  for  one  year,  performs  the 
duties  fixed  by  the  board,  and  receives  $2,000  a  year,  payable  monthly. 

In  all  cases  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
board  must  appoint  a  suitable  person,  who  must  be  a  resident  of  Balti- 
more, as  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  term  of  office  is  four 
years,  nnless  sooner  removed  by  the  board,  and  his  compensation  is  fixed 
by  the  board  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city  council. 

The  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  must  examine  applicants  for  teaclierships  and 
if  necessary  reexamine  teachers  already  employed. 

The  board  must  also  appoint  an  assistant  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000,  whose  term  of  office  is  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  sup^ntendent,  and  whose  duty  it  must  be  to  aid  the  super- 
intendent in  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  paying  especial  attention 
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to  the  primary  schools.  The  board  must  appoiut  also  a  suitable  person, 
a  citizen  of  Baltimore,  as  superintendent  of  supplies.  It  is  his  duty, 
under  instructions  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  have  con- 
trol of  all  repairs,  furniture,  heating  apparatus,  fuel,  and  incidental 
supplies  of  the  schools,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board 
may  require.     His  salary  is  $1,800  per  annum. 

The  city  register  is  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  school  board  and 
disburses  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary. 

Tlie  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  have  charge  of  all 
public  schools  in  operation  in  the  city,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  employ 
teachers  and  fix  their  salaries,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  or 
council,  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and  text-books,  make  by-laws 
for  their  own  government,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools, 
and  to  report  regularly  to  the  mayor  and  council.  The  board  are  given 
charge  of  school  buildings  and  may  make  necessary  repairs  not  to 
exceed  $300  in  cost. 

No  member  of  the  board  may  be  employed  by  the  board  or  be  inter- 
ested in  any  contract  for  the  schools.  Important  contracts  for  supplies 
must  be  let  after  proper  advertisement  for  bids,  and  are  awarded  by  a 
board  consisting  of  the  city  comptroller,  the  city  register,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board,  the  committee  of  the  school  board  having 
but  one  vote  and  the  two  city  officers  one  vote  each. 

The  school  board  may  not  exceed  in  their  expenditures  the  amounts 
appropriated  therefor  by  the  city  council.  Lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the 
schools  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  city  and  only  by  direction  of 
the  mayor. 

The  city  council  has  given  authority  to  the  school  commissioners  to 
grant  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  Baltimore  City  College  and 
from  the  high  schools. 

The  school  commissioners  must  organize  and  maintain  separate 
schools  for  colored  pupils,  the  teachers  to  be  of  the  colored  race  if  they 
be  shown  by  examination  to  posses  the  necessary  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications.  But  in  no  case  may  white  teachers  be  employed  in  the 
same  school  with  colored  teachers. 

Libraries  for  the  free  use  of  pupils  must  be  maintained  at  the  Balti- 
more City  College  and  at  each  of  the  female  high  schools. 

The  school  commissioners  must  maintain  a  manual  training  school 
for  white  pupils  and  one  for  colored  pupils. 

Parents  of  any  child  suffering  Arom  a  contagious  disease  must  notify 
the  principal  of  the  school  which  said  child  has  attended,  and  the  prin- 
cipal must  exclude  that  child  from  school  until  the  attending  physician 
certifies  that  all  danger  of  contagion  has  passed. 

The  board  must  purchase  American  flags  for  all  buildings  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  displayed  during  all  sessions  of  the  schools  except  on 
inclement  days. 
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The  board  must  introduce  physical  training  as  a  regular  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  and  must  employ  a  suitable  male  teacher  for  the 
same  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  city  council.    Ten  minutes  each  day  must  bo  given  to  calisthenics. 

The  board  must  issue  the  necessary  directions  to  the  teachers  of  the 
grammar  schools  to  read  to  their  pupils  on  the  Friday  preceding  all 
public  hobdays  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

City  and  County  op  San  Francisco,  Cal.* 

The  city  and  the  county  of  San  Francisco  are  coterminous  and  are 
under  the  same  government. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  12  members,  called  school  direct- 
ors, elected  by  the  people  from  the  city  at  large.  Their  term  is  two 
years,  but  they  organize  annually  by  the  election  of  a  president  from 
their  own  number. 

The  superintendent,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  but  may  not  vote. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  of  education  are  filled  by  the  superintendent, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  directors  then  in  office.  Such 
appointees  hold  office  till  the  next  following  municipal  elections. 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  superintendent  are  filled  by  the  board  of 
education  till  the  next  regular  election. 

The  board  of  education  annually  reports  to  the  city  and  county  board 
of  supervisors  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  all  pur- 
poses in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  during  the  coming  year;  but  the 
aggregate  amount  must  not  exceed  $35  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance.  The  board  of  supervisors  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  levy  and  collect  the  amount  of  the  tax  determined  by  the  board  of 
education.  But  the  whole  amount  of  tax  that  may  be  levied  for  all 
municipal  puiposes  is  limited  to  $2.35  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion, and  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  education  therefore  appears  to 
be  subject  to  reduction  by  the  supervisors. 

If  the  money  received  and  collected  in  any  year  be  insufficient  for  the 
necessary  current  expenditures  of  the  schools,  the  board  of  education 
must  certify  the  fact  of  such  deficiency  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
the  city  and  coimty,  and  the  latter  must  supply  the  necessary  funds, 
being  authorized  to  raise  the  money  by  loan  or  otherwise  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  annual  tax.  Money  for  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses 
may  not  be  so  raised  except  in  cdse  of  fire  or  other  unforeseen  calamity. 

All  moneys  received  or  collected  on  account  of  public  education  in 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  are  deposited  in  the  city  treasury, 
and  payments  are  made  upon  drafts  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent,  and  countersigned  by  the 
auditor  of  the  city  and  county. 

1  Compiled  from  "Acts  relating  to  the  govomment  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  1887/'  and  later  acts  specified. 
ED  96 2 
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The  board  of  education  may  sue  or  be  sued,  may  receive,  purchase, 
and  bold  in  fee,  in  trust  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  any 
property,  real  or  x>ersonal,  that  may  be  acquired  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  They  may  sell  such  personal  property  as  may  not  be  required, 
but  can  not  sell  real  estate.  If  they  decide  to  abandon  for  any  reason  a 
school  site  or  building,  they  withdraw  entirely  from  control  of  the 
property,  which  is  then  treated  as  a  part  of  the  general  proi)erty  of 
the  city,  and  sold  as  such,  the  proceeds,  however,  going  to  the  school 
fund. 

School  bonds,  when  required  for  school  purposes,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,  may  be  issued  by  and  over  the  signatures  of  the  mayor,  audi- 
tor, and  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county. 

The  board  of  education  are  empowered  to  maintain  public  schools; 
to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  janitors,  and  census  marshals,  and  to  fix 
their  salaries;  to  regulate  the  grade  of  schools,  determine  the  course 
of  study,  and  make  necessary  rules  and  regulations;  to  require  the 
attendances  of  witnesses  in  case  of  investigation  of  charges  against  any 
employee  of  the  board;  to  provide  fuel,  light,  water,  and  all  necessary 
supplies;  to  provide  and  furnish  school  buildings  and  control  the  use 
of  the  same;  to  establish  a  special  school  for  depraved  children.  They 
must  purchase  supplies  by  contract  made  after  due  advertisement  and 
bi(l;  make  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county;  i>rovide  even- 
ing and  normal  schools;  require  records  and  reports  by  principals  of 
schools;  provide  for  uniform  classification  of  studies,  pupils,  and  salaries. 

In  all  schools  having  more  than  two  teachers  beginners  must  be 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  or  by 
normal- school  graduates.  Such  teachers  must  rank  in  iK)int  of  salary 
with  those  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.^ 

There  is  a  city  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent and  four  other  members,  residents  of  the  city,  who  must  be 
experienced  teachers,  and  who  are  elected  by  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion and  hold  oflice  for  two  years. 

The  board  of  examiners  must  meet  and  hold  examinations  for  the 
granting  of  teachers'  certificates  semiannually,  and  may  hold  monthly 
and  special  meetings  if  they  so  determine.  All  meetings  must  be  pub- 
lic, and  a  record  of  their  proceedings  must  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent. 

For  cause  the  board  of  examiners  may  recommend  to  the  board  of 
education  the  revocation  of  any  certificate  previously  granted.* 

The  superintendent,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  teachers* 
annuity  and  retirement  fund,  and  provide  for  the  disbursement  of  the 
same  and  designate  the  beneficiaries  thereof.^ 

» Act  of  Marcli  23, 1893.  -  Act  of  March  26,  1895. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio.^ 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  30  members,  one  from  eacli  ward. 
Each  member  must  be  an  elector  of  the  ward  for  wliicli  lie  is  elected, 
and  removal  from  the  ward  forfeits  the  membership  of  the  member  so 
removing.    The  term  of  service  is  three  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  are  filled  by  the  board  until  the  next  annual 
election. 

The  board  of  education  annually  determine  by  estimate,  as  nearly  .is 
practicable,  the  entire  amount  of  money  required  for  the  schools,  and 
certify  the  same  to  the  county  auditor.  The  auditor  milst  levy  the 
entire  tax  called  for,  and  the  county  treasurer  collects  it  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  State  and  county  taxes.  The  levy, 
however,  must  not  exceed  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 
including  1  mill  that  may  be  levied  for  kindergartens.  The  city  treas- 
urer is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  board  is  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  the  i)owcr  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  bold  or  sell  property,  etc. 
Contracts  relating  to  schoolhouses  and  involving  81,500  or  more  may 
be  made  only  after  advertisement  and  coini)etitive  bids.  Resort  may 
be  had  to  condemnation  proceedings  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  price 
of  property  necessary  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  Property  no  longer 
required  for  school  purposes  may  bo  sold  by  the  board  of  education,  and, 
if  exceeding  $300  in  value,  must  be  advertised  and  sold  at  public 
auction. 

The  board  have  full  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  superin- 
tendent of  buildings,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  fix  their  sala- 
ries, wbicU  may  bo  increased  but  may  not  be  diminished  during  the 
term  for  which  the  appointment  is  made;  but  no  appointment  may  be 
iua<le  for  a  longer  time  than  three  years,  that  being  the  term  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

The  members  of  the  board  may  not,  as  individuals  or  as  local  com- 
mittees, exercise  supervisory  authority  over  the  schools  of  the  several 
wards  or  have  the  selection  or  nomination  of  teachers.  The  city  sui)er- 
intendent  of  public  schools  appoints  all  teachers,  with  the  consent  of 
the  board,  and  either  he  or  the  board  of  education  may  remove  for 
cause;  but  any  teacher  removed  by  the  superintendent  may  appeal  to 
the  board  for  reinstatement. 

The  board  of  education  must  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  consist- 
ing of  3  or  6  persons  [it  consists  of  G]  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one- 
third  being  appointed  each  year.  Two  of  the  members  must  be  expe- 
rienced teachers.  .  No  teacher  may  be  appointed  without  a  certificate 
of  fitness  from  this  board  or  from  the  State  board  of  examiners. 


'Compiled  from  laws  relating  to  the  Bcliools  of  Cincinnati,  piiblialicd  in  Report  of 
tho  City  Pablio  Schools;  1893-94,  pages  218  ot  soq.,  and  tlio  act  of  April  14,  1896. 
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Appointments  as  teacliers  are  first  for  the  period  of  one  year;  wben 
made  the  second  time  they  are  for  two  years;  and  when  made  the 
third  time,  they  are  for  four  years.  After  teachers  have  served  seven 
successive  years  in  the  city  their  next  apiwintment  holds  good  during 
good  behavior. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  city, 
and  must  provide  evening  schools  when  requested  to  do  so  by  25  or 
more  persons  of  school  age  who  can  not  attend  the  day  schools.  They 
must  i)rovide  for  the  i)hysical  training  of  all  pupils,  and  must  cause  the 
German  language  to  be  taught  in  any  school  when  requested  by  75  free- 
holders representing  40  pupils  who  desire  to  study  the  English  and 
German  languages  together.  The  board  may  loan  text-books  free  to 
pupils,  and  levy  therefor  such  additional  taxes  as  may  be  necessary;  may 
provide  for  holding  teachers'  institutes  yearly;  may  establish  and  main- 
tain public  kindergartens  for  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age, 
and  may  levy  a  tax  of  1  mill  therefor;  may  appropriate  not  exceeding 
$1,200  a  year  for  school  libraries  and  philosophical  and  other  apparatus. 

The  board  must  require  teachers  and  superintendent  to  keep  such 
records  and  make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary,  and  must  prepare 
and  publish  annually  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  They 
must  also  report  annually  to  the  county  auditor,  who  in  turn  reports  to 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

An  enumeration  must  be  taken  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board,  of  all  children  between  6  and  21  years  of  age,  and  a 
report  of  the  enumeration  must  be  made  to  the  county  auditor. 

The  board  of  education  and  the  truant  officers  and  superintendent 
appointed  by  them  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law. 

The  teachers'  i)ension  fund  is  under  the  management  and  control  of 
a  board  of  trustees  comi)osed  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  education,  one  by  the  union  board  of  high 
schools,  three  by  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  superinten- 
dent, who  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

The  high  schools  of  the  city  are  controlled  by  a  separate  board,  called 
the  union  board  of  high  schools.  Teachers  in  these  schools  are 
appointed  by  the  superintendent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
union  board.  High-school  teachers  are  appointed  for  one  year,  but 
after  five  years'  service  they  hold  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 
They  may  be  removed  by  the  superintendent  for  cause,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  union  board  of  high  schools. 

If  so  requested  by  the  trustees  of  any  orphan  asylum,  infirmary,  or 
children's  home  established  by  law  in  the  city,  the  board  of  education 
must  establish  a  school  especially  for  the  inmates  of  said  institution, 
and  have  control  of  same,  but  may  incur  no  expense  therefor  except  in 
the  payment  of  teachers. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio.' 

The  board  of  edacation  consists  of  a  school  council  and  a  director. 
Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  school  council,  which  consists  of 
seven  members  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city.  Their 
term  of  service  is  two  years,  four  members  being  elected  one  year  and 
three  the  next.  The  council  elect  their  own  president  and  clerk,  the 
former  being  a  member  of  the  council  and  the  latter  not  a  member. 

LcgLslation  is  by  resolution,  each  resolution  being  submitted  to  the 
Bchool  director.  IJis  signature  to  the  resolution,  or  his  failure  to  return 
it  to  the  council  with  his  objections  at  their  next  meeting,  makes  it 
operative.  But  if  he  return  it  to  the  council  at  their  next  meeting  with 
objections,  the  resolution  fails,  unless  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  of  the  council,  in  which  case  it  takes  eifect  without  the 
signature  of  the  director.  The  approval  of  the  director  may  be  with- 
held from  any  part  of  a  resolution  api)ropriating  money  without  afifect- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 

The  council  have  the  power  of  providing  for  the  appointment  of  all 

teachers  and  employees,  of  prescribing  their  duties,  and  of  fixing  their 

comx)ensation. 
The  school  director  is  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  city  at  large  for 

a  term  of  two  years.    He  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office 

and  receives  $5,000  a  year,  giving  a  bond  of  $25,000. 

The  director  is  the  executive  oflicer  of  the  schools  and  performs  all 
the  duties  usually  assigned  to  boards  of  education  in  the  cities  of  the 
State  except  as  otherwise  indicated  herein.  With  the  approval  of  the 
council  he  appoints  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  serves 
daring  good  behavior  and  may  be  removed  for  cause  by  the  director. 
The  sui)erintendent  has  sole  power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assist- 
ants and  teachers  authorized  by  the  council.  All  other  employees  of 
the  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the  director. 

The  director  must  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  take 
part  ill  the  deliberations,  but  may  not  vote.  The  superintendent  reports 
annually  or  oftener  to  the  director,  and  the  director  reports  to  the 
council.  The  city  auditor  and  city  treasurer  act  respectively  as  auditor 
and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education,  and  receive  no  additional  com- 
pensation for  doing  so,  though  the  clerical  assistance  necessary  is  fur- 
nished by  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  have  sole  control  of  all  moneys  raised  for  school 
purposes  and  the  title  to  all  school  property  vests  in  them.  They  make 
an  estimate  each  year  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  and  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  county  olTicers,  who 
must  levy  and  collect  the  full  amount  required,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  7  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.    The  director  may 

*CompUea  from  Handbook  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1893-94,  page  9i»,  and  State 
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make  contracts  and  i)urcliases  not  involving  over  $250  without  adver- 
tisement or  written  contract,  but  beyond  that  sum  contracts  are  made 
after  due  advertisement  and  are  signed  by  the  school  director  and 
approved  by  the  council. 

Vacancies  in  the  directorship  or  in  the  school  council  9.re  filled  by 
the  council  till  the  next  municii)al  election,  when  the  vacancy  is  filled 
by  election  for  the  unexpired  term. 

The  director  or  any  member  of  the  council  may  bo  impeached  for 
malfeasance  in  office  by  proceedings  in  the  county  probate  court. 

BtJPFALO,  N.  Y.^ 

There  is  no  board  of  education  in  Buffalo,  but  the  department  of 
public  instruction  is  one  of  the  ten  city  departments,  and  the  city  super- 
intendent is  its  head. 

The  city  has  legal  i)ower  to  establish,  maintain,  and  regulate  public 
schools. 

The  city  is  from  time  to  time  divided  by  ordinance  into  school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  there  must  be  maintained  one  or  more  primary 
or  grammar  schools.  Such  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all  persons 
between  5  and  20  years  of  ago  residing  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  city  may  also  maintain  and  regulate  one  or  more  high  schools  and 
schools  for  manual  and  technical  training. 

The  schools  share  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  of  the 
State,  and  the  amounts  which  fall  to  the  share  of  Buffalo  are  paid  to 
the  proper  city  officers.  All  expenses  of  the  school  department  are 
included  in  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

The  city  comptroller  is  authorized  to  embrace  in  his  estimates  a  sum 
not  exceeding  8150,000  annually  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
school  lots  and  the  erection,  enlargement,  rei)air,  and  furnishing  of 
school  buildings.  An  additional  amount  not  exceeding  $300,000  maybe 
raised  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  common  council. 

The  board  of  public  works  have  charge  of  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  of  school  buildings. 

The  superintendent  of  education,  an  officer  elected  by  the  people  on 
the  general  ticket  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  lie  must  give  bond  conditioned  on  the 
proper  i)erformance  of  his  duties.  If  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  it  is 
filled  by  the  common  council  at  a  joint  session,  called  by  the  mayor,  of 
the  two  boards  comi)osing  the  same. 

The  superintendent  must  from  time  to  time  recommend  to  the  com- 
mon council  the  course  of  study  to  bo  i^ursued  in  the  different  public 
schools,  and  such  measures  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  schools.    He  selects  all  new  teachers  to  be 


'  Compiled  from  tho  revised  charter  of  BniTalo,  1891;  and  amcndmcuts  of  April  12; 
1893,  aud  May  27,  1895. 
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employed  from  tlie  lists  certified  to  liim  by  tlie  board  of  examiners.  lie 
must  Lire  all  teachers  for  the  period  of  time  and  at  the  compensation 
and  upon  the  conditions  provided  by  ordinance.  He  must  see  that  the 
courses  of  study  and  systems  of  education  established  by  ordinance  are 
observed.  If  none  be  so  established  ho  must  direct  the  courses  of  study 
and  systems  of  education  to  be  pursued.  The  teachers  are  subject  to 
his  orders  and  direction.  Ue  may  suspend,  and  for  cause  and  after  a 
hearing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  mayor,  dismiss  any  teacher.  He 
must  annually  make  a  comprehensive,  report  to  the  common  council  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  He  must  appoint  a  citizen  well  versed  in 
the  German  as  well  as  the  English  language  to  sux)erintcnd  the  teaching 
of  the  German  language  in  the  schools,  and  who  must  also  act,  when 
not  otherwise  employed,  as  secretary  to  the  superintendent. 

The  board  of  examiners  consists  of  five  citizens  of  Buffalo  ai)pointed 
by  the  mayor  for  five  years  each,  their  terms  of  office  being  so  arranged 
that  one  is  appointed  each  year.  The  mayor  may  at  any  time  suspend 
any  member,  and  for  cause  and  after  a  hearing  may  remove  him.  Yacan- 
des  are  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  mayor.  The  examiners 
must  meet  monthly,  and  their  officers  are  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 
It  is  their  duty  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  schools  at  least  once  in  each 
term. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  three  grades,  namely,  high-school, 
grammar-school,  and  primary- school  grades.  The  superintendent  must 
designate  the  subjects  and  the  scope  of  the  examination  for  teachers  in 
each  grade,  and  the  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  board  of  exam- 
iners. Those  applicants  who  pass  the  examination  are  certified  to  the 
superintendent  as  eligible  for  appointment,  and  from  that  list  the  super- 
intendent selects  new  teachers.  The  board  of  examiners  must  make 
annual  rei)ort  to  the  common  council  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools  as  ascertained  by  their  insi)ection,  the  oi>cratiou  of  the  system 
of  examinations,  and  any  suggestions  they  deem  i)roper  for  the  more 
efficient  accomplishment  of  the  puri)oses  of  their  appointment. 

All  expenses  of  the  board  of  examiners  are  paid  by  the  city  and 
included  in  the  expenses  of  the  school  department. 

The  Pabish  of  Orleans  (New  Obleans),  La.^ 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  20  members,  of  whom  8  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  12  are  elected  by  the  city  council  of  Now 
Orleans.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years,  one-fourth  the  number  being 
selected  each  year.  Vacancies  among  the  appointees  of  the  governor 
are  filled  by  the  governor,  and  vacancies  among  those  elected  by  the 
city  council  are  filled  by  that  body.  Tlie  mayor,  the  treasurer,  the 
comptroller  of  the  city,  and  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  are 

-^m_.     I,  ■     ■  I  -        ^^—  ^^^1^— —       ■  ■* 

'Compiled  from  act  Xo.  81,  1888,  m  relation  to  freo  public  scIiooIb,  and  to  regulate 
pablic  edacation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  from  acts  No.  136,  and  No.  158,  1894. 
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ex  officio  members  of  tbo  board,  and  are  entitled  to  participate  in  its 
deliberations,  but  may  not  vote.  !N'o  school  director  may  receive  com- 
pensation for  bis  services  as  director. 

The  board  must  organize  within  ten  days  after  its  appointment,  with 
the  election  of  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  chosen  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  secretary,  who  may  not  bo  a  member.  The  treasurer  of  the 
city  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  the  city  attorney  acts  as  its 
attorney.  The  board  of  directors  is  a  body  corporate,  with  i)ower  to 
sue  and  be  sued.    Eleven  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  secretary  may  receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office  which  the  board  may  prescribe,  ho  must 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  State  superintendent,  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  board,  and  report  to  the  board  at  each  monthly  meeting  the  cur- 
rent expenses  for  that  month. 

The  treasurer  of  the  board  holds  office  for  four  years,  or  during  his 
term  as  city  treasurer.  Ho  may  bo  removed  after  due  trial  before  the 
board  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  and  in  case  of  removal 
by  the  board  they  must  elect  a  treasurer,  who  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board. 

All  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  property  and  appurtenances 
thereof^  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Tliey  fix  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  porters,  and  x)orteresses,  of  the 
secretary  and  emi)loyees,  and  of  such  assistant  superintendents  as  they 
may  deem  necessary. 

They  must  limit  their  annual  expenses  to  their  annual  revenue.  They 
must  prescribe  rules  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  teacherships, 
and  no  teacher  maybe  employed  who  has  not  a  certificate  of  qualification; 
must  elect  teachers  in  order  of  their  merit  as  shown  by  examination; 
hold  regular  monthly  meetings;  declare  vacant  the  seat  of  any  member 
'guilty  of  neglect  or  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  member,  and  must  rei)ort 
each  vacancy  to  the  authority  by  which  the  expelled  member  was 
appointed. 

They  may  establish  normal  and  evening  schools.  They  may  appoint 
a  competent  and  experienced  educator  as  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500  a  year,  and  for  a  term  of  four  years,  unless  removed  for  cause 
after  an  impartial  hearing. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  aid  the  directors  in  organiz- 
ing the  schools  and  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  therein,  in 
examining  candidates  for  teacherships,  in  conducting  periodical  exami- 
nations of  pupils  for  i)romotion,  and  in  maintaining  general  uniformity 
and  discipline  in  the  management  of  all  the  schools.  He  must  make 
reports  to  the  board  of  directors  and  to  the  State  board  of  education, 
and  Avhenover  notified  to  be  present  he  must  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  directors  must  present  to  the  common  council  of  the 
city  each  year  a  full  report  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  schools 
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aud  a  detailed  exUibit  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  their 
report  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certiiied  statement  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year,  and  of  the  average  expense 
per  capita  of  their  instruction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  common  council 
m  making  up  the  budget  of  their  annual  exi)enses  to  include  therein 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  exi>enses  of  the  schools,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  of  the  board  of  actual  attendance  and  cost  of  instruction, 
with  sucb  additional  allowance  for  probable  increased  attendance  and 
contingent  expenses  as  may  seem  just  and  reasonable  to  the  city  coun- 
efl,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  in  repair  all  schoolhouses  and  school 
grounds  belonging  to  the  city.  But  the  aggregate  amount  appropriated 
mast  not  exceed  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  directors,  nor  may  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  city  be  less  than  $250,000  per  annum. 

A  tax  of  1  per  cent  has  been  imposed  by  State  authority  on  all  tax- 
able property  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  debt  of  the 
city.  By  an  act  passed  in  1894  the  board  of  liquidation,  in  charge  of 
this  matter,  were  directed  to  pay  to  the  board  of  school  directors  from 
this  tax  each  year  such  a  sum  as  will,  with  the  amounts  api)ropriated 
by  the  city  council,  reach  a  total  of  $337,500. 

Pittsburg,  P/l.^ 

central  board  of  education. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  constitutes  an  independent  school  district. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  under  the  law,  each  of  the  school 
boards  of  the  respective  subdistricts  ^  of  the  city  elect  one  person  to 
servo  as  a  member  of  the  central  board  of  education  of  the  city,  which 
person  so  elected  must  be  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  citizen  of  the 
snbdistrict  for  which  he  is  chosen,  but  he  is  not  disqualified  by  reason 
of  membership  in  the  local  board. 

Annually,  within  twenty  days  of  February  1,  the  members  of  the  cen- 
tral board  meet  and  organize  by  choosing  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  The  first  named  must  be  of  their  own  number,  but  the  other 
two  officers  may  or  may  not  be,  at  the  discretion  of  the  members  thereof. 

Members  of  the  central  board  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  the  terms  are  so  arranged  that  one-third  expire  annually. 
Vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  subdistrict, 
or  otherwise  are  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  election  by  the  proper 
local  board  of  directors.  Seats  of  members  who  neglect  or  refuse  to 
perform  their  duties  may  be  declared  vacant  by  the  board. 

The  president  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  board,  authorizes  tlie 
secretary  to  call  special  meetings  whenever  he  deems  them  necessary, 

>  Compiled  from  Digest  of  the  Acts  of  the  Asscmhly  relating  to  Pittsburg,  180 1- 
1886,  page  19S  et  seq.,  and  from  subsequent  acts  specifiecL. 

•There  are  37  subdistricts  and  consequently  37  members  of  the  central  board  of 
education. 
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issues  the  duplicates  and  warrants  for  the  collection  of  school  taxes, 
takes  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  signs  all  warrants  on  the  treasurer,  as 
well  as  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  does  all  other  acts 
lawfully  pertaining  to  his  office. 

The  secretary  keeps  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  prepares 
duplicates  of  school  taxes,  keei^s  account  of  all  abatements  and  exon- 
erations, prepares  reports,  prepares  and  attests  all  warrants  on  the 
treasurer,  and  i)erforms  all  other  duties  i)ertaining  to  the  office.  He 
receives  a  salary  fixed  by  the  board. 

The  treasurer  gives  bond  for  the  faithful  i>erformance  of  his  duties, 
receives  all  State  appropriations,  district  taxes,  and  other  school  funds 
of  the  district,  and  pays  therefrom  all  warrants  drawn  on  him  by  the 
board,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary.  He  is 
allowed  to  retain  for  his  services  a  sum  not  over  1  per  cent  on  the 
money  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

In  the  absence  or  refusal  to  serve  of  the  president  or  secretary,  the 
board  may  appoint  a  president  or  secretary  pro  temi)ore.  The  board 
must  hold  at  least  one  stated  meeting  per  month,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  elected  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  central  board  of  education  must  ascertain  the  amount  necessary 
for  conducting  the  schools  and  certify  the  same  to  the  councils  on  or 
before  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  the  councils 
must  add  the  amount  so  certified  to  the  aggregate  of  taxes  required  for 
the  city,  and  they  must  appropriate  the  same  for  the  schools. 

All  warrants  drawn  upon  the  city  treasurer  upon  such  approi)riation 
must  be  signed  by  the  president  ami  the  secretary  of  the  central  board 
of  education,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  city  comi)troller,  whose  only 
duty  in  connection  therewith  is  to  countersign  the  warrant  and  to  enter 
it  in  the  proper  account. 

The  central  board  are  entitled  to  roseivo  that  part  of  the  State  com- 
mon-school fund  which  is  annually  apportioned  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

They  may  borrow  money,  not  to  exceed  850,000,  to  erect  schoolhouses 
or  purchase  sites,  and  may  borrow  an  additional  $50,000  and  issue  bonds 
for  the  same. 

If  the  central  board  neglect  or  refuse  to  levy  the  proper  taxes  or  fail 
to  perform  their  legal  duties,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county, 
upon  complaint  of  six  taxable  citizens  and  upon  due  proof,  may  declare 
vacant  the  scats  of  the  delinquent  members  or  member,  and  may  appoint 
others  in  their  stead  to  serve  till  the  next  annual  election  of  the  cen- 
tral board  of  education. 

The  board  as  a  body  corporate  have  power  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  and  supi>ort  of  the  mechanical  art  schools,  high 
school,  and  schools  for  colored  pupils,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
same  when  no  longer  necessary;  to  have  a  common  seal;  to  make  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regiUations. 
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The  central  board  have  power  to  purchase  grouiul,  erect  or  repair 
bnildings,  to  purchase  furniture,  apparatus,  books,  and  other  personal 
property  for  the  high  school  and  schools  for  colored  pupils;  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools,  and  to  lix  and  pay  their 
salaries ;  to  determine  the  books  used,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued 
in  all  schools.  Text-books  may  not  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  six 
years.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics,  must  be  taught. 

The  central  board  must  purchase  text  books  and  loan  the  same  free 
to  all  pupils.  They  must  continue  and  maintain  one  high  school  for 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  one  or  more  separate  schools  for  colored  pu- 
pils; no  distinction  may  be  made  on  account  of  the  race  or  color  of  any 
pupil.  They  may  maintain  a  normal  department  in  connection  with 
the  high  school,  and  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
for  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  and  kindred  subjects,  and  instruction 
may  be  given  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day. 

The  central  board  must  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  high 
school,  the  mechanical  art  schools,  and  the  schools  for  colored  pupils, 
and  must,  by  one  or  more  of  the  members,  visit  said  schools  at  least 
once  a  week.  They  may  at  any  time  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined, 
any  or  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  and  the  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  and  may  issue  certificates  setting  forth  the  branches  which  said 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach.  They  have  the  appointment  of  all 
teachers  in  the  high  school  and  schools  for  colored  pupils  and  of  teach- 
ers of  all  special  branches  in  the  ward  schools,  and  may  dismiss  them 
for  cause  at  any  time. 

The  central  board  must  make  an  annual  report  through  the  city 
superintendent  to  the  State  sui)erintendent. 

BOARDS   OF   DIRECTORS   OF   SUBDISTRICTS. 

Each  of  the  wards  of  the  city  constitutes  a  subschool  district,  but  a 
sabdistrict  may  be  subdivided,  or  two  of  them  may  be  consolidated  by 
the  central  board  of  education,  upon  the  petition  of  the  proi>cr  boards 
of  directors,  provided  the  city  councils  by  an  ordinance  declare  the 
sabdistrict  so  made  to  be  a  separate  election  district. 

In  each  subdistrict  there  is  a  board  of  directors  of  six  members, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  subdistricts.  The  term  of  office  is 
three  years,  and  two  directors  are  elected  each  year. 

The  several  subdistrict  boards  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  caused 
in  their  number  by  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  until  the 
next  organization  of  the  board.  They  may  declare  vacant  the  seat  of 
any  member  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  member. 

If  all  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  any  board  of  directors  refuse 
w  neglect  to  perform  their  lawful  duties,  the  county  court  of  (juarter 
sessions,  upon  complaint  of  six  taxpayers,  and  upon  due  proof,  may 
declare  their  seats  vacant  and  appoint  others  in  their  stead,  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  organization  of  the  board. 
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Each  board  of  directors  must  organize  annually  by  tlie  election  of  a 
president  and  a  secretary,  who  must  be  members  of  the  board,  and  a 
treasurer,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member.  The  duties  of  these  offi- 
cers are  those  usually  performed  by  such  officers.  The  treasurer  must 
give  sufficient  bond,  and  is  allowed  to  retain  for  his  services  a  sum  not 
over  3  per  cent  of  all  money  received  and  paid  out  by  him. 

Each  board  of  subdistrict  directors  must  hold  at  least  one  stated 
meeting  a  month;  a  majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  several  boards  of  the  snbdistricts  may  levy  annually  a  special 
tax  upon  the  assessed  property  of  their  respective  wards  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  the  regular  annual  school  tax  for  the  year,  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  ground,  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings,  furniture, 
apparatus,  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  janitors.  The  central  board  of 
education  must  be  notified  of  the  amount  of  tax  so  levied,  and  the  said 
amount  is  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  nmnner  as  the  regular  school 
tax. 

Any  one  of  the  subdistrict  boards  may  borrow  money  to  the  amount 
of  850,000. 

The  several  boards  of  directors  of  subdistricts  have  the  power  to 
purchase  ground,  to  erect,  enlarge,  and  repair  school  buildings,  to  pur- 
chase furniture,  apparatus,  books,  stationery,  and  fuel,  to  pay  janitors 
in  their  respective  districts,  to  borrow  money  and  to  i)rovide  for  the 
payment  thereof  with  its  interest,  and  to  levy  taxes  for  such  purposes. 

The  title  of  all  real  and  personal  property  of  the  subdistrict  schools 
is  vested  in  the  several  boards  of  directors,  and  they  may  sell  or  dis- 
pDse  of  the  same  whenever  they  deem  advisable. 

The  boards  of  directors  may  obtain  by  condemnation  land  required 
for  school  purx)oses  when  the  same  can  not  bo  secured  by  agreement 
with  the  owners.  They  appoint  the  teachers  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  schools  of  their  respective  subdistricts,  and  must 
by  one  or  more  of  their  members  visit  each  of  said  schools  at  least  once 
a  month. 

In  order  to  enable  the  central  board  of  education  to  make  the  required 
reports  to  the  State  sui)erintendent,  the  subdistrict  boards  of  directors 
must  make  annual  reports  to  the  central  board. 

Free  evening  schools  must  bo  maintained  by  the  subdistrict  boards 
for  not  less  than  four  months  a  year  when  requested  to  do  so  by  20  or 
more  pupils. 

No  member  of  any  school  board  may  hold  any  office  of  emolument 
under  said  board.^ 

The  city  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  a  con- 
vention of  all  the  school  directors  in  the  city,  called  for  the  purpose  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  president  and  the  secretary  certify  to  the  State  superintendent 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  elected  city  superintendent, 

•Act  of  May  10,1893. 
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together  with  the  amount  of  compensation  fixed  upon.  If  no  valid 
objection  is  received  by  the  State  superintendent  witliiu  thirty  days,  he 
commissions  the  superintendent  for  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  central  board  of 
education  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid. 

The  superintendent  must  cither  by  himself  or  by  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  he  may  appoint  examine  all  persons  who  may  apply  for  appoint- 
ment as  teachers,  and  must  give  to  each  one  found  qualified  a  proper 
certificate.    No  teacher  may  be  employed  without  such  certificate. 

District  of  CoLuivnuA.    (Washington  (-ity.) 

The  organization  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  unique,  and  the 
school  system  i)resents  so  many  pecuharities  that  its  features  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  shown  without  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  up  to  the  present  conditions. 

Prior  to  1871  the  District  was  comi)osed  of  three  distinct  corx>orations, 
]udei)endent  of  each  other  but  all  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  These  corporations  were  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court,  which  governed  the 
county,  or  that  part  of  the  District  which  lay  outside  the  limits  of  the 
two  cities.  The  city  of  Washington  was  the  most  populous  and  most 
important  of  the  three  corporations. 

SCHOOLS  IN  the   city   of  WASHINGTON. 

The  first  act  of  the  city  of  Washington  relative  to  schools  was  passed 
in  1804:  by  the  city  council,  and  established  "a  permanent  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Washington.''  Superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  13  trustees, 
7  of  whom  were  elected  annually  by  the  councils  and  G  were  chosen  by 
those  who  contributed  $10  for  the  i)romotion  of  schools,  each  contrib- 
utor having  as  many  votes  as  he  had  contributed  sums  of  $10. 

In  1816  the  city  was  divided  into  two  districts  with  separate  boards 
of  trustees,  who  wore  elected  in  part  by  the  city  councils  and  in  part 
by  contributors  as  before. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  public-school  system  in  the 
modern  sense  was  that  of  1844,  the  schools  having  been  previously  in 
the  nature  of  charity  schools.  The  schools  were  then  put  in  charge  of 
a  board  of  trustees  of  12  members  elected  by  the  city  councils,  3  from 
each  of  the  4  school  districts,  the  members  from  each  district  consti- 
tuting a  snbboard  for  that  district.  The  method  of  appointing  the 
trustees  was  changed  in  1858,  the  mayor  receiving  authority  to  appoint 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  By  the  same 
act  of  the  city  council  the  mayor  was  made  ex  officio  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  was  also  given  to  him. 

In  all  this  time  the  real  control  of  the  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
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city  governmeDt,  to  whom  Congress  had  given  iwwer  "to  provide  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  schools  and  to  endow  and  collect 
taxes  for  the  same.'' 

The  trustees  of  the  schools  received  limited  i)owers  from  the  city 
councils,  but  the  latter  reserved  the  right  to  susi)end  or  revoke  auy  of 
those  powers  and  to  exercise  supervision  over  all  the  acts  of  the  board, 
even  to  the  minutios  of  school  discipline.  The  i)ower  of  making  all 
appropriations,  of  deleting  the  officers  of  the  board  and  of  altering  its 
organization,  of  determining  the  grade  and  number  of  schools,  and  of 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  retained  by  the  city  councils.* 

The  superintendent. — Provision  for  a  superintendent  of  public  schools 
was  made  in  1869,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $2,500  a  year.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  was  directed  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  bojxrd  in 
the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  was  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions 
before  the  board.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  power  and  importance 
of  the  office  were  curtailed,  and  the  superintendent  was  made  practi- 
cally the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  It  was  then  made  his  duty  to 
carry  into  execution  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees; to  visit  the  schools,  that  ho  might  obtain,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  and  be  able  to 
suggest  improvements  and  remedy  defects;  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  classification  of  pupils,  and  assist  the  board  of  trustees  in 
establishing  a  uniform  system  of  instruction;  to  advise  teachers  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to  carefully  observe 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  schools.  Whenever  he  found 
any  teacher  incompetent,  he  was  required  to  report  the  same  to  the 
subboard  of  that  district.  To  him  was  given,  under  rules  established 
by  the  trustees,  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  of  tlie 
corporation.  He  Avas  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
public-school  system  in  other  places,  that  he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
appropriate  means  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city.  He  might  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  speak  on 
all  questions. 

No  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  has  since  been 
made,  and  presumably  these  requirements  are  still  in  force. 

The  relations  between  the  first  superintendent  appointed  and  the 
board  were  neither  amicable  nor  harmonious,  and  the  board  in  1870 
requested  the  council  to  change  the  method  of  appointing  the  super- 
intendent by  giving  that  duty  to  the  board.  The  request  was  not 
granted  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  preferred,  but  a  change  was  soon 
afterwards  made  in  the  oflice  of  sui)erintendent.  The  new  appointee 
was  acceptable  to  the  board  and  the  question  of  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  appointment  was  not  agitated  further. 


» Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1866-1870,  page  10. 
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Colored  schools. — In  1802  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  were  organized  by  act  of  Congress  uuder  a  separate  board 
of  trustees  of  three  members,  one  appointed  each  year  for  three  years 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  trnstees  were  to  receive  a 
share  of  all  moneys  appropriated  for  schools  in  proiwrtion  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  colored  children  to  the  whole  number  of  children. 

The  number  of  trustees  was  increased  from  three  to  nine  in  1873  and 
their  appointment  was  given  to  the  governor  of  the  District. 

The  superintendency  of  colored  schools  was  established  in  18G7. 

TERRITORIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

The  three  distinct  corporations,  namel}',  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  and  the  levy  court  for  the  county  of  Washington, 
were  abolished  in  1871,  and  in  their  stead  was  substituted  a  single  Ter- 
ritorial government,  having  a  governor  and  a  legislative  assembly. 
Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  that  assemldy  to  maintain  a  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  District,  but  provided  that  all  the  acts  of  the  old 
corporations  should  remain  in  force  till  repealed. 

In  August,  1871,  the  legislative  assembly  enacted  that  there  should 
be  three  boards  of  school  trustees  in  the  District,  one  for  Washington, 
one  for  Georgetown,  and  one  for  the  county. 

The  board  of  ti'ustees  for  the  city  of  Washington  was  to  be  comi>08ed 
of  20  members,  5  from  each  of  the  4  school  districts  of  the  city.  That 
of  Georgetown  was  to  have  "2  members  from  each  of  the  council 
districts  of  the  city"  [it  had  5  members  in  1873J,  and  the  board  of 
the  county  was  to  have  7  members.  These  were  all  Uy  bo  api)ointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  each. 

This  act,  ^rith  another  act  passed  two  days  lat-e.r,  provided  for  a  s  nper 
intendent  of  schools,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  for  each  of  the  three 
school  organizations,  who  were  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

All  these  trustees  and  officers  were  directed  to  iwjrform  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  all  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  three  old 
corporations  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  respective  localities. 
except  so  far  as  they  might  have  been  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  18G2  establishing  a  boaixl  of  tnistees  for  col- 
ored schools  of  course  remained  in  force,  so  that  there  were  still  four 
B<^hool  boards  in  existence,  each  independent  of  the  others. 

The  Territorial  government  was  fruitful  in  schemes  for  the  physical 
improvement  of  the  city.  The  board  of  public  works  dominated  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  government,  and  their  vigorous  measures 
and  unusual  expenditures  necessitated  heavy  taxation  and  produced 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  Congress  was  forced  to  apply  a  heroic 
remedy,  and  once  more  made  a  radical  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment^ 


»The  City  of  Waahingtou :  Its  Origin  aud  Admiuistratiou,  Porter,  page  oO  ot  seq. 
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SCHOOLS   UNDER   THE   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Territorial  government  was  abolished  in  1874  and  in  its  stead 
tlierc  was  inaugurated  a  government  by  a  commission  of  three  persons, 
appointed  by  the  President,  in  whom  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
former  governor  were  vested.  Since  that  time  all  legislation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  done  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  power  being  given  to  the  three  Commissioners  of 
the  District.  This  arrangement  was  only  provisional  at  first,  but  in  1878 
a  permanent  government  was  established  along  the  main  lines  of  the 
act  of  1874. 

In  the  original  act  of  1874  establishing  the  commission  they  were 
authorized  to  abolish  any  office,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  offices, 
reduce  the  number  of  employees,  remove  from  office,  and  make  appoint- 
ments to  any  office  authorized  by  law. 

Under  the  authority  thus  given  the  Commissioners  abolished  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  all  the  four  school  boards  in  the 
District,  transferring  all  their  duties,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  money  to  the  comptroller  of  the  District.  They  also 
ordered  that  the  purchase'of  supplies  be  made  by  the  comptroller  and 
auditor  of  the  District,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

On  August  8, 1874,  the  same  authority  consolidated  the  four  school 
boards  into  one  board  of  15  members,  9  of  whom  were  to  be  residents 
of  Washington,  3  of  Georgetown,  and  3  of  the  county.  A  month  later 
the  number  was  increased  to  19,  2  additional  members  being  appointed 
from  Washington  and  2  more  from  the  county. 

The  laws  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  four  former  boards 
continued  to  apply  to  the  new  board  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions for  the  four  classes  of  schools.  More  specific  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  these  will  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  new  board  made  no  radical  changes  in  the  school  affairs.  The 
same  person  had  already  been  made  superintendent  of  the  white  schools 
of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of  the  county;  there  was  another 
superintendent  for  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  these  men  continued  their  former  duties.  The  colored  schools  of 
the  two  cities  were  continued  as  a  practically  separate  organization. 

In  the  a<5t  of  Congress  of  1878  providing  a  permanent  government 
for  the  District  the  board  of  school  trustees  was  abolished  and  all 
powers  and  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the  old  board  of  trustees 
were  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
whom  were  given  authority  to  employ  such  officers  and  agents  and  to 
adopt  such  provisions  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  and  duties  imposed. 

The  Commissioners  were  directed  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  19 
persons,  actual  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  constitute  the 
trustees  of  the  jmblic  schools  of  the  District  and  to  serve  without 
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compeusatioQ  for  sacli  terms  as  the  Commissioners  might  fix.  These 
trustees  were  to  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  in  relation  to 
the  care  and  management  of  the  public  schools  which  were  then  author- 
ized by  law.^ 

In  1882  the  number  of  trustees  was  redueetl  to  9,  and  in  1895  it  was 
increased  to  11,  its  present  number^  that  the  Commissioners  might 
appoint  women  on  the  board,  as  they  were  given  authority  to  do. 

The  trustees  are  now  appointed  for  varying  terms,  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  time  of  appointment.  Their  terms  have  ordinarily 
been  fixed  at  three  years,  but  of  late  the  Commissioners  have  been  mak- 
ing appointments  for  one  year  only.  They  may  be  removed  at  any  time 
by  the  appointing  power. 

The  superintendents  are  appointees  of  the  Commissioners,  and  may 
be  removed  at  any  time,  that  power  having  been  given  by  law  to  the 
mayor  and  having  descended  through  the  governor  to  the  present 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  respect  to  colored 
schools  in  1874  continues  to  the  present  day,  and  there  are  two  separate 
and  distinct  school  systems  in  the  same  territory,  having  the  same 
board  of  trustees,  but  with  different  officers  and  separate  organization 
in  every  respect  that  relates  to  instruction. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  are  not 
clearly  defined.  The  law  of  1878  was  i)eculiarly  constructed.  It  gave 
to  the  District  Commissioners  all  the  powers  of  the  old  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  in  the  very  next  paragraph  gave  to  the  new  board  of  trustees 
the  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  care  and  management  of  the 
schools  then  authorized  by  law. 

This  apparent  contradiction  has  at  different  times  given  rise  to  diffi- 
culty and  misunderstanding.  In  1885-86  the  then  Commissioners 
advanced  the  theory  that  the  trustees  were  merely  their  agents,  and  as 
such  were  responsible  to  them.  They  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  control  even  such  minutiae  as  the  assignment  of  teachers  and  their 
transfer  from  school  to  school.  In  this  they  were  supported  by  an 
opinion  by  the  attorney  for  the  District,  who  held  that  "  whatever  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  classification  of  pupils,  grading  schools,  num- 
bers to  each  teacher,  hours  of  assembling  and  length  of  session,  the 
whole  matter  of  discipline  of  schools,  examination,  promotion,  criticism 
of  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching,  the  courses  of  study,  the  books 
to  be  used,  and  perhaps  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  are  among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  trustees."  But,  he 
said,  their  duties  pertain  "exclusively  to  the  working  power  of  the  edu- 
cational machinery,  which  they  neither  supply,  maintain,  nor  repair. 
Upon  these  important  matters,  supply  and  repair,  their  action  is  advi- 
sory only."    The  Commissioners  proposed  to  issue  regulations  of  their 

» Act  of  Jnne  11,  1878,  in  Supplement  to  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
1S74-1S91,  pages  178, 179. 
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own  ill  regard  to  the  Bcliools,  which  would  definitely  fix  the  stains  of 
tlio  trustees,  but  never  proceeded  further  than  to  make  a  few  "  sugges- 
tions.'' Both  the  Commissioners  and  the  trustees  desired  nothing  more 
than  the  good  of  the  schools,  and  their  correspondence  on  the  subject 
was  without  acrimony.  A  conference  brought  about  an  understanding, 
and  no  definite  or  final  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  bodies. 

But  it  is  very  certain  that  "the  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the 
care  and  management  of  the  schools"  possessed  by  the  former  boards 
were  continued  in  the  new  one  by  the  law  of  X878,  and  it  remains  to 
discover  the  laws  that  defined  those  powers  and  duties.  But  even 
when  they  arc  discovered  it  would  require  a  Judicial  decision  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  belong  to  the  trustees  under  the  *^care  and  manage- 
ment" clause. 

Tlie  consolidated  board  of  trustees  of  1874  were  governed  by  the 
laws  covering  the  several  boards  which  they  succeeded.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  the  search  for  the  laws  of  the  ancient  boards 
is  by  no  means  easy  in  the  present  condition  of  afiairs.  It  appears 
from  a  careful  search,  however,  that  the  board  of  1874  were  governed  in 
their  relations  to  the  white  schools  of  Washington  by  the  laws  of  the 
corporation  of  Washington  passed  in  1858,reenacted  with  two  additions 
in  1869;  in  their  relations  with  the  white  schools  of  Georgetown  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  Georgetown  passed  in  1842  j  in  their 
relations  with  the  white  and  colored  schools  of  the  county  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  18G4,  and  in  their  relations  with  the  colored  schools 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  18G2. 

The  Georgetown  ordinances  of  1842  gave  to  the  then  "board  of 
guardians"  full  power  "to  provide  for  the  keeping  of  schools  and  to 
manage  the  same  for  the  public  interest,  to  make  such  by-laws  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  government  of  the  schools, 
to  elect  and  apix>int  the  respective  and  necessary  teachers  from  time 
to  time,  and  fix  their  compensation."  ^ 

Teachers  were  required  to  report  quarterly  to  the  board  of  guardians 
and  annually  to  the  corporation  through  the  board  of  guardians.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  teachers  to  receive  all  children  that  might  be 
sent  to  them  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  poor,  any  of  whom  were  authorized  to  grant  certificates  of 
admission.* 

The  Washington  board  of  1858  received  i)ower  to  appoint  all  teachers 
authorized  bylaw,  and  to  change  them  at  pleasure;  to  i>rescribe  the 
course  of  studies  and  the  books  to  be  used,  no  book  to  be  changed 
except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  board,  and  the  books  in  all 
schools  to  be  uniform ;  to  make  and  execute  by-laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  schools  as  they  may  deem  necessary 


'  AtLee's  History  of  the  Piiblio  Schools  of  the  City  of  Goorgotown,  page  7. 
^  Idem,  page  8. 
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and  proper,  a  copy  of  wLich  uiiist  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  iu  eacli 
scboolrooin^  and  to  alter,  amend,  and  abrogate  them  at  pleasure;  to 
transact  all  business  relating  to  the  schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
corporation.  They  were  required  to  cause  an  annual  examination  of 
all  public  schools  to  be  made  each  July;  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  common  council;  to  divide  themselves  into  as  many  subboards  as 
there  were  school  districts,  for  the  exercise  of  a  practical  supervision 
over  the  schools,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The 
subboards  were  required  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month  at  least  and  to 
cause  records  to  be  kept  by  the  principal  teachers.  All  white  children 
between  G  and  17  years  old  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  pro- 
vided their  i)arent3  or  guardians  were  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city. 
The  male  and  female  pupils  were  required  to  bo  kept  sei)aratc,  as  far  as 
practicable,  during  school  hours  and  to  have- different  places  assigned 
to  them  for  recreation.* 

The  act  of  the  city  councils  of  September  7,  18G0,  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  board  of  trustees  to  fix  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  school  exam- 
inations and  promotions,  to  select  annually  one  of  their  number  from 
each  school  district  to  be  a  committee  for  the  examination  of  teachers, 
assisted  by  the  superintendent,  and  to  hold  semiannually,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  superintendent,  a  teachers'  institute.* 

The  duties  of  the  school  board  of  the  county  were  written  at  a  much 
later  date  than  were  those  of  the  city  boards,  and  have  a  more  modern 
flavor.  They  were:  to  regulate  the  number  of  children  to  bo  taught 
in  cacli  school;  to  select,  upon  a  thorough  examination,  such  teachers 
as  are  comi>etent,  giving  to  each  a  certificate  of  qualification,  without 
which  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  receive  pay;  to  fix  their  salaries  and 
terms  of  service;  to  suspend  or  expel  incorrigible  pupils;  to  i)rescribe 
the  course  of  study  and  the  text-books  to  bo  used  •  •  •  and  gen- 
erally to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management,  good 
government,  and  well-ordering  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  an  annual 
rejwrt.  Any  white  resident  was  privileged  to  i)lace  his  child  or  ward 
in  any  of  the  schools,  with  the  consent  of  the  board;  and  any  colored 
resident  had  the  same  privilege  with  respect  to  colored  schools.^ 

The  trustees  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  cities  were  directed  to 
exercise  the  same  functions  and  have  the  same  supervision  over  the 
schools  under  their  charge  as  were  exercised  over  the  i)ublic  schools  of 
the  two  cities  by  the  trustees  thereof  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances in  force  in  the  two  cities,  respectively.* 

'  These,  then,  are  i)resumably  the  laws  which  still  govern  the  board 
of  trustees.  If  there  are  any  of  later  date  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
finding  them.    It  is  very  probable  that  even  some  of  the  present 

'  Ftfteentb  Annual  Report  of  tlio  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  lS58-^9. 
•Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  18G6-1870,  page  138. 
'Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1873,  page  32. 
'*Idem,  page  34. 
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trustees  themselves  are  not  aware  of  the  differences  in  their  powers  in 
relation  to  the  schools  of  the  several  localities,  for  time  has  so  welded 
together  the  various  elements  of  the  system  that  it  is  now  one  homo- 
geneous whole.  Expediency  first  and  custom  afterwards  prescribed 
that  all  schools  should  bo  treated  alike,  and  the  restrictions  that 
relate  to  one  section  were  and  still  are  voluntarily  applied  by  the 
board  to  all  sections  by  means  of  regulations;  for  example,  all  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  not  graduates  of  the  city  normal  schools 
must  have  passed  an  examination  and  have  received  a  certificate  of 
fitness,  though  this  is  not  required  by  law  except  for  the  teachers  of 
the  county;  the  legal  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board  to  change  a  text-book  applies  only  to  Washington,  but  it  is 
applied  by  regulation  to  the  whole  District,  and  text-books  are  uniform 
in  all  schools  of  like  grade;  the  division  of  the  board  into  subboanls, 
too,  is  required  for  Washington  only,  but  it  is  applied  in  practice  to 
the  entire  District.  But  there  are  now  ten  "  divisions  "  and  only  eleven 
trustees,  so  that  but  one  division  has  more  than  one  trustee,  and  the 
legal  requirement  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  subboards  has  neces- 
sarily become  a  dead  letter. 

Neither  law  nor  custom  requires  that  a  trustee  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  division  for  which  he  acts,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is  recognized  as 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  and  assignments  are  usually  made  with 
that  in  view. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Congress  has 
brought  about  the  custom  of  legislation  by  appropriations.  Congress 
has  exclusive  control  of  the  District  and  is  its  only  legislative  body. 
When  any  extension  of  the  school  system  is  desired,  therefore,  the 
request  for  it  is  ordinarily  in  the  form  of  an  application  for  an  appro- 
priation, which,  if  granted,  carries  with  it  the  authority  for  the  exten- 
sion. It  was  thus  that  the  free  text-book  system  was  inaugurated,  that 
the  fourth  year  was  added  to  the  high-school  course,  and,  in  fact,  that 
all  important  extensions  have  been  secured. 

The  board  of  trustees  annually  submit  estimates  covering  all  their 
needs  to  the  District  Commissioners,  who  are  in  turn  required  by  law 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  annually  an  itemized  state- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  carefully  consider  all  the  estimates 
and  must  approve  or  disapprove,  or  suggest  such  changes  as  he  may 
think  the  public  interest  demands.  Ho  must  cause  a  statement  to  be 
made  of  the  amount  approved  by  him  and  the  fund  to  which  each  item 
belongs,  which  statement  must  be  certified  by  him  and  delivered, 
together  with  the  original  estimjites,  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  must  transmit  the  same  to  Congress.  To  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  approves  such  estimates  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  amount  of  50  per  cent  thereof,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent 
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of  such  approved  estimates  are  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable 
property  and  privileges  of  the  District  other  than  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  all  puri>oscs  for  any  one  year  may  not  exceed 
jJl.oO  on  every  8100.  All  taxes  collected  are  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  same,  as  well  as  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  as  aforesaid,  are  disbursed  for  the  expenses  of  the  District 
on  itemized  vouchers,  which  must  have  been  audited  and  approved  by 
the  auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, or  a  majority  of  them.' 

MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS  RECENTLY  PASSED. 

The  District  Commissioners  must  report  to  Congress  at  each  regular 
session  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers 
required  in  each  of  the  grades  and  classes  of  schools  in  the  District, 
the  amount  of  salary,  the  employment,  place,  and  title  of  employment 
of  each  of  the  teachers  in  each  and  all  the  grades  and  classes  of  the 
schools  in  the  District.* 

In  assigning  salaries  to  teachers  no  discrimination  may  be  made 
between  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in  the  same  grade  of 
school  and  performing  a  like  class  of  duties.^ 

No  school  official,  teacher,  or  trustee  may  receive  any  pecuniary  bene- 
fit on  account  of  school  supplies  or  text-books  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.^ 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics 
must  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.* 

The  Commissioners,  in  making  purchases  of  sit€s  for  schools  must 
do  80  without  the  employment  of  agents,  and  in  no  case  may  commis- 
sion be  paid  to  more  than  one  person  or  firm  greater  than  the  usual 
commission.^ 

Before  the  purchase  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  lands  and  prem- 
ises for  school  purposes  the  title  must  bo  certified  as  good  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  District.  The  purchase  must  be  made  in  tbe  name  of  and 
the  title  vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia.^ 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  power  to  con- 
demn land  for  school  sites.  Application  for  such  proceedings  must  be 
fUed  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia."' 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings  are  prepared  by  the  in- 
si)ector  of  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  must  be  approved 

*  Act  of  Juno  11, 1878,  in  Supplement  to  tlio  Revised  Statutes,  1874-1891,  page  173  et 
Bcq. 

«  Act  of  March  3,1891. 
»Act  of  March  2, 1889. 
4  Act  of  Aagnst  7, 1894. 

•  Act  of  May  2, 1886. 

'Order  of  Commissioners,  September  24, 1874. 
^Act  of  August  6;  1890. 
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by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Goinmissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  buildiuga  are  coustructed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  in  conformity  therewith.^ 

The  inspector  of  buildings  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  authority 
and  control  over  and  sui>ervision  of  the  construction  and  repairs  of  all 
school  buildings.* 

The  public  school  buildings  may  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  not 
directly  connected  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  District.^ 

Detroit,  Micn.^ 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  one  school  district,  and  the  schools  therein 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  are  free  to  all  children 
residing  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  inclusive. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  16  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected 
one  from  each  ward  in  the  city  at  the  spring  election  held  every  alter- 
nate year.  The  term  of  each  inspector  is  four  years,  and  one-half  the 
whole  niunber  are  elected  at  each  biennial  election.  The  votes  cast  for 
school  iusi)ectors  are  deposited  in  ballot  boxes  separate  from  those  used 
for  other  than  city  officers,  and  the  elections  are  held  and  the  votes  can- 
vassed in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  city  elections.  Women  are 
qualitied  to  vote  for  school  inspectors  and  are  eligible  to  hold  that 
office. 

In  case  of  .iny  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  mayor 
may  nominate  and  the  common  council  may  confirm  the  nomination  of 
a  suitable  person  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  regular  election  for 
members  of  the  board,  when  his  successor  must  be  elected. 

Removal  of  an  inspector  from  the  ward  for  which  he  is  elected  does 
not  vacate  his  office  if  he  still  reside  in  the  city.  The  mayor  and  the 
recorder  of  the  city  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board,  and  have  the 
right  to  seats  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation,  but  have  no 
vote. 

Tlie  board  of  education  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  after  due  hear- 
ing, expel  any  member  for  malfeasance  or  willful  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  the  office. 

No  inspector  may  receive  any  compensation  during  his  term  of  office 
either  as  inspector  or  for  services  rendered  the  board  in  any  capacity, 
and  no  inspector  may  be  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract 
made  with  the  board. 

Any  person  elected  to  the  office  of  school  inspector  who  neglects  or 
reuisos  to  serve  without  sufficient  cause  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  810,  to  be 
used  for  the  public  library;  but  no  one  may  be  compelled  to  serve  two 


»Act  of  Aiignst  0,  1890. 
«Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
^'ict  of  March  3,  1893. 

■*  Compiled  from  arts  relative  to  free  schools  iu  the  city  of  Dotroiti  in  Rules  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  181.»5,  page  37  et  acq. 
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terms  in  succession.  The  boanl  may  make  all  necessary  rules  of  pro- 
ceedare  and  may  punish  unexcused  absence  from  meetings  by  a  fine  of 
not  over  $5  for  each  offense.  The  board  may  meet  from  time  to  time 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  form  a  quorum.  They  may  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  president  and  in  the  absence  of  the  president  may 
choose  a  president  pro  tempore. 

The  board  of  education  is  a  body  cori)orate  and  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  may  hold,  sell,  and  convey  real  and  x>ersonal  property  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  may  require. 

The  recorder's  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  wherein  the  board 
may  be  a  party  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  violations  of  its  by-laws  and 
ordinances. 

The  lM)ard  must  elect  a  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  hold  office 
for  three  years,  at  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  a  year.  They  may  appoint  a  secretary  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board,  and  may  prescribe  his  duties  and  compensation. 
The  superintendent  may  be  directed  by  the  board  to  fill  the  office  of 
secretary,  but  ho  is  not  entitled  to  extra  compens«ition  for  so  doing. 
The  board  must  also  appoint  a  treasurer,  to  have  the  keeping  of  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  schools.  He  must  give  such  bond  as  the  board 
may  require,  and  may  not  pay  out  the  school  moneys  except  by  the 
authority  of  the  board. 

Every  resolution  or  proceeding  of  the  board  of  education  whereby 
any  liability  or  debt  may  bo  created  or  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money  or  disposal  of  property  must  bo  presented  to  the  mayor.  If  the 
mayor  approve  the  proceeding  he  must  sign  it,  and  it  thereupon  goes 
into  eflfect.  If  he  does  not  approve,  he  must  return  it  to  the  board  in 
five  days  with  his  objections.  The  board  must  thereui)on  reconsider 
the  proceeding,  and  if  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  agree  to  adopt 
the  same  it  goes  into  efi'ect.  If  the  mayor  neither  signs  the  proceeding 
nor  returns  it  to  the  board  with  his  objections  in  five  days,  it  goes  into 
efiect  without  his  signature.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education 
to  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  coimty  treasurer  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  primary  schools  and  district  library  of  the  city, 
and  to  designate  a  place  where  the  library  m<ay  be  kept. 

The  board  have  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances  relative  to 
taking  the  census  of  all  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
20  years.  They  may  appoint  one  or  more  i)ersons  to  take  such  census, 
and  may  prescribe  their  duties  and  compensation.  The  result  of  the 
census  must  be  reported  annually  to  the  common  council,  and  such 
report  is  conclusive  as  to  the  number  of  children  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  annually  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  common  council  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
deemed  necessary  for  all  school  expenditures  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  estimates  must  si)ecify  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amounts  required 
for  teachers'  salaries,  purchase  of  lots  for  buildings,  erection  of  build- 
ings, repairs,  fuel,  and  general  current  expenses. 
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These  estimates  are  treated  as  of  two  classes.  The  fall  amount 
required  for  the  first  class,  inclading  the  estimates  for  all  purposes 
except  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  with  the 
necessary  outbuildings,  fixtures,  and  furniture,  must  be  placed  upon 
the  general  city  tax  rolls,  and  levied  and  collected  the  same  as  other 
city  taxes,  the  proceeds  to  bo  disbursed  by  the  board  of  education  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  for  no  other  purpose;  provided  that 
the  amount  of  such  estimate  and  tax  must  not  bo  less  than  84  for  every 
child  iu  the  city  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  nor  more  than  $5  unless 
the  common  council  approve  of  such  excess. 

The  estimates  of  tho  second  class,  that  is,  for  the  purchase  of  lots, 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  purchase  of  fixtures  and  furniture  there- 
for, must  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  estimates  of  the  city  as  well  as 
to  the  common  council.  A  tax  may  bo  levied  to  raise  only  such  part 
of  these  estimates  as  the  board  of  estimates  and  the  common  council 
may  approve.  The  proceeds  must  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax  was 
levied.  The  common  council  may  issue  the  bonds  of  tho  city  in  lieu  of 
levying  a  tax  to  raise  tho  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  required  by 
the  estimates  of  the  board  of  education. 

All  taxes  levied  for  schools  must  be  set  forth  in  the  assessment  rolls 
apart  from  all  other  city  taxes.  Tho  board  of  education  may  from  time 
to  time  borrow  money  for  temporary  puriK)ses  not  exceeding  in  all 
$15,000. 

The  board  of  education  have  authority  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances 
relative  to  the  making  of  all  reports  to  State  and  other  officers  required 
by  law;  relative  to  the  visitation  of  schools;  relative  to  the  length  of 
time  school  shall  be  kept,  which  must  not  be  less  than  three  months  in 
a  year;  relative  to  tho  employment  and  examination  of  teachers,  their 
powers  and  duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools,  and  the  books  to 
bo  used  therein;  relative  to  tho  appointment  of  necessary  officers  and 
prescribing  their  powers  and  duties;  relative  to  anything  whatever 
that  may  advance  tho  interests  of  education,  the  good  government  and 
prosperity  of  the  free  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public 
concerning  tho  same. 

Tho  board  must  publish  annually  a  detailed  report  of  the  schools. 

Any  nonresident  paying  school  taxes  on  real  estate  in  the  city  may 
send  any  scholars  who  are  members  of  his  own  family  to  the  schools  of 
the  city,  and  the  amount  ho  has  paid  for  school  taxes  may  be  deducted 
from  the  tuition  fees  chargeable  to  his  children  as  nonresidents. 

The  common  council  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  in  and  about  the  public  schools  and  to  prohibit  and  pre. 
vent  injury  to  school  property. 

The  board  of  education  may  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  city  any 
measure  for  adoption  which  does  not  come  under  the  general  power  or 
authority  of  the  board  if  they  deem  such  measure  just  and  proper  toward 
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the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  education  in  tlie  free  schools  of  the 
citj".  If  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  city  either  adopt  or  reject  the 
proposed  measure  the  board  of  education  must  abide  by  the  result.^ 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws;  to  provide  flags  for  all  schoolhouses  and  cause  them 
to  be  displayed  during  school  hours. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  a  public  school-teachers' 
retirement  fund,  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  ti-ustees  consisting  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  two  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  teachers.  This  fuud  consists  of  all  money 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  any  tciicher  on  account  of  absence,  or  any 
other  reason;  donations,  bequests,  etc.,  on  account  of  the  fund;  money 
obtained  from  miscellaneous  sources,  or  appropriated  or  raised  with  the 
approval  of  the  common  council  and  the  board  of  estimates;  percent- 
ages not  to  exceed  1  per  cent  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  teachers; 
interest  derived  from  said  moneys. 

The  board  of  education  must  establish  and  maintain  a  district  library, 
but  they  may  elect  a  board  of  commissioners  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  library  may  be  transferred.  A  special  library 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  must  be  levied  each  year  with 
other  city  taxes  and  paid  over  to  the  commission. 


2 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  general  management,  control,  and 
supervision  of  a  school  board,  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each 
ward,^^  appointed  by  the  aldermen  of  such  ward^  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  common  council.  The  members  of  the  board  hold  their 
offices  three  yejirs  unless  sooner  removed. 

A  president  is  elected  by  the  board,  and  must  bo  a  member  thereof. 
A  majority  of  the  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  board  appoints  biennially  a  secretary,  who  gives  bond,  performs 
the  duties  usual  to  the  office,  and  takes  a  school  census  yearly. 

The  members  of  the  board  must  take  the  official  oath  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  restrictions  and  liabilities  as  aldermen,  and  arc  exemi)t  from 
jury  duty.  The  seat  of  a  member  absent  without  satisfactory  excuse 
from  four  successive  meetings  must  be  declared  vacant  and  the  common 
council  proceed  to  elect  his  successor.  The  council  may  remove  any 
member  for  cause. 

The  school  board  must  report  to  the  common  council  each  year  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  of  all  the  public  schools 

^  This  provision  was  passed  with  special  reference  to  the  qnestion  of  free  text- 
books. 

=  Compiled  from  act  of  April  27,  1891,  in  Wisconsin  City  Charters  and  Amend- 
ments, 1891,  page  1248,  and  from  other  acts  specified. 

3  There  are  18  wards,  and  consequently  36  members  of  the  school  board. 

*  There  are  3  aldermen  from  each  ward. 
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(luring  tlio  next  fiscal  year,  and  tlio  council  must  levy  fti^^l  collect  a  tax 
iu  addition  to  the  general  tax  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  city  taxes,  which,  with  other  funds  provided  for  the  same 
imrpose,  shall  bo  equal  to  the  sum  required  by  the  school  board;  but 
tlie  council  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  levy  a  tiix  for  a  greater  or  less 
amount. 

The  school  tax  and  the  school  fund  of  the  city  may  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  of  the  teachers  and 
other  employees,  and  the  current  exi>enscs  of  the  schools,  including  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  ai»paratus,  and  fuel,  and  the  ordinary  repairs  of 
school  furniture.  All  school  moneys  of  the  city  are  paid  to  the  city 
treasurer  and  disbursed  by  him  on  the  order  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  board  countersigned  by  the  city  comptroller.  The  school 
board  may  not  in  any  one  year  incur  any  expense  or  contract  any  debt 
greater  than  the  amount  subject  to  their  order  without  an  ordinance  of 
the  council. 

All  school  property  is  the  property  of  the  city,  and  no  lot  may  be 
purchased  and  no  building  may  bo  erected  without  an  ordinance  or 
resolution  by  the  common  council.  All  deeds  of  conveyance  and  leases 
are  made  to  the  city. 

The  board  of  public  works  have  special  charge  and  superintendence 
of  schoolhouscs,  and  make  all  repairs,  alterations,  and  improvements 
ui)on  them  and  upon  the  premises  thereof.  Whenever  such  repairs  or 
alterations  or  improvements  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  school  board, 
it  is  their  duty  to  report  the  same  to  the  common  council  for  their  action.^ 
The  board  of  public  works  also  advertise  for  bids,  let  contracts,  and 
supervise  the  work  of  building  new  houses.  The  common  council  are 
authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  i)urchase  of  sites  and  the 
erection  of  school  buildings.^ 

The  school  board  are  authorized  and  required,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  council,  to  establish  as  many  new  schools  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  children  of  the  city,  and  the  council  must 
erect,  i)urchase,  or  hire  buildings  and  furniture  and  lots  for  such 
schools. 

The  school  board  have  the  power  to  employ  the  janitors  necessary  for 
schoolhouses,  and  to  fix  their  compensation;  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  school  districts  in  the  city;  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used, 
but  may  not  change  them  oftener  than  once  in  five  years.  The  text- 
books and  the  system  of  instruction  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  uni- 
form for  the  whole  city.  They  may  adopt  and  enforce  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  for  the  organization^ 
discipline,  and  management  of  the  schools. 

The  school  board  must  elect  by  ballot  biennially  a  learned  and 

» Acts  of  1S82,  chapter  321. 
=  Act  of  March  11,  1881. 
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experienced  i)ersoii  as  superinten<lent  of  schools  for  a  term  of  two 
years  unless  sooner  removed.  His  salary  is  fixed  by  the  board,  but 
may  not  exceed  $4,(K)0  per  annum.  lie  must  appoint,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board,  an  assistant  superintendent,  to  hold  office  during 
the  term  of  the  superintendent  unless  sooner  removed,  and  whose 
salary  may  not  exceed  $2,000. 

In  connection  with  a  committee  of  the  board  and  subject  to  confiima- 
tion  by  the  board,  the  sui>erintendent  examines,  certificates,  classifies 
and  employs  teachers,  and  may  dismiss  them  for  cause.  Tlio  secretary 
of  the  board  must  file  annually  with  the  city  comptroller  a  certified 
list  of  all  teachers  employed,  with  their  salaries. 

Any  officer  of  the  board  may  be  dismissed  by  the  board  by  a  two- 
tiiirds  vote  for  cause  after  due  hearing. 

The  school  board  must  report  annually  to  the  common  council. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.* 

Tlie  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  consists  of  seven 
school  directors.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  at  the  biennial  Stiito 
election  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  election,  but  a  separate  ballot  box 
is  provided.  The  term  of  office  of  each  director  is  six  years,  two  being 
elected  at  each  biennial  election,  except  that  every  sixth  year  three 
are  elected.  Every  school  director  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
must  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  from  the  district  of  any 
school  director  the  vacancy  may  bo  filled  for  the  unexj)ired  term  by 
election  at  the  next  annual  election. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  appointed  by 
the  board.  The  officers  consist  of  a  president  and  a  secretary,  who 
mast  be  school  directors.  The  city  treasurer  and  the  city  comptroller 
are  treasurer  and  comptroller,  respectively,  of  the  board.  The  secre- 
tary and  the  treasurer  are  bonded  officers.  Election  of  officers  is  held 
annuall}". 

The  board  of  education  is  a  legal  corporation,  has  a  common  seal, 
is  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  buying,  receiving,  selling,  and 
conveying  real  or  personal  property,  and  of  making  and  enforcing  con- 
tracts. The  title  to  all  real  and  personal  public  school  property  in  the 
city  is  vested  in  tiie  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  levy  such 
taxes  as  will  raise  sufficient  sums  of  money  lor  all  school  puri)oses; 
but  the  aggregate  levy  of  such  taxes  must  not  exceed  4  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  The  board  muwst  make  return  of  its  annual 
levy  of  taxes  to  the  county  auditor,  and  the  taxes  are  collected  by 
coauty  officers  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 


*  Compiloil  from  tho  charter  of  the  board  of  education,  i)ublished  iu  the  Report  of 
ilie  Board  of  Edacation  for  1894-95,  pages  163  ct  seq. 
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county  taxes,  and  tbc  full  amount  of  money  collected  must  be  paid  to 
the  city  treasurer,  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  may  purchase  real  estate  for  school  purposes  whenever 
six  directors  vote  to  make  such  a  purchase,  and  may  sell  and  convey 
the  same  whenever  five  directors  vote  to  do  so.  They  may  not  issue 
any  boiul,  i>romissory  note,  or  other  obligation  to  pay  money  unless  the 
same  shall  become  due  and  be  i)aid  not  later  than  the  July  1  next  fol- 
lowing, and  then  for  no  greater  sum  than  can  be  paid  out  of  the  regular 
revenues  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  may  acquire  real  estate  by  condemnation 
proceedings  whenever  they  deem  it  expedient,  and  the  title  acquired 
by  such  proceedings  is  an  absolute  estate  in  fee  simple. 

The  board  of  education  have  entire  control  and  management  of  all  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city.  They  are  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  all 
moneys  that  accrue  to  the  district  for  school  purposes  under  any  law  of 
the  State  or  otherwise,  and  may  appropriate  and  use  such  moneys  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  as  they  may  deem  best.  They 
may  hire  or  erect  and  maintain  schoolhouses,  but  no  building  maybe 
erected  on  land  not  held  in  fee  simple.  They  may  employ  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools  and  for  the  employment  and  examination  of  teachers  and 
prescribing  their  powers  and  duties;  and  prescribing  the  grading,  and 
classification  of  i)ui)ils  and  their  management,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  books  to  be  used,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  may  also  make  by-laws  for 
their  own  government. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.' 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  consists  of  seven  persons,  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  Their  term  is  three  years,  and  two  are  appointed 
every  year,  except  every  third  year,  when  three  are  appointed.  Vacan- 
cies are  filled  by  the  mayor  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary  are  elected  by  the  board  to  serve  for  one 
year,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  serve  two  years. 

The  board  is  not  a  corporation,  and  can  not  sue  or  be  sued  or  hold 
property,  all  contracts  being  made  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  title  to  all  property  being  vested  in  the  city. 

The  expense  of  the  public  schools  is  limited  to  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  common  council,  and  the  amount  of  school  tax  laid  by  the 
council  may  not  be  greater  than  2^  mills  nor  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  all  property  on  the  assessment  roll.  All  school  moneys 
appropriated  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  from  State  or  county- funds  are  paid 
to  the  city  treasurer.  The  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  city  of  St*. 
Paul  report  to  the  board  of  inspectors  through  their  secretary  every 
month  the  amount  of  funds  in  the  city  treasury  set  apart  by  the  coun- 
cil for  educational  purposes. 

» Compiled  from  act  of  March  20,  1891,  in  Report  of  1891-95,  page  114  ot  seq. 
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The  board  of  iuspectors  are  required  to  make  a  detailed  report  of 
the  progress  and  operations  of  the  schools  to  the  mayor  every  month, 
which  reiK)rt  is  transmitted  to  the  coimeil.  Tliey  must  also  make  a 
report  each  year  to  the  mayor,  specifying  in  detail  the  salaries  desired 
to  he  paid  to  the  teachers  during  the  coming  year.  The  mayor  trans- 
mits the  same  to  the  council,  who  may  reduce  the  total  amonnt  to  be 
paid,  but  may  not  raise  it,  nor  may  they  fix  the  salary  of  any  teacher. 
The  board  of  inspectors  report  annually  upon  the  need  of  new  buildings, 
specifying  as  nearly  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  sites  required  as  well  as 
the  probable  cost  of  suitable  buildings  to  be  erected.  If  the  condition 
of  the  school  fund  justifies  it,  the  council,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  may 
order  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors 
to  i)roceed  to  obtain  such  site  and  erect  a  suitable  building  thereon,  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  estimates  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of 
inspectors. 

In  erecting  buildings  the  mayor  and  the  i)rcsident  of  the  board  of 
inspectors  must  advertise  for  proposals  for  furnishing  material  and 
labor,  and  contracts  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  said  contracts  being 
between  the  contractor  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul;  all  payments  are  made 
from  the  city  treasury.  Whenever  any  school  building  is  ordered  to  be 
erected  by  the  common  council  a  building  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
work  upon  the  building,  and  who  must  report  that  the  work  has  been 
done  according  to  the  platis  and  sjiecifications  before  any  requisition 
may  be  drawn  for  payment.  "When  the  building  is  completed  he  must 
make  a  final  report  to  the  council,  si)ecifying  fully  the  kind  and  amount 
of  material  that  has  been  used  and  the  manner  in  which  the  building 
has  been  erected. 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  do  not  purchase  their  own  supplies, 
but  each  year  they  make  a  statement  of  what  is  desired  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president 
of  the  common  council,  and  the  city  treasurer,  advertise  for  and  pur- 
chase them. 

The  board  of  inspectors  may  make  no  debts  except  for  the  monthly 
salaries  of  teachers  and  for  current  exi)enses  in  the  case  of  school 
buildings,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  herein  speci- 
fied. They  have  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  schoolhouses,  and 
appoint  janitors  and  watchmen  for  the  same.  The  police  department 
of  the  city  is  especially  charged  with  the  protection  of  school  property 
in  every  respect.  The  title  to  all  i)roi)erty  i^ertaining  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul  in  trust  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  education  solely. 

The  board  of  inspectors  have  full  power  to  employ  and  dismiss 
teachers,  and  the  city  council  have  no  control  over  them  in  that  respect. 
Teachers  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and 
after  one  year  of  successful  service  are  not  subject  to  annual  elections. 
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No  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  board  may  be  a  party  to  or 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  with  the  board  of 
inspectors  or  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

The  board  of  inspectors  may  make  rules  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  between  8  and  IG  years  old  who  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
schools  as  pupils. 

District  Xo.  1,  Arapahoe  County  (Denver),  Colo.^ 

There  are  three  separate  school  organizations  in  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Denver,  known,  respectively,  as  Districts  Xo.  1,  No.  2,  and  ITo.  17, 
Arapahoe  County.  These  districts  are  not  only  distinct  from  each 
other,  having  different  boards  and  officers,  but  all  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  city  government. 

The  following  refers  to  District  No.  1,  which  comprises  a  ])opulatioii 
of  about  75,000,  or  over  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  six  directors,  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  district,  to  serve  three  years,  two  being  elected  each 
year.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  the  board  till  the  next  ensuing  election. 
The  directors  must  organize  within  ten  days  after  their  election  by  choos- 
ing a  i)resident,  who  must  be  one  of  their  number,  a  secretary  who 
may  be  one  of  their  number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  not  bo  of  their 
number.  All  of  these  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  board  is  a 
body  politic  and  cori)orate,  and  may  contract  or  be  contracted  with, 
sue  or  bo  sued,  and  may  receive  any  gift,  grant,  or  devise  made  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 

The  president  presides  over  all  meetings  of  the  board  when  present, 
signs  all  orders  on  the  treasurer,  and  appoints  such  committees  as  he 
may  deem  expedient. 

The  secretary  must  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
make  all  the  reports  required  by  law  of  secretaries  of  district  boards, 
make  all  necessary  reports  to  the  board,  and  i)erform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  the  board.  His  compensation  is  fixed  by  the 
board. 

The  treasurer  takes  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  district 
and  disburses  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  board, 
countersigned  by  the  secretary.  Uo  must  keep  aecount  of  all  receipts 
and  expenditures,  render  such  statements  as  the  board  may  require, 
and  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  board  of  education  must  hold  regular  meetings  monthly,  and 
may  hold  si)ecial  meetings  when  necessary,  but  no  business  may  be 
transacted  at  such  special  meetings  except  that  for  which  the  meeting 
was  called. 

The  board  of  education  have  the  power  to  levy  a  si)ecial  tax  of  not 
over  3  mills  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  for 


'  Compiled  from  tho  school  charter  iu  tho  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1893-94, 
page  87  et  scq. 
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the  purpose  of  building  sclioolliouses  in  the  district.  Such  tax  must  be 
made  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and  must 
be  collected  by  the  county  collector  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  county  taxes,  and,  when  collected,  it  must  bo  i>aid  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  board. 

The  board  of  education  must  also  annually  determine  what  sums  of 
money  will  bo  required  in  addition  to  their  quota  of  the  State  school 
fund  for  the  current  exi)enses  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
they  report  the  sum  so  required  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners, 
who  must  levy  and  collect  the  same  as  a  tax  upon  all  taxable  property 
of  the  district.  But  such  tax  must  not  exceed  3  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation.  The  money,  when  collected,  is  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  education. 

The  title  to  all  lands,  houses,  and  other  property  used  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  district  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  they  have 
full  power  to  sell,  lease,  and  convey  any  such  lands  and  tenements  if 
they  deem  it  expedient. 

The  board  of  education  have  entire  control  and  management  of  all 
public  schools  and  school  proi)erty  of  the  district;  they  have  the  power 
to  make  and  enforce  necessary  rules  and  regulations;  to  purchase  books 
and  apparatus;  to  select  and  purchase  sites;  to  hire  or  erect  buildings 
and  keep  them  in  repair;  to  employ  teachers;  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
superintendent,  secretary,  and  teachers;  to  determine  what  branches 
of  instruction  shall  be  taught;  and  to  determine  on  what  terms  pupils 
living  outside  the  district  shall  bo  admitted  to  the  schools. 

The  board  of  education  must  annually  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  to  serve  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It  is  his 
duty  to  have  oversight  of  all  i)ublic  schools  in  the  district;  to  examine 
applicants  for  teacherships,  and  grant  certificates  to  those  found  quali- 
fied; to  visit  the  schools,  observe  the  disc)i)line,  mode  of  teaching, 
progress  of  pupils,  and  such  other  matters  as  ho  nmy  deem  of  interest, 
and  to  rei>ort  thereon  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Indianapolis,  IndJ 

The  city  is  divided  into  eleven  school  districts  by  the  board  of  school 
commissioners,  and  the  qualified  electors  of  each  district  elect  one 
school  commissioner  to  serve  for  three  years,  the  terms  being  so 
arranged  that  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  commissioners  are 
elected  each  year. 

The  number  and  boundaries  of  the  districts  may  be  changed  by  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  at  any  time,  and  if  the  number  is  increased 


'Compiled  from  act  of  March  3,  1871,  relating  to  all  cities  of  30,000  or  more  inhab- 
itants, in  Statutes  of  Indiana,  Revision  of  1876,  page  817  ct  scq.,  and  from  snbsoqneut 
acts  specified.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  law  Indianapolis  was  the  only  city 
in  the  State  haying  the  population  named. 
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eacli  additioual  district  is  entitled  to  elect  one  school  commissioner. 
Vacancies  occurring  at  any  time  prior  to  the  annual  election  are  filled 
by  the  board  till  the  next  annual  election. 

The  election  takes  place  annually  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Jane, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following  the  school  commissioners 
assemble  and  organize  by  the  election  of  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
a  secretary,  all  of  whom  must  be  of  their  own  number.  Meetings  are 
held  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  determine,  and  a  record  must  be 
kept  of  all  their  proceedings.  The  members  servo  without  compensa- 
tion.   The  board  of  school  commissioners  are  authorized — 

(1)  To  district  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  electing  school  commis- 
sioners and  for  general  school  purposes. 

(2)  To  levy  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  in 
addition  to  the  State  taxes;  but  no  such  tax  may  exceed  25  cents  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  property  for  purchasing  grounds,  building  school- 
houses,  and  furnishing  supplies  therefor,  or  25  cents  on  each  $100  for 
the  i)aymeut  of  teachers. 

(3)  To  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  2  cents  on  $100  for  the  support  of  free 
libraries;  to  disburse  all  revenue  so  raised  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
fitting  up  suitable  rooms,  and  for  the  s^ilaries  of  librarians;  to  make 
and  enforce  the  proper  regulations  relating  to  said  libraries. 

(4)  To  cause  to  bo  examined  all  teachers  applying  for  positions  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  and  to  license  those  found  qualified. 

(5)  To  purchase  grounds,  construct  school  buildings,  employ  and  pay 
teachers  and  superintendents,  and  to  disburse  through  their  treasurer 
all  school  and  library  moneys. 

(G)  To  require  of  their  treasurer  a  sufficient  bond  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

(7)  To  determine  the  course  of  instruction  and  regulate  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

(8)  To  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $100,000. 

All  levies  of  taxes  made  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  are  certi- 
fied to  the  proper  city  officers  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way  as  other  city  taxes,  the  proceeds  being  delivered  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  board,  which  officer  also  receives  all  school  moneys 
to  which  the  city  is  entitled  from  county  and  State  taxes  and  appor- 
tionments. 

The  board  of  school  commissioners  may  establish  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  of  the  city  a  system  of  industrial  and  manua- 
training,  wherein  shall  bo  taught  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  mechanl 
ical  inii)lements,  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanical  construction, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  They  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  over  5  cents  on 
each  $100  of  taxable  proi)erty  for  the  j)urpose.* 

'  Act  of  March  7,  1891. 
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Charleston,  S.  C.^ 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  embracing  two  wards, 
and  at  every  municipal  election  (i.  e.,  every  four  years)  there  is  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  of  each  district  one  school  commissioner.  The  six 
school  commissioners  so  elected,  with  two  appointed  by  tlie  governor*  for 
the  same  term  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
High  School  of  Charleston  and  two  others  similarly  appointed  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Charleston,' 
constitute  the  school  board  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

The  commissioners  so  elected  and  appointed  may  assemble  at  any 
time  and  elect  a  chairman,  a  clerk,  and  a  superintendent  of  city  schools, 
whose  terms  of  office,  duties,  and  compensation  are  prescribed  by  the 
board ;  but  their  terms  of  office  may  not  exceed  that  of  the  board  elect- 
ing them. 

Vacancies  in  the  board  caused  by  death,  resignation,  departure  from 
the  State,  or  refusal  to  qualify  are  filled  by  the  board  from  the  same 
wards  in  which  they  occur. 

The  city  treasurer  must  annually  levy  and  collect,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  city  taxes,  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
city;*  and  the  county  treasurer  must  pay  over  to  the  city  treasurer 
the  i>ortiou  of  the  State  school  .taxes  to  which  the  Charleston  school 
district  is  entitled,  and  all  of  said  taxes  are  deposited  in  the  treasury  as 
public  money,  to  be  paid  out  on  the  warrant  of  the  city  board  of  school 
commissioners.  The  said  moneys  are  to  be  applied  to  the  supi)ort  of 
the  city  schools  and  to  the  repairs  of  the  city  school  buildings.' 

The  city  treasurer  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  school  moneys 
$500  a  year  for  receiving  and  disbursing  the  school  fund. 

The  school  board  are  empowered,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  determine  the 
studies  and  books  to  be  used  in  the  city  schools^  to  cause  examina- 
tions to  be  made  of  teachers;  to  elect  and  dismiss  teachers,  prescribe 
their  duties  and  terms  of  office,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  schools;  to  fill  vacancies  among  their  own  number;  to  grant 
diplomas  in  the  normal  school  department,  which  entitle  holders  to 
become  teachers;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintend- 
ent; to  take  charge  of  all  school  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the 
city  and  to  keep  the  same  in  order;  to  select  by  competitive  examina- 

> Compiled  from  the  Revised  Statutes  of  South  Caroliua,  1893,  sections  1091-1894. 

'The  governor  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  appoiut  commissioners  nominated  as 
above  shoold  he  see  fit  to  do  so,  but  no  governor  has  as  yet  exercised  the  right. 

^These  institutions  are  in  part  supported  by  the  city,  and  the  city  council  name 
■omc  of  the  trustees. 

<The  tax  of  1  miU  on  the  dollar  specified  by  law  can  not  be  increased  or  reduced 
either  by  the  city  council  or  the  school  commissioners.  It  can  be  changed  only  by 
the  legislature. 

*Kew  school  buildings  are  erected  by  the  commissioners  with  funds  raised  by  spo- 
dml  tax,  which  must  be  authorized  by  the  legislature  in  each  case. 

SD  96 3 
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tiou  siicli  meritorious  boys  as  desire  a  more  liberal  education  and  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  same,  to  recommend  tliem  to  be  received  into  the 
Higli  School  of  Charleston,  and  to  pay  their  tuition  fees  if  admitted. 
Such  pupils  are  entitled  upon  graduation  to  free  honorary  scholarships 
in  the  College  of  Charleston. 

Uaetporp,  Conn.^ 

The  schools  of  Hartford  are  still  conducted  under  general  laws  de- 
signed primarily  for  rural  communities.  They  have  no  connection  with 
the  city  of  Hartford  as  such,  but  are  affairs  of  the  town  (or  township) 
of  Hartford  and  of  the  districts  into  which  the  town  is  divided.  There 
are  10  of  these  school  districts,  varying  greatly  in  size,  population,  and 
wealth,  and  consequently  in  the  efficiency  and  relative  cost  of  their 
schools. 

The  town  has  the  power  to  form,  unite,  alter,  and  dissolve  school 
districts  within  its  limits,  and  may  abolish  all  school  districts  and  itself 
assume  control  of  all  the  schools,  constituting  one  school  district;  but 
this  consolidation  may  be  accomi)lished  only  by  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  an  election  duly  held  to  decide  the  question.  Consolidaticm  has 
several  times  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  has  each  time 
been  voted  down  by  large  majorities.  At  the  last  election,  held  in  1874, 
out  of  about  7,000  votes  cast  the  majority  against  consolidation  was 
over  2,500.  The  stronger  districts  arc  opposed  to  giving  their  money 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  sdliools  in  the  weaker  districts,  and  the  weaker 
districts  seem  to  desire  to  retain  the  direct  management  of  thdr  own 
affairs,  for  in  only  1  exit  of  the  10  districts  did  consolidation  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes. 

The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools  is  divided  between  (1)  the 
legal  voters  of  the  town  in  town  meeting  assembled,  (2)  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  who  are  officers  with  general  duties,  (3)  the  town  board  of 
school  visitors,  (4)  the  joint  board  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors,  (5) 
the  high-school  committee,  (6)  the  legal  voters  of  the  respective  districts 
in  district  meeting,  and  (7)  the  district  committees. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  these«everal  bodies  are  not  defined  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  prevViut  misunderstandings  and  conflict  of  authority, 
as  an  examination  of  the  school  reports  shows;  but  such  difficulties  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
conduct  of  the  schools,  and  have  not  been  greater  than  in  some  other 
places  having  less  comiilicated  arrangements.  They  have  certainly  not 
been  sufficient  to  cause  a  i)opular  demand  for  a  change  strong  enough 
to  alter  the  system. 

Public  schools  must  be  maintained  for  thirty-six  weeks  in  eaeh  year 
in  every  school  district  in  which  the  number  of  persons  between  4  and 

1  Autlioritios :  Laws  of  Connecticnt  relating  to  schools,  18d4 ;  pnbHo  acts  relatisg 
to  education j  1895;  the  several  Tex)ort8  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 
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16  years  of  age  is  50  or  more,  and  at  least  thirty  weeks  in  other  dis- 
tricts In  said  schools  there  shall  be  taught,  by  teachers  found  duly 
qualified  by  the  school  visitors,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  physiology,  and  hygiene  with  special  reference 
to  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  such  other  studies,  including  training 
in  manual  arts,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

The  schools  must  be  open  to  all  children  over  4  years  old  in  the 
respective  districts  without  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color; 
but  children  under  5  may  be  excluded  whenever  the  board  of  school 
visitors  so  determine.  In  i)ractice,  children  residing  in  one  district  and 
attending  school  in  another  pay  tuition. 

THE  TOWN. 

High  schools. — The  town  may  [and  does]  maintain  schools  of  high 
grade,  and  for  such  purpose  may  purchase,  hold,  and  convey  property, 
build  schoolhouses,  lay  taxes,  and  adopt  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  schools.  The  town  may  choose  by  ballot  a  committee  of 
five  residents  of  the  town  who  have  all  the  powers  and  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  such  schools  that  district  committees  have  in  relation  to  district 
schools.  !No  voter  may  vote  for  more  than  three  members  of  the  high- 
school  committee,  and  the  five  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  are  elected.  If  the  town  fail  to  elect  a  high-school  committee, 
the  school  visitors  must  appoint  such  committee. 

The  board  of  school  visitors  must  prescribe  rules  for  admission  of 
pupils  to  the  high  school,  for  their  studies,  books,  and  classification; 
examine  and  certificate  teachers  for  the  same;  revoke  certificates  of 
incompetent  teachers,  and  visit  the  school  at  least  twice  each  term. 

Evening  schools. — The  town  must  establish  and  maintain  i)ublic  even- 
ing schools;  the  board  of  school  visitors  have  supervision  over  them. 
The  board  of  visitors  must  annujilly  certify  to  the  comptroller  of  the 
State  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  evening  schools  within 
the  current  school  year  and  the  comi)troller  thereupon  draws  his  order 
on  the  State  treasurer  in  favor  of  the  board  of  visitors,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  in  the  sum  of  $2.25  for  each  pupil  so  certified,  and  the  State 
treasurer  must  pay  the  same  on  presentation.  Evening  schools  to  be 
entitled  to  this  distribution  must  have  been  open  for  at  least  seventy- 
five  evenings  during  the  school  year.  The  school  visitors  must  report 
annually  to  the  State  board  of  education  concerning  evening  schools. 

Kindergartens. — The  town  or  any  district  may  maintain  kindergarten 
schools  for  pupils  over  3  and  under  7  years  of  age.  In  Hartford  the 
kindergartens  are  supported  by  the  respective  districts. 

Miscellaneous  provisions. — The  town  at  its  annual  meeting  may  direct 
the  board  of  school  visitors  to  employ  special  teachers  of  music  for  all 
districts,  their  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  town,  and  it  may  direct  the 
school  visitors  to  provide  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  town  the  text-books 
and  supplies  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
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tioii  siiclt  nieritorioiia  boys  as  desire  a  more  liberal  educatioa  ami  are 
uiinblo  to  pay  for  tlie  same,  to  recouimeml  tliem  to  be  received  intothe 
nigh  School  of  CharleBton,  mid  to  pay  their  tnition  fees  if  admitted. 
Such  papils  are  entitled  npoi]  ^adaation  to  free  honorary  scbolarahjps 
in  the  College  of  Charleston. 

Uaetfohi),  roxN.' 

The  schools  of  Hartford  are  Btill  couducted  nuder  general  laws  de- 
signed primarily  for  rural  eomm unities.  They  have  uo  connection  with 
the  city  of  Hartford  as  such,  but  are  afi'airs  of  the  town  (or  townsbip) 
of  Hartford  and  of  the  districts  into  which  the  town  is  divided.  There 
are  10  of  these  scbool  districts,  varying  greatly  in  size,  population,  and 
wealth,  and  consequently  in  the  cQiuieucy  aud  relative  cost  of  their 
sobuols. 

Tbo  town  has  tbo  power  to  form,  nnitc,  alter,  and  dissolve  school 
districts  within  its  limits,  and  may  abolish  all  school  dist^ricts  and  itself 
assnmc  control  of  all  the  schools,  constituting  one  school  district;  bnt 
tbiscousolidation  may  bo  accomiiliahcd  only  by  the  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  at  an  election  duly  held  to  decide  the  question.  Consolidation  has 
several  times  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  andbas  each  time 
been  voted  down  by  large  maiorities.  Atthelast  election,  held  in  1871, 
out  of  about  7,000  votes  cast  the  majority  against  consolidation  was 
over  2,500.  The  stronger  districts  are  op))osod  to  giving  their  money 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  sdiools  in  the  weaker  distiicts,  and  the  weaker 
districts  seem  to  desire  to  retain  the  direct  management  of  their  own 
aftairs,  for  in  only  1  out  of  the  10  districts  did  consolidation  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes. 

The  direction  of  the  atfairs  of  the  schools  is  divided  between  (1)  the 
legal  voters  of  the  towu  in  town  mecling  assembled,  (2)  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  who  ai'o  officers  with  gcucral  duties,  (3)  the  town  board  of 
school  visitors,  (i)  the  joint  board  of  selectmen  aud  school  visitors,  (9) 
the  high-school  committee,  (C)  the  legal  voters  of  tbe  respective  diatziotB 
in  district  meeting,  and  (7)  the  district  committees. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  theseacveral  bodies  arc  not  defined  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  conflict  of  autbori^,   , 
as  an  examination  of  the  scbool  reports  »hows;  but  sucli  diRicnltieA  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  serious  euongh  to  interfere  with  tlic  UarmoniouB 
conduct  of  the  schools,  and  have  not  been  greater  than  in  sotiM  oUier  i 
places  having  less  complicatedarrangeuieuts.    Tbey  bai-e  oertainly  II 
been  sufficient  to  cause  a  ])opHlar  <k-nuind  for  a  chaiifre  stroBg  e 
to  alter  the  system. 

Public  Hoiiocds  most  be  mai 
in  every  Bohori  district  ian 
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Women  are  entitled  to  vote  at  school  elections  and  are  not  debarred 
by  their  sex  from  membership  in  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  the  dis- 
trict committees.  Separate  ballot  boxes  must  be  provided  for  women's 
ballots  at  all  elections  in  which  they  may  vote. 

Other  business  transacted  by  the  town  at  town  meeting  is  mentioned 
in  different  conuections  in  succeeding  paragraphs,  especially  in  relation 
to  finances. 

THE  SELECTMEN. 

The  selectmen  have  the  management  of  any  property  pertaining  to 
the  schools  a)id  belonging  to  the  town,  and  must  lodge  with  the  treas- 
urer all  bonds  and  securities  not  intrusted  to  others  by  the  grantor, 
and  all  moneys  which  they  may  receive  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  cause  the  boundary  lines  of  school 
districts  to  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  town ;  to  designate  the 
time,  place,  and  object  of  holding  the  first  meeting  in  any  new  dis- 
trict; to  provide  each  schoolhouse  in  the  town  with  a  United  States 
flag,  to  be  displayed  every  school  day  when  the  weather  will  permits 
The  name,  number,  and  limits  of  every  school  district  must  be  entered 
on  its  records  and  on  the  records  of  the  town. 

The  selectmen  of  the  town  define  boundaries  of  districts  when  not 
clearly  settled  and  define  boundaries  of  new  districts.  When  the 
selectmen  can  not  agree,  the  town  may  appoint  three  indifferent  per- 
sons for  that  puri)ose. 

At  least  fifteen  days'  notice  must  be  given  when  it  is  proposed  to 
alter  the  boundary  of  any  district.  Appeal  may  be  had  to  the  superior 
court  by  any  district  aggrieved  by  any  action  of  the  town  in  this  con- 
nection. 

JOINT  BOAED   OF   SELECTMEN  AND   SCHOOL  VISITORS— FINANCES. 

The  selectmen  and  the  school  visitors  must  meet  annually  as  a  joint 
board  and  prepare  estimates  of  the  cost  of  each  and  all  the  schools  for 
the  next  school  year,  and  they  must  at  once  notify  the  several  district 
committees  of  the  amounts  so  fixed.  These  estimates  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  town  at  the  next  annual  town  meeting,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  expenses  of  the  last  year. 

The  rate  of  taxation  and  the  sum  of  money  to  be  appropriated  for 
schools  are  determined  by  the  town  in  town  meeting.  The  joint  board 
of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  must  divide  between  the  several  dis- 
tricts each  year  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  town  for  wages  of 
teachers,  fuel,  and  incidental  expenses,  and  must  notify  each  district 
committee  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  them. 

If  the  amount  spent  in  any  district  exceed  the  amount  fixed  upon 
for  that  district  by  the  joint  board,  the  said  board  must  meet  to  decide 
whether  the  expense  was  necessary.  If  they  decide  that  it  was  neces- 
Barji  the  selectmen  must  draw  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  to  pay  the 
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same;  if  not,  the  amount  must  be  paid  by  the  district  unless  the  town 
order  otherwise. 

The  town  is  not  required  to  expend  more  for  school  puriioses  than  is 
produced  by  a  ta'x  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  But  the  full  sum  must  be 
paid  to  the  several  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
school  children  in  the  several  districts. 

When  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  any  district  is  greater  than  the 
sum  received  from  the  town,  the  excess  must  be  met  by  a  tax  laid  by 
the  district. 

The  joint  board  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  have  power  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  public 
school  of  the  town.  The  money  is  expended  by  a  committee  of  the 
school  visitors;  the  State  contributes  annually  $5  for  each  100  pupUs 
in  the  schools,  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  moneys  apportioned  to  Connecticut  in  the  distribution  by  the 
United  States  of  the  surplus  in  1837  was  divided  between  the  towns  of 
the  State,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  town  deposit  fund.''  The 
principal  of  this  fund  must  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  used  solely 
for  the  support  of  schools. 

Each  district  committee,  or  their  clerk,  must  annually  make  an  enu- 
meration of  all  children  belonging  to  the  district,  and  must  make  return 
of  the  same  to  the  school  visitors.  If  the  district  committee  fail  to  do 
this,  one  of  the  school  visitors  must  make  the  enumeration. 

The  school  visitors  must  examine  and  correct  the  returns  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  State  comptroller. 

The  State  school  moneys  are  divided  between  the  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  enumeration,  but  no  district  may  receive  State  money 
nnless  the  school  visitors  certify  that  schools  have  been  kept  therein 
in  accordance  with  law.  No  district  may  receive  money  from  the  State 
or  town  unless  it  has  a  schoolhouse  satisfactory  to  the  school  visitors. 

"So  schoolhouse  may  be  built  except  according  to  a  plan  approved 
by  the  school  visitors  and  by  the  building  committee  of  the  district, 
nor  at  an  expense  greater  than  the  sum  appropriated  therefor  by  the 

district. 
School  districts  have  the  right  of  condemning  land  required  for  school 

purposes. 

THE  BOARD  OF   SCHOOL  VISITORS. 

There  is  for  the  town  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  nine  members, 
three  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  in  town  meeting  by  the  legal 
roters  of  the  town  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  election  is  by  ballot, 
each  voter  being  allowed  to  vote  for  two  members  only,  the  three  per- 
sons receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  being  declared  elected.  In 
case  of  a  tie,  that  person  whose  name  is  first  on  the  greatexst  number  of 
ballots  is  elected. 

Should  any  vacancy  occur,  the  remaining  members  of  the  board  may 
fill  it  till  the  next  annual  election,  when  the  ballots  must  distinctly 
specify  the  vacancy  to  be  filled. 


r  state  scuooi  imjiicy  due  the  town. 

C  school  visilurs  must  certify  to  tlio  t)Wii 
ml  lias  Itoeii  kept  act-onliiiK  to  liiiv. 
n  the  duty  of  visiting  tlie  8<-Iiools  of  tlic  town 
kwlio  is  calle<l  ^niiKnijitciuIout  of  public  schtioK 
I,  esamiuc  the  schoolltoiisos  aurt  outhuildiiigt;, 
,  and  iiivciitigsite  the  studk-s,  dist-ixilini-, 
ueral  coiiditiou  of  the  schools.     He  nniKt  Rub- 
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e  superintcudeot  of  schools,  his  salary  to  be  fixed 
t  to  this  time  the  Rui>criuteiident  has  been  a  mem- 
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SCHOOL   DISTltlCTS. 

ict  is  a  body  corporate  and  has  tbe  power  to  aito  and 

Mrvbasa,  holtl,  :iiid  courey  real  and  personal  proi>erty  for 

;  in  build,  liire,  and  repair  schoolhouscs,  and  supply 

f'icl,  tUniitiire,  I'tc:  to  establish  schools;  to  piirelinso  iippa- 

^uaiutiiiu  ft  school  library;  to  emiiloy  toacbcrs,  except  when 

■itay  direct  the  sebool  visitoi-s  to  employ  the  teadicrs,  and 

r  die  wages  uf  tent:berB  employe*!  by  the  district  i-onimittce; 

row  money  for  alltlic  foTOKoing  piiri>oscs;  to  niai;o 
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8  of  the  town. 

^»1  fiiidTint.  mnftt  linlrl  an  ninmal  meetiuL'  each  Jiinc.  for  the 
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cJiJA^'ri^:*  atd  a  -r^rretiir^.',  TLe  t^r/'-^Ar,  -: f  ;ile  i»:ard  i^  sc^ick*!  visit- 
r/7jft«  €fT.  in  ca>ie  of  LLiabse&ee  cj?iiiabiixt7tr>airL  ;LesiKr«(.Ar7.E^^ 
a  mhtitifig  (A  tb<^  V/ard  at  I»:a5t  once  ia  sli  e»:li5a.  %zA  ▼beneTer  the 
irha;f7nan  d^^mx  L<^:e=saTj',  or  L?  i^uested  in  wrliZz.^  •*>  do  so  by  tliree 
i/,<:r/i?>er5<.  If  no  i:-«::^:Ir*g  U  c^ed  ^thia  foiirtice^i  tlaj-s  after  snob 
tf^^nt^htf  f/ne  may  lif:  '-allfc*i  Lj  tLretr  mextbers-  br  glvis^  -wrinen  notice 
t/i  ilth  otber  j(. 

TIj^;  «/:cretarv'  miLst  lae^j*  a  recor*l  of  the  p»roc<viiiEzs  of  the  board 
and  make  to  the  town  arid  to  the  State  board  of  edacation  annual 
wrJtUrTi  re^iffftUi. 

T\iH  )t^r^Td  of  .school  visitors  most  prescribe  mles  lior  the  manage- 
nu'Ut^  hifuUea.  cla-Sftification,  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools,  and, 
Hu}f\o,f't  to  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  text-books 
to  iKr  n«^:d.  The  board  of  pchool  visitors  may  not  change  any  text- 
iKK/k  u«^;'l  in  the  schools  exeejit  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  after  one 
wej:k'H  notice.  They  must,  as  a  board,  or  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  examine  all  {persons  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  and 
^jve  to  f-ach  jiers^in  found  qualified  a  certificate,  authorizing  the  holder 
t(}  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  or  only  in  the  district  speci- 
fied, for  such  time  as  may  be  stated  in  the  certificate.  They  must 
revoke;  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  found  incompetent  to  teach  or  to 
njana^f;  a  i¥:\u>o].  No  teacher  may  be  employed  who  has  not  received 
a  certificate  of  approbation  of  the  school  visitors,  and  no  teacher  is 
cntitle<l  to  receive  pay  who  does  not  proi)erly  keep  a  school  register. 

If  the  tr^wn  so  direct,  the  board  of  visitors  must  employ  the  teachers 
for  all  its  public  schools,  after  consulting  the  several  district  commit- 
tees; liiit  the  t^>wn  has  not  so  directed,  and  the  employment  of  teachers 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  district  committees. 

1'he  board  have  authority  to  require  that  every  child  shall  be  vac- 
cinated l>eforc  entering  scliool,  and  if  the  parents  of  any  child  are  not 
able  to  ])ay  for  the  same  the  town  must  bear  the  expense,  on  the  recom- 
m(*ndation  of  the  )>oard. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  visitors  to  make  rules  for  the 
HrlHH>l  libraricH  i)rovided  in  part  by  the  State  and  to  approve  the  books 
HvlviivA  therefor;  to  fill  vacancies  in  district  offices,  fix  sites,  and 
approve  iilans  for  wchoolhonseft,  and  superintend  the  high  school;  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  to  com- 
pulsory education;  to  receive  reports  frow.  school  district  officers;  to 
iiiHp(?<;t  school  buildings  and  to  approve  sites  and  plans  for  new  build- 
IngH;  to  examine  the  returns  of  enumeration  of  persons  4  to  16  years  of 
age-  nuuhi  by  diwtrict  committees  and  forward  the  same  to  the  State 
(comptroller,  certifying  at  the  same  time  what  schools  have  been  kept 
ac<*()rdiiig  to  law;  to  meet  with  the  selectmen  of  the  town  each  year  as 
a  Joint  lM)ard  to  prepare  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  the  town  meeting, 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  town  appropriations  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
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school  district,  to  report  the  cost  of  the  schools  to  tlie  town  meeting,  and 
to  pass  upon  expense  of  districts  in  excess  of  amount  appropriated  by 
the  town  5  to  give  certificates  to  the  selectmen  as  to  whether  the  dis- 
trict  schools  have  been  kept  according  to  law ;  to  regulate,  in  connection 
with  district  committees,  the  admission  of  nonresident  pupils,-  to  i>ass 
upon  the  union  of  small  schools 5  to  investigate  the  sanitary  condition 
of  schoolhouses.  The  board  of  school  visitors  must  make  returns 
annually  to  the  State  comptroller  of  the  number  of  persons  4  to  16  years 
of  age  in  the  town,  and  the  president  and  Bcoretary  must  draw  on  the 
comptroller  for  the  amount  of  State  school  money  due  the  town. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  the  school  visitors  must  certify  to  the  town 
selectmen  whether  each  school  has  been  kept  according  to  law. 

The  board  annually  assign  the  duty  of  visiting  the  schools  of  the  town 
to  one  of  their  number,  who  is  called  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
He  mnst  visit  the  schools,  examine  the  schoolhouses  and  outbuildings, 
school  register,  and  library,  and  investigate  the  studies,  discii^line, 
mode  of  teaching,  and  general  condition  of  the  schools.  He  must  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  board  a  written  report  of  the  several  schools,  with 
plans  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  compensation  of 
the  superintendent  is  fixed  by  the  town. 

The  board  of  school  visitors  have  authority  to  apjwint  a  person  not  of 
their  own  number  to  be  superintendent  of  schools,  his  salary  to  be  fixed 
by  the  town;  but  up  to  this  time  the  superintendent  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  visitors. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS. 

Each  school  district  is  a  body  coriwrate  and  has  the  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  i)urchase,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  property  for 
school  purposes;  to  build,  hire,  and  repair  schoolhouses,  and  supply 
them  with  fuel,  furniture,  etc.;  to  establish  schools;  to  purchase  appa- 
ratus; to  maintain  a  school  library;  to  emi)Ioy  teachers,  except  when 
the  town  may  direct  the  school  visitors  to  employ  the  teachers,  and 
must  i)ay  the  wages  of  teachers  employed  by  the  district  committee; 
to  lay  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  all  the  foregoing  purposes;  to  make 
regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools  not  inconsistent 
with  the  regulations  of  the  town. 

Each  school  district  must  hold  an  annual  meeting  each  June  for  the 
choice  of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business  relating 
to  schools.    Special  meetings  may  be  held  whenever  duly  called. 

District  meetings  must  be  held  in  the  district,  preferably  in  the  dis- 
trict schoolhouse,  and  due  notice  must  be  given  of  each  meeting. 

Every  meeting  may  choose  its  own  moderator. 

In  districts  in  which  there  are  four  hundred  or  more  children  enu- 
merated, when  one-third  of  the  voters  present  at  any  district  meeting  so 
request,  any  question  pending  before  the  meeting  must  be  submitted 
to  a  ballot  of  the  voters  of  the  district.    In  such  case  due  notice  must 
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be  given,  and  tlie  balloting  must  occur  within  one  week,  the  ballot  boxes 
being  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  The  result  must  be  ascertained  and 
declared  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Upon  the  request  of  20 
voters  all  elections  for  district  officers  must  be  by  ballot,  as  described. 
If  a  district  fail  to  elect  any  of  its  officers  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  if  a 
vacancy  occur,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  fill  the  vacancy  till  the 
next  district  meeting. 

In  case  of  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  district  to  employ  a  teacher  or 
keep  open  a  school,  the  school  visitors  of  the  town  may  open  a  school 
in  that  district  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

DISTRICT   CO:^rMITTEES. 

Each  school  district  must  choose,  by  ballot,  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
committee  of  three  persons,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector.  Dis- 
tricts having  not  less  than  200  enumerated  children  may  elect  the  mem- 
bers of  their  committees  for  three  years,  choosing  one  each  year.  In 
such  case,  vacancies  in  the  district  committee  are  filled  by  the  remain- 
ing members  till  the  next  annual  district  meeting. 

The  committee  of  every  district  must  give  due  notice  of  all  meetings 
of  the  district.  They  may  call  a  sx>ecial  meeting  at  any  time,  and  must 
call  one  at  the  request  of  ten  voters  of  the  district.  It  is  their  duty  to 
appoint  teachers  unless  the  town  otherwise  directs  j  to  provide  suitable 
schoolrooms  and  furnish  fuel;  to  visit  the  schools;  furnish  books  for 
pui)ils  unable  to  buy  them;  to  suspend  or  expel  pupils  guilty  of  incor- 
rigibly bad  conduct;  to  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the 
school  visitors  as  they  may  require;  to  report  annually  to  the  school 
visitors;  to  cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  annually  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  district  between  4  and  16  years  of  age. 

The  City  of  Savannah  and  the  County  of  Chatham,  Ga.^ 

The  board  of  education  is  a  self-perpetuating  close  corporation.  In 
the  acts  establishing  the  public-school  system,  nine  persons  were  des- 
ignated by  name  who,  with  the  "  commissioners  of  the  Massie  school" 
appointed  under  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  constituted  the  board  of 
public  education  of  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the  county  of  Chatham, 
and  under  that  name  they  were  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
with  perpetual  succession  of  members.  They  received  full  power  to 
establish  and  modify  from  time  to  time  a  plan  and  system  of  education 
for  all  children  in  the  city  and  county  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18 
years,  and  to  superintend  the  same;  to  appoint,  suspend,  and  remove 
teachers,  and  provide  schoolhouses;  to  make  by-laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations for  their  own  government  and  for  the  government  of  the  teachers 
and  schools;  to  designate  and  elect  officers  of  the  board,  and  to  fill 
va<;ancies  (except  among  the  commissioners  of  the  Massie  school)  in  any 

I  Compiled  from  acts  of  1866  and  of  1878  and  city  ordiuonccB  of  1866  and  1895,  in 
•chQol  reports  of  1866  and  1895. 
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manner  whatever  caused,  either  among  officers  or  members  of  the  board; 
to  acquire,  bold,  or  sell  real  or  personal  property,  and  to  bave  tbensual 
powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  necessary  for  carrying  out  tbo 
purposes  of  tbeir  creation.  Tbey  receive  all  money  allotted  to  the 
county  of  Cbatbam  from  the  State  scbool  fund,  all  tbe  county  educa- 
tional funds,  and  sucb  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  tbe  city  council 
of  Savannah  for  schools,  and  expend  the  same  at  their  discretion;  but 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  city  council  may  not  be  used  for  the 
county  schools. 

The  Massie  school  referred  to  in  the  acts  mentioned  was  established 
in  1855,  as  the  result  of  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  the  city  council  in  trust 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools  of  the  city. 

The  city  ordinances  provide  that  there  shall  be  three  commissionerft 
of  the  Massie  school,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  mayor,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  council.  The  mayor  himself  must  be  one  of 
the  three  unless  he  is  already  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
The  other  two  may  be  selected  either  from  the  board  of  aldermen  or 
from  the  citizens  at  largo,  or  from  both.  They  unite  with  and  form  a 
part  of  the  board  of  education,  and  are  subject  to  its  by-laws,  rules, 
and  regulations. 
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CHAPTER  II.i 

THE  ENGLISH  EDUCATION  BILL  OF  1896. 


Topical  outline.— PorpMC  of  the  bill;  Us  fate  in  the  House;  JIhtorical  importance; 
The  educational  system,  progress  from  1833-1S07,  and  its  hearings  npon  the  hill; 
Development  of  local  government  since  1832  and  hearings  upon  the  hill;  The  bill  a 
departure  from  the  law  of  1870;  Summary  of  its  provisions;  Speeches  of  Sir  John 
iiorst  in  support  of  the  measure;  Mr,  Asquith  in  opposition;  Mr,  Chambcrlain^s 
opinion;  The  boroughs  v.  the  hill;  Sir  W,  Vei-non  Harcourt  on  the  causes  of  its 
defeat;  Review  of  the  measure  by  Sir  E,  Lyulph  Stanley, 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  as  regards  education  in  Eng- 
land is  the  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  new  education  bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  April  by 
its  author^  Sir  John  Gorst,  vicei)resident  of  the  education  department. 

The  bill  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  promises  of  further  aid  to 
parochial  (voluntary)  schools  made  during  the  campaign  of  1895  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  had,  however,  other  and 
deeper  purposes,  a«  avowed  by  its  author  and  supporters.  It  was  an 
ambitious  endeavor  to  reorganize  the  local  administration  of  educa- 
tion on  the  lines  of  recent  reforms  in  local  government  in  general,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  more  eihcieut  control  and  coordination  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  technical  instruction.  However  desirable  these  ends 
may  be  in  themselves,  the  measures  proposed  for  their  accomplishment 
were  apparently  not  drawn  with  due  regard  to  existing  conditions,  and 
they  were  the  more  obnoxious  because  weighted  with  proposals  favor- 
ing sectarian  ascendancy  in  the  schools.  Although  sui)ported  at  the 
outset  by  an  immense  majority,  the  bill  met  with  united  and  uncompro- 
mising opposition  from  the  Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  covert  attack  upon  borough  rights  and  religious  freedom.  At 
the  same  time  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  relief  provided  for 
parochial  schools  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives. 
In  spite,  however,  of  conflicting  councils  and  vehement  opposition,  the 
bill  was  carried  to  its  second  reading,  ^lay  5,  by  the  very  largo  majority 
of  267,  hence  its  sudden  collapse  in  the  second  week  of  the  committee 
debate  was  an  event  entirely  unexpected. 

In  withdrawing  the  bill  Mr.  Balfour-  intimated  that  its  consideration 
would  be  resumed  in  January  (1897),  but  it  is  generally  understood  that 

>  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolinan  Smith. 

'^Leader  of  the  House  of  CommoDB. 
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the  bill  is  dead  and  that  the  Government  has  lost  the  opportunity  <rf 
expanding  its  educational  policy  as  required  by  present  exigencies* 

Although  it  failed  as  a  legislative  measure,  the  bill  has  a  lasting  hiflh 
toric  importance.  In  the  light  of  its  provisions  and  of  the  discussions 
that  it  provoked,  the  actual  state  of  popular  education  in  England  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  and  in  the  con- 
stitution of  local  authorities  since  the  system  of  elementary  education 
was  established  are  distinctly  shown.  The  main  purposes  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  reform  of  educational  administration  and  the  further  relief 
of  voluntary  schools,  were  not  suddenly  conceived.  They  were  the 
slowly  developing  and  natural  outcome  of  causes  that  had  long  been 
gathering  force.  To  understand  the  historical  bearings  of  the  defeated 
measure  we  must  look  for  a  moment,  first,  to  the  educational  system  as 
constituted  in  1870,  and  second,  to  the  progress  of  local  govemiaent 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  . 

Since  it  became  a  matter  of  Government  concern,  the  development  of 
popular  education  has  been  closely  related  to  political  reforms.  The 
passage  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
first  grant  ($100,000)  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  elementary 
instruction,  the  second  reform  bill,  that  of  1867,  which  greatly  extended 
the  franchise  among  the  working  classes,  was  a  direct  cause  of  the 
education  law  of  1870,  while,  as  wo  shall  presently  see,  the  more  recent 
laws  affecting  local  government  are  intimately  related  to  the  educa- 
tion bill  under  consideration. 

The  existing  system  of  elementary  education  dates  from  the  law  of 
1870,  but  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law  the  Government  had  devel- 
oped a  very  definite  policy  in  respect  to  this  great  interest. 

It  began  with  the  money  grant  of  1833.  The  organized  efforts  for 
public  education  at  the  time  were  in  charge  of  two  societies,  the 
"British  and  Foreign  School  Society"  and  the  "National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church 
of  England.''  These  two  societies  had  succeeded  in  arousing  deep  and 
widespread  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  public  education;  they  had 
established  many  schools  and  received  annually  large  sums  in  volun- 
tary subscriptions  for  their  support.  Through  these  two  societies  the 
annual  Government  appropriations  for  education  were  at  first  distrib- 
uted. In  1839  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  established  to 
administer  the  grants,  which  were  raised  at  the  time  to  $150,000  per 
annum.  Aid  from  the  grants  was  confined  to  schools  in  relation  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  societies  named  until  1847.  In  that  year  the 
Itoman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  admitted  to  share  in 
the  appropriation  upon  specified  conditions.  The  committee  made  the 
daily  reading  of  Scripture  obligatory  in  assisted  schools  and  required 
further  that  they  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Government 
oflBcers. 

The  growing  interest  of  the  Government  was  manifested,  not  by 
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increased  grants  alone,  but  equally  by  the  increased  scope  of  its  action. 
In  1843  Parliamentary  aid  to  education  was  extended  by  grants  for 
teacliers'  residences,  the  erection  of  training  colleges  which  the  societies 
and  denominations  were  ready  to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
special  grants  to  aid  poor  and  populous  districts  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  schools.  In  1846  the  policy  of  Government  aid  in  respect  to  the 
taraining  of  teachers  was  developed  on  the  lines  maintained  to  the  present 
time,  additional  grants  were  offered  to  teachers  who  passed  examina- 
tion before  Government  inspectors,  grants  were  allowed  for  pupil 
teachers,  and  "Queen's  scholarships"  were  founded  for  those  who 
entered  training  colleges. 

As  the  work  extended,  the  need  of  more  formal  organization  became 
argent,  and  in  1860  the  central  committee  began  a  movement  in  this 
direction  by  collecting  and  systematizing  the  minutes  that  had  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  sought  to  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  This  body  of  regulations  was  called  the 
"  code.''  The  following  year  these  regulations  were  extensively  altered 
and  developed  into  what  is  known  as  the  "  revised  code,"  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  who  introduced  the 
famous  policy  of  "  payment  upon  results."  By  this  provision  the  greater 
part  of  the  grant  to  any  school  was  made  upon  the  average  attendance 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  individual  pupils  in  the  three 
elementary  branches.  The  effect  that  this  policy  would  have  in  reduc- 
ing instruction  to  a  narrrow  mechanical  grind  was  certainly  not 
foreseen  by  its  author.  Ilis  purpose  was  undoubtedly  to  allay  denom- 
inational jealousies  by  provisions  that  would  limit  the  Government 
aid  to  purely  secular  branches  and  further  to  insure  a  positive  appre- 
ciable result  from  the  outlay  of  public  money. 

Codes  are  still  issued  annually  by  the  education  department,  and  as 
they  must  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  they  have  the  binding  force 
of  law. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  the  Government  began  its 
active  work  in  behalf  of  popular  education  by  fostering  denominational 
schools,  although  its  efforts  were  wholly  directed  to  securing  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  effective  secular  instruction.  The  system  had  free 
course  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  failed  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  for  universal  education.  Illiteracy  increased,  while  the 
extension  of  popular  suffrage  and  the  conditions  of  modern  industry 
increased  its  evil  effects.  The  Christian  conscience  of  England  and 
the  civic  apprehension  were  aroused  j  the  opportune  moment  was  seized 
by  Mr.  Forster  and  his  colleagues  for  establishing  a  national  system  of 
education.  In  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  education  bill 
of  1870  Mr.  Forster  stated  that  about  1,500,000  children  were  educated 
more  or  less  imperfectly  by  the  existing  agencies^  that  is,  they  were 
"on  the  registers."  His  estimates  showed  particularly  that  "only 
two-fifbhs  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  between  the  ages  of 
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the  bill  is  dead  and  that  the  Goveriunent  has  lost  the  opportanity  of 
expanding  its  educational  policy  as  required  by  present  exigencies. 

Although  it  failed  as  a  legislative  measure,  the  bill  has  a  lasting  his- 
toric importance.  In  the  light  of  its  provisions  and  of  the  discussions 
that  it  provoked,  the  actual  state  of  popular  education  in  England  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  and  in  the  con- 
stitution of  local  authorities  since  the  system  of  elementary  education 
was  established  are  distinctly  shown.  The  main  purposes  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  reform  of  educational  administration  and  the  further  relief 
of  voluntary  schools,  were  not  suddenly  conceived.  They  were  the 
slowly  developing  and  natural  outcome  of  causes  that  had  long  been 
gathering  force.  To  understand  the  historical  bearings  of  the  defeated 
measure  we  must  look  for  a  moment,  first,  to  the  educational  system  as 
constituted  in  1870,  and  second,  to  the  progress  of  local  government 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  • 

Since  it  became  a  matter  of  Government  concern,  the  development  of 
popular  education  has  been  closely  related  to  political  reforms.  The 
passage  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
first  grant  ($100,000)  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  elementary 
instruction,  the  second  reform  bill,  that  of  1867,  which  greatly  extended 
the  franchise  among  the  working  classes,  was  a  direct  cause  of  the 
education  law  of  1870,  while,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  more  recent 
laws  affecting  local  government  are  intimately  related  to  the  educa- 
tion bill  under  consideration. 

The  existing  system  of  elementary  education  dates  from  the  law  of 
1870,  but  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law  the  Government  had  devel- 
oped a  very  definite  policy  in  respect  to  this  great  interest. 

It  began  with  the  money  grant  of  1833.  The  organized  efforts  for 
public  education  at  the  time  were  in  charge  of  two  societies,  the 
"British  and  Foreign  School  Society"  and  the  "National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church 
of  England.''  These  two  societies  had  succeeded  in  arousing  deep  and 
widespread  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  public  education;  they  had 
established  many  schools  and  received  annually  large  sums  in  volun- 
tary subscrii)tions  for  their  support.  Through  these  two  societies  the 
annual  Government  appropriations  for  education  were  at  first  distrib- 
uted. In  1839  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  established  to 
administer  the  grants,  which  were  raised  at  the  time  to  $150,000  per 
annum.  Aid  from  the  grants  was  confined  to  schools  in  relation  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  societies  named  until  1847.  In  that  year  the 
Itoman  Catholics  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  admitted  to  share  in 
the  appropriation  upon  specified  conditions.  The  committee  made  the 
daily  reading  of  Scripture  obligatory  in  assisted  schools  and  required 
further  that  they  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Government 
officers. 

The  growing  interest  of  the  Government  was  manifested,  not  by 
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increased  grants  alone^but  equally  by  the  increased  scope  of  its  action. 
In  1843  Parliamentary  aid  to  education  was  extended  by  grants  for 
teachers'  residences,  the  erection  of  training  colleges  which  the  societies 
and  denominations  were  ready  to  maintain,  and  at  tlie  same  time  by 
special  grants  to  aid  poor  and  populous  districts  in  their  eflfbrts  to 
maintain  schools.  In  1846  the  policy  of  Government  aid  in  respect  to  the 
training  of  teachers  was  developed  on  the  lines  maintained  to  the  present 
time,  additional  grants  were  offered  to  teachers  who  passed  examina- 
tion before  Government  inspectors,  grants  were  allowed  for  pupil 
teachers,  and  "Queen's  scholarships"  were  founded  for  those  who 
entered  training  colleges. 

As  the  work  extended,  the  need  of  more  formal  organization  became 
argent,  and  in  18G0  the  central  committee  began  a  movement  in  this 
direction  by  collecting  and  systematizing  the  minutes  that  had  been 
issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  sought  to  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  grant.  This  body  of  regulations  was  called  the 
"code."  The  following  year  these  regulations  were  extensively  altered 
and  developed  into  what  is  known  as  the  "revised  code,"  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  who  introduced  the 
famous  jKjlicy  of  "  payment  upon  results."  By  this  provision  the  greater 
part  of  the  grant  to  any  school  was  made  upon  the  average  attendance 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  of  individual  pupils  in  the  three 
elementary  branches.  The  effect  that  this  policy  would  have  in  reduc- 
ing instruction  to  a  narrrow  mechanical  grind  was  certainly  not 
foreseen  by  its  author.  Ilis  purpose  was  undoubtedly  to  allay  denom- 
inational jealousies  by  provisions  that  would  limit  the  Government 
aid  to  purely  secular  branches  and  further  to  insure  a  positive  appre- 
ciable result  from  the  outlay  of  public  money. 

Codes  are  still  issued  annually  by  the  education  department,  and  as 
they  mnst  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  they  have  the  binding  force 
of  law. 

From  this  brief  survey  it  appears  that  the  Government  began  its 
active  work  in  behalf  of  popular  education  by  fostering  denominational 
schools,  although  its  efforts  were  wholly  directed  to  securing  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  effective  secular  instruction.  The  system  had  free 
course  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  failed  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
demands  for  universal  education.  Illiteracy  increased,  while  the 
extension  of  popular  suffrage  and  the  conditions  of  modern  industry 
increased  its  evil  effects.  The  Christian  conscience  of  England  and 
the  civic  apprehension  were  aroused  j  the  opportune  moment  was  seized 
by  Mr.  Forster  and  his  colleagues  for  establishing  a  national  system  of 
education.  In  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  education  bill 
of  1870  Mr.  Forster  stated  that  about  1,500,000  children  were  educated 
more  or  less  imperfectly  by  the  existing  agencies^  that  is,  they  were 
"on  the  registers."  His  estimates  showed  particularly  that  "only 
two-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  between  the  ages  of 
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6  and  10  years  were  ou  the  registers  of  the  Government  schools,  and 
only  one-third  of  those  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12.  Consequently, 
of  those  between  6  and  10  about  700,000,  more  or  less,  were  hel]>ed, 
and  1,000,000  were  left  without  help,  while  of  those  between  10  and  12 
250,000  were  helped  and  at  least  500,000  were  left  unhelped  " — that  is, 
about  1,500,000  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  were  neglected. 
N^ot  only  had  private  initiative  failed  to  secure  the  instruction  of  all 
children,  but  it  appeared  further  "that  where  State  help  had  been 
most  wanted  State  help  had  been  least  given,  and  that  where  it  was 
desirable  that  State  power  should  be  most  felt  it  was  not  felt  at  all.'' 

Even  in  view  of  these  conditions  it  was  not  proposed  to  antagonize 
the  work  in  progress.  "Our  object,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  *'is  to  complete 
the  present  voluntary  system,  to  fill  up  gaps." 

The  main  principles  insisted  upon  in  the  new  measure  were  "  legal 
enactment  that  there  shall  be  efficient  schools  everywhere  throughout 
the  Kingdom"  and  "comi)ulsory  i)ro vision  of  such  schools  i^  and  where, 
needed,  but  not  unless  proved  to  be  needed." 

Following  long-established  precedents  in  England,  it  was  projKised 
that  the  Grovernment  should  accomplish  this  purx)ose  through  local 
agencies,  and  following  the  tendency  of  the  time,  it  was  determined  that 
the  new  agencies  should  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters;  hence  the  new 
machinery  which  the  law  of  1870  called  into  being  consisted  of  school 
boards  elected  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  school  boards,  once  constituted,  became  the  media  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  public  grant  to  board  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools.  The  boards  had,  however,  one  privi- 
lege in  which  their  rivals  did  not  share — they  were  empowered  to  claim 
or  to  levy  rates  (local  property  taxes)  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools;  in  other  words,  a  system  of  what  are  called  in  America  public 
schools  was  set  up  side  by  side  with  the  voluntary  or  parochial  system. 
The  board  schools  were  also  subject  to  one  restriction  that  did  not  apply 
to  '^voluntary"  schools.  In  addition  to  the  restraining  influence  of  a 
"  conscience  clause,"  which  was  applicable  to  all  schools,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  any  '^religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination." 

Furthermore,  the  school  boards  were  empowered  to  borrow  money  on 
the  security  of  the  school  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building,  enlarging, 
or  furnishing  schoolhouses.  In  each  case  the  consent  of  the  education 
department  was  necessary.  Payment  might  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  and  the  public  works  loan  commission  was  authorized, 
on  recommendation  of  the  education  department,  to  loan  the  money 
required. 

Beyond  these  three  provisions,  the  two  classes  of  schools  were  on 
the  same  footing  and  were  classed  together  as  State-aided  elepientary 
schools. 

The  development  of  this  dual  system  has  been  in  some  respects  phe- 
nomenal.   In  1870,  when  the  board  schools  had  just  begun  operations, 
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the  Government  inspection  showed  that  provision  had  been  made  in 
State-aided  schools  for  1,878,584:  pupils,  or  8.75  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1804  there  \ras  accommodation  for  5,832,944  pupils,  or  10.44 
I>er  cent  of  the  population.  Of  the  additional  accommodation  provided 
since  1870,  voluntary  schools  furnished  1,755,249  places,  an  increase  of 
93  per  cent,  and  board  schools  2,199,111  x>liiccs.  The  enrollment  in 
the  schools  the  same  year  (1894)  was  5,198,741  i)upils  and  the  average 
attendance  4,225,834,  a  gain  in  the  latter  item  of  268  per  cent  since 
1870. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  still  greater,  reaching  276 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  these  particulars  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  expansion  of  the  ideal  of  i>opular  education. 

Progress  in  this  resiMJct  has  been  forced  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  skilled  labor,  and  has  naturally  been  most  marked  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers.  Mr.  Mundella,  for  many  years  the  active 
head  of  the  education  department,  Avell  understoml  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  education  and  industrial  advance,  and  succeeded  in 
making  a  break  through  the  narrow  lines  of  the  "  revised  code."  Tlie 
merit  grant  determined  by  the  general  conditions  of  the  schools  was 
introduced  by  him  in  1882,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liberal  grants 
were  allowed  for  the  higher  subjects.  The  result  was  a  rapid  exten 
gion  of  the  curricula  of  board  schools  (especially  on  the  science  side) 
in  all  the  chief  cities,  and  a  corresx>onding  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing force  and  in  teaching  appliances.  The  pride  and  self-interest  of 
citizens  were  stimulated,  and  the  boards  were  supported  in  the  largo 
expenditures,  whose  burden  fell  necessarily  upon  the  local  taxes. 
The  volnntary  schools  found  themselves  distanced  in  the  race,  cries 
of  "  Extravagance !  ^  were  raised  against  the  boards  by  their  rivals, 
and  demands  made  for  additional  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

Tlie  final  abandonment  in  1890  of  the  principle  of  "payment  upon 
results,"  and  the  law  of  1891  providing  a  grant  in  lieu  of  fees  for  ivll 
schools  remitting  the  same,  increased  the  tension.  The  former  policy 
gave  distinct  advantages  to  schools  having  the  largest  resources,  and 
the  latter  stimulated  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  universal  system  of  board 
schools. 

The  law  of  1870,  as  it  finally  passed,  bore  every  mark  of  compromise, 
but  it  was  this  in  no  mean  sense;  extreme  views  had  simply  given  way 
to  considerations  of  the  public  weliare.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  two 
classes  of  school  managers  and  of  schools  recognized  under  the  law,  i.  e., 
the  voluntary  and  the  public,  were  likely  to  clash  at  some  future  time, 
but  the  outcome  was  wisely  left  to  circumstances;  no  endeavor  was 
made  to  hamper  the  development  of  either  class.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  the  friction  between  the  two  classes  of  schools  and  the  inequality 
of  their  resources  were  principal  causes  of  the  late  futile  effort  to  recast 
the  system.  Another  not  less  important  and  vastly  more  intricate 
cause  of  the  endeavor  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  school  districts. 
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The  disturbances  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  this  source  were  also 
foreseen  by  the  advocates  of  the  original  law  (1870).  That  law  made 
every  borough  subject  to  the  municipal  corporations  act  of  1835,  a  school 
district,  and  in  the  country  every  civil  parish  ^  (i.  e.,  district  for  which 
a  separate  poor  rate  is  or  may  be  levied),  but  its  author  was  careful  to 
state  both  the  reasons  for  and  the  objections  to  this  choice.*  The 
adjustment  of  school  districts  is  part  of  the  great  problem  of  local 
administration  whose  solution  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  legis- 
lative action  for  more  than  half  a  century.    To  understand  the  principal 


*Tlie  40  English  and  12  Welsh  counties  are  divided  into  14,946  poor-law  or  civil 
parishes,  i.  e.,  districts  in  each  of  which  a  separate  poor  rate  may  be  levied;  bat  the 
same  ground  is  covered  by  about  13,000  ecclesiastical  parishes,  and  again  by  14,777 
highway  parishes;  nor  is  this  enumeration  exhaustive.  These  divisions  have  been 
made  at  different  times  and  for  various  purposes,  without  any  regard  to  previous 
boundaries.  Moreover,  the  unite  of  a  division  may  be  combined;  thus,  for  purposes 
of  poor-law  administration  the  civil  parishes  are  formed  into  G49  unions,  25  of  which 
are  single  parish  unions.  It  is  desirable  to  have  this  fact  in  mind  on  account  of  the 
relation  of  parishes  and  unions  to  school  boards. 

2 With  respect  to  the  area  Mr.  Forster  said:  ''For  this  we  take  present  known 
divisions  and  declare  them  to  be  school  districts,  so  that  upon  the  passing  of  this 
bill  there  will  be  no  portion  of  England  or  Wales  not  included  in  one  school  district 
or  another.  *  •  «  We  have  taken  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  as  regards  towns 
and  parishes  as  regards  the  country,  and  when  I  say  parish  I  mean  the  civil  parish, 
and  not  the  ecclesiastical  district.  *  *  *  As  regards  towns,  I  think  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt.  Almost  every  one  wiU  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  in  boroughs  we 
should  take  the  municipal  boundaries,  but  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  rural  districts.  The  education  bills  hitherto  brought  forward  have  taken  the 
union;  we  take  the  parish,  with  the  power,  of  course,  to  unite  parishes  together. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  we  prefer  the  parish  to  the  union,  though  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  decide  upon,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  condition  of  town  and  country  with 
reHpect  to  education.  Any  bill  to  be  successful  must  be  elastic  to  meet  that  differ- 
ence. Take  the  parish  in  the  country,  and  we  at  once  admit  the  possibility  of  that 
difference  and  make  the  bill  elastic,  being  in  this  way  able  to  treat  town  and  coun- 
try in  a  different  mauner.  Again,  in  a  country  district,  the  principle  of  our  biUis 
better  fitted  to  a  small  unit  of  area,  because  we  do  not  intend  to  meddle  with  a  dis- 
trict that  can  safely  be  left  to  itself.  Another  reason  is  that  many  unions  through- 
out the  Kingdom  are  composed  of  a  town  surrounded  by  outlying  country  parishes. 
Well,  if  wo  had  to  take  the  town  out  of  the  union  it  would  be  like  taking  the  kernel 
out  of  the  nut,  and  making  our  organization  almost  impossible.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary either  to  have  a  school  board  to  meet  these  conflicting  or  at  least  entirely  differ- 
ent conditions,  or  you  would  bo  obliged  to  contend  with  the  disadvantage  of  taking 
out  the  central  and  more  populous  district  and  of  trying  to  join  together  by  them- 
selves the  outlying  parishes.  »  ♦  •  i  can  not  leave  this  point  without  just  alluding 
to  the  reason  why  we  have  this  difficulty  at  all,  which  is  almost  a  disgrace  to  this 
country.  We  are  behind  almost  every  other  civilized  country,  whether  in  America 
or  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  rural  municipal  organization,  and  this 
drawback  meets  us  not  only  in  connection  with  education,  but  when  many  other 
social  questions  affecting  the  people  come  before  ns.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to 
London.  With  respect  to  London,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  have  taken  the  best 
divisions  we  could  find — the  school  districts  as  already  established,  which,  I  believe, 
are  working  well,  and  cover  nearly  the  whole  metropolis.  Where  these  districts  do 
not  exist  we  take  the  boundaries  of  the  vestries.'' 
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proposition  of  the  defeated  school  law  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
series  of  acts  dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  reform  law  of  1832,  as  summed  up  by  Green,  "took  away  the 
right  of  representation  from  6C  decayed  or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the 
143  members  they  returned  to  counties  or  large  towns  which  as  yet 
sent  no  members  to  Parliament,  established  a  £10  householder  qualifi- 
cation for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  extended  the  county  ti'anchise  to 
leaseholders  and  copyholders."  The  new  privileges  accelerated  the 
growth  of  the  civic  spirit  in  large  towns  and  led  directly  to  the  munici- 
pal corporations  act  of  1835,  which,  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Green, 
"restored  to  the  inhabitauts  of  towns  those  rights  of  self-government 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since  the  fourteenth  century."  The 
towns,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  municipal  boroughs,^  became, 
as  wo  have  seen,  school  districts  under  the  law  of  1870.  Subsequent 
laws,  especially  that  of  1882,  have  amended  and  extended  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  boroughs  by  the  act  of  1835.  These  laws,  however, 
only  reached  a  single  factor  of  the  problem  of  local  government.  There 
remained  to  be  dealt  with  a  bewildering  maze  of  areas,  authorities, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities.  The  situation  is  indicated — to  describe 
it  would  be  impossible — by  the  following  passages  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thring :  "  Local  government,'^  he  says,  "  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  presents  itself  for  solution  to  the  English  statesman. 
Take  one  county  alone  for  an  example.  The  county  of  Somerset  con- 
tains 497  parishes,  11  boroughs,  22  unions,  10  local  government  districts, 
17  rural  sanitary  districts,  06  school-board  districts,  besides  numerous 
highway  districts.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  governed  by  a  separate 
body  with  distinct  powers,  and  elected,  with  but  few  exceptions,  by 
separate  constituencies,  separate  modes  of  voting,  and  at  different 
times  of  year.  Multiply  these  authorities  by  52,  the  number  of  counties 
in  England — and  bear  in  mind  that  a  scheme  of  local  government 
involves  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
authorities,  and  in  many  cases  an  alteration  in  their  status — and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome." 

After  enumerating  in  a  summary  form  18  local  authorities,  the  same 
article  continues:  "Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
local  government.  If  depicted  in  a  map,  the  areas  form  an  entangled 
mass  of  interlacing  boundaries,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
area  is  a  separate  little  kingdom  with  its  governing  body,  its  adminis- 
trative officers,  its  taxation,  overlapping  and  conflicting  with  each 
other,  requiring  separate  elections  with  different  franchises  and  expen- 
sive registration,  the  reform  of  such  a  system  would  seem  to  require 
from  its  complexity  the  genius  of  a  local  government  Moltke."* 

'Boroughs  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  A  corporate  town  possessing  a  regularly  organized 
mnnicipal  goyernmcnt  and  special  privileges  conferred  by  royal  charter,  nsaally 
called  a  municipal  borough.  A  town  having  the  right  to  send  one  or  more  rep- 
retentatives  to  Parliament,  usually  called  a  parliamentary  borough.  (Century 
Dictionary.) 

'Kineteenth  Century,  March,  1888. 
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In  1888  a  local-goveriimeiit  act  was  passed  dealing  wiDi  tlie  wliole 
subject.  It  lias  been  reenforced  by  subsequent  laws,  esi)ecially  that  of 
1804,  but  it  concerns  us  here  to  note  only  that  it  made  the  county  the 
unit  of  local  administration,  and  included  in  that  term  a  certain  num- 
ber of  boroughs,  denominated  county  boroughs.  Altogether  126  admin- 
istrative areas  (65  couuties,  61  county  boroughs)  were  constituted. 
The  boroughs  included,  practically,  all  the  cities  of  England  with  popu- 
lations of  100,000  .and  upward,  and  a  few  whose  populations  were  less 
than  100,000,  the  limit  being  50,000.  London  was  treated  separately 
as  a  county. 

Intense  opposition  to  the  law  of  1888  was  manifested  at  the  time  by 
boroughs  whose  population  fell  below  50,000,  and  it  was  the  renewal  of 
opposition  from  this  quarter  that  wrecked  the  late  education  bill. 

Following  the  precedent  established  in  municipal  boroughs,  the  gov- 
erning authority  in  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  was  made  an 
elected  council. 

These  councils  were  brought  into  the  category  of  educational  authori- 
ties by  legislation  of  1889,  authorizing  them  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceed- 
ing a  i)enny  in  the  pound,  for  the  support  of  technical  schools,  and 
that  of  1890,  placing  at  the  disx>osal  of  the  councils  the  surplus  from  the 
duties  on  liquors,  with  the  privilege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical 
education.  This  interest  lies  outside  the  province  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, but  it  brought  the  councils  into  direct  contact  with  the  boards 
that  had  developed  higher  grade  or  secondary  departments,  and 
increased  the  complications  between  educational  affairs  and  local 
administration. 

Since  1870  several  laws  have  been  passed  dealing  with  elementary 
education,  but  none  of  these  have  departed  from  the  principles  of  action 
established  by  the»Forster  law.  Their  purpose  has  been  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  operations  of  that  lawj  thus  the  law  of  1876  provided  a 
machinery'-,  viz,  "school-attendance  committees,'^  to  enforce  school 
attendance  where  there  were  no  school  boards.*  The  law  of  1891^  pro- 
viding'for  the  remission  of  fees,  was  intended  to  increase  school  attend- 
ance and  to  prolong  the  average  period,  and  such  in  fact  has  been  its 
eflcct.  The  characteristic  principles  of  the  policy  established  in  1870, 
namely,  the  free  expansion  of  local  effort,  the  uniform  and  impartial 
exercise  of  central  supervision,  the  prohibition  of  sectarian  instruction 
in  board  or  public  schools,  were  attacked  for  the  first  time  by  the  recent 
bill.  Its  i)roposals,  tendencies,  and  fute  will  be  best  understood  from 
speeclies  and  articles  which  it  evoked.  These  also  afford  an  intimate 
view  of  the  present  status  of  popular  education  in  England  and  of  those 
complicated  relations  to  local  administration  which  have  been  indicated 
in  this  introductory  survey. 

^  At  tho  present  time  school  boards  have  jnrisdiction  over  nearly  20,000,000  of  the 
populiition  of  EuglaDd  and  Wales,  leaving  10,000,000  to  the  oversight  of  school- 
attendance  committees. 
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The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  summarized  below  will  suffice  for  an 
understanding  of  tlie  references  in  the  speeches  and  articles  cited. 
With  respect  to  the  provision  as  to  religious  instruction  (clause  27  of 
the  bfll  proper),  it  may  be  premised  that  the  imi)ossibility  of  carrying 
it  in  the  original  form  was  made  evident  from  the  first.  The  following 
IB  a  summary  of  the  proposed  bill : 

(1)  The  settinp;  up  in  eacli  connty  and  county  borough  of  **a  paramount  educa- 
tional authority,"  to  be  drawu  mainly  from  the  town  and  county  councils. 

(2)  The  devolving  upon  this  authority  of  the  general  control,  right  of  inspection, 
and  grant-dispensing  powers,  already  possessed  by  the  educational  department. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  new  ''special  aid  grant''  of  4  shillings  per  child  in  attend- 
ance at  all  volnutary  schools  and  in  attendance  at  school-board  schools  now  receiving 
the  special  assistance  provided  under  section  97  of  the  act  of  1870  (number  of  such 
board  schools  about  125). 

(4)  The  abolition  of  the  seyenteen-and-six  penny  limit.     (See  p.  104.) 

(5)  The  exemption  of  elementary  schools  from  rating  (property  tax). 

(6)  The pTovision  of  a  pnblic  audit  of  accounts  in  all  schools  receiving  the  '^spe- 
cial-aid grant." 

(7)  The  granting  of  powers  to  the  educational  authorities  to  lend  money  to  volun- 
tary sehoola  upon  the  security  of  the  school  buildings. 

(8)  The  absolute  application  of  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits  to  educa- 
tiooal  purposes. 

(9)  The  power  of  veto  upon  any  additional  school-board  expenditure  caused  by 
increases  in  the  cost  of  ''maintenance"  to  rest  with  town,  county,  or  district  coun- 
cils, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  lixing  of  a  limit  to  the  amount  per  capita  which 
tcbools  should  be  aUowed  to  8j>end. 

(10)  The  removal  of  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  act 
of  1870  in  nonschool  board  districts  from  the  hands  of  the  present  school-attendance 
committees  into  the  hands  of  the  new  education  authorities.     (See  footnote  p.  86.) 

(11)  The  guardianship  of  industrial-school  and  poor-law-school  children  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  education  authorities. 

(12)  Opportunity  for  the  federation  of  schools  by  districts  or  denominations  for 
tbe  conduct  of  the  schools  and  the  administration  of  the  grant. 

(13)  Permisaive  powers  to  school  boards  to  transfer  their  organized  science  or 
higher  grade  schools  to  the  care  of  the  now  educational  authority. 

(14)  The  age  for  juvenile  labor  to  be  raised  to  12  (present  age  11  years) ;  and 

(15)  The  extension  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  of  the  act  of  1870,  so  as  to  give 
the  parent  not  only  the  right  to  withdraw  his  child  from  religious  instruction,  but 
to  have  facilities  offered  him  for  the  teaching  of  his  child  during  the  hour  of  reli- 
gions instruction  fn  the  specific  denominational  tenets  of  his  own  faith.  [Cited  from 
Schoolmaster,  April  4,  1896.] 

The  speech  of  Sir  John  Gorst  in  presenting  the  bill  is  reproduced 
here  in  fall  as  being  the  strongest  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  text  used  is  from  the  report  in  the  Schoolmaster^  of 
April  4,  and  the  head  lines  introduced  by  the  paper  are  preserved  as 
affording  a  readj  index  to  the  context. 

SPEECH  OF  SIR  JOHN  GORST^  ON  PRESENTING  THE  BILL. 

Before,  air,  I  ddscrihe  the  hill  which  tlie  Government  are  asking  the  House  to  bo 
allowed  to  introduce,  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to  mention  some  of  the  diffi- 
collies  in  edncation  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  have  to  meet. 


'The  Schoolmast^  is  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers, 
edited  by  •  profHlnent  leader  of  the  progressive  school  party,  Mr.  Macnamara. 
*yice-prctideat  of  the  education  department. 
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THE  DISABILITY  UNDER  WHICH  THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  WORK. 

There  is  first  the  difficulty  of  volantary  schools.  Last  year  the  volnntary  schools 
edacated  2,445,812  children,  as  against  1,879,218  educated  in  the  board  schools;  or, 
to  put  the  matter  in  a  more  popular  form,  of  CTcry  seven  children  educated  by 
the  State,  three  were  educated  in  board  schools  and  four  iu  the  voluntary  schools. 
Whether  or  not  the  existence  of  the  voluntary  schools  is  an  advantage  to  the  State 
is  a  matter  of  controversy.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  of  advantage, 
because  they  tend  to  infuse  independence,  originality,  and  variety  into  our  national 
education,  and,  to  some  extent,  counteract  that  tendency  to  uniformity  and  rigid- 
ness  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  a  State  system  of  education.  But  whatever 
view  may  be  taken,  it  is  not  of  great  importance  for  practical  statosmen,  because  the 
voluntary  schools  are  there,  and  there  seems  very  little  prospect  of  their  disappearing 
within  any  definite  time.  The  Roman  Catholics  boast — and  with  truth — that  they 
have  never  surrendered  a  single  one  of  their  schools  to  a  board,  and  that  those  schools 
which  have  been  discontinued  since  1870  have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  fluctuations  of  population.  In  1870  the  Church  of  England  had  844,334  children 
in  its  schools;  in  1895  it  had  1,850,545.  The  subscriptions,  which  were  in  1870 
£329,846,  were  in  1895  £640,406.  The  little  comfort  which  some  people  derive  from 
the  reflection  that,  though  these  subscriptions  have  enormously  increased,  they  have 
not  increased  proportionately  to  the  number  of  children  educated  has  been  dispelled 
by  the  results  of  the  last  year,  for,  whereas  in  1894  the  subscriptions  to  Church  of 
England  schools  amounted  to  6s.  8id.  per  child.  In  1895  they  amounted  to  6s.  lO^d. 
Besides  this,  the  Church  of  England  boast  of  having  spent  in  buildings  between  1870 
and  1895  a  sum  of  £7,375,402.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  that  their  children 
should  bo  educated  by  teachers  of  their  own  denomination ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  force  those  children  out  of  their  own  schools  into  the  board  schools  without 
being  guilty  of  a  piece  of  religious  intolerance  which  the  people  of  England  in  these 
enlightened  days  would  never  consent  to. 

THE  COST  OF   REPLACING  THEM. 

But  there  is  another  lower,  but  very  solid,  obstacle  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  replacing  them.  I  have  asked  our  profes- 
sional advisers  to  make  some  estimate  of  what  this  cost  would  be.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  3,620,805  places  in  voluntary  schools  which  would  have  to  be  reprovided. 
As  far  as  the  best  experience  goes,  the  cost  to  the  country  for  every  place  provided 
in  board  schools  is  £13  8s.  8d.  That  includes  Loudon,  where  the  cost  is  very  high. 
In  London  the  cost  is  £20  9s.  4d.  per  child;  and,  if  you  exclude  London,  the  cost  in 
the  provinces  of  England  and  Wales  is  £11  5s.  lOd.  per  child.  My  advisers  say  that 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  provide  for  those  3,000,000  children  than  it  has  been  for 
those  who  have  been  provided  for  already.  There  would  be,  presumably,  a  number 
of  voluntary  schools  which  could  be  had  extremely  cheap,  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  sum  of  £7  per  head  would  be  a  fair  and  not  excessive  estimate  of  the  cost.  At 
that  rate  it  would  cost  the  people  of  this  country  £25,345,635  to  provide  schools  for 
the  children  now  being  educated  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Now,  how  much  does  it 
cost  to  maintain  these  schools  f  In  the  first  place  the  subscriptions  would  have  to 
be  replaced  by  the  rates,  and  that  would  cost  £836,000.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
expenditure  in  the  voluntary  schools  is  very  much  below  that  in  the  board  schools, 
and  that  difi'ercnce  would  have  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  rates.  That  would  amount 
to  £1,373,351.  Further,  you  would  have  to  provide  for  the  correspondence  of  the 
different  schools,  which  is  now  done  gratis  by  the  managers;  and  it  is  not  excessive 
to  say  that  this  administration  would  cost  £5  a  school  all  round,  which  would  add 
another  £72,420  to  the  cost.  That  makes  altogether  for  the  annual  maintenance 
of  these  children  a  sum  of  £2,282,199,  and  that  allows  nothing  for  repairs  aad 
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improvements.  It  seems  to  mo  that  this  capital  expenditnro  of  £25,000,000  and  this 
annual  expenditure  of  £2,225,000  is  a  very  solid  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  the  volun- 
tary schools.  I  think,  therefore,  as  far  as  practical  statesmanship  is  concerned,  that 
the  question  which  this  House  has  to  consider  is  not  whether  it  will  abolish  the  volun- 
tary schools,  but  whether  they  are  ofiScient  for  the  education  of  the  people;  and,  if  not 
efficient,  how  they  can  be  best  made  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  volun- 
tary schools  are  as  good  as  any  schools  in  the  country.  I  have  made  inquiries  from 
the  inspectors,  and  the  advice  which  they  give  me  is  this — that  most  of  the  voluntary 
schools  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  great  cities  labor  under  financial  dfficulties,  and 
especially  is  that  so  with  respect  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools.  Those  schools  are 
supported  some  by  religious  orders,  frequently  by  begging  appeals,  by  sales  of  work, 
by  concerts,  and  by  subscriptions  of  the  very  poorest  people.  And  the  provision  per 
head  of  the  scholars  in  these  schools  which  the  managers  are  able  to  make  is  far 
below  that  which  is  provided  in  the  board  schools  in  the  same  great  cities.  They 
are  further  oppressed  by  the  great  rise  of  salaries  which  has  taken  place  of  recent 
years.  I  have  before  me  the  case  of  a  large  school  at  Westminster,  with  the  same 
average  attendance,  where  the  cost  of  salaries  has  risen  in  six  years  from  £605  to 
£974.  I  have  the  case  of  another  school  at  Salford  in  which,  in  the  same  six  years 
and  with  the  same  average  attendance,  the  salaries  have  risen  from  £981  to  £1,282. 

THE   "intolerable   STRAIN"  AND  WHO   BEARS  IT. 

If  you  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  country  you  will  find  that  the  sum  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  children  in  voluntary  schools  amounts  to  £1 18s.  ll^d.  per  child, 
as  against  £2  10s.  Ifd.  per  child  in  the  board  schools.    That  makes  a  difference  of 
lis.  2id.  per  child.    And  this  difference  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  a  lower 
payment  to  the  teaching  staff,  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff  in 
the  voluntary  schools  and  the  board  schools  is  9s.  4^d.  per  child.    This  difference, 
which  is  so  great  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Kingdom,  is  greater  still  in  the  great 
cities.    In  London  the  difference  is  no  less  than  19s.  9id.,  in  Liverpool  13s.  7d.,  in 
Manchester  lis.  7d.,  and  in  Leeds  12s.  l|d.    The  result  of  this  difference  in  the  teach- 
ing staff  in  the  schools  is  this :  In  the  first  place  all  teachers  in  voluntary  schools  are 
lower  paid  than  the  corresponding  teachers  in  the  board  schools.    Take  them  man 
for  man  and  with  the  same  number  of  children,  and  you  will  find  all  round  that 
the  head  teachers  in  the  voluntary  schools  are  far  lower  paid  than  the  head  teachers 
in  the  board  schools.    Then  for  assistant  teachers  they  have  cheaper  and  less-qualified 
teachers.    As  everyone  knows,   a  concession  was  made  several  years  ago  which 
allowed  schools  to  have  a  young  woman  of  upward  of  18,  and  approved  by  the 
inspector,  without  any  specific  qualification  at  all,  as  an  assistant  in  schools,  and 
that  kind  of  assistant  has  increased  with  most  marvelous  and  extraordinary  rapidity. 
There  is  also  this  very  year  a  concession  made*in  the  Code  allowing  the  head  teacher 
in  small  country  schools  to  be  a  person  possessed  of  less  qualifications.    It  is  a  very 
bad  arrangement,  in  my  opinion.    My  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  consented  to  it.   And 
then  the  voluntary  schools  have  to  use  to  a  very  great  extent  that  most  extravagant 
form  of  economy,  child  labor.    Besides  having  less-qualified  teachers,  voluntary 
schools  are,  as  compared  with  board  schools,  understaffed,  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
fewer  teachers  to  the  same  number  of  children.    They  only  just  comply  with  the 
minimnm  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  council.    I  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  House  that  the  question  really  is.  How  is  the  teaching  staff  in  voluntary 
schools  to  be  improved,  and  what  are  the  means  which  we  should  resort  to  for  that 
purpose  f 

BUT  BOARD  SCnOOLS  BEAR  A  STRAIN  ALSO. 

Bat  it  18  not  the  voluntary  schools  only  that  are  oppressed  by  the  great  weight  of 
their  duties.  There  are  necessitous  board  schools  as  well.  This  was  foreseen  at  the 
time  when  the  act  of  1870' was  passed.    There  is  a  section  ef  that  aet — section  97 — 
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\rhich  provides  that  if  a  scliool  board  can  not,  "by  levying  a  3-]>eniiy  rate,  provide  a 
snm  of  7s.  6d.  per  child  for  tho  children  that  it  has  to  edaeate,  then  the  State  will 
make  a  contrihntion  from  the  exchequer  to  make  np  the  diflcrence.  It  was  supposed 
at  that  tiibe  that  that  was  a  sufficient  and  adequate  provision.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  There  is  near  London  the  school  district  of 
Walthamstow,  where  tho  school  board  has  been  established  for  tho  last  fifteen  years, 
and  where  the  rates  during  that  period  have  risen  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  in  tho  ponnd. 
It  has  a  population  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  which  has  doubled  in  ten  years  and 
which  is  now 61,000.  There  are 31  schools,  and  £20,000  a  year  is  being  spent  on  their 
maintenance.  There  are  new  schools  now  being  built,  and  further  schools  are 
urgently  required.  There  are  no  factories  or  valuable  rating  property  on  which  the 
school  board  can  oi>erato,  and  a  l-pcnny  rate  only  raises  £800.  Under  section  97  the 
grant  which  this  district  obtains  is  only  £956.  That  is  not  a  solitary  instance. 
There  is  "West  Ham,  where  in  1895-96  the  school  rate  is  28.  4d.  in  the  pound.  There 
is  the  case  of  Ormesby,  near  Middlesbrough,  where  for  the  last  three  years  the  rate 
has  averaged  Is.  5id. ;  and  there  is  the  case  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  tho  rate  is 
2s.  5d.  in  the  pound.  In  rural  districts  also  there  are  many  school  boards  established 
in  small  parishes  where  tho  rate  which  has  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  school  is  of  enormous  amount. 

THE  WUOLE  PBOBLEM  OF  RURAL  EIH7CATION. 

That  brings  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  House  on  the  whole  subject  of  rural  edu- 
cation. On  education  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  two  diametrically  opposite 
opinions.  There  arc  some  people  who  say — though  they  say  it  more  in  private  than 
in  public — that  education  is  thrown  away  on  boys  who  are  destined  to  spend  their 
youth  in  scaring  crows,  their  manhood  in  field  labor,  and  their  old  age  in  the  work- 
house. There  are  other  people  who  say  that  knowledge  and  intelligence  are  among 
tho  commodities  most  needed  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  if  all  classes  engaged 
in  the  cultivating  of  tho  soil,  from  the  top  to  tho  bottom,  were  hotter  informed  wo 
should  grow  more  of  the  food  of  the  people  at  home  and  import  less.  But,  which- 
ever opinion  may  be  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  halting  between 
thciu  as  wo  do.  We  8i>end  subscriptions,  rates,  and  time  in  the  education  of  the  rural 
population,  but  wo  do  not  carry  the  operation  far  enough  to  raise  up  an  instructed 
peasantry  like  that  which  in  Normandy  or  in  Demark  is  capable  of  receiving  tech- 
nical education  and  able  to  undersell  us  with  its  produce.  There  is  no  official  infor- 
mation as  to  tho  results,  but  such  glimpses  of  rural  education  as  we  get  are  extremely 
discouraging.  An  honorable  member  a  week  or  two  ago  called  my  attention  to  the 
amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  voting  for  Parliament,  and  he  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  there  were  largo  numbers  of  the  rural  voters  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
There  is  in  Ipswich  a  labor  bureau,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Wyckham  Tozor.  Some  years  ago,  finding  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  applications  came  from  youths  iu  tho  country  districts  around  Ipswich,  Mr. 
Tozcr  formed  tho  idea  of  making  a  little  educational  investigation.  Ho  had  a  form 
which  he  required  applicants  to  fill  up  in  their  own  handwriting,  giving  their  age, 
place  of  birth,  school  attended,  and  standard  reached.  On  the  back  was  set  a  little 
arithmetical  examination — an  addition  of  simple  money,  a  multiplication  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  8,  and  a  problem  such  as,  "If  10  pounds  of  flour  cost  so  much,  what  would 
bo  tho  cost  of  2  hundredweight.''  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that,  of  the 
boys  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  who  ax)plied  for  employment,  one-fourth  could 
write  fairly,  one-quarter  could  write  moderately,  and  quite  one-half  could  only  write 
in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  both  as  to  penmanship  and  spelling.  As  to  the  arith- 
metic, 10  per  cent  answered  tho  questions,  15  per  cent  were  able  to  do  one  of  the  sums 
set,  and  75  per  cent  could  not  answer  a  single  one  of  the  qnestions.  And  yet  many 
of  these  boys  had  a  few  years  before  been  in  village  schools,  and  some  of  thorn  had 
attained  as  high  as  the  sixth  standard. 
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TlIE  PETTIFOGGING  RUBAL  SCUOOL  BOARD. 

As  things  are,  the  only  salvation  of  rural  education,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  parson's 
Tillage  Bchool.    He  has  many  advantages  as  the  manager  of  a  school.     He  is  au  edu- 
cated man,  and  kno\T«  something  of  the  necessities  of  education.    I  do  not  say  that 
all  school  boards  in  the  country  are  ill-managed.    There  are  some  which  arc  not 
generally,  because  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  minister  of  some  other  denomi- 
nation, or  some  gentleman  interested  in  education,  takes  up  the  school  board  and 
manages  it.    But,  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  board  schools  in  the  great  cities  have 
proved  themselves  extremely  cfBcient  in  education,  the  board  schools  in  the  country 
have  proved  themselves  totally  inefficient.    If  you  were  to  replace  the  voluntary 
schools  in  the  country  by  board  schools  you  would  degrade  national  education.    I 
think  this  is  proved  very  often  by  the  efforts  which  the  people  themselves  make  in  the 
country  districts  to  avert  what  they  regard  as  the  calamity  of  school  boards.    There 
are  numberless  places,  both  country  parishes  and  small  towns,  in  which  for  years  past 
a  voluntary  rate  has  been  levied  and  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
appointed  who  have  applied  this  voluntary  rate  to  subsidize  the  church  and  dis- 
senting schools,  and  have  in  this  way  kept  off  what  they  considered  to  bo  the 
calamity  of  a  school  board.    The  records  of  the  education  office  are  full  of  examples 
of  the  absurdities  and  incapacities  of  country  school  boards.    The  llouso  will  remem- 
ber that  not  many  weeks  ago  I  was  questioned  by  the  honorable  member  for  Coi*k- 
enuouth,  who  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  school  board  was  educating  its 
in£anta  in  a  room  in  the  ''Now  Buck  lun.''    In  the  educational  report  lor  1891-95 
there  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Wilson,  an  iuspector  in  the  eastern  division  of  England, 
irho  says  that  the  school  attendance  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  that  some  of  the 
smaller  boards  do  not  even  pretend  to  enforce  the  law.    Indeed,  the^^  can  not,  as  it  is 
part  of  their  election  pledges  not  to  prosecute  for  irregular  attendance.    The  fol- 
lowing passage,  however,  in  the  general  report  for  1894,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brodic, 
till  recently  Her  Migesty*s  chief  inspector  for  the  southwestern  division  of  England, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  education  department  for  1895,  contains  the  most 
ontspoken  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  some  ^mall  country  boards: 

"The  climax  is  reached  in  the  country  board  school.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  a  few 
of  these  are  well  managed,  but  in  by  far  the  most  there  is  no  management  at  all 
worthy  of  the  name ;  there  is  no  pride  in  progress — nay,  the  very  reverse.  Additional 
Bobjccts  moan  additional  staff,  additional  a2)paratus;  the  rates  must  be  kept  down, 
the  school  starved,  the  teacher  underpaid,  and  sometimes,  if  the  inspector  does  not 
sternly  forbid  it,  some  young,  raw,  untrained,  and  oven  stupid  relative  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  school  board  is  to  be  foisted  onto  the  teaching  staff,  to  produce  such 
rotten  fruit  as  maybe  expected  when  a  sickly  graft  is  added  to  an  already  unhealthy 
tree.  I  subjoin  two  facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  In  one  country  board 
school,  which,  by  the  great  vigor  dnd  ability  of  the  master,  aided  by  a  clever  wife, 
had  obtained  great  success,  the  master  was  rewarded  by  having  his  salary  cut  down 
by  £20.  Whyf  I  answer  (not  without  indignation),  because  he  tad  earned  that 
amount  by  his  able  conduct  of  the  night  school.  In  another  country  board  school 
an  active  and  zealous  young  mistress  was  dismissed  because  she  wished  to  teach 
geography  and  was  otherwise  ardent  for  progress.  She  was  replaced  by  a  middle- 
aged  and  worn-out  woman,  who  at  no  time  could  have  had  much  capacity  for  teach- 
ing, and  who  could  neither  keep  order  nor  got  the  children  on.  Thus  do  the  'rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet'  nip  the  budding  intellect  of  ingenuous  youth.  What  a 
penny  wise,  i)oand  foolish  system  I " 

THE   CONDITION   OF   TlIE   RURAL  TEACHER. 

Then  I  should  like  the  House  to  note  the  condition  of  the  rural  teachers.  What 
anangement  haye  we  in  country  places  for  the  supply  of  rural  teachers  f  Our  pupil 
aachen  are  a  sort  of  child  drudge.    He  or  she  walks  to  school,  often  at  some  distance ; 
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lessons  aro  taken  oitber  before  school,  in  tlie  dinner  hour  when  the  children  are 
playing,  or  after  school  when  the  others  have  gone  home;  they  are  teaching  all  day 
long  in  the  school,  and  they  have  to  walk  homo  when  the  work  is  over.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  bring  up  teachers.  If  any  one  would  contrast  the  treatment  of  our  coun- 
try teachers  with  the  treatment  of  teachers  in  France  or  Germany,  I  think  they  will 
not  bo  surprised  that  the  general  leyel  of  country  education  in  France  and  Germany 
is  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  There  are  no  centers  for  teaching  pupil  teachers  as 
in  great  towns,  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  the  Queen's  scholarship  examina- 
tion comes  on  the  places  are  filled  by  town-bred  pupil  teachers,  and  only  one  or  two 
country-bred  teachers  are  squeezed  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Heads  of  training 
colleges  will  tell  you  that  such  country  teachers  as  do  squeeze  in  steadily  rise  in 
their  ability  and  training,  showing  that  their  deficiencies  are  not  in  natural  capacity, 
but  only  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough 
to  convince  the  House  that  there  is  some  valuable  work  before  them  in  reference  to 
elementary  education. 

The  Problem  of  Secondary  Education. 

the  variety  of  central  authorities. 

Now  I  will  say  a  few  words  \ipon  secondary  education.  It  is  not  a  question 
whether  we  should  now  proceed  to  interfere  with  secondary  education.  We  are 
interfering  with  secondary  education — ^have  been  interfering  with  it  for  years;  but 
the  question  is  whether  we  interfere  in  a  foolish  or  in  a  wise  manner.  At  the 
present  time  secondary  education  is  being  supervised  by  ten  separate  authorities, 
four  central  and  six  local.  The  central  authorities  are,  first,  the  charity  commis- 
sioners, who  frame  schemes  for  the  use  of  educational  endowments,  and  who 
generally  supervise  the  administration  of  those  educational  endowments  in  par- 
ticular places,  not  doing  this  entirely  by  themselves,  but  consulting,  to  some 
extent,  the  education  department;  secondly,  there  is  a  science  and  art  depart- 
ment, which  makes  grants  of  public  money  to  schools  and  classes,  thereby  exercis- 
ing a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  secondary  education  of  the  country.  They 
lay  down  the  conditions  on  which  they  give  their  grants:  First,  schools  must 
be  either  under  the  local  authority  or  school  board,  under  the  governing  body  of 
endowed  scliools,  or  a  local  committee  which  is  appointed,  and  under  whose  approval 
encouragement  is  given  to  make  organized  science  schools,  that  is  to  say,  to  have  a 
curriculum  which  is  to  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
scribed by  the  science  and  art  department.  They  pay  grants  according  to  results, 
and  in  that  way  they  have  exercised  a  notable  influence  on  secondary  education. 
Among  other  things,  they  have  greatly  depressed  the  literary  side  of  education,  and, 
though  that  is  now  modified,  the  payment  is  half  by  results  and  half  by  attendance. 
The  result  indicated,  however,  has  been  produced,  and  it  will  take  many  years  to 
undo  it.  Then  there  is  the  education  department,  which  influences  the  secondary 
education,  first  of  all,  through  its  higher  grade  schoolSj  which  supply  many  great 
cities  with  excellent  secondary  education,  and  often  the  only  secondary  education 
attainable.  Then  there  are  evening  schools,  which,  again,  supply  secondary  edu- 
cation; and,  finally,  there  are  the  training  colleges,  which,  though  confined  to  a 
particular  class,  namely,  those  who  are  country  teachers,  aro  secondary  schools  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  last  central  authority  is  the  board  of  agriculture. 
The  board  of  agriculture  may  inspect  and  report  on  any  school  in  which  technical 
instruction  on  any  subject  connected  with  agriculture  is  given.  The  subjects  include 
chemistry,  i)hy8ics,  biology,  geology,  mensuration,  surveying,  leveling,  and  book- 
keeping, and  schools  may  be  aided  out  of  a  parliamentary  grant. 

THE  GREATER  VARIETY  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Now  I  come  to  the  local  authorities.    The  first  and  most  important  local  authority 
is  the  county  council.    The  county  council,  under  the  technical  instruction  acts  of 
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1889-1891,  may  impose  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  technical  instrao- 
tion,  and  they  have  also  the  power  to  apply  to  technical  instraction  the  residue  of 
the  local  taxation  money  under  the  act  of  1890,  after  reserves  have  been  made  for 
police  and  valuation.  I  have  been  inquiring  how  many  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  apply  this  local  taxation  grant  money  of  1890  to  the  purpose  of  education.  I 
find  that  in  Wales  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  counties,  including  Monmouth  and  the 
three  county  boroughs  in  Wales,  all  apply  the  whole  of  tlieir  money  to  education. 
In  England,  out  of  49  counties,  41  apply  the  whole  of  their  money  to  education  and 
8  apply  a  portion  of  it.  Out  of  61  county  boroughs  in  England  55  devote  the  whole 
and  5  a  part,  and  1  only  applies  the  whole  of  the  money  in  relief  of  these  rates. 
Besides  that,  there  are  11  county  boroughs,  51  other  boroughs,  and  86  urban  districts 
which  impose  rates  uuder  the  powers  of  the  technical-instruction  act  for  the  purposes 
of  education;  and  one  county  (Wilts)  has  made  a  rate  on  a  small  area  round  Calne 
for  the  erection  of  an  institute  in  the  town.  For  the  building  purposes  of  education 
the  counties  have  spent  £339,135,  and  the  county  boroughs  have  sunk  £662,836. 
Altogether,  of  all  the  moneys  which  were  received  under  the  local-taxation  (1890) 
act,  the  whole  of  it  is  applied  to  education  with  the  exception  of  £151,643,  of  which 
£115,758  Is  in  London,  so  that  only  £35,885  is  reserved  in  the  towns  and  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  for  that  purpose.  Then  come  the  local  governing  bodies, 
such  as  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools,  the  managing  committees  of  pro- 
prietary schools  and  institutes,  the  local  committees  of  the  science  and  art  depart- 
ment^ school  boards  giving  secondary  education,  and  managers  of  voluntary  schoolSy 
who  also  in  many  places  give  secondary  education.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission  the  House  will  find  a  very  interesting  table 
which  shows  w^hat  each  county  authority  and  county  borough  receives  in  the  shape 
of  endowment  for  science  ^nd  art  grants,  local  taxation  grants,  and  rates  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  It  appears  from  it  that  there  was  actually  spent  in 
1894  in  England  and  Wales  for  secondary  education  by  these  various  authorities 
£1,424,404,  and  if  those  authorities  were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  which  they  pos- 
sess under  the  various  acts  then  there  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  secondary  educa- 
tion £2,381,184.  Many  public  secondary  schools  draw  their  iucomo  from  a  number 
of  different  sources.  It  is  drawn  from  their  fees,  endowments,  science  and  art 
grants,  county  council  grants,  the  education  department,  the  board  of  agriculture, 
and  the  school  board.  They  are  inspected  and  examined  by  a  variety  of  those  dif- 
ferent authorities.  There  is  a  piece  of  evidence  from  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
Soyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which  I  should  like  to  read.  It  is  Arom 
Kr.  Easterbrook,  headmaster  of  Owen's  school,  Islington,  a  member  of  the  Head- 
masters' Association.    He  says : 

"The  multiplicity  of  examinations  is  such  a  pressing  evil  that  wo  really  feel  that 
there  should  be  some  relief  offered  us.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  examinations 
which  one  particular  school  has  tQkeep  its  eye  on  during  the  j-ear — the  drawing 
examination  of  the  science  and  art  department  in  April,  the  science  examination 
in  Kay,  the  matriculation  of  the  London  University  in  January  and  June,  the  Lon- 
don county  council  intermediate  scholarships  in  June.  That  is  the  case  of  London. 
Then  there  is  the  intermediate  science  and  art  examination  in  July,  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  examination  in  July.  Then  comes  the  annual  examina- 
tion required  by  the  charity  commissioners'  scheme,  the  Cambridge  local  examination 
in  December,  and  during  the  year,  at  different  times,  civil  service  examinations, 
professional  examinations,  and  open  scholarships  at  the  universities.  I  am  not 
overstating  it  in  any  case.    I  am  giving  the  case  of  a  particular  school." 

It  is  not  surprising  after  what  I  have  said  that  the  secondary  education  commis- 
sioners report  upon  this  subject  in  the  following  terms.  This  is  the  justification  of 
the  Government  for  bringing  in  the  measure  which  they  are  going  to  ask  the  House 
to  adopt.  The  commissioners,  speaking  of  the  want  of  coherence  and  correlation  of 
•eoondary  education,  viz: 

'*  Of  the  loss  now  incurred  through  the  want  of  such  coherence  and  correlation  it 
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is  impossible  to  spoak  too  strongly.  *  •  •  Unfortonatoly,  so  far  from  tending  to 
cure  itself,  it  is  an  evil  which  every  day  strikes  its  roots  deeper.  The  existing 
authorities  and  agencies,  whose  want  of  cooperation  we  lament,  are  each  of  them 
getting  more  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  present  powers  and  less  disposed 
to  surrender  them.  Vested  interests  are  being  created  which  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  needed  reforms.  Thus,  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  needful  coherence 
and  correlation  becomes  constantly  greater,  and  will  bo  more  serious  a  year  or  two 
hence  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Wo  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  state  the 
opinion,  which  has  grown  stronger  in  us  since  we  entered  upon  this  inquiry,  that 
the  matter  is  one  of  urgency  and  ought  to  engage  the  very  early  attention  of  Your 
Majesty's  advisers  and  of  Parliament.'' 

THE  WORK   OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

I  have  now  come  to  my  last  point,  and  that  is  the  education  department  itself. 
As  long  ago  as  1859  the  present  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Lingen,  before  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission,  declared  that  the  complication  in  the  education 
office  was  enormous,  owing  to  the  central  system.  In  1883,  Mr.  Patrick  Cummiug, 
BO  long  the  secretary  of  the  e<lucation  department,  said  that  the  tremendous  detail 
of  looking  into  every  school  of  the  C9antry  was  too  cumbrous.  It  was  all  very  well 
when  education  was  a  small  affair,  but  now  that  it  has  become  national,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  system  was  too  detailed.  Last  year  the  education  department 
inspected  19,789  day  schools  and  3,421  evening  schools.  From  each  of  these  schools 
they  received  two  direct  communications,  one  from  the  managers  and  one  from  the 
inspector.  As  each  pair  of  these  documents  contains  1,659  blank  spaces  which  have 
to  be  filled  up,  it  follows  that  the  department  had  last  year  to  deal  with  32,829,951 
blank  spaces.  Of  course,  as  the  claim  of  the  schools  depends  upon  the  accurate 
Bcrutiuy  of  these  blank  spaces,  it  follows  that  they  have  to  be  carefully  looked  at, 
and  each  document  has  t^  go  through  fifty-four  different  stages.  Besides  this,  there 
are  32,47G  pupil-teachers  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  department,  and 
each  of  them  has  a  separate  report  upon  him  or  her  examined  in  the  office.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  House  has  any  idea  where  tho  education  dei^artment  is.  They  fancy 
that  it  is  in  Whitehall,  but  in  Whitehall  there  are  only  the  secretarial  staff  and  cer- 
tain heads  of  departments  whose  presence  is  indispensable.  A  great  part  of  the 
department  is  in  Cannon  buildings,  King  street;  another  part  is  in  the  old  Census 
Oflice;  another  is  in  Northumberland  avenue,  while  the  whole  staff  of  tho  education 
librarj*  and  of  the  new  directors  of  8i)ecial  inquiries  is  now  wandering  about  looking 
for  some  home. 

The  Proposals  of  the  Governmej^t. 

the  new  couxty  and  borougu  authority. 

Having  tried  to  givo  the  House  some  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  now 
come  to  the  bill  itself.  The  principle  of  the  measure  is  the  establishment  in  every 
county  and  county  borough  of  a  paramount  education  authority.  It  is  to  bo  one 
channel  through  which  public  money  is  to  reach  the  schools;  it  is  to  supplement  and 
not  to  supersede  existing  educational  effort,  and  it  is  to  be  a  sort  of  separate  educa- 
tional department  for  each  county  and  for  each  county  borough.  The  proposal  is 
not  novel.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  committee  in  1861,  as 
regards  elementary  education ;  by  the  school-inquiry  commission  of  1868,  as  regards 
secondary  education;  by  the  technical-instruction  commission  of  1884,  as  regards 
teclinical  and  secondary  education;  in  a  memorandum  issued  by  Lord  Cross's  com- 
mission in  1888;  and  finally  by  the  secondary-education  commission  which  has  just 
reported.  It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  that  the  education  authority  shall  be  the  county 
council  lujting  through  a  statutory  educational  committee,  and  it  is  proposed  to  leave 
the  number  and  composition  of  this  committee  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  county 
council.    There  are  some  admirable  suggestions  in  the  report  of  the  secondary- 
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education  commission  as  to  tho  constitution  of  these  bodies.  Tlieso  suggestions 
relate  to  tho  question  of  tho  presence  of  women  on  these  committees,  to  the  question 
of  tire  election  of  exi>erts  and  of  teachers'  representatives,  etc.  The  only  restric- 
tion that  will  bo  placed  on  the  composition  of  a  committee  is  that  a  majority  of  its 
members  must  bo  members  of  tho  county  council.  Power  is  given  to  counties  to 
combine  for  the  purposes  of  tho  bill.  In  counties  where  the  circumstances  are  special, 
as  in  the  county  of  London,  tho  county  council  may  itself  propose  a  scheme  for  tho 
special  constitution  of  a  committee  which,  when  approved  by  the  education  depart- 
ment, will  become  the  committee  for  the  county ;  and  in  the  case  of  Wales  the  govern- 
ing bodies  under  the  Welsh  intermediate-education  act  will  become  the  committees. 
It  is  proposed  to  decentralize  entirely  the  administration  of  school  grants  by  tho 
education  department  and  to  throw  upon  these  bodies  tho  duties  of  a<lministcring 
the  parliamentary  grant.  The  general  inspection  of  schools  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
taken also  by  the  county  authority,  and  the  committee  of  council,  the  central  gov- 
ernment, will  only  have  inspectors  who  will  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  the  county  education  authority  is  properly  fulfilling  its  duties  and  that  tho 
education  is  np  to  tho  proper  standard.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  lead 
to  a  decentralization  of  the  Code,  and  that  instead  of  our  attempting  to  imposo  one 
rigid  system  of  education  from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  each  county 
and  county  borough  shall  be  able  to  make  such  modifications  in  tho  Code  as  may  be 
saitable  to  its  particular  local  circumstances.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  to 
this  committee  the  powers  of  the  county  council  under  the  technical-instruction  act, 
1889.  The  money  received  under  the  local-taxation  act,  1890,  will  bo  specially  appli- 
cable to  secondary  education  and  will  bo  administered  by  the  education  authority  and 
may  be  accumulated.  This  authority  will  also  be  the  school-attendance  committee 
in  all  places  which  have  not  a  school  board.  Lastly,  this  authority  will  constitute 
a  body  to  which  may  be  intrusted  hereafter  those  unhappy  children  of  the  State  who 
are  to  bo  found  in  industrial  and  poor-law  schools,  and  this  body  may  deliver  them 
from  the  prison  taint  on  tho  one  hand  and  the  workhouse  taint  on  the  other.  This 
authority  will  exercise  all  the  lowers  given  to  the  county  council  with  regard  to 
indostrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and  may  make  contracts  with  boards  of  guardians 
to  take  charge  of  poor-law  children,  so  that  they  may  bo  brought  up  in  a  humane 
iashion  and  may  have  a  chance  of  becoming  honest,  self-supporting  men. 

THE   KEW   "SPECIAI/-AID  GRANT,"  ''TO  BE  APPROPRIATED,   IN   THE  FIRST  PLACE,  TO 

THE  IMPROVEMKXT  OF  THE  TEACHING   STAFF." 

Then  this  authority  is  to  distribute  a  special-aid  grant  to  necessitous  schools. 
The  committee  will  receive  from  the  exchequer  a  sum  of  48.  for  every  child  in 
voluntary  schools  or  in  tho  schools  of  those  school  boards  which  como  under  section 
97  of  tho  act  of  1870.  This  special-aid  grant  will  bo  divided  among  tho  voluntary 
schools,  with  a  deduction  for  any  endowments  which  they  may  possess,  and,  as 
regards  the  board  schools,  it  will,  in  the  iirst  place,  be  used  for  making  good  any 
grants  "which  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the  residue  will  bo  used  for  the  general 
assistance  of  board  schools  which  stand  in  need  of  further  help  from  public  sources. 
Bat  in  both  cases  the  amounts  received  are  appropriated,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  tho  teaching  staff 
does  not  require  improving  that  the  sums  may  bo  applied  to  other  definite  pur]»oses 
which  are  specified  in  the  bill.  Thero  is  a  power  given  to  schools  to  federate  them- 
lelves  either  by  districts  or  denominations,  and  in  caso  a  federation  of  schools  is 
iormed  the  education  authority  of  the  county  may  pay  over  the  whole  grant  to 
which  the  groap  of  schools  is  entitled  in  a  lump  sum,  leaving  it  to  be  distributed 
aoeording  to  a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  tho  education  department.  Any  surplus 
left  in  their  bands  will  be  applied  to  local  purposes  of  elementary  education  as  the 
education  department  may  sanction. 
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PUBLIC  AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Thcro  aro  also  provisions  for  examination  and  inspection,  and  for  the  auditing  ef 
accounts  by  district  auditors  in  order  to  insure  that  the  money  is  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  given.  In  case  the  voluntary  schools  in  any  district  which  hat 
not  at  present  a  school  board  break  down  and  other  provision  for  education  becomes 
necessary,  in  a  county  borough  the  education  authority  becomes  the  school  board. 
In  any  other  district,  parish,  urban  district,  or  noncounty  borough  the  district  is  to 
have  the  option  of  having  a  school  board  as  at  present.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
with  the  exception  that  if  it  is  a  borough  the  school  board  is  not  to  be  an  elected 
school  board ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  committee  of  the  municipal  council  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  education  department.  If  the  district  does  not  choose  to  have  a  school 
board,  then  the  educational  authority  of  the  county  becomes  the  school  board  for  the 
pai'ish,  district,  or  borough,  and  after  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  establish- 
ing a  school  board  they  may  take  over  the  elementary  schools  of  any  district  and 
become  in  that  way  virtually  the  school  board  for  the  district.  Then  in  the  case  of 
a  defaulting  school  board,  if  a  school  board  becomes  a  defaulter,  the  education 
authority  becomes  the  school  board  for  the  district;  but  in  performing  their  duties 
as  a  school  board  in  reference  to  the  control  and  management  of  schools  they  must 
delegate  their  authority  to  manage  to  local  managers.  They  are  not  directly  to  man- 
age schools  themselves.  In  the  case  of  county  boroughs  the  local  managers  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  education  authority  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  other  boroughs 
by  the  municipal  council ;  and  in  the  case  of  parishes,  half  by  the  parish  and  half 
by  the  education  authority.  Then  these  schools  are  to  be  paid  for  either  by  a  rate 
upon  the  district  or  by  a  county  rate  charged  on  all  those  districts  for  which  the 
education  authority  acts  as  a  school  board.  This  will  tend  to — and  I  hope  it  will 
grow  into— a  system  under  which  all  those  parts  of  the  county  in  which  there  are 
public  schools  will  all  be  connected  with  and  under  the  authority  of  the  county 
education  authority,  and  will  be  maintained  out  of  the  general  county  rate.  As 
regards  secondary  education,  the  new  authority  will  be  able  to  aid  schools  out  of 
the  money  at  their  disposal,  to  aid  schools  for  secondary  education,  and  to  estab- 
lish them;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department  they  may  take  a  trans- 
fer from  the  school  boards  of  their  higher  grade  schools  and  so  become  managers  of 
higher  grade  schools.  Then  they  may  apply  their  money  to  scholarships  and  the 
supply  of  teachers.  They  may  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  schools, 
and  they  may  also  inquire  into  the  education  given  in  all  schools  except  those  which 
are  decided  to  be  nonlocal.  In  the  case  of  local  schools  they  may  publish  any 
information  they  may  think  proper  as  to  the  efficiency  of  those  schools. 

The  *'Skventekx  and  Sixpenny  Limit." 

exemption  from  hating— twelve  years  of  age  for  juvenile  labor — \tetoina 

school  board  expenditures. 

Besides  all  this,  the  bill  contains  also  a  number  of  miscellaneous  amendments  of 
the  education  acts,  which  I  will  very  shortly  enumerate.  There  is  the  abolition 
of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  There  is  a  clause  exempting  elementary  schools  from  all  rates. 
Then  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  age  of  school  attendance  is  raised  to  12  years. 
Thcro  is  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  of  half  time,  and  the  clause  is  one  similar 
to  that  passed  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  coun- 
cil, two  years  ago,  except  that  the  ago  of  11  is  turned  into  12.  Then  powers  are  given 
to  the  county  authorities  to  lend  money  to  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  on  the 
security  of  the  school  buildings;  and  there  are  limits  put  to  the  school-board  rate, 
requiring  any  increase  in  the  rate  in  consequence  of  the  maintenance  of  children  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority  before  it  is  levied. 

Mr.  AcLAND.  What  is  the  authority  f  ' 
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Sir  J.  GORST.  If  the  district  is  a  borough,  it  must  be  the  council  of  the  borongh; 
if  it  is  an  urban  district,  it  must  be  the  district  conncil,  and  in  nny  other  case  the 
eoonty  council  of  the  county  in  which  the  district  is  situated.  Finally,  the  Govern- 
ment have  put  a  clause  in  the  bill  in  the  hope  of  laying  the  very  last  objection  which 
could  be  made  to  elementary  education  on  religions  grounds. 

THE  EXTENSION   OF  THE  COWPER-TEMPLE   CLAUSE. 

I  did  not  enumerate  the  religious  difficulty  as  one  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  surmounted  by  Parliament,  because  the  religious  difficulty  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  the  schools.  It  is  never  heard  of  there.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  flourishes  in  Par- 
liament and  on  the  platform.  Since  I  have  held  the  office  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
hold  I  have  asked  in  many  schools  whether  there  was  any  religious  difficulty,  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  that  there  was  any.  I  have  never  found  a  school-teacher  to 
tell  me  at  first  hand  that  they  have  ever  had  nny  difficulty  with  the  parents,  children, 
or  anyone  else  on  the  teaching  of  religion  to  the  children.  This  clause  is  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  conscience  clause.  It  not  only  enables  a  parent  to  withdraw  his 
child  from  religious  instruction  of  which  ho  docs  not  approve^  but  it  also  helps  him 
to  secure  that  religious  instruction  which  ho  requires.  The  provision  is  that  in  every 
elementary  school  one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  a  Government  grant  is  that  if  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  of  children  require  to  have  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion given  to  them,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  school  to  permit  of 
reasonable  arrangements  being  made  for  allowing  that  religious  instruction  to  1m 
given.  It  is  hoped  that  in  that  way  if  there  are  any  parents  who  conscientiously 
desire  that  their  children  should  bo  instructed  separately  from  the  other  children  in 
the  schools  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  give  every  possible 
facility  for  the  teaching  of  that  form  of  religion  which  they  require.  I  do  hope  that 
this  may  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  sincere  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  system  of  perfect  religious  toleration.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  the  House  for  allowing  me  to  make  this  very  long  statement,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  bo  approached  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  really  businesslike  spirit. 
I  can  not,  of  course,  expect  that  every  clause  will  bo  generally  accepted  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  but  I  hope  that  the  principle  of  the  bill  will  be,  and  that  we  shall  all 
cooperate  together  to  make  this  a  real  step  in  advance  in  the  education  of  the 
country.     (Schoolmaster,  April  4,  1896,  pages  617-619.) 

The  keenest  analysis  of  the  bill  made  in  the  Honse  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition  was  by  Mr.  Asqnith^  in  his  speech  on  the  resolution  for  the 
second  reading.  At  the  outset  he  noted  the  provisions  which,  even 
from  his  standpoint,  were  recognized  as  valuable  and  beneficent. 
These  were,  first,  the  proposition  to  raise  the  age'for  compulsory  at- 
tendance from  11  to  12,  and,  second,  the  proposals  as  to  secondary 
education.  He  then  proceeded  with  the  objectionable  features,  con- 
sidering chiefly  the  question  of  local  authority.  Under  this  head  Mr. 
Asquith  said: 

•  *  •  Now,  I  will  ask  the  House  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  actual  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  measure.  As  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us,  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  whole  of  this  scheme  hinges  and  turns  is  the  creation  in  every  county  and 
in  every  county  borough  in  England  and  Wales  of  a  new  education  authority  which 
is  at  once  to  discharge  some,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  is  intended  to  perform 
all,  the  functions  as  to  inspection,  as  to  examination,  as  to  control,  and  as  to  pay- 
ment which  are  at  present  vested  in  the  education  department.  The  decentralization 
of  the  control  of  education  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and 


^  Secretafy  of  state  home  department  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  fourth  ministry. 
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I  tbink  properly  reiMresented,  as  being  tbe  Terj  foundation  and  tbe  maisBpring  of 
tbe  scbemo.  When  the  bill  comes  into  full  operation — ^althongh  I  understand  ^om  ^le 
speech  which  we  have  just  heard  in  its  initial  stages  its  provisions  are  to  be  tem- 
pered by  a  very  invldions  process  of  selection — yon  will  have  in  England  and  Wales 
no  less  than  126  education  departments.  This  ia  the  number  of  the  counties  and  of 
tho  county  boroughs.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster  alone  you  will  have  no  less  than 
15  education  departments. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which  enable  these  authori- 
ties by  agreement  to  combine  with  one  another.  But  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  our  local  life  and  adequately  appreciates  the  tenacity ! 
and  exclusiveness  of  what  I  may  call  our  municipal  patriotism^  its  rivalries  and  jeal- 
ousies, which  are  often  founded,  I  agree,  uxK>n  real  diversities  of  local  sentiment  and 
of  local  interest — I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  will 
believe  tliat  that  power  is  likely  to  be  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Many  of  these 
new  departments — ^I  will  not  say  all  of  them — will  have  or  may  have  educational 
codes  of  their  own.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the  education 
department  will  scrutinize  with  jealousy  any  proposals  of  the  kind  that  may  be  made, 
but,  aa  I  shall  point  out  presently,  the  education  departmentt  when  you  have  regard 
to  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  bill,  will  do  so  with  maimed  powers  and  with  fettered 
hands.  It  is  true  that  the  education  department  in  name  and  in  theory  remains,  but 
it  remains  in  the  background,  a  spectral  and  disembodied  authority — an  authority 
of  which  you  might  say  with  truth  that  it  reigns,  but  it  can  not  govern;  for  the  very 
essence  of  your  scheme  is,  in  the  future,  as  regards  the  discharge  of  these  very  func- 
tions which  now  for  more  than  a  generation  have  been  ei^ercised  by  the  education 
department  upon  aniform  principles  over  tho  country  as  a  whole,  to  make  local  opin- 
ion and  local  feeling  predominant  and  supreme. 

This  ingenious  plan  for  the  production  of  what  I  can  not  help  thinking  will  be  an 
educational  patchwork  and  an  administrative  chaoa  is  presented  to  us  under  the 
specious  name  of  decentralization.  Those  of  us,  of  whom  I  certainly  am  one,  who 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  devolution,  who  wiah  to  see  transferred 
to  local  bodies  a  very  large  number  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which  are  at 
present  exercised  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Whitehall,  are  challenged  to  reconcile 
our  faith  in  that  principle  with  our  opposition  to  this  measure.  I  never  had  a  chal- 
IcuffQ  which  I  could  coutemplate  with  more  equanimity  or  take  up  with  greater 
coufidcnco.  What  is  tho  oaseuco  of  devolution  in-  any  intelligible  and  rational 
sense  of  tho  term  ?  Devolution  means  tho  taking  away  ft'om  the  central  authority 
of  powers  which  experience  has  shown  that  that  authority  exercises  ignorantly  or 
inefficiently,  and  it  means  the  granting  to  local  authorities,  competent  by  their  com- 
position to  discharge  the  task,  and  with  time  and  energy  to  spare  fot  it,  of  powers 
which  can  be  more  fitly  and  moro  properly  exercised  by  them.  I  do  not  stand  here 
this  evening  in  any  sense  as  an  uncompromising  or  uncritical  advocate  of  the  educa- 
tion department.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  told  us  when 
he  introduced  this  bill,  there  is,  under  the  existing  system,  an  excess  of  routine,  and 
even  of  red  tape,  a  multiplicatiou  of  gratuitous  forms,  an  accumulation  of  nnneees- 
sary  details.  I  will  go  farther,  and  I  agree  that  in  our  large  urban  commnnities — 
in  places  like  London  itself;  like  Birmingham,  like  Leeds,  and  like  many  other 
towns — there  is  in  existence  what  I  may  call  an  indigenous  enthusiasm  for  education 
so  Leen  and  so  well  organized  that  it  stands  in  very  little  need  of  extraneous  super- 
vision and  control,  and  that  it  might  very  well  be  trusted  with  a  wider  latitude  of 
action  and  a  larger  freedom  of  making  experiments. 

But  the  House  can  not  fall  into  a  greater  or  more  fatal  delusion  than  to  measure 
tho  educational  climate  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  the  temperature  of  these  great 
towns.  I  certainly  am  not  exaggerating — and  I  should  have  thought  I  was  here 
upon  what  the  right  honorable  gentleman  calls  common  ground — when  I  say  that 
over  large  parts  of  England  at  any  rate  there  is  not — we  may  regret  it,  we  may 
acquiesce  in  it,  bu^  wc  are  bouud  to  admit  it — there  is  not  that  local  interest  in 
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educational  progresa  which,  if  matters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  left  entirely  to  local 
initiatiTey  is  the  only  secarity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  education. 
I  do  not  ihiiik  the  right  honorable  gentleman  himself,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  hifl  department,  will  question  the  truth  of  that  statement.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  if  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and  Wales  during 
the  last  thirty  years  we  hare  succeeded  in  constantly  raising  what  I  may  call  the 
minimnm  standard  of  educational  efficiency,  the  main  credit  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  most  beneficent  work  is  to  be  put  down  to  the  impartial,  unsleeping,  and  the 
nbiqnitous  activity  of  the  education  department. 

Yon  are  proposing  by  this  bill  to  transfer  the  work  of  examination  and  of  inspec- 
tion from  that  department,  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate,  to  the  local  authorities. 
Kow,  may  I  give  the  House  an  illustration  drawn  from  another  branch  of  admin- 
istration with  which  I  happened  myself  to  bo  personally  familiar— I  mean  the  fac- 
t4>ry  de][>artment  of  the  home  office  t  That  is  a  highly  centralized  system  of  admin- 
istration, and  there  are  many  people  who  think — I  confess  I  myself  nscd  to  think — 
that  it  might  Tery  well,  in  some  of  its  parts,  at  any  rate,  bo  delegated  to  local 
authorities.  In  the  year  1891  Parliament  did  transfer  the  insx>ection  of  workshops, 
BO  fxir  as  their  sanitation  was  concerned,  from  the  home  office  to  the  local  authorities. 
When  I  went  to  the  home  office  and  during  the  time  I  was  there,  I  found  that  that 
part  of  their  duties — ^though  of  course  there  were  exceptions  again  in  the  case  of 
large  towns — ^was  being  systematically  neglected  over  all  parts  of  tho  country.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say — and  I  speak  from  a  certain  amount  of  x>ractical  acquaintance 
with  the  matter — that  if  yon  were  to  do  with  reference  to  factory  inspection  that 
which  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  do  in  reference  to  school  inspection,  there  are 
many  parts  of  England  in  which,  after  tho  expiration  of  five  years,  these  laws  which 
were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  working  population 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  If  that  is  the  case  in  relation  to  such  a  matter  as  factories^ 
it  is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  schools;  for  remember  that,  as 
regards  schools,  the  work  of  inspection  docs  not  merely  mean  that  you  are  to  see 
that  the  law  is  being  complied  with,  but  upon  that  work  depends  the  grant  and  the 
receipt  of  large  sums  of  public  money  which  are  not  locally  raised  but  voted  by 
Parliament.  I  am  satisfied — and  I  speak  in  no  partisan  spirit,  but  merely  in  the 
interests  of  good  administration,  so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned — that  it  is  the 
presence,  or  at  any  rate  the  liability  of  the  presence,  of  an  inspector  who  is  totxilly 
detached  from  local  prepossessions  and  local  influences,  who  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  a  great  department  and  even  of  Parliament  itself,  who  is  not  subject  to  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal,  to  raise  of  salary  or  promotion  in  rank  according  as  ho  makes 
himself  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  tho  locality  concerned — it  is  tho  presence  of  a 
body  of  impartial,  detached,  dispassionate  officials  of  that  kind  which,  both  as  regards 
the  inspection  of  schools  and  of  factories^  is  the  most  cfiectivo  security  for  the  uni- 
form observance  of  the  law, 

I  say  I  speak  in  this  matter  as  a  strong  disciple  and  advocate  of  tho  principle  of 
devolution.  Localize  management  as  much  as  you  like.  I  will  go  with  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  any  length  in  that  direction.  If  he  were  doing  what  from  his 
speech  we  should  have  inferred  he  was  going  to  do — to  give  the  management  of 
Bchools,  tho  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  the  everyday  control  of  the 
education  of  the  place  to  a  representative  popular  authority — we  should  bo  with 
him  to  a  man.  But  that  is  just  what  he  is  not  going  to  do.  As  regards  these  all- 
important  questions,  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools,  nearly  15,000  out  of  the  20,000,  are 
to  remain  as  they  are  at  present,  in  irres2)onsiblo  hands.  The  thing  which  you  are 
going  to  devolve  upon  the  local  authority  is  tho  very  tiling  AThich  local  authorities, 
so  iar  as  our  administrative  experience  in  the  past  goes,  are  least  fitted  to  perform. 
^?ho  are  these  local  authorities?  They  are  committees  nominated  by  the  county 
councils  and  by  the  town  councils  of  the  county  boroughs.  l>o  these  authorities 
wish  fur  the  task  which  you  are  going  to  intrust  to  them/  Have  any  of  them  asked 
for  it  f    I  know  some  that  have  not,  and  not  only  not  asked  for  it,  but  have  already 
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evidenced  the  greatest  disinclination  to  undertake  these  alien  and  incongmoog 
duties.  Have  they  time  for  it  f  So  far  as  I  know,  the  great  hulk  of  the  work  of 
these  bodies  is  done,  not  at  the  meetings  of  the  council,  but  in  numerous  committees 
constantly  sitting,  and  whose  time  and  energy  are  at  present  amply  occupied  by  the 
discharge  pf  the  onerous  and  delicate  duties  cast  upon  them.  Further,  are  the  rate- 
payers of  the  counties — the  very  persons  who  are  in  such  distress,  according  to  the 
Government',  that  large  subventions  are  at  this  moment  being  made  to  them  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer — prepared  to  undertake  the  additional  pecuniary  burdens 
which  this  scheme  casts  upon  them  f 

Quite  independently  of  the  agreement  which  may  ultimately  be  come  to  between 
the  education  department  and  the  local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  special  aid  grant,  which  is  a  function  they  can  not  cast  off,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  equip  themselves  with  offices,  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  examiners  capable 
of  seeing  that  the  schools  between  which  this  grant  is  to  be  allocated  are  in  a  fit 
condition  to  receive  it,  and  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  efficiency  they  possess. 
That  means  an  enormous  addition  to  the  permanent  administrative  cost  of  every 
county  and  county  borough  in  England  and  Wales.  If  you  are  going  to  get  any 
adequate  result  from  it,  if  you  can  show  that  it  is  likely  in  any  proportionate  degree 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education,  I  would  not  oppose  it;  but  you  are  going  to 
duplicate  inspection.  Ton  are  going  to  keep  inspectors  at  Whitehall,  while  in  every 
county  there  bias  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  local  ratepayers  a  second  set 
of  inspectors,  who  are  to  perform  the  same  functions  which  are  performed  by  the 
others.  Let  the  House  consider  how  this  scheme  will  work  out  in  one  large  county, 
where  the  population  is  scattered ;  where  the  means  of  communication  are  imper- 
fect; where,  even  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  county  council,  the  work  of 
administration  at  present  is  burdensome  to  the  last  degree. 

You  will  need  in  a  county  like  Devonshire,  Dorset,  or  Wiltshire,  in  permanent 
session,  at  some  place  or  other — or,  I  suppose,  constantly  perambulating  about  it — 
this  county  committee ;  and  if,  as  will  be  the  case,  as  experience  shows — no  body  of 
men,  however  zealous,  and  however  public-spirited,  can  keep  abreast  of  the  routine 
work  which  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  education  department — you  will  throw 
more  and  more  in  all  those  counties  the  actual  daily  control  of  the  work  of  inspee- 
tion  and  examination,  not  on  the  committee,  but  on  the  ])ermanent  staff  of  officials 
supported  in  equipment  and  character  by  those  engaged  at  present  in  performing 
the  work.  But  the  right  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  education  depart- 
ment will  still  remain ;  the  work  is  to  be  done  locally,  but  the  education  department 
will  set  things  right.  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  system  more  calculated  to  engender 
unnecessary  friction  than  this  proposal  of  the  bill.  Suppose  that  the  inspectors 
of  the  department  differ  from  the  local  inspectors  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  particular 
set  of  schools,  a  school,  or  the  whole  of  the  schools  of  a  county.  Who  is  to  decide  f 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  says  the  education  department;  but  the  local  author- 
ity will  have  a  tremendous  weapon  in  its  hands  when  it  is  able  to  point  out  that  Par- 
liament, after  fifty  years'  experience,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  prima  facie, 
local  opinion  ought  in  these  matters  to  prevail;  and  the  education  department  in 
this  House,  or  elsewhere,  will  find  that  it  is  a  very  different  position — a  position 
of  impaired  and  discredited  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  voice  heard  and 
decision  predominant — as  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day.     •     ♦     * 

AVhat  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  school  boards?  The  right  honor- 
able gentleman  in  his  speech  said,  in  language  which  seemed  to  be  very  carefully 
chosen,  that  no  attack  was  made  "  directly.''  I  must  ask  the  House  to  examine  this 
matter  a  little  in  detail.  Wo  ought,  perhaps,  I  admit,  to  have  been  better  prepared 
than  we  were  for  the  animosity — I  can  use  no  other  word — displayed  in  this  bill  to 
the  school-board  system.  Lord  Salisbury*s  hostility  to  that  system  has  been  long 
known,  and  to  do  him  justice,  has  never  been  concealed,  and  has  frequently  been 
expressed.  In  this  view,  apparently,  the  school-board  system  does  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little.     On  the  one  hand  it  wastes  the  ratepayers'  money  in  cramming 
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ehildren's  minds  with  nnnecesBary  and  indigestiblo  knowliedge';-arnd,focr  the  btlier.' 
hftod,  it  starves  their  characters  by  withholding  from  them  instruction  in  the  dog- 
nias  of  a  particular  sect.  It  is  just  a  year  ago  since  Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Society,  told  his  clerical  supporters  that  it  was  their  business  to 
eaptore  the  board  schools — to  capture  them,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  existing 
Uw,  and  then  to  capture  them  under  a  better  law.  They  have  tried  to  capture  them 
under  the  existing  law,  and  up  to  the  present  moment  the  attempt  has  resulted  in 
a  disastrous  failure.  I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying  that,  since  that  challenge 
was  thrown  down,  in  if  not  all,  at  any  rate  in  a  vast  majority,  of  the  school-board 
elections  that  have  taken  place  the  ratepayers,  on  behalf  of  whose  consciences 
and  pockets  this  campaign  was  to  be  initiated,  have  declared  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner  their  attachment  to  the  existing  system  and  their  indispooltion  to 
change  it.     *    *    * 

The  vice-president  of  the  council,  both  on  the  first  reading  and  again  to-day,  has 
dwelt  exclusively  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  small  rural  schools.  He  has  not 
said  one  word — nay,  he  disclaimed  the  intention — ho  has  not  said  one  word  reflect- 
ing upon  the  majority  of  the  great  mass  of  the  school  boards  of  the  country.  But, 
because  there  happen  to  be  in  some  scattered  rural  districts  school  boards  which 
inadequately  perform  the  duties  cast  upon  them,  they  are  to  bo  made  the  founda-  - 
tion  of  an  attack  upon  the  mass  of  the  school  boards  in  the  country.  But  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  does  not,  even  by  liis  bill,  take  steps  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
which  he  complains.  It  surely  would  not  pass  tlio  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  scheme  by 
which,  under  a  system  of  grouping  and  enlargement  of  the  area  as  regards  ratabil- 
ity, there  might  be  substituted  for  these  small  inadequate  school  boards  an  efficient 
edacational  authority.  Under  this  bill  the  efficient  school  boards  aro  to  be  sacri- 
ficed; they  are  to  be  hampered  and  mutilated,  and  the  inefficient  school  boards  are 
not  going  to  bo  improved.  I  have  here  figures  showing  how  great  has  been  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  scliool-board  system  dnring  the  last  ten  years.  In  1886 
there  were  in  the  Anglican  schools  connected  with  the  National  Society  and  the 
Church  of  England  1,640,000  children,  and  in  the  school-board  schools  1,296,000 
children,  showing  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  Anglican  schools.  But  in  1895  there 
were  in  the  Anglican  schools  1,880,000  cliildren,  and  in  the  board  schools  1,975,000 
children,  so  that  not  only  has  the  relative  position  of  the  two  classes  of  schools  as 
regards  children  in  attendance  been  reversed,  but  the  rate  of  growth,  which  in  the 
Anglican  schools  has  been  less  than  a  quarter,  has  been  more  than  half  in  the  board 
schools.  Tou  may  say  in  answer  that  this  give^  some  claim  to  denominational 
schools  for  additional  assistance;  but  the  question  I  am  dealing  with  is  this,  Does 
it  constitute  any  ground  for  trying  to  depress  the  school-board  system  ? 

I  am  all  for  leveling  up,  but  the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  relation  to  school  boards 
Me,  in  my  opinion,  provisions  for  leveling  down.  As  tlio  right  honorable  gentle- 
Bian  has  acknowledged  in  his  speech  to-day,  it  is  tlio  competition  with  the  school 
boards  which  has  forced  up  the  standard  of  teaching  in  voluntary  schools,  and  which 
has  created  that  strain  of  which  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  schools  complain. 
I  ask  those  who  are  interested  in  education,  and  not  merely  in  the  rival  claims  of 
this  or  that  sect,  in  the  interests  of  education  I  ask  tho  House  to  pause  before  it 
takes  any  step  which  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  tho  board  schools.  I  will  say 
tlus  of  our  school  boards,  they  have  attracted  to  their  service  in  our  municipal 
centers  a  large  number  of  men  who  would  have  stood  aloof  altogether  if  they  had 
not  existed.  If  ever  an  experiment  has  been  justified  by  its  results  it  was  the  experi- 
ment of  intrusting  the  management  of  primary  education,  not  to  town  councils  or 
county  councils — bodies  having  a  number  of  other  duties  to  perform — but  to  a  special 
body.  In  that  way  you  secured  in  tho  service  of  education  a  set  of  men  who,  by  their 
training  and  special  qualifications,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  discharge  tho  duties  of 
their  position. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  secretory  for  the  colonics  has  pointed  out,  that  twenty-five 
years  ago, when  Mr.  Forstcr*s  act  was  brought  in,  the  first  proposal  was  to  intrust  the 
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:  ' yspijCmt ^^CaiJinCiD.  oip  towns  to  town  eonncils  or  eommittoes  sppomted  Vj 
*'  '  Wfiaierer  migVCliMTt  been  said  for  that  pio|M»al,  prima  &cie  it  nppem  to  Be  tkat  ths 
ozperieoco  vo  hare  had  on^ht  to  oooTince  ns  that  wo  hare  adopted  »  Bone  *'»**'T**^ 
plan«  The  propoftal  made  twent  j-fire  jean  ago,  howerer,  is  sot  the  piopoeal  of  ihiB 
hill,  and  I  beliere  that  it  woold  bo  i^r  better  to  abolish  the  aehool  boaida  iln^ithM 
than  to  continoe  them  in  existence,  as  this  bill  proposes  to  do,  with  impaired  powcn^ 
with  fettered  hands,  and  with  discredited  aothoritj. 

Kr«  Ai^quith  then  x>assed  to  the  consideration  of  the  financial  bear- 
ings of  the  bill : 

Let  me  point  oat  [he  said]  what  those  proposals  are.  As  regsxds  the  qpccial-mid 
grant,  everj  board  school  which  is  entitled  to  it  comes  at  onee  under  the  eontrol  of 
the  education  department,  the  conmiittee  of  the  priyy  connciL  If  and  when  the  proe- 
ess  of  devolotion  from  the  education  department  to  the  loeal  snthnritaes  proceeds, 
these  school  boards  will  become  subject  to  those  aothorities.  The  loeal  anthorities 
will  become  their  paymasters;  they  will  bo  charged  with  the  dnties  of  inspection 
and  examination,  and  they  will  have  the  power  of  giring  or  withholding  the  parli*- 
mentary  grant.  As  regards  expenditure  by  other  school  boards,  it  is  limited  for  all 
time  either  to  its  present  standard  or  to  a  maTimom  of  2Qs.  per  chUd.  Bnt  at  pres- 
ent the  average  expenditure  per  child,  which  is  raised  by  rates,  is  Iflib  5d.,  and  in 
many  of  onr  large  towns  it  is  vastly  above  20s.  The  effeet  of  the  proposal  in  the  bill 
will  be  that  those  large  towns  will  be  subject  for  all  time  to  another  authority  inde- 
pendent of  themselves.  Look  at  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  the  noneoontj  boronghs,  of 
which  there  are  220.  In  the  schools  of  these  boronghs  there  are  in  attendanee 
440,000  children,  and  in  every  one  of  these  boronghs  that  has  a  sehool  board  the 
state  of  things  will  be  this — ^the  school  board  elected  by  the  ratepayers  will  be  sub- 
ject, as  regards  inspection  and  control,  to  a  committee  of  the  connty  connciL  For 
example,  the  school  board  of  Dewsbury,  or  Scarborough,  will  for  some  purposes 
be  subject  to  a  committee  of  the  county  council  sitting  at  Northallerton,  while  as 
regards  the  rating  for  its  expenditure  it  will  be  subject  to  its  own  town  council. 
Thus  the  authority  elected  for  education  purposes  will  be  hampered  by  two  other 
authorities,  neither  of  whom  is  speciaUy  qualified  to  deal  with  educational  matters. 
I  say  deliberately  that  I  believe  it  woold  have  been  impossible  for  statesmanship  to 
devise  a  scheme  more  calculated  to  engender  friction  and  misunderstanding,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  this  bill  contains  no  direct  attack  upon  the  school  boards.     •    •    * 

Ah  regards  existing  expenditure,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  stereotype  for  all  time 
the  scale  at  present  prevailing.  You  projtose  to  prescribe  three  distinct  limits  to 
educational  expenditure  in  this  country.  By  the  third  clause  the  rate  to  be  paid  per 
scholar,  including  the  fee  grant  to  the  education  auth<mty,  is  never  to  exceed  the 
existing  rate,  or  29s.  per  head,  whichever  may  be  the  highest.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  rate  at  the  present  moment  in  voluntary  schools  averages  288. 3d., 
and  in  l>oard  schools  20s.  4d.  Thus,  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  small  margin  and 
the  board  schools  have  no  margin  at  all;  and  let  the  House  remember  this  provision 
is  applied  not  only  to  present  existing  schools  but  to  all  new  schools.  However 
much  the  educational  conditions  of  the  country  may  change,  and  however  great  may 
}}ii  the  ri»e  in  the  stress  of  foreign  competition,  for  all  time  to  come,  so  long  as  this 
act  of  I'arliamcnt  remains  unrepealed,  both  school  boards  and  voluntary  schools  are 
trj  bo  limited  to  the  existing  scale.  Then,  under  the  nineteenth  clause,  the  ordinary 
grant,  exclusive  of  the  fee  grant,  is  not  to  exceed  the  grant  for  this  year,  which  is, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  average  19s.  a  head.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  schools 
th«)  average  is  18s.  2d.,  and  in  the  case  of  board  schools,  19s.  2d. ;  so  that  there  again 
the  voluntary  schools  have  a  margin  of  lOd.  and  the  board  schools  no  margin  at  alL 
Seo  how  it  will  work  out.  In  Birmingham  and  in  London  at  the  present  moment  the 
ordinary  grant  is  19s.  5d.  and  19s.  8d.  In  Bolton  it  is  2l8. 2d. ;  so  that  Birmingham 
and  London  are  never  to  bo  able,  however  much  they  may  improve  their  educational 
advautag(;H,  to  rise  to  the  standard  of  Bolton. 
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Then,  lastly,  on  this  pointy  the  school  boards  themselves  are  not  to  raise  a  higher 
rate  than  20b.  per  child  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.  Now,  I  ask, 
with  reference  to  all  these  provisions,  what  is  thoir  purpose  and  object f  Why  are 
yon  going  to  limit,  of  all  forms  of  expenditure,  the  expenditure  on  education,  and 
at  ik  moment  when  you  are  spending  u]>on  naval  dofenso  out  of  the  accumuluted 
funds  of  last  year  and  out  of  the  mortgage  of  the  funds  of  future  years  vast  sums 
of  money ;  at  a  moment  when  you  are  dipping  into  tlio  surjilus  of  this  year  and  next 
year  to  provide  special  relief  for  tho  owners  and  occupiers  of  agricultural  laudf 
That  is  the  moment  selected  for  placing  a  limit  for  all  time  to  come  on  that  which 
should  be  the  most  elastic,  the  most  fruitful,  and  tho  most  beneficent  of  all  forms 
of  expenditure.  I  say  that  this  proposal  is  cixually  objectionable  from  a  consti- 
tutional and  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
transient  parliamentary  situation  to  bind  the  hands  of  future  Houses  of  Commons 
in  a  matter  which,  under  our  constitution,  falls  peculiarly  under  the  prerogative 
of  this  House,  namely,  tho  fixing  of  tho  amount  aud  distribution  of  our  national 
expenditure.  Majorities  in  this  House  como  and  go,  but  there  is  a  place  where  there 
ia  a  majority  irrevocably  devoted  to  your  own  party,  aud  ouco  this  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  pat  on  the  statute  book  it  will  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  which 
I  conceive  to  be  the  most  fundamental  and  invaluable  of  all  its  constitutional  func- 
tions, namely,  its  absolute  freedom  to  decide  how  the  money  raised  by  taxation 
shall  be  spent.  And  the  matti'r  is  equally  serious  from  tbo  point  of  view  of  educa- 
tion. Hitherto  the  great  leverage  toward  a  high  standard  in  education  has  been 
the  competition  between  tho  ditVerent  classes  of  schools.  By  this  bill  you  are  put- 
ting them^  as  it  were,  in  water-tight  comi)artmciits.  You  aro  preventing  that  possi- 
bility  of  rivalry  between  them  which  has  been  tho  most  ])otout  factor  in  educational 
progression  in  the  past. 

Well,  sir,  I  como  next  to  tho  i)rovi8ious  with  reference  to  tho  special-aid  grant 
which  tho  right  honorable  gentleman  has  exhorted  us  to  approach  in  a  calm  and 
philosophic  spirit.  I  shall  en<leavor  to  do  so.  The  question  has  been  asked  moro 
than  once  if  we  are  prex)arod  to  abolish  voluntary  schools  aud  to  substitute  a  uni- 
versal system  of  school  boards  and  board  schools.  That  question  has  not  been  raised 
by  us.  We  have  been  quite  content  to  acquiesce,  and  we  havo  acquiesced,  in  the 
compromise  arrived  at  in  1870,  which,  bo  it  remembered,  was  resented — and  I  think 
legitimately  resente<l — not  only  by  tbo  Nonconformists,  but  by  education  reformers 
at  the  time,  like  my  right  honorable  friend  the  secretary  for  tho  colonies,  as  giving 
a  very  undue  amount  of  favor  to  voluntary  schools  as  compared  with  board  schools. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  my  right  honorable  friiMul  has  clianged  his  opinions.  No; 
I  do  not  see  why  he  should  do  so.  Wo  havo  been  referred  to  the  examitlo  of  Scot- 
land, and  I  think  the  lirst  lord  of  tho  treasury  taunted  my  right  iHuiorablo  friend 
the  member  for  Montrose  and  myself  with  ignorance  of  tho  educational  system  of 
the  country  we  hjive  the  honor  to  represent.  It  is  perfectly  true  in  one  sense  that 
the  schools  of  Scotland  aro  denominational  schools — that  is  to  say,  in  tho  ordinary 
schools  of  Scotland  the  elements  of  tho  l*resbyterian  doctrine  are  taught,  Presby- 
terianlsm  being  the  religiou  of  tho  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  tho  country, 
and  special  provision  being  i:;ado  for  giving  facilities  for  separate  schools  for  tho 
minoritiee.  liat  there  is  another  element  in  tho  Scottish  system  to  which  tho  right 
honorable  gentleman  has  not  i>aid  equal  attention,  and  that  is  that  iu  Scotland  there 
in  a  school  board  in  every  parish.  You  might  search  Scotland  from  one  end  to  the 
other  withoat  finding  a  single  parish  in  which  tho  parish  school  is  su]>ported  by 
pQblic  funds  and  to  which  tho  cliiblren  of  tlio  ratepayers  are  compelled  by  law  to 
resort,  where  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  aro  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
parish  minister  or  ciders.  If  you  will  give  us  tho  Scottish  system  tho  denomiua- 
tional  question  will  rapidly  solve  itself. 

W*liat  is  the  position  of  voluntary  schools?  As  I  say,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  no 
one  proposes  to  abolish  them  or  to  incur  tho  enormous  expenditure,  estimated  at 
£25,000,000  by  the  right  honorable  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  sum,  that  would  be 
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involved  in  taking  over  the  voluntary  schools.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  reckon  the 
voluntary  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system ;  but  when  these 
special  claims  are  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  to  exceptional 
treatment  it  is  necessary  to  closely  scrutinize  the  facts.  Wo  are  told  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  opposite,  and  the  phrase  has  become  classical,  that  the  volun- 
tary schools  and  their  supporters  are  "subjected  to  an  intolerable  strain."  But 
what  are  the  facts?  Since  1839,  when  the  system  of  national  education  was  ini- 
tiated, no  less  than  £58,000,000  sterling  of  public  money  has  been  granted  to  the 
voluntary  schools.  At  the  present  moment,  including  the  fee  grant,  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  three-fourths  of  the  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  State.  At  the  outside 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  found  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  is  quito 
truo  that  although  subscriptions  have  not  increased  per  head  they  have  increased  in 
the  aggregate  since  1870;  but  that  increase,  if  you  have  regard  to  the  contempora- 
neous growth  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  and  in  the  zeal  of  men  of 
all  parties  and  faiths  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  not  very  remarkable. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  estimate  how  much  of  these  so-called  voluntary  subscriptions  is 
really  what  is  known  as  a  voluntary  rate,  which  persons  impose  upon  themselves  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  thereby  avoid  the  increased  expenditure  which  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  school  board  and  more  efficient  teaching.  I  do  not  care 
to  dwell  on  the  precise  number  of  parish  schools  to  which  there  is  no  subscription ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  places  where  this  so-called  strain  is  most  felt  are 
some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  fees  used  to  be  high  and 
the  subscriptions  have  always  been  low,  and  where  a  deficiency  has  been  produced 
by  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  substitution  of  a  foe  grant  of  lOs.  per  head.  I  find, 
for  instance,  in  Manchester  the  average  subscription  per  child  is  3s.  6d.,  and  in  Liv- 
erpool it  is  as  low  as  Ss.  These  facts,  when  dispassionately  considered*,  go  far  to 
show  thcit  there  is  no  very  excessive  strain. 

But  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  agree — and  I  believe  that  everybody  on  this  side  of 
the  House  will  agree — that  if  you  can  show  us  that,  either  in  the  voluntary  or  in  the 
board  schools,  there  are  cases  where,  from  lack  of  resources,  education  is  being  starved 
or  iuefficiently  provided— if  you  can  show  that  the  only  means  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  and  of  raising  the  level  of  the  education  given  to  the  proper  standard  is  by 
furtlicr  grants  from  the  public  funds,  then,  subject  to  two  or  three  very  simple  con- 
ditions, there  will  be  no  opposition  on  our  part.  What  are  those  conditions f  They 
are  very  intelligible  and  very  rational ;  and  they  are  certainly  supported  by  the  most 
weighty  authorities.  The  first  is  that  whatever  money  is  given  should  be  impar- 
tially distributed— impartially  not  only  as  between  voluntary  schools  themselves, 
but  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schools.  On  that  point  I  found  myself  on  the 
authority  of  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  who,  as  late  as  November  last,  when 
wo  supposed  that  this  bill  was  in  the  initial  stage  of  preparation,  said :  "  I  do  not 
conceive  that  it  is  proposed  by  any  legislation  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  statu- 
tory equality  as  regards  state  aid  to  voluntary  and  board  schools."  In  the  second 
place,  whatever  is  given  ought  to  be  given  under  conditions  which  will  secure  that  it 
shall  1)0  spent  on  the  improvement  of  education  and  not  in  the  relief  of  subscribers 
and  ratepayers. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  say  that  a  local  contribution  in  one  form  or  another 
shall  be  an  essential  condition  of  every  grant.  Unless  you  have  that  you  have  no 
guarantee,  except  such  as  the  central  authority's  inspection  affords  against  waste 
and  extravagant  expenditures.  The  act  of  1870  required  that  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution or  the  contribution  from  local  sources  should  be  equivalent  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant.  That  was  modified  in  1876  by  the  fixing  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  But 
on  this  point  I  am  content  to  rely  on  authority.  I  will  take  two  authorities,  the 
weight  and  value  of  which  can  not  be  disputed  by  honorable  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  first  is  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  1888,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion on  education  then  sitting,  the  Bishop  of  London  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
majority  report  which  was  thus  expressed:   **  We  can  not  recommend  that  in  any  cose 
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the  grant  from  the  department  shall  exceed  the  amount  provided  on  the  8i>ot;  nor 
it  it,  in  onr  judgment^  a  sufficient  plea  for  overriding  this  principle  that  the  people 
OQ  the  spot  are  unwilling  to  contribute  enough.''  There  is  another  authority,  even 
higher  in  rank,  the  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury  himself,  who,  on  November  21  last,  at 
a  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury,  said:  "Wo  are  willing  to  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  subscriptions  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  the  grant." 

Thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  made  essential,  as  a  condition  of  these  schools  receiving 
Airther  money  from  the  State,  that  you  should  introducointo  their  management  some 
poblic  representative  element.    There  are  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment 
8,000  parishes  in  which  the  only  school  is  a  Church  of  England  school.    In  those 
parishes  the  Nonconformists  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  there  is  no  other  place  to  send  them  than  the  church  school.    Aud  yet  the  abso- 
late  control,  subject  to  the  conscience  clause,  of  the  teaching  and  management  of 
those  schools,  and  of  the  all-important  question,  the  appointment  of  the  teachers, 
the  determination  of  what  duties  those  teachers  are  to  perform  and  subject  to  what 
tenure  they  shall  hold  their  offices — the  absolute  control  is  in  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible 3uuiagers.    I  do  not  propose  that  we  should  destroy  the  denominational  schools, 
and.  if  "^e  are  not  to  destroy  them,  I  agree  that  they  must  continue  to  be  denomina- 
tional in  character.    But  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  you  can  introduce  into  the 
management  of  these  schools  an  element — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — of  repre- 
sentative management;  if,  for  instance,  the  provision  of  this  bill  which  allows  a 
reasonable  number  of  parents  to  demand  separate  religious  instruction  could  be 
applied  to  this  case,  so  that  a  reasonable  number  of  parents  might  demand  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  managers,  then  a  vast  number  of  the  abuses  which  at 
present  prevail  and  the  grievances  under  which  the  rural  ratepayers  suffer  would, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  infusion  of  this  popular  element,  almost  immediately  dis- 
appear. 

As  regards  the  religious  instruction  clause  Mr.  Asquith  said: 

The  principle  which  has  governed  us  hitherto  in  this  matter  has  been  this.  We 
have  two  sets  of  schools.  First,  the  board  schools,  entirely  supported  out  of  publio 
resources,  imperial  and  local.  In  those  schools  the  teaching  of  any  religious  for- 
mulary or  catechism  is  absolutely  prohibited.  We  have  another  class  of  schools — 
denomination  schools — which  are  largely  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  Yet, 
IS  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1870,  they  were  to  continue  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  their  own,  they  have  given  to  them  the  power,  while  sub- 
ject to  a  conscience  clause,  to  teach  any  religious  formulary  they  please.  That  is 
the  compromise  which  has  worked  for  twenty-five  years.  What  occasion  is  there  to 
disturb  itf  This  new  clause,  which  professes  to  be  framed  in  the  interests  of  Non- 
conformist parents  in  our  villages,  will,  so  far  as  those  villages  are  concerned,  be  an 
absolute  dead  letter.  I  have  never  heard  any  demand  put  forward  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  speak  for  those  bodies  for  any  such  privilege  as  the  bill 
proposes  to  give  them.  And  when  we  know  that  in  a  large  number  of  these  villages 
the  conscience  clause  itself  is  a  dead  letter,  for  reasous  very  intelligible,  but  on 
which  I  need  not  dwell,  will  it  be  supposed  that  the  parents  of  those  children,  who 
do  not  now  claim  for  their  children  even  the  exemption  allowed  by  the  conscience 
danse,  are  going  to  incur — and  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  they  would  incur — 
A  considerable  amount  of  odium  and  disfavor  from  those  who  control  to  a  larg^ 
extent  the  fortunes  of  their  daily  lives,  by  claiming  for  their  children  their  distino- 
tire  religious  teaching  in  church  schools? 

If  this  clause  is  to  be  taken  advantage  of  at  all  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
get  rid  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in  towns.  As  to  that  I  will  only  say  one  word. 
The  religions  teaching  which  is  being  given  in  our  board  schools  is  teaching  which 
to  a  large  extent  has  been  molded  and  approved  by  churchmen.  The  highest  pos- 
sible testimony  haa  been  borne  to  its  value  by  not  a  few  bishops  of  the  church. 
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I  read  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  moat  respected  bishops,  the 
bishop  of  Darham,  at  Darlington,  a  day  or  two  ago.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  power  which  was  giren  by  this  clause  would  be  largely  exercised.  If  the  reli- 
gioas  instruction  given  in  the  board  schools  was  not  all  that  was  required,  what 
was  wanting,  he  said,  would  be  supplied  elsewhere.  He  believed  that  the  greater 
completeness  would  bo  dearly  purchased  by  the  interference  with  the  regular  course 
of  the  school  instructiou. 

What  evidence  is  there,  I  ask,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  for  whom  this 
religious  iustmction  is  provided  are  dissatisfied  f  This  agitation  is  a  clerical  agita- 
tion. It  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  the  most  extreme  members  of  the  clergy 
and  by  a  body  of  laymen  who  are  more  clerically  minded  than  the  clergy  themselves. 
I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  parents  will  be  found  to  avail  theuisclves  of  this 
clause^  but  I  can  conceive  that,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  more  or  less  fanatical  propa- 
ganda, it  may  be  possible  to  get  together  in  some  of  our  towns  a  sufficient  number 
of  parents  to  make  the  demand.  I  ask  the  House  to  consider,  if  the  demand  were 
granted,  what  its  effect  would  be  f  What  would  be  its  effect  upon  our  local  elections  f 
It  will  introduce  into  them,  with  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  bitterness  than  we 
have  before  experienced,  the  element  of  sectarian  strife.  What  will  be  its  effect 
upon  religious  life  itself  f  It  will  destroy,  or  at  any  rate  impair^  its  charities  and 
amenities.  What  will  be  its  effect  upon  the  children  themselves!  At  present  in 
these  board  schools  they  are  taught  a  form  of  religious  teaching  which  has  this 
})eculiarity,  no  doubt,  that  it  consists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  those  facts  and 
principles  upon  which  all  the  churches  agree.  If  this  clause  were  carried  into  effect 
and  worked  upon  a  large  scale,  you  would  have  those  children  horded — if  I  may  use 
the  word — into  separate  theological  pens,  branded  and  labeled  with  the  names  of 
their  particular  sects,  and  taught  under  conditions  which  must  compel  them,  if  they 
have  fairly  receptive  minds,  to  attach  more  importance,  not  to  those  truths  which 
unite,  but  to  those  things  th.it  divide.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the  legislative  embodi- 
ment of  tho  inalienable  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  child  taught  in  any  religion 
at  the  public  expense.  But  where  does  this  right  come  fromf  What  is  its  origin  f 
Where  are  its  sanctions!  In  what  line  of  any  act  of  Parliament  la  any  trace  of  it 
to  be  found  ?    It  is  a  metaphysical  figment  of  the  newest  and  crudest  character. 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  regards  this  clause,  the  good  sense  of  the  country  and  the 
parents  of  the  children  will  repudiate  it.  But,  if  it  is  adopted,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  most  deleterious  and  damaging  effect  upon  the  whole  of  our  educational 
work  and  of  our  civic  life.  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  step  by  step  every 
branch  of  tlie  general  condemnatory  proposition  with  which  I  started,  and  of  which 
the  amendment  I  am  about  to  move  is  the  only  adequate  parliamentary  expression. 
We  are  well  aware  of  tho  fate  which  awaits  that  amendment  in  the  division  lobby. 
It  will  bo  rejected,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  this  is  only 
the  preliminary  stage  in  what  is  destined  to  be  a  stubborn  and  protracted  campaign. 
You  can  succeed,  if  you  are  ill  advised  enough  to  try  the  experiment,  by  the  use  of 
your  overbearing  parliamentary  majority,  in  placing  this  measure,  with  its  absurdi- 
ties and  injustices,  upon  the  statute  book.  But  be  assured  that  if  you  do  so  yoa 
are  not  settling,  but  you  are  opening,  the  controversy.  Holding  as  we  do.  with  aa 
great  a  strength  of  conviction  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  possess,  that  this  bill  if 
carried  into  law  would  create  invidious  inequalities;  would  embitter  sectarian  strife ; 
would  introduce  friction  and  confusion  over  the  whole  area  of  our  local  government; 
and  would  permanently  degrade  the  level  of  our  system  of  national  education,  we 
are  bound  to  give  to  it  every  opposition  in  our  power,  and,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  I  now  beg  to  move  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months.     (Schoolmaster,  April  9,  1896,  pp.  87^875.) 

Ill  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Ansell,  member  of  the  Birmingliam 
school  board;  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointing  out  what  he 
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regarded  as  blemislies  in  the  Government  education  bill,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain replied  as  follows : 

10  PiuxtKS  Gardens,  S.  W.,  April  19,  189*3. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  with 
the  information  as  to  yoar  views  on  the  cdacation  bill  of  the  Government.  I  am 
desiroaa  of  learning  what  were  the  spcciul  objections  which  your  experience  of  edu- 
eational  matters  led  yon  to  entertain  to  the  Government  proposals,  and  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  some  explanations  which  I  hope  may  servo  to,  at  all  events,  reduce  the 
number  of  points  at  Issue. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  frankly  express  my  entire  and  absolute  disagreement  with 
your  general  accusation  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  the  direct 
control  of  education  from  the  people  and  xdace  it  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  bodies. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  main  result  of  this  measure  will  be  to  give  much 
greater  control  to  the  people  and  to  their  direct  representatives  over  primary  educa- 
tioD,  and  especially  to  extend  the  local  indnence  and  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
result  will  be  secured  by  the  decentralization,  of  which  I  am  glad  to  see  you  approve 
as  a  principle,  and  I  anticipate  that  when  the  bill  becomes  law  there  will  bo  much 
greater  freedom  than  at  present,  and  the  tendency  to  stereotype  all  education  accord- 
ing to  an  official  standard  will  bo  checked  in  favor  of  local  initiative  and  local 
experience. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  objections  taken  by  you.  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree 
with  your  first  point  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  educational  authority. 
This  authority  will  be  a  statutory  committee  elected  by  the  town  or  county  councils, 
which  are  at  present  the  most  representative  and  popular  local  bodies  in  the  bor- 
oughs and  counties.  A  majority  of  the  new  conmiittee  will  bo  members  of  the  coun- 
cil directly  elected  by  the  i)eoplc ;  the  minority  will  be  selected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
free  libraries  committee,  for  special  reasons,  and  because  they  are  exceptionally  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  educational  matters.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  general  instruc» 
tions  of  the  council,  and  will,  no  doubt,  report  to  it  like  other  committees,  so  that 
their  proceedings  will  be  public  and  subject  to  popular  criticism  and  control.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Birming- 
ham league  in  1870.  We  then  contended  strenuously  that  the  town  councils  should 
be  the  controlling  authority  in  regard  to  primary  education,  and  we  protested  against 
the  creation  of  a  new  local  authority,  elected  under  the  exceptional  provision  of  the 
comulatire  vote,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  repre- 
Beutatire  of  the  ratepayers.  I  think  our  predictions  have  been  amply  verilied,  and 
that  the  school  boards  have,  as  a  rule,  under  this  exceptional  arrangement,  been  com- 
posecl  of  members  who  have  represented  sectarian  ditVerences  and  special  views  on 
many  subjects,  but  who  have  not  in  the  true  si'nse  of  the  word  been  representative 
of  the  general  opinion  of  the  constituency.  Besides  this,  the  interest  taken  in  the 
election  has  always  been  U^ss  than  that  shown  in  i>arliamentary  or  municipal  con- 
tests, and  the  board  has  generally  been  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  small  proportion  of 
the  electors.  As  a  Liberal,  therefore,  I  hold  now,  as  I  did  in  1K70,  that  the  town 
councils  and  county  councils  in  agricultural  distrirts  are  much  better  (lualified  to 
represent  pnblic  opinion  than  the  jiresent  school  board  authorities. 

As  regards  your  second  and  third  objections,  namely,  the  dilVerentiation  between 
board  and  voluntary  schools  in  the  special  aid  grant  and  absence  of  any  proviso  that 
Toluntary  snbscriptions  shall  at  least  retain  their  present  level,  I  feel  that  there  is 
prima  facie  much  to  be  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  iiuestiors  will  receive 
the  fullest  consideration  in  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

Your  fourth  objection,  namely,  the  subordination  of  existing  school  boards  to 
coanty  coancils,  must  stand  or  fall  with  your  criticism  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
nev  education  authority.  If,  as  I  hold,  the  new  education  authority  is  much  more 
representative  than  the  existing  school  board,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
giving  it  the  slight  control  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill.     I  do  not  hesitati'  to 
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Bay  for  myself  that  I  Bhonld  be  glad  to  extend  the  principle  farther— even  to  the 
extent  of  the  full  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  old  Birmingham  league. 

In  regard  to  year  last  three  objections,  which  concern  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers, the  requirement  of  extraneous  duties  as  a  condition  of  engagement  in  denom- 
inational schools,  and  the  absence  of  a  conscience  clause  in  denominational  training 
colleges,  I  feel  that  they  are  subjects  for  discussion  in  committee.  At  the  same  time 
I  onght  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  raison  d'6tre  of  a  denominational  school  is  that 
the  religious  teaching  given  should  be,  as  far  as  permitted  by  the  educational  act, 
under  the  control  of  the  managers  and  subscribers  of  the  school^  and  it  would  be 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  denominational  schools  at 
all  that  their  rights  in  this  respect  should  be  materially  diminished.  For  reasons 
which  I  publicly  stated  to  my  constituents  five  years  ago  in  distributing  prizes  at 
the  Brookfields  board  school,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  throw  upon  the  ratepayers  the  whole  expense  of  educa- 
tion now  given  in  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  country,  and  if  this  be  granted  it 
would  be  improper  to  attempt  to  secure  by  a  side  wind  what  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  bo  attempted  by  direct  action.    (Schoolmaster,  April  25, 1896.) 

The  bill  as  already  stated  passed  the  second  reading  four  weeks  from 
the  date  of  its  presentation  and  entered  upon  committee  stage.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  chief  point  of  attack  was  not  to  be  either  the 
limit  of  expenditure  or  the  religious  instruction  clause,  but  the  new  local 
authority.  In  fact,  the  hostile  forces  with  whom  no  compromise  was 
possible  were  the  220  noncounty  boroughs  of  the  country.  In  the 
second  week  of  the  committee  stage  the  debate  was  still  waging  over 
the  first  clause.  At  that  time  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Sir  A.  K. 
Eollit  (Conservative)  providing  that  "  municipal  boroughs  as  well  as 
county  boroughs  should  be  local  educational  authorities."  Though  Sir 
John  Gorst  rejected  the  amendment  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Balfour  as 
regards  boroughs  having  a  population  of  over  20,000.  This  added  at 
least  45  educational  centers  to  the  126  proposed  in  the  bill  as  originally 
drawn. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  case  of  urban  dis- 
tricts of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  but  the  amendment  in  their  interest 
was  defeated.  It  developed  at  once  that  the  Government  majority  had 
dwindled  from  267  to  74,  and  in  the  midst  of  inextricable  conftision 
Mr.  Balfour  announced  first  a  limit  of  time  for  the  further  debate  of  the 
bill  and  subsequently  its  postponement  to  January  next.  This  action, 
as  already  stated,  was  tantamount  to  abandoning  the  measure.  The 
bearing  of  Mr.  KoUit's  amendment  was  clearly  exposed  by  Sir  W.  Vemon- 
Harcourt  *  in  a  speech  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill.  After  reviewing 
its  proposals  and  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Harcourt  continued: 

At  the  commencement  of  this  measure,  was  it  the  opposition  alone  who  were 
opposed  to  this  bill  ?  County  council  after  county  council  throughout  the  country 
had  condemned  the  bill,  and  had  declared  that  they  would  take  no  part  in  carrying 
it  out.  Devonshire,  the  West  Riding,  and  many  other  counties  condemned  the  bill; 
but  when  that  amendment  was  introduced,  at  the  instance  or  by  the  consent  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  there  was  a  meeting  hold  upon  Friday  last  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  united  county  councils  of  the  whole  of  England.  There  were  present 
there,  representing  the  county  councils  association,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl 

^  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  and  fourth  ministries. 
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of  Morley,  Lord  Herries,  Sir  John  Dorrington,  Sir  Hichard  Paget,  Mr.  Bill,  Mr.  Hob- 
honse.  Colonel  WilliamB,  and  many  others  distlngoished  in  the  Tory  party,  and  added 
to  these  Ti-ere  the  clerks  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Leicestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, Lancashire,  Bedfordshire,  East  and  West  Sussex,  Middlesex,  and  Shrox>shire. 
TTiey  met  together,  and,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  condemned  this  bill.  The 
Tico-preeident  of  the  council  the  other  day  prided  himself  upon  the  support  which 
he  had  received  from  Lancashire  and  from  Sir  John  Hibbert.  Sir  John  Hibbert,  who 
oaght  to  have  taken  the  chair  at  that  meeting,  was  judiciously  absent,  and  the  clerk 
to  the  Lancashire  county  council  said :  ''The  result  of  Mr.  Balfour's  concession  would 
be  that  in  Lancashire  alone  there  would  be  as  many  as  46  educational  authorities. 
Only  yesterday  the  technical  instruction  committee  resolved  that  the  change  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  administration  of  the  technical  instruction  acts,  and  that 
under  those  circumstances  they  considered  that  the  county  council  could  not  with 
advantage  undertake  the  additional  duties  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  them  in 
regard  to  public  elementary  education."  That  was  the  repentance  of  the  Lanca- 
shire county  council,  and  that  was  their  withdrawal  of  the  support  which  they  had 
previously  given  to  the  bill.  And  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman  says  it  is  we 
who,  by  our  factious  opposition,  have  defeated  this  bill.  What  are  the  real  facts  of 
the  origin  and  disappearance  of  this  bill  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  ever  really 
learn.  But  things  will  leak  out  on  these  occasions,  and  I  observe  that  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  of  the  county  councils  of  England  a  gentleman  who  seems  to 
have  known  something  about  it — the  honorable  member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Hob- 
house) — is  reported  to  have  said :  "  The  parliamentary  committee  of  the  association 
of  county  councils  drew  up  a  list  of  reasons  why  noncounty  boroughs  should  not  be 
constituted  separate  educational  authorities.  These  reasons  were  duly  handed  to 
Sir  John  Gorst,  and  apparently  met  with  his  approval,  for  his  speech  on  Thursday 
last  ran  exactly  on  the  lines  of  those  reasons.  It  was  therefore  greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise that  within  half  an  hour  of  Sir  John  Gorst  having  made  his  speech,  and  without 
any  opportunity  having  been  given  to  any  representative  of  the  county  councils  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  speak  against  the  amendment,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
got  np  and  made  the  concession  which  was  so  much  deplored.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  amendment  was  moved  on  other  than  purely  educational  grounds.  Sir 
Albert  Eollit  had  stated  publicly  that  the  boroughs  would  never  rest  content  until 
they  bad  broken  down  the  lino  which  was  fixed  at  a  population  of  50,000  by  the  act 
of  18S8,  not  only  for  educational  but  for  all  administrative  purposes. ^  That  waa  what 
made  the  concession  of  such  vital  importance  to  nearly  all  county  councils."    •    •    • 

'The  following  analysis  and  classification  of  English  boroughs,  with  a  pointed 
statement  as  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Rollit's  amendment,  is  taken  from  the  Schoolmaster 
of  Juno  20,  1896: 

"  Under  the  bill  there  are  126  counties  and  county  boroughs  which  would  be  com- 
pelled to  form  education  authorities.  In  our  issue  of  16th  of  May  we  gave  a  list  of 
the  64  county  boroughs  so  affected.    These  we  now  reproduce : 

*•  Barrow-in-Furness,  Bath,  Birkenhead,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bootle, 
Bradford,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury,  Canterbury,  Cardiff,  Chester,  Coventry, 
Croydon,  Derby,  Devonport,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Gateshead,  Great  Grimsby,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Gloucester,  Halifax,  Hauley,  Hastings,  Huddcrsfield,  Ipswich,  Kingston-on- 
Hnll,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Newport,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oldham,  Oxford,  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading,  Rochdale,  St.  Helens,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Southampton, 
South  Shields,  Stockport,  Sunderland^  Swansea,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  West  Ham, 
Wigan,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  York. 

"We  have  compiled,  from  the  Government  return  of  school  boards  and  school 
attendance  committees,  lists  showing  the  municipal  boroughs  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  acceptance  of  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit's  amendment.  We  find  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  1891  cexieos  there  will  be  43  such  boroughs  which  will  have  to  provide  their  own 
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We  were  determiued  to  oppose  what  you  called  the  vital  principles  of  your  bill, 
because  wo  saw  in  it,  as  explained  by  members  of  yoor  own  cabinet^  a  deliberate 
intention  to  wreck  the  school  boards  of  England ;  because  we  hare  been  told  in 
violent  terms  by  the  prime  minister  and  his  bishops,  and  in  violent  terms  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman,  that  they  hoped  and  exx»ected  that  the  result  of  the  bill 
would  be  that  school  boards  would  disappear.     •    •     • 

You  thought  that  the  school  boards  were  unpopular  with  the  nation  and  that  you 
could  trample  upon  them.  That  was  the  spirit  of  the  conferences  at  the  foreign 
office.  Tliat  was  the  language  which  was  held  throughout  the  winter,  and  it  was 
upon  that  miscalculation  that  the  bill  was  founded.  You  have  discovered  your  mis- 
take. You  have  discovered  that  not  alone  on  this  side  of  the  House  but  upon  your 
own  side  of  the  House  your  attempts  on  tho  life  of  the  school  boards  of  the  country 
have  met  with  repugnance  aud  with  opposition.  Now,  those,  in  my  opinion^  are 
tho  main  grounds  which  have  destroyed  this  bill.  We  havo  nothing  to  regret  iu  the 
part  wo  have  taken  in  making  clear  to  the  country  and  the  House  what  has  been 
tho  true  object  and  what  has  been  the  true  character  of  this  bill.    This  bill  has 

education  authority.  Of  course,  if  1896  census  returns  should  be  used  (as  wo  pre- 
sume will  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  bill  is  now  apxmrently  to  be  hung  up  till  next 
year),  the  list  will  have  to  be  considerably  augmented.  We  have,  in  a  few  cases 
only,  included  school  districts,  and  these  only  because  in  some  cases  some  of  the 
constituent  boronghs  probably  contain  over  20,000  inhabitants. 

'^Municipal  boroughs  ofovtr  20,000  which  possess  school  hoards, 

''Ashton-undcr-Lyne,  Bacup,  Bamsley,  Batley,  Brighouse,  Burslem,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Carlisle,  Chesterfield,  Colchester,  Darlington,  Darwen,  Dewsbury,  Folkestone, 
Gravcscud^  Hartlepool,  Jarrow,  Keighley,  Kidderminster,  Lancaster,  Longton,  Lowes' 
toft,  Luton,  Macclesfield,  Maidstone,  Morley  (Staffs),  Kelson,  Bawtenstall,  Bochester, 
Kotherh.'un,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  Stalybridge, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Tynemouth,  Wakefield,  Wednesbury,  West  Hartle- 
pool, Widnes  (Lanes),  Workington. 

"But  besides  the  above  43  municipal  boroughs  there  are  7  whose  population  in 
1891  was  very  nearly  20,000,  and  which  by  this  time  will  be  able  to  elaim  to  come 
under  tliis  clause  of  tho  bill  and  form  their  own  education  authorities;  and  no  doubt 
this  number  will  have  to  be  considerably  augmented  when  the  1896  census  is  con- 
sidered as  the  basis  of  calculation.  Sir  J.  Gorst,  on  Thursday  week,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  Saninel,  said  that  between  tho  present  time  and  the  report  stage  he  would  consider 
tho  questiou  whether  boroughs  under  20,000  on  subsequently  reaching  that  figure 
would  automatically  become  independent  educational  authorities. 

^^Municipal  boroughs  of  nearly  20,000  which  possess  school  hoards. 

'*  Barnstaple,  Hkeaton,  Loughborough,  Margate,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Pem- 
broke, Salisbury. 

''Wo  have  iu  the  ucxt  place  compiled  a  list  which  shows  that  there  are  32  munici- 
pal boroughs  of  over  20,000  iuhabitants  which,  though  not  possessing  school  boards, 
havo  attendance  committees.  These  boroughs  would  under  the  amendment  which 
we  arc  considering  havo  to  form  education  authorities  under  the  act. 

'^Municipal  boroughs  of  over  .20,000  with  no  school  boards,  but  tcith  attendance  committees. 

*' Accrington,  Bedford,  Blackpool,  Bournemouth,  Bury,  Cambridge,  Chatham,  Chel- 
tenham, Chester,  Chorley,  Crewo,  Doncaster,  Dover,  Eastbourne,  Eecles,  Glossop, 
Hereford,  Hoy  wood,  Hyde,  Kingston-on-Thames",  Middleton,  Peterborough,  Preston, 
Ranisgate,  Reigate,  Richmond,  St.  Helens,  Southport,  Stockport,  Torquay,  Tun- 
bridgo  Wells,  Warmiugton. 

'Hn  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  14  boroughs  without  school  boards,  but  with 
attendance  committees,  in  which  the  population  according  to  the  1891  census  waa 
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ikilcvl  becsssF  ii  tls  iLirocTirL-d  ^li^c::!  dze  cciisiileraiica  of  ibc  openticz  of  tU« 
chao^  vUch  To^  ^OTNMtcL  TO  eSt<.'L.  2i  L&»  £i:le«I  l<*c-r^:is«L^  cTe£  vour  otrn  pdkny  was 
■oC  nniie^  cp>j<i  it.    Ii  }ias  iiijcd  l<«ea::ift(  ii  ^as  bera  con-Ir..  :<:-d  n^Jer  a  ruanuSM 

from  the  II azse  of  Lircs.  1 1  1a«  bee n  :  .•sd t: . u-d  usuer  the  i:: >: rac i: .  *^ 5  of  ; I.050  \r ho 
kaetr  nAihir^  of  ti*  rtxl  fecLag  vi  tLr  iijx:::i  ii:!  "wl.^>  kiicw  :.v>*Ling  of  tlio  rc^ 
BCintiments  c-f  :ls  r=jres*:.-»Ai:vci.  Tla:  is  <:rfr  cf  ;le  ciAin  cashes  of  iho  f;iiI-.iro  of 
this  bJlL  It  hiS  filled  l-e^i":i*e  ::  "pris  con.tlT.,1  :a  the  inure? li  of  ;^  P-^^y  ^-»1  ^*t 
tbe  prvmotion  of  th-i-  o'«;*^t5  of  :*  stct.  If  yoa  "wili  mltau'li'ii  the;se  sources  of  ireak- 
aeu  ia  tbe  ccwrpj:  jear:  if  t^.;i  ^b^  cosie  f'.-rsr^rd  with  a  cieasiire  for  the  ed-jcatioa 
•f  th*::  people  which  is  rraxctC  z..>;  ia  the  isiercsts  01  a  party,  not  to  fuldll  the 
ol*;fr».  S3  of  ^  sec*.  IL'.xi  yc-a  ^  Jl  ££d  troiii  us  lio  •.  l»5ir 'active  opp^ksiiion.  Wo  have 
declared.  az'I  wv  are  williHj;  Id  ^lo-x.  that  in  iar  f.»:r  MI!.  ::ot  ior.co:vvd  in  iho 
spirit  I  hare-  ccser:'*^.  clcmeii'iaTj  r<I::c^t:i.'n  mav  be  uiade  a  iionpartyiueasnrv.  If 
it  is  broo£Lt  fonsrard  not  -n^ith  thr  ob-«<:  of  de^irojiag  the  5v-hool  boanls  of  Lng- 
land.  b=t  of  a^siiitia^  i:T*on  f^ir  :enn>  tLo^  schools  which  might  l«e  assisted — if  it  in 
a  iair  bill  for  the  proxci'tion  <.  f  the  ed::c3tion  of  the  people' — then  it  will  be  a  bill 


ktf  thaa  20.0l»X     Sosm  of  thezn  ii:::*t  by  this  time  farexcoetl  2v\l>X>  in  population. 
11  the  1^^  cenios  w:I!  donVilcss  sho'v. 

••  Jtumicipal  hor:in^k4  of  i/iir.'jf  t  .  •'.   tri'h  no  tdooJ  K^rd*.  hut  irith  tittrndr.nce 

commi::e€*. 

"Banbmy,  I5erwiok-on-Twee«i.  Bury  Si.  Eilmuads.  Gr.intham,  IlnsliUi^don  .  La:;cs.^, 
Ein^  Lynn.  Mansceld.  Mo5?lev  Laajs.  .  Poole.  Taanton.  AVoym.vath.  Winchester, 
Worthing,  Whitehaven. 

'•With  regard  to  urrjon  distrii  t«.  Mr.  Balion^r  last  Thursday  week,  in  reply  to  si^mo 
Rmarks  by  3Ir.  Asqaith.  sai«I  thai  with  regard  to  the  qnestion  as  to  whether  nrbau 
districts  of  over  20. OO)  inl.ahitanis  should  have  tho  power  of  forming  their  own  etlu- 
catlon  authorities,  he  would  like  to  cnasider  the  question  and  give  bis  decision  nt  a 
later  stage  of  the  bill.  This  qT2«.»stioa  was.  however,  reached  on  Monday  night  on  an 
amendment  bv  3Ir.  S. Evans  t'»  tlie  e:^ect  that  'the  education  authoritv  whii-li  under 
daiise  1  was  to  be  'riven  t«>  boro:i^h.s  of  i}<^.Ot»  inhabit  ants  should  be  extended  to 
urban  districts.'    This  was  ileuatod  by  1*6^1  to  113. 

"The  result,  then,  of  the  acctptance  of  Sir  A.  K.  KoUit's  amendment  will  be  that 
to  the  126  counties  and  countv  boronjrhs  which  have  uuder  the  bill  to  form  oduca- 
tion  authorities  must  be  ndded  43  iniinicipal  boroughs  with  school  boards  and  32 
municipal  boroughs  with  attenJaiiio  coiiiniittees.  To  those  will  most  likely  liavo  to 
be  put  7  and  15  other  municipal  boroTigiis  as  soon  as  tliey  reach  2«),(XH'>  ^and  many  of 
them  have  probably  done  that  by  this  time);  so  that  tho  number  goes  up  almost  at 
once  from  126  to  222. 

"This  means  an  enormous  increase  in  costly  and  dnplioatcd  niaoliinery,  possibly 
in  new  inspectors,  in  new  cod»'S  of  instruition,  and  certainly  in  elaborate  oHioial 
fttaflSng  and  establishment  charges.'* 

The  growth  of  urban  populations  in  England  must  be  tal;.'n  into  acconnt  in  any  ron- 
ridcration  of  tho  political  iniluen<^e  of  towns.  The  total  urban  population  in  lSi>l  was 
20,802,770,  or  71.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  ratio  of  increaso  in  urban 
IK>pulation  in  the  decade  1^1-1  >*I>1  was  ir>.3  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  3. 1  per 
cent  for  tho  rural  population.  From  an  analysis  of  tho  detailed  statistics  it  appears 
that  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  live  in  0  towns  of  upward  of 
250,000  inhabitants ;  31.0  per  cent  ( in  1881 2iM)  per  cent )  in  2 1  ( in  ISSl ,  20 )  towns  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants ;  40.1>  per  cent  in  02  towns  of  over  50.0(X)  inhabitants,  53.2  per  rent 
in  182  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitant-!!,  and  17,820.^47,  or  01.5  per  cent,  in  :V>S  towns 
of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  In  1881  11,020,131,  or  5«>.3  \HiT  cent,  (»f  tho  whole  popula- 
tion, lived  in  303  towns  of  over  10,(HX)  inhabitants.     (, .Statesmen's  Yearbook,  ISlhs) 

It  should  be  added  that  the  word  **  town  "  is  ln»rc  used  in  rather  a  looso  sense,  com- 
prising districts  of  concentrated  population  rather  than  having  regard  to  a  particular 
form  of  local  government. 
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irhich  will  not  disappear  as  this  bill  lias  disappeared  under  tlie  force  of  pablio  dis- 
cussion^ but  will  be  a  bill  which  may  make  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  greatest 
aim  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  direct  its  attention—  namely,  the  education 
of  the  people.     [Schoolmaster,  June  27, 1896,  pages  1163-1165.] 

Outside  of  Parliament  the  discussion  of  the  measure  was  vigorously 
maintained.  Among  many  articles  in  the  leading  English  periodicals 
none  carried  greater  weight  than  that  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Lyulph  Stan< 
ley,  one  of  the  notable  leaders  of  the  public-school  movement,  and  long 
identified  with  the  progressive  party  of  the  London  school  board.  His 
review  of  the  bill  is  here  reproduced,  with  slight  omissions: 

The  proposals  now  before  the  country  in  the  education  biU  of  the  QoVemment  do 
not  err  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  Not  content  with  propounding  a  scheme  for 
the  organization  on  a  public  basis  of  secondary  education,  the  Government  invites 
us  to  revolutionize  our  elementary  system  and  to  reverse  the  whole  policy  of  the 
act  of  1870.  Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose  that  when  important 
institutions  had  been  established,  and  had  built  up  round  them  an  elaborate  and 
working  system,  changes  proposed  would  only  affect  details,  and  that  conservatism 
in  this  country  would  respect  past  legislation  and  not  assume  the  reactionary  aspect 
of  the  continental  counter  revolution.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment, although  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  alliance  of  moderate  Liberalism  with 
Conservative  defense  of  the  constitution,  has  utterly  disregarded  more  prudent  coun- 
sels, and  has  propounded  a  scheme  which  may  bo  satisfactory  to  those  clerical  forces 
which  can  not  bear  to  see  popular  education  slipping  out  of  their  grasp,  and  which 
will  also  please  those  who  resent  the  expansion  of  popular  instruction,  and  who 
would  far  rather  see  public  money  spent  on  military  preparations  and  relief  to  land- 
owners than  in  the  improved  education  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  present  bill  will  work  if  it  should  become 
law.  But  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  wiU  severely  hamper*  the  growth  of  public 
education  and  place  its  development  under  the  control  of  the  absolutely  noneduca- 
tioual  forces  of  local  self-government.  It  establishes  differential  taxation  in  favor  of 
private  sectarian  management,  and  discourages  local  effort  by  withholding  public 
aid  where  local  contribution  is  largest.  It  subsidizes  voluntary  schools  out  of  the 
rates  without  giving  the  ratepayers  a  voice  in  their  management,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  doing  away  with  a  too  minute  system  of  public  aid,  it  does  much  to  super- 
sede all  central  direction  and  organization,  which  for  years  to  come  must  be  one  of 
the  guaranties  of  progress. 

So  far  as  it  introduces  a  local  controlling  financial  power,  that  power  is  to  be  used 
not  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  remote  and  ignorant  local  bodies  to  improve  their 
teaching,  but  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  progressive  local  bodies. 

It  exposes  the  body  which  is  to  direct  secondary  education  to  aU  the  drawbacks 
that  must  result  from  associating  it  with  the  controversies  and  feuds  which  charac- 
terize the  politics  pertaiuiug  to  elementary  schools,  and  it  fails  to  evolve  any  order 
from  the  present  chaos  by  omitting  to  organize  throughout  the  country  local  authori- 
ties of  suitable  area  which  shall  at  once  be  invested  with  the  necessary  power  to  do 
in  all  cases  what  can  now  bo  done  by  school  boards  where  they  exist. 

While  recognizing  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  parochial  school  board  area, 
it  does  not  iu  reality  supersede  it,  but,  so  far  as  it  provides  a  new  area,  rushes  into 
the  opposite  extreme  and  gives  us  an  authority  which  while  suitable  as  to  area  for 
secondary  education,  is  far  too  large  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education.  In 
short,  it  is  a  bill  so  bad  in  its  priuciples  and  essential  details  that  no  recognition  of 
it  should  be  admitted,  and  its  faults  do  not  admit  of  being  corrected  in  committee 
after  conceding  a  second  reading. 
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Let  ns  first  examino  the  bill  as  it  bears  upon  elementary  education. 

It  creates  a  new  authority,  the  county  council.  This  county  council  becomes,  out- 
side of  municipal  boroughs,  through  its  education  committee,  the  school  board  of 
the  future,  'wherever  school  boards  do  not  now  exist.  In  municipal  boroughs,  other 
than  county  boroughs,  the  town  council  will  in  future  become  the  school  board.  But 
existing  school  boards  will  lead  a  precarious  life.  They  will  apparently  pass  rapidly 
through  a  transition  such  as  Madagascar  has  experienced,  passing  through  depend- 
ence under  a  protectorate  to  extinction  and  absorption  in  the  direct  domain  of  the 
new  authority. 

The  county  council  is  to  act  through  a  committee.  Bat  apparently,  except  in  the 
case  of  Wales  and  London,  the  county  council  has  a  free  hand;  it  may  or  may  not 
appoint  outsiders,  but  probably  the  education  committee  must  be  a  portion  and  not 
the  whole  of  the  county  council. 

Thus  we  pass  at  once  from  a  body  elected  for  educational  purposes  to  a  body  elected 
for  nonedncational  purposes.  Everyone  knows  that  municipal  contests,  and  still 
more  elections  to  rural  county  councils,  do  not  turn  at  all  on  educational  questions^ 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  addition  of  educational  functions  to  the  existing 
duties  of  a  county  council  will  materially  modify  the  considerations  which  will  lead 
candidates  to  present  themselves  as  electors  to  vote.  If  the  election  of  school 
boards  required  modification  by  the  abolition  of  the  cumulative  vote,  the  periodic 
replacement  of  the  members  and  the  enlargement  of  the  area,  these  changes  could 
have  been  brought  about  without  the  abolition  of  school  boards  in  principle,  which 
is  really  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this  bill. 

Again,  the  area  for  elementary  school  government  should  certainly  not  be  so 
largo  as  the  county.  The  parish  is  undoubtedly  too  small,  though  the  commune  is  the 
usual  unit  on  the  Continent,  where  public  education  has  been  organized  long  before 
England.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  parochial  area,  both  for  administration 
and  for  the  incidence  of  taxation,  is  on  many  grounds  insufficient  for  producing  the 
best  educational  results.  The  area,  however,  of  the  district  council  would  have  been 
sufficient,  and  would  have  enabled  us  to  secure  (1)  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
representatives;  (2)  an  area  not  too  large  for  the  members  of  the  board  to  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  their  district;  (3)  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
to  educate  the  board  by  a  comparison  of  their  respective  efficiency — and  this  is  a 
most  important  consideration;  (4)  an  area  of  taxation  which  would  correct  the 
undue  pressure  in  any  particular  part,  and  would  enable  the  board  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  needs  of  the  whole  of  the  district. 

The  present  bill,  however,  proposes  an  organization  which  can  only  be  described 
as  ludicrous.  The  county  council,  say  of  Devonshire  or  Norfolk,  becomes,  through 
its  education  committee,  the  potential  school  board  for  Devonshire  or  Norfolk.  If 
hereafter  any  now  parochial  school  board  is  needed,  the  county  council  committee 
will  almost  inevitably  become  the  school  board;  it  may  also,  and  probably  will, 
take  over  the  functions  of  many  existing  school  boards,  and  becomes  the  school 
attendance  committee  for  all  parts  of  the  county  not  included  in  municipal  boroughs 
or  school  board  areas.  Nevertheless,  the  charge  of  enforcing  school  attendance  is 
not  to  be  defrayed  by  a  general  charge  over  the  portions  of  the  county  under  the 
administration  of  the  county  committee,  but  is  apparently  to  bo  met  by  special 
rates  levied  in  the  respective  poor-law  unions  or  portions  of  poor-law  unions. 

So,  too,  the  school  board  rate  levied  by  the  now  county  authority  will  be  separate  for 
each  parochial  school  board  area,  and  separate  accounts  will  have  to  be  kept,  and 
the  county  authority  will  have  to  sit  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  the  school  board  for 
Black  Acre,  then  as  the  school  board  for  White  Acre,  for  Bishop*s  Stoke,  for  King's 
Stoke,  and  EarVs  Stoke,  and  all  the  successive  parishes  it  will  have  to  administer. 
There  is  apparently  power  for  the  county  authority,  if  it  x)leases,  to  convert  these 
special  rates  into  one  general  rate  leviable  in  the  parishes  for  which  it  acts  as  a 
school  board  (section  11),  but  prima  facie  the  rates  are  to  be  separate. 
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Tho  importance  of  this  question  of  the  rate  is  apparent  when  ve  rememher  another 
important  new  provision  of  the  bill,  that  the  county  council  is  to  restrain  the  8][>end- 
ing  power  of  the  school  boards.  / 

If  the  maintenance  rate  in  a  district  exceeds  £1  a  head,  where  it  has  not  already 
done  so,  the  school  board  must  get  the  leave  of  the  county  council  to  spend  more. 
Let  it  be  noted  that,  so  anxious  is  the  bill  to  cripple  education,  this  supervising 
power  is  not  given  to  the  new  county  education  authority,  which  will  be,  in  time, 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  needs  of  education;  it  is  given  to  the  county  council 
itself,  in  which  all  the  members,  who  care  nothing  for  education,  and  who  have 
not  wished  to  join  the  education  committee,  will  vote. 

Nay,  more.  So  anxious  are  the  authors  of  the  bill  to  keep  down  education  that 
it  is  actually  provided  in  the  case  of  an  urban  sanitary  district,  not  a  borough,  and 
conterminous  with  a  parish,  that  whereas  the  education  committee  of  the  county 
council  will  be  the  school  board  for  the  district^  the  authority  whose  leave  must  be 
obtained  before  the  cost  of  maintenance  from  the  rates  exceeds  £1  a  head  will  be  the 
local  board  and  not  the  county  council.  Anyone  who  Icnows  the  type  of  specula- 
tive builder  and  others  who  frequently  form  a  local  board  will  know  what  readiness 
they  will  show  to  consent  to  taxation  for  education.  Moreover,  their  instincts  of 
local  patriotism  will  be  enlisted  against  their  new  school  board.  Fancy  a  populous 
urban  parish  in  Lancashire  of  some  20,000  inhabitants  whose  schools  are  adminis- 
tered by  tho  county  education  committee  of  Lancashire.  That  county  education 
committee  will  plan  the  schools,  determine  their  site,  ^x.  the  number  and  scale  of 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  generally  make  all  tho  rules  for  the  administration  of  the 
schools.  On  that  education  board  probably  not  one  resident  from  the  town  in  ques- 
tion will  have  a  seat,  and  yet,  subject  to  the  £1  limit  for  expenditure  from  the  rates 
in  maintenance,  this  external  body  will  have  the  whole  government  of  the  schools. 
Is  this  local  government  f  Is  it  not  rather  a  caricature  of  local  government  f 
Wliero  is  to  be  found  the  natural  correlation  of  taxation  and  representation f 
Another  hardship  is  that  the  governing  body  will  be  largely,  even  preponderatingly,. 
elected  by  those  who  contribute  nothing  to  this  or  any  school  board.  In  many 
counties  of  England  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  who  elect  the  county  council 
are  not  in  school  board  areas.  Let  the  area  of  existing  school  boards  be  extended 
by  all  moans,  but  let  the  new  area  which  furnishes  the  new  governing  body  be  an 
area  shariug  tho  burdeus,  and  therefore  equally  responsible  in  feeling  with  the  old 
restricted  area. 

No  doubt  some  clement  of  local  management  is  xnt^served  by  clause  10,  which  enacts 
that  in  a  rural  parish  half  the  managers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  parish  council 
and  half  by  tho  county  education  authority.  But  this  clause  itself  is  full  of  absurd- 
ities. It  says  that  the  county  council  shall  delegate  their  powers  of  control  and 
management;  but  who  shall  say  how  much  this  means?  Does  it  mean  the  api>oint- 
ment  and  dismissal  of  teachers?  Tliis  scorns  hardly  consistent  with  the  act  of  1873. 
Moreover,  section  15  of  the  act  of  1870  is  incorporated,  which  gives  the  school  board 
power  to  dismiss  the  managers.  Is  one  body  to  appoint  and  another  to  dismiss?  At 
any  rate,  management  can  not  include  settling  the  salaries  and  numbers  of  the  staff 
or  any  general  rules  as  to  qualiiicatious  which  the  county  school  board  may  draw 
up.  Tho  clause  would  open  the  door  to  endless  opportunities  of  friction  and  conflict. 
Again,  in  a  county  borough  the  education  committee  is  to  nominate  the  managers; 
but  in  any  other  borough,  while  an  education  conmiittee  must  be  appointed  to  act 
for  the  borough  council,  yet  tho  borough  council  and  not  the  education  committee 
is  to  nominate  the  managers,  and  in  an  urban  district  which  is  also  a  Isehool  district 
the  local  board  will  nominate  the  managers.  Can  anyone  fancy  the  confusion  and 
coniiicts  that  would  arise  from  such  a  state  of  things? 

Tho  fact  is  that  the  moment  you  give  local  administration  to  a  body  not  chosen  by 
those  whoso  money  they  are  to  spend  you  introduce  a  principle  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  history  and  principles  of  our  local  self-government ;  and  all  this  is  done  to 
propitiate  clerical  opposition  and  to  call  into  existence  a  new  body  which  will  super- 
sede tho  hate<l  school  board. 
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Let  118  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  county  council  education  committee  as  an  admin- 
ifltrativo  body  charged  with  the  local  supply  of  elementary  education  to  its  fanction« 
as  a  superintending  body  over  local  elementary  education,  intrusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  administration  of  the  parliamentary  grant  and  the  inspection  of 
schools.  Here  everything  is  vague,  but  in  this  vagueness  all  kinds  of  serious  possi- 
bilities are  latent.  Surely  in  the  first  place  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  the  spending 
and  the  supervising  authorities  should  be  the  same.  In  the  North  Biding  of  York- 
shire the  educational  committee  of  the  county  council  may  bo  inspecting  tbo  school 
boards  of  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Thomaby,  and  other  popular  centers,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  may  themselves  be  the  school  board  for  lifctle  towns  like  Thirsk, 
Malton,  Northallerton,  Pickering.  Is  it  desirable  that  a  body  which  is  itself  admin- 
istering, and  probably  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  less  experience,  should  superintend 
and  ultimately  control  the  education  of  substantial  towns! 

Again,  take  the  county  boroughs.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  town 
council  of  Middlesbrough  or  of  York  is  more  fit  to  make  rules  under  which  the  science 
and  art  and  other  grants  of  those  towns  shall  be  administered  than  the  school  boards 
of  the  same  towns t  Take  Hull,  a  town  where  the  school  board  has  worked  at  the 
lowest  cost  possible,  and  yet  has  done  much  in  its  higher  grade  schools  for  improving 
popular  education.  What  has  the  town  council  of  Hull  done  that  it  should  be  thought 
more  fit  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  interests  of  education 
than  the  school  board  of  Hull,  equally  elected  by  the  people? 

Those  concerned  in  education  locally  will  be  glad  to  see  more  intellectual  light 
introduced  in  high  places  at  Whitehall  and  South  Kensington,  but  they  may  be 
excused  if  they  doubt  whether  the  twilight  of  the  education  department  is  not  better 
than  the  outer  darkness  of  such  county  boroughs  as  Wigan,  or  Stockport,  or  Birken- 
head, or  Canterbury.  The  zeal  of  a  convert  is  x)i*overbial ;  but  the  vice-president 
had  better  pause  before  he  adores  that  which  he  used  to  bum  and  bums  that  which 
he  nsed  to  worship. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  panic  at  the  ovormiuute  supervision  of  the  education 
department,  makes  a  calculation  that  there  are  32,000,000  blank  8X)aces  which  have 
to  bo  looked  into  by  his  officials.  In  their  enumeration  they  have  omitted  one  blank 
space  so  vast  that  it  figures  as  a  Sahara  in  the  map  of  their  intelligence — the  blank 
failure  to  understand  that  it  has  for  years  been  in  tbe  power  of  the  department  to 
simplify  without  abdicating;  to  rely  more,  as  they  are  beginning  now  to  do,  on 
inspection  rather  than  detailed  examination  in  determining  the  goodness  of  a  school; 
to  develop  real  local  responsible  educational  authorities  instead  of  relying  on  irre- 
sponsible volunteers,  whoso  object,  avowed  by  themselves,  is  not  educational  but 
denominational,  whose  first  wish  is  not  to  create  capable  citizens,  but  devout  and 
submissive  Anglicans  and  Romanists;  not  to  secure  a  schoolmaster  who  shall  per- 
form an  honorable,  though  humble,  function  for  the  whole  community,  but  to  obtain 
the  unpaid  services  of  an  organist,  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  general  ecclesiastical 
and  parochial  factotum.  It  is  the  pampering  and  preserving  of  a  State-aided  system 
under  private,  irresponsible  management  which  has  naturally  led  to  the  mechanical 
methods  of  the  education  department. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  point  to  one  or  two  i>rovi8ions  of  the  bill  in  order  to  justify 
the  statement  that  it  not  only  aims  at  the  subordination,  but  at  the  extinction,  of 
school  boards. 

(1)  Henceforward  there  can  hardly  bo  any  rural  school  boards.  Section  G  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  in  future  the  county  council  will  become  the  school  board  in 
mral  areas.  But  section  G  seemingly  makes  it  more  difficult  at  once  to  call  a  school 
board  into  existence.  Hitherto,  where  the  school  of  a  village  was  closed,  the  educa- 
tion department  could,  without  notice,  at  once  order  the  formation  of  a  board. 
Section  G  seems  in  all  cases  to  require  the  long  routine  of  preliminary  notices.  The 
object  of  this,  of  coarse,  is  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  perpetuate  clerical  manage- 
ment and  to  prevent  the  people  from  managing  their  own  schools. 

Section  7  makes  it  impossible  hereafter  in  any  borough  to  have  an  independent 
school  board. 
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Section  8  is  to  facilitate  the  extinction  of  scliool  boards  by  tbe  transfer  of  tbeir 
schools  to  tbe  new  autbority.  Bat  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  pnblio  management  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  if  possible  private  clerical  management;  these  new  county 
anthorities  are  not  made  at  once  school  boards  for  the  pariK)se  of  taking  over  exist- 
ing schools.  Under  subsection  2  of  section  8  it  is  only  after  tbe  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  school  board  in  any  district  that  the  new 
county  authority  can  take  over  a  public  elementary  school  under  section  23  of  the 
education  act  of  1870.  If  there  had  been  a  real  wish  to  simplify  and  to  secure  what 
the  framers  of  the  bill  must  be  supposed  to  wish — the  establishment  everywhere  of 
a  proper  local  educational  authority — the  new  county  authority  would  have  been 
declared  to  be  the  school  board  for  all  those  portions  of  the  county  not  already 
under  school  boards.  Subsection  3  of  section  8  does  not  make  the  county  education 
authority  the  school  board  for  its  district — that  is,  for  the  county  as  a  whole — ^but 
only  for  the  district;  that  is,  the  district  in  which  the  school  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred is  situated. 

Again,  section  9  provides  that  where  the  education  department  declares  a  school 
board  in  default,  or  declares  that  any  school  board  has  not  properly  performed  any 
of  its  duties  under  the  education  acts,  the  education  department  may  constitute 
the  county  education  authority  the  school  board.  Was  ever  such  arbitrary  power 
bestowed  on  a  department  of  state;  practically  on  a  vice-president  of  the  council f 
If  the  school  board  for  London  is  at  variance  with  the  department ;  if,  to  take  an 
extreme  instance,  the  school  board  for  London  in  any  one  of  its  400  schools,  in  any 
one  of  its  1,200  departments,  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  properly  per- 
formed its  duties,  which  include  minute  observance  of  any  one  article  of  the  code, 
the  education  department  may,  by  mere  administrative  edict,  put  an  end  to  the 
school  board.  If  this  were  law,  the  school  boards  of  the  country  would  live  with 
the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  their  heads.  Since  James  II  arbitrarily  used 
corrupt  and  subservient  judges  to  crush  municipal  liberty  there  has  never  been  so 
sweeping  a  proposal.  And  even  James's  subservient  Judges  were  obliged  to  use  the 
forms  of  law;  but  Sir  John  Gorst,  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,  proposes  to 
hold  the  school  boards  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Such  a  regime  is 
fitter  for  the  meridian  of  Moscow  than  that  of  London;  and  can  it  be  believed  that 
Parliament  will  so  treat  recognized  legal  representative  bodies,  the  chief  complaint 
against  whom  is  that  they  have  done  their  work  so  well  that  denominational  zeal 
can  not  compote  with  them  f 

Again,  as  evidence  of  the  hostile  attitude  toward  school  boards,  consider  sub- 
section 3  of  section  12 : 

''The  education  department,  on  the  application  of  the  education  authority,  or  of 
a  school  board,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  order  transferring  to  the  education 
authority  for  any  county  any  school  or  department  of  a  school  within  the  county, 
maintained  by  a  school  board,  and  providing  education  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
education  department,  is  other  than  elementary.'' 

Here,  too,  schools  the  property  of  a  school  board  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
existing  owners  against  their  will.  The  words  are  not  ''on  the  application  of  the 
education  authority  and  of  the  school  board,''  but  either  body  may  apply.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  bo  in  the  bill  any  clause  compelling  the  new  authority  to  continue 
to  maintain  such  a  school  after  it  has  been  transferred.  Not  only  may  the  education 
department  rob  the  school  board  of  a  school,  it  may  oven  rob  it  of  a  department  of 
a  school.  There  is  no  legal  protection  of  a  school  board  in  any  definition  of  what  ia 
elementary. 

The  exidting  education  acts  define  an  elementary  school  as  one  in  which  the  main 
part  of  the  instruction  is  elementary,  thus  recognizing  that  a  part  of  the  instruction 
may  be  more  than  elementary.  If  all  the  work  in  the  standards  be  considered  ele- 
mentary, yet  the  code  provides  that  scholars  up  to  14  years  of  age  who  have  passed 
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the  standards  are  still  recognized,  and  the  school  receives  the  Parliamentary  grant 
for  them. 

The  free  education  act  extended  the  age  up  to  which  the  Parliamentary  fee  grant 
was  to  be  paid  to  15.  This  limit  was  granted  at  the  instance,  among  others,  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  pleaded  for  the  encouragement  of  the  advanced  instruction  given 
iu  some  schools.  No  doubt'  a  technicality  of  the  act,  resulting  from  an  amendment 
put  in  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  prevented  the  full  benefit  being  reaped  from  this 
enactment,  but  the  hindrance  was  not  intended  or  seen  by  the  Government  when 
they  accepted  the  amendment,  and  they  are  honorably  bound,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  honorably  bound,  not  to  permit  new  legislation  to  recede  from  the 
principles  recognized  in  the  1891.  It  can  not  be  too  much  insisted  on  that  classes 
beyond  the  standards  which  enable  parents  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  children 
at  school  up  to  14  or  15  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  part  of  secondary  education, 
but  merely  a  continuation  and  completion  of  primary  education.  The  BQrger 
Schulen  of  Germany,  which  are  elementary  schools,  give  in  their  upper  classes  an 
education  fully  equal  to  what  would  be  given  in  the  best  English  elementary  schools 
to  the  ex-YII  scholars.  In  France,  besides  the  £!coles  primaries  sup^rieures  there 
are  the  "classes  suppldmontaires'^  in  many  ordinary  primary  schools.  In  England 
the  growth  of  higher  grade  or  upper  standard  schools  has  been  recognized  as  sup- 
plying a  want.  These  schools  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  Lord  Cross's  com- 
mission. Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  spoke  warmly  iu  their  favor  before  the  commission  on 
secondary  education,  and  warned  Sir  John  Gorst  against  withdrawing  them  from 
the  school  boards  in  the  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
These  schools  are  year  by  year  furnishing  a  better  preparation  for  our  pupil  teachers, 
whom  Sir  John  Gorst  professes  his  wish  to  improve,  and  whose  apprenticeship  the 
new  code  proposes  to  shorten.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  dissociate  these  classes 
from  the  elementary  schools,  out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  scholars  who  now  prolong  their  schooling  would  cut  short 
their  education.  They  would  not  go  to  secondary  schools,  where  they  would 
encounter  higher  fees,  in  some  cases  social  inconveniences,  and  in  all  cases  the  incon- 
yenience  of  a  break  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Leaving,  as  most  of  them  do,  at 
14  or  14^,  they  would  be  presented  with  a  truncated  fragment  of  a  new  course  of 
studies.  Their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  would  lead  to  their  being  placed  in 
a  class  lower  than  they  might  be  fit  for  on  other  accounts,  and  we  should  see  a  seri- 
ous injury  done  to  our  elementary  schools  by  their  decapitation.  Some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  less  good  secondary  schools  are  especially  jealous  of  these  upper 
standard  board  schools,  and  are  anxious  to  keep  down  the  elementary  school  lest  its 
superior  teaching  efficiency  should  outweigh  the  social  prestige  on  which  these  seo- 
ondary  teachers  now  rely  for  recruiting  their  scholars. 

But  the  figures  of  the  education  department  show  that  there  has  been  no  material 
increase  in  the  ago  of  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools;  the  proportion  between  13 
and  14  and  over  14  to  the  whole  of  the  population  is  almost  constant.  The  improve- 
ment has  come  in  the  numbers  between  11  and  12.  These  formerly  were  slipping 
away  from  school,  owing  to  lax  by-laws  and  low  standards  of  exemption;  but  now 
the  schools  are  stronger,  not  in  the  scholars  who  have  passed  all  the  standards  and 
who  are  over  13,  but  in  the  scholars  in  the  V,  YI,  and  VII  standards  and  those  between 
11  and  13.     •    •    • 

Where  such  an  animus  against  school  boards  and  in  favor  of  private  management 
and  of  denominational  schools  is  manifest  throughout  the  bill,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  view  with  great  suspicion  the  extreme  vagueness  with  which  the  bill  ia 
drawn. 

Section  2  is  absolutely  unmeaning  as  a  definite  operative  enactment,  but  it  suggests 
a  bias  to  those  who  are  to  administer  the  act  if  it  becomes  law.  ''  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  education  authority  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  such  existing 
organizations  for  educational  purposes  as  for  the  time  being  supply  efficient  instmo- 
tion,''    We  are  all  familiar  with  this  passage,  quoted  from  the  debates  of  1870.    We 
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know  that  the  great  powers  conferred  upon  school  boards  were  thought  by  Mr. 
Forster  consistent  with  that  statement.  We  know  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
peaceful  eztenaion  of  school  boards  and  the  ultimate  substitatioa  of  public  for  private 
management  throughout  the  country.  We  kaow,  too,  how,  though  voluntary  schools 
have  doubled  their  accommodation  and  attendance  since  1870,  though  they  have 
been  relieved  of  one  obligation  after  another,  though,  their  contributions  represent 
an  insignificant  part  of  the  cost  and  in  many  cases  have  entirely  disappeared,  yet 
they  go  on  repeating  this  phrase  as  if  the  practical  working  of  the  act  of  1870  had 
been  a  violation  of  this  pledge ;  and  now,  with  every  private  interest  fortified  by 
this  platitude,  encouraged  to  go  to  the  education  department  to  oppose  all  progres- 
sive education,  we  can  but  consider  the  insertion  of  these  words  thoroughly  mis- 
chievous.   *    »    ♦ 

It  is  a  singular  mark  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  bill  has  been  drawn  that  none  of 
the  securities  of  the  education  act  or  of  the  technical  education  act  are  introduced 
into  these  proposals  for  the  organization  and  public  pecuniary  support  of  secondary 
schools.  And  the  absence  of  these  securities  makes  the  enactment  of  section  13  (1) 
the  more  dangerous,  for  by  that  section  a  local  education  authority  may  be  forced  to 
aid  any  school,  howover  extreme  in  character, however  unsuited  to  the  locality;  and 
under  section  2  that  school  so  aided  may  claim  to  keep  out  a  more  suitable  school, 
even  though  the  community  desires  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion in  public  grants  avowedly  hostile  to  school  boards.  All  voluntary  schools  are 
to  receive  an  additional  4  shillings  a  head ;  a  very  small  number  of  board  schools  are 
to  receive  a  similar  aid,  and  from  that  is  to  be  deducted  the  aid  they  now  receive.^ 
About  125  school  boards  would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  special  grant,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  total  grant  intended  to  be  given  to  school  boards  is  trifiing,  since  the 
voluntary  schools  would  receive  about  £470,000,  and  the  total  new  grant  is  calcu- 
lated at  £500,000.  A  few  considerations  will  show  how  unjust  and  wasteful  this  new 
grant  is. 

.  First  of  all,  it  is  supposed  to  relieve  local  necessity.  The  words  of  the  bill  are, 
'Tor  schools  requiring  special  aid.^'  Tet  all  voluntxury  schools  are  to  receive  it,  no 
matter  what  their  circumstances.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  voluntary  schools 
with  no  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  yet  no  obligation  of  any  local  effort  is  imposed 
before  making  this  new  contribution.  In  school-board  districts  there  is  a  distinct 
security.  There  the  new  grant  can  only  be  paid  in  one  of  two  cases:  (1)  Where  a 
rate  of  3  pence  in  the  pound  yields  less  than  7  shillings  and  6  pence  a  head  on  the 
average,  attendance ;  (2)  in  small  parishes,  where  a  rate  of  3  pence  yields  less  than 
£20.  If  it  is  desirable  to  help  poor  districts  still  further,  let  the  same  rule  be 
applied  to  voluntary  schools — let  them  be  required  to  show  that  they  have  raised  7 
shillings  and  6  pence  a  head  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  that  they  have  raised 
such  a  sum  by  voluntary  subscription  as  a  3-penny  rate  would  yield.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  at  any  rate  bo  shown  that  the  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  local 
effort.  Again,  this  grant  is  to  bo  paid  to  schools  levying  fees  on  the  scholars.  It  is 
clear  that  tho  managers  are  not  entitled  to  get  further  public  aid  where  they  con. 
tribute  little  or  nothing,  and  continue  to  exact  foes  from  the  parents.  The  way  in 
which  didiculties  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  parents  desiriug  free  education,  both  by 
tlio  department  and  by  local  managers,  shows  that  the  free  education  act  has  by  no 
means  been  made  as  effect! vo  as  it  should  be. 

The  department  reckons  accommodation  as  available  in  Boman  Catholic  schools 
and  in  schools  where  buildings,  equipment,  and  teaching  are  most  unsuitable,  and 
unless  parents  are  willing  to  have  their  children  forced  into  these  schools,  and  pos- 
sibly send  them  some  distance  from  home,  it  is  said  that  they  must  continue  to  pay 
foes,  for  they  have  no  right  to  demand  free  schooling  in  tho  school  most  convenient 
to  them.     *     •     • 

The  bill  does  not  enable  the  new  county  authority  to  call  on  rural  boards  to  do 
more  where  their  efforts  and  expenditure  are  insufficient.  Its  power  is  one  only  for 
restraint  on  expenditure,  not  for  compelling  further  efficiency. 
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Why  ^aald  tho  school  board  for  London  or  Leeds  or  Liverpool  bo  called  on  to 
satisfy  the  town  conncil  or  county  council  that  tho  requirements  of  education  require 
increased  expenditure?  The  school  board  is  elected  by  the  same  persons ;  but  at  tho 
election  of  the  school  board  the  electors  had  definitely  before  them  tho  fact  tliat  they 
were  choosing  those  who  should  mana^^c  their  schools. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  extreme  desire  to  profess  economy  which  char- 
acterizes most  municipal  bodies,  and  having  regard  to  the  prominent  place  that  the 
rate  of  expenditure  occupies  in  tho  discussions  at  municipal  elections,  a  town  council 
Tvill  always  seek  to  get  forgiveness  and  oblivion  for  any  sins  it  may  have  committed 
by  parading  tho  fact  that  it  has  refused  permission  to  the  school  board  to  spend 
lieyond  its  limit.  Suppose  it  were  tho  other  way,  and  any  special  expenditure  on 
parks,  recreation  grounds,  public  baths,  electric  lighting,  or  an}-  of  the  various  forma 
of  expenditure  which  arise  in  municipal  life  were  submitted  to  the  school  board  for 
approval !  The  proposal  would  be  ridiculous^  but  not  more  ridiculous  than  to  let 
these  local  authorities,  engrossed  in  sewage  and  paving,  judge  of  the  propriety  of  an 
expenditure  which  sets  pujul  teachers  free  from  teaching  during  half  their  time  in 
order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for  study. 

If  reason  and  precedent  were  to  determine  political  ciuostious,  this  enslavement  of 
mind  to  matter  would  not  move  our  apprehension;  but  tho  danger  is  serious,  in  the 
face  of  the  large  majority  which  tho  country,  to  save  its  political  unity,  gave  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  which  he  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  seem  about  to  use  as  fraudulent 
trosteea  for  an  alien  purpose ;  in  face  also  of  the  certain  action  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
members,  who  have  already  destroyed  the  Liberal  party,  who  have  gone  near  to 
destroying  tho  Parliamentary  constitution  of  our  country,  and  who  now,  in  alliance 
with  clerical  Anglicans  and  all  who  hate  the  growth  of  education,  bid  fair  to  destroy 
the  system  of  public  school  management  which  was  slowly  making  its  way  in  the 
country  and  was  fatal  to  their  exclusive  claims.  So  dangerous  a  conspiracy  against 
freedom  and  light  may  win,  but  not,  it  is  hoped,  till  every  true  Liberal  has  fought 
his  utmost  in  opposition,  and  not  without  leaving  an  earnest  and  intense  determina- 
tion to  keep  on  rousing  tho  nation  till  they  shall  realize  what  it  means  to  leave  to 
private  and  irresponsible  hands  the  education  of  their  children,  which  should  be 
their  first  duty  and  under  their  direct  control. 

There  are  some  other  points  that  need  noticing  in  the  bill,  equally  bad  in  principle, 
equally  impractical  in  application. 

As  to  the  rating  of  schools.  Henceforward  tho  rates  on  all  schools  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  overseers  in  rural  nonschool-board  districts  out  of  the  union  rate;  in  school- 
board  districts  from  the  school-board  area.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  a  school-board 
parish  will  pay  the  rates  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  union.  The  nonschool-board 
parishes  will  have  their  school  directly  subsidized  from  tho  rates  of  the  union,  to 
which  parishes  having  a  board  school  will  pay  in  addition  to  the  rato  on  their  own 
schools.  At  present  voluntary  schools  are  generally  rated  at  nominal  sums,  but  they 
will  now  get  substantial  aid  from  the  ratepayers.  This  will  certainly  bo  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  ratepayers  should  be  represented  on  tho  management. 

In  London  rates  will  continue  to  be  i)aid  on  board  schools  and  levied  over  the 
whole  area  of  London;  and  similarly  the  whole  area  of  Loudon  will  pay  tho  local 
rates  on  tho  church  schools.  No  precaution  is  even  taken  that  the  schools  whose 
rates  are  paid  are  held  in  trust  for  public  education,  or  that  rent  is  not  received  for 
them.     •     *    ♦ 

There  is  another  equally  wild  and  wasteful  proposal  in  section  2(5 — that  guardians 
may  contribute  to  the  expense  of  providing,  enlarging,  or  maintaining  a  school  if 
the  expense  has  been  iacurred  wholly  or  ]>nrtly  on  account  of  children  sent  from  a 
workhouse  or  boarded  out.  If  there  is  need  of  further  school  accommodation  in  a 
district  where  the  workhouse  is  situate,  whether  from  the  closing  of  a  workhouse 
school  or  from  any  other  cause,  a  school  board  can  be,  and  by  law  should  be,  foi*med, 
and  tho  workhouse  will  be  rated  and  the  jiropcrty  in  tho  parish  will  bo  rated.  No 
doabt  it  might  be  well  to  make  the  poor-law  union  tlie  area  for  school-board  purposes, 
in  which  case  the  whole  area  benefiting  would  contribute. 
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But  this  cause  would  enable  guardians  in  a  large  town  to  pay  for  enlarging  or 
building  a  school  in  some  parish  where  they  board  out  children.  But  a  year  after- 
wards the  local  committee  may  break  up,  the  boarded-out  children  may  be  trans- 
ferred elsewhere,  and  yet  the  guardians  may  have  permanently  contributed  to  the 
enlargement  of  this  school  which  they  will  no  longer  use.  Or  Dr.  Bamado  may 
swoop  down  and  outbid  the  guardians  and  capture  all  the  houses  which  they  used 
to  use ;  and  so,  too,  they  may  lose  the  benefit  of  the  school  to  which  they  will  have 
contributed.  The  further  power  for  guardians  to  subscribe  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  school  is  also  most  objectionable,  and  raises  at  once  the  question  of  rate  aid 
for  the  maintenance  of  privately  managed  schools.  This  clause,  like  nearly  every 
clause  in  the  bill,  is  full  of  reckless  legislation,  drawn  apparently  by  those  who  had 
one  aim,  and  one  only,  in  view — ^how  to  subsidize  and  prop  up  private  schools,  how 
to  stop  any  further  school  boards,  and  suppress  those  that  exist. 

In  reference  to  the  audit  of  voluntary  school  accounts  clause  5  provides  at  lost  for 
what  has  been  long  required.  Security  should  also  be  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  1870,  for  full  publicity  of  all  school  reports  and  accounts.  The  recent  restric- 
tion on  publicity  introduced  by  the  new  code  shows  that  the  education  department 
is  ready  to  take  away  the  right  of  access  to  these  reports  which  now  exists.  More- 
over, in  dealing  with  voluntary  schools  greater  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  put 
down  the  various  forms  of  fraud  now  practiced,  and  which,  when  the  education 
department  detects,  it  does  not  take  any  adequate  steps  to  punish.  Thus,  receipts 
are  sometimes  given  for  more  salary  than  has  been  received ;  to  balance  this  a  ficti- 
tious subscription  is  entered,  and  so  the  school  gets  credit  for  a  larger  subscription 
and  so  has  defeated  the  restrictions  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.     *     *     * 

The  new  county  authority  is  to  have  the  power  to  aid  training  colleges.  Nothing 
is  more  deplorable  than  the  way  in  which  the  education  department  ever  since  1870 
has  shirked  the  important  duty  of  seeing  that  there  was  provided  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  properly  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  enormous  growth  of  our  elementary 
schools.  But  the  jealousy  of  denominational  training  colleges  still  stopped  the  way, 
and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  some  slight  addition  has  been  made  by  means  of 
day  colleges  associated  with  local  university  colleges.  We  want  at  least  twice  as 
much  training  college  provision  as  we  have  now  to  get  back  even  to  the  proportion 
of  trained  teachers  that  existed  before  1870.  But,  in  addition  to  certificated  teach- 
ers, our  schools  are  flooded  with  ex-pupil  teachers  and  women  over  18,  of  whom  a 
very  experienced  inspector  said  that  the  only  educational  qualification  which  they 
certainly  possessed  was  that  of  being  over  18. 

What  is  needed  is  that  the  new  authorities  for  higher  education  should  be  enabled 
not  only  to  aid  but  to  establish  training  colleges.  Probably  two  or  three  county 
authorities  should  combine  for  .this  purpose,  as  a  good  college  requires  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  when  there  are  more  opportunities  of 
training,  the  course  may  be  lengthened  to  three  years. 

Section  19  fixes  the  maximum  national  contribution  in  each  school  to  elementary 
education  in  future. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  is  slightly  below  what  a  good  school  should  receive 
now,  apart  from  any  grant  for  specific  subjects  or  for  pupil  teachers. 

Thus,  no  school  started  hereafter  can  get  more  than  20  shillings  for  senior  scholars 
and  17  shillings  for  infant  scholars.  At  present  a  good  senior  department  easily  gets 
from  21  to  22  or  23  shillings  in  the  case  of  a  department  limited  to  upper  standards, 
and  many  girls'  schools  earn  an  additional  shilling  for  needlework.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  a  bad  thing  to  stimulate  the  teaching  of  a  largo  number  of  subjects  for  the  sake 
of  special  grants.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  new  limitation  of  the  grant,  espe- 
cially coupled  with  the  new  limit  in  school  maintenance,  will  induce  many  school 
boards  to  set  before  them  a  lower  type  of  teacher  and  of  teaching  as  all  that  they 
can  afi'ord  to  secure.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  policy  of  several  even  among 
the  larger  boards  (it  were  invidious  to  name  them  in  this  article)  could  point  to 
school  boards  where  this  regulation  will  distinctly  lower  the  teaching.    It  will— to 
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1186  tho  exnltiDg  phrase  of  a  leading  Roman  Catholic — clip  the  wings  and  claws  of 
the  school  boards ;  and  the  hill  is  meant  to  do  so.     *    *    * 

It  is  obvious  that  the  working  of  section  3  along  with  section  19  mnst  tend  to  pat 
all  schools,  good  or  bad  alike,  on  a  dead  level  as  far  as  regards  Government  grant, 
with  this  important  reservation,  that  whereas  the  board  schools  from  their  superior 
efficiency  have  hitherto  received  more  than  the  voluntary  schools,  henceforward  the 
voluntary  schools  are  to  receive  4  shillings  a  liead  more  than  the  board  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  two  clauses  together  will  be  that  in  a  town  like  Birmingham  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  board  schools  hitherto  will  have  obtained  a  credit  for  the 
town  with  tho  education  department,  whereby,  while  the  grants  to  the  board  schools 
will  be  cut  down,  the  grants  to  the  voluntary  schools  will  be  largely  augmented. 

As  to  the  repeal  of  the  17  shillings  and  G  ponce  limit,  it  need  only  be  repeated  that 
if  no  new  obligation  to  find  some  definite  proportion  of  tho  cost  Arom  bona  fide  vol- 
untary contributions  be  introduced,  we  shall  rapidly  pass  to  a  state  of  things  whore, 
in  many  parishes  the  community  will  find  all  the  money,  parents  of  all  opinion 
will  be  forced  to  send  their  children,  and  the  clergy  of  one  denomination  will  have 
the  whole  management. 

Section  27 :  This  section  introduces  a  serious  innovation.  School  boards  must  make 
reasonable  arrangements  for  any  kind  of  dogmatic  teashiug  in  their  schools  and  so 
must  other  managers.  The  education  department  is  sole  Judge  of  what  is  reason- 
able. May  that  department  rule  that  tho  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  religious 
opinion  to  be  taught  and  the  requiring  them  to  give  the  instruction  is  reasonable, 
or  must  the  teaching  necessarily  be  given  by  outsiders  f  If  the  latter,  there  might 
not  be  much  objection  to  the  arrangement  if  it  were  part  of  a  scheme  that  provided* 
universally  for  schools  under  public  local  management,  but  what  is  wanted  is  not 
to  break  up  the  school  into  a  group  of  conventicles,  but  to  secure  that  the  local 
majority  of  parents  shall  obtain  teachers  and  management  which  have  their  confi- 
dence. There  are  many  rural  parishes  where  the  majority  of  the  children  attending 
the  church  school  are  Dissenters,  and  yet  in  such  a  school  the  clergj'man  may  adver- 
tise for  and  require  a  strong  churchman,  a  fasting  communicant,  one  who  will  attend 
the  daily  service. 

The  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  Church  scholastic  newspaper  are  most  exact- 
ing in  their  reqnirements,  and  often  the  reticence  of  the  advertisement  is  sapple- 
mented  by  searching  private  inquiries.  The  Roman  Catholic  says  that  in  his  school 
he  requires  the  whole  atmosphere  throughout  the  school  time  to  be  penetrated  with 
Catholicism.  Schools  for  minorities  such  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  nearly  always 
in  populous  centers  and  supplement  the  general  schools  of  tho  nation.  But  what 
should  be  demanded  is  that  tho  nation  should  come  first  and  tho  sects  should  take 
the  second  place.  Let  us  enfranchise  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  by  making 
them  the  public  servants  of  a  wide  local  community,  not  the  dependents  of  the 
clergy  of  any  one  denomination,  with  ecclesiastical  duties  first  in  tho  estimation 
of  their  clerical  employer,  while  their  imblic  and  lay  usefulness  takes  the  second 
place.     •    »     • 

The  writer  is  well  assured  that  never  have  proposals  been  made  more  thoroughly 
reactionary,  more  hostile  to  education  and  to  public  self-government,  more  favorable 
to  private,  autocratic,  and  clerical  domination  than  those  which  pervade  this  bill. 

The  trifling  proposal  to  raise  the  age  of  half-time  exemption  from  11  to  12  was  one 
which  all  parties  were  agreed  to  last  year,  and  which  can  not  be  taken  as  a  conces- 
sion to  bribe  us  to  agree  to  the  body  of  the  bill. 

As  to  what  concerns  secondary  education,  the  proposals  aro  obscure,  indefinite 
and  imperfect.  The  great  questiou  of  secondary  education  should  be  treated  in  a 
separate  act,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  intensely  polemical  matters  which  form  the 
balk  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

If  the  English  working  people  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  the  national 
system  which  was  slowly  establishing  itself  among  them,  and  was  doing  so  much 
for  their  children,  they  will  put  back  for  years  the  date  of  their  full  iutellectual  and 
social  enfranchisement. 
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pp.  208-218.) 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  statistics  and  movements,  1893.    (Report  for 

1893-94,  Part  I,  pp.  165-185.) 
Educational  systems  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  statistics  and  movements,  1893- 

94.     (Report  for  1894-95,  Vol.  I,  pp.  257-273.) 

The  official  reports  of  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land for  1895-06  have  been  already  submitted  to  Parliament,  but  have 
not  yet  reached  this  office.  The  principal  statistics,  here  tabulated 
have  been  obtained  from  various  official  statements.  A  very  graphic 
survey  of  the  English  field  was  presented  by  the  vice-president  of  the 
education  department,  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  submitting  to  the  House  his 
estimates  for  1896-97.  His  speech  is  reproduced  in  this  chapter,  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  Mr.  Yoxall,  who  has  long  been  identified  with 

^  Prepared  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith. 
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educational  work,  and  wlio  was  elected  as  a  member  from  Nottingham 
to  represent  the  interests  of  elementary  education  in  the  House. 

The  matter  is  introduced  by  a  concise  view  of  the  system  from  an  Eng- 
lish source,  ^  with  detailed  tables  reproduced  from  the  Schoolmaster. 

Tablk  1. — Summarif  of  educational  Btatistics — Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


Sources  of  information. 

Institution. 

Date 

of 

report. 

Registered 

students 

or  pupils. 

Professors 

or 
teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

SUtetman's    Year^ 
lk>ok.  1806. 

Great  Britain^  England  and 
WaUs. 

UniTersitiei: 

Oxford  (23  oollegos) 

Cambridgo  (10  colleges) 

Durham  (1  college) 

Detached  colleges  (15) 

University  ooueges  for  wo- 
men (4). 

Bedford  college  for  women . . . 
Elementary  day  schools 

1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 

1805 
1805 

a  3, 256 

2,830 

171 

Ml,  778 

370 

100 

5,325.858 

270, 285 

4,200 

e601 

d2,836 

« 1.842 

/204 

107 

002,202 

45,487 

03 
107 

13 
757 

Official  report 

121, 244 

Niffht  schools... -.- 

$045,650 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers. 

Scotland. 

Universities : 

Aberdeen  (1  <M>lleire) 

1805 
1805 
1885 
1805 
1805 
1885 
1805 

Statesman's    Year- 
Book  1806. 

40 
08 
00 
28 
10 
15.023 
87 

Edinburgh  ( 1  college) 

Glascow  (1  coUeee) 

St  Andrews  (2  colleges) 

Dundee  University  college 

£lcniontarv  dav  schools. ........ 

Official  renort 

}    7,008.350 

Nieh  t  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elemontar>' 
teachers. 

Ireland. 

Universities : 

Dublin  Uni  versltT  (1  college) . 

Belfast  Queen's  (Jollege 

Cork  Queen's  College 

Gal wa V  Queen's  College 

Statesman's     Year- 
Book.  1896. 

1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1804 

1805 
1805 

1.123 
353 
224 
108 
a  826, 040 
088 

Jkl88.380 
A 136. 768 

04 
20 
26 
23 
11,703 

Official  report 

ElomoDta'ry  <lay  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 

teachers. 
Department  of  science  and  art: 

Science  schools  and  classed. . . 

Art  schools  and  classes 

Official  report,  1895-06. 

^<3, 727,850 

a  Undergraduates. 
b  Includes  002  women, 
e Includes  35  women, 
d  Includes  162  women, 
e  Includes  245  women. 
/  Includes  32  women. 


a  Averace  enrolment. 

A  In  admtion  to  pupils  in  elementary  schools 

receiving  grants  from  the  department. 
i  Total  expenditure  by  department  of  science 

and  art. 


The  entire  province  of  secondary  instruction  is  omitted  from  the  above 
table,  as  no  summaries  for  this  department  are  attainable.  Eecent  esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  secondary  studies  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  890,000,  including  the  90,000  pupils  in  higher  board 
schools.  In  Scotland  73  secondary  schools  (i.  e.,  30  public  high  schoolSi 
24  endowed  schools,  and  19  private  schools)  have  submitted  to  the 
scheme  of  Government  inspection.  The  number  presenting  candidates 
for  the  Government  "leaving  certificate"  in  1894  was  270,  and  the 


*  A  digest  of  tho  new  education  biU  with  historical  introduction,  etc.    Knight  dt 
Co.f  London. 
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number  of  candidates  13,173.  The  intermediate  edacation  board  of  Ir&> 
laud,  a  pnblic  examining  body,  reports  7,683  etudenta  (5,816  boys  and 
1,866  girls)  as  coming  np  for  examination  in  1894. 

THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM. 

At  the  present  time  tlie  educational  system  of  England  may  be  tliii8 
briefly  oatlined: 

(1)  School  boarda  Uava  jarisdiction  over  nearly  20,000,000  of  tlio  popoUtion  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  school  ntteudanco  committeos  over  10,000,000.  Tho  former 
bodie«  havo  power  to  provido  achool  accommodntiou  -where  there  is  a  defioienoy  of 
Beats  in  their  district,  while  the  powers  of  the  latter  are  limited  entlrelf  to  the 
adminiatiatiou  of  the  law  as  to  children's  lahor  and  school  attendance. 

(2)  The  Toluntary  managers  have  provided  and  maintaiaod  tliiee-Sfths  of  tha 
elementary  school  accommodation  of  the  conntrj. 

(3)  While  the  school  hoards  have  power  to  liuiJd  and  maintaia  their  schools  on 
the  secnritj  of  thotr  local  rates,  the  voluntary  schools  rely  on  their  endowments  and 
subscriptions  for  anch  baildiug  and  maintonanco. 

(i)  While  in  tho  voluntary  sehools  religious  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  dl^ 
tinctive  doctrines  of  the  denominations  which  established  them  may  be  given,  Mt 
regnlated  times  and  subject  to  the  right  of  withdrawal  of  all  children  whoso  parents 
do  not  desire  it  for  them,  in  a  school  board  school  no  religions  teaching  or  religioni 
formalary  which  ia  diBtinctive  of  a  particalar  denomination  may  be  given. 

(5)  Tho  grants  last  year  amounted  in  day  schools  to  £4,137,713  ($20,688,565).  Ths 
average  expenditoro  per  scholar  is  alightly  over  £2  (110);  in  board  aehoola  it  ia 
£2  10s.  ($12.50),  and  the  average  rate  of  grant  x>er  head  toward  this  oipenditnrs  li 
18s.  6d.  (M.621). 

Tlie  following  detailed  tables,  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  are 
reproduced,  with  explanatory  comments,  from  the  Schoolmaster  of 
April  25, 1896: 

Tablk  2. — Clauifietl  i'i«v  o/  sckooU  and  teholar: 
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Tablb  3. — Stibieett  of  in»truotion  other  tian  the  three  eUmentarif  braneht*. 
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CLASS   AX II   SPECIFIC   SUIWKCTS.' 

In  coDUCCtion  m*!!!!  clas^  aulijucta,  it  will  bo  seen  from  the  noxt  talilo  tli.it  wliilo 
EDglJBli  is  graUiinlly  being  disc arileil,  clem cutuif  Bci«Dce  uuil  history  arc  mcrcaaing 
in  favor.  Geogr.ipliy,  too,  sUowa  nliglit  signH  of  a  growing  popularity.  Necilk>- 
VOTk  ns  3,  doss  aulijoct  docs  not  vary  mucb.  Proliably  ia  a  fow  yoan'  time,  tcIicu 
object  k'sauus  have  bcon  uiiivorsally  uduptetl,  this  table  wilt  undergo  considerable 
cLaiigcs. 


imber  of  deput- 


7.3W 


Coming  to  ppeciflcs,  ire  note  first  of  all  thn  leaps  and  bounds  wliicb  "  sliorthand" 
bas  made  iu  popularity  ns  a  apcciAo  subject.    Amongat  tlio  olhiT  subjects,  algobra, 
^  meclianics,  and  pltyBiology,  and  domestic  crononiy  apparently  are  makingtbo  great' 
CHt  he.idway.     Latin,  for  the  first  time  for  aoveral  ycnra,  sbows  a  slight  iuoreaeo. 

'  L'udcr  tlicu!  beads  provisiou  is  uiado  for  subjects  abovo  the  elements. 
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Spe^Jic  tubjevtt. 


ilteuttina  and  clKUicity-.. 
DomHiie  ecoDomr 


tnnl  phllotophj, 


Tablk  4. — Camparaiire  ritic  o//ite  xt.  paging pujnls. 
The  fignica  for  this  year  show  that  olthoogk  the  rate  of  iucrcaso  ia  not  ao  rapldfts 
in  tbs  ftars  immeiliatel;  following  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  retuission  of  feci 
(1891),  still  the  time  is  not  ilistaut  when  few  cbililren  in  primary  schools  will  pay 
fe«e,  and  where  fees  are  paid  it  is  noticeable  that  the  mt^oritypay  a  pcnnyper  week 
or  less.  Not  ono  child  in  ouo  hnndrcd  and  iift,v  pays  more  than  1  penny  per  week. 
But  this  growtli  of  free  education  can  casil]'  lio  aecu  liom  tho  table. 


Xumboruf.cb«.U. 

T«r. 

Free. 

1805 

4.51B.159 
3,8»).aZl 

TOO.  310  ;       45B,SflT 
SII.OW          435,312 
889, 5W          K3,«8e 
1.11^732!       »1»,W1 

3"0  74a 

Tablk  a.—Effeela  af  the  lait  for  llie  remiuion  of  fret. 
lu  looking  nt  the  incroaso  in  one  school  population,  it  is  well  to  oxamine  how  for 
the  almost  entiro  abolition  of  fees  haa  affected  tho  attcndauco,  Wi)  notice,  ns  the 
next  table  will  indicate,  that  there  has  been  on  increase  in  the  porceuta^ro  of  attend- 
ance, and  also  in  nnmher  of  children  who  attend  school  after  reaching  the  ago  of 
10/  This  year,  however,  does  not  show  any  very  great  strides  in  either  direction. 
It  must  not  ho  overlooked,  though,  that  an  increase  iu  percentage  of  ntteudauco  of 
ono'tenth  means  an  additional  5,000  children. 
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Tablr  6. — Jdull  teaehert,  nuaiber,  grade,  and  IraMng. 
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Ul 
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«,M» 
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To  the  totalH  Bbovs  gtycD,  92,580  in  1893  (73,633  in  1890),  shoiild  be  added  the 
nmnber  of  pnpil  teacheTB,  28,664  in  1895  (29,610  in  1890),  giving  oe  grand  totola 
121^  iD  1893  (103,113  in  1890). 

Table  7. — Jteragt  $alariet  of  fer^ficalti  Uockvrt. 
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Prior  to  187^>  the  amount  of  the  Govcrnmeut  grant  to  a  school  coald  not  exceed  the 
amount  raised  locally.  The  law  passed  that  y«'ar  provided  that  the  grant  might  exceed 
the  local  inconie  but  should  not  be  more  than  ITs.  6d.  per  capita  without  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  local  funds.  In  view  of  the  proposal  to  abolish  this  limit  it  has 
been  declared  that  voluntary  subscriptions  declined  as  a  cousequence  of  the  liberal 
Government  i>rovi8ions  of  1876.  The  following  table  shows  in  fact  that  a  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  of  voluntary  subscriptions  .lid  follow  that  change: 

Table  9. — Sourcen  of  income  of  denominational  schools f  with  the  cost  and  amount  from 

each  source  per  cnpita  of  attendance. 

DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Year. 
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1871 

1872 
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On  the  vote  for  £4,102,232  (820,811,100)  to  complete  the  sum  of 
£7,122,213  (§35,611,065)  necessary  for  public  elementary  education  iu 
England  and  Wales,  iucluding  the  expenses  of  the  education  ollice  in 
London,  Sir  J.  Gorst  (Cambridge  University)  said : 


THE   INCREASED   ESTIMATE   AXI>   THE    KEASONS   FOU   IT. 

The  expenditure  during  the  past  year  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  the  year  before 
by  £275,000.  It  was  greater  than  had  been  expected,  and  a  supplementary  estimate 
had  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  excess.  Tho  increased  expenditure  wjis  well  spread  over 
all  the  principal  items.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  the  increased 
expenditure  to  call  for  special  mention,  exce])t  that  it  indicates  the  continued 
progress  of  eilucation  in  tho  country.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  numbers  on  the 
books,  an  increase  iu  the  average  attondanie  of  those  on  the  books,  and  an  increase 
in  the  grants  that  the  children  cam.  In  tho  couiiug  year  we  have  only  estimated 
for  an  increase  of  £186,000.  That  is  partly  du(^  to  the  fact  that  the  stimulus  ijivou 
to  education  by  the  act  of  1891  is  gradually  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  progre88 
iu  all  parts  of  education,  which  still  goes  on,  is  the  normal  iucrease  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the  couutry.  This  increase  of  £186,000 
is  again  spread  over  every  item  of  expenditure.  The  cost  of  inspection  has  increased 
chietiy  because  the  evening  schools  are  just  now  making  great  progress,  and  because 
the  new  system'of  makiug  two  surprise  visits  a  year,  instead  of  the  regular  inspection 
ED  96 5 
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formerly  mado  oiico  a  year,  lias  increased  the  inspectors'  traveling  expenses.  Tlio 
decrease  of  £3,G^15  in  the  charges  for  pensions  Avhich  ai>x>ear8  on  tho  estimates  is 
apparent  and  not  real.  In  previous  years  £6,710  had  to  ho  provided  in  order  to 
defray  the  temporary  cost  of  the  exchange  from  lialf-yearly  to  quarterly  payments, 
and,  80  fur  from  there  being  a  diminution  in  the  charge  for  pensions,  there  is  really 
an  increase  of  £3,06r>,  and  an  increase  in  the  numher  of  pensions  given  of  129. 
Another  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  the  increased  payments  ^vliich 
-will  have  to  he  mado  to  school  boards  under  the  ninety -seventh  section  of  the  act  of 
1870,^  a  section  -which  was  very  much  discussed  in  our  education  debates.  Tlio 
effect  of  that  discussion  was  to  reveal  to  some  school  boards  rights  to  grants  out  of 
tho  consolidated  fund,  which  they  had  previously  overlooked.  The  consequence 
will  bo  that  every  school  board  which  is  entitled  to  such  a  grant  will  make  a  demand 
for  it,  which  we  calculate  will  take  £8,850,  and  oven  that  may  prove  too  small  a  sum. 

IN'CUEASE   IX   SCHOOL   AITENDANCE    IN'    DAY    AND    NKillT   SCHOOLS. 

I5ut  the  great  increase  in  expenditure  this  year,  as  in  other  years,  is  dne  to  the 
increase  in  tho  grants  made  to  day  scholars.  The  increase  we  anticipate  this  year  is 
70,000  in  average  attendance,  a  penny  increase  in  tho  rate  of  tho  grant  earned,  and 
an  increase  in  tho  amount  which  has  been  charged  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  that 
purjiose  of  £86,000.  Since  1891,  when  the  last  education  act  was  passed,  the  increase 
in  average  attiendanco  is  as  follows:  In  1891  the  increase  was  only  0.86  per  cent,  tho 
normal  increase;  in  1802  it  sprang  ui>  to  3.22;  in  1893,  to  5.92;  in  1894  it  sank  to  3.17: 
in  18P5,  to  2.3;  and  this  year,  wo  auticiiiate,  to  2.2;  so  that,  although  the  increase 
has  become  less  rapid,  it  has  not  yet  gone  down  to  the  normal  rate  of  1890.  Then 
there  is  an  incnraso  in  tho  fee  grant  of  £48,500.  There  is  also  a  satisfactory  iu- 
croasL-  in  tho  charges  for  evening  schools.  In  1893,  when  tho  evening  school  code 
was  lirst  introduced,  there  were  1.977  evening  schools  and  115,000  scholars.  Now 
there  are  3,421  evening  schools  and  270,000  scholars;  .so  that,  while  the  evening 
schools  have  doubled,  the  scholars  have  more  than  doubled. 

SCHOOLS   E(lU   THE   IH.IND   AN1>   DEAF. 

The  schools  for  tho  blind  and  deaf  also  show  an  increase.  In  1895  there  wcto  79 
schools  <rerlilied  with  accommodations  for  4,130  children,  and  there  was  an  actual 
grant  made  that  year  nut  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  respect  of  3,148  children. 
This  grant  is  3  guineas  a  year  for  every  deaf  and  dumb  child  receiving  an  elementary 
education,  and  an  adilitional  2  guineas  for  every  child  who  receives  manual  instruc- 
tion or  industrial  training.  The  whole  of  tho  3,148  children  in  1895  received  the 
grant  for  elementary  instruction,  but  only  1,934  obtained  tho  grant  for  industrial 
training,  so  that  the  average  grant  per  child  that  year  was  £3  8s.  For  the  current 
year  we  estimate  that  tho  grant  will  be  for  3,148  children,  being  an  average  of  £3 
10s.  9d.  per  child. 

(OXCEKNINd    COOKEKV   .VXD   LAUN'DKY   WOlIK. 

Cooking  and  laundry  instructicm  in  tho  elementary  schools  is,  on  the  whole,  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  girls  taught  cookery  in  the  past  year  was 
135,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  13,000  during  tho  .year.  Looking  to  tho  fact  that  there 
are  moTo  then  half  a  million  of  girls  attending  elementary  sj-hools  in  England  and 
^Vale8  who  are  (lualilied  to  bo  taught  cookery,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable 
room  for  expansion  in  tho  teaching  of  that  subject,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho 
progress  will  go  on  with  accelerated  rapidity  in  tho  years  to  come.  The  teaching  of 
laundry  work  in  the  elementary  schools  has  only  gone  on  for  four  or  live  years.  In 
the  last  year  tho  advance  in  the  number  of  girls  to  whom  grants  were  made  was  very 
extraordinary.     It  was  62  per  cent  over  tho  number  in  the  year  before.     In  1891, 
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vrhen  the  grant  for  laundry  -work  was  first  made,  the  number  of  girls  was  G32;  in 
1892  itwas2,7fi0;  in  1893  itwas  5,040;  in  1894  it  was  7,338,  and  in  1895  it  was  11,720; 
so  tliat  tlio  teaching  of  laundry  work  is  only  bcfjinning.  It  has  already  made  such 
progress  tliat  wo  may  anticipate  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  taught  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

THK    .SrPPLY    AND   TRAINIXCJ    OF    TEACIIKUS. 

I  do  not  think  tliat,  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  teachers,  we  arc  making  that  i>rog- 
rcss  we  all  desire.  There  will  be  in  the  x>resent  year  an  increase  of  £30,000  for 
training  colleges.  But  tliis  int-reaso  is  really  only  an  apparent  increase.  There  is  a 
temjiorary  reduction  in  the  estimate  for  1895-90  owingto  the  change  in  the  academical 
year  from  December  31  to  June  30,  and  therefore  the  increase  in  the  grant  to  training 
colleges  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  I  wish  wo  could  sec  our  way  to  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  expenditure  upon  the  training  of  teaihcrs.  At  prtsent  there  are  43 
residential  c(dlegefl,  and  these  arc  attended  by  1,381  men  and  2,100  women.  Besides 
these,  there  are  14  day  training  colleges,  attended  by  385  men  and  426  women.  Tak- 
ing those  colleges  together,  the  whole  number  of  teachers  they  h.id  in  training  was 
4,21H3,  and  they  turned  out  annually  teachers  who  arc  tiualificd  to  take  charge  of 
schools  to  the  number  of  about  2,100.  This  number  is  quite  insullicient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  existing  schools,  and  if  the  wishes  of  the  Go\crnnieut  wore  car- 
ried out,  and  the  education  in  all  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  country  and  the  poor 
board  schools  made  more  etiicient,  the  number  of  teachers  turned  out  would  bo 
lamentably  deficient. 

TiiK  iN"Hir)i)r(Tiox  (iV  Tin:  rNt^'ALiriKi)  ruAcriTioxER. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  this  vote  I  shall  be  taken 
to  task  by  honorable  members,  i)erhajKs  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  for  the  failure 
of  the  provisions  of  the  code  to  secure  that  every  teacher  is  a  })roperly  qualified 
t^'acher.  I  will  not  anticipate  my  answer  to  those  objections  further  than  to  say 
that  we  could  not  get  i>roperly  certiticatod  and  qualified  teacV.ers,  and  that  we  had  to 
take  those  we  could  get.  It  is  most  desirable  that  some  provision  should  bo  made 
early  to  secure  a  very  much  greater  increase  in  the  number  of  eliicient  teachers  for 
our  schools,  especially  if  we  are  to  make  some  i)rogross  in  the  efficiency  of  our  olo- 
mentary  education.  I  may  be  told  that  the  account  I  have  given  to  the  committco 
is  a  very  sanguine  one,  but  the  committee  must  recollect  that  I  have  been  talking 
only  of  the  averages,  of  the  result  of  the  summing  up  of  the  educational  proceedings 
of  all  the  schools  in  England  and  Wales.  And  when  you  look  at  it  in  the  aggregate 
it  ii  ii  very  satisfactory  progress*,  and  one  for  which  wo  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
But  this  does  not  in  the  least  contradict  what  I  stated  to  the  House  in  the  early 
days  of  the  session,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  if  the  committee  were  to 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  things  in  the  gross  are  very  satisfactory  there 
is  therefore  no  room  for  auy  reform  in  largo  classes  of  schools  in  this  country. 

IXEIUCIKNT    nOAlIDS   OF    MANAtJE.MEXT. 

Notwithstanding  this  excellent  total,  there  are  many  schools  in  the  country,  both 
board  and  voluntary  schools,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  education  is 
eliicient  or  satisfactory.  There  arc  voluntary  school  managers  who  have  not  got  the 
means  to  provide  that  standard  of  teaching  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  secured  for 
tlie  children  of  the  i)eople;  there  are  managers  of  voluntary  schools  In  many  of  our 
great  cities  who  are  quite  unable,  from  lack  of  means,  to  bring  up  the  standard  of 
teaching  in  their  schools  to  the  same  level  which  is  att<'iincd  in  the  board  schools  in  their 
immodiato  neighborhood,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  support  out  of  the  rates. 
And  thcro  are  many  school  boards,  some  in  country  districts,  where  they  care  very  lit- 
tle for  edncatiou,  and  where  tho  conduct  of  their  small  village  schools  is  exceedingly 
iiusatisfactory  and  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.    There  are  also  many  school  boards 
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in  large  nuil  populous  contcrs  vljo  luivo  ctlioient  schools  and  who  do  their  utmost  to 
keep  their  schools  efficient,  but  who,  owing  to  the  Hinall  ratable  value  of  their  areas 
as  compared  with  the  enomious  number  of  children  they  have  to  educate,  have  a  strain 
put  upon  them  which  is  almost  intolerable,  and  under  which  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that,  unless  I^arliament  does  somethiug  to  relieve  it,  they  will  bo  entirely 
broken  down. 

TIMELY   WARNING — *^()UR   RIVAI^   IN   FKANlE   AND    GERMANY   AND   THE   8TATKS.'' 

Therefore  I  hope  the  committee  will  not  go  away  with  any  idea  that  in  what  I  have 
now  said  I  intend  to  unsay  what  I  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session  as  to  the 
urgent  necessity  which  we  are  under  if  we  intend  our  education  to  advance  and  if 
we  wish  to  give  to  the  children  an  education  anything  like  that  which  is  being  given 
by  our  rivals  in  France  and  Germany  and  the  States.  If  we  mean  to  keep  to  the 
general  level  and  not  to  fall  behind  the  general  level  of  education  which  is  now 
given  in  the  civilized  world,  I  solemnly  warn  the  committee  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  done,  and  a  great  deal  that  administration  alone  can  not  do.  The  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  must  be  ajiplied  to  this  problem,  and  I  wish  I  could  think  it 
could  bo  applied  not  in  a  party  spirit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire,  in  all  <j^uarters  of 
the  House,  to  promote  education. 

THE   STATE   AND   RURAL   EDUCATION. 

Mr.  YoxALL  congratulated  the  vice-president  upon  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  and 
echoeil  his  aspiration  that  this  questicm  of  education  would  be  treated  in  future 
not  as  a  party,  but  as  a  national,  question.  He  quite  agreed  that  there  were  many 
schools  in  the  country,  both  voluntary  and  board  schools,  which  8;idly  required  the 
provision  of  further  funds.  But  he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  more,  especially  upon 
the  position  of  rural  schools.  He  did  not  care  very  much  whether  they  were  rural 
board  or  rural  voluntary  schools — they  were  much  in  the  same  class— and  he  would 
point  out  that  the  rural  schools  of  England  and  Wales  were,  taken  as  a  Avhole,  the 
worst  supported,  the  worst  stalled,  and  ihe  worst  managed  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  in  Europe.  They  lacked  means,  they  lacked  teachers,  and  they  lacked 
proper  government  and  proper  supervision.  It  was  quite  a  common  thing — and  this 
was  probably  true  of  0,000  or  7,000  schools  in  the  villages  of  this  country — to  find  in 
a  school  ono  adult  teacher  only  with  the  charge  of  six  ami  sometimes  seven  different 
classes,  and  teaching  in  something  like  sixteen  or  seventeen  different  subjectj*. 
That  was  a  svstem  which  was  bad  educationallv,  bad  nationallv,  and  bad  econoni- 
ically.  The  great  need  of  the  country  schools  was  more  staff;  but  he  warned  the 
committee,  and  he  would  warn  the  vice-president  if  ho  thought  he  needed  the  warn- 
ing, that  they  could  not  expect  these  schools  to  have  more  staff  and  better  support 
upon  a  maximum  income  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  of  33  shillings  per  scholar 
per  year  and  in  the  case  of  board  schools  of  49  shillings.  If  the  education  depart- 
m«*nt  were  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  vice-president,  if  the  committee  were  to 
asM'ut  to  continued,  to  real  progress  in  their  educational  affairs,  the  committee 
would  have  to  vote  a  very  much  larger  outlay  upon  education  than  had  been  the  case 
hitherto. 

EXPENDITURES  OX  EDUCATION. 

The  demand  for  further  expenditure  upon  education  was  not  a  popular  idea  to  put 
forward,  but  he  would  point  out  that  this  year  they  were  spending  upon  the  army 
and  navy  at  the  rate  of  30  shillings  per  head  of  the  population,  while  upon  educa- 
tion they  were  only  a])ending  at  the  rate  of  7  shillings  per  head.  Thirty  shil- 
lings on  ships  and  sailors;  7  shillings  on  schools  and  scholars!  He  submitted  that 
7  shillings  ])er  head  of  the  population  upon  i)ubli('  education  was  not  an  extravagant 
outlav.  In  other  countries  thev  did  not  consider  that  outlav  at  all  sufficient.  The 
average  expenditure  upon  maintenance  of  board  scho(ds  in  England  and  Wales  last 
year  was  488.  9d.  per  child.     In  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  it  was  368.  Id.  per  child. 
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III  Soothind  they  spout  luore  than  that,  whil»»  in  ("Jorniany,  Franco.  Belgium,  and 
ljiw-itz«*rlaiid  their  rates  of  expenditure  wer«  «1ho  liigher.  In  the  Tnited  Stiiten,  tof», 
they  found  that  after  alhnving  for  all  difi'eren^^es  hotwcen  the  cost  of  maintenance 
in  the  two  countries,  the  Hums  expended  on  eduratitm  were  far  in  exce^is  (»f  what 
they  spent  here.  Whereas  the  expenditure  in  London  per  child  lV>r  public  educa- 
tion might  go  up  as  far  as  50  shillings,  in  New  York  it  went  u])  as  high  as  ijo  per 
child,  and  in  Boston  it  went  up  even  higher.  He  did  not  suggest  that  tln*y  should 
at  one  leap  go  so  far  as  that;  hut  ho  did  suggest  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  and 
of  the  education  department  not  to  stint  the  expenditure  year  hy  year.  The  expen- 
diture of  money  on  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  hut  especially  ele- 
mentary education,  was  a  good  national  investment.  The  elfect  of  the  working  of 
the  education  acts  in  the  last  twenty-live  years  had  been  to  decrease  pauperism,  and 
to  deplete  the  gaols,  and  to  raze  prisons  to  the  ground,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
drunkenness.  A  board  B<>hool  scholar  cost  the  country  IS  shillings  a  year,  a  pauper 
coftt  £15  a  year,  an  ordinary  prisoner  cost  £2r>  a  year,  and  a  convict  cost  illO  a  year. 
S)  the  money  spent  on  education  was  well  spent. 

TIIK    rOOTNOTK   TO   AKTK.LE   73. 

He  wished  to  thank  the  vice-president  of  tiie  council  for  giving  etVect  to  several 
promises  made  last  year.  He  referred  especially  to  the  questions  of  teachers  not 
trained  in  the  colleges  and  the  system  of  teachin;r  and  inspecting  drawing.  But  he 
was  sorry  that  the  department  had  acceded  to  tlie  suggestion  to  suspend  article  73 
«>f  the  code  until  March  31  next.  That  article  provided  tliat  alter  August  'M  in  the 
present  year  the  size  of  the  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  shtuild  be  recluced  in 
number.  Even  In  the  largest  and  best  board  schools  it  was  no  iiucomuion  thing 
to  tind  classes  of  80,  90,  and  IW  children,  and  n<>  teacher  could  efhcicntly  teach 
BO  largt;  a  class.  It  was  possible  to  have  larg«.T  elasscs  than  the  code  permitted, 
because  the  classes  were  not  examined  in  detail,  but  tlie  number  of  cbiblreii  in  the 
school  was  divided  by  the  number  of  teachers.  The  right  honorable  uieinlM-r  tor 
Rothcrham  had  given  two  years'  notice  of  the  r<Miuirement  in  ri?si»ect  of  smaller 
classes,  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  tin?  t>peration  of  the  retpiirement 
had  been  postponed.  When  the  das-*  was  too  large  the  scholars  lacked  individual 
attention,  and  conse»iuently  their  school  life  was  wasted.  In  the  grammar  schools 
the  average  number  in  the  cl.iss  was  from  15  to  20,  and  in  a  girls'  high  school  the 
average  was  from  15  to  30.  There  was,  besides,  no  need  for  the  sus]»eusion  ol*  the 
requirement.  The  Itishop  of  Lou<lon  bad  declared  that  90  out  of  100  voluntary 
schools  in  the  country  could  meet  the  increased  re(]uircnu'nts  without  dilliculty, 

THE   UNQUALIFIED    I'KACTITIOM.H. 

As  to  the  failure  of  the  8Ui)plyof  fully  C|Ualitied  teachers,  every  year  there  wore 
four  times  as  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  as  there  were 
vacnucies.  The  fault  was  that  there  w<ro  not  enough  properly  established  training 
colleges.  The  supply  of  tea<hers  <lej)end»Ml  on  local  enterprise  and  denominational 
initiative.  If  there  was  a  failtire  in  tlu^  supply  of  ^uipil  teachers,  it  was  because  the 
education  department  did  not  make  the  career  sulliciently  attractive.  Something 
could  be  done  under  article  OS  of  the  code  which  enabled  a  young  woman  without 
qualification,  but  with  the  inspector's  approval,  to  teach  in  the  school.  These  girls 
belong  to  two  categories— tho.se  who  had  failed  to  i)asB  the  ]Mipil  teachers'  examina- 
tion and  those  who  had  not  even  had  that  training.  At  tirst  thj'ir  employment  was 
narrowly  restricted,  but  now  they  were  to  bo  allowed  to  toach  even  in  boys' schocds. 
Out  of  92,570  adult  teachers  in  schools,  66,310  were  women,  and  out  of  ai,000  pupil 
teachers  26,000  were  girls.  It  looked  as  though  the  men  wen?  to  be  thrust  out  of 
the  profession  altogether,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cinjumstanccs  petticoat  govt^rn- 
ment  was  not  a  bad  thing  for  children.  But  there  came  a  time  in  a  boy's  school  life 
irheu  he  wanted  something  more,  and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  department  would 
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not  assist  further  tho  tendency  to  replace  men  teachers  hy  -women.  The  tlepartment 
was  so  anxious  to  get  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  the  elementary  schools 
that  now  they  were  permitted  to  accept  head  masterships  without  any  previous  train- 
ing. Against  this  policy  of  introducing  untrained  and  nnqualificd  men  into  the 
most  responsible  positions  he  must  protest.  However  high  a  man*s  academic  attain- 
mentS;  he  might  be  a  complete  failure  when  put  in  charge  of  large  classes  and  when 
requireil  to  teach  tliem. 

Till-:   RElJiTIONS    IJETWKEN   THE   STATE   AND   THE   TEACHER. 

He  wished  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  whole  attitude  of  tho  department  toward 
it«  teachers.  The  treatment  of  the  teachers  by  the  department,  not  in  detail  but  in 
principle,  was  wholly  wrong;  it  was  shortsighted,  out  of  harmony  with  tho  usual 
practice  of  Government  departments,  and  rather  cruel.  Down  to  18C2  the  depart- 
ment took  direct  responsibility  with  regard  to  teachers;  it  recognized  them  and 
treated  tliom  as  civil  servants.  Since  1862  the  department  had  disclaimed  all 
responsibility;  it  had  said  that  it  was  no  party  to  the  engagement  of  a  teacher;  it 
refused  to  bo  a  court  of  appeal  or  even  a  moderator  in  regard  to  dismissals;  it 
shuriiod  off  all  resi)onsibility.  It  tested  tho  teacher  and  certificated  him;  it  dis- 
missed him  from  a  jiost  for  which  ho  was  not  qualified;  it  took  a  great  deal  of  care 
that  Tie  i)crformed  the  functions  assigned  to  him,  but  it  declined,  though  it  had 
often  been  asked  to  do  it,  to  see  that  the  salary  paid  to  him  was  sufficient.  It 
shullled  oil'  tho  responsibility  for  that  onto  a  board  or  committee,  which  was  in  the 
position  of  a  contractor  with  the  State.  In  other  cases  tho  Uovernment  took  care 
that  contractors  did  their  work  well,  paid  their  employees  i)roperly,  and  treated  them 
in  a  proper  way ;  it  secured  fair  play  to  tho  workers ;  it  repudiated  this  responsibil- 
ity only  in  the  caso  of  teachers  in  their  relaticms  with  school  managers  and  school 
boards.  It  insisted  on  certain  conditions  as  to  fair  wages,  i)ropcr  hours,  and  suit- 
able management  in  shipbuilding  yards,  in  army  clothing  factories,  in  printing 
works,  and  as  to  their  carpenters  employed  at  South  Kensington.  The  local  gov- 
ernment board  took  interest  in  the  oiUcials  and  employees  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 

THE  teaciij:u'8  pay. 

If  a  board  of  guardians  appointed  a  medical  oilicer  at  an  insufiicient  fialar3*,  the 
local  govornnicnt  board  said,  '^  Y'ou  must  pay  him  more.*'  The  education  depart inent 
never  did  that  kind  of  thing.  AVhy  r^hduld  it  not  do  so?  If  it  did,  the  i>rcsent 
lamentable  state  of  things  as  to  teachers  would  not  exist.  There  are  oO,S3G  rert  lo- 
cated teachers.  There  were  -135  who  had  salaries  of  under  .€10  a  year,  or  less  than  16 
shillings  a  week;  1,342  at  under  X'4o  a  year,  or  less  than  18  shillings  a  week;  2,066 
at  under  X50  a  year,  or  less  than  20  shillings  a  week;  18,395  at  salaries  under  £75  a 
year,  or  less  than  29  shillings  a  week,  and  only  2,397  who  got  salaries  of  .£200  a  year 
and  over.  This  static  of  things  could  not  exist  if  tho  Government  dealt  with  school 
managers  as  it  dealt  with  other  cjmtractors  Jind  saw  that  they  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts; and  he  had  a  right  to  ask  that  the  attitude  of  the  education  department 
toward  school  managers  and  teachers  should  be  radically  changed. 

TEXT' HE   AND    EXTRAXEoUS   TASKS. 

These  contractors  exacted  from  teachers  tasks  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
them— the  j)erformance  of  extraneous  duties  in  connection  with  church  and  parochial 
work;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  department  to  secure  teachers  against  these  exac- 
tions and  iiiiposititms.  Then  managers  could  dismiss  teachers  without  just  cause, 
and  for  the  teacher  there  was  no  remedy.  If  a  question  was  asked  in  that  House 
about  a  wrongful  dismissal  the  vice-president  would  reply,  ^'We  have  no  power  to 
interfere."  Well,  it  was  high  time  they  had  power  to  interfere.  The  teachers  were 
as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  car2>enters  at  South  Kensington  or  tailors  in  army 
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clotliiug  Avorks.  AVhy  Blumld  tlio  oclucation  department  decline  to  take  steps  to 
safeguard  tlio  interests  of  teachers  -when  the  House  had  determined  that  it  would 
secure  the  payment  of  fair  wages  undor  Covernmont  contracts?  They  could  do  it 
by  siinidy  inserting  in  the  code  conditions  as  to  the  payment  of  grants.  They  could 
lay  down  that  grants  should  bt^  withheld  where  salaries  were  not  suitable  and 
sufficient,  where  extraneous  tasks  were  compulsory,  and  where  unreasonable  and 
capricious  dismissals  had  taken  idaoe.  This  view  might  seem  to  be  now  at  present, 
but  as  time  went  on  it  would  cease  to  bo  new.  The  education  dejiartment  would 
have  to  yield  on  these  points  as  other  departments  had  yielded  on  the  labor  question. 

THi-:   SUrEPwVNXUATION    QUESTION. 

In  other  departments  i^ublic  servants  who  were  in  direct  relation  with  the  Goveri:- 
ment  received  superannuation  allowances  or  pensions,  but  in  the  case  of  the  teachers 
there  was  only  the  most  meager  i)rovision  for  a  limited  number.  Eleven  months  had 
passed  since  the  last  debate?,  when  a  favorable  statement  was  made,  but  nothing  had 
boon  done  to  realize  it.  Still  the  bulk  of  aged  and  inlirm  teachers  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  charity  or  tlie  workhouse.  That  meant  a  wast«^  of  educational 
resources.  The  teacher  past  work  still  "lags  sui>erfluous  on  the  stage,"  and  that 
involved  a  waste  of  money  and  of  the  time  of  the  scholars.  The  IStatc  did  not  get 
what  it  supposed  it  was  paying  for,  and  thus  the  «iucstion  became  an  economical  one 
as  well  as  a  sentimental  one.  But  even  the  sentiment  ought  to  have  .^ome  weight, 
for  here  you  had  men  and  women  who  had  worked  out  their  lives  ftir  a  mere  pittance; 
they  had  done  valuable  work,  contributing  to  diminish  pauperism  and  drunkenness 
and  to  empty  i)rison8,  and  their  reward  was  that  some  of  them  got  i)ensions  of  £25 
II  year,  and  the  bulk  of  them  had  not  even  that  prospect.  The  teachers  had  inti- 
mated their  willingness  to  accept  the  minimum  scale  of  allowances  proposed  by  the 
department;  less  than  was  i)roposrd  by  the  select  coumiittee,  less  than  was  given  iu 
the  civil  service,  less  than  the  police  scale,  and  less  than  the  county  council  scale; 
but  this  minimum,  so  accei)tod,  was  still  withheld.  Why,  he  did  not  know.  The 
.sum  retiuired  was  from  £30,CkK)  to  £35,000  a  year,  and  in  the  lirst  tive  years  it  would 
not  be  over  £100,000.  He  did  hope  the  right  honorable  gentleman  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  a  hope  that  something  wouUl  be  done.  Ho  believed  that  money  ought  to  be 
given  to  voluntary  schools,  but  when  it  was  given  it  ought  to  bo  on  condition  that 
the  full  benefit  of  the  extra  grant  should  go  to  the  under2)aid  teachers.  [School- 
master, July  18,  1890.] 
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Public  Industrial  Education  in  Berlin. 

When  the  okl  Trade  Institute  of  the  city  of  Berlin  was  changed  into 
an  industrial  academy,  and  later  was  transformed  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Polytechnicum  of  Charlottenburg,  there  became  ai>parent 
a  gap  between  the  public  elementary  school  work  and  the  technological 
education,  as  well  as  a  gap  between  school  and  practical  life.  It  has 
always  been  well  understood  in  Germany,  that  the  education  supported 
by  the  State  and  general  taxation  must  not  be  special  education,  but 
aim  at  general  culture.  In  other  words,  public  education  can  not  pre- 
pare  for  any  i)articular  i)rofession,  vocation,,  or  occupation ;  it  is  intended 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  culture  desirable  for  all  citizens  of 
the  State.  While  thus  any  special  preparation  for  the  trades,  or  for 
commerce,  or  for  the  higher  professions  is  excluded  from  institutions 
that  offer  education  gratuitously,  on  the  other  hand  there  ha^  arisen  a 
diflieultj' which  makes  the  establishment  of  trade  and  industrial  schools 
a  necessity.  The  labor  unions,  prompted  by  self-interest,  frequently 
prohi])it  their  members  from  engaging  apprentices;  naturally  then  tbdr 
number  is  very  small,  hence  very  few  chances  are  offered  for  the  learn- 
ing of  trades.  The  great  extension  of  xneehanieal  eontrivanccs  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  has  liberated  muck  haman  power  that  was  for- 
merly engaged  in  mere  mechanical  performaneea^  Ileuce  the  laboi  of 
the  hand  has  become  much  more  complicated,  much  more  dii&cult  to 
learn,  and,  therefore,  also  needs  much  more  caieful  study  and  exercise. 
All  these  causes  combine  to  necessitate  the  establi&iiment  of  a  number 
of  speciivl  schools,  and  the  city  government  of  Berlin,,  fully  awnre  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  labor,  liberaDy  provided  for  them.  But  it  must 
be  well  understood  that  all  the  trade  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
preparation  of  skilled  laborers  in  Germany  have  this  one  ebaraeteristic 
feature,  to  wit,  that  they  bestow  less  attention  upon  manual  labor  and 
more  to  the  underlying  x)riuciples  and  the  knoTrledge  skilkd  labor  pire- 
supposes.  This  is  the  reason  why  drawing,  matbeukatiea,.  tbe  seieneea 
of  x)hysies  and  chemistry,  and  the  like  are  taught  in  trade  schools. 
The  shop  work,  so  often  spoken  of,  and  held  up  ii&  models  of  imitatioa 
in  this  country,  is  comparatively  very  limited  and  confines  itself  to 
mere  application  of  principles  learned  during  lessons*  It  seems  as 
though  these  German  trade  schools  carefully  abstain  from  coming  into 
competition  with  the  labor  market. 

A  recent  report  of  the  superintendent  of  i>ublic  schools  in  Berlin, 
privy  councillor.  Dr.  Bertram,  states  that  the  sum  of  542,44o  marks  was 
spent  in  the  year  1895.  Of  this  sum  86,150  marks  were  contributed  by 
the  State  of  Prussia;  325,401  marks  by  the  community^  16^565  marks 
by  trade  unions,  societies,  mercantile  ilrms^  etc.,  and  the  board  of  trade 
contributed  4,000  marks  j  while  110,320  marks,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
sum  total,  were  paid  in  the  form  of  tuition  fees.  To  this  sum  total  of 
542,445  marks  ($129,102)  must  be  added  various  donations  in  form  of 
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tools  and  other  tilings,  such  as  material,  for  wbicli  no  Correct  estimate 
can  be  made.  While  this  money  is  si>ent  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
schools  preparing  for  skilled  labor,  there  mnst  be  mentioned  also  the 
fact  that  337,560  marks  ($80,330)  is  expended  by  the  city  for  so-called 
^^continuation  or  supplementary  schools,''  in  which  industrial  education 
is  a  very  essential  feature.  These  latter-named  schools  offer  post- 
graduate instruction  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone  through  the 
eight  years'  course  of  the  elementary  school.  Most  of  these  supple- 
mentary schools  offer  gratuitous  instruction,  but  not  all.^  Though 
Berlin  is  a  metropolis  of  large  size,  it  seems  remarkable  that  it  should 
pay  about  §200,000  per  year  for  purely  industrial  education. 

How  this  sum  is  distributed,  and  for  what  purposes  it  is  used,  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  statements  taken  from  Dr.  Bertram's  report. 
The  great  variety  of  trade  institutions  and  their  scope  appear  to  cover 
up  the  fundamental  idea,  but  careful  observation  reveals  it.  It  is  this: 
The  city  authorities  desire  to  give  young  men  of  aspiration  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  knowledge,  as  well  as  i)ersons  of  more  advanced 
age,  opi>ortunitie8  for  the  development  of  their  special  talents  and 
skill  that  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  found  in  the  workshop 
or  the  factory. 

It  is  the  desire  of  all  concerned  in  this  department  of  education  that 
the  student  should  not  engage  in  actual  practical  work  for  pay,  and  to 
put  the  instruction  in  close  contact  with  the  circumstances  or  occupa- 
tions of  the  learners.  Moreover,  and  this  appears  to  us  here  in  Amer- 
ica the  more  imjwrtant  and  nobler  object  of  the  schools,  the  entire 
range  of  instruction  in  these  trade  and  industrial  scliools  tends  to 
unify  several  branches  of  labor  and  to  prevent  too  much  specialization. 
Apprentices  and  young  beginners  are  very  apt  in  our  modern  time  of 
application  of  machines  to  learn  to  work  mechanically.  Specialization 
is  going  so  far  that  the  workman  is  often  degraded  taan  assistant  of 
the  machine,  instead  of  the  machine  being  his  assistant.  A  few  grips, 
a  few  touches,  a  few  motions,  are  all  the  man  has  to  do,  and  he  loses 
his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  labor  and  can  not  see  all  the  bearings  of 
a  single  trade.  These  industrial  schools  lift  the  young  man  to  a  higher 
standpoint,  from  which  he  can  view  all  the  bearings  of  his  trade  and  its 
organic  combination  with  other  trades. 

In  accordance  with  this  central  idea  the  choice  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion is  left  free  to  the  student,  and  a  systematic,  rigid  course  of  study  is 
introduced  only  in  cases  where  experience  has  proven  incontestably  in 
certain  trades  that  such  a  course  is  profitable.  Tlie  authorities  also 
desire  to  interest  and  solicit  the  active  sympatliy  of  trades  unions, 
societies,  and  experts,  by  offering  for  every  trade  that  kind  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  apt  to  supplement  its  practical  application  by  theory.  The 
eminent  success  of  the  royal  art  schools  and  industrial -museums  is 
utilized  by  employing  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  as  teachers  in 
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the  trade  scliools,  for  it  is  argued  that  a  teacher  should  know  very  much 
more  than  he  is  to  teach.  Hence  mere  artisans  can  not  be  teachers  in 
Berlin  trade  schools.  The  authorities  insist  upon  their  being  graduates 
of  schools  of  design  and  other  art  schools.  The  system  of  industrial 
education  of  Berlin,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  entirely  developed,  and  some 
of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  system  are  still  in  their  infancy;  but  in 
the  main  features  the  course  of  education  for  young  tradesmen  and 
skilled  artisans  is  designed  to  be  as  follows: 

First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  education  sketclied  in 
the  following  lines  is  designed  for  boys,  because  trades  and  industrial 
fields  in  Germany  are,  as  a  rule,  not  crowded  with  women.  Every  boy, 
then,  may  attend  a  public  elementary  school,  the  so-called  people's 
school,  which  oilers  instruction  gratuitously.  If  be  and  his  parents 
conclude  to  aim  at  a  higher  education  than  the  elementary  schools  offer, 
he  may  enter  one  of  the  twelve  higher  burger  schools  in  Berlin,  called 
Realschuleii,  which  are  so  organized  that  a  boy  coming  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  at  the  age  of  12  years  may  at  once  enter  the  fourth  grade, 
above  which  instruction  in  foreign  languages  begins.  These  schools 
admit  pupils  at  10  years  of  age,  but  in  the  first  two  years  the  chief 
work  consists  of  language  (mother  tongue),  history,  a  little  of  the  science 
of  physics,  and  geometry.  These  high  schools  are  of  course  without 
Latin.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions  receive  the  privilege  of  only 
one  year's  army  service. 

Boys  of  the  elementary  school  who  enter  these  higher  schools  at  the 
age  of  12,  and  cannot  pay  for  their  tuition,  receive  their  instruction 
gratuitously.  Boys  who  at  the  age  of  14  leave  the  elementary  school 
or  are  dropped  out  of  the  Realschulen  owing  to  poverty,  find  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  their  studies  in  the  evening  or  on  Sundays  in  so- 
called  supplementary  or  continuation  schools.  Here  the  mother  tongue, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  and  some  other  branches  are  taught 
gratuitously.  Some  of  these  continuation  schools  also  teach  higher 
branches,  such  as  foreign  languages  and  double-entry  bookkeeping;  for 
these  higher  branches  a  small  tuition  fee  is  to  be  paid. 

And  now  wo  come  to  the  purely  industrial  institutions:  (1)  The  two 
trade  schools  of  the  city.  The  older  of  the  two  began  in  October,  1880. 
It  was  called  into  existence  by  the  city  authorities  with  the  active 
cooi»eration  of  the  State.  From  the  moment  that  the  new  principal, 
I'rofessor  Jessen,  was  called  from  Hamburg  to  take  charge  of  this  first 
trade  school  in  Berlin  the  latter  has  increased  in  extent  and  importance 
beyond  everything  that  even  the  most  extravagant  expectations  could 
have  imagined — enrolling  2,193  students  in  1894-95.  The  other  school  is 
almost  a  copy  of  the  first,  following  in  all  essentials  the  plan  evolved 
by  experience  in  the  first  trade  school.  Professor  Bertram  describes  it 
as  follows : 

The  original  plan  intended  to  give  persons  beyond  the  age  of  compnlsory  educa- 
tion, aii<l  who  liave  complet(Ml  the  \vork  of  the  elementary  school,  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing  and  modeling,  in  arithmetic,  mechanics  and  physics,  and,  lastly. 
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in  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic.  Tlie  school  was  intended  to  accommodate  600  8tn- 
dents;  the  expenditure,  aside  from  the  tnition  fee  charged,  was  estimate:!  at  30,000 
marks  per  annnm,  of  which  the  State  intended  to  pay  one-half.  At  present  (in  18jr)) 
the  State  pays  20,000  marks  and  the  city  100,000  marks.  The  school  fully  lives  up 
to  the  original  plan,  but  it  has  extended  its  field  of  usefulness  so  much  that  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  industrial  world  of  the  German  Empire.  To  prore  this  it  iiiny 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  courses  for  mechanical  drawing  it  prepares  its  students  for 
the  work  of  a  great  number  of  trades,  such  as  watchmcikers,  stone  masons,  and  tlie 
like.  lu  day  classes  it  prepares  fresco  painters.  Students  of  these  classes  come 
only  in  winter,  and  they  come  to  Berlin  for  this  particular  juirpose  from  all  over 
the  Empire.  Similar  classes  prepare  cabinetmakers,  wood  engravers,  etc.  The 
school  has  lately  opened  day  classes  for  mechanical  engineers,  and  likewise  for 
elo<'tro-technical  work.  Among  the  students  there  are  found  masters.  Journeymen, 
laborers,  drawing  teachers,  side  by  side  with  students  who  are  just  beginning  to 
prepare  themselves  for  a  trade. 

This  Berlin  Trade  School  is  a  nursery  of  special  schools,  the  first  beginnings  of 
which  are  found  within  its  walls ;  thus,  for  instance,  we  find  the  typographical  schr)ol 
started  here;  but,  above  all,  it  is  a  nursery  of  modern  methods  of  teaching.  This, 
indeed,  is  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  we  may  describe  it  by  stating  it  to  be 
an  experimental  station  for  teaching  trades. 

lu  order  to  relieve  the  school  of  its  overcrowded  classes  a  second 
trade  school  was  established  in  October,  1892.  This  second  school  had 
already  in  1895  a  total  of  850  students.  Thi?.  school  follows  the  first 
iu  all  essentials  except  iu  physics,  which  science  is  excluded  owing  to 
want  of  suitable  rooms;  instead  of  that  it  has  a  day  class  for  painters, 
and  has  lately  opened  also  a  class  for  artistic  metal  and  brazier  work. 
Drawing  of  metal  and  conventionalized  floral  designs  is  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  this  school. 

The  builders'  school,  representing  all  the  trades  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  is  formed  according  to  the  model  prescribed  by  the 
Prussian  State  authorities,  and  it  is,  like  the  two  trade  schools,  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  the  community  jointly.  It  has  381  students 
iu  four  succeeding  yearly  classes. 

The  weaving  school  in  Berlin  was  formerly  intended  only  as  a  special 
school  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  textile  industry,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go  from  one  department  to  anoth(T 
without  going  through  the  otherwise  necessary  period  of  apprentice- 
ship. But  the  school  has  greatly  extended  its  usefulness  by  attempting 
to  represent,  and,  as  it  were,  foreshadow,  the  frequently  changing  fash- 
ions in  the  branch  of  textile  industry.  This  school,  like  all  other  trade 
and  industrial  schools  in  Berlin,  constantly  keei)S  tliis  leading  idea  in 
mind,  namely,  every  workman  should  know  more,  and  should  be  able- 
to  do  more,  than  one  thing.  It  is  not  only  desirable  but  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  necessary  for  him  to  know  many  branches  of  his  trade.  If 
lie  be  a  weaver  in  silk  he  should  know  the  tricks  of  the  trade  of  the 
linen  weaver,  or  the  cotton  weaver,  or  the  woolen  weaver;  and  the  same 
holds  good  in  other  cases.  The  instruction  extends  over  hand  looms, 
mechanical  looms,  and  work  in  passementerie.  The  possibility  of  oflfer- 
ing  to  Sunday  and  evening  school  students  so  fine  an  equipment  in 
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apparatus  and  means  of  instruction  dates  from  the  year  1889,  when, 
in  addition  to  tUeso  courses,  day  classes  were  opened  which,  according 
to  the  present  terminology,  are  called  the  higher  weaving  school.  The 
two  divisions  are  supplemented  by  an  evening  school  for  merchants  of 
the  textile  branch  j  and  lately  the  beginning  of  a  school  for  dyers  has 
been  made.  The  organization  of  all  Prussian  weaving  schools  is  occu- 
pying the  secretary  of  the  doi^artment  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
his  object  is  to  make  them  more  uniform  than  they  are  at  present. 
Tuition  fees  are  not  required  of  apprentices  and  workmen  in  the  textile 
industry.  Two  other  institutions  must  be  mentioned  which  are  prob- 
ably characteristic  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  They  arc  the  cabinetmaker's 
school  and  what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Hall. 

In  the  continuation  of  supi)lementary  schools  it  was  noticed  that 
mechanical  drawing  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  young 
people  ill  preparation  for  certain  branches  of  instruction  closely  allied 
with  and  forming  the  basis  of  trade  and  industrial  education.  Indeed, 
this  special  kind  of  drawing,  the  so-called  drawing  of  working  models, 
seems  to  be  the  backbone  of  instruction  offered  in  the  continuation 
schools.  The  further  this  system  of  schools  developed,  and  the  more 
the  number  of  pupils  increasedj  the  more  desirable  became  professional 
supervision  and  technical  instruction  in  the  industrial  features  of  draw- 
ing; and  to  meet  this  demand  it  was  deemed  appropriate  to  establish 
what  is  known  as  the  Industrial  Hall.  The  courses  of  technical  draw- 
ing arranged  for  locksmiths  and  artistic  metal  workers,  machine  build- 
ers, tinsmiths,  instrument  makers,  etc.,  remained  where  they  had  been 
given,  but  in  the  Central  Industrial  Hall  all  branches  of  industry  were 
united  in  one  and  taught  by  a  Ri)ecially  and  well-qualified  group  of 
teachers.  At  the  head  of  this  institution  wa«  placed  a  very  skillful 
man  who  had,  through  long  years  of  experience  in  the  trades  school, 
proved  to  be  particularly  well  fitted  for  this  position.  He  is  the  super- 
visor of  technical  mechanical  drawing  courses;  ho  selects  proper  teach- 
ers and  determines  the  method  and  means  of  instruction,  bo  that  now 
the  city  authority  has  some  guaranty  that  the  various  industrial  courses 
arc  appropriately  prepared  for  by  the  instruction  given  in  drawing. 
The  Industrial  Hall  has  ten  subdepartments  distributed  over  the  vari- 
ous i>arts  of  the  city.  This  is  to  enable  the  students  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  participate  in  the  instruction,  so  that  everyone  finds  instruc- 
tion near  his  home.  These  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening  and  on 
Sundays.  The  drawing  does  not  confine  itself  to  technical  and  pro- 
fessional drawing  only,  but  includes  projective  drawing  and  mechanics. 
The  authorities  entertain  the  hope  that  this  instruction  in  drawing 
which  centers  in  the  Industrial  Hall,  and  which  was  participated  in 
during  the  winter  of  1895  by  1,400  students,  may  in  future  time  change 
into  a  day  school  for  machine  builders. 

A  similar  development  has  been  noticed  in  the  school  of  cabinet- 
makers.    Cabinetmakers  have  great  need  for  technical  drawing,  and 
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especially  iu  desiguing  new  models;  lience  it  was  desirable  to  establish 
proper  supervisors,  so  that  tlie  various  courses  offered  in  the  city  might 
be  fostered  and  cared  for  uniformly.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  now  a 
largo  number  of  drawing  courses  for  cabinetmakers,  altogether  seven 
different  departments  in  various  i^arts  of  the  city.  The  next  step  con- 
templated is  to  combine  a  school  for  turners  with  the  cabinetmakers' 
school.  The  Turners'  Union  has  exx>rcs8ed  the  desire  that  such  a  school 
be  established,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  connect  it  with  an  established 
school,  especially  since  tbe  two  trades  of  cabinetmaking  and  turning 
are  so  closely  allied.  Woodcarving  is  carefully  attended  to  m  the 
cabinetmakers^  school,  and  not  having  the  desired  space,  some  of  the 
apprentices  of  this  school  have  occupied  the  upper  halls  of  common 
schools,  which,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  be  utilized  only 
in  the  evening.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  a  successful  trial 
has  been  made  to  change  this  cabinetmakers'  school  into  a  day  school, 
for  many  of  the  apprentices  and  sons  of  masters  in  that  trade  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  release  from  work  in  their  shops  in  order  to  attend 
the  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  a  week.  But  in  all  parts  of 
the  school,  whether  in  the  central  school  for  cabinetmakers  or  in  the 
various  branch  schools,  it  is  drawing  which  forms  the  chief  branch  and 
mainstay  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

Aside  from  the  schools  thus  far  mentioned,  Berlin  has  15  other  special 
schools  for  trades,  namely,  for  masons  and  cari>enter8,  for  2)ainters, 
chimney  sweeps,  barbers,  wheelwrights,  glaziers,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths, paper  hangers  and  decorators,  basket  braiders,  bookbinders, 
gardeners,  printers,  and  tailors.  The  potters  also  have  a  school,  but 
that  is  supported  by  the  city  only  in  so  far  as  the  city  allows  the  use 
of  certain  available  schoolrooms  for  its  use.  It  is  confidently  hoped 
that  this  school  will  soon  enter  into  closer  relations  with  the  city 
government. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  originated  in  trades  unions,  or,  if  not  that, 
they  have  been  suggested  and  aided  by  the  unions.  In  most  of  them 
drawing  is  greatly  fostered,  although  some  of  them  represent  trades  in 
which  drawing  is  not  essential,  but  which  require  only  manual  dex- 
terity; thus,  for  instance,  the  barbers  and  hairdressers,  whose  trade 
is  very  extensive  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  whose  school  is  very  numer- 
ously attended.  Wheelwrights  began  with  a  small  workshop  for  pupils. 
The  bookbinders  have  gone  much  further,  using  rooms  which  were 
specially  designed  and  erected  for  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
basket  braiders'  school.  For  such  trades  as  bookbinding,  basket  braid- 
ing, and  the  like  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  practice  workshop  is 
very  urgent.  In  the  bookbinders'  trade  the  division  of  labor  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  apprentices  can  practice 
through  their  apprenticeship  without  ever  having  completely  seen  how 
a  book  is  bound.  This  school  shows  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade  and  enables  the  student  to  try  his  hand  at  all  of  them,  so  that 
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when  he  changes  from  oue  workshop  to  another  in  after  life  he  may  t)c 
able  to  change  his  occupation  as  necessity  or  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
demand.  There  is  scarcely  a  specialty  in  the  trade  that  is  not  carefully 
and  judiciously  represented  in  the  bookbinders'  school. 

Similar  things  may  be  said  regarding  the  basket  braiders.  They 
have  so-called  common  beaten  work  as  well  as  fine  artistic  work ;  they 
also  manufacture  wicker  and  rattan  furniture.  Each  master  of  a  shop 
usually  has  a  specialty,  and  hence  apprentices  in  his  shop  would  learn 
only  that  specialtyj  but  in  a  braiders'  school  he  learns  all  the  many 
features  of  the  trade.  Other  schools,  like  those  of  paper  hangers  and 
decorators,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  show  certain  features  of  the  trade 
and  certain  devices  not  commonly  taught  to  apprentices  in  workshops- 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  students  of  tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  taught 
to  use  the  cutting  machine  and  to  calculate  mathematically  the  size 
of  every  part  of  the  garment,  one  part  being  given.  The  authorities  of 
Berlin  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  courses  in  garment  cutting 
were  attended  by  masters  as  well  as  by  apprentices  and  journeymen. 

The  house  decorators' school  in  Berlin  is  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition, partly  owing  to  the  flourishing  trade  of  paper  hangers  and  fresco 
painters.  Berlin  since  1870  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  many  Ameri- 
can cities.  Much  building  and  remodeling  of  houses  is  going  on,  and 
the  refined  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  seems  to  require  the 
art  of  decorators  more  generally.  Other  trade  schools  need  not  be 
described;  a  mere  mention  will  suflBce.  The  gardeners' school  draws 
into  its  influence  young  gardeners  from  far  and  near.  They  chiefly 
study  botany  and  drawing,  make  excursions  with  their  teachers,  and 
practice  surveying  and  leveling,  drainage,  and  other  x>ractical  parts  of 
landscape  gardening. 

Dr.  Bortram,  being  asked,  '*  What  is  the  result  of  these  various  trade 
schools?"  says: 

I  can  not  as  yet  give  utterance  to  a  definite  opinion  concerning  the  reAults,  because 
this  extensive  system  of  industrial  education  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  have 
developed  fruit;  but  I  may  confidently  state,  without  apprehension  of  saying  too 
much,  that  with  the  opportunities  that  were  offered  the  eagerness  to  learn  increased 
extraordinarily,  which  is  a  moHt  hopeful  indication  of  wholesome  influence.  I 
observe,  secondly,  that  the  opposition  against  trade  schools,  which  used  to  be  very 
strong  among  the  masters,  has  almost  died  out,  and  that,  thirdly,  the  usefulness  of 
apprentices  in  workshops  and  factories  is  being  recognized  all  over  the  city,  because 
they  can  apply  in  actual  work  that  which  they  learn  theoretically  in  school. 

The  real  value  of  a  system  of  schools  can  not  be  estimated  until  its 
graduates  have  had  time  to  prove  to  the  world  what  they  have  learned, 
and  how  successfully  they  can  apply  their  knowledge.  That  requires 
more  time  than  many  impatient  people  will  concede. 

The  authorities  in  Berlin  entertain  the  hope  that  the  further  devel- 
opment of  this  system  of  trade  schools  will  aid  the  trades  in  one 
particular,  to  wit:  The  school  teaches  the  construction  and  use  of 
machines  used  in  trades,   and  acquaints  the  student  with  various 
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motors,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  tradesman's 
basiness.  The  present  extensive  system  of  electrical  motors  enables 
a  poor  man  to  use  mechanical  power  in  his  shop,  and  thus  to  compete 
with  his  wealthy  rival.  A  connection  between  workshop  and  factory 
is  established  or  made  possible,  since  the  factory  owner  will,  it  is 
evident,  prefer  men  who  have  learned  in  actual  contact  with  machines 
how  to  perform  skillful  manipulations.  And  whenever  new  inventions 
change  the  aspect  of  any  trade,  the  men  skilled  in  numerous  phases  of 
their  work  are  apt  to  find  occasion  for  their  talents,  while  those  who 
only  understand  the  mechanical  part  are  easily  stranded. 

A   summary  of  statistics  of  the  trade   schools  in  Berlin   is   here 
appended : 

Summary  of  statinticM  in  lS94-9o, 


Schools. 


.  Nnmber  '  Number  '  p_,,„„,i 
i  of  teach-  ,    of  8tu-      Kxpoml- 
era.       '    deiit^t. 


itures. 


First  City  Trade  School.. 
.Second  City  Trade  School 

City  BuUdera'  School 

City  Weavers'  School  .... 
Ceutral  iDdostrial  Hall,.. 
School  for— 

Cabinetmakers 

Bricklayers , 

Painters 

Chimney  sweeps 

Barbers 

Wheelwrights 

Glaziers 

Paperhangers 

Shoemakers 

Blacksmiths 

Braiders 

Bookbinders 

Gardeners 

Printers , 

Tailors 

Saddlers 


Total 

Bxtraordinary  expcnsas 


Grand  total 

Amount  spent  for  industrial  education  iu  continuation  Hchools. 

Grand  total * 


65 
31 
34 
30 
53 

15 
6 

11 
5 

20 
5 
5 
6 

11 
5 
5 
7 
6 

13 
G 
3 


336 


2,103 
908 
381 
303 

1,235 

755 
233 
388 
120 
492 

05 

83 
250 
228 
168 

27 
111 

98 
872 
330 
162 


8,992 


$32. 657 
14. 342 
21.  395 
12,006 
10,  202 

4,504 

3,155 
372 

1.860 
883 
373 

2  702 

1.  78J 
522 
506 

1,071 
287 

1,707 
723 
891 

li:;.  i:;2 
ir>.970 

120.  102 
80.  :io9 

209,  441 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  what  is  done  for  indus- 
trial education  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  Ameri- 
can opinion  of  industrial  education  in  Germany,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
success  of  that  Empire  in  commerce  and  various  domains  of  industry. 
The  following  quotation  is  an  editorial  article  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (September  26,  1896),  which  deserves  great  credit  for  shrewd  obser- 
vation and  candid  statement.  The  article  is  headed  *'  The  secrets  of 
Germany's  industrial  success." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  in  the  industrial  world  Just  now  is  the  commandiug 
position  which  is  being  won  by  the  German  manufacturers  aud  the  rapid  encroach- 
ments which  they  are  making  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  other  natious,  and  particu- 
larly upon  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  taking  note  of  this  development  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  nothing  new — that  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  outburst  of 
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energy.  It  is  merely  the  larger  development,  the  coming  of  a;;e,  of  a  system  which 
has  been  steadily  at  work  in  Germany  for  many  years.  Her  industrial  triumph, 
which  has  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  world  at  large,  and  with  a  rude  awakening 
shock  to  Great  Britain  in  particular,  is  no  surprise  to  the  German  people  themselves. 
In  school  and  college,  in  Avorkshop  and  factory,  by  carefully  planned  organizations 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  have  set  in  motion  a  system  of  industrial  forces  which  arc 
now  working  out  the  desired  results  with  mechanical  regularity  and  precision. 

The  German  mind  is  essentially  scientific  and  methodical.  It  was  these  qualities 
that  contributed  largely  to  the  signal  triumjih  of  the  German  arms  in  the  memora- 
ble war  of  1870.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  intervened  since  the  close 
of  the  struggle  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  Germany  has  been  applying  the 
same  sciontilic  juethods  to  the  arts  of  peace;  and  with  such  success  that  it  begins  to 
look  as  though  her  industrial  armies  were  going  to  occupy  the  broad  fields  of  inter- 
national commerce  with  the  same  resistless  energy  with  which  her  battalions 
marched  from  Saarbriick  to  Sedan  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Germany  owes  her  industrial  success  to  her  system  of  scientilic  training  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  the  close  fellowship  which  exists  between  her  factories  and  her 
schools,  arid  to  her  elaborate  organizations  for  theY'ontrol  and  development  of  com- 
merce. 

That  the  scientific  course  in  German  schools  was  thorough  and  effective  has  always 
been  well  understood;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  private  letter  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Ostwald,  the  distinguished  German  chemist,  to  his  English  friend,  Professor 
Ramsay,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  i>articularly  of  the  English  people,  who 
are  most  nearly  aftected,  to  the  practical  use  to  which  the  scientific  researches  of 
their  specialists  are  put  by  the  German  people.  It  appears  from  this  letter  tbat 
there  is  a  close  alliance  between  the  German  manufacturers  and  the  universities  and 
high-grade  technical  schools.  In  tbe  chemical  industry,  for  instance,  it  seems  that 
splendid  inducements  are  ofiVred  to  the  graduates  of  technical  colleges  to  enter  the 
laboratories  which  form  part  of  the  e([uipmeiit  of  the  factories.  These  young  men 
are  engaged,  not  for  the  executive  work  of  the  establishment,  but  for  jjurely  experi- 
mental work  in  the  laboratory.  They  form  a  brigade  of  skilled  inventors,  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  improved  processes  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture 

Speaking  of  this  system.  Professor  Ostwald  says: 

''The  research  laboratory  in  such  a  work  is  only  diffeient  from  one  in  a  university 
by  its  being  more  splendidly  and  sumptuously  fitted  than  the  latter.  I  have  heard 
from  the  business  managers  of  such  works  that  they  have  not  unfrequently  men  who 
have  worked  for  four  years  without  practical  success;  but  if  they  know  them  to 
possess  ability,  they  keep  them  notwithstanding,  and  in  most  cases  with  ultimate 
success  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  former  resultless  years." 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  *^  there  are  ofteu  more  than  one  hundred  Ph.  D.'s  in  a 
single  manufactory,"  and  that  this  little  arm}'  of  qualified  scientists  is  occupied 
solely  in  "making  inventions,"  we  begin  to  understand  why  it  is  that  Germany  is 
already  preeminent  in  certain  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  likely  to  become  so  in 
others  before  long.  Invention  is  no  longer  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  often  uninstruotcd  individual.  In  the  special  laboratory  there  will  be 
no  long  hours  of  fruitless  search  for  an  object  whose  supposed  existence  is  based 
upon  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  physics  or  mechanies.  In  this  admirable 
combination  of  the  skilled  theorist  and  the  trained  mechanic  there  is  little  left  to 
chance,  and  the  development  of  an  art  is  carried  on  by  the  sure  and  logical  process 
of  experiment,  invention,  and  design. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  in  German  industrial  economy  is  her  elaborate  system 
for  the  fostering  and  extension  of  trade.  This  includes  the  founding,  in  certain 
industrial  centers,  of  chambers  of  commerce.  These  institutions  are  intended  to  deal 
with  questions  of  home  and  foreign  trade  in  the  broadest  possible  manner. 
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"There  is  no  question  connected  ^vith  the  development  of  trade  interests,  of  manu- 
factures, credit  capacity  of  foreign  countries,  advant:ige.s  to  l)o  obtained  by  treaty 
stipnlations,  injuries  resulting  from  measures  adopted  by  otber  nations  in  restraint 
of  tra^le,  which  is  not  tborou«fhly  discussed  and  carefully  considered  by  the  many 
German  chambers  of  commerco  scattered  over  the  country.  These  bodies  report  to 
the  minister  of  commerce  with  regard  to  the  influence  and  bearing  of  all  such  matters^ 
as  they  are  connected  with  tho  commercial  interests  of  the  various  localities;  and  by 
petition  or  otherwise  they  often  secure  action  through  their  minister  and  the  minis* 
ter  of  foreign  affairs  which  is  of  great  adrantage  to  them." 

As  tho  necessary  counterpart  of  this  organization  at  home,  tho  Germans  are  about 
to  establish  a  system  of  commercial  attaches,  whoso  agents  shall  be  specially  trained 
for  the  service  and  shall  form  a  recognized  part  of  tho  national  representation  in 
foreign  countries.  Tho  work  of  the  attache  will  be  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
emlKHlied  by  our  own  consuls  in  their  *' consular  reports,"  many  of  which,  be  it  said, 
are  admirable  documeuts  and  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation.  He  will  furnish  to  the 
homo  government  a  statement  in  detail  of  tho  particular  commodities  which  are 
re4[uir<.-d  in  his  district,  and  will  keep  it  informed  of  the  volume  and  nature  of  the 
trade  ilono  there  by  competitors;  and,  indeed,  ho  will  report  any  facts  which  might 
bo  of  service  for  dissemination  among  tho  various  local  boards  of  trade  above  men- 
tioned. 

Visitors  to  tho  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  will  remember  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent display  that  was  made  by  Germany,  and  2>articu]arly  the  collection  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  It  was  a  special  effort,  care- 
fully planned  and  effectively  carried  out,  and  German  foreign  trade  is  feeling  the 
stimulus  of  that  costly  display  at  tho  present  moment. 

Our  brief  consideration  of  this  subject  suggests  that,  while  it  more  immediately 
concerns  tho  commercial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  also  a  practical  interest 
for  tho  United  States.  In  our  future  commercial  development  and  expansion  we 
shall  certainly  enter  into  a  most  active  competition  with  the  two  nations  above 
mentioned.  It  is  a  question  which  wo  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  our 
native  iuventiveness  and  mochanical  skill  should  not  bo  stimulated  and  rendered 
more  efficient  by  such  a  triple  alliance  of  science,  industry,  and  organization  as  is 
now  carrying  Germany  to  the  front  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


Salaries  of  Teachers  in  tile  People's  Schools  in  Gebmany. 

The  question  of  raising  tho  salaries  of  teachers  has  of  late  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  legislative  bodies  of  the  various  German 
States,  esi)€cially  in  Prussia.  A  bill  laid  before  the  Prussian  Diet 
during  its  session  in  1896  regulates  the  salaries,  but  in  every  case  it 
refers  to  the  minimum  beginner's  salary,  and  leaves  the  adjustment  of 
the  maximum  sum  to  the  communities.  The  following  tables,  with 
explanations,  are  gathered  from  an  article  by  Sector  J.  Tews,  of  Berlin, 
who  carefully  compiles  and  critically  analyzes  the  educational  statis- 
tics of  his  native  country  from  official  and  private  sources.     lie  says: 

In  order  to  present  the  situation  as  it  now  actually  exists  iu  Germany,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  together  as  many  statemeuts  as  possible.  There  are  varied  opinions 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper  pay  for  elementary  school  teachers.  From  some 
States  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics,  namely,  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  Meck- 
lenburg^ Schaumburg-Lippe.  and   Waldeck.      Little    irregularities   could  not    be 
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avoided ;  they  are  explained  in  tlio  text  accompanying  the  tables.  It  is  quite  aston- 
ishing to  Pco  how  many  teachers  are  paid  minimum  salaries.  According  to  the  tables 
from  Wiirtemberg  that  refer  to  the  year  1891-92,  there  were  3,406  teachers,  of  whom 
511  were  marked  as  belonging  to  the  eleventh  year  of  service,  yet  these  511  were  still 
drawing  the  minimum  salary.  Besides,  Wiirtemberg  had  in  the  same  year  1,280 
teachers  not  definitely  employed  who  had  been  teaching  between  one  and  ten  years. 
In  Saxony,  during  the  year  1894,  Mr.  Rocke  prepared  a  statement  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  among  8,239  teachers  there  were  1,902  definitely  engaged  and  336  assistants 
who  were  still  drawing  the  lowest  salary,  which  is  equal  to  28.3  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  in  Saxony  and  26  per  cent  of  the  assistants.  The  tables 
following  on  pages  153  to  155  are  arranged  according  to  the  annual  increases  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  governmental  regulation. 

1.  Only  the  minimum  salaries,  with  regular  increases  owing  to  the  age  and  length 
of  service  which  are  required  by  law,  are  recorded  in  this  table.  No  voluntary 
addition  to  the  salary  voted  for  by  communities  has  been  considered.  Though 
these  cases  are  quite  numerous,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  correct  to  consider  them,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  object  to  state  the  legal  requirements  only. 

2.  "Wherever  in  any  State,  as  for  instance  in  Hessia,  Gotha,  and  Weimar,  higher 
salaries  are  fixed  by  law  for  the  cities  and  lower  salaries  for  rural  schools,  the  lower 
salaries  have  been  inserted  in  the  table  in  preference  to  the  higher,  the  latter  being 
in  the  minority. 

3.  Where  professional  teachers,  such  as  assistants,  adjuncts,  substitutes,  etc., 
receive  a  salary  fixed  by  law,  these  salaries  have  been  recorded  in  the  proper  col- 
umn. Where  promotion  to  a  definite  appointment  is  not  regulated  by  law,  the 
average  provisional  period  is  assumed. 

4.  Where  free  fuel  is  granted  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  teachers,  100  marks  is 
added  in  the  salary  in  the  table,  and  50  marks  to  that  of  assistants.  This  has  been 
done  with  statements  from  Sondershausen  and  Liibeck,  and  also  Saxony.  For 
Hamburg  a  different  figure  had  to  be  taken,  namely,  150  marks  for  teachers  and  50 
marks  for  assistants,  since  these  are  the  actual  sums  ])aid. 

5.  WHierever  the  teacher  acts  as  organist  or  sexton  and  receives  extra  pay  for  such 
work,  the  pay  is  not  mentioned  in  the  tables,  because,  practically,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actual  school  work  and  its  remuneration. 

Special  notes  are  made  with  refereuce  to  each  separate  State: 

Bavaria :  This  Kingdom  has  no  maximum  salary  fixed  by  law.  The  law  prescribes 
increases  of  90  marks  at  intervals  of  five  years.  After  forty  years  service  the  Bava- 
rian teachers  draw  1.720  marks;  after  forty-five  years,  1,810;  aft«r  fifty  years,  1,900 
marks;  while  the  teachers  in  the  Palatinate  draw  only  1,620,  1,710,  and  1,800  marks, 
respectively.    This  necessitated  a  double  entry  in  the  table  for  Bavaria. 

In  Wiirtemberg  the  begiuners  in  the  profession  draw  620  marks  per  annum  dur- 
ing the  first  five  yeara,  and  790  marks  until  thcN  reiich  the  tenth  year.  Aside  from 
the  salary,  they  are  provided  with  a  furnished  room,  fuel,  and  light.  The  compiler 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  this  at  70  marks,  hence  the  figures  in  the  column  will  be 
foinul  to  bo  690  and  860,  respectively.  Definitely  appointed  teachers  are  allowed 
by  law  supplies  to  the  amount  of  70  marks. 

lu  Saxony  the  assistants  are  granted  free  fuel  or  a  sum  of  50  marks.  Very  few 
comiuunities  in  Saxony  have  gone  beyond  the  minimum  salaries  prescribed  by  law. 

In  Badeu  the  candidates,  that  is,  the  beginners,  receive  800  marks,  and  after  having 
passed  their  State  examination  the  salary  is  increased  to  900  marks.  For  older 
assistant  teachers  many  communities  pay  as  much  as  1,100  marks,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning salaries  of  rectors  or  principals.  Rent  is  calculated  at  150  marks  for  such  teach- 
ers. Principals  in  schools  with  four  teachers  receive  100  marks,  and  where  the 
school  has  more  than  four  teachers  200  marks,  additional.  If  the  teachers  serve  in 
su])plementary  schools  and  evening  classes  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  year,  namely, 
100  marks.     If  he  teaches  gymnastics  an  additional  25  marks  is  paid.     Since  most 
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teachers  in  small  comnninities  act  as  urj^auists,  nud  some  hh  sextoDS,  tlieir  inromo  is 
increased  to  a  uiucli  greater  suui  tliaii  is  stated  in  the  table. 

In  Hessia  a  new  law  bas  been  passed  which  will  come  into  force  April  1,  1897. 
Definite  appointment  of  the  teacher  is  calculated  from  the  date  of  passiu«i^  the  second 
State  examination,  while  in  other  States  it  is  the  first  examination.  This  examina- 
tion IS  usually  passed  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  graduating  from  the  normal 
schools.  In  larger  communities  much  higher  salaries  are  paid,  but  since  it  is  the 
cbject  to  show  the  minimum  salaries  they  are  omitted  from  the  table. 

Oldenburg:  The  teachers  in  Ohlenburg  are  classed  as  head  teachers  and  assistants. 
Head  teachers  are  the  principals  of  graded  schools  and  the  teachers  of  ungraded 
schools  in  the  country ;  all  other  teachers  are  called  assistants.  The  minimum  salary 
of  a  head  teacher  is  900  marks,  but  in  the  cities  180  to  800  marks  are  a<l(led.  To  the 
minimum  (or  "stock'*)  salary  are  also  added  six  increases  at  75  marks  each  after 
five,  ton,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty -five,  and  thirty  years  of  service,  counted  from  the 
definite  appointment.  The  teachers  are  employed  temporarily  for  nearly  four  years. 
There  is  a  further  classification  of  the  assistants  into  those  of  the  first  and  second 
class.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  calculate  the  salaries  for  insertion  in  the  table. 
The  increases  are  not  in  most  cases  regulated  by  law  but  depend  ii]iou  the  good  will 
of  the  authorities  in  office.  Hence  the  table  contains  statements  for  Oldenburg, 
with  reference  to  the  first  ten  years  of  service,  that  may  not  in  every  case  be  correct, 
but  they  are  the  result  of  careful  computation.  The  higher  salaries  could  not  bo 
stated  with  exactness  either,  since  in  most  cases  a  local  increase  is  voted  which  is 
rarely  less  than  300  marks.  In  graded  schools  the  second  teacher  draws  the  salary 
of  ahead  teacher.  The  principal  receives  an  indemnity  of  90  to  120  marks  if  his 
school,  or  rather  his  residence,  is  not  provided  with  an  extensive  garden  in  which  to 
raise  vegetables  and  fruit.  This  indemnity  for  land  is  invariably  inserted  in  the 
table  and  quoted  at  90  marks.  The  Government  of  Oldenburg  is  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  a  bill  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

In  Weimar  there  is  a  distinction  made  between  rural  districts  and  towns  of  the 
third,  second,  and  first  class.  The  minimum  salary  fixed  for  towns  of  the  third  class 
rau):;es  between  860  and  1,710  marks,  in  towns  of  the  second  class  between  800  and 
1,860  marks,  and  in  towns  of  the  first  class  between  920 and 2,010  marks;  obtainable 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  counted  from  the  day  of  graduation  in  the  nor- 
mal school.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  duchy  ^o  do  away  with  the  diifor- 
ences  and  place  the  teachers  all  on  the  same  level  with  those  of  towns  of  the  first 
class.  The  teachers  also  claim  remuneration  for  service  in  church,  either  as  organist 
or  sexton,  or  whatever  other  service  the  church  insists  upon. 

In  Brunswick  the  city  teachers  have  between  750  and  2,100  marks;  besides  that 
they  enjoy  free  rent,  which  in  the  country  is  paid  'Mn  natura"  and  is  estimated  at  150 
marks,  or  an  indemnity  of  90  marks  for  the  first  five  years,  120  marks  for  the  secoud 
five  years,  150  marks  for  the  third  five  years,  and  180  marks  after  the  eighteenth 
year  of  service. 

In  Auhalt  the  teachers  are  not  paid  extra  for  rent.  Whore  there  is  a  residence  for 
the  teacher  connected  with  tUe  schoolhouse,  rent  is  deducted  from  his  stock  salary. 
If  be  draws  less  than  1,500  marks,  the  sum  of  60  marks  is  deducted ;  if  he  draws  more 
than  1,500  marks,  90  marks  is  deducted  for  the  use  of  the  residen<-e.  In  the  table 
these  sums  are  already  deducted.  There  is  a  slight  dillerence  between  the  salaries 
paid  in  small  cities  and  in  larger  cities,  but  the  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  equalize 
tiie  salaries  and  the  Government  is  willing  to  meet  the  teachers  in  this. 

In  Ootha  there  is  a  higher  scale  of  salaries  for  the  three  cities^  Gotha,  Ohrdruf, 
and  Waltershaiisen,  than  the  table  contains.  In  Coburg  the  scales  for  city  ti^achers 
are  considerably  higher  than  those  mentioned  in  the  table.  In  Meiningen  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  the  t<*acliers  an  additional  salary  of  from  100  t<)  200  marks  and  200 
marks  indemnity  for  rent. 

In  Altenburg  the  rural  teachers  are  classed  with  the  teachers  of  towns  of  the  third 
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class,  nnd  it  Is'this  minimnm  that  is  contained  in  tlie  table.  In  Hoasa  (senior  line) 
tho  head  teachers  receive  an  additional  salary  of  60  marks  for  supervision  of  their 
schools,  hat  tho  cities  pay  the  salaries. 

In  Schwarzburg'Sondershaosen  rent  is  not  paid,  hut  fuel  and  light  are  allowed. 
These  differences  have  been  adjusted  in  the  tables. 

Schaamburg-Lippe  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  table  because  there  was  fonnd  no 
basis  of  comparison  between  tho  teachers  called  head  teachers  and  assistants  and 
})etween  teachers  of  the  various  classes  of  towns.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
tho  salaries  range  between  850  and  1,200  marks,  and  increase  at  intervals  of  five  years 
100  marks  each  time.  Increases  are  calculated  from  the  day  of  definite  appointment, 
and  church  service  is  calculated  at  300  marks  per  year. 

Tho  salaries  of  rural  teachers  of  the  Stato  of  Hamburg  are  ivs  follows:  Assistants 
from  six  to  eight  years  receive  between  800  and  1,000  marks,  a  famished  room,  and 
50  marks  for  fuel.  Among  the  definitely  appointed  teachers,  the  following  categories 
are  to  be  distinguished : 


Teachers  in  ungraded  schools  with  less  than  35 
pupils : 

Minimnm 

Maxiiniim 

Teacht^rs  in  nngradod  schools  with  moro  than  35 
pupils: 

Jdinimam 

Mnximnm 

Head  teachers  iu  graded  schools: 

Miuimuui 

Maximum 


Afler3 
vears. 


Jfarlt. 
1,100 
1,320 


1,320 
1,050 

1.650 
2,200 


After  6 

After  9 

years. 

years. 

Ifarks. 
1,200 

1,440 

Marks. 
1,3Q« 
1,560 

1,440 
1,800 

l,56<r 
1,960 

1.800 
2,400 

1.050 

2,eeo 

1 

After  12 
yean. 


Marks. 
1,400 
1,680 


1,680 
2,100 

2.100 
2,800 


To  these  sums  must  be  added  a  fixed  sum  for  rent  for  unmarried  teachers,  or  a  free 
dwelling,  with  garden  and  fuel,  for  married  teachers.  Where  these  can  not  be  fur- 
nished in  close  proximity  to  the  schoolhouse,  an  adequate  sum  of  money  is  paid  as 
an  indemnity.  At  present  the  school  council  of  tho  Stato  of  Hamburg  is  consid- 
ering a  new  scale  of  salaries,  in  which  the  minimum  salaries  are  greatly  increased. 
The  so-called  free  city  of  Hamburg  consists  of  tho  city  proper,  with  about  500,000 
inhabitant^,  and  a  surrounding  territory  called  Hamburg  land;  both  together  form 
one  of  the  constituent  States  of  the  German  Empire. 

Bremen :  Tho  figures  quoted  in  the  table  for  Bremen  contain  the  sums  paid  for 
rent;  hence  they  appear  greater  in  comparison  than  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  reason- 
able to  deduct  20  per  cent  to  arrive  at  the  actual  salary  and  thus  make  them  com- 
parable with  tho  other  salaries  granted. 

Liibcck :  The  rural  teachers  of  tho  country  districts  of  the  free  city  of  Liibeck 
have  froo  dwelling,  fuel,  and  not  less  than  25  acres  of  garden  and  field.  This  is  very 
much  moro  than  is  compriseil  in  the  provisions  for  Prussiun  teachers,  since  Prussian 
teachers  are  provided  with  the  kitchen  garden,  but  certainly  not  with  25  acres  of 
Held.  Fuel  fur  tho  teachers  in  Liibeck  has  been  calculated  at  100  marks,  hence  the 
Bcalo  (luotcd  should  read  1,000  to  1,500  marks,  beginning  with  the  fifth  year  of 
service. 

Though  all  these  various  calculations,  which  were  unavoidable  in  the  attempt 
to  equalize  the  figures  so  as  to  enable  comparison,  may  not  in  every  case  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  they  are  certainly  as  near  the  truth  and  the  actual  facts  as  possible. 
Essential  errors  are  excluded  and  the  figures  submitted  iu  the  following  tables, 
therefore,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Oldenburg  and  Bremen,  oHcr  a  safe  basis 
for  comparison. 

The  first  of  tho  two  tables  following  makes  possible  tho  reply  to  a  number  of 
important  questions,  for  instance:  What  salary  is  oflercd  a  teacher  at  an  age  when 
marriage  seems  proper  and  advisable!    Let  us  take  a  completed  twenty  eighth  year 
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of  life,  which  Avould  he  sihont  the  ninth  year  of  serv'ice  as  <i  teacher,  and  we  shall 
see  that  (excluding  Bremen)  Hessia  stands  at  the  head  with  1,200  marks,  while 
Pru.«eia  falls  short  of  that  "by  220  marks.  After  twenty-five  years  of  service  the 
teachers  in  Anhalt  are  at  the  head  with  1,860  marks,  while  those  of  Prussia  fall 
short  by  420  marks.  The  iigures  in  fall-face  type  indicate  the  date  at  which  the 
maximum  salary  is  reached.  Hero  wo  notice  enormous  differences.  Hamburg  (land) 
st^iuds  at  the  head  with  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  8er\'ice;  AViirtemheri?  at 
the  foot  of  the  scale  with  thirty -six  years  of  service.  Bavaria  has  no  maximum 
salary  fixed  at  all. 

The  second  table  contains  the  total  sums  x>Aid  for  Falary  as  well  as  ^average  sums. 
These  Iigures  appear  to  he  of  greater  value  than  those  of  the  lirst  table,  inasmuch  as 
th«^y  exemplify  the  actual  value  of  certain  orders  or  classes.  lu  both  grand  totals, 
namely,  in  that  of  twenty-five  years  and  that  of  fifty  years  of  service,  the  little 
State  of  Auhalt  is  at  the  head,  while  Prussia  remains  behind  with  227  and  323  marks, 
respectively. 

If  the  numerical  relation  (»f  the  Prussian  teachers  is  taken  into  consideration,  a 
greater  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  salaries  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  years  of  serv- 
ice ;  grtrater,  certainly,  than  upon  the  increases  offered  after  that  time.  For  this  rea- 
son in  the  year  1891  there  were  engaged  of  every  100  teachers — 

In  first  to  fifth  year ^*  ^-\  4S  22 

In  sixth  to  tenth  year 20.80' 

In  eleventh  to  fifteenth  year 15. 421  o-  c- 

In  sixteenth  to  twentieth  year 10. 43J 

In  twentv-first  to  thirtieth  year 15.98    15.98 

In  thirty-first  to  fortieth  year 10. 57 

In  forty. first  to  fiftieth  year 3.98>  14.95 

More  than  fifty  years 40 

Total 100.00  100.00 

The  salary  rcache«l  after  the  thirtieth  year  of  service  is  drawn  only  by  one-seventh 
of  the  total  nnmber  of  teachers,  while  two-thirds  of  them  reach  the  salary  offered 
at  fifteen  years  of  service. 

The  figares  in  the  tables  mast  not  be  mistaken  to  mean  minimum  income,  but  they 
ate  to  represent  the  salaries  only.  There  are  other  soorccs  of  income  for  teaehors, 
and  their  normal  school  training  prepares  them  for  that  purpose.  The  professional 
preparation  of  a  teacher  includes  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  particularly  the 
playing  of  the  organ.  We  quote  a  few  figures  showing  what  iucouio  teachers  in 
Germany  derive  from  this  church'scrvico;  but  it  must  bo  understood  that  the  figures 
are  all  minimum  not  maximiun  salaries,  since  it  is  the  intention  to  show  the  luini- 
mnm  incouio  of  German  teachers. 

Ill  Bavaria  service  as  organist  or  sexton  is  paid  for  only  in  a  few  communities, 
and  the  compiler  is  unable  to  state  the  salary  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
Wiirteinberg  the  teacher  is  expected  to  serve  in  church  without  any  special  pay 
whatever.  In  Saxony  the  income  from  church  service  is  calculated  only  when  it 
amounts  to  more  than  900  marks.  In  Baden  all  church  service  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  prohibited  except  that  as  organ iHt.  and  the  least  salary  paid  for  that  is 
100  marks  a  year;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  much  more.  In  Ilcssia  the  same  conditions 
prevail.  In  Oldenburg  the  highest  salary  for  service  in  church  is  i)aid  in  the  Prot- 
estant communities,  namely,  300  marks.  In  Catholic  communities  the  payment  of 
Balary  is  not  regulated,  and  varit-g  considerably.  In  Weimar  the  teachers'  pay  for 
serving  in  church  is  not  regulated  either.  In  Brunswick  200  marks,  in  Anhalt 
between  100  and  150  marks  are  paid,  while  in  Gotha  the  rural  districts  pay  only  93 
marks.  In  Coburg  the  salaries  for  church  service  vary  and  are  not  regulated.  In 
Meiuingen  the  salaries  for  church  service  in  rural  districts  amount  to  175  to  250 
marks.    In  Altenbarg  no  salary  is  jiaid,  and  in  Reoss  (bonior  line)  210  marks  while 
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in  Keuss  (junior  line)  200  marks  aro  paid.  Schwarzburg-Rodolstadt  pays  from  100 
to  150  marks.  In  Schwarzbnrg-Sondershausen  200  marks;  in  Lippe,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  congregation,  from  70  to  250  marks;  in  Schaumberg-Lippe,  300  marks; 
in  Bremen  (rural  districts)  between  200  and.  600  marks.  These  sums  must  be  divided 
by  four  to  express  them  in  American  money,  but  that  procedure  would  not  approx- 
imately come  near  the  real  stale  of  affairs,  because  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  very  much  greater  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  America;  however,  while  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  such  as  bread,  fruit,  and  meat,  are  only  a  little  cheaper  than  in  this 
country,  everything  that  bears  the  character  of  luxury  or  contributes  to  comfort  is 
vastly  cheaper  than  in  this  country. 

One  more  point  may  be  stated,  and  that  is  the  number  of  years  after  which  a 
definite)  appointment  can  take  place  That  period  is  counted  from  the  date  of  grad- 
uation from  the  normal  school.  Bavaria,  after  seven  ;^ ears;  Wiirtcmberg,  after  nine 
to  ten  years;  Saxony,  after  three  years;  Baden,  after  eight  years;  Hessia,  after 
four  to  five  years ;  Oldenburg,  after  four  years ;  Weimar,  after  two  years ;  Brunswick, 
after  five  years;  Anhalt,  after  two  years;  Gotha,  after  two  years;  Coburg,  after  two 
years;  Meiningen,  after  two  years;  Altenburg,  after  two  years;  Reuss  (senior  line), 
after  two  years ;  Reuss  (junior  line),  after  two  years ;  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  after 
two  years;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  after  two  years;  Lippe,  after  four  years; 
Hamburg  (land),  after  five  to  eight  years;  Bremen  (land),  after  five  years;  LUbeck 
(land),  after  four  years. 

We  add  a  list  of  German  cities  with  the  statement  of  average  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  elementary  schooln.  This  list  has  been  compiled  from  a  work  entitled 
**Dio  Gehaltsverhiiltnisse  der  Volksschullehrer,"  by  II.  Ileuck  and  II.  Ischerlaud. 
A  cursory  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that  the  teachers  in  cities  are  not  as  well 
provided  for  as  they  deserve. 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  IN  GERMAN  CITIES  IN  1889. 

As  a  basis  of  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  length  of  service  of  teach- 
ers in  Germany  is  thirty  years.  Calculations  made  in  this  Bureau  from  official 
tallies  published  by  the  minister  of  education  in  Berlin  make  this  appear  correct, 
for  the  result  arrived  at  was  twenty-nine  years  and  five  months.  The  following  list 
states  the  amount  of  salary  only,  and  does  not  include  any  indemnity  for  rent,  which 
is  almost  invariably  paid,  in  addition  to  the  salary,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
latter.  For  the  convenience  of  American  readers  the  amounts  are  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents : 


Frankfort   on   the 

Main 

Leipzig 

Berlin 

Hamburg 


Mannheim 

I'e-ensburg 

Munich 

Mayence 

Carlsruhe 

Dresden 

Nuremberg 

Darmstadt 

Ludwigshafen. . . 

Freiburg 

Chemnitz 

Charlottenburg  . 

Cologne 

WUrzburg 


$743. 50 
701.00 
700.00 
691.00 
673.  75 
644.00 
638.  75 
620. 25 
621.  25 
617,00 
606.80 
606.50 
603.50 
595. 50 
590.60 
590.00 
582.00 
582.00 


Elberfeld 

Barmen 

Bremen 

Llibcck 

Offenbach 

Fiirth , 

Kiel 

Essen 

Brunswick  .. . 

Worms 

Cassel 

Dortmund 

Augsburg 

DUsseldorf .. . 

Coblenz 

StruRsburg  . . 

Duisburg 

Miilheim     on 
Rhine 


the 


$58L00 
581*00 
577.00 
576.00 
574. 25 
572. 40 
563.  25 
563.25 
560.00 
559.00 
558.00 
555.50 
550.00 
542.00 
641.50 
536.50 
535.75 

534.50 


Ulm $534.00 

Hamm 528.50 

Miilhausen 528.25 

Altoua 527.60 

Hof 526.75 

Breslau 526. 75 

Aixlif  Chapelle  ..  517.00 

BurtHcheid 517  00 

Hanover 515.00 

Bayreuth 515.  00 

Bremerhafen 515.  00 

Poscn 510.00 

Wiesbaden 504.00 

Bochum 502. 50 

Ansbach 498.00 

Diiren 494.00 

Hanau 492.25 

Schalke 48(».00 

Heilbrom 484.00 
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Wilhelmahafen  . . .  $478. 00     Osiiabriick .f4r>2.  (K)  Dauzig $40r).  75 

Hagou 478  00     Gorlitz 152. 00  Paderhoru 405. 75 

Rostock 476.00     Jiilich 150.00  Lippstadt 401.50 

Siegeu 475. 50     Paasan 4 15.  iX)  Verdeii 10 1 .  .'»<) 

Sp*Mer 475.50     Nouns 442.50  IJraiulcubnrg 4o;{.  25 

Reuiscbuid 471.50     liingcn 442.50  llirscbberg 40i\(K) 

^Jaa^br^irken 474.00     Cello 441.25  Oriinborg 392.75 

Stettin 471.  50  ;  Liinebiirg 441.  75  Goslar 392.  75 

Glogan 471.50  '  Liejniitz Ul.OO  Tboni 392.75 

Caiinstadt 470.50     Stado 435.75  Coslin 391.00 

Giniind 470. 00  ,  Alteuburg 435. 25  Liukeuwaldc 390.  50 

TiibiiigeD 170.00  |  Spaiidau 434.25  Marliur- 389.00 

Halle 468.00     Emdoii 431.00  IMiiido 382.25 

Miilheiiii     on     the                  |  Elbing 431.00  Angrrimmd 383.00 


llalberetadt 381. 00 

Ilocbst 379.75 


Ruhr 467.00  Ebeiswaldo 423.00 

Solingen 465. 00  Nordhauueu 423. 00 

Bielltdd 462.  00  Kroiiiberg 423. 00  |  Franklort  on   tbe 

Gelsinkircben....  460.00  Krfurt 418.75         Oder 379.75 

Hanifln 459. 5()  (ilaucbau 117. 50     Koni^j^sberg 377.25 

Magdeburg 458.50  Scbwerin 417.00  '  Coburg 377.  (K) 

Neu  Hrandenburg.  458. 25  Kiipenik 415. 50     Lauban 367. 00 

Gottiugeu 456.25  BalleiiBtedt 415.25     Weruigrrode, 364.00 

Scb wert« 453.  25  lieruburg 415.  25  i  SoudersbauHen  . . .  'MVI.  50 

Hildesbeim 452.00  C-otben 415.25'  Wittenberg :;51.00 

PotMbim 4.^2.00  Zerbst 415.25  '  Bun/lau a'3. 25 

Taulb  I. — Minimnm  ieacherH  nalavics  in  iurman  StatirH,  in  mn. ..  .  including  periodical 

increafft'if. 

fSuiiiA  cxprodsetl  iu  iiiarkA.  equal  to  23.8  centR  in  Ainoriran  luuiioy.     Add  a1»<)iit  'JO  ytvT  crnt  ])»id  lor 

rent.) 

I    Year  <»f  nervier,  roiiiitod  Iroin  tin'  date  of  graduation  fn>iii  iioriu:(l 

ui'litHd. 
State.  :  .._..._._ 

I    1.        ::.        3.        4.        5.        G.        7.       S.       9.   I  10.      11.      12.      i:{. 


I                                                   :  I  I  I  !  ■                         I 

Prurtsia.  bill  of  1896 720  TJO  720  720  90U     !KM)     900     980i     980,     080  1,060  1,060  1.000 

Baxaria.r.'gulationiif  IKOa-iU..  817  sl7  817  817  817     889     889  1  000  1,  «p00.1,0Oo  1,  OOit  I,  OIHJ  1,  IhO 

Fnlatinnte.  regulation  of  ]89a-94'  64<i  010  G4i>  640  640     7n'J     702     900     iK)0     900     9'.K)     iUK)     \m 

Wiiitenibcrg.lawof  18V>5 69o  GOn  G!«0  09ii  CW     8«{0     Wki     860     8«<»     W50  1.  ir>t»  1,  ir>0 1,  J50 

Saxonv.lawof  1892 1  770  770  770  l.OiKU.Otm  l.oou  1.(»00  1.(K>0  1,(hk»  1.0(K)1.LMKI  l.2(»o  1.200 

Uudcn*^  law  ol  ]»92 1  80o  8<0  9oo  Imki  9.'o     9<m»     o.io     90o  1.  loo  1,  loo  1.  UK)  1,-jtK)  1.  JiO 

UcMrtia.  bill  of  1896 7i  0  7' 0  HOO  900  90o  1.  lOO  1,  IW  1,  100  l,2uO  l. 'jnO  1,  20i.  l.IJOi.  1. :  (K) 


Oldeuburg.  law  of  1888  . , 
Saxf  Woiriiar,  law  of  1802 


4t'r»  495     .VJ5     G55     GSf)     7U0      850     K5o     925  l.OG.)  1, 005  l.WiS  1. 0<i5 

85(»  850      n.'>0      lOO     9.')0     9.'>0     9r>0  1,  (lOO  1.  090  |,09i' 1.  O'.'O  1.  O'.'O  1.  IHO 

Brnurtwick.lawof  1895 720  720     9.'n     you     9imi  l.OiiO  I.OOO  1,000  1. 100  1. 1<H)  1.  loo  1,  200  1.  200 

Anlialt.  resolution  of  1K92 840  S40     910     940     910  1. OHM.. i40  1.040  1,  140  1.  14u  1.  140  1.290  1.  290 

Gotht.  law  of  1892 1    720  720     88ti     88"     H80     8^0      mSu  1.  o:{0  1.0:iOil,  o:{()  l.  iHJO  1,  0:iO  1,  180 

Coburg.  law  of  189."» G50  Of^J     8no     8'KJ     8oo  1.  WU  1.  otK)  1,  OlK)  1.  0001.  OOO  1, 150  1. 150  1,  l.^O 

Mtiningen,  law  of  1894 750  7,'>0  1.  n»K)  1.  000  1. 00<i  1.  000  1. 100  1,  KK)  1. 100  1, 100  1, 100  1, 250  1.  250 

Alteuburg.  law  of  1K»:; 720  720  1,v>.->0  1.050  1,050  1,  OiiO  1.  O.V)  1.  050  1.  050  1,  i(MM,  lUO  1,  100  1, 100 

Keuas  (senior),  law  ol  1891 690  690     H4ii     840     840     S40     HIO      990     990     99o     990     9001,140 

Rourt*  (junior),  law  of  189^ '•    901'  1H)0  l,not)  1,  «»(tO  1.  tHK)  1.  otX)  1.000  1, 150  1, 15o|l.  150  1. 15o  1. 150  1,  300 

8chwarzburg-Kud(dt*tudt.    law  | 

of  1891 7.50  7r>0     0<»0     900     9i>0     90l»      9oO      975 

8chwarzburgSon<lcrHliau tien,  I  '         I  ' 

lawof  1896 8,58  858     858  1.  OOIM.  nu.'U,  145:.  145  1, 145  1. 145  1, 145  1,288  1,2881,  288 

Lipiie.  law  ot  1891 72it  72o     72o     720     820     K2o     820  1.  OOOJl.OOO  1,  000  1.  000  l,OoO  1, 150 

Hamburg  Crural).  1879 850  &'»o     8.'»o     h.->o     850     85u  1, 1.5o  1.  l.Vi  I.  l.M)l,  250  1,  250  l,250il,:i50 

Bremen  t'mrab.  1891 1.  H»o  1.  10«)1.  bOl.lOo  I.10«)1.5>.o  l,5o0  1,  5om  1.  7.5o  1.750  1,750  2, 000'2, 000 

Liibeok  (rural),  1892 1.  000  1.  OiK)  1.  o(k»  1.  OOo  1.  lOo  1. 100  1.  lOo  1.  la'M,  lG:i  1, 163  1,  225  1, 2251. 225 


975     975     975     975  1.050 
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ill  lieuKS  (Junior  line)  3X1  Luarks  are  paUi.  Scbwarzbiirg-Roilolatailt  (laj-s  trnm  1^0 
to  150  markH.  Iq  Schtrarzbarg-Sondershaniien  200  inarkH;  in  Lippe,  according  to 
theaizeof  tbeoongregAtion,  from  TO  (o  330 marks;  in  Schaiimberg-I^ippe,  300 marks; 
iu  Eremcn  (riirnl  ilistricta)  betwuea  200  and  600  luarks.  Tliese  aiims  mast  bs  divided 
by  four  to  uipress  tbom  iu  American  muue;,  but  tbikt  prooeJnro  woiiid  not  approx- 
imately touie  near  tlio  real  state  of  afl'iiirs,  because  tlio  pnrcbasiug  power  of  money 
is  very  mucb  greater  ill  Germany  tban  it  is  in  America;  bowcver,  ivhile  the  neree- 
sitiei  of  life,  snch  ns  bread,  fruit,  and  meat,  are  only  a  little  cboaper  than  in  this 
country,  everything  tliat  beara  the  cliarncter  of  luxury  or  coutribotea  to  comfort  Is 
vastly  cheaper  than  iu  tbts  country. 

Onu  more  point  may  be  stated,  and  tbat  is  the  number  of  years  after  which  a 
deliuiti)  appoiutmetit  cau  take  place  Tbat  period  is  couuted  fruui  the  datu  of  grad- 
uation from  tho  normal  school.  Bavaria,  nflcr  seven  >  oar» ;  Wiirtcmberg,  afler  tiins 
to  ten  yeara;  Saxony,  after  three  years;  Btxlen,  after  eight  years;  Hessia,  after 
four  to  five  years;  Oldenburg,  after  four  years;  Weimnr,  after  two  years;  Bruuswiok, 
after  live  years;  Anhalt,  after  two  years;  Gotha,aft^r  two  years;  Coburg,  after  tiro 
years;  Meiningeu,  after  two  years;  Altonbnrg,  after  two  years;  Iteusa  (somor  line), 
after  two  years;  Reiiss(  junior  line),  after  two  yoare;  SehwuT^burg-Ritdolstadt,  after 
two  yoars;  Sehwarzbnrg-Sondorshausen,  after  two  years;  I.ippe,  after  four  years; 
Hamburg  (laud),  after  five  to  eight  years;  Bremen  (land),  after  five  years;  Lilbeok 
(land),  after  four  years. 

Wo  add  a  list  of  German  cities  with  the  ntatenieiit  of  average  salaries  paid  to 
teaL'hois  in  elementary  schools.  This  list  hun  been  eomiiilod  from  a  work  entitled 
*'l)io  (ielialtsverhultnisso  der  Volksschullebror,"  by  H.  IIeuc:k  aud  II.  lacberlaud. 
A  cursory  glauco  at  tbis  table  will  show  that  the  teachers  in  cities  are  not  us  well 
provided  for  as  they  deserve. 


ALARIES  IN  UF.RUAN  CITIES  IN  IKW. 


a  basis  of  calculation  it  is  assumed  tbat  the  average  leugtli  of  aervice  of  teach* 
1  Germany  is  thirty  years.     Calculations  made  Jn  this   Bureau  from  official 


1  Berlin 


■sand  fi 


lakv  tlili 


latt.'i 
dollar 


a.  The  following  list 
imonnt  of  salary  only,  and  does  not  include  any  indemnity  for  rent,  which 
ivariably  paid,  in  addition  lo  the  salary,  at  the  rate  of  '20  jiei'  cent  of  the 
r  tho  cuuvcuicuco  of  American   readers   the  amiinnts  sre  expressed  in 


Fninkfort   on   the 

Main $7-13. 50 

Leipzig 701.00 

Berlin 700.00 

naniburg 691.00 

Miinnhelm 673.75 

l;e;;ensburg 614. 00 

Unuicb 638. 7S 

Mayence 626.25 

Carlsrnhe 621.25 

Dresden 617.00 

Knremberg 606. 80 

Darm8ta.lt 606.60 

I.udnigshnfeD 603.50 

Freiburg 595.50 

Chemnitz 500.60 

Ctaariottenhnrg  ..  090.00 

Cologne 583.00 

WUrzburg 583.00 


Ultrarfeld... 
Bremen 

$581.00 

fiSI.OO 

577,00 

576.00 

574.35 

Ulm 

Hamm 

Miilbausen  .... 

..  WU.0O 

..    528.S0     J 
..     538,35      1 

Offenbach.. 

Hof 

AiiltfChupelle 

-RiirlBchoiil 
HanovM 

..    6I7."(D^ 

Itniiiswick- 

5eo.oo 

Cassel 

Uortmund... 
Augsburg.. . 
Dllsseldorf.. 

BfiS  00 

KC.hO 

«KI.  0(1 

U^.Oll 

Wio.Ud«i.^.. 
Bochnm 

Ai.li! r...,. 

D....-.!     .... 

^ 

StTi.Hsbnrg,. 

Dnisburg... 

MUlheim    on 

Rliiae.... 

satiM 

536.7^ 

..-21 
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llnilni.WuriVaS 1,2001,2001,3001.  ::<»'':  4Vij|  J,4<IIJ  i    .'  '  i  .'401,500  1,500  l.tOO  1.000  l.OOo 

Ilifila. bill (•riWI 1,31)01.4001,4001.4'       5W   1.5W          ■  HXWl.aOO  l.tOo  1,7001.7110  1.700 

l,)ldciibui|[,  liiirof  1S9S 1,1101,1401,1401   i.<       1411   ],2i:,              iir,i.SlS  1,315  ].SOal,»tHi  i.;iu 

Saiu-Wliiiiir.lntrof  l«»..l.lBDl,liial.lM1  i         m<    i.-.mp              mhiI.IM)  1.450  l,4.'iO1.4:>0  1.4M 

llniii«irlr1[,liivo[lM>S l,IU>iLi»i01,4<ioi,4.  .  ,  'Ml  i..    ■             ,.'>^>01,CuU   I.OCO  l,TWl,7i'ru  1.7i^i 

ADlialt.ivsi-liiUiiii(>rig02.    -  — '     '  ■  -   '-  —  *  —  '  ■"'■-  - 
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Co1iurs,lairuf  1^95 1,1501,1501, tiiol  MOd.<:0W  1.3U0J.tti||LtfM.l^  1,U0  1.1301.450  I.IHM 

Mi'lufosni.lsiTnf  IBBl 1,I501,SOI.S301  4001,10^  MtOI.-MlljWOI.tSa  l.MI  1,5301.630  1.550 

.Mtvnbuls,tRWOi:iS93 l.loai,lMl,I501,lSul,150  l.lS01,p9LBWl,!0a   l.nw  1,SU01.»(:0  i.VM 

JieUM>(Hinii.<r).l>wiiriXUI.. 1, 1401.1401. UnfllUI, 300  1,«)ai.SKir2001,sra  1.440  1,4401.4)0  I.4J0 
1!viliia(.|iiIi:<irl.liiiTiirilK)3..1,!IVDI.U001,nOVl  »nl,450  1,4501,1501.4501.150  1.000  l.COOI.CDO  l.ttH) 
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SRhwaTil'urB-eioniUrKliflu-  |        i  i  '       I  ' 
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I.I|>pr,liiwof  1R91 1,150  1,150 1,150 1.150.1. UOOJ  1,3001,  Wo  1,3001,300  1.I30!  1,4501.450  I,  i:« 

JIiiinlnir«(riinJl.lB;D 1. 3.=W1.»0 1,430 1.130:1.450  1.6>» ! 

]lrRnii-iilriirill,lB91 2,000  2.£5I11.230S,2.-U'-.>,GOO,  2. 500 S, .'KW 2, 7:41 2, 730  2,730  3,000 

Li)lie(.'kmirat>,l)iU2 1. 2il:Jl,2tU],2?B],U501, 330  1.3501,413  1,4131, tlJ   1.475  1. 4751, 475  1,5".< 

Vvnr  I'f  wrrlrp,  mnnW  rnnii  Iho  daleor  firailnatixu  frotii  liocnul  mIi..,!. 


I'motla.  bill    of  ' 

liOil 1.400   1,4<:o   1,,-'10   1. 

Jlnvnrlii.  retjnln-  |  1 

liniiof  ItWI-gi.    1.430   1. 450.  1.451   1 

PnliitiiiaK.  n'Bii-  [  I 

l»li»u oflWi-OI    l,3.'i0  l.rso   1.3olt  I. 

Wiirti-mbcrB,  \ 


Olilniburg.  iHv  , 


JruiiHwick,  Inw  | 

••riltn5 .'].M^'   1.B'«.  1.FD9  I.UUO.. 

l»ti!ilt,_  rMolii-  1^  ___ 


1   1  :in.1l,Xl  l.HO.. 


ia,l4»oI'ia 


31<.'liimui'n,    iBvr  I  ,1 

•  irm94 1,700   1,711)   1,7011   1.-001,70(1  I.MOO.. 

All-iiliiirB.    Inw  | 


!      I 


'^L'.Er.Si 

1      ! 

BwnicD"Vr'ii™T)V| 

::j':~:::::::i.::::: 
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Salaries  of  Teachers  in  the  People's  Schools  of  Austria. 

The  Yearbook  of  Political  Economy  find  Statistics,  eclittnl  in  Jena, 
Germany,  by  four  eminent  aniversity  professors  of  Halle,  l^reslaa,  and 
Gfittingen,  contains  in  the  second  number  of  the  volume  for  189G  an 
article  on  the  income  of  i)erson8  engaged  in  elementary  and  burgher 
schools.  The  author  refers  in  this  to  the  forty-second  volume  of 
"Austrian  Statistics,  Official  Organ  of  the  Government",  which  gives 
minute  information  concerning  the  expenditures  for  public  education 
in  Austria.  This  i)ublication  is  especially  weh^ome,  since  information 
on  this  subject  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  jmsition  of 
Austrian  teachers  is  a  new  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  Empire.  This 
is  x)lainly  seen  from  the  rapid  increase  both  in  the  number  of  teachers 
and  the  amount  of  salaries  paid. 

Tear.  '        of  ^?*Y^ 

I  Flarini. 

1«G:> i  20.104  ,  4,  WO.  WW 

1S71 •  20,099  •  7.302.000 

187."> I  21.795  12  921.  (JOG 

188>) I  29.950  17.290,000 

1 80  J I  40,  733  25 .  738. 000 

During;- the  last  twenty- five  years  about  1?0,(K)0  teacliers  have  been 
addtnl  to  tlie  number  engaged  in  ISiw"),  and  the  great  change  in  their 
social  position  is  seen  from  the  fact  tliat  their  entire  income  to-day  is 
live  times  greater  than  it  was  twenty  tiv^e  years  ago.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  number  has  doubled,  we  may  take  it  that  the  same  social 
stratum  of  1805,  placed  on  an  eriual  footing  witli  1800,  may  be  said  to 
have  an  inc^)mo  two  and  one-lialf  times  as  great  as  twenty  five  years  ago. 

^lany  of  the  40,000  teachers  (the  annual  statistics  published  by  the 
Government  shows  the  number  of  teachers  to  be  in  the  neigh borluxKl 
of  70,000  instead  of  40,000,  but  this  inchnles  all  teachers  of  religion  and 
special  branches,  such  as  music,  drawing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  which  special 
teJK'hers  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  regular  class  teachers;  the 
40,133  includes  only  class  teachers,  such  as  head  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  assistants)  are  engaged  in  city  schools;  hence  the 
profession  of  teaching  begins  to  exercise  a  political  infiuence  in  munici 
l)al  public  life.  That  the  teachers  in  Austria  are  considered  a  new 
factor  with  which  it  is  well  to  reckon  is  seen  from  the  action  taken  by 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  of  the  Crown  lan<l.  As 
is  well  knoNvn,  the  citizens  of  Austria  and  Germany  are  divided  int 
electoral  classes,  and  the  teachers  are  included  in  the  class  of  officers 
of  the  State.  These  classes  vote  separately  on  election  day,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  teachers  in  imlitical  affairs  is  not  without  influence, 
as  is  plainly  seen  in  large  cities,  such  as  Vienna. 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  women  teachers  also  is  an  impor- 
tant social  factor.  At  ])resent  the  number  of  women  t^^achers  is  a  little 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number.    The  numerical  relation  of  the 
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female  sex  in  the  various  grades  of  the  profession  uniy  be  seen  from  the 
followiug  table: 


Mi'ii.         Womi'ii.     'I"«it;il. 


Principal"*  and  head  tenrhere «.  284  ' 

Teat-hiw 15, :n8  . 

AHhintaiitA.  definitely  a]»i)oint«d Ti.  L'Tfi  ■ 

Asrtiritauts.  i»roviiM)ry 5, 121 

Totiil : 3:j,J)09 


t-17 

M.  7;ii 

:{,  t<J'» 

H».  i:{8 

1,770 

7JMG 

l,7r.H 

r..tf88 

7,t<ii5       41.804 


This  table  shows  that  the  position  of  women  among  the  head  teachers 
is  a  subordinate  one,  since  in  the  highest  grade,  in  that  of  principals 
and  head  tea<;her8,  the  women  are  represented  only  by  one-twentieth 
of  the  number;  in  the  next  h)wer  grade,  in  that  of  teacliers,  they  are 
represented  by  only  one-fifth  of  the  number;  but  in  the  next  lower 
grade,  in  that  of  assistants,  they  are  represented  by  one-fourth  of  the 
number.  The  cause  is,  partly,  that  the  women  in  Austria  have  only 
recently  turned  to  the  profession  of  teaching;  hence  those  engaged  in 
it  are  not  ex[)erienced — that  is  to  sa}',  not  old  enough  to  have  been 
promoted  to  tlie  highest  grades  of  the  profession,  lint  the  cause  may 
also  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  governmental  authorities  do  not  consider 
women  adapted  for  executive  duties. 

A  better  insight  into  the  social  position  of  the  teachers  in  Austria, 
and  partly  into  the  ditterence  existing  between  the  social  po8iti(m  of 
the  two  sexes,  is  gained  by  a  study  of  the  following  table,  based  upon 
official  data  of  1890: 

Salaries  of  teavhern  in  elementary  and  hurtjlur  t<vhooh  in  Austria,  IS'.iO. 

1  X- v._     XuinlMT  Ualioof- 

Salaries. 


MOilorinB 

20U  to  249  titiriiin 

250  to  2tK>  tlorins 

3uu  to  341)  llorinM 

850  to  399  llurins 

400 1»  450  tliirinn 

450to4<J0  tlorinA 

500  to  540  h(»riDH 

550  to  509  Horius 

euOtO'tUQ  Horins 

650  to  099  t1oriii8 

7U0to74U  riorhis 

750  to  790  Morinrt 

8i)0toH49  tlorinM 

850  to  899  ri«»rinH 

9utJ  toi»50  floiinrt 

950  to  999  Horlnt 

1. 000  to  1,  099  HoriMH  . . 

1.  luo  to  1, 199  florinH  . . 
1.200  to  1, 290  Horlurt.. 
1.300  to  1. 399  HorinH  .. 
1,400  to  1, 499  llorini).. 
1. 500  to  1, 599  tloriiift  . . 
1.600  to  1.099  florin H  .. 
1.700  to  1,791  florinn.. 
1,800  to  1, 899  florinn  .. 
1.9i)0tol.999tlorins  .. 

2,  ()(>0  tloriDH  and  more. 

Total 


Nuin^KT 

-■N  IIIIIIMT 

of  UM-n. 

ot 

WO'lll'Il. 

Men. 

Woiiini. 

7'tT  ivnt. 

Vir  cent. 

503 

8:{U 

1.7 

lt».6 

\i\A 

2:.(j 

1.3 

3.3 

1.5LM) 

5.'>9 

4.  \ 

7.2 

2.  I8i> 

074 

fi.  1 

8.0 

1I.71K 

:m( 

H.  U 

4.4 

.'i,  (r»r» 

l.ulU 

!'».•< 

i:«.  1 

i,i.m:» 

Wl 

3.  fl 

7.2 

2. '_M'.» 

:iii 

0. .'. 

4.4 

•J.  iCl 

:rji 

0.1 

4.1 

•J.  -jjt) 

<;^5 

G.O 

K8 

•J.  :j4'.» 

ii>i 

0.9 

5.1 

1 .  '.':«> 

278 

5.8 

3.0 

1.  •;'.•! 

179 

5.0 

2.3 

i.r.u 

IKl 

4.  .T 

2.4 

1. 1'.»8 

197  ' 

3.5 

2.5 

1,  101 

200 

3.5 

2.0 

1.041 

135 

3.1 

1.7 

1.2It5 

2S0 

3.0 

3.6 

1,015 

273 

3.1 

3. .". 

3(W 

39 

1.  1 

.5 

449 

31 

!.:{ 

.4 

3:)0 

6 

1.0 

.1 

2iU 

3 

.*.♦ 

125 

.4 

.fJS 

ti 

ii(i 

411 

1"! 

3:j.  iKK) 

7.  H(C> 

Ul-.l 

\\'\\ 
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If  the  foregoing  data  are  grouped  we  obtain  the  following  represen- 
tation : 


Salaries.  Meu.       Women. 


Loss  than  COO  florins ,         48.  8 

600  to  1.000  llorinH 42 


Per  esnt.  ■  Per  cent. 


62.9 
32.6 
More  thun  1,000  tiorins ■  8.7  :  4.5 


>  r. 


100      i  100 


This  shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  men  and  two-thirds  of  the 
women  teachers  receive  the  '*  minimum  of  existence/-  which  statisticians 
have  estimated  at  030  florins  (8303.CG);  42i  per  cent  of  the  meu  ni:d 
32.G  i)er  cent  of  the  women  receive  salaries  ranging  from  GOO  to  1,000 
florins.  This  again  shows  a  very  disadvantageous  jiosition  of  the  female 
sex,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  highest  group,  where  only  4J 
l)er  cent  of  the  women  are  ranged,  while  8.7  per  cent  of  the  men  are 
found  there. 

The  foregoing  tables  plainly  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  income  of 
teachers,  be  they  men  or  women,  is  low,  about  G50  florins-at  an  average. 
Although  the  sum  total  paid  to  the  teachers  amounts  to  nearly 
20,000,000  florins,  and  although  this  social  class  has  bocojne  an  impor- 
tant political  factor,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  pecuniary  condi- 
tion of  many  teachers  in  Austria  is  very  modest  indeed.  This  is  the 
more  striking  as  the  school  laws  passed  in  18GS  lifted  the  profession 
of  teaching  to  a  new  social  footing.  The  approimations  and  taxes 
voted  for  and  paid  by  communities,  districts,  and  Crown  lands  for  school 
purposes,  and  which  have  during  the  last  thirty  years  added  new 
burdens  to  the  taxpayers,  are  constantly  increasing.  Modern  life  lays 
claims  upon  the  exchequer  of  the  modern  State  which  Avere  unknown 
in  former  times.  The  new  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  equipment 
require  enormous  sums;  so  that  interest-bearing  debts  increase  the 
annual  appropriations  for  school  purposes  and  even  frustrate  the  best 
intentions  of  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Austria  has  just 
cau?e  to  be  proud  of  its  enormous  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in 
recent  years,  and  particularly  for  its  magnificent  school  buildiugs.  The 
teachers  of  Austria  stand  foremost  in  the  lu'ofession  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world  for  their  heroic  eflbrts  in  behalf  of  public 
education. 


IkEFOini  Schools  in  tuk  (rRANi)  Ducity  of  Baden,  (iErmany. 

The  system  of  reform  schools'  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  Ger- 
many is  regulated  by  law  of  May,  ISSG,  which  began  to  operate  January, 
1887.    The  secretaries  of  the  dei)artment3  of  justice  and  the  interior 

•  Thcso  (lata  aro  translateil  from  a  German  map^azino  of  recof^nizcd  authority  in 
statistics,  Jalirbiichcr  fur  National  Oekonomio  uud  Statistik,  Volume  XIII,  Heft  3, 
page  416. 
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prepared  tbo  rules  and  regulatious  uecessitated  by  tLo  new  law.  Tlio 
law  is  similar  to  paragraph  55  of  the  Imi)erial  Criminal  Code,  adopted 
February  20, 187C.  According  to  this  code,  persons  Avho  commit  a  crime 
before  they  are  12  years  of  age  can  not  be  tried  for  crime,  but  may  be 
kept  in  custody  for  the  puri>ose  of  reforming  them,  according  to  the 
special  law  of  the  separate  State.  Such  children  may  be  jjlaced  under 
reform  training,  if  both  the  criminal  and  the  ori)han  ccmrt  have  so 
decreed. 

The  Uaden  law  goes  two  steps  farther  tlian  the  general  imperial  code: 
(1)  It  fixes  the  maximum  time  limit  at  10  years  of  age;  that  is  to  say, 
juvenile  criminals  are  not  prosecutetl  or  tried  for  crime  in  leaden  if  less 
than  10  years  of  age,  but  are  retained  in  reform  schools.  (2)  The  law 
does  not  confine  its  operations  to  criminal  acts,  but  requires  that  youths 
np  to  10  years  of  age  be  assigned  to  reform  schools  fur  moral  misde- 
meanors,  provided  (a)  that  i)arents  or  guardians  endanger  the  moral 
life  of  the  children  by  misuse  of  their  authority  or  by  neglect  j  or  (h) 
that  the  conduct  of  the  children  proves  that  neither  the  good  clTorts  of 
parents  and  guardians  nor  the  means  of  disciidine  in  school  arc  adetpiate 
to  prevent  their  moral  depravity. 

The  Baden  law  (section  12)  further  decrees  that  if  a  i»ersou  accused 
of  crime  between  12  and  IS  yenrs  of  age'  is  acquitted  owing  to  his 
tender  age  and  want  of  good  judgment,  the  court  shall  state  whether 
he  is  to  be  returned  to  his  family,  or  placed  in  custody  of  another  family, 
or  be  detained  in  a  reform  school. 

The  execution  of  the  law  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  courts 
(criminal  and  probate  "Bezirks-Aemtcr'').  The  courts  are  charged 
with  the  careful  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  the  child's  homo 
environments,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the  home  gives  proper  assur- 
ance of  wholesome  influence  in  the  future.  In  aggravated  cases  of 
moral  depravity,  which  require  constant  supervision  and  stri(!t  disci- 
pline, the  culprit  is  to  be  sent  to  a  reform  school  without  further  delay. 

Concerning  the  age  of  reform  school  pupils,  only  the  maxiumm  (10  or 
IS  years,  respectively)  is  clearly  defined,  while  with  regard  to  the  mini- 
mum the  law  is  silent;  but  the  ministerial  regulations  state  that  chil- 
dren under  0  years  should  be  sent  to  reform  schools  only  in  sx)ecially 
urgent  cases.  The  law  specifically  states  that  i)oorhoiises,  hospitals, 
and  asylums  for  persons  of  defective  senses  are  not  to  be  regarded  or 
used  as  reform  schools  in  the  sense  of  the  law;  but  it  admits  to  legal 
recognition  as  reform  schools  all  institutions  established  by  cori)ora 
tions  and  private  persons  or  through  endowment  which  have  the  pur- 
l»ose  of  saving  morally  depraved  children  and  training  them  to  be  useful 
citizens  and  members  of  society.  This  recognition  is  granted  by  tlie 
secretary  of  the  interior;  courts  are  not  permitted  to  tlesignate  sniy 
institution  as  a  reform  school  so  long  as  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
withholds  his  recognition. 


*Iu  exceptiounl  cases  the  limo  limit  is  tsxtended  to  VJ  years. 
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The  State's  right  to  educate  "by  force"  (that  is,  in  reform  scliools) 
euds  Avith  the  completed  eighteenth  year  of  the  juvenile  offender. 
Pupils  may  be  dismissed  from  reform  schools  before  they  are  18,  if  the 
purj^ose  of  their  reform  training  has  been  accomplished,  or  if  it  is  rea- 
sonably secured  by  other  means.  This  release  is  revocable  at  first,  for 
if  inquiry  reveals  that  the  guardians  fail  to  follow  Up  the  good  work  of 
the  school,  a  pupil  may  be  brought  back  by  the  police. 

One-third  of  the  costs-  of  this  compulsory  training  is  borne  by  the 
poor  fund  of  the  town  or  district  from  which  the  pupil  comes.  In  case 
the  i)arents  cim  afford  to  defray  the  expense,  the  town  may  collect  from 
them,  and  the  State  bears  two-thirds  of  the  expenses,  except  the  cost 
of  traveling,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  town  or  district. 

So  much  concerning  the  legal  requirements.  Now  Ictus  see  what  the 
results  of  this  comi)ulsory  training  are.  According  to  official  state- 
ments (year  1893)  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  institutions  for 
that  purpose  and  under  the  charge  of  families,  was: 

Xumber  of  pupils  under  reform  training. 


Year. 

Boys. 

69 

181 
301 
410 

5o:> 

583 
697 

Girls. 

48 
88 
138 
191 
229 
267 
341 

Total. 

Legiti- 
luato. 

96 
224 
308 
507 
622 
721 
893 

lUogiti- 
ma  to. 

21 

45 

73 

94 

112 

129 

145 

Ratio  of 
ille^nti- 

lUUtCS. 

18*7 

117 
269 
411 
COl 
734 
850 
1,  038 

Per  cent. 
18 

ixw* 

16.7 

18^9 

16.6 

IS')  1 

15.6 

IvJl      

15.3 

1 S  )2   

15.2 

lftU;i r 

14 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  more  boys  than  girls  were  subjected 
to  compulsory  training.  In  181)3  the  number  of  boys  amounted  to  07.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  hence  more  than  two-thirds.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note,  also,  that  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  children  decreased 
from  18  to  11  per  cent  within  six  years.  It  is  evident  that  family  life 
in  l>aden  has  improved  even  in  the  strata  from  which  refractory  and 
de])raved  children  are  taken  to  reform  schools.  The  official  statement 
from  which  the  contents  of  this  article  are  drawn  gives  no  information 
concerning  the  occupation  or  profession  of  the  fathers. 

With  reference  to  the  kind  of  provision  made  for  the  children  in  need 
of  compulsory  training,  it  is  stated  that  440  (3G,5  per  cent)  of  the  total 
number  in  1S93  were  assigned  to  private  families  and  703  (03.4  per 
cent)  to  institutions,  so-called  reform  farms  or  reform  schools.  Of 
the  whole  number  (1,038),  the  majority  (namely,  888)  were  less  than  14 
years  old,  and  of  these  33r>  (37.8  per  cent)  were  placed  in  private 
families,  while  552  (02.2  per  cent)  were  assigned  to  institutions.  Of  the 
31.")  who  had  passed  the  fourteenth  year  of  life,  104  (33  per  cent)  were 
placed  in  families,  and  211  (07  per  cent)  in  institutions.  Year  after  year, 
as  tlie  o])eration  of  the  law  became  more  eff'ective,  and  the  number 
of  cliildren  assigned  to  compulsory  training  increased,  the  number  of 
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tbose  assigned  to  reforinatory  institutions  remained  in  the  majority. 
The  latter  proportion  amounted  to  57.3,  61,  G0.8,  08.4,  65.7,  68.2,  and 
61.3  per  cent  in  the  successive  years  from  18S7  till  1893.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  1893,  19  pupils  (1.9  per  cent)  of  reform  schools  or  given  into 
custody  of  private  families  had  escaped  from  supervision. 

Of  the  290  boys  over  14  years  of  age  assigned  to  families,  224  were 
apprentices  learning  trades;  114  in  cities,  110  in  the  country.  Of 
tbese  apprentices  144  were  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  while  68 
were  17  years,  6  were  18  years,  and  6  wenj  19  years  of  age. 

The  causes  which  induced  the  authorities  to  assign  these  boys  to 
reformatory  training  were  (a)  degrading  intluence  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  in  71  cases,  (h)  depravity  of  the  children  despite  good  home 
influence  in  153  cases.  The  conduct  of  186  ai)prentices  out  of  224  (83 
per  cent)  was  reported  to  be  good  or  satisfactory.  Forty  trades  or 
occupations  were  represented  by  the  apprentices;  ^33  were  employed  as 
stable  boys,  23  as  farm  hands,  19  learned  the  cobbler's  trade,  18  were 
in  joiner's  shops,  17  were  bakers,  17  tailors,  U  saddlers,  etc. 

Of  the  82  girls  over  14  years  of  age  assigned  to  families,  46  were 
employed  as  house  servants,  3  as  factory  hands,  6  as  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses.  Of  these  55  pupils,  42  were  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age,  9  were  17,  3  were  18,  and  1  was  19  years  of  age. 

The  causes  for  which  they  had  been  placed  under  compulsory  train- 
ing were  (a)  degrading  influence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  iu  33  cases, 
(h)  depravity  of  the  children  despite  good  homo  influence  or  neglect  in 
22  cases.  The  conduct  of  45  (81.8  i)er  cent)  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  official  data  give  no  information  concerning  the  orcupation  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  attend 
school. 

Considerable  ditt'erences  are  noticeable  iu  the  ages  of  the  i^upils. 
They  are  here  tabulated  in  percentages  for  each  year  that  the  law  has 
been  in  operation : 

Jge  of  pupils  under  reform  Irainijiff. 


Year. 


UudiT  10     10  to  14       Ov<T  14 
vt-ar.-*.        ^ou^«.        yt-ars. 


Total. 


1887. 

18t«. 
189U. 
1601. 
1802. 
1893 


Averaj;o. 


Per  cent.    I'er  cent.    J*rr  c*nt. ,  Per  cent. 
35  17  18  100 

'J8.  (•)  57.8  13. «  i  100 


31.  .'i  49.  7  18.  8 

21. :{  51.1  :    27.  C 

24. 3  i  46.  1  20.  U 

20  44.  1  35. 0 

10.  H  40.  8  33.  6 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


I 


2i3       48. 8     20. 2  j      100 


While  the  annual  number  of  children  between  10  and  14  years  of  age 
remained  at  about  one-half  of  the  sum  total,  the  numbers  of  those  under 
10  and  over  14  show  an  almost  uniform  change,  the  former  of  descend- 
ing the  latter  of  ascending  tendency.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the 
authorities  commit  young  children  to  compulsory  training  much  more 
BD  96-^ 6 
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rarely  of  lato  years  than  seemed  desirable  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  children  induces  the 
authorities  not  to  resort  to  reform  training. 

German  governmental  authorities  recognize  in  their  statistical  tabu- 
lations only  three  religious  denominations:  Cathohc,  Protestant,  and 
Jews,  t-o  which  sometimes  they  add  a  column  for  Dissenters  "  or  others.^ 
The  i)roportion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  among  the  children  under 
discussion  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Catholics. 

ProtcatontB. 

1887 

Per  cent 
58.1 
66.9 
01.9 
72.4 
65.7 
64.7 
64.7 

Pere^t. 
41.9 
33.1 
38.1 
27.6 
34.3 
35.3 
35.3 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

185»2 

1893 

This  proi)ortion  is  very  nearly  analogous  to  the  proportion  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  the  population  which  was  in  1890,  36  per  cent 
Protestants  aud  02  per  cent  Catholics. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of  the  children  under  reforma- 
tory training  had  i^arents.  At  the  time  when  the  courts  decided  upon 
their  fate  there  had — 


Year. 


1887. 

1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Both 

Only 

Only 

parents. 

father. 

mother. 

60 

25 

30 

T6 

21 

48 

70 

31 

62 

72 

28 

07 

72 

38 

55 

92 

26 

44 

109 

I 

55 

06 

Total 


559 


Neither 

father  nor 

mother. 


2 

9 
12 

7 
4 
8 
8 


224 


372 


50 


Of  llic  total  number  40.3  percent  had  both  parents  living,  18.0  j)er 
cent  had  only  father  left,  30.9  i)er  cent  only  a  mother,  and  4.2  i)er  cent 
were  orphans.  The  remarkably  greater  representation  of  children  who 
had  no  father  is  explained  by  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  illegiti- 
niato  children,  partly  owing  to  the  relatively  larger  number  of  widows. 
The  census  of  1890  showed  that  Baden  had  29,521  widowers  and  70,236 
widows.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  disproportion  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  woman's  labor  is  poorly  paid,  hence  that  lone  mothers 
are  not  always  able  to  properly  train  and  look  after  their  children. 
Likewise  interesting  is  the  fact  that  among  the  224  children  who  had 
only  a  father  29  per  cent  were  girls,  and  that  among  the  372  who  had 
only  a  mother  35.5  per  cent  were  girls. 
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The  following  table  gives  information  concerning  tlie  causes  tbat 
made  reformatory  training  necessary: 


Year. 

Parents  <n<lnn- 

gering  children's 

cliaractcr. 

Depravity  or 

inadoqnate 

boDie  training. 

Criminal  acts. 

i  Xumbcr. .     Ilatio. 

dumber.      Katio. 

Xnxnbor. 

HaUo. 

1887 , 

1 
Per  cent. 
77            GS-« 

39 
71 
97 
94 
94 
98 
138 

Per  cent 
33.3 
46.1 
53.6 
54.0 
55.6 
67.7 
58.0 

5 
7 

Per  Mill. 
•.9 

Iggg  

82 
80 
75 
GO 
67 
93 

53.2 
44.2 
43.1 
40.0 
39.4 
39.1 

.7 

18i?9 

2.2 

ISM)     

2.9 

1891 

S.6 

1892 

2.9 

1893 

2.9 

1 

Total 

1 

543  :          45.2 

1 

CJl 

52.4 

29 

2.4 

The  length  of  reformatory  training  in  20  cases  Avas  less  than  one 
year;  in  44:  cases,  one  to  two  years;  in  (So  cases,  two  to  three  years;  in 
51  cases,  three  to  four  years;  in  41  cases,  four  to  five  years;  in  17  cases, 
five  to  six  years,  and  in  5  cases,  over  six  years.  Chihlren  released  were 
returned  to  their  parents  in  G3  cases;  given  over  to  relatives  or  guard- 
ians in  16 cases;  121  entered  some  sort  of  service;  of  the  remaining 32 
cases,  5  "  went  to  America;^  9  having  learned  a  trade,  became  travel- 
ing journeymen;  3  remained  in  the  institutions  to  learn  housekeeping; 
3  were  sent  to  asylums  for  idiots  or  insane;  7  escaped;  4  were  taken  to 
prison,  and  1  girl  was  "  lost  in  bad  company." 

Of  all  those  who  since  1888  had  been  released,  125  (among  whom 
were  13  girls)  entered  upon  some  kind  of  industrial  pursuit;  23  (only 
boys)  chose  farm  labor;  41  (of  70)  girls  entered  upon  domestic  service. 
These  facts  give  hints  as  to  the  strata  of  society  from  which  the  chil- 
dren came. 

The  results  or  cflfects  of  reformatory  training  depend  essentially  upon 
the  causes  which  necessitate  it,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  children  are 
subjected  to  dangerous  parental  influence,  or  whether  their  home  influ- 
ence, though  not  vicious,  is  nevertheless  injurious,  because  inadequate, 
or  whether  their  own  depravity  is  so  great  that  society  is  endangered 
by  them.  It  dei>end8,  furthermore,  upon  the  sex,  age,  and  method  of 
training  of  the  pupils,  and,  lastly,  upon  their  being  assigned  to  an 
institution  or  to  a  private  family.  With  regard  to  these  various  influ- 
ences, the  statistical  data  at  hand  state  results  which  may  be  tabulated. 
To  facilitat<i  comparison  ratios  are  employed.  Of  every  100  pux)iis  the 
efi'ect  was — 


Of  those^i leased. 
Of  alltbepupUt.. 


Satisfac- 
tory. 

1 

Ptr  cent. 
77.1 
76.8 

1 

Doubtful. 

Xot  satis- 
factory. 

Per  cent. 

12.1 

7.8 

Per  cent. 
10.4 
13 

Unknown. 


Percent, 
0.4 
2.4 
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Generally  the  effect  was  satisfactory.    Of  every  100  pupils — 


I 


Tn  fRmilioR.' 


Of  all  thn  pnpilB 

Of  bovH 

Of  giflrt 

Of  children  under  14 

Of  rliildron  over  14 

Of  l)oys  under  14 

Of  IkA's  ovrr  14 

Of  jriflH  under  14 

Of  pirls  over  14 

Of  children  admitted  lM»canHo  endanjr<T(Ml  by  parents  (oau80  a).. 
Of  children  admitted  owin^  to  inmlequato  lionie  traiuiu{;  ur 

viciouAucds  (Cannes  b  and  e) 

Of  lK>ys  (cauHO  a) 

Of  boya  (eauRes  b  and  e) 

Of  pirls  (cause  a) 

Of  pirla  (cnuso^  b  and  c) 

Of  relejiHcd  puidl.s: 

Total 

Bovs 

Gii-lH 


Per  cent. 
K>.2 
84.2 
i>7.G 
92 
«2, 
91 
81.9 
93.!) 
82.7 
88.2 

fi2 

85.6 
8:<.  1 
92.  y 
77.2 

75.6 
76.7 
72.7 


In  reform 
Bchoolft. 


Per  etnt. 

71.7 

71.6 

71.8 

69.1 

74 

67 

75 


72 


5 
8 
1 

71.6 
80.2 

66.1 

78.4 

68.3 

82 

61.8 

88.3 
g4.4 
93.8 


Average. 


P«r  MfU. 
78.8 
78 
78.4 
78.6 
75.8 
78.1 
76 
82.7 
75.1 
63.3 

71.4 
81.1 
72.9 
86.3 
66.9 

77.1 
75.6 
80.5 


The  (lata  show  that  the  effect  of  compulsory  training  is  not  the  same 
for  both  sexes,  nor  the  same  with  regard  to  institute  and  family  train- 
ing. Generally  speaking,  the  results  are  less  favorable  with  the  boys 
than  with  the  girls;  much  more  favorable  with  children  under  11  years 
of  age  than  with  those  over  14,  and  less  favorable  among  those  who  were 
admitted  owing  to  inadequate  home  intluence  or  their  own  depravity. 
In  viewing  the  effects  of  family  and  institute  training  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  (I)  the  worst  characters  are  assigned  to  institutions — chil- 
dren who  could  not  w^ell  be  ]mt  in  families,  and  (2)  that  the  opinion 
concerning  what  is  satisfactory  conduct  in  institutions  and  families  is 
not  in  all  cases  equally  well  based. 

The  ex]>onditures  for  the  support  of  i)upils  under  compulsory  training 
amounted  to — 


Your. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
180:{. 


In  families 


$;{,  7:{1 
4,0K7 
f).  08:J 
3.549 


In  institn* 
tions. 


$10. 773 
12,848 
l.'i.  614 
10,277 


Total. 


$9,857 
14,  504 
16.  935 
20,697 
19,826 


Per  cap- 
ita. 


$22.71 
22.16 
21.12 
21.74 
19.10 


The  decri'ase  in  expenditures  is  exi)lained  by  the  more  frequent  assign- 
ment of  children  to  faQiilies  who  desire  to  take  them  free  of  cost,  a 
practice  which  does  not  re^^ommend  itself,  since  experience  shows  that 
the  children  thus  assigned  are  unduly  burdened  with  work  and  merely 
used  as  drudges,  and  that  the  families  who  petition  that  pupils  be 
assigned  to  them  do  not  always  exercise  the  most  wholesome  educa- 
tional influence  upon  their  charges. 

It  is  a  matter  of  self  eviden(?e  that  the  cities  furnish  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pupils  who  need  reformatory  training  than  the  rural  districts. 
Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  Freiburg,  and  Ueidelberg  are  represented  with 
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37  per  cent  of  the  sum  total  of  pui)ils,  though  these  cities  have  only  23 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  about  thirty-six  times  greater 
than  that  of  Baden;  hence  we  ought  to  have  39,308  children  under 
reformatory  training,  taking  the  number  Baden  represents  as  a  cri- 
terion, while  actually  we  have  only  20,201,  according  to  the  statistics 
offered  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1893-91.  These  20,201  children  cost  the  States  (in  1893)  $2,562,411, 
which  is  $120.85  per  capita,  cost  of  i)ernianent  improvements  for  grounds 
and  buildings  not  counted.  The  per  capita  in  Haden  was  $19.10  in  1893. 
This  enormous  difference  is  explained  by  the  foregoing  facts. 


Statistics  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Sw^iss  Universities,  Poly- 
TEOHNicA,  Agricultural,  Veterinary,  Forestry,  and  Min- 
ing Academies. 

The  statistical  data  concerning  German  universities  offered  in  the 
fallowing  tables  are  based  upon  official  publiciitions  for  the  two  semes- 
ters quoted,  namely,  the  winter  semester  of  1894-95  and  the  summer 
semester  of  1895.  The  Lyceum  IFosianum  in  Braunsberg  has  not  been 
included,  inasmuch  as  the  characteristics  of  a  university  are  wanting 
there;  it  comprises  only  a  theological  faculty.  The  data  cimcerning 
the  agricultural  school  in  organic  connection  with  the  university  of 
Bonn  do  not  reveal  a  separate  number  of  students;  this,  however,  is  a 
mere  trifle. 

The  data  concerning  the  polytechnical  an<l  other  professional  schools 
are  based  upon  direct  information  furnished  by  the  oflBcials  of  these 
institutions.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  state  the  totals  correctly, 
since  the  course  of  study  in  these  institutions  varies  considerably,  some 
leaning  more  toward  mechanical  engineering,  others  toward  other 
branches  of  technology.  The  statements  concerning  the  number  of 
foreigners  among  the  students  of  technological  universities  are  not 
complete,  although  it  would  be  particularly  interesting  to  compare  the 
attendance  of  foreign  students  in  these  institutions  with  that  in  uni- 
versities. Irregularities  and  peculiarities  in  the  employment  of  pro- 
fessors and  the  attendance  of  students  are  stated  in  footnotes  to  each 
table. 

The  tables  are  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Academische  lievue, 
published  in  Munich.     (No.  10,  vol.  2,  pp.  200-1*12.) 
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Foreigners  in  Universities  and  other  Higher  Institutions 
OF  Learning  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  Summer 
OF  1895. 

The  statistics  offered  in  the  following  tables  are  taken  from  ofiicial 
statements  fuinislied  by  the  rectors  of  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned. They  are  here  reproduced  from  the  Academische  Revue  of 
March,  189G.  A  glance  at  the  totals  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers studying  in  Germany  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  numbers  given  reiiresent  only  those  of  matric- 
ulated students,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  considered  in 
official  reports.  The  number  of  those  who  visit  German  institutions  as 
hearers  for  some  length  of  time,  and  without  being  matriculated  attend 
clinics,  work  in  laboratories,  and  listen  to  private  lectures,  is  very  large, 
but  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It  is  estimated  that  that  number 
exceeds  those  of  matriculated  foreigners.  In  the  summer  of  1895  the 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany  had  upon 
their  rolls  the  names  of  3,.3r»2  foreigners.  That  is,  in  comparison  to  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students,  e(iual  to  8.48  per  cent.  Of  these 
3,302  foreigners  the  universities  proper  had  2,015  (7  per  cent),  the 
poly technica  1,041  (13.1  per  cent),  the  veterinary  schools  15  (1.53  per 
cent),  the  agricultural  academies  101  (9.37  \)ev  cent),  the  forestry  acade- 
mies M  (18.0  per  cent),  and  the  mining  jw^ademies  132  (32.4  per  cent). 
Of  the  3,302  foreigners  there  were  900  Russians,  514  Americans,  407 
Austriaiisand  Hungarians,  340  Swiss,  180  Englishmen,  158  Hollanders^ 
142  Bulgarians,  1 10  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  82  Koumanians,  09  Ital- 
ians, 57  Asiatics,  53  Frenchmen,  37  Servians,  30  Belgians,  30  Turks, 
27  Greeks,  2()  Danes,  22  Africans,  14  Australians,  8  Spaniards,  4  Por- 
tuguese, and  2  INIontenegrians. 

In  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matric- 
ulated 1,100  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1895  among  a  total  of  18,031 
students,  or  0.14  per  cent.  Of  these  1,100  foreigners  there  were  987 
(0.58  i)er  cent)  students  of  universities,  the  polytechnica  had  S4  (3.1 
per  cent),  the  mining  academies  10  (7  i)er  cent),  and  the  agricultural 
academy  in  Vienna  had  19  (7.00  per  cent).  The  1,100  foreigners  con- 
sisted of  239  Germans,  230  Russians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  106 
Americans,  70  Koumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  33  Turks,  31  Englishmen, 
25  Swiss,  11  Greeks,  10  Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and 
IS^orwegians,  8  Africans,  0  Belgians,  0  Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and 
1  IMontenegrian. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,007 
foreigners  among  a  total  of  3,908  students.  The  percentage  of  foreign- 
ers here  was  42.0.  The  universities  ah)ne  enrolled  1,, 341,  or  42.2  per 
cent,  and  the  ixdytechnical  school  in  Zilrich  320,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a 
total  number  of  the  matriculated  stiulents.  Of  the  1,007  foreigners 
Germany  had  sent  549,  Russia  399,  Austria- Hungary  143,  Bulgaria  137, 
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Bonmania  86,  Italy  68,  America  Oij,  France  (hj,  Asia  26,  Holland  25, 
Turkey  22,  England  20,-  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Norway  15, 
Denmark  5,  Belgium  3,  Portugal  2,  Africa  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  tliat  as  far  a«  attendance  of  foreign- 
ers is  coucerned,  Switzerland  ranks  first  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  then  follows  Germany  with  8.48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria 
"with  6.14  per  cent.  This  does  not,  as  has  b(»en  said  before,  include  the 
so-called  free  lances  who  attend  these  higher  seats  of  learning  only  for 
a  time  and  who,  being  without  proper  preparation,  can  not  matriculate, 
beuce  can  not  be  counted  as  students  by  the  officers  of  the  institutions. 
They  have,  as  a  matter  of  self-evidence,  most  of  the  privileges  of  tlie 
students  by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors, 
have  access  to  the  libraries,  laboratories,  exi)erimental  stations,  and 
other  accessories  wbich  are  open  to  those  wiio  can  pay  the  fees.  In 
Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which  are,  comparatively,  attended 
most  frequently  by  foreigners  (32.4  per  cent),  and  the  veterinary  schools 
are  attended  least  by  foreigners  (1.53  per  cent).  The  proportion  of  for- 
eigners in  German  universities  has  risen  from  5.10  per  cent  in  the  year 
1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.  In  Austria  tbe  school  of  agriculture  in 
Vienna  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  per  cent, 
while  the  polytechnica  have  only  3.1  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  univer- 
sities and  the  polytechuical  school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about 
an  equal  ratio. 

We  give  the  tables  in  full  as  found  in  the  Academische  lievue. 
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Foreigners  in  Universities  and  other  Higher  Institutions 
OF  Learning  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  Summer 
OF  1895. 

The  statistics  offered  in  the  following  tables  are  taken  from  official 
statements  fnrnishecl  by  the  rectors  of  the  various  institutions  men- 
tioned. They  are  here  reproduced  from  the  Academische  Eevue  of 
March,  1890.  A  glance  at  the  totals  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign- 
ers studying  in  Germany  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  numbers  given  represent  only  those  of  matric- 
ulated students,  for  those  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  considered  in 
official  reports.  The  number  of  those  who  visit  German  institutions  as 
hearers  for  some  length  of  time,  and  without  being  matriculated  attend 
clinics,  work  in  laboratories,  and  listen  to  private  lectures,  is  very  large, 
but  can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  It  is  estimated  that  that  number 
exceeds  those  of  matriculated  foreigners.  In  the  summer  of  1895  the 
universities  and  other  iustitutioiis  of  learning  in  Germany  had  upon 
their  rolls  the  names  of  3,3(52  foreigners.  That  is,  in  comparison  to  the 
total  number  of  matriculated  students,  eijual  to  8.48  per  cent.  Of  these 
3,302  foreigners  the  universities  proper  had  2,015  (7  per  cent),  the 
polytechnica  1,041  (13.1  per  cent),  the  veterinary  schools  15  (1.53  per 
cent),  the  agricultural  academies  101  (9.37  per  cent),  the  forestry  acade- 
mies 58  (18.0  per  cent),  and  the  mining  aca<lemie8  132  (32.4  per  cent). 
Of  the  3,302  foreigners  there  were  900  Russians,  514  Americans,  407 
Austriaiisand  Hungarians,  340  Swiss,  180  Englishmen,  158  Hollanders, 
142  Bulgarians,  110  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  82  Roumanians,  09  Ital- 
ians, 57  Asiatics,  53  Frenchmen,  37  Servians,  30  Belgians,  30  Turks, 
27  Greeks,  20  Danes,  22  Africans,  14  Australians,  8  Spaniards,  4  Por- 
tuguese, and  2  Montenegrians. 

In  the  Austrian  universities  and  other  institutions  there  were  matric- 
ulated 1,100  foreigners  in  the  summer  of  1895  among  a  total  of  18,031 
students,  or  0.14  ])er  cent.  Of  these  1,100  foreigners  there  were  987 
(0.58  per  cent)  students  of  universities,  the  polytechnica  had  S4  (3.1 
per  cent),  the  mining  academies  10  (7  per  cent),  and  the  agricultural 
academy  in  Yienna  had  19  (7.00  per  cent).  The  1,100  foreigners  con- 
sisted of  239  Germans,  230  Russians,  115  Servians,  111  Italians,  100 
Americans,  70  Roumanians,  71  Bulgarians,  33  Turks,  31  Englishmen, 
25  Swiss,  11  Greeks,  10  Frenchmen,  9  Hollanders,  9  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  8  Africans,  0  Belgians,  0  Asiatics,  3  Spaniards,  and 
1  MontenegTian. 

The  Swiss  higher  seats  of  learning  matriculated  no  less  than  1,007 
foreigners  among  a  total  of  3,908  students.  The  percentage  of  foreign- 
ers here  was  42.0.  The  universities  alone  enrolled  1,341,  or  42.2  per 
cent,  and  the  i>olytechnical  school  in  Ziirich  320,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a 
total  number  of  the  matriculated  students.  Of  the  1,007  foreigners 
Germany  had  sent  549,  Russia  399,  Austria- Hungary  143,  Bulgaria  137, 
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Boumania  86,  Italy  68,  America  05,  Frauce  6^,  Asia  26,  Holland  25, 
Turkey  22,  Englaud  20/  Greece  19,  Servia  17,  Sweden  and  Korway  15, 
Denmark  5,  Belgium  3,  Portugal  2,  Arri(!a  2,  Spain  1. 

From  these  summaries  it  is  seen  that  as  far  as  attendance  of  foreign- 
ers is  concerned,  Switzerland  ranks  first  with  42.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  then  follows  Germany  with  8.48  per  cent,  and  lastly  Austria 
with  6.14  per  cent.  This  does  not,  as  has  been  said  before,  include  the 
so-called  free  lances  who  attend  these  higlier  seats  of  learning  only  for 
a  time  and  who,  being  without  proper  preparation,  can  not  matriculate, 
bence  can  not  be  counted  as  students  by  the  officers  of  the  institutions. 
They  have,  as  a  matter  of  self  evidence,  most  of  the  privileges  of  the 
students  by  becoming  the  private  students  of  renowned  professors, 
have  access  to  the  libraries,  laboratories,  exi)erimental  stations,  and 
other  accessories  which  are  open  to  those  who  can  pay  the  fees.  In 
Germany  it  is  the  mining  academies  which  are,  comparatively,  attended 
most  frequently  by  foreigners  (32.4  per  cent),  and  the  veterinary  schools 
are  attende<l  least  by  foreigners  (1.53  per  cent).  The  proportion  of  for- 
eigners in  German  universities  has  risen  from  6.16  per  cent  in  the  year 
1880  to  8.48  per  cent  in  1895.  In  Austria  the  school  of  agriculture  in 
Vienna  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  foreigners,  namely,  7.66  i)er  cent, 
while  the  polytechnica  have  only  3.1  per  cent.  In  Switzerland  univer- 
sities and  the  polytechnical  school  are  attended  by  foreigners  at  about 
an  equal  ratio. 

We  give  the  tables  in  full  as  found  in  the  Academisehe  Kevue. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MUSIC  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


Contents. — Introdnction. — Opinion  of  T.  W.  Surotte. — Ilistorical  review  of  singing 
in  German  scbools. — Present  state  of  method  in  Germany. — Selection  of  matter  for 
singing. — Methods  of  instruction  in  the  United  States. — Methods  of  instruction  in 
Germany. — Value  of  folk  songs  in  school. — List  of  German  poets  and  compos- 
ers.— Literature:  German  books  on  theory  and  method. — German  song  collec- 
tions. 

LNTEODUCTION. 

The  study  of  music  in  tlie  schools  of  tliis  country  is  attracting  special 
attention  among  teachers,  esi>ecially  since  the  department  of  music  of 
the  National  Education  Association  has  been  making  inquiries  into  the 
history  and  methods  of  this  branch  of  study.  The  situation  is  rather 
emphatically  stated  in  an  article  in  The  Citizen  (June,  1896)  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  Surette.    The  author  asks: 

WHAT  TAUT  SIIOrLD   MUSIC   HAVE   IX   EDUCATION? 

Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  mnsic  in  America— taking  the  country  as  a 
Trhole— one  is  strnck  by  the  fact  that  in  8i)ito  of  onr  great  progress  there  does  not 
yet  exist  any  real  relation  botYrecn  mnsic  and  life.  By  this  I  mean  that  we  have 
not  yet  apprehended  what  mnsic  really  is;  it  appeals  to  most  of  ns  only  as  an  inno- 
cent sort  of  ainnaement,  and  the  idea  of  giving  it  any  place  in  education  and  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  jwtent  factor  in  civilization,  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

It  seems  timely,  therefore,  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
bringing  mnsic  more  closely  to  people,  so  that  a  better  use  may  be  made  of  its  great 
power  as  an  edncational  factor,  and  to  show  wherein  that  power  lies;  to  explain,  as 
far  as  may  bo,  just  what  the  relation  is  between  music  and  life,  and  how  it  may 
reach  ns  and  help  ns. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  music  is  universal.  It  antedates  language. 
It  is  the  cry,  in  its  infancy  nothing  but  a  wild  chant  of  joy  or  sorrow,  analogous 
to  the  cry  of  animals;  afterward  the  rude  song  of  victory  or  the  wail  of  death; 
then  the  fisherman's  song,  the  reapers,  the  soldier's — each  giving  expression  to  those 
feelings  for  which  speech  is  inadequate;  without  art,  but  true  to  nature.  Through 
all  these  stages  of  civilization  it  has  been  increasing  its  power  of  expression,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  widening  range  of  human  activity,  with  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
growing  as  naturally  as  a  tree  grows,  having  a  form  as  beautiful  and  well  ordered 
as  any  form  nature  has  molded.  Where  once  it  expressed  the  emotions  of  rude 
peoples,  it  now  has  come  to  be  the  voice  of  our  highest  aspirations,  to  picture  for  us 
what  we  should,  without  it,  never  see.  As  Carlyle  puts  it,  *'It  takes  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that." 
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It  is  the  language  of  the  emotious;  in  its  highest  expression  it  gives  yon  the 
very  essence  of  heanty.  Take  the  Heroic  Symphony,  for  example.  If  you  under- 
stand it,  you  get  from  hearing  it  a  picture  more  vivid  and  real  than  any  verbal 
description  oould  be  of  that  turbid,  litful,  solitary,  and  tragic  thing  which  is  the  life 
of  a  great  man.  No  words  can  convey  to  you  as  this  music  does  the  heroism, 
beauty,  and  love  which  are  there.  The  inevitable  and  onward  marching  fate,  the 
very  ideal  of  it  all — its  essence — is  perfectly  expressed  by  the  music.  Words  are 
but  symbols  through  which  the  ideas  and  emotions  try  to  find  vent ;  music  is  their 
natural  and  real  voice.    Every  other  medium  gives  them  to  yon  at  secondhand. 

But  of  what  practical  use  is  all  this?  you  say.  What  relation  between  music  and 
life  have  you  established  by  this  statement  of  what  music  is  ?  How  does  it  affect 
morals  or  conduct? 

It  all  depends  on  your  point  of  view.  If  you  think  education  consists  in  knowing 
facts;  if  your  idea  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  life  is  a  knowledge  of  geometry, 
history,  and  the  other  things  usually  learned  in  school  and  college,  then  you  will 
not  agree  with  me  that  music  should  find  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  education.  Music 
will  not  make  two  cabbages  grow  where  there  was  only  one  before;  it  will  not  sat- 
isfy you  as  a  good  dinner  will;  it  will  not  give  you  the  consolation  to  be  derived 
from  a  spring  bonnet. 

But  if  education  is  that  sweetening  of  life  wliich  comes  from  happy  surroundings, 
{torn  a  home  where  only  the  most  refined  influences  gather;  if  it  is  the  broadening 
of  your  mind  and  heart  from  love  of  nature,  from  observation,  from  experience;  if 
it  is  the  growth  in  your  soul  of  the  love  of  beauty;  in  short,  if  it  is  all'thoso  things 
which  tend  to  make  you  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen,  then  music  is  a  serious, 
a  logical,  and  a  powerful  factor  in  it. 

I  don't  suppose  any  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  the  influence  on  character  of 
great  poetry,  painting,  or  sculpture.  What  I  desire  to  show  is  how  much  more  active 
the  influence  of  music  is;  how  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  how  easily  obtained. 

There  is  a  whole  side  of  our  nature  which  is  left  untouched  by  the  ordinary  aff'airs 
of  life,  and  you  find  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  business  exclusively,  or 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  one  form  or  another,  in  whom  the  x»erceptiou  of 
beauty,  with  all  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  it,  is  almost  totally  inactive.  It 
is  perhaps  a  rather  extreme  case,  but  an  interesting  one,  which  Darwin's  life  ]>re- 
sents.  He  says  in  his  autobiography  that  up  to  the  time  he  was  30  he  derived  great 
pleasure  from  Milton,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley;  that  Shakespeare  gave 
him  intense  delight,  and  that  he  was  fond  of  music;  but  in  later  life  he  could  not 
endure  to  read  a  lino  of  poetry;  Shakespeare  nauseated  him,  and  he  had  entirely 
lost  his  taste  for  music. 

**  My  mind,"  he  says,  ''  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general 
laws  out  of  large  collections  of  facts.  If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  again  I  would 
have  made  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  a  week ; 
for  perhaps  the  part  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kept  active 
through  use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be 
injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature.'' 

This  is,  perhaps,  too  negative  an  illnstration  to  carry  conviction  with  it ;  but  a 
positive  expression  of  what  the  effect  would  be  if  one  were  to  hear  music  continually 
is  a  little  difficult.  Y<m  can  not  measure  such  filings  by  the  rule  of  three.  A  ta])e 
measure  is  not  of  much  uhc  in  estimating  the  beauty  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  are  moved  to  the  depths  of  our  natures  by  the  visions  which  we 
are  vouchsafed  by  great  music.  When  we  are  educated  to  listen  to  it,  it  touches  us 
as  nothing  else  can.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  is  a  so  much  more  common 
factor  in  life  than  painting  or  sculpture — so  much  more  easily  obtained — I  believe  it 
should  1)0  an  active  influence  in  education. 

For  you  may  reasonably  hope  to  do  more  with  an  art  which  appeals  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  than  with  one  in  which  only  a  few  are  interested.    In  addition,  there  is 
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this  further  point:  The  influeiiro  of  music  is  without  taint;  it  does  not  give  you 
immorality  under  the  guise  of  art. 

Bnt  you  may  say  that  music  is  fast  hecoming  all  that  it  is  claimed  it  should  he. 
We  have  our  seasons  of  opera,  our  great  orchestras ;  we  crowd  to  the  recitals  of  a 
famous  pianist,  and  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  thousands  of  people 
are  engaged  in  teaching  music;  every  country  village  has  its  half  dozen  professors, 
and  altogether  it  seems  as  if  we  were  really  making  music  a  factor  in  education. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  have  advanced  very  much  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  we  have  passed  through  the  stage  when  Monastery  Bolls  was  a  classic. 
Bnt  there  is  one  fundamental  difficulty  with  it  all;  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  We 
are  not  making  music  a  logical  factor  in  education;  we  do  not  study  it,  nor  under- 
stand it  in  a  logical  way;  we  do  not  even  look  on  it  as  possessing  the  quality  of 
logic,  and  we  take  it,  or  tolerate  it,  as  a  harmless  kind  of  amusement.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  in  our  church  sctvIccs,  where  it  plays  so  important  a  part, 
it  is  simply  tolerated  by  many  people,  even  by  some  of  the  clergy.  The  names  of 
the  men  who  have  written  great  church  music  are,  in  many  cases,  entirely  unknown. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  a  great  part  of  our  church  music  is  vapid,  not 
to  say  irreligious,  and  it  rarely  appeals  to  you  as  an  integral  part  of  the  worship. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  to  be  the  factor  in  education  which  we  have  here  proclaimed  it, 
it  must  possess  the  qualities  of  greatness.  To  be  great  an  art  must  be  capable  of 
quickening  the  imagination;  it  must  present  beauty  which  compels  you  in  spite  of 
yourself;  it  must  give  you  a  consistent,  logical,  and  satisfying  picture ;  it  must  have 
a  physiognomy,  a  plan,  a  consistent  purpose  throughout.  Everything  great  has 
these  qualities,  this  organic  nature.  Without  it  nothing  can  exist,  neither  an  insti- 
tution, nor  an  art,  nor  the  human  body. 

Furthermore,  it  will  l»o  conceded  that  some  understanding  of  this  organic  nature 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  derive  groat  good  from  the  thing  which  possesses  it,  and,  in 
the  case  of  music,  the  conditions  which  surround  it  as  an  art  are  so  peculiar  that  an 
understanding  of  its  organism  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  symphony  ])ossessos  to  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  I  have  enumerated  as  essential  to  a  great  piece  of  art, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  music. 

A  moment's  thought  about  the  manner  in  which  our  impressions  from  music  are 
received,  however,  will  convince  anyone  that  order  and  balance  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  it.  A  piece  of  music  which  lasted  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  in  which  those 
qualities  were  absent,  would  be  meaningless  to  everyone.  The  very  nature  of  a 
musical  phrase  demands  its  repetition  in  some  form  or  another  in  order  to  have  con- 
tinuity; otherwise  it  would  not  remain  in  the  memory.  In  a  symphony  or  sonata 
the  themes  are  changed,  thrown  into  new  lights,  dismembered,  enlarged,  treated  in 
a  dozen  different  ways,  not  unlike  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  developed  in  a 
sermon,  or  characters  in  a  book  or  play,  l^ut  it  is  all  done  in  the  U^n  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  when  it  is  over  you  have  only  a  faint  notion  of  a  tune  here  and  there  and 
of  a  hopeless  noise  which  has  seemed  confusing  and  meaningless. 

Most  pereouH  who  have  never  studied  music  in  a  systematic  way  are  incapable  of 
recognizing  a  theme  when  it  is  changed,  however  slightlj'.  Consequently,  when  they 
listen  to  a  piece  of  music,  they  are  like  a  person  who  enters  a  theater  in  the  middle 
of  a  play  and  who  has  no  programiue  and  does  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 

These  qualities,  then,  which  distinguish  great  music,  which  are  essential  to  its 
greatness,  must  be  apprehended  by  us — we  must  be  instructed  in  its  form  and  manner 
of  speech;  then  it  will  educate  us. 

We  must  take  it  out  of  the  place  it  now  occupies  as  a  parlor  accomplishment,  or 
as  the  pleasure  of  the  passing  hour,  and  study  it  nnderstandingly.  Our  chief  aim 
should  be  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  9f  the  art. 

•  «  «  «  «  «  « 

University  extension  suggests  a  right  method  of  dealing  with  this  music  question. 
If  we  can  get  our  audiences  to  see  the  value  of  a  musical  education,  and  how  much 
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that  is  good,  and  wbolcsomo  may  l>e  brought  into  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  by  c^llti^^lting  the  musical  faculty  with  which  they  are  endowed,  we  bhall 
have  carried  out  the  legitimate  function  of  university  extension. 

If  our  colleges,  besides  teaching  harmony  and  counterpoint  to  «  few  studentB, 
would  have  c  ourses  in  analysis  in  whidi  tbe  form  and  structure  of  music  is  explained, 
and  the  pieces  performed  so  tliat  an  intelligent  understanding  of  tbcm  were  possible, 
the  amount  of  real  education  to  bo  derived  from  the  music  courses  would  be  incal- 
culably increasi'd.  As  they  now  stand,  they  occupy  no  vital  relation  to  the  college 
life  and  wort. 

If  we  can  convince  the  people  that  tbere  is  more  in  music  than  mere  pleasure;  if 
wo  can  make  them  sec  that  their  children  may  all  have  something  of  its  blessings  in 
their  lives;  if  wo  can  substitute  for  or  join  with  the  conventional  music  lesson  a 
study  of  musical  form,  an  understanding  of  the  way  musical  ideas  are  presented,  we 
shall  bo  iu  a  fair  way  to  make  music  a  iactor  in  education. 

Music  having  been  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  ])erfection  by  the 
Germans,  it  would  seem  proper  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  in  the  schools  of  that  country.  Tliis  inquiry  will  naturally 
first  turn  to  the  history  of  musical  edacatiou.  The  best  stateoaent  on 
this  iwiiit  is  found  to  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Johannes  Plew,  pro- 
fessor iu  the  lyceum  in  Strasburg,  Alsace,  Germany.  Some  results 
of  his  profound  historical  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  Prof.  J.  Helm, 
of  Schwabach,  arc  translated  here  in  introducing  a  sketch  of  matter 
and  method  of  musical  instruction. 

niSTOKY   OF   SIKOING  LN   GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  singing  was,  next  to  Latin,  the  most 
important  branch.  The  reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  teachers 
and  scholars  were  servants  of  the  church.'  The  church  demanded  of 
its  servant,  the  school,  that  it  prepare  its  pupils  for  singing  during 
religious  services.  How  generally  this  was  regarded  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  entire  instruction  may  bo  seen  from  the  fact  that  Pope 
Gregory  I,  who  is  considered  the  founder  of  chiuch  music,  is  also  revered 
as  the  patron  saint  of  the  scihool  in  Catholic  countries.  But  since  the 
services  of  teachers  and  pupils  were  required  several  times  a  day,  and 
also  occasionally  in  civil  life,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  let  the  whole 
school  participate^  and  since  not  all  voices  were  suited  for  figurate 
counteri)oint,  differentiation  and  selection  took  jdace,  which  resulted  iu 
the  establishment  of  i^rmanent  choirs,  variously  called  '^chancery 
currende"  or  ^symi>honiaci.''  These  choirs  were  recruited  chiefly  from 
indigent  but  highly  talented  students.  In  payment  of  their  services  as 
choristers  they  received  free  tuition  and  board.  A  source  of  private 
income  was  offered  to  singers  by  performing  at  all  kinds  of  festive  occa- 
sions in  private  houses.  Instrumental  music  was  not  known.  People 
even  danced  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs. 

The  importance  given  to  the  instruction  in  singing  in  school  had, 
however,  another  reason — one  that  is  often  overlooked  nowadays.  It 
is  that  music  belonged  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  that  no  student  could 
acquire  the  degree  Artium  Magister  (A.  M.)  unless  he  had  mastered  the 
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art  of  vocal  music.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  no  one  could  bo  a 
good  theologian  or  a  teacLer  without  being  a  trained  musician.  Hence 
musical  knowledge  and  skill  became  a  ^^ conditio  suie  qua  non*-  for 
apXK>intment.    All  tiirougb  the  sixteenth  centuiy  this  opinion  prevailed. 

The  great  division  in  the  church  during  that  century  aflectcd  music 
least  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  two  of  the 
greatest  musical  comi)ositions  known,  namely,  Bach's  High  Mass  and 
Grell's  Mass  in  sixteen  i>art  music,*  that  is,  two  masses  for  Catholic 
church  service,  were  comi^osetl  by  Protestants  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centiu*ies,  it  may  bo  claimed  that  the  great  schism  never 
actually  affected  the  musical  domain.  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  desired 
that  Catholic  church  music  be  retained  in  the  Protestant  churches,  and 
hence  we  see  that  the  compositions  of  the  old  masters  kept  their  promi- 
nent place  in  school  till  far  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Acxiording  to 
school  regulations  in  force  in  1550,  the  pupils  sang  in  church  **  The 
^Magniiicat,'  a  hymn  corresjionding  to  the  pure  divine  scriptures,  a 
^rcsponsorium^'  on  Sundays  and  minor  festivals  a  M;yrie  eleison,'  and 
ou  high  festivals  a  Christian  ^sequence'  (sic)  or  ^  gradual.'-' 

Lather  also  utilized  school  singing  as  an  essential  agency  in  intro- 
ducing chorus  singing  of  church  congregations.  School  singing  was 
not  only  intended  to  prepare  for  particij^ation  in  congregational  sing- 
ing, but  also  to  prex)are  the  choirs  for  ligurato  counterpoint,  and  for 
leading  the  chorus,  for  the  organ  as  an  accompanying  instrument  came 
into  use  much  later. 

Husic  was  not  only  required  for  Protestant  church  service,  but  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  children  it  was  found  indispensable,  since 
hymns  and  other  church  music  awakened  veneration  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  Luther,  making  the  school  the  most  iiu|)ortant 
place,  next  to  the  church,  for  the  teacliing  of  the  Gosx)el,  considered 
school-singing  the  highest  and  most  elevating  expression  of  filial  piety. 
"School,''  he  said,  ''shall  be  the  means  to  promote  the  art  of  music 
and  through  it  the  true  recognition  of  Go<l,  the  Ci-eator  and  Saviour.'^ 
Hence,  because  music  had  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  theology,  as  he 
thought^  he  gave  to  musical  exercises  a  place  next  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  thus  it  would  appear  that  Luther  valued  music  only  for  its 
religious  effect,  we  have  evidence  of  his  valuing  it  as  important  for 
education  in  general,  and  in  this  he  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  former  times.  Numerous  expressions  of  his  in  confirmation 
of  this  might  be  quoted.    Two  will  suffice: 

To  keep  music  in  school  is  a  necessity  and  yonth  should  bo  kept  practicing  this 
art,  for  it  makes  BkiUfn],  genteel  people  of  tbeui.  A  schoolmaster  must  be  able  to 
•ingy  or  I  wonld  not  rerogni/e  him. 

Music  is  a  disciplining  mistress  tliat  makes  people  gentle,  tender-hearted,  swcet- 
monncred,  and  rational. 


*A  composition  in  \rhich  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  are  each  subdivided  into 
four*  part  mneic. 
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The  metliods  of  teacliing  thus  far  had  tended  more  toward  stunting 
tlian  developing  the  mind.  Not  a  trace  in  the  schools  of  that  time  can 
be  found  where  instruction  conformed  to  the  laws  of  growth.  During 
the  century  marked  by  the  thirty  years'  war  all  promising  germs  of 
popular  education  and  good  tendencies  toward  the  cultivation  of  the 
people  declined.  With  the  close  of  the  war  (1648)  the  desire  to  live 
and  to  attend  to  education  and  culture  returned.  According  to  the 
school  regulations  of  this  period,  the  teaching  of  singing  was  comi>ul- 
Bory.  The  most  important  pedagogical  tlieorist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Johann  Amos  Comenius,  includes  singing  in  his  course  of 
study.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Pietists  made  school  instruction 
in  music  successful.  Their  laying  stress  upon  individual  feeling  led 
to  individualism  in  all  teaching.  They  had  a  singular  abhorrence  to 
wholesale  or  class  in.^truction,  and  hence  studied  and  influenced  each 
individual  pupil.  This  had  its  effect  upon  music  in  their  schools; 
songs  adapted  for  individual  feeling,  arias,  and  melodies  receivetl  the 
most  attention. 

Methods  of  teaching  greatly  improved  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  dull,  mechanical  singing  by  rote  was  set  aside  in  a  regular  system 
of  instruction.  Normal  schools,  though  inefficient  and  imperfect  as 
they  were  at  the  time,  included  singing  among  their  studies,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  excellent  singing  masters  of  their  students.  In  the 
appointment  of  teachers  musical  ability  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  relatively  best  standard  was  attained  by  the  institute  of  August 
Hermann  Francke  (1633  to  1727).  Boys  and  girls  received  two  hours' 
instruction  a  week  in  vocal  music.  That  for  the  girls  was  limited  to 
the  practice  of  common  hymns,  while  the  principles  of  figurate  counter- 
point were  taught  in  the  boys'  schools.  Instruction  in  counterpoint 
began  with  the  singing  of  the  diatonic  scale  represented  by  letters 
on  the  lines,  and  followed  by  the  chromatic  scale  and  exercises  in 
intervals.  The  technical  exercises  were  connected  with  the  singing  of 
familiar  melodies  from  notes  which  were  followed  by  such  new  melodies 
as  required  similar  notes  for  their  expression  in  writing.  Pupils  were 
also  taught  pauses,  tempo,  and  the  different  values  of  notes.  The  more 
advanced  classes  rendered  religious  airs  of  two  parts  in  f  and  f  time. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  singing  also  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  school  regulations  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (1733),  Brunswick  (1753),  and  Prussia  (1794)  are  explicit  on 
this  subject.  Singing  was  also  advocated  by  llochow  (1734-1805),  who 
urged  special  attention  to  church  music.  Bousseau  makes  his  "l5mile" 
cultivate  a  ^'pure,  even,  flexible,  i)leasing  voice,"  and  an  ear  for  harmony 
and  time.  A  systematic  course  of  musical  instruction  was  likewise 
pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  Philanthropinists,  followers  and  apostles 
of  Bousseau  in  Germany,  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Austrian  reformer, 
Ignatius  von  Felbiger  (1724-1788).  That  these  well  intended  attempts 
toward  improving  instruction  in  singing  brought  about  few  results  (for 
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it  must  be  caudidly  admitted  that  at  tlie  close  of  the  eigliteentli  cen- 
tury vocal  music  generally  was  below  par)  only  i)roves  how  diflicult  it 
is  to  carry  thought  and  honest  efforts  into  effect,  even  when  they  are 
accredited  true  and  just. 

The  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  instruc- 
tion in  singing  dates  from  the  time  of  Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi 
(174G-1827).  Pestalozzi  maintained  that  elementary  education  *' should 
develop  and  perfect  the  inborn  talents  and  powers  of  the  human  being — 
that  is  to  say,  the  talents  and  powers  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
hand."  For  elementary  education  to  attain  this  end,  "observation 
(Anschauung)  must  be  considered  the  absolute  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge." By  "Anschauung"  Pestalozzi  understands  "the  cognizance  of 
external  objects  directly  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  the  consequent 
action  of  consciousness  through  the  impressions  received."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  instances  of  the  visible  occur  oftenest.  Still  the  "simple 
presentation  of  sounds  to  the  ear  and  the  action  of  consciousness  result- 
ing from  the  impression  received  through  the  sense  of  hearing  is  just 
as  much  perception  for  the  child  as  the  i)erception  of  objects  through 
the  eyes." 

Likewise,  in  advancing  and  originating  the  proposition,  "from  per- 
ception to  idea,"  Pestalozzi  maintained  induction  to  be  the  only  method 
conformable  to  the  natural  laws  of  development  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
turned  the  course  of  instruction  into  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  hitherto  pursued.  With  the  inductive  method  a  new  and 
broad  field  was  opened  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  The  increased 
interest  awakened  by  Pestalozzi  for  enabling  and  educating  the  young 
in  Germany  benefited  instruction  in  vocal  music,  too.  School  authori- 
ties paid  greater  attention  to  singing  and  how  it  was  taught,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  better  musical  education  of  elementary  teachers.  The  best 
and  most  prominent  men  of  the  nation  commended  the  art  of  singing 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  cultivation  and  education.  That 
precious  pearl  of  German  life,  the  "folks'  song,"  which  had  been  forced 
into  the  background  by  church  music,  gained  in  importance  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  object  of  study.  School  authorities  devoted 
more  minute  attention  to  vocal  music  in  their  plans  of  organization 5 
the  most  important,  however,  was  the  development  of  a  literature  on 
the  art  of  singing  and  its  methods  of  instruction,  which  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  made  such  progress  as  to  promise  a  rational  system 
of  instruction  for  even  the  most  insignificant  village  school. 

The  earliest  production  of  this  literature  is  the  Art  of  Teaching 
Singing,  by  Pfeiffer  and  ]S"aegeli.  Pestalozzi  himself  thus  commented 
on  this  work:  "There  is  promise  in  this  work  of  excellent  and  welcome 
results  for  the  educator  and  musician  alike."  These  expectations  were 
not  realized,  principally  because  Pfeiffer  and  Naogeli,  as  well  as 
Pestalozzi,  saw  in  music  only  an  accomplishment  easily  acquired,  if 
one  had  learned  a  little  arithmetic  and  to  measure.  This  narrow  view 
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of  tbq  essence  of  music  led  to  an  overvaluation  of  rhythm  and  a 
dejircciation  of  melody  and  harmony. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  Singing,  by  Naegeli,  is  synthetic  throughout. 
The  first  part,  "Elementary  work,"  is  in  two  divisions,  general  and  S]>e- 
cial  theory  of  music.  The  first  division  treats  of  the  duration,  pitch, 
and  strength  of  tones,  the  combination  of  these  three  elements,  and 
the  written  characters  for  tones.  Each  new  chapter  is  preceded  by  a 
thorough  review  of  the  preceding  one.  The  second  division,  the  Bjye- 
cial  theory,  treats  of  the  methodical  combination  of  text  and  melody. 
Single  vowels,  then  syllables,  words,  and  finally  connected  sentences^ 
are  set  to  tones  and  combinations  of  tones.  Meter,  breathing,  analysis 
of  text,  etc.,  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  exercises. 

Written  especially  for  people's  schools,  it  was  just  in  these  schools 
that  it  could  not  be  used.  As  excellent  as  are  its  details — the  chapter 
in  notation,  for  instance,  is  valuable  for  all  times — as  a  whole  it  is  too 
comprehensive.  Its  methodic  arrangement,  moreover,  contradicts  Pes- 
talozzi's  "principle  of  sense-perception,"  particularly  in  that  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  in  its  perfection  is  withheld  from  the  pupil  until  he  has  learned 
all  its  forms,  lihythm,  dynamics,  and  melodies  are,  as  the  words 
betray,  not  objects  perceived  directly  through  the  senses,  but  results 
of  thought;  in  other  words,  abstracts  derived  from  the  production  of 
music.  A  suflicient  number  of  examples  of  melody  and  harmony  should 
be  presented  for  direct  sense-perception  before  the  discussion  of  scales, 
keys,  strength,  pitch,  and  the  like  is  admissible. 

Thus  the  merits  of  Naegeli  narrowed  down  to  the  deep  reflections 
which  he  aroused  on  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching. 

The  demand  for  a  method  of  instruction  in  singing  which  retained 
what  had  been  approved  in  the  works  of  Naegeli,  and  which  covered 
their  deficiencies  by  better  and  more  practical  suggestions,  was  met  by 
B.  O.  L.  Xator[)  in  his  instructions  for  the  teaching  of  singing.  !N"atorp 
also  presents  his  exercises  in  rhythm,  melody,  and  dynamics  separately; 
and  his  exercises  in  rhythm  and  dynamics  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to 
Naegeli's;  in  everything  else  ho  and  Xaegeli  diflfer  essentially.  The 
latter  begins  at  once  with  theoretical  instruction,  whereas  Natorp  pref- 
aces every  lesson  with  introductory  exercises,  confined  wholly  to  sing- 
ing by  ear.  Beginning  with  single  vowels,  and  proceeding  to  syllables 
and  words,  these  preparatory  exercises  were  always  to  be  used  with 
accompanying  text,  so  as  to  insure  a  pure,  distinct  enunciation,  and  a 
natural  and  easy  intonation.  Texts  and  combinations  of  tones  should 
be  taken  from  what  comes  within  the  compass  of  a  child's  life.  Children, 
in  this  way,  acquire  an  amount  of  musical  material  by  exiierienco  that 
forms  the  foundation  for  a  later  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music. 
They  have  sung  and  heard  many  "  thirds,"  before  they  are  required  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  "third;''  and  often  perceived  two  and  three  part 
music  through  the  senses,  before  thoy  are  expected  to  distinguish  the 
difterence  clearly  and  distinctly. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  Natori),  unUke  Xaegeli,  does  not  conchide 
the  subject  of  rhythm  before  i^roceeding  to  melody,  and  so  ou.  He  grades 
the  different  exercises  proceeding  from  the  first  grade  of  rhythm  to  the 
Arst  grade  of  melody,  and  from  this  to  the  first  grade  of  dynamics. 
With  melody,  I^atori)  for  the  first  time  introduces  the  tones  of  the 
major  chord  for  understanding  and  practice,  first  without,  then  with 
regard  to  rhythmic  order.  The  other  tones  of  the  diatonic  major  scale 
follow  the  tones  of  the  major  chord.  From  here  on  the  instruction  con- 
idsts  altogether  of  practice.  ^N'othing  is  offered  but  songs  which  con- 
tain elements  that  have  been  explained  and  i)racticed  during  the 
preceding  lessons.  Natorj)  uses  dynamic  exercises  in  combination 
with  other  elements,  or  in  special  lessons  combined  with  melody.  He 
uses  ciphers  as  written  characters  instead  of  the  customary  notes. 

Katorp's  book  is  obscure  on  the  psychological  relation  between  the 
systematic  or  technical  exercises  and  the  songs  and  melodies  learned. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  met  with  general  approval.  For  several  decades 
it,  together  with  ]S^aegeli's  "Art  of  Teaching,"  was  considered  authori- 
tative on  the  teaching  of  singing;  it  molded  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  many  text-books  that  appeared  in  the  second  and  third 
decades  incline  either  to  Natori>  or  IN'aegeli.  All  deal  with  their  sub- 
ject synthetically;  none  proceeded  from  songs  to  study  by  way  of 
analysis,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  elements  of  melody,  rhythm,  and 
dynamics. 

Educators  in  Germany  continued  to  interest  themselves  in  methods 
of  singing  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1850.  Ernst  Hentschel 
(musical  director  and  teacher  of  the  normal  school  in  Weissenfcfs) 
brought  about  the  next  and  most  effectual  measures  for  further  improve- 
ment. He  found  fault  that  "in  some  schools  pupils  scarcely  get  as  far 
as  singing  songs  and  hymns,  being  constantly  kept  at  exercises  in 
pitch,  tempo,  and  note  reading,  etc.  In  many  other  schools  singing  of 
cheerful  melodies  was  i)ersisted  in  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  formal 
end  to  be  gained."  Uentschcl  maintiiined  that  "the  elementiiry  course 
should  combine  technical  exercises  with  singing  of  melodies,  for  both 
are  important.  Both  should  be  taught  during  the  entire  school  course. 
During  the  first  two  years,  however,  the  pupils  should  sing  by  rote 
only;  after  that  they  should  be  taught  altogether  from  notes."  He 
urged  that  young  children  had  enough  difiiculties  in  mastering  the 
symbols  of  reading  (letters)  and  arithmetic  (cii)hers).  An  8-year  old 
child  might  begin  another  set  of  syml)ols,  the  musical  notes. 

Hentschel's  claims  were  soon  admitted,  and  received  full  considera- 
tion in  the  "  Course  of  study  in  singing  for  people's  schools  "  by  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  Schuetze.  He  i)roceeded  from  the  fundanientiil  thought 
that  "a  child  first  receives  the  impression  of  an  object  in  its  entirety; 
after  which  it  analyzes  its  individuality  and  examines  the  different 
parts  severally."  "  Musical  education,  therefore,  progresses  conform- 
ably to  natural  law,  if,  as  soon  as  sound  becomes  x)erceptible  to  a  child. 
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repeated  single  tones,  a  succession  of  tones,  sounds  in  rhythmic  form, 
or,  as  should  ofteuest  be  the  case,  real  musical  compositions  are  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  it  is  thus  first  of  all  brought  into  contact  with  the 
world  of  sound.''  Consequently,  '^  children  must  first  become  familiar 
with  musical  language  in  learning  to  sing  by  ear,''  and  "  subsequently 
in  singing  from  written  characters." 

The  valuation  set  by  Hentschel  upon  songs  as  essential  material  for 
instruction  in  the  theory,  which  valuation  has  remained  unchanged  to 
the  present  day,  created  the  demand  for  suitable  collections  of  songs. 
This  demand  was  speedily  supplied,  and  continues  to  aet  as  a  stimulus 
to  composers.  Though  it  is  a  lasting  honor  for  Hentschel  to  have 
assigned  the  proper  place  for  songs  in  the  course  for  people's  or  ele- 
mentary scliools,  and  to  have  pointed  out  their  educational  value,  it  is 
still  claimed  that  the  complete  banishment  of  the  technical  exercises 
from  the  primary  school  is  a  mistake,  because  it  breaks  the  uniform 
connection  of  instruction.  During  the  last  ten  years  authorities  in  the 
method  of  singing,  almost  without  exception,  have  decided  upon  the 
union  of  both.  Hentschel  himself  modified  his  first  opinion.  As  a 
rule  songs  are  so  combined  with  the  elementary  exercises  that  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  exercises  are  directly  supplemented  by  songs  and 
hymns,  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  which  embodies  the 
elements  of  the  preceding  exercises.  The  only  difference  is  that  some 
lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  exercises,  while  others  attach  greater 
importance  to  the  songs,  to  which  the  teclinical  exercises  are  consid- 
ered secondary.  This  naturally  depends  upon  the  musical  education 
of  the  individual  teacher. 

To  the  text  books  which  make  songs  the  living  center  of  instructioji 
belongs  among  others  the  "Theoretical  and  practical  singing  school,'' 
by  Joliaun  Rudolph  Weber.  This  book  advocates  that  the  teacliing  of 
singing  should  be  nothing  more  than  "instruction  which  helps  pupils 
on  to  songs."  "The  singing  of  songs  and  technical  instruction  in  sing- 
ing should  be  combined  and  support  each  other."  "  In  every  grade,  the 
essential  material  of  the  organic  (elementary)  exercises  consists  of  the 
elements  of  songs  to  be  practiced  and  learned  by  heart,  because  to  these 
as  an  entity  in  art  the  exercises  are  most  easily  applied."  "Instruction 
must  show  the  pupil  how  to  perceive  and  recognize  sounds  severally  in 
regard  to  time,  tone,  and  volume."  All  the  material  for  singing  must 
be  made  "  elementary."  The  simplest  element,  rhythm,  forms  the  begin- 
ning. In  connection  with  melodies  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with 
major  and  minor  chords,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  as  well  as 
with  the  foundation  of  all  melodies,  the  major  scales. 

Departing  from  custom,  J.  G.  F.  Pflueger  has  adopted  an  analytic- 
synthetic  method  in  his  "Introduction  to  the  teaching  of  singing  in 
schools."  After  several  introductory  exercises,  consisting  of  children's 
songs,  the  text  and  melody  of  which  must  be  learned  by  ear,  he  develops 
the  theory  for  the  holding  of  tones,  for  pitch  and  volume,  and  the  ideas 
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of  scales,  time,  chords,  and  i)auses;  his  lessons  on  notes,  intervals,  and 
the  most  familiar  major  and  minor  scales  are  directly  connected  with 
the  preceding  songs  and  hymns. 

Pflueger  advocates  the  method  of  induction,  proceeding  from  simple 
tones  and  combinations  of  tones  to  the  chief  elements  of  music. 

A  warm  interest  is  being  shown  at  present  in  singing  and  in  the 
instruction  of  vocal  music.  A  number  of  practical  educators  are 
assiduous  in  their  efforts  so  to  plan  instruction  in  singing  in  x>eople'8 
schools  that  it  must  lead  to  favorable  results.  Psychology  and  peda- 
gogy suggest  the  princii)les  for  the  perfection  of  methods. 

■ 

(1)  Instraction  iu  siDging  must  not  bo  isolated;  by  moans  of  song  texts  it  must 
bo  kept  in  touch  with  other  subjects. 

(2)  Tho  concrete  material  for  instruction  in  singing  in  sacred  and  national  hymns 
and  those  peculiarly  popular  songs  which  in  Germany  for  a  long  period  of  years 
have  proved  to  be  a  real  production  of  art. 

(3)  All  technical  exercises  should  proceed  from  songs  and  lead  back  to  them ;  the 
elements  for  comparison  in  the  process  of  abstraction  should  be  taken  from  the  melo- 
dies practiced. 

(4)  Symbols  of  tones,  be  they  notes,  ciphers,  or  letters,  should  be  nothing  more  to 
the  papil  than  visible  signs  and  forms  for  the  special  sensations  of  sounds.  The  eye 
should  only  support  tho  ear. 

PRESENT   STATE   OF  METHOD   IN   GERMANY, 

Dr.  G.  A.  Lindner,  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  sketches  the 
present  state  of  method  in  teaching  school  singing  in  Germany.  His 
sketch  is  here  presented  in  translation: 

In  modern  times  instruction  in  singing  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  coarse 
of  study  in  common  schools,  because  it  is  generally  recognized  that  it  forms  the  taste, 
ennobles  the  emotions,  and  proves  to  be  also  a  good  means  of  discipline,  since  it 
concentrates  the  attention  and  forms  a  means  which  will  unite  many  into  a  com- 
mnnity.  The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  melody,  to  promote 
the  aesthetic  and  emotional  training  of  children,  and  to  stimulate  patriotism. 

In  singingwe  recognize  three  elements :  (1)  the  melodic,  which  refers  to  the  pitch  of 
tone;  (2)  the  rhythmic,  which  refers  to  the  duration  of  tone;  (3)  the  dynamic,  which 
refers  to  tho  strength  and  volume  of  tone  and  also  to  correct  expression.  Melody 
gives  life  to  the  song,  rhythm  gives  regularity,  and  expression  causes  impression. 
These  three  elements  must  be  considered  by  the  singing  teacher.  It  will  not  do,  of 
coarse,  to  treat  the  one  element  exclusively  until  all  necessary  information  is  given 
and  then  take  up  the  next,  but  tho  essentials  of  each  of  the  three  elements  Jire  to  be 
given,  which  are  then  followed  by  more  difficult  work;  but  whatever  song  is  taken 
np,  it  is  first  tho  melodic,  then  the  rhythmic,  and,  lastly,  the  dynamic  element  which 
most  be  considered.  In  other  words,  first  tho  melody  is  taught,  then  the  proper 
time,  and,  lastly,  the  expression  by  means  of  variations  in  the  volume  of  tone.  For 
the  common  school  the  melody  is  not  only  the  most  essential,  but  almost  the  exclus- 
ive element,  for  tempo  and  expression  are  subject  to  individual  preferences  and 
emotional  conditions. 

Concerning  the  method  and  the  course  of  study  for  lessons  in  singing  in  the  public 
schools,  the  following  points  may  be  considered  to  have  found  general  approbation 
in  Germany.  During  the  first  two  years  of  school,  singing  is  practiced  by  rote.  The 
chief  object  here  is  the  development  of  the  voice  and  the  musical  car;  later  on 
inBtmction  is  based  upon  the  foundation  of  reading  music.    It  is  generally  conceded 
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best  to  confine  tlio  children's  knowledge  to  one  key^  making  the  Do  movable  a«  occa- 
sion requires.  In  German  schools  a  number  of  popular  songs  of  interest  to  children, 
both  with  reference  to  text  and  melody,  are  firmly  memorized  and  frequently  prac- 
ticed. Above  all,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  begin  the  singing  of  pleasant,  catchy 
airs  quite  early,  so  that  the  musical  ear  be  trained,  and  since  Germans,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  musical,  it  is  found  that  mothers  and  nurse  girls  work  hand  in  liaud  with  the 
school  teacher. 

A  second  and  higher  step  in  the  singing  lessons  is  singing  from  notes.  The  pupil 
is  introduced  into  the  laws  and  symboU  of  the  art  of  music.  A  song  which  he  has 
learned  by  rote  is  analyzed  into  its  elements,  and  the  elements  thus  obtained  are 
reduced  to  the  scale,  sharps  and  fiats  are  introduced,  and  the  various  keys  developed. 
Instruction  in  singing  from  notes  should  not  be  neglected,  because  the  subsequent 
musical  training  of  the  pupil  makes  it  very  desirable  that  he  have  knowledge  of 
music.  Methodical  instruction  in  singing  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  obtains  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  iutervals,  time,  etc.,  is  not  possible  without  the  ability  to 
road  music.  Moreover,  in  practicing  songs  of  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  tedious  to  learn  the  several  parts  by  oar  only,  since  the  accompany- 
ing  parts  rarely  carry  melody,  and  thus  will  allure  those  who  cannot  read  music  to 
sing  the  treble  "unisono.'*  The  success  of  any  instruction  in  singing,  however,  lies 
not  in  the  skillful  reading  of  music,  but  in  the  production  of  melody ;  in  other  words, 
not  in  the  notes,  but  in  the  tones.  It  is  therefore  very  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  sing,  or  that  he  play  a  musical  instrument,  and  thus  make  his  pupils  hear  the 
tones  which  they  are  to  sing. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  the  school  the  greatest  simplicity  is  the  greatest  art.  In 
the  selection  of  songs  much  care,  taste,  and  tact  are  required.  Cheerful,  joyous 
songs  are  to  bo  preferred,  especially  when  they  have  some  reference  to  nature  and 
the  seasons;  also  patriotic  songs,  and  airs  which  express  general  human  sentiments, 
such  as  popular  airs.  In  the  selection  of  these  songs  the  scope  of  the  voices  of 
children*  must  be  considered.  In  schools  whore  music  is  read,  the  various  symbols 
or  signatures  are  to  bo  considered  in  class  before  the  melody  of  the  song  is  taken 
up.  In  order  to  secure  firmness  and  skill  in  singing,  songs  that  have  been  learned 
should  be  frequently  practiced  in  class,  especially  if  they  are  sung  in  two  or  three 
parts,  because  the  musical  ear,  while  very  faithful  to  melody,  is  less  efficient  in 
retaining  accompaniments. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  of  Germany,  in  its  meeting  of 
1879,  passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  a  declaration  of  principles,  as 
it  were,  concerning  the  instruction  in  music  in  the  elementary  schools. 
These  theses  deserve  to  be  translated  and  reproduced  here,  since  they 
express  the  theory  and  method  followed  generally  in  German  schools. 

(1)  School  should  educate  and  instruct  for  life;  hence  for  the  instruction  in  music 
the  same  principle  should  prevail. 

(2)  School  instructiou  in  singiug  should,  first  of  all,  nurse  German  popular  songs 
(Volkslioder). 

(3)  Artistic  results  can  not  be  expected  and  must  not  be  demanded,  but  an  aspira- 
tion for  musical  perfection  should  be  awakened  in  the  pupils. 

(4)  No  songs  should  be  taught  and  practiced  which  are  not  of  undoubted  poetic 
and  musical  value. 

(5)  In  the  teaching  of  even  the  simplest  popular  song  the  object  muEt  be  to  express 
that  which  poet  and  composer  intended.  The  technique  is  not  to  be  an  aim  but  a 
means. 

\-'  (6)  Music  is  not  only  to  create  pleasure  in  melody  and  harmony,  but  must  have  an 
ennobling  effect  upon  the  heart. 

^'  (7)  Pedagogical  treatment  in  music  lessons  presupposes  a  teacher  who  is  profes- 
sionally prepared  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  music. 
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(8)  The  edacation  of  tlie  Gcrmau  nation  by  means  of  mnsic  and  throngh  mnsio 
has  a  national  significanco. 

(9)  Singing  should  bo  taught  in  every  school,  not  in  lessons  after  school  hours, 
bnt  daring  school  sessions. 

(10)  Instmction  in  singing  should  bo  given  with  the  aid  of  a  musical  instrument, 
bo  that  tho  violin,  piano,  or  organ,  and  such  instruction  can  be  successful  only  M'hen 
tho  teacher  is  well  trained  in  tho  use  of  his  instrument. 

(11)  Every  normal  school  should  have  nn  experienced  singing  teacher,  who  has 
been  well  trained  both  in  music  and  pedagogy,  is  acquainted  with  the  metho<ls  of 
composition,  and  understands  the  value  of  popular  airs  and  hymns. 

(12)  It  is  the  duty  of  school  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  in  every  schoolhonse  at 
lea«t  one  teacher  be  engaged  who  is  trained  in  music. 

(13)  No  pupil  shall  bo  excused  from  taking  part  in  singing  lessons. 

(14)  Exercises  in  reading  music  should  bo  a  part  of  evcrj-  singing  lesson  all 
through  tho  course. 

(15)  As  to  tho  matter  of  instruction,  popular  airs  (Volkslieder)  and  hymns  should 
be  preferred  in  elementary  schools. 

(16)  Only  such  songs  should  be  practiced  whoso  texts  express  noble,  refining  sen- 
timents. The  texts  must  bo  brought  to  tho  comprehension  of  the  pupils  before 
they  are  memorized. 

(17)  Punishment  should  rarely  be  administered  during  singing  lessons,  corporal 
panishment  never. 

(18)  Lessons  in  singing  are  most  suitably  reserved  for  tho  last  hour  of  tho  forenoon 
or  afternoon,  since  they  serve  as  recreation  after  severe  mental  work. 

SELECTION  AND   AERANGEMENT   OF  MATTER. 

Mr.  J.  Helm,  of  Scliwabacli,  Bavaria,  Germany,  an  authority  on 
scliool  singing  and  metliods  of  teaching,  says  with  reference  to  the 
proper  selection  of  songs  that  it  is  defined  by  the  educational  signifi- 
cance of  singing  and  also  by  the  position  it  occupies  within  the  system 
of  edacation.  A  translation  of  liis  opinion  on  this  subject  seems 
desirable,  and  is  here  inserted : 

The  beaatiful  is  the  sister  of  the  good.  The  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  awak- 
ens a  feeling  of  satisfaction  similar  to  the  contemplation  of  tho  good.  Esthetic 
enjoyments  elevate  and  idealize ;  they  belong  to  tho  highest  pleasures  of  life.  Though 
moral  education  is  tho  highest  of  all  human  education,  tho  cultivation  of  taste 
and  artistic  schooling  are  by  no  means  superfluous.  Occupation  -with  art  refines  the 
mind,  ennobles  the  emotions,  and  makes  the  individual  more  sensitive  to  tho  highest, 
which  is  moral  beauty.  Within  the  wide  compass  of  art,  music,  next  to  poetry,  can 
be  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  young,  and  within  tho  extensive  domain  of 
music  nothing  is  better  adapted  for  class  instruction  than  singing.  Tho  combina- 
tions of  tones  which  instruction  in  singing  presents  to  tho  ear  excite  iuvolnntary 
pleasure  in  the  pupil,  and  offer  him  elements  for  his  ideas  of  tho  beautiful. 

Singing  delights  tho  human  heart  and  enlivens  and  animates  tho  emotions.  It  is 
the  language  of  feeling,  the  expression  for  pleasure  and  sorrow.  There  is  no  purer 
or  more  productive  sourco  of  pleasure,  and  no  nobler  or  more  beautiful  form  of 
expression  for  the  fceUngs  than  song.  Singing  combines  melodic,  dynamic,  rhyth- 
mlCy  and  text  elements  in  such  perfect  symmetry,  and  so  smooths  contradictions  and 
restraints  by  harmonic  combinations  that  nothing  else  can  provoke  greater  testhetio 
pleasure.  If  technically  correct  relations  and  combinations  of  tones  are  often  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  pupil's  mind,  more  agreeable  feelings  will  predominate  to  tho  prob- ' 
able  development  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  disposition.  Tho  latti'r  factor,  however, 
la  one  of  the  most  important  presuppositions  for  the  development  of  the  interest  and 
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tlio  education  of  the  -will.  Singing  and  the  art  of  music  sliould  therefore  not  be 
-withheld  from  the  young. 

However  groat  the  pedagogical  valnc  of  instruction  in  singing  may  be  estimated, 
it  can  not  be  admitted  that  it  follows  musical  laws  exclusively,  or  satisfies  its  own 
demands  ulonc.  Consideration  for  the  general  aim  of  educational  factors  makes  it 
necessary  for  instruction  in  singing  to  keep  in  touch  with  other  studies.  Its  texts 
make  this  i>ossible.  Instruction  can  be  purely  musical  only  with  reference  to  melody, 
rhythm,  and  dynamics,  while  with  reference  to  the  text  it  must  consult  the  sentiments 
expressed  as  well  as  the  special  claims  of  school  life.  Where  this  rule  is  observed, 
the  songs  to  bo  practiced  are  adapted  to  feelings  and  moods  of  the  pupils  awakened 
by  preceding  lessons.  They  are  then  received  with  more  interest,  sung  with  greater 
feeling,  and  a  deeper  meaning  is  attached  to  their  study.  A  lasting  disposition  of 
mind  can  bo  awakened  by  instruction  only  when  the  subject  treated,  to  which  inter- 
est is  attached,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  appears  of  value  not  only  to  the  child  but 
also  to  the  adult. 

The  greatest  attention  must  therefore  bo  paid  to  the  selection  of  texts.  Only  such 
songs  sliould  bo  chosen  in  which  t^xt  and  melody  are  lesthetic,  and  have  been  proved 
to  bo  productions  of  true  poetical  and  musical  art.  Moreover,  texts  and  melodies 
should  be  in  proportioned  relation  to  individuality  of  mind  and  vocal  organ ;  other- 
wise songs  can  never  become  flesh  and  blood,  so  to  speak;  or,  as  the  psychologist 
has  it,  can  never  be  apperceived  by  children. 

If  these  claims  are  justified,  the  elementary  schools  must  abandon  all  attempts  at 
presenting  and  studying  complicated  works,  as  well  as  songs  of  four  parts,  as  they 
are  above  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  They  must  also  set  aside  all  songs  specially 
composed  and  set  to  music  for  '^school  purposes,''  because  they  are  seldom  poetic  in 
th(mght  or  musical  in  form,  and,  as  a  rule,  rarely  meet  the  requirements  of  a  noble 
art.  Moralizing  songs  must  likewise  be  omitted,  since  they  never  originate  in  a 
healthy,  strong,  or  vigorous  sensibility,  and  therefore  soon  become  distasteful  to 
children.  The  source  upou  which  instruction  for  people's  schools  should  draw,  can 
and  must  bo  no  other  than  the  national  song,  sacred  or  profane  (secular). 

"National  songs  are  irreproachable  music  of  God*s  grace;  their  author  and  con- 
tents are  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  sapie — the  nation  itself  and  the  spirit  of 
national  lifo  embodied  in  song.  Whatever  events  excite  national  feeling,  whatever 
afi*ectsthe  heart  of  the  people,  or  is  treasured  in  its  mind  in  thoughtful  moods,  forms 
the  inexhaustible  contents  of  its  songs  and  life.'' — (A.  B.  Marx.)  The  architecture  of 
the  national  song  is  so  transparent  and  so  simple,  the  glorified  deeds  and  events  cele- 
brated appear  so  plastic  to  the  eye  in  their  poetic  garb,  that  it  seems  highly  adapted 
to  a  child's  perception;  it  is  besides  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  aesthetio  and  moral 
pleasure,  truly  classic  in  form  and  content,  and  never  losing  its  magnetic  force  and 
its  vivifying  and  refreshing  charm  for  the  mind. 

Only  those  national  songs  (which  term  includes  some  of  our  church  hymns)  should 
be  accepted  as  suitable  for  elementary  schools  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  been 
permanently  appropriated  by  the  people,  and  have  entered  abidingly  into  mind  and 
heart. 

The  sacred  church  hymn  must  be  sung  and  studied  in  its  original  form,  which  is 
rhythmic.  Melody,  rhythm,  and  text  are  the  essential  elements  of  every  song,  and 
can  not  be  separated  without  off*ending  a  cultivated  ear.  They  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  taste  and  excite  a'sthetic  pleasure  only  when  they  cooperate  and  leave 
the  impression  of  mutuality.  The  movement  and  complexity  of  the  rhythmic  hymn 
is  conformable  to  musical  law,  and  therefore  unifonn;  the  restfulness  and  sameness 
of  the  hymn  without  meter  and  proper  tempo  end  in  a  monotony  calculated  neither 
to  thrill  nor  to  animate.  The  hymn  without  rhythm  dates  from  the  time  in  which 
the  lifo  of  the  church  and  religious  feeling  had  degenerated,  and  therefore  can  never 
bo  considered  the  result  of  a  healthy,  historical  development.  It  is  the  consequence 
of  relij^ious  indifterence,  and  an  idle  self-relinquishment.  That  tho  rhythmic  hymn 
is  not  above  the  ability  and  comprehension  of  tho  pupils  in  elementary  schools  is 
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BnflSciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  national  songs,  as  they  are  song  in 
schools^  display  as  great  a  diversity  in  rhythmic  forms  and  as  mnch  interchange  of 
accentuated  and  quantitative  rhythm  as  the  rhythmic  hymn.  The  fact  that  churoh 
eongregations  in  a  large  part  of  the  Empire  observe  the  rules  of  rhythm  in  theiz 
■inging  goes  to  prove  that  no  insurmountable  obstacle  prevents  its  adoption  in  tho 
eourse  of  school  singing. 

Material  for  instruction  in  singing  may  be  divided  into  the  poetical  and  the  mnsi- 
eal.  The  poetical  half,  the  texts  of  songs,  should  bo  derived  from  object  and  laiir 
^age  lessons.  These  studies  should  be  so  arranged  that  before  a  child  begins  to 
learn  the  singing  of  a  song  it  has  already  become  acquainted  with  the  form  and  eon- 
tents  of  the  text.  Where  instruction  in  singing  has  not  received  this  coneideratioDy 
it  must  analyze  the  text.  A  systematic  acquisition  of  the  text  by  the  mind  of  tho 
pupils — not  mere  thoughtless  memorizing — must  under  all  circumstances  be  insisted 
upon.  Neither  in  language  nor  in  singing  lessons  should  an  incomprehensible  Jumblo 
of  mere  iivords  be  permitted. 

The  chief  duty  of  instruction  in  singing  is  to  give  out  the  melody,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupils  not  only  understand  it,  but  are  capable  of  repeating  it  with 
technieal  correctness.  Involuntary  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  created  by  tho 
melody  is  to  be  developed  gradually  to  lesthetic  pleasure  based  upon  comprehension. 
This  is  possible  only  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  understand  the  technique  of  mosio 
In  an  elementary  way.  Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  teach  by  rote  songs  of  one  and 
two  parts,  but  the  elements  of  melodies,  dynamics,  and  rhythm  must  be  taught^ 
supplemented,  perhaps,  by  the  barest  elements  of  harmony. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  METHOD   OF   TEACHING  SINGING. 

Before  the  very  successful  mode  of  teaching  singing  in  German 
schools  is  presented  in  detail  it  may  be  well  to  quote  an  American 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  special  report  to  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city  described  the  methods  in  vogue  in  America.  This  report, 
by  showing  how  singing  is  taught  in  some  cities,  incidentally  bears 
witness  to  the  advanced  state  of  method  in  this  country.  The  author 
says: 

Two  distinct  systems  of  reading  vocal  music  have  been  current  among  musicians 
and  have  divided  the  judgment  of  the  musical  world.  These  two  systems  have  each 
intelligent  and  earnest  advocates,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  compare  their 
merits  and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which  one  is  best  suited  to  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schoels. 

The  method  of  staff  intervale, — The  old  system,  which  may  be  called  the  Italian 
system,  taught  singers  to  read  music  by  the  intervals  of  the  staff,  somewhat  as  in 
playing  an  instrument.  The  intervals  between  the  lines  and  spaces  in  the  natural 
key  were  learned  and  readily  applied  to  music  written  in  this  key.  In  the  different 
keys  the  intervals  were  determined  by  the  flats  and  sharps  of  the  signature,  and 
these  intervals  were  sung  without  regard  to  tho  key  in  which  tho  music  was  written. 
Music  was  conceived  as  made  up^  not  of  scale  intervals,  but  of  a  succession  of  tones 
without  any  relation  to  the  tonic  of  tho  scale  in  which  the  music  was  written.  That 
the  method  presented  great  difficulties  is  shown  by  tho  fact  that  comparatively  few 
persons  taught  by  this  method  ever  became  ready  readers  of  music  by  sight.  Most 
of  them  required  the  use  of  an  instrument  to  Icam  new  pieces,  and  many  singers 
read  music  through  the  instrument  which  they  played,  imagining  how  it  would 
aound  upon  the  instrument.  In  this  system,  when  the  syllables  do,  re^  mi,  etc., 
were  nsed,  these  syllables  were  fixed  for  the  natural  key  and  remained  stationary 
throughout  all  the  different  keys,  the  system  being  known  as  that  of  the  ''  fixed  do,** 
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This  system  has  been  advocated  by  many  of  the  leading  musicians  of  this  oonntry 
and  of  Europe.  This  advocacy  is  not  unnatural  or  surprising,  as  most  of  these  musi- 
cians are  instrumentalists,  and  the  instrumentalist  does  not  necessarily  think  of  his 
scale  or  key  note ;  he  sees  the  noto  and  touches  the  key  or  string  which  corresponds 
to  it  on  his  instrument,  sharping  or  flatting  in  accordance  with  the  signature  of  the 
key.  Ho  plays,  or  may  play,  entirely  unconscious  of  scale  relations,  thinking  only 
of  the  noto  on  the  staff  or  upon  his  instrument.  It  is  entirely  natural,  tiierefore, 
that  he  should  regard  a  method  of  singing  by  means  of  a  movable  scale  as  unneces- 
sary and  inconvenient.  Especially  if  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  are  used,  does  it 
seem  to  him  not  only  inconvenient  but  absurd  to  change  the  position  of  these  sylla- 
bles for  the  different  keys  in  which  the  music  may  bo  written. 

This  system  of  singing  by  staff  or  tone  Intervals  is  the  one  that  has  been  generally 
used  by  those  who  train  to  artistic  singing.  The  object  in  this  instruction  is  not 
"sight  singing/'  but  vocal  culture  and  the  artistic  use  of  the  voice.  Such  singers 
are  seldom  ready  readers  of  music;  they  depend  on  the  instrument  to  give  them  the 
tune,  their  aim  being  the  beautiful  and  artistic  rendering  of  the  music.  Even  the 
great  singers  like  Patti  are  said  to  be  very  poor  or  indifferent  readers  of  music,  their 
dependence  being  upon  the  instrument  in  learning  a  new  score.  These  facts  demand 
our  attention,  so  that  the  popularity  of  this  method  among  so  many  eminent  musi- 
cians may  be  clearly  understood  and  properly  estimated.  The  advocates  of  the 
method  are  largely  instrumentalists  and  have  not  been  interested  in  sight  reading 
of  a  vocal  score ;  or,  when  they  were  teaehers  of  singing,  the  object  was  not  to  make 
independent  readers  of  music,  but  artistic  performers.  Their  views  upon  the  subject 
are  thus  not  only  natural,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  entirely  reasonable. 

The  method  of  scale  inteitaU. — The  second  method  of  reading  music  is  that  of  scale 
intervals  and  the  movable  scale.  This  method  does  not  think  of  musical  sounds  as 
intervals  upon  the  staff  or  as  abstract  tone  intervals,  but  as  degrees  of  the  scale  in 
their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  tonic.  The  scale  is  regarded  as  a  musical 
unit  of  thought,  and  each  tone  is  considered  or  conceived  in  relation  to  this  unit. 
The  mind  thus  thinks  music  through  scale  relations,  conceiving  a  tone  as  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  etc.,  of  the  scale.  The  course  of  instruction  begins  with  drilling  the 
pupil  upon  the  major  scale  of  eight  notes  until  he  has  mastered  it  and  its  intervals. 
These  intervals  are  learned  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  note  of  the  scale  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  one  another.  Having  mastered  this  scale,  which  is  purely  a  vocal 
exorcise,  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  represent  it  on  the  staff  in  what  is  called  the 
natural  key.  Ho  is  then  drilled  in  reading  by  tho  degrees  of  the  scale  until  he  can 
tell  at  a  glance  the  position  in  tho  scale  which  any  note  upon  the  staff  indicates. 
Knowing  tho  sound  of  tho  different  tones  of  the  scale,  he  can  then  readily  read  any 
score  of  tho  major  scale  in  the  natural  key  s^  before  him. 

He  is  then  taught  the  use  of  flats  and  sharps  and  drilled  upon  the  simpler  inter- 
vals of  the  chromatic  scale.  The  next  step  is  to  show  how  these  flats  and  sharps, 
placed  upon  certain  degrees  of  tho  staff,  give  a  scale  beginning  on  some  other  degree 
of  the  staff  than  C.  For  exami^le,  ho  learns  that  with  the  signature  of  JP  sharp  the 
scale  starts  on  G,  with  tho  signature  of  i*'  sharp  and  C  sharp  tho  scale  begins  on  D,  etc. 
He  is  then  drilled  upon  reading  in  the  different  keys,  naming  successively  the  degree 
of  the  scale  indicated  by  tho  notes,  reckoning  from  the  location  of  the  tonic,  precisely 
as  he  did  in  the  natural  key  of  C. 

In  all  this  work  ho  reads  and  sings  not  by  staff  intervals  or  tonic  relations,  but  by 
scale  intervals.  In  looking  at  a  now  score  he  looks  at  the  signature,  determines  the 
place  of  tho  keynote  or  tonic,  and  counts  the  degree  of  the  scale  from  that  place  of 
the  keynote.  He  does  not  think  of  F  sharp  or  B  flat,  etc.,  but  of  the  degree  of  the 
scalo  which  the  noto  represents.  Thus  in  the  first  two  or  three  measures  of  *'  Home, 
sweet  home,''  no  matter  in  what  key  it  may  be  written,  his  thought  would  be  one, 
three,  four  J  six,  five,  three,  five,  four,  three,  four,  two,  three;  or  if  he  uses  the  syllables 
which  arc  often  employed  to  designate  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  ho  thinks  do,  mi,  fa, 
la,  sol,  mi,  sol,  fa,  mi,  fa,  re,  mi. 
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Hub  method,  it  Trill  bo  seen,  is  entirely  different  from  tbat  of  tone  or  staff  rela- 
ttoot;  it  is  based  npon  the  mnsieal  scale  and  conceives  of  the  different  notes  of  the 
melody  in  their  relations  to  the  scale.  If  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  are  nsed,  do 
ifl  always  the  first  of  the  scale,  mi  the  third,  sol  the  fifth,  etc.  If  the  scale  begins  on 
C,  then  a  note  on  C  is  called  do;  if  the  scale  begins  on  i^,  as  in  the  key  of  one  flat, 
then  a  note  on  J^is  called  do,  a  note  on  A  is  called  mi,  etc.  The  do  thus  naming  the 
first  degree  of  the  scale  is  moved  with  the  movable  scale,  from  which  the  system  has 
been  called  that  of  the  ''movable  do.^* 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  may  bo  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  the 
following  exercise : 


^1,  i  ]  j|J  jiJ  ri  J  il^ 


t=^ 


^S 


«- 


By  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale  this  would  be  read  as 
follows:  One-three  |  five-three  |  four-six  |  five  {|  five-six  |  four-seven  |  two-one  | 
^-ve^  II  five-one  j  seven-four  |  three-two  |  one  || . 

By  the  method  of  tonic  or  stafi*  relations  one  would  think  and  read  as  follows :  £b-0, 
m  major  3d  |  Bb,  a  minor  3d-G,  a  minor  3d  |  Ah,  a  minor  2d-C,  a  major  3d  |  Bb,  a  m^jor 
2d  I  Bb~C,  a  mi^or  2d  |  Ab,  a  minor  3d-Db,  an  extended  4th  |  F,  a  minor  3d-Ebi  a  major 
2d  I  Bb,  a  4th  ||  Bb-£hy  a  5th  |  D,  a  minor  2d-Aby  '*>>  diminished  5th  |  G,  a  minor  2d>F, 
m  major  2d  |  £b,  a  major  2d  || . 

I  have  merely  named  the  intervals  between  successive  notes,  without  indicating 
whether  they  are  ascending  or  descending.  It*  will  be  noticed  that  in  reading  by 
the  method  of  tonic  intervals  one  must  distinguish  between  major  and  minor  sec- 
onds, m:\|or  and  minor  thirds,  perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished  fourths;  perfect, 
augmented,  and  diminished  fifths,  etc.,  a  thing  not  difficult  for  the  accomplished 
musician  who  is  familiar  with  an  instrument,  but  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  ordi- 
nary  reader  of  vocal  scores.  By  the  method  of  scale  relations  these  intervals  pre- 
sent no  difficulties  to  the  singer. 

The  method  of  the  movable  scale,  as  stated  above,  is  usually  known  as  that  of  the 
"movable  do."  This  name  does  not  characterize  it  fully,  however,  as  the  method  of 
■cale  relations  may  be  employed  without  the  use  of  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  in  which 
case  of  course  there  is  no  do  to  be  moved.  While  it  is  believed  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  using  these  syllables  \ni\\  beginners  to  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  the 
scale,  yet  many  good  teachers  of  the  method  of  scale  relations  use  other  syllables,  as 
Ui  or  ta,  for  all  the  degrees  of  the  scale.  The  essential  nature  of  the  method  is  not 
indicated  by  the  use  of  the  syllables;  it  consists  in  the  conception  of  sounds  in 
respect  to  their  relations  to  the  scale,  this  scale  being  moved  on  the  staff  ns  indi- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  key  in  which  the  music  is  written. 

These  two  methods  have  been  and  to  a  limited  extent  are  still  competitive  for 
public  favor.  While  both  have  strong  and  intelligent  advocates,  the  tide  of  opin- 
ion is  now  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  the  ** movable  scale"  system.  This  is  the 
method  that  is  generally  used  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. In  France  the  same  system  is  gaining  ground  under  the  name  of  tho  Ghove 
method,  which  is  so  well  represented  in  this  city  by  Professor  Zobanaky.  In  England 
the  old  system  was  found  so  di/llcult  that  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  popular 
musical  instruction  they  dropped  not  only  tho  staff  relations  but  the  staff  itself, 
giving  rise  to  Mr.  Curweu's  method,  known  as  tho  "tonic  sol-fa  system."  Tho 
method  of  the  movable  scale  was  introduced  into  tho  United  States  largely  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Pestalozzian 
instructors  that  this  country  has  produced.  The  widespread  introduction  of  musical 
instmction  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  largely  an  inheritance  from 
And  an  outgrowth  of  tho  labors  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 

Tke  Umic  Bol-fa  method, — In  this  discussion  a  passing  word  should  be  said  in  respect 
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to  tho  tonic  sol-fa  system.  This  method  originated  with  a  Miss  Glover,  of  Norwich, 
England,  bnt  is  generally  credited  to  Rev.  John  Curwen,  through  whose  inflaence  it 
has  been  so  widely  introduced.  The  method  is  based  on  scale  relations,  and  there- 
fore in  pure  musical  conception  agrees  with  the  method  of  scale  relations  already 
described.  It  differs  in  the  representation  of  music  to  the  eye,  introducing  aa 
entirely  different  notation  from  the  one  in  general  use.  This  notation  is  simple  and 
readily  learned  by  the  pupU ;  and  it  is  this  simplicit}^,  especially  as  contrasted  with 
the  method  of  intervals,  which  has  given  it  so  large  a  degree  of  popularity.  The 
objection  to  the  method  is  that  it  does  not  present  a  universal  musical  language  or 
one  that  can  ever  become  universal.  Modern  instrumental  music  would  be  impossible 
by  this  system.  A  person  when  taught  to  sing  by  this  method  must  afterwards  learn 
the  generally  accepted  notation,  or  be  restricted  to  a  very  limited  number  of  mnsical 
compositions.  The  present  mode  of  writing  music  has  been  accepted  by  the  musi- 
cians of  every  country;  and  a  person  taught  only  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  would 
be  unable  to  read  the  simplest  score  written  in  the  common  notation.  The  method 
is,  however,  extensively  used  in  England  and  Canada,  and  is  widely  recommended 
and  strongly  indorsed  by  some  of  the  leading  musicians  and  educators  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  especially  commended  as  an  introduction  to  the  staff 
notation.  This  reference  to  the  method  is  not  designed  as  a  recommendation  of  iti 
introduction  into  the  elementary  schools,  but  is  merely  given  because  in  the  disoos- 
Bion  of  systems  this  is  too  conspicuous  not  to  receive  a  passing  notice.  Even  if  it 
were  thought  best  to  use  it  in  teaching  the  elements  of  music  to  little  children,  it 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  generally  accepted  system  of 
musical  notation. 

In  the  introduction  of  music  into  'the  public  schools  of  the  city  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  principal  systems  described  and  to  determine 
which  one  should  be  adopted.  My  own  judgment,  based  on  a  wide  observation  and 
the  experience  of  several  years  in  early  life  in  teaching  music,  is  strongly  biased  in 
favor  of  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale.  Children,  even  those 
who  have  not  much  natural  ability  for  music,  can  be  readily  taught  by  this  method 
to  read  music  by  sight.  The  other  method  presents  far  greater  difficulties  to  the 
learner,  and  is  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  method  of  scale  relations  and  the  movable  scale  seem  to  me  to  be 
conclusive.  The  method  is  simple  and  logical  and  in  accordance  with  the  essential 
principles  of  the  art  of  music.  The  unit  of  the  system  is  the  scale,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  musical  compositions.  Each  tone  of  the  scale  has  its  relation  to 
the  tonic  and  should  be  so  conceived.  When  the  key  is  changed,  and  thus  the  posi- 
tion of  the  scale  upon  the  staff  is  changed,  the  relations  of  the  tones  to  the  keynote 
are  always  the  same ;  the  scale  is  simply  started  from  another  pitch  indicated  by 
another  degree  of  the  staff.  Furthermore,  all  work  in  harmony  is  based  on  the  scale 
rather  than  the  staff  relations ;  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  the  subdomi- 
nant,  etc.,  are  all  conceived  in  scale  relations  a»  these  expressions  indicate.  Indeed, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  either  melody  or 
harmony  without  thinking  of  them  in  their  relations  to  the  musical  scale. 

The  foregoing  description  of  Dr.  Brooks  is  inserted  because  it  will 
aid  us  in  understanding  the  subsequent  statement  by  Prof.  J.  Helm  of 
the  details  of  the  method  in  vogue  in  elementary  schools  in  Germany, 
which  is  pflfered  in  translation : 

DETAILS   OF   THE   GERMAN   MKTUOD   OF   TEACHING  SINGING. 

It  will  bo  generally  conceded  that  teaching  singing  in  school  has  a  double  purpose 
in  view,  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  songs  and  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
music.  In  regard  to  the  place  songs  are  to  occupy  in  the  method,  o2)inion8  differ  as 
much  as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  understanding  and  presentation  of  the  relation 
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Trhich  elemeDtary  technical  exercises  are  to  maintain  to  the  songs.  Howeveri  one 
thing  seems  to  be  decided.  For  the  purpose  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  mnsioml 
system,  authorities  on  the  method  of  singing  have  daring  the  last  ten  years  decided 
npon  the  organic  combination  of  exercises  ^vith  songs.  As  a  rule  this  combination 
is  effected  by  connecting  a  number  of  elementary  exercises  from  the  beginning  with 
Bongs  and  hymns  in  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  construction  of  which  the  elementi 
of  the  preceding  exercises  are  applied.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  that  some 
lay  the  greater  stress  on  the  elementary  exercises  to  precede  the  song,  while  others 
give  the  preference  to  songs  as  a  starting  point.  Pflueger  and  Reissmann  propose  m 
different  method.  They  suggest  that  the  technical  exercises  depend  entirely  upon 
the  elements  of  music  found  in  the  songs.  Anything  of  musical  notation,  etc.,  not 
found  in  the  songs  presented  to  the  children  should  not  be  taught.  "  Climb  the  hill 
when  you  get  to  it.''  Dornstedt  maintains  that  as  botanical  knowledge  is  gained 
by  the  observation  of  single  plants  and  parts  of  plants,  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  observation  of  the  earth,  by  the  study  of  relief  maps  and  flat-surfaced  maps  and 
apparatus,  and  a  knowledge  of  language  by  the  study  of  classic  extracts  in  prose 
and  verse,  so  all  musical  knowledge  should  be  gained  from  the  study  of  songs  and 
their  notation.  All  technical  exercises  should  be  derived  from  simple  songs  and  their 
analysis  into  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements.  Regard  for  the  pupils'  interest 
alone  can  decide  the  method. 

A  tone  in  itself  is  no  more  calculated  to  arouse  a  child's  interest  than  a  separate 
letter  or  single  sound.  Pleasure  is  involuntarily  excited  by  a  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  technical  combination  of  tones  only.  The  compass  of  musical  thought, 
too,  is  enlarged  only  by  combinations  of  tones.  The  musical  judgment  of  the  pupil, 
in  other  words,  his  comprehension  of  the  musical  system,  should  be  developed  by 
the  study  of  combinations  of  tones  cesthetical  in  every  sense.  Interest  is  aroused 
by  the  concrete;  the  abstract  in  itself  is  not  interesting.  Consequently,  the  ele- 
ments of  melody,  dynamics,  rhythm,  and  probably  musical  notation  are  of  direct 
interest  to  the  pupil  only  when  they  rest  upon  a  concrete  foundation  of  songs.  For 
this  reason  the  technical  course  should  depend  upon  songs,  and  with  a  few  incidental 
exceptions,  the  systematic  instruction  of  singing  should  over  proceed  from  songs 
and  lead  back  to  them. 

Though  detached  from  the  melody  the  technical  exercise  may  reduce  the  elements 
of  songs  to  single  tones  and  intervals,  they  yet  appear  to  the  pupil  as  parts  ol  a 
whole  which  it  has  learned  to  like.  It  is  this  which  assures  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  children.  The  objection  can  not  be  made  that  an  ''analytic  consideration'' 
of  a  song  robs  it  of  poetic  form  and  artistic  character,  as  the  song  itself  is  not  the 
object  of  systematic  instruction,  but  is  only  used  as  a  starting  point  and  to  famish 
rhythmic  and  tonic  elements.  Truly  systematic  instruction  can  only  be  given  after 
the  pupil  has  learned  a  number  of  songs ;  singing  in  elementary  schools  should  there- 
fore begin  with  songs.  The  only  question  is  whether  6  and  7  year  old  children  are 
capable  of  comprehending  and  reproducing  easy  songs  without  having  practiced 
preparatory  exercises.  I  believe  that  experience  has  found  it  to  be  so.  Children  2 
and  3  years  of  age  are  able  to  repeat  short  songs,  which  they  hear  at  home,  quite 
correctly  with  reference  to  tone  and  rhythm.  And  what  the  family  and  kindergarten 
can  accomplish  is  certainly  possible  in  the  lower  classes  of  elementary  schools.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  great  versatility  and  thoroughness  can  not  be  required  o£ 
children.    The  very  name  of  the  ''elementary"  school  precludes  that. 

A  child  knows  the  difference  among  a  hundred  trees  and  shrubs  before  it  is 
expected  to  distinguish  typical  leaf  forms.  The  first  is  in  reality  easier,  although  a 
tree  is  far  more  complex  than  a  leaf.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  uncultivated 
ear  of  a  child  to  detect  intervals  when  they  are  isolated  than  when  they  occur  in 
the  phrases  of  a  song.  The  clearness  of  any  idea,  and  hence  that  of  a  distinct  idea 
of  sound,  depends  not  only  upon  the  light  and  distinctness  which  the  idea  itself  pos- 
sessrs,  but  also  upon  that  which  it  receives  from  combinations  with  and  relations  to 
other  ideas  that  throw  light  on  it  from  many  sides.    Thus  a  pupil  is  more  easily 
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impressed  with  the  methodic  saccesBion  of  tones  in  a  chord  when  it  is  stadled  as  a 
part  of  a  phrase  in  song  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a  separate  chord.  It  would 
not  be  impossible  to  begin  the  teaching  of  singing  in  elementary  schools,  and  con- 
tinne  it  corrclatiToly  with  the  subsequent  technical  course  in  such  a  way  that 
the  separate  exercises  may  prepare  for  the  reading  and  singing  of  new  songs,  and 
these  again  apply  to  those  exorcises  from  which  the  technical  work  of  musical 
instruction  must  be  abstracted  or  derived. 

Heai:;ng  is  the  sense  of  music.  The  deaf  are  incapable  of  musical  education. 
Ideas  of  music  can  not  be  gained  through  any  other  sense  than  that  of  hearing ;  but 
afl  the  idea  of  an  object  becomes  clearer  and  livelier  in  the  mind  it  can  be  more 
easily  retained  if  the  object  has  been  presented  to  the  mind  simultaneously,  or  in 
direct  sequence,  through  more  than  one  sense ;  thus  other  organs  of  sense  are  a  help 
to  the  ear;  in  other  words,  impressions  of  sound  are  clearer  and  more  easily  repro- 
duced when  combined  with  other  impressions.  This  is  the  psychological  reason  for 
Tising  characters  to  represent  sound  in  the  teaching  of  singing,  motions  of  the  hand 
and  other  gestures  to  indicate  height  or  depth  of  tone,  intervals,  etc.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  symbols  used,  be  they  figures,  letters,  or  notes,  can  be  no  more  than 
visible  signs  for  definite  sensations  of  sound.  The  eye  can  only  support  the  car, 
never  take  its  place. 

As  with  all  objects  of  ideation,  so  with  music.  We  distinguish  between  ideas 
belonging  to  immediate  knowledge  and  originated  by  perception  through  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  ideas  that  form  a  part  of  mediate  knowledge  and  are  originated  by 
reason.  Symbols  are  required  for  both  kinds  of  musical  ideas.  The  ideas  gained 
by  immediate  perception  and  apprehension  are  defined  in  the  genesis  of  sensations 
of  sound. 

The  matter  for  hearing  is  sound,  in  the  same  sense  that  color  is  a  matter  for  sight. 
Every  sound  is  produced  by  the  impulse  and  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies.  These 
impulses  and  vibrations  are  communicated  first  to  the  air  surrounding  the  oscillating 
bodies ;  their  motion  to  and  fro  displaces  the  particles  of  air,  thus  causing  conden- 
sation on  the  one  side  and  rarefaction  or  expansion  on  the  other.  Thus  the  stratum 
of  air  surrounding  the  vibrating  body  alternately  condenses  and  expands,  producing 
a  wave-liko  motion  whicli  extends  to  all  sides.  If  these  waves  reach  the  tympanum 
of  the  car  they  impart  to  it,  to  the  air  confined  in  the  drum,  and  to  the  four  small 
bones  their  vibrating  motion,  which  continues  to  the  labyrinth  and  the  nerve  fibers 
of  the  cortical  organ.  This  causes  an  excitement  of  the  nerves  which,  as  soon  as  it 
is  x)crceived  by  the  mind,  is  recognized  as  a  sensation  of  sound.  If  the  vibrations 
of  the  elastic  body  and  the  air  waves  have  been  regular — that  is,  repeated  in  equal 
periods  of  time  and  in  the  same  manner — we  call  the  sensation  a  musical  sound. 
Every  impression  of  sound  bears  an  adequate  relation  to  the  air  waves  by  which  it 
was  produced.  Consequently,  there  are  just  as  many  kinds  of  sensations  of  sound  as 
there  are  kinds  of  air  waves.  According  to  present  investigations,  the  nerve  fibers 
of  the  car  seem  to  possess  in  groups  a  limited  specific  sensibility  for  similarlylimited 
groups  of  sound  waves.  The  difi*cring  in  groups  of  this  sensibility  of  the  nerve 
fibers  of  the  ear  has,  as  a  consequence,  that  every  tone  quality  is  actually  represented 
to  us  simultaneonsly  by  a  sum  of  quantitivoly  similar  sensations  which  collectively 
arc  apprehended  only  as  a  more  forcible  single  concept.  But  if  two  kinds  of  sound 
or  air  waves  strike  the  car,  they  i^roduco  two  sensations  of  ditVerent  quality,  which  at 
first,  like  other  sensations  simultaneously  presented,  leave  a  single  impression; 
subsequently,  however,  when  the  mind  has  developed  sufliciently  for  discerning 
between  them,  the  distinction  aff'ords  a  criterion  for  further  judgment.  If  we  try 
to  reduce  the  qualities  of  sound,  like  those  of  color,  in  a  comprehensive  scheme,  all 
noises,  namely,  those  sensations  of  sound  which  are  produced  by  irregular  vibrations 
and  are  capable  of  no  qualitative  fixation  and  comparison,  must  be  omitted. 

Every  sound  sensation,  called  musical  tone,  progresses  in  two  opposite  directions. 
If  we  continue  this  progression  for  any  great  length,  we  have  a  straight  line  that 
extends  infinitely  in  both  directions,  but  in  which  every  sensation  of  sound,  by 
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reason  of  its  quality,  has  a  distinct  place;  that  is  to  say,  is  nssipiod  to  a  deiiiLite 
lieight  or  depth.  This  line  should  really  ho  conceived  as  a  continuity  ^without  hreak 
or  demarcation  of  single  points.  Still,  in  the  scale  empirically  presoutod,  -we  find 
single  points  separated  and  defined  hy  special  names.  These  points — ahsoluto  tones — 
farm  the  elements  of  our  musical  system.'  They  are  likewise  the  foundation  of  all 
empiric  musical  knoirledg^. 

Ihough  we  are  not  ahle  so  to  perceive  and  retain  all  of  tbe  sensations  of  sound 
unlimited  in  hoth  directions  of  the  line  as  to  recognize  in  them  a  part  of  immediate 
knowledge,  it  certainly  is  possible  to  make  clear  to  our  consciousness  the  above- 
mentioned  points  of  the  line,  when  they  are  presented  again  and  again  at  the  same 
height.  After  a  little  jMractice,  we  cau  easily  perceive  them,  and  do  not  confuse 
them  with  other  sensations.  Wo  easily  succeed  in  this,  if  we  call  upon  the  eye 
to  help  the  oar,  and  if  we  fix  tho  marked  points  of  the  series  of  sensations  of  sound 
in  the  scales  in  writing.  A  definite  sensation  of  sound  and  a  definite  sensation  of 
sight  are,  then,  associated;  but  it  is  always  presupposed,  as  a  most  essential  condi- 
tion, that  the  tone  which  is  fixed  by  a  sx>ecial  name  and  symbol  must  invariably  he 
presented  at  the  same  height.  If  this  is  tho  case,  these  tones,  in  which  we  see  the 
elements  of  the  musical  system  and  the  perceivable  material  for  practical  music, 
gradually  hecomo  more  clearly  distinct  from  the  <'ombinations  and  series  of  sound 
sensations.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  sound  sensations  would  not  be  qualified  to 
form  aesthetic  relations.  The  firmly  establishe<l  and  finely  articulated  contrasts  of 
tone  qualities  specially  adapt  sensations  of  sound  for  such  relations. 

If  several  sensations  of  sound  are  produced  simultaneously  by  dissimilar  sound 
waves  or  in  such  quick  succession  that  we  are  still  conscious  of  tho  preceding  sensa- 
tion when  tho  next  one  is  perceived,  there  arises  a  complex  idea  of  sound,  which  is 
presented  to  consciousness  as  a  concrete  relation  as  soon  as  the  mind  has  been  suffi- 
ciently exercised  iu  making  distinctions  to  be  ahle  to  recognize  single  tones  as 
members  of  a  relation.  Every  concrete  relation  is  an  object  of  perception,  a  unit  of 
its  kind,  strikingly  individual,  and  can  only  be  represented  by  symbols  iu  fixation 
of  its  members.  In  the  apprehension  of  the  elements  of  our  musical  system  and  all 
concrete  sound  relations,  tbe  mind  cau  ho  supported  by  written  characters  only,  i.  e., 
by  musical  script. 

The  presentation  of  absolute  tones  and  concrete  relations  of  tones  and  exercise  in 
their  apprehension  sharpen  tlie  hearing  and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  tho  diversity  of 
musical  material.  An  insight  into  the  inner  connection  of  this  material  and  musical 
ideas,  laws,  and  rules  can  ouly  be  gained  by  comparing  absolute  tones  and  concrete 
relations,  and  by  abstracting  what  is  common  to  include  it  iu  higher  unities.  To 
these  higher  unities  belong  the  ideas  of  scales  and  keys,  and  i^articularly  tho  ideas  of 
intervals,  as  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  etc.  As  the  ideas  of  scales  and  keys  arc 
formed  by  comparing  single  phrases  with  regard  to  their  material  and  accompanying 
concrete  tone  relations,  we  gain  tho  ideas  of  dilVercnt  intervals  as  they  occur  in  any 
scale,  and  by  comparing  tho  intervals  of  ditVerent  scales  we  retain  what  is  common 
to  them,  namely,  the  uniform  distance  of  tones  (intervals)  among  all  scales.  Like 
any  other  material  of  thought,  those  higher  unities  can  be  retained  by  fixation  in 
language  only.  They  are  named,  and  thus  a  common  understanding  is  established 
concerning  them.     We  then  get  names  for  both  the  tones  and  their  symbols. 

Absolute  tones  and  concrete  relations  are  best  rej>resented  by  notes,  because  they 
arc  used  exclusively  iu  practical  music;  iMifc  intervals  and  abstract  relations  by  lig- 
ures,  because  figures  are  familiar  to  the  i)ui)il  and  express  tho  rise  and  fall  peculiar 
to  tone  relations.  The  fact  that  it  is  dillieult  to  compreheud  absolute  tones,  because 
of  their  limited  individuality,  so  as  to  reproduce  them  exactly,  is  no  sufllcient  reason 
to  omit  symbols  of  tones  from  instruction  in  singing,  and  to  us(;  only  tho  symbols  of 
inter^-als. 

The  ability  to  comprehend  a  «ombination  of  tones  does  not  imply  tho  ability  to 
reproduce  it.  It  is  easily  possible  to  understand  a  series  of  tones  i>erfectly  without 
being  able  to  reproduce  them.     AVo  are  able  to  recognize  them  again,  however,  and 
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can  tell  with  certainty  whether  they  have  heen  heard  in  the  same  or  another  key. 
How  else  could  we  speak  of  character  in  reference  to  keys,  or  be  differently  affected 
by  hearing  an  adagio  played  in  A  (natural)  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  A  flatf 

The  ability  to  reproduce  presupposes  more  than  the  correct  understanding  of  what 
has  been  heard.  It  is,  moreover,  dependent  upon  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
construction  of  the  voice,  which  is  not  at  all  essential  for  musical  comprehension. 
The  gift  of  understanding  combinations  of  tone  ia  much  more  frequent,  and  is  gen- 
erally found  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  ability  of  musical  reproduction.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  instruction  in  singing  to  require  both  accomplishments  of  the  pupil. 
There  will  be  greater  and  more  pleasing  success  if  the  ear  be  supported  by  the  eye, 
sensations  of  sound  by  their  symbols,  and  if  the  ear  bo  continuously  exercised  in 
perceiving  not  only  what  is  general,  but  what  is  distinctive  in  tone  relations,  i.  e., 
the  height  and  depth  of  their  members. 

Any  writing  of  symbols  of  intervals  represents  what  is  distinctive  in  concrete 
relations  of  the  same  kind,  and  therefore  does  not  exercise  the  ear  in  the  apprehen- 
aion  and  distinction  of  different  keys.  Ideas  of  intervals  can  only  be  gained  by 
hearing  absolute  tones.  They  fix  only  what  is  general  to  concrete  combinations, 
namely,  abstract  ideas  of  sound.  The  characters  receive  sense  and  meaning  by  the 
ear*s  perceiving  a  successiim  of  absolute  tones ;  that  is  to  say,  of  any  one  of  the  dia- 
tonic scales  to  the  parts  of  which  the  letters  or  figures  refer.  A  system  of  instruc- 
tion which  fixes  in  writing  musical  ideas,  wholly  notional,  acquaints  the  pupil  with 
the  unity  of  the  musical  system  before  he  has  learned  its  concrete  elements.  "  The 
psychological  medium  that  should  lead  to  the  heights  of  perception  is  overleaped,'' 
and  this  results  at  last  in  a  weakening  if  not  in  a  complete  stunting  of  musical  sen- 
sibility. For  this  reason  no  symbols  of  intervals  can  replace  notes,  though  they  may 
contribute  to  the  advancement  and  thoroughness  of  musical  education  if  they  follow 
the  learning  of  the  customary  notation,  or  supplement  it.   , 

The  matter  of  which  instruction  in  singing  treats  belongs  to  mediate  and  partly 
to  immediate  knowledge.  With  the  latter  the  inductive  method  should  be  followed ; 
hence  the  elements  of  mediate  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  immediate.  If 
the  combinations  and  relations  of  tones  belonging  to  immediate  knowledge  include 
what  is  abstract  thought  (definition,  law,  or  theory),  then  the  development  and  fixa- 
tion in  the  memory  of  this  abstract  element  must  directly  follow  upon  the  presenta- 
tion and  fixation  of  the  knowledge  gained  concretely.  The  presentation  and  learn- 
ing of  concrete  relations  and  combinations^  and  the  development  and  learning  of 
musical  ideas  and  laws,  become  in  this  way  a  series  of  school  occupations  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  inherently  connected  psychological  processes  of  perception 
and  conception,  apperception,  abstraction,  and  secure  retention  of  what  is  general. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  intellectual  growth  require  instruction  in  sing- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  formal  steps  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  association,  system,  and 
application. 

Analysis  is  divided  into  the  analysis  of  text  and  musical  analysis.  Analysis  of 
text  must  precede  musical  analysis,  so  that  the  pupil  may  imbibe  the  poetic  spirit  of 
the  song  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  lesson.  If  the  text  be  familiar  to  the  pupils,  a 
short  review  will  suffice.  If  not,  the  form  and  contents  must  be  studied.  In  this 
case,  analysis  consists  in  the  reproduction  of  those  concepts  and  ideas  which  are 
related  to  tho  song  text,  so  that  when  the  new  text  is  given  out  correlative  thoughts 
are  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  it  need  not  be  feared  that  its  apperception  is 
hampered  by  distractions  and  contradictions. 

Musical  analysis  aims  at  enabling  the  pupil  to  comprehend  and  reproduce  the  new 
melody ;  to  reproduce  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  elements  already  familiar,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  found  to  exist  in  the  new  melody,  and  may  be  freshened  in  tho  pupil's 
mind.  Musical  analysis  does  not  consist  in  a  reproduction  of  previously  studied 
matter,  but  it  refers  in  a  special  manner  to  that  knowledge  already  acquired  which 
is  suggested  by  tho  new  subject.  As  soon  as  tho  pupils  are  acquainted  with  scales 
and  the  chord  of  three,  analytic  exercises  should  comqience.     Tho  tones  of  the 
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diatonic  scale  and  of  tlie  tonic  triad  (in  the  same  key,  of  course,  as  the  now  song)  mast 
be  80  combined  that  the  melodic  turns  and  phrases  which  the  song  contains  are 
heard  in  the  analytic  exercises.  The  chief  tactic  motive  of  the  song  to  bo  learned 
must  be  the  foondation  for  the  rhythming  of  scales  and  triads.  Musical  analysis 
necessarily  presupposes  a  certain  development  of  musical  thought.  During  tho  first 
year  of  the  school  course  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  any  desirable  extent.  Under- 
standing of  and  feeling  for  what  is  novel  are  only  conceivable  when  there  is  a  resi- 
due of  apperception  material  in  tho  mind.  But  as  most  newly  entered  pupils  have 
Tery  few  or  no  musical  ideas  new  concepts  must  be  developed  from  correct  percep- 
tions and  sensations,  although  aids  to  apperception  can  not  be  readily  supplied, 
because  relative  as  well  as  opposing  concepts  are  wanting. 

So  long  as  instruction  in  singing  has  not  developed  tho  most  important  elements  of 
musical  knowledge — the  ideas  of  scales,  keys,  measure,  time,  etc. — musical  analysis 
must  be  confined  to  reviewing  previously  practiced  songs  of  similar  tempo,  which 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  tone  and  include  similar  series  of  tones.  A  recapitnls- 
tion  of  all  that  the  pupil  knows  of  the  laws  of  tones,  of  musical  construction,  enon- 
ciation,  accentuation,  and  notation  belongs  to  analysis,  in  so  far  as  it  is  important 
in  connection  with  what  is  to  be  learned,  and  only  for  so  long  as  the  pupil  is  not  sue 
of  applying  his  knowledge. 

Synthetic  instruction  is  modified  and  ruled  by  the  pupil's  advancement  and  the 
subject  to  be  considered. ,  If  the  text  is  new,  form  and  contents  must  be  studied  and 
learned  by  heart.  The  melody  must  be  then  practiced,  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the 
text  learned.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  new  melody  be  presented  pure, 
namely,  without  the  mixture  of  alien  elements.  The  teacher  must  render  it  correctlj 
and  as  finished  as  i)ossible,  either  by  voice  or  on  an  instrument.  Pupils  are  then 
involontarily  pleased,  the  new  melody  enters  their  minds,  and  is  appreciated  with 
proper  sentiments.  The  more  beautiful  and  perfect  the  song  at  first  appears,  the 
more  earnestly  will  the  pupil  strive  to  learn  it.  If  the  new  melody  is  short  and 
simple,  so  that  the  children  are  still  conscious  of  the  first  tones  while  the  last  are 
perceived,  then,  for  a  deeper  aesthetic  ofi'ect,  the  whole  should  be  at  once  presented 
to  the  ear.  Practice,  however,  must  always  follow  the  law  of  successive  clearness, 
line  by  line.  The  presentation  and  practice  of  new  melodies  must  continue  in  the 
prescribed  manner  until  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  written  music.  After  that, 
new  means  of  imparting  must  be  resorted  to  out  of  consideration  for  the  pupil'a 
self-activity.  The  melody  is  then  presented  to  the  eye  in  writing,  and  the  pupils, 
nnder  their  teacher's  direction,  must  convey  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  line  by  line, 
in  corresponding  tones  and  successions  of  tones  or  phrases. 

After  having  learned  the  melody,  the  pupiUs  attention  is  directed  to  the  time  or 
rhythmic  construction.  While  the  teacher  or  difierent  pupils  siug  tho  others  observe 
whether  an  accented  bo  followed  by  one  or  two  unaccented  tones,  or  whether  the 
different  tones  of  a  phrase  have  the  same  value  or  not.  After  some  thoroughness  in 
this  has  been  attained,  the  pupils  may  begin  to  reproduce  the  melody  in  writing, 
nnder  the  teacher's  direction. 

Synthesis  concludes  with  the  writing  of  tho  melody  and  the  study  of  the  text. 
In  the  first,  probably  in  the  second,  school  year,  during  which  periods  the  foundation 
of  musical  knowledge  is  laid,  the  study  of  melodies  can  not  successfully  be  carried 
beyond  synthesis.  But  from  the  moment  in  which  the  eye  supports  the  ear,  or  noti^ 
tion  is  made  use  of,  the  teacher  may  go  beyond  synthesis.    Is  it  necessary,  however? 

It  has  been  said  that  involuntary  pleasure  can  only  develop  into  aesthetic,  rational 
pleasure  after  the  pupil  has  an  Insight  into  the  musical  system,  and  that  therefore 
instruction  can  not  rest  with  the  practice  of  a  number  of  songs,  but  must  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  the  elements  of  melody,  rhythm  and  dynamics,  etc.  These  elements 
are  the  foundation  ;*  they  have  the  force  of  musical  laws  of  general  value  and  neces- 
sity in  the  world  of  sound.  Tho  concrete  includes  this  pleasure;  but  it  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  by  consciousness  only  when  separated  from  the  concrete,  or 
what  is  accidental  and  individual.    It  receives  a  '^ general  value"  only  after  it  has 
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proved  to  be  the  same  always  in  concrete  combixubtlons  of  tones,  or  after  it  is  found 
to  be  a  common  attribute  of  relations  of  tone. 

The  next  step  in  instruction  is  to  compare  the  concrete  tones  hitherto  practiced,  oir 
the  phrases  of  the  songs  learned  (step  of  association).  The  combinations  of  tones 
submitted  for  comparison  can  be  taken  either  from  the  last  or  earlier  synthetic 
exercises  or  from  airs  learned  at  home.  In  any  case,  only  such  series  of  tones  should 
be  compared  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.  Comparisons  may  follow  in  differ- 
ent directions  and  may  extend  to  melodic  succession,  rhythmic  form,  strength, 
tempo  quality,  etc.  The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  fixed  in  proper  technical 
language. 

Whatever  has  proved  to  be  common  or  general  value  in  the  step  of  association 
must  be  isolated  and  learned  in  the  shortest  and  most  concise  form — ^be  it  an  idea,  as 
key  or  time,  or  a  law,  such  as  ^^  every  measure  has  the  same  value,''  or  "a  word  must 
not  be  torn  asunder  by  taking  breath.''  This  work  forms  the  next  step,  that  of 
eystematizlng  or  generalizing. 

Although,  in  general,  it  must  be  maintained  that  musical  ideas  and  rules,  like  all 
that  is  abstract,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  concrete,  now  and  then,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rounding  off  knowledge,  a  new  idea  may  be  presented,  when  ideas  of 
similar  origin  arc  discussed,  which  may  '^absorb  or  apperceive^a  new  but  relative 
idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  A  major  may  be  suggested  if  the  pupils  have 
in  the  course  of  their  exercises  met  with  those  of  C,  O,  F,  D,  ojiO.  B  major  and  abstracted 
ihe  general  law. 

What  the  pupil  has  found  common  to  all  lessons  he  may  note  in  a  separate  book. 
In  this  way  he  writes  a  kind  of  ''siuging  school"  for  himself. 

As  the  different  parts  of  synthesis  can  be  treated  with  a  regular  insertion  of  correl- 
ative analytic  material,  so  a  definite  part  of  the  step  of  systematizing  can  be  directly 
anticipated  by  concrete  associate  material ;  in  other  words,  every  lesson  in  singing 
and  technical  exercise  can  be  followed  by  an  abstraction  of  its  salient  i>oints  and 
general  facts. 

Thus,  if,  by  way  of  example,  the  newly  learned  song  be  compared  with  one  pre- 
viously studied  in  regard  to  quality  of  tone,  what  is  found  to  be  common  may  at 
once  bo  defined  in  a  statement,  as,  ''Both  songs  are  in  the  key  of  G;"  or  ''Both 
songs  have  f  measure;"  or  "Both  are  to  be  sung  allege,"  etc.  Several  songs 
being  compared,  this  statement  may  follow:  "All  these  songs  begin  and  end  with 
C,  hence  are  written  in  the  key  of  C."  The  comparison  is  continued,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  process  of  abstraction.  Thus,  by  induction,  and  according  to  the  laws 
of  intcUcctuiil  development,  the  pupils  become  possessed  of  many  fundamental 
musical  ideas,  laws,  and  rules.  This  knowledge  would  be  worth  little  if  the  ele- 
ments of  music  could  only  be  applied  to  that  concrete  materia^  from  which  they 
were  derived.  If,  for  instance,  the  key,  kind  of  key,  measure,  and  time  could  only 
be  applied  to  those  melodies  which  formed  the  stock  of  the  pupil*s  knowledge  of 
songs,  the  musical  education  would  bo  sadly  deficient.  The  pupils  must,  therefore, 
be  directed  and  practiced  in  observiug  and  reading  other  combinations  and  melodies, 
and  applying  the  rules  and  laws  to  new  phrases  and  songs.  Beading  easy  melodies 
and  "second  parts"  must  be  aimed  at.  This  work  forms  the  last  of  the  formal  steps — 
that  of  application.  If  these  exercises  are  extensively  jiracticed  during  the  last 
year  of  school,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  tell  with  tolerable  certainty  the  signature 
of  a  new  piece,  whether  it  be  major  or  minor,  the  kind  of  meter  or  tempo,  etc.,  and 
he  will,  slowly  ])erbap8,  but  correctly',  read  the  series  of  tones,  i.  e.,  read  the  notes 
while  6in;:^iug;  he  will  also  observe  the  rules  of  breathing,  voice  culture,  and  enun- 
ciation in  songs  on  which  he  has  received  no  special  instruction.  The  exercises  in 
application  also  include  the  transposition  of  a  melody  from  one  key  to  another; 
transcription  of  a  phrase  in  the  diflerent  symbols  for  notes  and  intervals;  the  sing- 
ing of  different  texts  to  the  same  melody;  the  reproduction  of  scales,  ascending  and 
descending,  and  using  tones  as  the  tonic;  the  singing  of  the  tones  of  the  triad  and 
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its  inTenioDy  etc.    This  is  a  comprebensivo  programmo  of  work,  bat  German  tcacb- 
en  sacceed  in  carrying  it  on  in  elementary  scbools. 

The  matter  gone  over  in  the  music  lessons  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  insig- 
nificant. The  children  learn  a  far  greater  number  of  facts  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  grammar.  The  only  differcuce  is  that  the  application  of  the  facts  learned  is 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  frequent  undeveloped  musical  ear;  but  as  the  sense  of 
bearing  is  developed  the  difficulties  disappear. 

THE  VALUE   OF  FOLKSONGS   (VOLKSLIEDEB). 

From  tho  foregroiDg  cxpos6  of  tho  German  method  of  teaching  sing- 
ing in  schools,  and  from  other  anthoritative  sources,  it  is  seen  that  the 
Germans  pay  much  attention  to  their  national  airs  in  school,  both  to 
sacred  and  secular  songs.  It  is  done  upon  the  principle  that  in 
elementary  schools  it  is  not  the  chief  object  to  increase  the  store  of 
knowledge  of  the  children,  but  to  train  their  minds  to  correct  modes  of 
thinking,  to  build  uj)  their  characters  and  will  iwwer  for  correct  action,  • 
to  ennoble  the  emotions  to  perceive  refining  sentiments  and  guide  the 
irill,  and  to  generally  educate  the  young  rather  than  instruct  them,  to 
use  these  terms  as  the  Germans  do  in  imx)lying  a  diiierentiatiou  which 
we  in  this  country  do  not  usually  accept.  In  literature,  and  even  in 
simple  language  lessons,  we  naturally  use  the  best  selections  from  the 
works  of  classic  native  writers;  in  geography  we  direct  the  child's 
attention,  first  of  all,  to  his  home  suiTounding  and  the  topographical 
oonditians  of  his  own  country;  in  history  it  is  the  events  and  memorable 
deeds  of  his  own  forefathers  and  countrymen  which  he  studies,  and  so 
cm  through  the  course  of  study.  We  always  bear  iu  mind  that  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  his  own  nation  are  the  sources  from  which 
his  own  culture  derives  its  strength.  Precisely  so  the  Germans  proceed 
in  tho  teaching  of  music  in  elementary  schools.  Of  course,  music  may 
be  severed  from  its  national  influence  and  taught  purely  as  a  science 
and  an  art,  but  if  taught  in  that  way  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
school  study  which  purposes  to  aid  in  the  child's  mental  and  moral 
development.  Every  study  in  elementary  school  must  do  that.  Tlie 
reasons  for  using  the  musical  treasures  of  the  nation  arc  pedagogical 
and  ethical  and  eminently  sound. 

The  national  airs  of  every  nation  reflect,  more  than  anything  else,  its 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  both  in  text  and  music.  The  Slavic  songs, 
mostly  written  in  minor  keys,  reflect  the  melancholy  mood  of  these 
peoples;  the  wild,  weird  ditties  of  Hungary  reflect  the  fierce  character 
of  the  Magyars;  the  placid  temper  of  the  Scandinavians  is  seen  in 
their  sweet  hymns;  the  Scotch  Highlander's  sturdiness  is  noticeable  in 
his  songs;  the  gaiety  of  the  southern  I^rencliman,  the  cheerfulness  of 
the  Tyrolean  and  the  Swiss — all  these  peculiarities  are  plainly  discern- 
ible in  the  native  songs  and  lays  of  these  peoples. 

The  vast  treasures  of  mind,  soul,  and  heart  of  the  rrerinan  nation  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  refle(;ted  in  its  folks(Migs,  or  popular  melo- 
dies and  rhymes,  most  of  which  were  comi)osed  no  one  knows  by  whom, 
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but  which  were  sung  by  all.  From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  treasures  of  German  popular  airs  have  been  increasing* 
The  German  "  Volkslied"  runs  through  the  entire  scale  of  internal  and 
external  life  of  the  nation;  it  courses  through  feeling  and  thinking  of 
all  layers  of  society,  and  it  is  always  true  to  nature,  always  grown  on 
home  soil,  always  genuinely  German.  The  popular  airs  of  Germany, 
both  text  and  melody,  are  the  most  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  civilization 
of  that  country.  In  these  songs,  the  sources  of  which  never  clog,  the 
Bounds  of  joy  and  merriment  are  as  genuine  and  sincere  as  those  of 
sorrow  and  grief;  the  tones  of  mockery  and  defiance  as  true  as  those 
of  wrath  and  complaint.  The  heart  of  the  German  people  pulsates  in 
these  songs,  and  he  who  studies  them  will  find  revealed  in  them  the 
German  nation  in  all  its  strength  and  weakness,  in  its  virtues  and 
faults.    A  collection  of  German  "  Volkslieder"  may  be  considered  the 

■  secret  history  of  the  people.  He  who  knows  history  can  see  in  these 
songs  that  long  chain  of  remarkable  historical  deeds  that  have  made 
Germany  famous,  from  the  "Kibelungen  Saga"  down  to  the  <*Wacht 
am  Rhein."  Everywhere  along  the  line  traces  are  found  of  events  and 
deeds  which  alternately  raised  and  degraded  the  nation. 

The  period  in  which  the  sources  of  popular  airs  and  popular  poetry 
were  most  prolific  was  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  (the  era  of  Eeformation).  The 
dried-up  court  poetry  of  chivalry  in  the  castles  of  knights  and  princes 
was  superseded  by  the  people's  poetry;  the  middle  ages  were  sung  to 
their  grave  and  a  new  era  was  welcomed.  But  like  the  ancient  stories 
of  classic  Hellas  and  mythical  Germany,  so  have  the  songs  and  airs 
changed  by  adapting  themselves  to  many  new  moods,  conditions,  and 
sentiments.  Most  of  the  airs  now  in  use  were  composed  or  remodeled 
during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries.    Of  most  of  these  we  are  able  to  state  definitely  both 

.  poet  and  comx)oser.    A  list  of  these  is  here  added. 

List  of  Poets  of  German  Folksongs. 


Adrian,  J.  V. 
Anschiitz,  Ernst. 
Arndt,  E.  M. 
Amim,  Achini  von. 
August,  E.  F. 
Baggcsen,  Jens. 
Becker,  Wm.  G, 
Becker,  Niklus. 
Binzor,  Aug.  von. 
Borncmann,  AVm. 
Brentano,  Clemens. 
Bretzncr,  Chr  Fr. 
Brun,  Friederike. 
Btibl,  J.  L.  am. 
Biirger,  Gottfr.  A. 
Chamisso,  Adalbert  von. 


Claudius,  Matthias. 
Cramer,  K.  G. 
Cronstein,  Honriette  von. 
Dach,  Simon. 
Dirnbuck,  Jacob. 
Disselboif,  August. 
Drimbom,  E.  G. 
Dunkor,  B.  A. 
Eberhard,  G.  A. 
Eicbendorff,  Jos.  von. 
Eisenbart,  Job.  Andr. 
Ekschlager,  A. 
Falk,  Job. 

Feucbtersleben,  Ernst  von. 
Fink,  G.  \V. 
Fischer,  Carl. 


Franz,  Agnes. 
Freiligratb,  Ferdinand. 
Fresenins,  A. 
Geibel,  Emanuel. 
GeUert,  Chr.  F. 
Gerhard,  Wilhelm. 
Gerike,  J.  L. 
Gleim,  J.  W.  L. 
Gocckingb,  L.  Fr. 
Goethe,  Wolfgang  von. 
Goettling,  E. 
Griese,  F. 
Griibel,  Job.  C. 
GUll,  Fr. 
Hahn,  Carl. 
Halem,  G.  A.  von. 
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List  of  Poets  of  German  Folksongs — Con  tinned. 


Hancke,  G.  B. 
Hasclika,  L.  Leop. 
Banff,  Wilhelm. 
Hang,  J.  C.  Fr. 
Hebel,  Joh.  Peter. 
Hocker,  L. 
Helm,  Ileinr. 
Heine,  Heinr. 
Hell,  Theoilor. 
Herder,  J.  G.  von. 
Herlossohn,  Carl. 
Hermes,  Joh.  Thim. 
Hieuier,  Franz  C. 
Hinkel,  Carl. 
Hoffmann     von     Fallers- 

leben. 
Hofling,  Engen. 
Holtei,  Carl  von. 
Holty,  Lndw.  C. 
Jacobi,  J.  G. 
Jager,  Daniel. 
Jiinger,  Fr. 
Keil,  Georg. 
Kemer,  Justinua. 
Kind,  Friedr. 
Kleinschmidt,  E.  C. 
Klesheim,  Anton  von. 
Kletke,  H. 
Klopstock,  Fr.  G. 
Kopish,  Angust. 
Komer,  Theodor. 
Kosegarten,  L.  Th. 
Kotzebne,  Angnst. 
Krummacher,  Ad. 
Kngler,  Franz. 
Knbn,  Gottl.  J. 
Langbein,  August. 
Lange,  Friedr. 
Lappe,  Karl. 
Lavater,  Job.  Kaspar. 
Lessing,  Gottl.  Epbr. 
Lowe,  Feodor. 
Ludwig,  Fritz  von. 
Haas,  J.  G.  £. 


Mablmann,  Aug. 
Matthison,  Fr.  von. 
Methfesscl,  A. 
Miller,  Job.  Martin. 
Morbof,  Dan.  G. 
Mosen,  Julius. 
Muechler,  Carl. 
Muellei,  Fr. 
Mueller,  J.  M. 
Mueller,  Peter. 
Mueller,  WenzeL 
Mueller,  AVilbelm. 
Niinny,  J.  C. 
Nesmueller,  E. 
Nicolai,  Fr. 
Niebusch,  KarL 
Niemann,  Angnst. 
Nostiz,  G.  A.  E.  von. 
Novalis,  Fr.  von  Harden- 

berg. 
Opitz,  Martin. 
Opitz,  Moritz. 
Overbeck,  Christ.  A. 
Perinet,  Joachim. 
Pfeffol,  Gottl.  C. 
Praetorius,  Johann. 
Raimund,  Ferdinand. 
Recke,  Elisa  von  der. 
Reitihard,  K. 
Reinick,  Robert. 
Roquette,  Otto. 
Riickert,  Friedr. 
Rudolphi,  Caroline  Yon. 
Runge,  Phil.  0. 
Salis,  Von. 
Salomon,  Elias. 
Sauter,  Sam.  Fr. 
Schenkendorf,  Max  von. 
Schiller,  Fr.  von. 
Schmidt,  Christ. 
Schmidt,  Geo.  Ph. 
Schmidt,  Klamer. 
Schneckenburger,  Max. 
Schunhuth,  Otto. 


Schreiber,  Aloys. 
Schubart,  Chr.  F.  D. 
Schubarth,(f). 
Schwab,  Gustav. 
Seume,  Joh.  G. 
Sey forth,  Carl. 
Stmroc^,  Karl. 
Smets,  Wilhelm. 
Stamford,  Heinr.  Wm. 
rJtarke,  Gotth.  W.  Chr.      . 
ritein,  K. 

I  Jteinbauseu,  Fr.  Wm. 
f3tockhausen,  A.  C. 
Stolberg,  Fr.  Leop.  Graf  hl' 
Strakerjan,  Chr.  Fr. 
Straube,  Karl. 
Sturm,  Chr.  Chr. 
Sturm,  Julius. 
Sturm,  Marcellin. 
Tenner,  C.  Christ. 
Tieck,  Ludwig. 
Tiedge,  Christ.  Aug. 
Ueltzcn,  Wilhem. 
Uhland,  Ludwig. 
Urner,  Barbara. 
Usteri,  Martin. 
Veith,  Emanuel. 
Voigt,  Friedr. 
Voss,  Joh.  Heinrich. 
Ynlpius,  Angnst. 
Wlichter,  Leonhard. 
Wackemagel,  Phil. 
Wackemagel,  Wm. 
Wagenseil,  Chr.  Jacob. 
Wagner,  Heinrich. 
Weidling,  Wilhelm. 
Wciglc,  Gottlieb. 
Weisse,  Chr.  Felix. 
Wiesener,  M. 
AVolf,  P.  Alexander. 
Wyss,  Joh.  Rud. 
Zarnack,  August. 
Zehelein,  Justus  Fr. 


List  of  Composeks  of  German  Folksongs. 

Note. — Many  German  "Volkslicder''  are  adaptations,  both  in  text  and  music,  of 
songs  in  vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  time  of  the  ''Minnosiinger,"  henoo 
some  modem  composers  are  credited  with  having  composed  the  music  and  some  poets 
of  having  written  the  words  to  songs  that  bear  evidences  of  a  much  older  age;  but 
there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  concerning  their  origin,  hence  the 
names  of  poets  and  composers  to  whom  the  songs  are  credited  nowadays  are  men- 
tioned in  this  list.  There  are  numerous  songs  of  which  neither  poet  nor  composer 
are  known ;  they  have  been  collected  by  noted  musicians,  such  as  the  brothers  Ludwig 
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and  Fricilr.  Erk,  as  Grimm  collected  the  Gorman  fairy  stories  by  listening  to  theif 
recital  by  grandmothers  and  village-sages. 


Abt,  Franz. 
Alilstroeni,  J.  A. 
Albert,  Heinrich. 
Andr(5,  Anton. 
Andr(^,  Johann. 
Arndt,  E.  M. 
Auberlen,  S.  G. 
Becker,  Wm.  GotU. 
Beethoven,  L.  van. 
Beneken,  Fr.  B. 
Berg,  ( ?) 
Bergcr,  Lndwig. 
Bergt,  August. 
Berls,  Job.  Bnd. 
Berner,  F.  AV. 
Bernhardt,  Job.  11.  Carl. 
Briesewitz,  ( ?) 
Bnrgwedel,  Karl  von. 
Call,  Lconhard  von. 
Coron,  Alex  E. 
Dietrich,  Friedrich. 
Ditters,  Carl, 
Dubbelin,  Karl. 
Drecbsler,  Josef. 
Diiringer,  Philipp  J. 
Ebers,  Karl  Friedr. 
Eberwcin,  Max. 
Eidenbenz,  Chr.  GottL 
Erk,  Friedrich. 
Erk,  Ludwig. 
Etzler,  Karl  Fr. 
Fcska,  Friedr.  Ernst. 
Fink,  G.  AV. 
Fischer,  Ludwig. 
Flemmiug,  Fr.  F. 
Fuss,  Joliann. 
Gackstatter,  J.  G.  D. 
Gehricke,  (f) 
Gersbacb,  Jos. 
Gerstenborg,  I.  D. 
Gilbert,  Hermann. 
Glascr,  K.  L.  Tr. 
Gluek,  Chr.  von. 
Gliick,  Friedrich. 


Grann,  Karl  H. 
Greith,  Johann. 
Groos,  Carl. 
Grosheim,  G.  Chr. 
Ilaibel,  Jacob, 
llanitsch,  Georg  F. 
Harder,  Augustin. 
Haydn,  Joseph. 
Hcring,  Carl  G. 
Hiller,  Job.  Adam. 
Himmel,  Fr.  Heinr. 
Hisel,  (f) 

Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben. 
Hoffmeister,  F.  A. 
Hurka,  Fr.  l^anz. 
Keller,  Carl. 
Kempt,  F.  A.      • 
Kirnberger,  Job.  PhiL 
Klein,  B. 

Klein,  Christ.  Ben. 
Kunig,  Karl  Gottl. 
Kreipl,  J. 

iCretzschmer,  Andr. 
Kreutzer,  Conrad. 
Kiicken,  Friedr.  Wm. 
KUcken,  Heinrich. 
Kuhlau,  Friedrich. 
Kuhn,  Gottl.  J. 
Kunze,  G. 

Lindpaiuter,  Peter  von. 
Loftier,  A. 
Mendelssohn  -  Bar  t  h  o  1  d i , 

Felix. 
Methfcssel,  Albert. 
Moritz,  C.  T. 
Mozart,    "Wolfgang    Ama- 

dcus. 
Miillcr,  Peter. 
Miillcr,  Wcnzel. 
\ageli,  Hans  Georg. 
XathusiuB,  Maria. 
Xaiimann,  J.  A. 
Pilz,  Carl  Phil.  Em. 
Poblcnz,  August, 


Puthko,  (f) 
Regnart,  Jacob. 
Reichardt,  Gustay. 
Kei  chard  t,  Job.  Friedr. 
Reichardt,  Luise. 
Reissiger,  Carl  G. 
Righini,  V. 
RoUe,  Job.  Heinr. 
Rust,  Fr.  Wm. 
Schneider,  Friedr. 
Schneider,  J.  G.  W. 
Schneider,  Wilbelm. 
Schnorr,  Heinr.  Christ. 
Schnyder,  von  Wartensea, 

X.       - 
Schnbart,  Chr.  F.  D. 
Schabert,  Franz. 
Schultz,  Christ. 
Schulz,  Job.  A.  P. 
Seckendorff,  Fr.  L.  A.  von. 
Seidel,  Fr.  Ludwig. 
Soydler,  Ludw.  Carl. 
Sievers,  J.  F.  L. 
Silcher,  Friedrich. 
Spazier,  Carl. 
Spohr,  L. 

Steifensandt,  Wm. 
Sterkel,  Job.  F.  Xavcr. 
Streber,  Valentin. 
Thiimmel,  Julius. 
Tiirk,  Daniel  G. 
Weber,  B.  A. 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  von. 
Weiss,  Fr.  Wm. 
Werner,  H. 
Wilbelm,  Carl. 
Winter,  P.  von. 
Witthauer,  Job.  Geo. 
AVolf,  Ernst  Wm. 
WoUank,  Friedrich. 
Zahu,  Christ.  Jacob. 
Zolter,  Carl  Friedr. 
Zumstog,  J.  K. 
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Bibliography  of  German  Books. 
*' music  schools''  and  discussions  of  method. 

Albrecht,  F.  A,    Uobangen  und  Lieder  za  einem  methodischen  Gesangnuterricht  in. 

Schnlo  und  Haus.     Four  parts. 
Bamer,  A,    (a)  Metliodische  Anicitung  zur  Ertheilnng  des  Gesangunterrichts  nach 

dem  Geliore.     (6)  Gesanglchro  fiir  dio  Volksschulo.     Two  parts,  (a)  forteacherSy 

(h)  for  the  pupils. 
Baumerif  L,    Der  Gcsangunterricht  in  dcr  Yolksschnle. 
Bell,  A.    Anleitung  zur  Krtheilnng  des  Gesanguuterriclits  in  der  Volksschule,  nebst 

Vertheilung  des  Lehrs toffs. 
Boenicke,  G,    Der  Gesanguntorricht  nach  dem  Gehore. 
Braun,    Die  Ziffemmethodo  heim  Unterricht  im  Siugen. 
Draih,  Th.    Der  Gesanglehrcr  und  seine  Methode. 

£hni,  J.  A.    Stufenmussig  geordnete  Gesanglchro  flir  den  Schulgebrauch. 
Gelhaueen,  J.    Abhandlung  iiber  die  ncuesto  Gesangsmethode. 
Grell,  Fr.    Gcsanglehre  fUr  Volks-  und  Biirgerschulen. 
ffan$Uh,    Vom  Musikalisch-Schonen. 

ffartmann,  F.    Gesangunterricht  fiir  Schuleu.     Three  parts. 
Hohmann,  Chr.  H,    Praktischer  Lehrgang  fiir  den  Gesanguuterricht  in  den  Volks- 

schulen.    Four  courses. 
Jeltsch,  Max,    Der  Gesangunterricht  in  dcr  Volksschulo. 
Jimmerthalt  H.    Gesanglchro  und  Licderbuch.    Four  parts. 
Kchr,  C.    Two  vols,     (a)  Geschichte  der  Methodik.     (6)  Praxis  der  Volksschulo. 
Kothe,  B,    Vademecum  fiir  Gesanglehrer.    Theoretischos  und  Methodisches. 
Koihe  IVm,    Theoretisch-praktischer  Leitfaden  fiir  die  mcthodische  Behandlnng  des 

Gesangunterrichts. 
Kuhn,  E.    Gehor-  und  Stimmtibungen. 

Kuntze,  F,    Uebungsbuch  beim  Gesangunterricht  nach  Noten. 
Lange,  Bud,    Winke  fiir  Gesanglehrcr  in  Volksschulen. 
Lange,  Bud,    Lehri)lan  fUr  den  Gesangunterricht. 

Lelimann,  J,  G,    Grundziigo  zur  methodischen  Bchandlung  des  GesaugnnteirichtB. 
LinnarZj  B,    Methodik  des  Gesangunterrichts. 
Man98,  Aug,    Liederschule.    Theoretisch-praktische  Anleitung. 
MiiUer-Brunau.    Tonbildung  odor  Gesangunterricht f 
Nierenherger,    Wandtafeln  Tiir  den  Gesangunterricht.     Twelve  charts. 
Oshurg,    Deutsche  Gesanglehrc. 

Pflugcr,  J.  G,  F,    Anicitung  zum  Gesangunterricht  in  Schuleu. 
Bau,  C.  G.    Singtafol  Tiir  Volks-,  Keal-  und  LMitciuschulcn. 
Beichelt,  G,    Gesanglehrcr  und  Gesangunterricht  der  Volksacliule. 
Bein,  Pickel  and  SchelUr,    Theorio  und  Praxis  des  Volksschuliinterrichts. 
BciBtniannf  A,    Elementargesanglohro  fiir  Schule  und  llaus. 
Bichter,  E,    Anweisuug  zum  (icsangunterrichte  in  der  Volksschulc. 
Sacher,  Hans,     Ucber  dcu  Gesangunterricht,  insbcsondere  das  Treffenlehrcn. 
Schaublitty  J,  J,  •Gcsanglehre  fiir  Schulo  und  Hans. 
Schdublinf  J.  J,     Drcissig  Tabcllon  fiir  den  Gesangunterricht. 
SchUize,  Fr.  Wm,    Praktischer  lA'hrgaug  fiir  den  Gesangunterricht. 
Sering,  Fr,  Wm.     Der  Elementargesang-Untcrricht.     Bedeutung  und  Aufgabe. 
Serhig,  Fr,  Wm.     Kurzo  theoretisch-praktische  Anleitung  fiir  rationellen  Gegangun- 

terricht. 
Sering,  Fr,  Wm.     Die  Kunst  des  Gesanges.     Vollstiiudigo  Methodik. 
Stiehler,     Das  Lied  als  Gcfiihlsausdruek. 
Vo88,  Heinrich,    Praktischo  Elementargesangschule. 
Weber,  Joh.  B.    Anleitung  zum  rationellen  Gesangunterricht. 
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Widmann,  Benedikt,    Praktischer  Lchrgang  fUr  eiueu  lationellen  Gesanganterricht 

in  mehrklassigen  Schalen. 
Widmann,  Benedikt,    Kloine  Gesanglehro  fUr  die  Hand  der  Schiller. 
Widmann,  Benedikt,    YorbereitungskursaB  fUr  den  Gesangnnterricbt. 
Widmann,  Benedikt.    Gehur-  und  Stimmbildnng. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  SONGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Anding,  J,  M,    Schulliederbach.    Five  parts. 

Baitke,  Guetav,    Jagendfreund.    Three  parts. 

Baumert,  L,    Deutscbo  Yolkslieder  fUr  Schulgebranch. 

Bell,  A,    Liedersammlung  fiir  die  Yolksscbule. 

Berger,  Guetav,    Liederschatz  fur  die  deutsche  Jugend. 

Berger,  Guetav,    Jugendklunge. 

Blied,  J.    Liederbucb  fur  Yolksschulen.    Two  parts. 

Bouffier,  Fr,    Liederbucb  fUr  Madcbenschulen. 

Br&hmig,  B.    Liederstrauss  fiir  Tucbterschulen.    Five  parts. 

Christ,  Bernh,    Aaswahl  zweistimmiger  Yolkslieder. 

Damm,  Gust,    Liederbucb  fUr  Schnlcn. 

Drath,  Theo,    Sobulliederbucb. 

Erk,  L,,  and  Greef,  Wm,    Singvugelein,  Sammluug  von  Liedem. 

Erk,  L,,  and  Gre^,  Wm,    Liederkranz.    Auswahl  heiterer  und  emster  Gesange. 

Erk,  Lud,,  and  Jacob,  Aug,    Dentscher  Liedergarten  fUr  Madcbenscbnlen. 

Frankenberger,  H,,  and  Kaiser,  J,    Liederbucb  fUr  Scbnlen. 

Fricke,  W,    Liederschatz  fiir  Schule  and  Leben.    Three  parts. 

Goethe,  E.    Kleine  Gesangscbule  fUr  Stadt-  und  Laudschulen.    Two  parts. 

Goetze,  Beinr.    Liedersammlung  fUr  mehrklassige  Schulen. 

Groffmann,  C,    Liederschatz  fiir  Dcutscblands  Yolksschulen.    Two  parts. 

Hamma,  Franz,    Liedersammlung  fur  don  systematischen  Qesangunterrioht.    Three 

parts. 
Helm,  Martin,    Liederbucb  fUr  Mittelscbnlen. 
Hentschel,  Ernst,    Liederhain.    Three  parts. 
Hentschel,  Ernst,    Kinderharfe. 

Hering,  Carl,    Sang  and  Klang  fiir  Madcbenschulen.    Two  parts. 
Janson,  Friedr,    Deutsche  Scbulgesange  fUr  Madchen.    Four  parts. 
Jessen,^A,  Chr,    Liedorbom  fiir  Yolks-  und  BUrgerschnlen.    Two  parts. 
JUtting-Billig,  Fr,    Grusseres  Liederbucb. 
Kern,  C,  Aug,    Liederstrauss. 

Kollen,  Peter,    Liedersammlung  fUr  obere  Klassen  in  Madchenscbulen. 
Kothe,  B,    SUngerlust.    Schul-  und  Yolkslieder. 
Krause,  Theo,    Sang  und  Klang  fiir  MUdchenschulen. 

Krieger^  Ferd,    Der  Gesangnnterricbt  in  Yolks-  und  BUrgerschnlen.    Five  parts. 
Kunze,  E,    Yolksliedcrbuch  fiir  Scbule  und  Hans.    Three  parts. 
Lehmann,  J,  G,    Deutscbes  Liederbucb.    Two  parts. 
Linnarz  and  Bosche,    Auswahl  von  Yolksliedern. 
Ll)chner,A,L.    Deutscbes  Liederbucb  fur  Schulen.    Six  parts.  • 

Ldflad,  I,    Liederbucb  fiir  Scbule  und  Haus. 
Liitzel,  J,  Heinr,    Liederkranz.    Two  parts. 

Luz,  Geo,    Liederkranz  fdr  Yolks-,  BUrgor-,  Real-  und  Lateinschulen. 
Maier-Kleemann,    SangesblUten. 

Mettner,  Karl,    Deutscbes  Liederbucb  fiir  Schulen.    Three  parts. 
MUlUr-Hartung,  Braunlich  and  Gottschalg,    Neues  vaterlandiscbes  Liederbucb  fUr 

Yolksschulen  und  bobere  Lehranstalten.    Four  parts. 
Mailer,  Richard,    Liederbucb  fiir  Biirgerscbulen. 
PflUgeTj  J,  G,  F,    Liederbucb  fiir  Scbule  und  Leben.    Three  parts. 
Sch&ublin,  J,  J,    Lieder  fdr  Jung  und  Alt.    Three  parts. 
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Schneider,  F.    Liodcrburli  fiir  Volksschnlcn.    Tbieo  parts. 

Schwalm,  Boh.     Volkslicder  \id(I  GesuDgc. 

Seeger,  Karl.    Der  Liederfrcund.    Two  parts. 

Seeger,  Karl.    Liederbncli  fiir  A^'olksscliulcu. 

Seidel,  0.    Liedcr  fiir  die  Volksschule.     Tliroo  parts. 

Seiclel,  O.    Volksscliullicderliucli. 

Sering,  F.  W.    Liederbuch  fiir  drei-  und  mclirklassigo  Volksscliulen.     Five  parts. 

Scring,  F.  W.    Elsass-Lothriiigiscber  Liederkrnnz.     Three  parts. 

Sering,  F.  W.    Gesangswork  fiir  huhcro  Tocbterschuleu. 

Spcger,  J.    Jagendlicder.    Three  parts. 

Stein,  Karl.    Yolkslieder  fur  Knabeii-  und  Madchenschuleu. 

Stcinhausen,  K.  Wm.     ZAveistimmige  Ijieder  fiir  den  Schulgebrauch.     Four  parts. 

Stoffrcgen,  H.  A.    Deutschcr  Lioderschatz  fiir  Schule,  Ilaus    und  Leben.    Three 

parts. 
Thoma,  II.,  Kiitel,  IV.,  and  MUnch,  J.    Gesanguntorricht  in  dor  sechsklussigen  Yolks- 
sehule.     Mothodisch  geordnete  Sammlung.    Three  parts. 

Vogcl,  A.,  and  Jcsaen,  A.  Chr.    Liederbuch  fiir  osterreichischo  Yolks-  und  Burger- 
schulcn.    Four  parts. 

Weber,  Joh.  li.    Gesangbuch  fiir  die  Primlirschule  des  Kan  tons  Bern.    Throe  parts. 

WechtT,  J.  H,,  and  Krausa,  Fr.    Liodersammlung  fiir  die  Sehule. 

Widmann,  Benedikt.    lYomm  und  frohlich  I    Gcistliche  und  weltliche  Yolkslieder  and 
uoaere  Geslingc.    Three  parts. 

Widmannn^  Bencdikt.    Lieder  fiir  Schulo  und  Leben.    Four  parts. 
Zahn,  Joh.    Liederbiichleiu  fiir  die  deutscheu  Sohulen.     Two  parts 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK,  NEW 
JERSEY,  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF 
CENTURY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

By  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 


NEW  YORK. 


Wo  Lavo  already  gone  over  the  odacational  history  of  New  York  from  its  earliest 
settlement  by  the  Datcli  on  Manhattan  Island  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  StAte 
constitution  and  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  what  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power  is  still  the  "Empire  State"  of  the  Union.  Wo  have  seen  why  it  was  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  that  in  a  State  settled  by  a  cosmojiolitan  immigration,  from  the 
first  distracted  by  sharp  ecclesiastical  differences,  through  long  years  before  the  Rer- 
olutionary  epoch  divided  by  antagonistic  social  and  x>olitical  tendencies,  and  during 
the  seven  years  of  conflict  for  national  independence  its  only  seaport  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  enemy,  could  not  bo  expected  to  inaugurate  at  once  any  effective  system 
of  education  for  the  masses  resembling  the  common  district  school  of  New  England. 
Indeed,  at  the  close  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  the  present  State  of  Now 
Y'ork  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  Saratoga  could  hardly  bo  said  to  exist. 
The  region  that  then  constituted  the  Commonwealth,  the  islands  surrounding  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  tho  two  banks  of  the  Hudson  through  its  lower  150  miles,  and 
the  eastern  meadows  of  tho  Mohawk  were  the  seat  of  the  old  aristocratic  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and  this  portion  of  the  State  remained  until  recently  the  least  pro- 
gressive in  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  tho  whole  people. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  tho  first  constitution  of  tho  State  of 
New  York  contained  no  mention  of  the  subject  of  education.  IJnt  New  York,  like 
Virginia,  can  look  back  to  the  earliest  years  of  its  life  as  an  American  State  with 
gratitude  for  the  labors  of  a  noble  band  of  its  most  eminent  Rtatesmen  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  Contemporaneous  with  Joifersou,  Washington,  Madison, 
Marshall,  and  Cabell,  in  tho  Old  Dominion,  was  found  the  entire  body  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  New  York,  who  through  tho  twenty  years  of  its  early  history  as 
a  Commonwealth  retnrned  again  and  again  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  waking 
tho  pcoplo  to  tho  fundamental  obligation  of  uniting  on  tho  one  common  interest  of  a 
State,  destinwl  ere  long  to  tho  political  and  industrial  leadership  of  the  Republic. 

At  tho  first  meeting  of  tho  general  assembly  after  tho  adoption  of  the  constita- 
tion  Governor  Georgo  Clinton  struck  the  keynote  of  the  future  of  New  York  in 
theso  memorable  words :  *'  Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  tho  evils  con- 
sequent upon  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  worthy  your  attention 
than  tho  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of  learning,  and  nothing  by  which 
wo  can  more  satisfactorily  express  our  gratitude  to  tho  Supremo  Being  for  His  past 
favors,  since  piety  and  virtue  are  generally  tho  offspring  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing.''   Tho  response  to  this  appeal  was  tho  act  establishing  tho  body  known 

"the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
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Yet  this  was  doubtless  jill  that  could  bo  accomx>lisbed  at  the  time.  The  people  of 
New  York  in  1788  by  no  meaDS  proposed  to  surrender  their  prejudices  of  nationality, 
sect,  class,  and  the  furious  antagonisms  of  partisan  politics  even  to  the  sacred  cause 
of  tlie  education  of  their  own  children  together  for  the  imperious  claims  of  the  new 
American  citizeusliip.  The  board  of  regents  was  at  first  essentially  a  body  formed 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  improve  and  unify  the  loose  system  of  private  and 
denominational  academies  and  colleges  which  had  hithei'to  been  the  chief  depend- 
ence of  the  people  for  education.  It  was  doubtful  if  much  could  be  done  in  that 
direction.  The  original  King's  College,  at  New  York,  after  ti  troubled  history  of  less 
than  half  a  century,  had  collapsed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  from  the  Toryism 
of  its  x)residcnt,  and  from  the  first  had  been  tied  up  as  the  representative  of  the  Church 
of  England.  After  its  suspension,  during  the  war,  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  reorgan- 
ize it  as  a  university,  and  on  the  failure  of  this  scheme  it  became  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege of  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  present  century — a  respectable  institution, 
of  learning,  with  limited  patronage,  but  a  reputation  for  large  unavailable  funds  in 
unimproved  lands  on  Manhattan  Island.  Besides  this,  there  was  no  college  in  the 
State  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  academies  and  private  schools  were  mostly  in 
a  demoralized  condition  from  the  strain  of  those  terrible  eight  years.  It  did  not  yet 
appear  that  the  legislature  had  in  view,  except  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the 
education  of  the  whole  people  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 

It  was  not  till  five  years  subsequent  to  this  that  the  board  of  regents  responded,  in 
1793,  in  an  indefinite  and  guarded  way  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Governor 
Clinton  concerning  "the  advantages  which  we  conceive  would  accrue  to  the  citi- 
zens in  general  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  children  in  the  lowerbranchesof  education,  such  as  read- 
ing their  native  language  with  propriety,  and  so  much  of  writing  and  arithmetic  as 
to  enable  them  when  they  come  forward  into  active  life  to  transact  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch  the  business  necessary  for  the  daily  intercourse  with  each  other."  The 
Governor  had  already  suggested  the  sotting  apart  some  of  the  unappropriated  lands 
of  the  State  for  the  "promotion  of  literature."  This  side  light,  thrown  thus  upon 
the  condition  of  widespread  illiteracy  in  certain  portions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  indiflerence  of  the  influential  classes  of  the  people  to  this  condition,  ia 
suggestive.  There  are  no  statistics  that  reveal  the  extent  of  the  popular  ignor- 
ance, especially  in  the  region  first  settled  under  the  dominion  of  the  patroons,  on 
the  shores  of  the  two  chief  rivers;  but  the  energy  of  the  successive  governors  of  the 
State  in  pushing  the  cause  of  general  education  is  in  itself  a  revelation  of  what  was 
needed  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  au  effective  scheme  for  the 
remedy  of  the  evil. 

A  year  later,  1795,  Governor  Clinton  returned  to  the  charge  and  pointed  out  the 
central  difliculty  of  the  situation  in  the  following  impressive  words:  **  While  it  is 
evident  that  the  general  establishment  and  endowment  of  academies  are  highly  to 
be  commended  and  are  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,  yet  it  con 
not  bo  denied  that  they  are  i>rincipally  confined  to  the  children  of  the  opulent,  and 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  community  is  excluded  from  their  immediate  advantages. 
The  establishment  of  common  schools  through  the  State  is  happily  calculated  to 
renie.ly  this  inconvenience  and  will  therefore  engage  your  early  and  decided  con- 
sideration.'* The  legislature  had  already  moved,  in  1789,  by  requiring  "the  sur- 
veyor-«;en(Tal  to  set  apart  the  lots  in  each  township  of  the  public  lands  thereby 
to  be  surveyed  for  gospel  and  school  purposes."  Under  this  original  provision, 
rrafiirmed  in  subsequent  acts,  many  of  the  towns  in  New  York  have  public-school 
lands  of  more  or  less  extent  at  the  present  time. 

The  legislature  of  1795  responded  to  the  public  appeal  of  the  governor  by  the  first 
act  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  New  York.  It  provided  that  the  sum  of 
$50,000  should  bo  appropriated  for  five  years  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  and 
maintaining  schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  this  State  for  iustruction  of 
the  branches  necessary  to  complete  a  good  English  education."    The  money  was  to 
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be  distributed  according  to  the  taxable  population  of  the  towns.  Tlie  supervisors 
of  the  county  were  required  to  raise,  by  tax  upon  each  town,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  that  appropriated  by  the  State  for  similar  purposes.  A  mischievous  permissive 
clause,  at  first  voted  down,  was  afterwards  reenacted,  and  emasculated  the  law  of 
much  of  its  vigor,  since  the  communities  most  in  need  of  education  could  be  relied 
on  to  shirk  the  burden  of  local  taxation  which  entitled  them  to  their  portion  of  the  ' 
State  bounty.  This  bad  amendment  was  afterwards  repealed  and  the  x>ublic  school 
set  upon  its  travels  through  the  State.  Each  town  was  expected  to  choose  a  board 
of  commissioners,  from  three  to  seven  in  number,  to  whom  was  committed  the  gen- 
eral sopervision  of  the  schools  and  the  distribution  of  the  moneys  to  the  several 
districts.  Each  district  of  a  town  was  authorized  to  elect  two  or  more  trustees,  to 
'whom  should  be  intrusted  the  practical  inauguration  and  management  of  the  schools, 
under  some  oversight  of  the  township  commissioners. 

Here,  at  the  outset,  was  introduced  the  habit  of  locating  the  responsibility  for 
education  with  the  individual  districts^  so  productive  of  mischief  and  so  difficult  to 
abolish  in  New  England.  As  each  district  was  to  receive  its  portion  of  the  State 
foud  under  conditions,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  little  aid  could  be  expected  at 
best  and  how  slow  must  bo  the  progress  of  a  school  of  this  sort.  In  1798,  16  of  the 
23  counties  of  the  State  reported  1,352  schools,  in  which  56,000  children  were  taught. 
The  extreme  sum  available  for  all  purposes  under  the  law  would  be  less  than  $2  per 
capita  per  pupil;  all  beyond  was  to  be  supplied  by  rate  bills,  if  eveu  these  were,  at 
that  time,  a  substantial  addition.  In  the  record  of  sums  appropriated  for  popular 
education  no  estimate  seems  to  appear  for  this  very  unreliable  element  of  support. 

In  1799  the  first  practical  effort  to  establish  a  school  fund  for  the  State  was  made, 
under  the  legislative  leadership  of  two  men  of  Connecticut  antecedents,  Jedediah 
Peck,  of  Otsego,  and  Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga.  The  recent  action  of  Connecticut, 
in  dedicating  the  avails  of  her  great  landed  estate  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio 
to  the  children,  appears  to  have  been  the  suggestion  of  this  movement.  The  act 
authorized  the  attempt  to  raise  $100,000  by  four  lotteries ;  $12,500  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  of  regents  for  distribution  among  the  academies  of  the  State, 
with  $87,500  for  the  common  schools.  Whether  this  plan,  which  was  not  then 
regarded  an  inappropriate  method  of  raising  money  for  any  laudable  purpose,  was 
a  success  may  be  doubted  from  the  record  of  subsequent  attempts  to  hold  the  State 
to  its  payment  of  the  original  $50,000  annually.  A  new  act  was  passed  in  1801 
authorizing  a  new  lottery  of  $100,000,  the  avails  to  be  invested  in  real  estate  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature. 

Governor  Clinton  again  appears  in  1802,  twelve  years  after  his  first  appeal,  with 
the  declaration :  ''The  system  of  common  schools  having  been  discontinued,  and  the 
advantage  to  morals,  religion,  liberty,  and  good  government  arising  from  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  being  universally  admitted,  permit  mo  to  recommend  this 
subject  to  your  deliberate  attention.  The  failure  of  one  experiment  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  important  object  ought  not  to  discourage  other  attempts.*'  The  legisla- 
ture did  not  respond ;  and  the  good  governor  makes  another  demonstration  in  1803, 
oven  more  forcible  in  its  appeal.  The  indefatigable  Jedediah  Peck,  as  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee,  reported  a  bill  which  died  without  attention.  Again, 
in  1804,  the  governor  prodded  his  legislature  and  Jedediah  reported  a  new  bill,  with 
similar  result.  In  1804  a  new  governor,  Lewis,  seconded  the  efforts  of  his  earnest 
predecessor  in  even  more  vigorous  language :  "  Common  schools,  under  the  guidance  « 
of  respectable  teachers,  should  bo  established  in  every  village,  and  the  indigent 
should  be  educated  at  public  expense.  The  higher  seminaries  also  should  receive 
every  patronage  and  support  within  the  means  of  enlightened  legislation.  Learn- 
ing would  then  flourish  and  vice  be  more  effectually  restrained  than  by  means  of 
X>eBal  statutes." 

In  a  special  message  Governor  Lewis,  in  1805,  urged  on  the  legislature  the  plan  of 
placing  the  entire  educational  affairs  of  the  State  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
board  of  regents,  who  should  be  authorized  to  use  the  State  lands  as  an  educational 
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faucl;  appoint  trustees  for  school  districts,  who  should  ho  empowered  to  raise  money 
hy  taxation  and  generally  administer  educational  affairs.  But  the  people  of  no 
American  State  have,  so  far^  looked  with  favor  on  the  Continental  European  system 
of  placing  the  entire  control  of  popular  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  this  s^'stem  was  not  cousidered  at  the  State  house. 

But  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  governor  hail  this  result,  the  passage  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  act  that  laid  the  foundatiou  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  entire  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  were 
to  be  invested  aud,  whcu  the  interest  should  amount  to  $50,000,  an  annual  distribu- 
tion was  to  bo  made  to  the  school  districts.  In  the  same  year  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  3,000  shares  of  a  now  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  granted  to  the  State  aud 
its  avails  added  to  the  State  school  fund.  In  1808  further  provisions  were  made  for 
the  purchase  of  bank  stock  for  the  same  purpose.  But  until  1810  no  available  system 
for  the  public  schooling  of  the  children  of  New  York  had  been  evolved  from  the 
efforts  of  the  twenty  previous  years.  Obstinate  resistance  continued  as  before,  and 
the  people  were  in  no  mood  to  bo  taxed  for  the  cause  of  universal  education. 

But  the  result  of  this  twenty  years  of  public  discussion  was  not  lost.  In  1811 
Governor  Tompkins  again  brought  forward  tho  whole  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  to  apjioint  a  board  of  five  commissioners, 
to  report  on  the  organization  of  a  system  of  common  schools.  The  chairman  of  this 
important  committee  was  our  old  friend  Jedediah  Peck.  A  report  was  soon  forth- 
coming which  deserves  an  honorable  place  in  tho  national  literature  of  education. 
In  contrast  with  the  past  two  centuries  of  the  educational  history  of  New  York,  it 
mmrked  a  groat  forward  step.  Tho  committee  hcartil^^  acknowledge  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  careful  examination  of  tho  common-school  systems  of  the  leading 
Now  England  States,  and  the  plan  recommended  by  them  was,  in  some  respects, 
superior,  first,  in  tbo  provisiou  for  a  larger  responsibility  assumed  by  the  Common- 
wealth for  education,  and,  second,  the  establishment  of  a  Stat-e  suporintendency  of 
schools.  New  York  was  tho  first  State  to  strike  this  keynote  of  effective  adminis- 
tration. For  tho  next  forty  years,  until  1851,  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
education,  although  for  thirty  years  combined  with  that  of  secretary  of  state,  was 
held  by  perhops  the  ablest  set  of  public  men  that  ever  stood  in  this  relation  to  the 
people  of  any  American  Commonwealth. 

When  wo  consider  the  almost  iu8ui)erable  obstacles  that  i)revented  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  working  system  of  common  schools  in  the  Empire  State  eighty  years 
ago,  wo  can  cawily  uudcr.stand  what  a  prodigious  advantage  to  the  good  cause  was 
its  almost  unanimous  support  by  tho  series  of  wise,  far-seeing,  and  persistent  New 
York  statesmen  who  filled  tho  position  of  governor,  and,  after  1812,  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  and  commissioner  of  public  education.  The  administrations 
of  Governors  Georgo  Clinton,  Jay,  Lewis,  Tompkins,  De  "Witt  Clinton,  and  Marcy 
cover  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840.  No  American  Commonwealth  has  been 
favored  by  a  series  of  abler  and  more  patriotic  st-atesmen  than  filled  the  ofiico  of 
chief  magistrate  of  New  York  during  this  period  of  its  history.  And,  beginning 
Avitli  tho  doso  of  tho  first  Huperintendency  of  Gideon  Hawley,  the  State  was  even 
mor^^  blessed,  until  tho  year  1851,  by  tho  administration  of  a  series  of  eminent 
public  men  in  the  double  office  of  secretary  of  state  aud  commissioner  of  education. 
John  Van  Ness  Yates,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  John  A.  Dix,  and  John  C.  Spencer  occupied 
,  this  position  for  thirty  years,  until  1810,  at  which  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  "William  II.  Seward  and  Superintendent  Samuel  Young,  a  positive  advance 
movement  was  inaugurated  along  the  whole  line. 

In  their  report  to  the  legislature  the  five  commissioners  discussed  at  length  a 
variety  of  topics  connected  with  public  education — its  vital  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  a  republican  State,  tho  inability  of  any  system  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies to  satisfy  the  great  need  of  common  schooling  for  the  masses  of  tho  people,  tho 
intimate  relation  of  moral  to  mental  training  in  schools,  tho  necessity  of  a  great 
uplift  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  improvement  of  school  books,  the 
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report  closing  with  a  fervent  liopo  that  ''God  -would  smile  on  the  efforts  of  tho 
people  ill  a  causo  peculiarly  His  own.'* 

The  outlines  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  commissioners,  and  with  some  alterations 
afterwards  adopted  in  tho  act  of  1812  under  which  tho  State  went  on,  with  few  changes 
of  legislation,  until  1838,  were  mainly  these:  (1)  That  every  town  should  bo  divided 
into  school  districts J)y  three  commissioners  elected  by  tho  citizens,  who  should  have 
control  of  tho  distribution  of  all  funda  appropriated  by  tho  State  or  raised  by  local 
taxation  according  to  tho  school  population  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  (2)  That 
the  voters  of  each  district  elect  three  trustees,  to  whom  was  to  bo  intrusted  the  detailed 
management  of  a  local  school,  under  tho  general  supervision  of  the  throe  town  commis- 
sioners. (3)  That  each  town  should  raiso  by  taxation  as  much  money  as  it  received 
from  the  State,  the  entire  amount  of  State  and  town  moneys  being  used  for  the  support 
of  teachers ;  and  that  a  further  power  of  taxation  for  building  and  furnishing  school- 
houses  and  similar  expenses  should  bo  vested  in  tho  district.  (4)  That  the  head  of 
the  whole  system  should  bo  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  chosen  by  the 
'*  council  of  appointments,''  to  Avhom  should  bo  intrusted  a  general  supervision  of 
common-school  aflairs.  The  board  uf  regents,  as  before,  retained  its  vague  and  semi- 
advisory  power  of  supervising  the  colleges  ami  academies,  tho  chief  practical  result 
being  tho  distribution  of  $10,000  annually  from  the  literary  fund  among  an  increas- 
ing nnmbcr  of  secondary  schools.  At  this  timo  there  were  45  counties  and  449  towns 
in  the  State.  The  commissioners  urged  the  point  that  tho  sum  of  $100,000,  raised 
by  local  taxation  and  contributed  by  the  Government,  would  not  educate  the  people. 
But  they  pressed  the  absoluto  obligation  of  local  efibrt  to  supplement  the  State  and 
pnblio  aid,  and  relied  on  the  rate  bill,  then  in  New  York  considered  indispensable  to 
any  system  of  free  schools,  for  the  permanent  sujiport  of  education.  Tho  State  fund 
then  amounted  to  $115,000.  The  policy  of  tho  Commonwealth  is  outlined  in  this 
statement:  "The  object  of  the  legislature  is  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  tho 
important  subject  of  education,  and,  by  adopting  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
the  expense  of  which  tho  State  Avould  largely  participate,  to  bring  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  tho  humblest  citizen." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  scheme  there  is  no  provision  for  public  education 
beyotld  tho  ordinary  elementarj'  schools.  The  extension  of  the  common-school  sys- 
tem of  New  York,  through  tho  secondary  up  in  touch  with  the  higher  education, 
was  not  then  in  the  mind  of  any  but  its  most  radical  friends.  In  fact,  tho  State 
waited  during  a  full  generation  for  the  advent  of  the  village  and  city  system  of 
"union  schools,''  which  brought  this  opportunity  to  tho  children  and  youth  residing 
therein.  The  original  idea  of  public  education  in  Kew  York  seems  to  have  been  a 
moderate  subsidizing  of  tho  collogiate  and  academic  institutions,  without  regard  to 
their  organization,  requiring  only  tho  assurance  that  these  schools  maintain  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  instruction,  with  some  other  conditions.  But  tho  early  suggestion  of 
tho  board  of  regents  that  the  bounty  of  the  State  might  be  extended  to  tho  masses 
of  tho  people  was  at  ouco  taken  up  by  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  i)eriod,  and 
after  twenty  years  a  legislature  was  found  that  gave  to  the  people  of  New  York  a 
working  system  of  popular  instruction.  But  from  that  time  on  the  State  suAered 
in  its  educational  interests  by  its  division  of  responsibility  in  educational  adminis- 
tration. Until  a  recent  date  the  subsidizing  of  tho  academies  had  little  effect,  save 
to  postpone  tho  timo  when  tho  common-school  system  should  include  tho  high  and 
normal  school  and  tho  State  university.  Tlio  subsidy  was  too  small  to  be  of  any 
practical  benefit  to  tho  numerous  academic  schools  that  received  it,  while  it  kept 
aliyo  their  jealousy  of  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  common-school  instruction. 

But  especially  was  the  mischievous  result  of  this  policy  apparent  in  the  abortive 
plans  by  which  tho  academies  were  subsidized  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  them 
the  proper  work  of  normal  schools.  While  of  course  every  good  school  in  its  way 
is  a  nursery  of  teachers,  there  was  never  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  largo 
number  of  academic  and  denomiUi'itional  schools  receiving  a  pittance  from  the  State 
would  be  able  or  willing  to  reconstruct  their  methods  of  instruction  on  a  professional 
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basis  and  become,  in  any  way,  efficient  training  schools  of  common -school  teachera. 
Yet  for  forty  years  did  the  State  remain  under  the  delusion  that  any  class  of  non- 
professional schools,  especially  any  class  of  seminaries  free  from  public  control,  conld 
be  relied  on  to  do  the  most  important  %york  of  professional  training — the  preparation 
of  competent  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  was  only  after  the 
failure  of  this  experiment  had  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  to  every  compe. 
tent  observer  of  public  education  that  the  first  State  normal  school  was  established 
at  Albany  in  1851,  and  another  long  interval  elapsed  before  the  people  finally  swept 
away  the  persistent  academical  influence  at  the  state  house  and  put  forward  the  pres- 
ent splendid  organization  of  State  and  city  normal  schools  and  teachers'  insti totes. 
Eveu  as  late  as  fourteou  years  ago  this  hostile  interest  made  its  last  demonstration 
in  the  opposition  of  Governor  Robinson  to  the  entire  scheme  of  support  of  normal 
schools  b^'  the  State.  But  the  decided  response  of  the  people  seems  to  have  finally 
pnt  this  contention  out  of  court.  The  later  policy  of  the  board  of  regents  in  cooper- 
ating with  the  public-school  system  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  secondary  edn- 
eation  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  service  ever  rendered  to  the  people  of 
New  York  by  that  respectable  body. 

It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  children  that  the  first  State  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  York,  Gideon  Hawley,  was  a  New  England  man  with  New  England  ideas  of 
popular  education  and  a  graduate  of  Union  College  under  Dr.  Nott.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Albany  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  His  administration  of  eight  years,  from  1813  to  1821,  was  the  genuine 
beginning  of  what  is  now  the  common-school  system  of  the  Empire  State.  He  faced 
the  difiiculties  and  embarrassments  of  his  trying  position  with  a  cheerful  courage 
and  persistent  energy.  At  first,  in  1814,  he  reported  that  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
was  greatly  hindered  by  the  refusal  of  many  towns  to  avail  themselves  of  their  permis- 
sion to  tax,  and,  by  his  suggestion,  the  permissive  clause,  that  enabled  a  town  to 
shirk  its  obligation  to  educate  by  refusing  to  receive  its  portion  of  State  money  was, 
changed  and  the  power  given  to  the  supervisors  of  counties  to  impose  a  local  town 
tax  corresponding  to  the  sum  donated  by  the  State.  In  his  second  report,  in  1815,  be 
was  obliged  to  announce  that  because  the  returns  from  the  several  counties  were  so 
few  and  so  defective  he  must  still  postpone  a  statement  of  the  statistics  of  educa- 
tion. But  in  1816,  three  years  from  his  appointment,  he  was  able  to  say  that  338 
towns  in  33  of  the  46  counties  had  sent  in  their  reports.  In  2,631  districts  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  ago  was  176,449,  of  whom  140,106  "have 
been  under  instruction  during  a  portion  of  the  year,"  while,  by  estimate,  there  were 
5,000di8tricts  in  the  State,  with  250,000  children,  of  whom 200,000  were  "under  instruc- 
tion." The  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  were  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 
Each  school  district  received  some  $20  from  the  State,  but  the  distribution  of  this 
small  sum  was  regarded  by  the  superintendent  as  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  securing  the  organization  of  a  general  system  which  the  State  was 
pledged  to  keep  alive,  oven  by  moderate  subsidies. 

In  the  year  1821  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  schools  was  abolished  and 
the  duties  of  that  office  combined  with  those  of  secretary  of  state.  During  the 
eight  years  of  his  occupancy  Superintendent  Ilawley  had  rendered  good  proof  of 
his  stewardship.  Under  his  faithful  supervision  the  number  of  school  districts  and 
the  st'hool  attendance  had  doubled;  a  three-months  term  of  common  schooling  was 
secured  by  State  and  local  taxation,  often  supplemented  by  the  rate  bill  and  the 
private  contributions  of  the  people,  and  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  the  children  of 
the  State  had  been  brought  under  the  infiuence  of  the  system.  The  American  com- 
mon school  "  had  come  to  stay ''  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  coustitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  revised  in  1822,  contains  the  following 
provi-ion  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon si-hools: 

"Airncu:  VII— 5ec/ion !?.— The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except 
such  parts  thereof  as  may  bo  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  or  ceded  to  the 
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Unitecl  States,  which  ihall  hereafter  ho  sold  or  disposed  of,  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fond,  the  interest  of  which  shall  he  inviolahly  appropriated  and  applied  to  the  sop- 
port  of  common  schools/' 

The  long  and  hrilliant  administration  of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  governor  of  New  York 
dates  from  the  year  1822.  The  governor,  iu  his  message  to  the  legislature,  called 
attention  to  the  distrihntion  of  the  United  States  puhlic  lands  to  the  new  States  of 
the  Union;  that  in  eleven  of  these  States  and  Territories  there  had  already  heen  dis- 
tribnted  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  puhlic  domain  in  their  limits  for  common  schools, 
and  a  fifth  of  that  thirty-sixth  part  for  colleges  and  academies.  He  urged  the eqaal 
claim  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  a  participation  in  the  national  bounty. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  share  of  New  York  in  this  distribution  would  be  not 
less  than  800,000  acres  for  common  schools  and  160,000  acres  for  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, a  patrimony  which  "  would  answer  all  the  requirements  of  education.'' 

In  common  with  ^ny  of  the  leading  educators  and  a  majority  of  public  men  of 
that  day,  Governor  Clinton  was  smitten  with  a  great  and  persistent  admiration  of 
the  Lancastorian  system  of  instruction,  and  urged  its  merits  upon  the  legislature. 
This  method,  which  was  a  natural  outcome  of  the  crude  provision  then  made  in 
England  for  public  instruction,  gives  the  most  important  part  of  teaching,  the 
elementary,  to  the  older  pupils.  It  had  its  long  day  of  trial  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  is  now  cast  away  with  other  broken  furniture  and 
lumber  in  the  educational  attic.  The  '^pupil-teacher"  arrangement  that  followed  it 
in  Great  Britain  is  now  going  the  same  way. 

The  legislature  having  conferred  the  duties  of  the  State  superintcndency  of 
Qchools  upon  the  secretary  of  state,  Thomas  Van  Ness  Yates  succeeded  Gideon 
Hawley  and  administered  the  functions  of  the  position  from  1821  to  1826.  He  was 
succeeded  from  1826  to  1833  by  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  who  was  followed  by  John  A.  Dix 
from  1833  to  1839.  This  period  covers  the  administration  of  Governors  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Throop,  and  Marcy,  until  the  advent  of  William  II.  Seward,  in  1840.  It  is 
doubtful  if,  by  any  different  system  of  appointment,  a  body  of  men  so  eminent  for 
statesmanlike  ability  and  more  earnest  in  the  cause  of  the  common  school  could 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  its  administration.  Each  of  them  endeavored  to 
signalize  his  term  of  office  by  the  introductiou  of  some  improvement,  and  none  hesi- 
tated to  keep  before  the  x)eople  not  only  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, bat  the  serious  defects  in  its  working,  -which,  even  more  than  they  realized, 
impaired  its  efficiency  and  prevented  it  from  securiug  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  superior  class  in  the  education  of  their  own  children. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  the  very  gradual  progress  of 
the  common  school  in  New  York  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  law  of 
1820.  The  points  gained  were  not  unimportant,  and  the  growing  support  of  the  sys- 
tem by  the  people  was  the  best  testimony  that  the  State  was  working  in  the  right 
direction.  First  and  foremost  should  be  mentioned  the  increasing  attendance  and 
snpport.  From  6,332  districts  with  305,000  children  under  instruction  in  1820,  there 
were  10,769  districts  with  573,000  children  instructed  in  1840.  From  a  State  and  local 
taxation  of  $200,000  in  1820,  the  expenditure  in  1840  amounted  to  $1,386,000,  of  which 
$476,000  was  in  the  form  of  rate  bills  or  tuition  fees,  paid  to  secure  a  longer  term  of 
schooling.  Superintendent  Yates  labored  to  inaugurate  a  S3'stcm  of  school  celebra- 
tions, to  popularize  the  common  schools  and  inspire  interest  in  the  children  and 
parents,  and  puts  the  significant  question,  *^  Why  should  not  our  common  schools  be 
placed  on  a  footing  as  respectable  as  any  other  seminaries  of  learning  f"  Governor 
Clinton  opens  up  a  most  important  discussion,  in  his  message  of  1826,  on  the  subject 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools.  Of  the  years  spent  in  school  he  believes 
that  two  would  be  sufficient  to  acquire  the  elements  of  instruction,  while  the  remain- 
ing eight  are  too  often  spent  in  ''  more  repetition,  idleness,  or  neglect  of  the  oppor- 
ianity  for  further  culture. ''  He  lays  out  a  programme  of  instruction  that  iuolndes 
our  present  grammar  and  high  school  course  of  study. 
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But  the  painfnl  fact  stared  the  educational  reformer  in  the  face  that  the  mais  of 
teachers  were  iDcompetent  for  this  advanced  movement.  He  therefore  nrged  the 
establishment  of  *'a  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers."  The  governor  alBo 
urged  the  increase  of  the  State  appropriation  and  the  ax)poiutment  of  a  board  of 
supervisors  between  the  State  supcriatendeut  and  the  town  commissioners.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer  appeared  as  the  chairman  of  the  legislatiye  committee 
on  education,  with  a  most  suggestive  report,  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  fruitful 
service  rendered  by  him,  fifteen  years  later,  as  State  supcrinteudent  of  schooli.  lie 
called  attention  to  an  abuse  by  wbich  the  academies  were  subsidized  by  the  boardof 
regents  according  to  their  uumbep  of  classical  students,  and  urged  that  the  Btadents 
in  English  should  be  included  in  the  rule  for  distribution  of  these  funds.  Ho 
recommended  the  selection  of  academies  for  the  i)reparation  of  teachers,  and  the 
printing,  at  public  expense,  of  large  editions  of  elementary  school  books,  to  be  sold 
at  cost. 

Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  returned,  year  after  year,  to  the  task  of  stirring  np  the 
legislature  to  the  importance  of  the  schools.  In  1827  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
common  school  fund,  and  the  regents  were  instructed  to  distaribute  a  larger  sum  than 
before  to  the  academics  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  their  students  in  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  education.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  suggestion  for  securing 
the  schooling  of  children  engaged  in  mauuiacturing  establishments.  In  1830  came 
the  suggestion  of  the  establishment  of  district  school  libraries,  which  later  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  common  school  2>olicy  of  the  State.  The  school  fund  had 
increased  to  $1,700,000,  and  now  first  appeared  at  the  capitol  the  rising  spirit  of 
western  New  York  in  an  important  memorial  to  the  legislature  from  the  city  of 
Eochester  concerning  the  education  of  teachers,  urging  the  establishment  of  three 
State  normal  schools  and  one  proper  grammar  school  in  each  town. 

Tiie  administration  of  John  A.  Dix  as  superintendent  of  schools  was  signalized  by 
a  growing  determination  of  the  x>eoplo  to  x)rovide  better  agencies  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  A  sum  of  $12,000  per  annum  was  to  be  (listributed  among  such  academies 
OS  would  undertake  the  work  of  normal  instruction.  Superiuicudeut  Dix  had  still 
abundant  confidence  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  these  semiuaries  to  do  the  great 
work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  common  school  teacher's  profession,  an  experiment  of 
cooperation  never  yet  realized  between  the  2>eople*s  schools  and  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies.  Several  academies  were  selected,  and  the  sum  of  $400  given 
to  each  fur  this  purpose.  In  1835  the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  concerning 
the  district  school  library  was  inaugurated  by  authorizing  the  districts  to  impose  a 
tax  of  $10  a  year.  By  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  of 
Geneseo,  this  act  was  so  administered  as  to  become  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  of 
the  State.  In  1838  the  large  amount  of  $160,000  from  the  income  of  the  United  States 
deposit  fund  was  added  to  the  general  axjpropriation  for  education,  $55,000  of  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  building  up  of  the  district  school  libraries.  The 
Hon.  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  worthy  of  the  public  men  of 
New  York,  in  1838  put  forth  an  admirable  report,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
popular  education  was  discussed  with  remarkable  boldness  and  breadth  of  view. 
All  things  were  tending  to  ix  decided  forward  movement  for  the  adrancement  of  this 
great  common  interest.  The  history  of  this  movement,  beginning  under  the  auspices 
of  Governor  AVilliam  H.  Seward,  with  John  C.  Spencer  as  secretary  of  state  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  will  be  told  in  another  place. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  undeniable  x>rogres8  of  the  State  in  public  school  mat- 
ters during  the  fifty  years  now  under  consideration,  there  were  grievous  defects  l>oth 
in  the  system  itself  and  in  its  administration,  which  impaired  its  usefulness  to  a 
large  extent. 

First  was  the  inability  of  the  school  authorities  to  ascertain  the  actual  attendanoe 
of  the  children.  All  the  State  superintendents  reported  the  number  of  children 
"receiving  instruction ''  during  any  period  of  the  year,  without  regard  to  the  vital 
distinction  between  the  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pnpils.    In 
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tliis  way  the  people  remained  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  hearly  the  entire 
body  of  children  in  the  State  were  actually  at  school;  indeed,  that  there  were  some- 
times *'  under  Instruction  "  a  larger  number  than  the  entire  school  population  between 
tho  ages  of  5  and  15.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  the  gap  between  the  enrollment 
and  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance  is  formidable.  In  the  whole  country 
only  9,000,000  of  14,000,000  are  reported  in  "average  daily  attendance."  At  that 
early  day  there  was  no  system  of  school  statistics  of  practical  value  in  any  StAto 
of  the  Union.  There  is  no  proof  that  New  York  was  an  exception  to  the  habit  of 
irregular  attendance,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  a  public 
school  system.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  county  supervision  of  schools  was 
adopted.  The  town  commissioners  were  in  many  cases  grossly  negligent  of  their 
duty,  and  the  local  trustees  bore  the  real  burdens  of  administeriDg  the  public  edu- 
cation of  the  State. 

This  repeated  exposure  of  the  serious  imperfection  of  the  district  schools  by  suc- 
cessive governors  and  State  superintendents  8eems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  up  to 
1840  there  were,  with  few  exceptions,  only  elementary  district  schools  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  academies  and  private  schools  of  higher  grade  were  regarded  sufficient 
for  the  demand  of  the  secondary  education.  Of  course  this  was  a  serious  defect  in 
the  system,  estranging  from  its  support  the  entire  class  of  wealthy  and  more  culti- 
vated families,  and  building  up  a  great  body  of  academical  and  private  institutions. 
It  was  not  until  after  1840  that  the  scheme  of  "union  schools''  in  villages  and  neigh- 
borhoods supplied  this  deficiency. 

Under  this  lurked  the  real  weakness  of  the  public  school  system  of  Now  York  up 
to  this  period  of  reform — the  multitude  of  incompetent  teachers.  Governors  and 
legislative  committees  do  not  go  on  year  after  year  exposing  imaginary  defects  in  a 
great  public  institution  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  estimate  at  its  best.  The 
lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  common  school  teaching  force  as  a  body  must  have 
been  understood  by  all  competent  observers  as  revealing  a  state  of  affairs  that 
deprived  the  system  of  much  of  its  value.  The  light  made  by  the  academic  and  sec- 
tarian institutions  against  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  utilize  them  for  the  purpose  of  normal  instruction  were  great  hiudraucos 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  system. 

While  in  this  respect  New  York  sutlered  in  common  with  the  Now  England  States 
and  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  them  all  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  State 
supervision,  surpassing  Massachusetts  in  her  school  fund  and  the  increasing  contri- 
bution of  the  State,  and  Connecticut  in  the  habit  of  local  taxation,  yet  there  was  a 
characteristio  difference  between  the  two  portions  of  tho  country  in  respect  to  this 
as  to  all  matters  of  public  interest.  The  tendency  of  public  affairs  in  New  York  from 
the  first  has  been  toward  the  concentration  of  power  and  vigor  of  public  administra- 
tion. In  its  larger  aspects  this  feature  of  the  public  life  of  the  State  has  manifested 
a  splendid  efficiency  and  breadth  not  to  bo  denied,  and  has  greatly  increased  its 
inflaence  among  the  States  and  in  school  affairs.  But  in  local  affairs  it  Avas  long 
since  recognized  as  a  growing  evil  by  the  reign  of  the  municipal  and  neighborhood 
''boss,''  who  rales  tho  public  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  turns  government  itself  into  a 
dismal  iareo.  The  result  is  that  in  a  Now  England  community  of  the  older  type  the 
jieople,  "jointly  and  severally"  were  a  far  more  efficient  power  than  elsewhere.  To 
this  fact  must  be  attributed  largely  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  the  government  of 
the  New  England  towns,  tho  care  of  tho  schools,  and  tho  general  prosperity  and 
competency  of  tho  xteople.  Without  State  supervision,  with  only  the  reliance  of  the 
people  on  local  yearly  taxation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  all  its  serious  defects, 
public  education  in  Massachusetts  was  practically  in  a  more  advanced  condition  dur- 
ing this  period  than  in  New  York.  To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  the  earlier  move- 
ment for  educational  reform  of  the  system  of  popular  instruction  in  New  England, 
the  reliance  of  New  York  on  New  England  men  in  every  period  of  educational  advance- 
Bient,  and  the  decided  leatlership  from  1840  to  18G0  of  the  New  England  States  in  all 
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matters  of  puWc  scbool  admiuistratiou.  Bat,  iu  turn,  Now  England  and  the  West 
have  derived  from  New  York  most  important  lessons  in  the  matter  of  school  sai>erYiBioii 
and  the  organization  of  educational  forces.  At  a  later  period  the  normal  schoolB  of 
that  State  struck  out  on  the  ''new  departure  "  of  the  natural  methods  of  instmotion, 
in  which  has  been  developed  the  most  characteristic  growth  of  the  American  common 
school  since  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  for  disappointment  in  respect  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  common  school  system,  it  seems  already  to  have  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  private  and  academic  seminaries  in  the  State  and  to  have  inclined  the 
thoughtful  educational  public  to  insist  more  strongly  every  year  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  district  into  the  graded  school  and  the  transfer  of  the  important  business  of 
training  teachers  from  the  subsidized  academies  to  an  institution  wholly  nndcr  the 
control  of  the  common  school  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  report  of  the 
board  of  regents,  Simeon  De  Witt,  chancellor,  and  Gideon  Hawley,  secretary,  for  1834, 
shows  that  there  wore  5  literary  and  2  medical  colleges  in  the  State,  the  former  having 
nnder  instruction  but  760  and  the  latter  375  students.  The  5  colleges  report  only  100 
graduates  for  the  year.  Columbia,  Union,  Hamilton,  Genesee,  and  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  complete  the  roll  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education. 

Of  these.  Union  College,  Schenectady,  then  under  the  powerful  and  popular  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  led  all  others  as  a  representative  of  reformed  methods 
of  discipline  and  a  peculiar  faculty  in  character  training.  Columbia,  New  York,  with 
a  large  reserve  of  unsalable  property,  had  but  ICO  students  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, although  its  legal  and  medical  branches  were  of  larger  extent,  and  its  academ- 
ical annex  reports  217  pupils.  Hamilton,  in  Oneida  County,  reports  itself  in  an 
impecunious  condition,  with  103  students,  and  Genesee  reports  but  58  students  and 
a  meager  income  of  $3,568,  chiefly  divided  among  its  president,  4  prolessors,  and  2 
lecturers.  The  University  of  the  Citj'  of  New  York,  with  10  professors  and  274  stn- 
dents,  leads  iu  numbers.  No  college  iu  the  State  appears  to  have  had  an  available 
fund.  Probably  as  many  New  York  students  were  educated  at  Yale,  Williams,  and 
Princeton  at  this  time  as  at  home,  and  Union  College  had  a  large  contingent  of  stn- 
dents  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  board  also  reports  that  79 ''  academies  and  other  seminaries  of  education  ''are  now 
nnder  their  supervision,  several  female  academies  having  recently  been  admitted  to 
this  privilege.  Of  these,  49  owe  their  organization  to  the  action  of  the  board  and 
28  were  incorporated  by  the  State  legislature.  The  sum  of  $10,000  from  the  Income 
of  the  literary  fund  has  been  distributed  among  them  in  gifts  ranging  from  $25  to 
$400.  These  institutions  altogether  contained  5,506  students,  3,390  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  classical  studies.  Since  1827  the  number  of  these  institutions  had  more 
than  doubled  (there  were  then  33  schools  and  2,440  pupils),  the  large  increase  being 
due  partly  to  the  addition  to  the  literary  fund  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  in 
that  year.  The  value  of  all  these  academic  foundations  was  $381,000,  with  $24,170 
invested  in  philosophical  apparatus  and  libraries.  The  permanent  funds  of  the 
entire  group  amounted  to  less  than  $200,000  ($194,222).  Their  united  income  for 
the  year  was  $70, (KK)  from  tuition  fees,  $10,000  from  other  sources,  and  $10,000  from  the 
literary  fund,  $90,000  in  all.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  towns  were  represented 
in  the  5,000  pupils  of  these  seminaries.  Of  these  the  Albany  academies  for  boys  and 
girls  report  an  attendance  of  250  and  280,  and  the  Rochester  high  school  reports  325 
pupils.  Only  3  of  the  79  had  an  attendance  of  200,  17  of  100,  and  the  board  reports 
that  '*  10  had  ceased  to  exist." 

When  wo  reflect  on  the  meager  income  of  these  institutions;  on  the  small  amount 
of  their  property  and  invested  funds,  in  all  amounting  to  little  more  than  $500,(XX); 
that  only  $25,(XX)  was  invested  in  libraries  and  apparatus;  that  the  annual  receipts 
of  the  79  amounted  to  less  than  $100,000,  and  that  probably  many  of  them  were 
dependent  on  the  pittance  doled  out  from  the  literary  fund;  and  also  this  other  fact 
that  the  board  of  regents  seems  to  have  had  little  power  to  enforce  any  marked 
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improvement  in  their  methods  of  organization  and  instmction,  the  ontlook  certainly 
Tvas  not  brilliant  for  the  secondary  and  higher  education. 

The  hoard  of  regents  at  last  seems  to  have  become  satisfied  that  the  experiment  of 
relying  on  these  seminaries  of  education  to  educate  the  teachers  of  common  schools 
was  a  failure.  They  say,  '^A  considerable  number  of  common-school  teachers  have 
been  educated  in  some  of  these  schools/'  and  give  "special  commendation'' to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Oxford  academies.  The  board  ''had  hojied  that  the  opinion,  so 
often  expressed  by  them,  in  favor  of  establishing  in  many  academies  a  department 
for  the  education  of  common-school  teachers  would  have  sncceoded  in  attracting 
from  both  the  trustees  and  teachers  of  academies  much  more  attention  than  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it,''  and  express  the  opinion  that  a  larger  distribution  of  funds  wonld 
have  secured  better  results.  The  reports  of  meteorological  observations  made  by 
these  institutions  bear  testimony  to  a  greater  interest  in  the  changes  of  the  weather 
in  New  York  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  10,000  common-school 
teachers  of  the  Commonwealth .  At  a  subsequent  period  these  subsidies  were  largely 
increased,  but  with  no  more  satisfactory  result.  It  was  plainly  unreasonable  and 
nnjnst  to  expect  that  such  a  class  of  academies  and  ''other  seminaries  of  education" 
as  appear  in  this  report,  generally  "living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  proper  grammar  school  and  elementary  educational  work  of  a  limited  neighbor- 
hood, with  teachers  laboring  on  starvation  wages,  could  be  induced  to  concern  them- 
selves in  such  an  experiment,  even  by  a  subsidy  of  $-100  a  year,  insufficient  to  pay  the 
salary  of  one  competent  teacher  of  pedagogics,  for  they  were  all  the  time  feeling  a 
natural  Jealousy  of  the  common  schools,  which  were  already  reaching  upward  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  secondary  education.  The  only  circnmstanoM 
nnder  which  a  subsidized  group  of  academies  could  be  relied  on  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  this  direction,  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  where  a  small  nnmber  of 
strongly  supported  and  endowed  seminaries  are  selected  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  State  authorities.  But  a  comparison  between  the  normal-school  work  at  present 
done  by  the  neighboring  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  working  nnder  oppo- 
site systems,  is  suggestive  of  the  inevitable  result  of  attempting  to  subsidize  private 
and  denominational  institutions  in  our  American  order  of  affairs  to  work  for  a  great 
common  interest  of  education,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  must  inevi- 
tably become  a  rival  to  their  own  prosperity. 

Of  course  there  were  in  New  York  at  this  time  other  schools,  private,  corporate, 
professional,  and  denominational,  not  included  in  this  report  of  the  regents  of 
the  university.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  group  of  79  seminaries  and  5  colleges 
fairly  represents  the  condition  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  previous  to 
the  great  national  revival  of  education  from  1835  to  1860.  The  city  of  New  York 
was  still  working  under  the  leadership  of  the  Public  School  Society,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  account.  Born  in  1805  as  a  relief  from  the  state  of  educa- 
tional destitution  in  which  the  old-time  system  of  parochial  church  schools  had  left 
even  the  New  York  of  that  early  day,  enlisting  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  State — De  Witt  Clinton,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  and  others 
only  less  eminent — subsidized  for  many  years  by  the  city  and  State,  it  failed  at  last 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  a  public-school  system  by  the  prolonged  ecclesiastical 
contest  into  which  it  was  forced.  Although  not  really  a  sectarian  body,  but  a  Protes- 
tant organization  with  Presbyterian  affinities,  and  in  its  policy,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, acting  with  the  best  intentions  for  the  common  good,  it  was  finally  wrecked 
on  the  rock  of  ecclesiastical  jealousy. 

Li  the  prolonged  controversy  in  which  it  was  involved  during  the  latter  years  of 
its  existence,  which  turned  upon  the  general  subject  of  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools,  the  ablest  ever  held  in  this  country,  excepting  possibly 
the  similar  discussion  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  thirty  years  later,  thorex)resentativesof  the 
Public  School  Society,  though  triumphant  in  the  general  argument,  were  driven  to  the 
wall  by  their  own  logic.  Under  the  educational  policy  that  the  State  had  pursued 
from  the  first,  which  by  its  board  of  regents  assumed  a  modified  supervision  over  the 
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colleges  and  academies  of  the  State,  with  a  yearly  subsidy  to  all  secondary  and 
collegiate  schools  that  would  conform  to  its  conditions  of  acceptance,  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools  of  New  York  had  a  strong  argument  for  public  support.  By  this 
policy  the  Stato  admitte<l  to  the  full  extent  the  present  ]>olicy  of  England,  whereby 
all  classes  of  schools,  private,  corporate,  and  denominational,  may  be  included  in 
the  distribution  of  public  funds  on  the  condition  of  submitting  to  literary  examina- 
tions and  accepting  certain  limitations  offered  by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  increasing  moral  and  educational  destitution  of  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  Commonwealth  at  a  later  period  so  wrought  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Governor  William  H.  >Seward  that  he  was  forced  into  the  position  of  recom- 
mending the  support  of  church  parochial  schools  by  the  State.  But  the  people  of 
New  York  saw  further  than  their  great  philosophical  statesmen,  and  in  1851  the  Pub« 
lie  School  Society  dissolved  itself,  and  all  its  educational  functions  and  properties 
wero  turned  over  to  the  common  school  authorities  of  the  metropolis. 

The  city  of  Albany  was  also  from  the  first  the  headquarters  of  the  consenrativo 
idea  of  education.  Its  academies  for  boys  and  girls  wero  always  superior  iostitn- 
tions  and,  with  the  neighboring  schools  of  the  city  of  Troy,  furnished  a  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  secondary,  as  did  the  colleges  of  Union  and  Williams  for  the 
higher,  education.  But  in  1840  Mr.  Francis  D wight,  the  accomplished  educational 
journalist,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools  for  Albany  County,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing significant  report:  In  Albany  [city]  there  were  3  academies,  with  503  pupils, 
conducted  at  an  expense  of  $12,500 ;  83  private  schools,  with  2,866  pupils,  costing 
$25,463,  and  10  district  schools,  with  2,563  pupils,  costing  $9,081.  Thus  the  3,300 
children  were  educated  in  the  private  schools  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
$37,900,  more  than  fourfold  the  sum  ($9,000)  expended  on  the  2,500  children  in  tho  10 
district  schools.  Mr.  Dwight  affirms  that  in  nine-tenths,  probably  in  all  but  one  or 
two  of  these  private  schools,  the  teaching  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  public  Bchools. 
Fifteen  Inuidrcd  children  iu  tho  cit}',  which  then  had.  a  population  less  than  50,000, 
"were  growing  up  in  idleness,  many  of  them  iu  vagrancy  and  crime,  all  candidates 
for  the  almshouse  or  the  Jail.''  The  mayor  of  tho  city  informed  him  that  not  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  city  has  occurred  for  ten  years  that  has  not  been  traced  to  boys  under 
16.  Even  twenty  years  later,  1862,  the  public  schools  of  Albany  were  probably 
inferior  to  almost  every  city  of  75,000  peoi)le  in  the  Northern  States,  with  no  free 
high  school  and  but  one  schoolhouse  which  the  people  cared  to  show.  Tlio  colored 
children  of  the  cities  of  New  York  8tate  were,  at  this  jKiriod,  schooled  by  themselves, 
1,200  being  then  provided  for  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  although  in  tho  country 
districts  they  oiten  attended  school  with  the  white  children. 

Tho  great  result  of  the  thirty  years'  work  at  the  public  school  problem,  from  1810 
to  1840,  appears  in  the  State  reports  of  the  latter  date,  from  which  we  learn  that 
thero  were  10,769  school  districts  in  the  State,  with  573,000 children  "under  instruc- 
tion," and  $1,415,129  expended  on  tho  system,  $275,000  donated  by  the  State,  $663,686 
raised  by  local  taxation,  and  $478,129  paid  by  the  people  in  tho  form  of  rate  bills. 
This  implies  an  expenditure  somewhat  in  excess  of  $2  for  each  child  under  instruc- 
tion. But  as  tho  number  of  pupils  in  ''average  daily  attendance"  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  this  aggregate,  the  sum  expended  on  those  eontiuuously  instructed  was 
somewhat  larger. 

InsufTicient  as  may  have  been  this  appropriation  according  to  the  later  estimates, 
even  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  States  of  tho  South  that  have  adopted  the  common 
school  system  only  within  tho  past  twenty  years,  it  was  a  most  hopeful  showing 
compared  with  the  record  of  1815,  when  only  $105,000  was  raised  by  public  taxa- 
tion for  140,000  children  in  2,600  school  districts.  In  the  establishment  of  Stato  and 
for  a  time  city  supervision,  in  the  founding  of  school  libraries,  the  increase  of  the 
State  school  fund,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
the  Stato  was  not  behind,  in  some  respects  was  in  advance  of  tho  New  ](ilngland  States 
at  the  same  date.  But  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  tho  great 
revival  of  common  schools  was  already  under  full  headway,  and  the  time  was  near 
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"when  tbe  Empire  State  would  look  toward  the  sunrise  and  join  hands  with  New 
£ngland,  and,  toward  the  sunset,  join  with  the  new  Northwest,  not  failing  to  act 
even  with  more  direct  influence  npon  the  neighboring  States,  New  Jersey  and  Peun- 
eylvania,  on  the  southern  border. 

Dll.   KLIPHAT.ET  XOTT. 

Wo  have  already  calleil  attention  to  the  jieculiar  genius  for  executive  capacity  in 
public  affairs  displayed  from  the  earliest  time  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  no 
instance  was  this  fact  more  clearly  illustrated,  and  the  dependence  of  the  people  of 
that  State  on  a  commanding  leadership  in  a  good  cause  more  triumphantly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  building  of  Union  College  at.  Schenectady  under  the  remarkable 
presidency  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  during  the  ' 
critical  i)eriod  in  American  education,  from  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gov- 
ermcut  to  1840,  any  single  man  contributed  so  largely  to  set  in  motion  the  most  vital 
carrents  of  jiopular  education  in  nil  its  varied  relations  to  the  new  Bepnblie  in  one 
State  as  this  great  man.  Bom  in  1773  and  dying  in  1866,  his  long  life  of  93  years 
spanned  the  generations  from  the  opening  guns  of  the  Revolution  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Appomattox  Coort-House,  Va. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic,  1840,  he  said: 

"When  I  entered  on  life  there  was  no  provision  for  common  schools,  and  next  to 
none  for  academies  and  colleges.  To  produ<'e  a  change  in  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  these  interests,  to  lay  their  foundations,  required  activities  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
it  has  been  my  steady  purxK)se  not  to  live  for  the  present,  bu,t  to  apply  whatever 
influence  I  had  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  remote  and  permanent  results. 
What  the  end  of  my  labors  will  be  I  leave  with  God,  but  I  believe  the  whole  process 
now  going  forward  for  cheapening  education  and  providing  tuition  and  books  for 
the  indigent  will  be  found  on  inquiry  to  have  emanated  from  Union  College." 

This  declaration,  of  course,  applied  to  the  State  of  New  York,  for  Dr.  Nott  himself 
was  educated  in  and  taught  the  common  schools  and  academies  of  Connecticut;  and 
gradaated,  as  an  outside  student,  from  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  before  the 
age  of  manhood.  But  the  more  we  understand  all  the  peculiar  conditions  of  society 
in  the  Empire  State,  and  the  diflicultics  which,  up  to  the  comparatively  late  period 
of  1812,  prevented  the  establishment  of  anything  like  a  fair  beginning  of  universal 
edncation,  the  more  evident  does  it  become  that  here  was  the  right  man,  sent  at  first 
into  the  wilderness  l>eyond  the  Hudson  River  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  unmistakable  call  of  Providence,  in  ten  years  found  himself  at  the 
central  point  of  educational  influence,  on  the  verge  of  the  new  and  in  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  old  New  York,  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  deal  with  the  legisla- 
ture and  call  to  himself  the  powerful  aid  of  the  remarkable  succession  of  public  men 
who  for  half  a  century  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  better  illus 
tration  of  the  peculiar  way  by  which  great  things  are  done  in  our  American  order 
of  affairs  and  the  experiences  by  which  decisive  men  are  educated  for  conspicuous 
leadership  can  be  found  than  may  be  seen  in  the  career  of  this  great  college  presi- 
dent and  most  influential  leader  in  the  developing  life  of  the  higher  education  inonr 
country.  It  is  a  significant  fact  thjit,  as  in  the  other  case  of  Washington,  the  ablest 
men  that  knew  Dr.  Nott  liest  always  gave  the  highest  estimate  of  his  general  ability 
as  an  edncational  statesman,  and  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  character  as  a 
man. 

Eliphalet  Nott  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  1773,  of  very  poor  but 
snpeiior  parents.  His  father  was  one  of  the  well-known  class  of  men  who  are  all 
their  lives  held  on  the  verge  of  poverty  by  some  defect  in  business  capacity,  the  only 
serious  defect  in  his  pronounced  manliness.  His  mother  was  fitly  declared  by  her 
distiDgnished  son  '^  a  great  and  good  woman.''  The  family  had  drifted  '*  from  pillar 
to  post '' "for  several  years  before  little  Eliphalet  saw  the  light  and  was  taken  to  his 
mother^s  perfect  confidence  by  that  divine  instinct  whereby  the  mother  of  Jesus 
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''kept  all  tlieso  thin«;8  in  her  heart."  To  her  ho  owed  his  first  instmotioD,  for  at 
3  years  of  ago  he  could  read,  and  at  4  he  had  road  the  Bible  throngh.  The  Bible, 
a  spelling  book,  a  primer,  and  a  volnmo  of  old  sermons  constituted  the  family  library. 
Eliphalet  tells  his  own  story  of  occasional  attendance  at  the  district  school  of  his 
neighborhood  at  diiforent  ages,  ''always  haj^py  if  ho  was  not  thrashed  more  than 
three  times  a  week."  The  unfortunate  master  may  not  have  been  all  "  to  blamo,"  for 
the  boy  had  a  brooding  hurricane  shut  up  in  his  feeble  frame.  It  is  told  that,  coming 
home  from  the  Baptint  Church  where  a  powerful  sermon  had  been  preached  against 
a  prevailing  style  of  fcmalo  headdress,  he  proceeded  to  tear  into  shreds  his  sister's 
ornament  of  this  description,  whereupon  his  "great  and  good  mother"  displayed  at 
once  her  greatncHS  and  goodness  by  giving  the  young  family  apostle  of  dress  reform 
a  sound  "basting."  Between  his  mother's  love  and  the  severity  of  his  school 
thrashings,  he  early  oame  to  the  full  resolve  that  "  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man,  he  wonld 
never  try  to  rule  children  at  home  or  in  school  by  this  old-fashioned  way."  He  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  elder  brother,  Samuel,  a  young  minister  at  Franklin,  Conn.,  as 
a  relief  to  his  overburdened  father,  but  revolted  from  the  iron  rule  of  that  household 
and  came  home  to  abide  with  his  beloved  mother  until  her  death,  when  he  was  16. 
"Tlie  light  of  my  young  life  went  out  when  ray  mother  died,"  said  her  great  son, 
years  afterwards,  declaring  like  so  many  others  of  the  world's  most  famous  men  that 
the  best  of  what  he  was  he, owed  to  his  mother. 

Ho  had  already  attempted  to  be  a  doctor,  at  the  age  of  14  beginning  the  study  of 
medicine  with  the  town  physician.  But  the  first  surgical  operation  at  which  he 
was  called  in  as  the  assistant  of  the  old  doctor  found  the  poor  woman  on  the 
operator's  table  serene  and  brave  and  "Dr.  Eliphalet"  sprawling  in  a  fainting  fit  on 
the  floor.  That  experience  ended  his  career  in  medicine.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how,  with  a  nervous  organization  so  delicate  and  a  bodily  habit  for  many  years 
singularly  feeble,  was  joined  the  will  with  which  he  not  only  accomplished  the 
mighty  work  given  him  to  do,  but  by  lifelong  temperance  and  watchful  care,  bnilt 
up  a  state  of  reliable  health  that  held  out  through  eighty  years  of  continuous  labor. 
For  sixteen  years  in  his  early  manhood  he  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  slept 
but  four  hours  at  night,  and  in  an  age  of  indulgence  in  coarse  luxury  and  drunken- 
ness became  a  conspicuous  object  lesson  of  the  wisdom  of  temperance  and  self-control. 

His  introduction  to  educational  work  was  in  one  of  those  old  Yankee  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  bad  boys  had  conquered  a  series  of  "masters^'  and  held  the  town 
itself  at  bay.  In  a  month,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the  influence  of  his  charm- 
ing and  powerful  personality  alone,  he  had  reformed  the  habit  of  years  and  become 
a  marked  young  man  in  "all  the  region  'round  about."  Another  experiment  only 
more  thoroughly  established  his  reputation  as  a  manager  of  children  and  youth, 
and,  before  ho  was  20  years  old,  he  was  found  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  academy  in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  took  his  degree  at  Brown 
University,  by  advice  of  the  faculty,  without  residence,  studied  theology  with  his 
brother  Samuel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  22.  He  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Benedict,  and  at  23  heard  the  C4ill  to  go  forth 
into  the  wilderness  of  western  New  York  as  a  missionary  to  Cherry  Valley,  near 
Otsego  Lake. 

Even  then  his  remarkable  foresight  was  displayed  by  his  determination  to  escape 
the  impending  war  of  theological  controversy  he  saw  brooding  like  a  thundercloud 
over  the  ecclesiastical  horizon.  While  in  Connecticut  he  was  brought  "  under  dis- 
cipline" in  a  church  trial  for  plain  speaking  in  matters  theological  and  personal, 
and  his  victory  over  his  persecutors  served  as  the  lesson  of  a  lifetime.  Later,  after 
he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  he  declined  a  pressing  "call"  to 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  although  we  find  him  preaching  in  the  "  broad  church" 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Buckminstcr,  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  that  city.  He  then 
predicted  the  long  and  bitter  period  of  theological  controversy  about  to  come  upon 
New  England,  and  felt  instinctively  that  while  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  broad 
sense  Avas  the  great  privilege  of  any  man  it  was  not  assigned  to  him  to  spend  a 
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lifetimo  Tv^anilering  nmicl  tho  boundless  maze  of  theological  and  ecclesiasticnrconten- 
tion.  He  went  cbcerfnlly  with  his  young  wife  to  his  new  homo  at  Cherry  Valley, 
only  sleeping  one  night  on  tho  way  in  Albany ^  then  a  Dutch  town  thoroughly  and 
Just  made  tho  capital  of  the  State.  The  region  about  Albany  was  still  but  sparsely 
settled,  and  the  journey  of  75  miles  to  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  southwest,  was  largely 
by  a  rough  highway  through  the  primitive  forest. 

This  oiltpost  of  civilization  had  been  settled  in  1740  chiefly  by  Germans  from  the 
Palatinate,  with  a  corps  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  at  the  little  village  of  Cherry  Valley. 
During  tho  Revolutionary  Avar  the  settlement  was  desolated  by  a  raid  of  savages, 
and  not  till  tho  return  of  peace  was  the  permanent  occupation  of  tho  place  secured. 
A  Rev.  Mr.  Duulap,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  Ireland,  had  established  a 
church  and  set  up  the  first  school  west  of  Albany.  It  was  to  this  people,  Presby- 
terian in  church  affiliations,  that  tho  young  Connecticut  minister  went  with  his 
accomplished  wife  and  at  once  began  his  public  life  work.  In  two  years  he  had 
reestablished  tho  church  and  built  up  an  academy  that  for  many  years  remained  one 
of  tho  most  successful  and  useful  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  At  once  he 
became  tho  real  church  and  educational  center  of  the  region,  as  he  always  was  to 
the  day  of  his  death  the  man  of  all  good  work  in  a  new  country.  He  never  seems  to 
have  made  any  very  serious  objection  to  the  old-time  Calvinistic  theology  he  brought 
with  him  from  tho  land  of  stiff  creeds  and  "steady  habits,''  and  remained  nominally 
a  consistent  Presbyterian  divine  to  the  end.  But  ho  was  a  great,  good,  broad- 
minded,  deep-soulod,  magnetic,  all-compelling  man,  beyond  any  limitations  of  sec- 
tarian creed  and  church.  His  policy  was  all  comprehended  in  the  law  of  tho  love  of 
God  and  love  of  man.  His  wide  charity  and  comprehensive  fellowship  included  all 
good  people  of  all  churches  and  of  no  church.  ''  Let  alone  parties,  let  alone  contro- 
rersy,  let  alone  heresy,"  he  wrote  to  his  son-in-law,  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 
and  the  future  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  that  parties  and  controversies  and  the 
confutation  of  heresy  were  not  well  enough  for  those  who  had  a  '^call''  that  way. 
But  to  the  mind  of  Pastor  Nott,  called  to  tho  leadership  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of  a  leading  American  State  in  the  most  critical  years  of  tho  new  Republic, 
its  first  half  century,  the  one  thing  needful  seemed  a  dispensation  of  fundamental 
religion.  And,  for  the  timo  being,  he  believed  that  the  most  effectivo  dispensation 
of  practical  fundamental  religion  would  bo  through  a  policy  by  which  the  popula- 
tions of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  could  be  united  to  walk  the  common  highway 
of  a  Christian  civilization,  universal  education  for  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  good  American  citizenship. 

It  is  not  often  that  even  a  man  so  born  to  distinction  as  Dr.  Nott  graduates  from 
his  elementary  professional  school  so  early.  In  two  years  he  had  outgrown  Cherry 
Valley,  the  outpost  of  New  York  civilization  toward  the  southwest,  and,  at  the  ear- 
nest persuasion  of  John  Blair  Smith,  first x)residcnt  of  Union  College,  in  1796,  removed 
to  Albany,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here,  at  once,  in  the  heart  of 
the  conservatism  of  tho  original  settlers,  alongside  the  largest  domain  of  the  Patroons, 
ho  became  tho  recognized  leader  of  tho  New  Knghind  ideas  and  people.  There  were 
then  only  four  churches  in  the  little  capital  city  of  8,000  people — Dutch  Reformed, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Church  of  P^nglaud.  It  was  well  that,  appearing  as  the 
representative  of  Now  England  ideas  and  institutions,  he  adopted  the  favorite  middle- 
state  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Presbyterian  ism,  under  which  tho  colonial  reformers  in 
the  higher  education  had  so  far  made  headway.  In  17G3  Albany  had  but  3,000  people 
and  only  five  New  England  families.  Until  1782  tho  preaching  in  the  popular  churches 
had  been  in  the  lauguaj^e  of  Holland,  Dr.  Westerloo  having  begun  to  preach 
in  English  only  fifteen  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Presbyterian  parson  from 
Connecticut. 

Only  a  man  like  Eliphalet  Nott,  with  his  varied  gifts  as  a  natural  orator  and  most 
attractive  presence,  a  statesman  of  consummate  tact,  and  a  born  controller  and  leader 
of  men,  could  have  made  his  way  to  the  head  of  tho  Albany  pulx>it  in  tho  face  of  the 
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eternal  fend  betweeu  the  Dntcli  and  Yankee,  whose  echoes  still  linger  in  the  spaciooa 
halls  of  the  now  statchouso,  in  the  present  splendid  capital  of  the  Empire  State. 
His  congregation  was  composed  not  only  of  his  own  people,  hnt  included  men  like 
Hamilton,  Clinton,  the  best  portion  of  the  legislature,  and  the  throng  of  distin- 
guished strangers  that  hannted  the  lobbies  of  the  capitol,  crowded  the  hotels  and 
hoarding  honses,  and  swarmed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  State  street.  At  once  his  natural 
tendency  to  educational  activity  was  called  into  play  by  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy.  This  school,  projected  in  1804,  was 
actually  sot  up  in  1813,  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  According  to  the  plan  projected 
by  Dr.  Nott,  this  was  to  have  been  the  proper  high  school  of  the  city,  with  branches 
in  all  sections  of  the  town  for  elementary  instruction.  To  what  extent  this  was  to 
have  been  a  sufficient  public  school  system  for  the  city,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Pablio 
School  Society  movement  in  the  city  of  New  York,  i)rojected  at  the  same  time,  docs 
not  appear.  It  failed  in  this  form,  although  the  academy  which  was  finally  estab- 
lished, with  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  a  later  foundation,  became  tho  real  head  of 
the  secondary  education  for  the  leading  class  of  the  town  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

The  young  preacher  soon  became  noted  for  his  '*  occasional  sermons  "  preached  in 
behnlf  ofthe  local  charities  and  memorial  discourses  for  distinguished  j>eople,  and 
generally  for  a  free  and  bold  dealing  with  the  moral  and  religious  status  of  public 
affairs.  He  early  set  his  face  against  the  luxurious  and  drinking  habits  of  tho  forc^ 
most  society  of  the  town,  refused  to  attend  tho  dinner  parties  of  his  rich  parish- 
ioners, broke  down  the  old-timo  custom  of  closing  a  funeral  ceremony  in  tho  upper 
circles  by  an  adjournment  to  tho  house  ofthe  deceased,  with  a  mighty  feast  and  all 
that  belonged  thereto,  a  high-toned  imitation  of  a  "  wake,"  and  in  more  ways  than 
one  became  a  noted  "man  of  all  work;"  above  all  catholic  and  conciliatory,  but 
below  the  surface  of  his  public  ministry  all  tho  time  working  at  the  uplift  of  society 
by  the  lever  of  universal  education. 

His  largo  rci)utation  as  a  preacher  of  "  occasional  sermons  "  culminated  in  a  power- 
ful discourse  on  the  melancholy  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  When  we  read  this 
sermon,  than  which  few  discourses  preached  in  the  American  pulpit  have  exerted  a 
wider  and  more  wholesome  influence,  we  may  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  aeconnt  for  its 
great  reputation,  tested  by  the  more  exacting  pulpit  standards  of  to-day.  Although 
rated  among  the  foremost  of  American  preachers  during  Ms  entire  life,  Dr.  Nott 
always  used  the  serniou  as  ho  used  all  agenciesof  influence— to  accomplish  a  definite 
purpose.  He  wrote  his  discourses  carefully,  with  a  special  intent,  and  the  present 
efl*ect  was  greatly  due  to  his  impressive  extempore  delivery.  His  memory  was  a 
miracle.  He  could  repeat  with  accuracy  the  entire  }>rocceding8  ofthe  day  before  of 
an  important  legislative  committee,  and  only  required  the  short  interval  between 
tho  morning  and  afternoon  church  service  to  commit  to  memory  his  later  discourse 
so  completely  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  could  bring  into  play  all 
the  forces  of  an  attractive  personal  presence,  a  wonderful  voice,  with  tho  facial 
expression  and  gestures  of  a  bt»ru  actor.  In  this  special  discourse  we  admire  tho 
boldness  with  which  he  assails  the  barbarous  custom  of  duelling,  the  magnificent 
courage  of  his  attitu«lc  in  tho  face  of  public  o])iuion,  his  prophetic  handling  of  tho 
great  themes  of  public  life  with  nothing  of  tho  apologetic  manner  so  often  assumed 
by  the  great  lights  of  the  pulpit  before  the  leaders  of  public  alfairs.  This  address, 
the  <jccasioii,  and  the  man,  combined  to  make  tho  young  preacher,  not  yet  30  years 
of  ago,  a  national  character. 

His  ministry  at  Albany  was  now  approaching  its  natural  conclusion.  Hereafter 
he  was  to  bo  known  of  all  lucn  as  the  ablest  and  most  progressive  reformer  of  tho 
higher  education  in  the  country;  tho  i)ropor  head  of  tho  new  educational  movement 
in  his  adopted  State,  and,  beyond  this  limit,  the  most  prominent  experimenter  in 
radical  methods  of  college  instru(>tion  and  discipline  which,  ridiculed  and  denounced 
at  flrst,  have  now  become  the  commonplace  of  university  administration  and  train- 
ing through  tho  land. 

Meanwhile  his  home  life  had  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  his  accomplished  and 
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devoted  wife,  who  died  iu  Albany,  leaving  six  children  in  his  charge.  lie  gave  up 
his  home,  placed  his  little  ones  in  care  of  judicious  friends,  and  iu  tho  silence  of  his 
great  sorrow  awaited  the  call  of  tho  Lord.  Ho  had  lived  at  the  capital  city  sir 
years,  on  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  $1,200;  from  an  unknown  missionary  in  a  wilderness 
had  become  tho  best  known  of  the  younger  clergymen  of  the  State,  already  noted  by 
tho  few  whoso  appreciation  is  tho  final  test  of  permanent  distinction,  as  one  of  tho 
most  remarkable  men  in  tho  Commonwealth,  llo  had  served  as  a  trustee  of  tho  now 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  its  third  president  in  nine 
years—Smith,  Edwards,  and  Muxcy — was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
that  institution. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  of  educational  movements  in  New  York  tho  acceptance 
by  Rev.  £lix)halet  Xott,  at  tho  ago  of  31,  in  1804,  of  tho  presidency  of  Union  College 
would  appear  cither  an  act  of  youthful  prc8umi)tion  or  tho  venture  of  an  ambitions 
yonng  man  ignorant  of  tho  couditions  of  success  in  an  undertaking  so  perilous.  It 
was  now  ten  years  since  a  little  academy,  ornamented  with  a  college  '^sign,"  had 
heeii  set  up  in  tho  frontier  village  of  Schenectady,  a  town  of  3,000  jMJople,  including 
300  negro  slaves,  the  negro  graveyard  a  separate  inclosuro  oft*  on  a  windy  hill  in  the 
suburbs.  Tho  location  of  the  school  had  been  sharply  contested  with  Albany.  But 
it  can  now  bo  understood  that  the  placing  of  tho  new  institution  only  17  miles  west- 
ward from  tho  capital  involved  tho  future  character  of  Union  College.  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  General  Schuyler,  with  others,  saw  clearly  that  what  was 
needed  in  tho  new  State  was  a  seminary  of  tho  higher  secondary  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation, planted  in  tho  frontier  western  town  whoso  2)opulation  and  situation  would 
ho  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  whose  aim  would  be  to  educate  tho  young 
men  to  whom  tho  State  must  look  for  its  progressive  and  executive  leadership  in  a 
near  future,  rather  than  in  a  city  already  old,  fixed  in  obstinate  social  prejudices, 
hitherto  displaying  little  interest  in  popular  education,  and  in  close  contact  with 
all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  public  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Nott  himself 
would  have  consented  to  assume  the  presidency  of  a  new  college  established  at  the 
capital.  But  Schenectady,  even  in  tho  parlance  of  many  of  tho  older  people  in 
Albany  in  1860,  was  ''out  west,"  and  in  1804,  in  all  essential  resi)cct8,  20  miles  west 
of  Albany  was  a  "new  country." 

The  final  location  of  tho  school  at  Schenectady  was  probably  due  to  tho  vigorous 
work  of  some  of  its  own  citizens,  including  General  Schuyler,  with  the  Rev.  Brcck 
Someyn,  although  aided  by  influential  public  men.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
represent  the  denominational  interest  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  as  difl'erentiated 
from  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Church  of  England  botlies  that  divided  the  population 
of  that  portion  of  tho  State.  At  first  tho  venture  was  an  academy  of  llttlo  more 
than  local  importance.  But  a  building  erected  at  tho  cost  of  $60,000,  afterwards 
turned  over  to  the  use  of  tho  public  schools,  was  an  announcement  that  the  child 
was  bom  to  live. 

A  succession  of  presidents,  all  men  of  mark.  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergyman  called  from  his  Philadelphia  pastorate ;  Jona- 
than Edwards,  son  of  tho  great  New  England  i)hilosopher  and  theologian,  and  Rov. 
Mr.  Maxcy,  coming  from  the  presidency  of  Brown  I^nivcrsity,  Rhode  Island,  and  after- 
wards president  of  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  were  all  men  above  the 
average  of  college  presidents  in  tho  colonial  or  earliest  national  era.  But  neither  of 
them  seems  to  have  api)rehended  why  tho  new  college  had  a  call  to  exist.  Their 
united  administrations  were  included  in  niuo  years,  during  which  a  largo  majority 
of  the  graduates  were  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  The  school  was  iu  diro 
financial  straits  and  literally  '*  starved  out''  its  presidents  and  professors.  In  1804, 
when  Mr.  Xott  assumed  the  presidency,  there  were  but  40  students  and  17  graduates. 
Iu  1820,  sixteen  years  afterwards,  tho  attendance  had  risen  to  300,  witli  Go  graduates, 
and  Union  College  of  New  York  was  already  becoming  a  name  of  national  import. 

The  explanation  of  this  sudden  rally  in  what  was  regarded  a  doomed  experiment 
is  now  plain  to  every  student  of  education  in  New  York- at  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  century.  It  is  found  in  tlie  fact  that  a  man  was  beated  in  the  plain  presi- 
dential chair  who  ''took  in  the  situation'' at  a  glance.  Two  problems  were  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  at  the  outset,  one  negative,  the  other  decidedly  positive.  The 
negative  problem  was  the  fact  that  there  were  in  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
Central  States  already  colleges  of  the  ordinary  typo  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Harvard,  Yale,  Dartmouth,  "Williams,  and  Brown  in  New 
England,  Columbia  in  New  York  City,  Princeton  in  Now  Jersey,  and  tho  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia — all  respectable,  well  manned,  and,  according  to  the 
prevalent  ideas,  moving  on  proper  scholastic  lines.  The  University  of  Maryland, 
William  and  Mary  and  Randolph  Macon  in  Virginia,  tho  nniversitics  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  other  seminaries  aspiriug  to  college  w^ork  were  amply  sufficient 
for  the  Southern  Atlantic  Slope.  A>rith  the  single  exception  of  tho  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  which,  under  the  guiding  minds  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Rush,  and  others, 
had  been2)lanted  with  a  broad  outlook  toward  a  future  system  of  public  instruction — 
all  these  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  were  essentially  ecclesiastical  foundations, 
devoted  to  the  classics  and  the  few  studies  that  were  but  an  annex  to  an  exclu- 
sively classical  culture,  looking  to  the  increase  of  the  Christian  ministry  for  their 
reputation  and  opportunity  for  usefulness.  It  was  doubtless  a  great  advantage  dar- 
ing the  long  colonial  period  that  these  older  institutions  should  thus  concentrate  on 
the  training  of  a  cultivated  class  (tho  clerical  body),  in  order  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  sheer  materialism  which  was  the  ''terrible  temptation*'  of  a  new  country  in  that 
day,  and  in  order  to  lift  the  moral  standard  of  private  and  public  life  in  an  age  of 
rough  license  and  growing  prosperity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Union  College  was 
founded  originally  with  any  essentially  different  idea  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Presbyterian  seminary  of  education  and  a  headquarters  of  denominational  propa- 
gandism  in  the  new  country.  At  any  rate  nothing  happened  in  its  administration 
until  the  advent  of  the  young  president  from  Connecticut,  fresh  from  his  laurels  on 
the  frontier  and  at  the  capital,  to  disturb  this  ideal,  nnder  which  the  schodl  had 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  practical  failure  and  ultimate  ruin. 

If  Dr.  Nott  had  been  born  thirty  years  later  ho  might  have  become  one  of  the 
foremost  railroad  builders  or  presidents  that  New  England  has  sent  forth  during  the 
past  half  century  to  draw  tho  iron  highways  of  civilization  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  to  the  Gulf.  He  had  the  marvelous  "busi- 
ness faculty  '*  that  was  an  instinct  in  the  original  New  England  character.  With 
unerring  sagacity  ho  applied  his  mind  at  once  to  the  financial  situation.  The  entire 
annual  income  of  tho  school  in  1804  was  $4,000,  on  which  the  president  and  teachers 
were  working  at  starvation  rates  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  frontier  village  schoolhouse. 
With  tho  decisive  energy  and  tact  which  characterized  his  entire  career  he  utilized 
the  largo  professional  famo  nnd  personal  confidcuco  gained  by  his  six  years' ministry 
in  Albany  for  an  attack  on  the  legislature.  Well  knowing  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  from  that  body  any  decent  appropriation  as  "  State  aid,'*  ho  availed  him- 
self of  a  common  expedient  by  which  so  many  benevolent  church  and  educational 
projects  were  founded  a  century  ago,  a  lottery.  Ho  asked  from  the  Stato  permission 
for  tho  formation  of  two  schemes  of  this  sort,  one  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
institution  in  1805,  another,  of  larger  scope,  including  several  institutions  besides 
his  own,  tho  former  for  $80,000,  tho  latter  for  $200,000.  Tho  lottery,  like  the  college, 
would  become  a  success  or  a  failure  according  as  the  right  man  was  at  the  helm. 
The  result  was  that  President  Nott  himself  assumed  the  direction  of  the  enterprise, 
and,  by  a  masterly  feat  of  financieriug,  not  only  obtained  the  face  value  of  the  origi- 
nal sums  but  laid  up  in  store  a  fund  of  $600,000,  turned  over  to  Union  College  as  a 
personal  donation  at  the  close  of  his  sixty-two  years'  presidency. 

Of  course  this  experiment,  so  original  a  departure  from  the  habit  of  the  regulation 
college  president  of  the  day,  drew  upon  the  first  great  educational  financier  of  the 
period  tho  charges  of  selfish  and  corrupt  administration  that  always  beset  tho  upward 
path  of  any  able  man  on  his  api)earanco  upon  the  perilous  road  to  success.  But 
Dr.  Nott  dex)arted  this  life  at  the  age  of  93  with  no  stain  upon  his  personal  honor, 
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absolutely  cleared  from  all  imputation  of  self-seeking,  an  eminent  object  lesson  of  wbat 
tbe  successfol  president  of  a  great  American  nniversity  is  now  expected  to  be.  By 
obtaining  this  income  bo  was  ablo  to  lift  tbe  college  buildings  oat  of  tbe  everglade 
of  petty  village  gossip  and  local  intermeddling  in  which  so  many  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  smothered  in  their  infancy^  and  began  to  build  upon  a  broad 
plateau  overlooking  the  lovely  meadows  of  the  Mohawk,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
sites  of  any  American  university. 

The  next  point  in  order  was  to  switch  the  college  train  from  the  narrow  clerical 
and  denominational  track  out  upon  the  broad  "  through  route*'  of  a  collegiate  school, 
which,  not  unmindful  of  the  cause  of  good  learning  and  in  no  way  indifferent  to  the 
idea  of  a  broad  religious  aud  moral  preparation  for  all  coming  life  and  work,  should 
give  itself  to  that  type  of  the  higher  education  of  which  the  new  Republic  was  most 
in  want,  the  graduation  of  a  body  of  efficient  young  men,  strong  in  self-reliant  char- 
acter,  broadintelligence,  trained  executive  capacity,  and  popular  sympathy,  esjiecially 
with  the  great  problem  before  the  life  of  New  York  and  the  new  West— universal 
education  for  American  civilization.  All  this  was  introduced  with  the  firm  hand 
and  consummate  tact  that  are  an  augury  of  success. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Nott  from  fifteen  years  as  a  teacher  in  common  and  aca- 
demical schools  had  only  confirmed  his  youthful  idea  of  school  discipline.  For  a 
while  he  sat  by  and  watched  the  regular  habit  of  the  faculty  of  Union  College 
sitting  in  solemn  stato  to  try  every  offender  against  college  law  and  order,  censur- 
ing, imposing  fines,  expelling,  aud  loading  with  penal  humiliations  the  unfortunate 
boy  whose  animal  spirits  or  crude  manners  were  often  a  large  element  in  his  disobe- 
dience. As  he  expected,  there  soon  came  up  a  case  of  unusual  difficulty,  when  he 
announced  that  hereafter  that  special  high  court  "was  adjourned  without  day.'' 

He  inaugurated  in  its  place  tho  assumption  of  a  personal  responsibility  by  the 
president  and  professors,  especially  by  the  president,  in  dealing  with  every  individ- 
ual case  of  discipline  on  its  own  merits.  As  in  the  case  of  President  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Yale,  and  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown,  at  a  subsequent  period,  this  sys- 
tem, in  tbe  hands  of  a  wise  manager  of  men  aud  an  expert  in  human  nature,  was  a 
triumphant  success.  He  removed,  with  his  own  family,  and  insisted  on  the  removal 
of  his  entire  faculty,  to  tho  boarding  bouse  of  his  students,  whore  for  years  they 
lived  together  like  one  great  household.  Every  boy  was  known  personally,  and 
after  the  first  observation  was  never  for  a  day  out  of  range  of  tho  manly  affection 
of  the  father  of  them  all.  Ho  had  the  wisdom — so  raro  even  among  the  best  teach- 
ers— to  fully  understand  that  the  secret  of  good  school  government  is  to  bring  the 
more  influential  students  into  cheorful  cooperation  with  tbe  faculty  as  an  indispen- 
sable element  in  the  making  of  the  true  community  which  every  American  school 
should  be.  Ho  conquered  organized  opposition  by  dealing  with  individual  students, 
thus  destroying  the  mischievous  habit  of  class  and  society  combination.  If  a  pupil 
was  incorrigible  he  was  quietly  retired,  with  the  hope  of  restoration  on  fit  evidence 
of  repentance.  Ho  did  not  unload  his  own  failures  on  other  institutions  or  encour- 
age rejected  students  to  come  to  Union,  although  accused  of  both  these  offenses  by 
rivals,  who  gave  to  Union  College  the  nickname  "Botany  Bay."  But,  as  the  origi- 
nal Botany  Bay  of  tho  British  Government  has  now  become  Australia,  the  wonder 
of  modern  civilization,  so  did  Union  College  outlivo  this  slander  and  in  the  end  set 
the  college  clock  of  discipline  half  a  century  ahead.  President  AVayland,  of  Brown 
University,  carried  tho  same  idea  to  Rhode  Island,  and  more  to  hiui  and  the  example 
of  Union  than  to  anyone  influence  does  tho  American  college  and  university  of 
to-day  owe  its  exemption  from  the  old  monastic  rule  of  assuming  that  every  boy 
entering  college  is  a  child  of  the  devil  aud  a  college  faculty  a  detective  police  and 
an  infallible  judge  rolled  into  one  to  preserve  the  very  existence  of  tho  institution 
itself. 

A  distinguished  public  man,  relating  his  experience  as  a  student  at  Union  College, 
said:  "It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  I  reached  Union  College,  a  stranger  to  every- 
body, from  a  New  England  Stato,  that  one  day  on  tbe  camx)us  I  saw  Dr.  Nott  making 
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haste  to  come  up  with  me.  Ho  camo  np,  out  of  breath,  and  throw  his  arm  around 
me,  saying :  *  My  son,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Wo  liave  in  your  class  a  student 
of  fine  abilities  who  is  getting  into  trouble  by  disobedienco  to  college  rules.  Now, 
will  you  t^ko  hold  with  me  and  try  to  save  that  boy  f  We  need  your  influence  with 
the  class  to  do  your  best,  that  this  boy  shall  bo  saved  to  be  an  ornament  and  a  pride 
to  us  all.*''  Said  my  iuformaiUi:  "That  speech  lifted  mo  up  from  a  boy  to  a  man. 
From  that  day  I  first  realized  that  I  had  the  power  to  influence  anybody  but  myself." 

What  was  true  of  this  man  was  true  of  every  susceptible  student  of  Union  during 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Nott.  Said  the  old  president,  many  years  later:  "I  love 
to  learn  of  one  who  formerly  sat  at  my  feet  as  a  x^"P^^*  *'  Under  this  administration, 
in  the  hands  of  a  natural  administrator  of  largo  afiairs  and  a  wise  manager  of  men,  * 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  Union  College,  in  fifty  years  from  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Nott  to  the  presidency,  had  received  more  than  4,000  and  graduated  more  than  3,000 
students  from  every  portion  of  the  country.  As  we  shall  see,  many  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  all  the  departments  of  active  life,  with  a  notable  roll  of  eminent 
clergymen  of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  went  forth  from  its  halls. 

Of  eq^ual  importance  was  it  that  the  mediteval  spell  of  an  almost  exclusively  clas- 
sical curriculum  which,  even  until  the  Revolutionary  epoch  had  held  the  American 
college,  should  be  broken.  AViscly  avoiding  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  college 
faculty  in  this  direction,  ho  quietly  solved  the  question  by  striking  at  the  chief  defect 
in  the  reigning  system — its  ignoring  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  He 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  made  himself  as  eminent  by 
his  method  of  instruction  as  President  Mark  Hopkins  in  philosophy  at  Williams. 
Under  his  leadership  of  a  class  the  hour  of  recitation,  so  often  dull  and  dispiriting, 
was  lifted  to  a  delightful  exercise  by  a  free  talk  from  the  professor  and  discussions 
with  the  learners.  Every  boy  who  was  not  a  dullard  or  a  "miserable  offender  '*  went 
forth  from  such  an  exercise  filled  with  enthusiasm,  with  an  ambition  to  be  the  kind 
of  orator  that  Dr.  Nott  was,  a  man  talking  with  and  dealing  with  the  head  and  heart 
of  every  individual  hearer,  and  longing  to  bring  mind  and  soul  in  contact  with  his 
finger  ends  in  some  act  of  decisive  importance.  He  built  up  the  scientific  departmen  t 
of  the  college,  not  only  by  precept  but  by  his  own  lifelong  interest  in  scientific 
studies  and  his  faculty  as  an  inventor,  having  taken  out  thirty  different  patents  and 
made  his  name  a  household  word  through  all  eastern  America  by  the  invention  of  the 
first  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal. 

Meanwhile  the  interests  of  classic  and  philosophic  learning  were  not  neglecte<l  in 
the  persons  of  Prof.  Taylor  Lewis,  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  and  Dr.  Hickock,  who  all 
became  men  of  national  reputation  in  their  respective  departments. 

Dr.  Nott  appreciated  the  fact  that  many  promising  youth  were  unable  to  come  to 
college  or  to  remain  during  the  complete  course,  and  appropriated  $50,000  of  the 
earliest  income  to  student  aid,  while  he  arranged  his  course  of  study  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  needed  an  extra  time  for  graduation. 

At  Union  was  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  the  elective  system  of  stndy  which, 
carried  to  Brown  University  by  one  of  its  early  graduates  and  professors,  Dr.  Way- 
land,  has  finally  reconstructed  the  entire  university  and  college  curriculum  of  the 
country. 

But  it  was  perhaps  as  a  great  reconciler  in  religion  and  a  master  of  conciliation 
between  the  rival  sects  and  groups  of  discontented  clergy,  whoso  contentions  dis- 
tracted the  early  American  .life,  that  Dr.  Nott  achieved  his  most  signal  success. 
Both  within  and  without  college  walls  known  as  a  conservative  Connecticut  parson, 
he  brought  Union  College  into  speedy  accord  with  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  and  German  populations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk,  made  Schenectady  the  receipt  of  a  steady  patronage  of  students  from 
the  South,  and  reached  over  to  New  England  for  more  than  one  boy,  who  went  on 
"out  West*'  to  become  a  man  of  mark.  In  the  highest  sense  he  was  the  instructor 
of  Now  York  politicians  and  statesmen  in  that  aptitude  for  general  administration 
which  is  the  most  evident  note  of  superiority  in  public  life  of  the  Empire  State.     For 
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fifty  years  ho  was  ono  of  tlio  most  important  i)iiblic  mcu  iu  the  Commonwealth,  and 
all-powerfal  before  the  legislature;  hearing  himself  in  a  judicial  attitude  hefore 
people  of  all  classes,  parties,  and  forms  of  faith.  lie  refused  a  pressing  invitatioii 
to  go  to  Boston  as  a  representative  of  the  x^revailing  evangelical  creed  in  the  ministry 
at  Park  Street  Church,  one  of  the  liead  centers  of  the  controversy  which  rent  Xew 
England,  and  from  whose  results  those  States  have  not  yet  recovered.  But  while 
retaining  his  high  standing  as  ono  of  the  foremost  preachers  and  executive  forces 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  lie  absolutely  refused  to  be  dragged  into  any  position 
of  hostility  or  theological  antagonism  with  any  of  the  great  religious  bodies,  includ- 
ing  the  Hebrews,  Catholics,  Unitarians  and  other  denominations,  in  his  broad  Christ- 
ian fellowship. 

Thus,  while  Union  College  must  have  been  regarded,  in  a  sense,  a  denominational 
establishment,  it  was  in  reality  one  of  the  first  in  the  New  West  to  deserve  the  name 
of  an  American  unscctarian  Christian  university.  And  after  the  experiments  of 
a  century  in  the  art  of  eliminating  religion  from  the  life  of  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  a  republican  State,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  only  reliable 
and  permanently  successful  universities  ofthe  country  are  those  resting  on  the  solid 
basis  of  loyalty  to  a  broad  and  practical  Christian  religion  as  the  inspiring  spirit  of 
a  high  and  generous  culture.  President  Nott  became,  as  the  years  went  on,  ono  of 
the  most  notable  builders  of  the  new  American  civilization,  lie  said  of  the  otiend- 
ing  student:  "  Let  the  boy  have  a  chance  to  try  again."  Ho  sent  forth  the  leaders 
of  tho  three  great  religious  bodies  from  Union:  Dr.  Wayland,  Baptist;  Dr.  Robert 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  Presbyterian;  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Episcopalian,  to  say  nothing  of  eminent  preachers  and  ecclesiastics  in  the  Dutch 
Seformed  and  other  leading  Protestant  sects.  He  laid  down  his  own  law  of  execu- 
tive service:  "We  may  take  all  the  comfort  God  gives  us,  but  wo  must  defend  tho 
post  at  which  he  places  us,  though  it  should  cost  us  wearisome  days  and  sleepless 
nights.'*  His  opinion  of  the  controversies  and  bigotries  that  disgrace  the  sacred 
eanse  of  Christianity  is  given  in  full:  *'If  the  Christianity  of  to-day  should  bring 
in  a  millennium,  it  would  take  two  or  three  more  millenniums  to  make  this  world  fit 
to  live  in.''  Princeton  and  Brown  bestowed  upon  him  the  college  honors  of  D.  D. 
and  LL.  D. 

Tho  roll  of  trustees  of  ITnion  College  from  first  to  last  leaves  out  few  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  State.  No  educational  man  in  America  has  more  widely  gained 
tho  admiration  and  high  estimation  of  its  foremost  statesmen  than  Dr.  Nott.  Many 
of  tho  ablest  of  the  public  men  of  New  York  and  other  States — Spencer,  Root,  and, 
above  all,  William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Rice  of  Massa- 
chnsetts,  were  not  only  graduates  of  TTnion  but  largely  molded  by  the  influence  of 
tho  great  president.  He  became  one  of  the  most"i)Owerful  advocates  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation,  though  always  doubtful  of  the  political  i>olicy  of  State  prohibi- 
tion. Ho  was  on  record,  in  opposition  to  his  local  interest,  against  slavery  in  the 
abstract  and  the  policy  of  slavery  extension. 

But  in  no  direction  was  the  influence  of  Dr.  Nott  felt — especially  during  the  early 
years  of  his  administration— more  decisively  than  in  tho  movement  for  universal 
education  in  his  adopted  State.  Coming  from  Connecticut,  where  tho  common 
school  had  existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  he  saw  clearly  tho  difliculties 
and  dangers  that  beset  any  movement  for  the  introduction  of  a  common  system  of 
public  instruction.  It  was  significant  that  the  flrst  twenty  years  of  his  presidency 
fell  in  tho  years  of  the  earliest  experiment  at  organizing  the  x)eople*s  school  in  New 
York— 1812  to  1832.  The  first  State  superintendent  of  education  in  New  York,  Gid- 
eon Hawlcy,  was  a  gra<luate  of  Union  College,  as  was  also  the  ablest  of  his  suc- 
cessors, John  C.  Spencer.  From  I'^nion  College  went  forth  Dr.  Wayland,  who  throw 
the  powerful  inflnonco  of  Brown  University  on  tho  side  of  the  final  movement  In 
Bho<le  Island  in  favor  of  popular  education.  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  state  education  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a  professor  in  Union  and  son-in- 
lair  to  Dr.  Nott.     Dr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  who  saved  the  coininon  school  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  was  also  one  of  the  gradoates  of  Union.  President  Tappan,  the  creator  of 
the  University  of  Michigan ;  President  Hager^  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Mass.;  William  H.  McGuflfey,  eminent  as  an  educator  and  compiler  of  common- 
school  books  in  Virginia  and  Ohio;  Dr.  Griffin,  president  of  Williams  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Jeremiah  Day,  president  of  Yale  College,  woro  also  Union  men. 

Of  the  4,850  students  of  Union  College  np  to  1854,  885  were  clergymen,  1,070  law- 
yers, 265  physicians,  225  teachers  and  professors,  and  95  farmers.  Two  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  Martin  Van  Bnren  and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  scores  of  men  in  the 
higher  public  and  industrial  life  were  the  pupils  of  this  great  school.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  William  L.  Marcy,  Governor  Rice  of  Massachusetts,  John  V.  L.  Pryne,  John 
H.  Reynolds,  Erastns  Root,  William  Cassidy,  Preston  King,  Amos  Dean,  John  Van 
Buren,  N.  P.  Tallmadge.  Peter  Gansevoort,  T.  Romyen  Beck  of  New  York,  and  Albert 
Barnes  and  Theodore  Clapp,  both  clergymen  of  great  public  influence  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  were  of  the  number.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  American  college  ever 
sent  forth  a  larger  number  of  influential  men  in  public  and  professional  life  than 
Union  during  the  sixty- two  years'  presidency  of  Dr.  Nott.  In  Governor  William  H. 
Seward  and  in  John  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schools, 
he  gavo  to  New  York  the  most  important  agents  in  the  organization  of  the  present 
common  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth. 

EMMA  WILLARD. 

While  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Nott  was  going  on  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
another  enterprise,  fraught  with  equally  decisive  results  in  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  nation,  was  inaugurated  at  the  new  city  of  Troy,  20  miles  to  the  east,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  from  Albany.  This  was  the  establishment,  in  1820,  of  the 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  with  the  cooperation 
of  her  husband,  Dr.  John  AVillard.  Although  but  5  miles  from  the  capital,  Troy  was, 
in  more  than  one  respect,  half  a  centur^^  away  from  ita  neighboring  city  of  Albany. 
The  latter  was  the  center  of  the  solid  conservatism  of  the  ancient  Dutch  regime ;  a 
rural  capital  city,  where  the  active  end  of  society  revolved  abont  the  yearly  meeting 
of  the  legislature  and  the  residence  of  the  State  officials;  a  city  that,  until  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Nott  and  his  new  Presbyterian  Church,  had  failed  even  to  provide 
sufficiently  for  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  its  superior  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  neglect,  until  1850,  of  any  substantial  arrangement  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  its  people.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Union  College  or  the  school 
of  Mrs.  Willard  to  have  become  the  characteristic  institutions  they  were  if  located 
at  Albany,  even  as  late  as  1820.  Dr.  Nott  wisely  planted  himself  on  the  frontier  of 
civilization,  at  Schenectady,  as  a  point  **^out  West."  Mrs.  Willard,  after  the  usual 
discouraging  experience  with  New  York  legislators  of  that  period,  left  the  little 
village  of  Waterford,  where  for  two  years  she  had  supported  a  school,  and  accepted 
the  offer  of  Troy  to  furnish  a  $5,000  schoolhouse  with  a  public  gift  of  $4,000  and 
private  subscriptions,  that  in  this  new  city,  practically  a  New  England  colony 
on  the  Hudson,  her  great  experiment  might  bo  tried  for  the  higher  education  of 
American  girls. 

As  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nott  and  so  many  of  the  educational  agitators  and  actors  of 
this  period  of  educational  transition  in  Now  York,  Emma  Hart  was  a  New  England 
girl,  straight  out  of  the  center  of  Yankeedom.  She  was  born  at  Berlin,  Conn.;  in 
1787,  the  year  when  Manassah  Cutler,  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  was 
manipulating  the  congress  of  the  confederation  in  behalf  of  the  magnificent  gift 
of  the  national  public  lands  to  the  Now  Northwest,  which  gave  this  empire  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  the  first  great  lift  toward  its  proud  elevation  of  public  education, 
to-day  its  best  claim  to  tho  admiration  of  the  world.  She  was  the  sixteenth  of  her 
father's  seventeen  children,  tho  youngest  being  Almira,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Phelps,  who,  in  her  day  and  place,  was  the  true  '*  other  half"  of  this  pair  of  great 
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Connecticat  girls.  Sho  came  of  good  stock.  Her  mother,  a  second  wife  and  the 
parent  of  ten  of  the  seventeen  children,  was  one  of  those  devoted,  thoughtfal,  per- 
sistent women  who  seem  bom  to  refresh  the  generations  by  the  gift  of  great  daugh- 
ters and  sons.  While  yet  little  children,  Emma  and  an  older  sister  were  sent  out 
every  year,  at  the  time  of  carding  and  sorting  the  wool  of  which  the  family  clothing 
was  made,  to  scatter  the  remnants  for  which  there  was  no  home  use  on  the  bnshes 
that  the  birds  might  gather  them  up  to  build  their  nests — a  beautiful  prophecy  of 
the  big  nest  for  the  shelter  and  training  of  American  girls  built  by  Emma  forty 
years  later  at  Troy.  Her  father  was  one  of  that  class  of  religionists  who,  even  at 
that  early  day,  revolted  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  stren^^th  from  the  terrible 
theology  and  ironclad  bigotry  of  the  old  Puritan  creed  and  social  order.  Being 
compelled,  as  an  official  act  by  his  position  in  the  church,  to  prosecute  two  men  who 
refused  to  pay  the  regulation  parish  tax  to  support  a  church  in  which  they  did  not 
believe,  he  did  his  duty — paid  the  tax  himself,  took  the  men  out  of  jail,  and  "freed 
his  conscience*'  by  leaving  the  church,  into  which  he  could  not  bo  coaxed  again  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  was  out  of  such  a  combination  of  deep  religious  mother  faith 
and  love  for  all  God*s  creatures  and  the  father's  defiant  courage  in  '^  forcing  the  fighf 
of  dissent  that  the  character  of  this  most  womanly  of  women,  most  courageous  and 
capable  of  educational  reformers,  was  all  comjiact. 

Her  education  until  the  age  of  15  was  obtained  from  her  parents,  with  the  aid  of 
the  ordinary  district  school  of  the  day.  After  15  she  spent  two  years  with  Dr. 
3Iiner,  where  sho  studied  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  her  examinations,  even  wrapping 
herself  in  a  big  overcoat  and  sitting  on  a  horse  block  in  her  father's  woodshed  to 
etndy  her  lessons  while  the  home  resounded  with  the  racket  and  roof-splitting  fan 
of  a  young  people's  party  within.  At  the  ago  of  17  sho  was  urged  to  open  a  school 
for  young  children  in  her  native  village.  The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  spent 
in  tho  vain  attempt  io  bring  her  crowd  of  incorrigible  youngsters  into  any  condi- 
tion of  obedience  or  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  young  schoolmistress.  At  the 
noon  recess  she  supplied  herself  with  a  bundle  of  stout  rods  and  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  in  administering  a  sound  thrashing  to  every  member  of  tho  school.  After- 
wards that  particular  school  understood  that  ''order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  At  the 
close  of  the  term  her  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  established  at  home  and  "  through 
the  region  'round  about." 

From  this  experience  she  turned  again  to  her  own  schooling,  and  spent  two  years  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  two  of  the  best  schools  of  tho  town,  with  tuition  at ''  two  and  six- 
pence and  board  at  12  shillings  a  week."  This  was  the  end  of  her  school  life,  although 
she  remained  a  i>ersistent  student  until  the  end  of  her  life  at  the  age  of  83.  She 
returned  to  teach  the  academy  at  Berlin,  from  which  sho  was  soon  invited  to  attract- 
ive positions  in  three  States.  She  lingered  at  tho  old  academy  at  Westfield,  Mass., 
a  few  months  on  her  way  to  her  final  New  England  work  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  Here 
sho  established  a  school  for  girls  which  soon  made  itself  felt  in  such  fashion  thatthe 
great  dons  of  Middlebury  College  conclesccnded  to  attend  its  examinations  and  com- 
mencements and  warmly  praised  the  young  schoolmistress,  with  tho  qualification 
that  ''it  would  be  altogether  irregular  for  her  and  her  girls  to  be  seen  on  similar 
occasions  at  tho  college."  But  already  this  bright  young  maiden  had  "taken  the 
measure"  of  tho  college  itself,  and  asked  herself  the  decisive  question  that  nobody 
but  a  wise  and  brave  woman  can  answer,  "Why  can  not  tho  girls  of  America  be 
a<lmittted  inside  the  iron  gate  through  which  their  brothers  pass  into  tho  enchanted 
land  of  tho  higher  education? 

Happily  for  her  and  tho  cause  she  so  magnificently  represented  for  half  a  century, 
she  was  now  turned  asido  into  tho  *' green  pastures  and  still  waters"  of  a  happy 
marriage,  and  for  five  years,  until  the  age  of  30,  lived  as  tho  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Willard,  a  physician  by  profession,  then  a  high  official  of  tho  State  and  an  enthusi- 
astic political  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  educational  ideas  ho  had  also 
accepted.  The  loss  of  his  ])olitical  oflTico  and  financial  reverses  wero  the  guiding 
hand  of  Providence  to  lead  the  young  wife  back  to  her  own  great  vocation  as  the 
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pioneer  of  a  BQpcrior  education  for  yonng  women,  especially  of  the  great  world 
beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills.  It  woold  be  an  nntold  advantage  if  the  ''lady  prin- 
cipal^'  of  the  American  female  seminary  conld  always,  like  Emma  Willard,  come  to 
her  work  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  common  schools  of  the  people  and  a 
teacher's  experience  in  every  grade  of  elementary  and  secondary  school^  crowned  by 
a  few  years  of  a  successful  and  hnppy  marriage.  The  launching  of  thousands  of 
young  American  girls,  with  only  the  experience  of  a  few  years  spent  as  pupils  in  an 
exclusive  female  seminary,  oven  ignorant  of  the  common  routine  of  home  life,  donbly 
oblivious  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  children,  not  oven  aware  there  is  such  a 
science  and  art  as  pedagogics,  into  the  most  responsible  posts  of  instruction,  often 
the  principalship  of  a  large  school  for  young  women,  is  one  of  the  least  hopeful  edu- 
cational signs  of  the  times.  When,  in  1814,  at  tho  age  of  27,  furnished  with  that 
experience  of  life  which  to  such  a  woman  includes  the  best  in  the  highest  schooling, 
Emma  Willard  stepped  forward  in  the  reestablishment  of  her  model  school  at  Mid- 
dlobury,  Vt.,  she  knew  just  what  she  wanted  to  do.  With  tho  hearty  cooperation  of 
her  husband,  who  managed  the  practical  details  of  the  enterprise,  she  succeeded  in 
bringing  70  girls  about  her,  and  up  in  the  highlands  of  Vermont  began  to  draw  to 
herself  the  daughters  of  tho  most  influential  people  of  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
York. 

She  early  recognized  tho  absolute  importance,  in  every  enterprise  of  education, 
of  keeping  herself  and  her  cause  before  tho  people.  She  had  no  respect  for  the 
absurd  attitude  of  exclnsiveness  and  overstrained  public  reserve  by  which  a  class 
of  schools  for  American  girls  seeks  the  patronage  of  the  peculiar  type  of  families 
whose  ambition  seems  to  be  to  educate  their  daughters  "under  glass.*'  Emma  Wil- 
lard was  a  woman  of  tho  people,  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  being  an  educational  dema- 
gogue, appealing  to  the  false  pride  and  cheap  ambition  of  the  great  crowd  whose  desire 
is  to  clutch  the  prize  of  high  position  and  eminent  success  without  the  labor  by 
which  no  real  place  m  American  society  can  be  secured  and  retained.  But  she 
stepped  forth  at  once  as  a  superior  woman,  sure  of  her  own  position,  knowing  what 
she  would  do,  claiming  by  her  right  as  the  representative  of  thousands  of  young 
American  women  to  demand  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the  most  influential 
men  and  women  of  the  time.  While  yet  at  Middlebury  she  began  that  habit  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  distinguished  public  men  of  the  time  which  was  so  large 
an  element  in  her  future  success.  She  wrote  to  President  Monroe,  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  other  less  celebrated  but  influential  gentlemen  in  New  York,  unfolding  her 
plans  through  lier  letters  and  a  prospectus  of  a  college  for  girls,  carefully  prepared 
by  herself,  and  such  as  had  not  until  that  time  been  addressed  to  the  educational 
public  of  the  nation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  seven  years  before  the  city  of  Boston  had  attempted 
to  establish  its  free  high  school  for  girls,  which  after  a  brief  existence  was  abolished 
and  waited  a  generation  for  its  resurrection.  There  were  already  a  few  schools  for 
girls  in  New  England,  and  fewer  still  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  tho 
claims  of  a  thorough  and  extended  system  of  education  were  acknowledged.  But 
these  were  generally  of  an  exclusive  type,  accessible  chiefly  to  the  daughters  of  tho 
educated  aud  well-to-do  families  of  the  leading  cities.  Mary  Lyon  had  not  yet  gone 
forth  in  Massachusetts  on  her  great  work  of  making  the  secondary  education  so  cheap 
that  tho  girls  of  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics  conld  "  work  their  way  " 
up  to  an  educational  outfit  for  good  service  in  the  school  and  church.  Mrs.  Willard*s 
eye  was  upon  the  whole  country.  She  realized  that  New  England  could  safely  be 
left  to  make  its  own  way  to  tho  best  results,  while  the  great  new  world  opening 
beyond  the  Hudson  and  tho  old  States  extending  down  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  the 
most  inviting  field  in  which  to  plant  au  institution  of  national  proportions. 

She  first  made  a  lodgment  in  Waterford,  a  suburban  village  of  Albany  and  Troy, 
invited  by  a  few  f:imilies  whose  daughters  had  attended  her  Vermont  school.  She 
at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Governor  Do  Witt  Clinton,  tho  foremost  public 
man  that  had  yet  appeared  in  the  State  goveniment  of  New  York,  the  obstinate  and 
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intelligent  friend  of  education  in  all  its  relations  to  a  superior  Comiiionwcalth.  By 
Ills  approval,  through  his  messages  to  the  legislature  and  the  assistance  of  a  group 
of  the  foremost  men  then  gathered  ahout  the  capital,  she  obtained  a  charter  for  her 
school  in  Waterford,  under  the  patronage,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  hoard  of  regents, 
xrith  the  expectation  of  heing  admitted  to  the  distribution  of  the  small  annual 
income  of  the  literary  fund,  llcr  ajiplication  for  an  appropriation  and  endowment 
by  the  State,  similar  to  that  by  which  Union  College  litid  been  lifted  from  the  obscur- 
ity of  a  small  village  academy  to  a  position  among  the  great  colleges  of  the  country, 
after  two  years  of  alternate  hope  and  disappointment,  fell  to  the  ground,  although 
iMU^ked  by  the  great  influence  of  the  governor  and  other  powerful  friends. 

Already  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  denominational  academy  and  college, 
which  has  always  been  one  of  the  serious  drawbacks  of  popular  education  in  the 
States  beyond  the  Hudson,  was  felt  in  the  induence  that  defeated  the  movement 
Trhich  would  have  made  the  Mary  AVillard  Seminary  the  Vassar  College  of  New  York 
half  a  century  before  its  establishment  at  Poughkcepsie.  Convinced  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  source  of  patronage  and  material  aid  in  dealing  with  the  legislature, 
and  with  a  decided  sense  of  disillusion  in  her  enthusiastic  and  reverent  estimate  of 
the  "fathers  of  the  State,''  she  turned  in  1820  to  the  offer  of  the  young  and  progress- 
ive city  of  Troy,  then  and  for  many  years  after  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  intel- 
ligent of  the  new  American  towns.  The  city  corporation  raised  $4,000  by  tax. 
Another  fund  was  raised  by  subscription.  A  brick  building  60  by  40  feet,  three 
stories  above  the  basement,  was  erected  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  The  building 
was  rented  to  Dr.  "Willard  by  the  city  government,  and  in  1821  the  beginning  was 
made  of  the  most  celebrated  school  for  girls  that  had  been  hitherto  known  in  the 
New  World,  and  according  to  eminent  authorities  no  school  of  e(iual  influence  was 
then  known  in  Europe. 

Her  model  school  was  now  a  fact,  housed  in  a  spacious  building  in  the  heart  of  a 
progressive  and  friendly  community,  in  the  best  possible  situation  to  cover  the 
entire  space  of  the  old  Atlantic  and  new  Western  school  public.  But  this  was  only 
the  material  beginning  of  the  new  education  that  was  to  be  the  living  soul  of  the 
institution.  I^e  showed  her  wisdom  by  discarding  the  name  '^  college,"  under  which 
so  many  inferior  schools  were  already  masquerading  before  a  credulous  public,  and 
then  and  always  was  the  ''princii)al  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary."  Her  leading 
teachers  were  largely  from  the  class  of  young  women  she  had  already  educated,  and 
her  younger  sister,  now  a  young  widow  and  an  accomplished  woman,  for  nine  years 
was  her  alter  ego  in  the  x>ractical  work  of  the  seminary.  She  decided  at  once  that 
while  the  general  education  in  a  way  more  exhaustive  and  thorough  than  had  hith- 
erto been  known  was  an  important  need  of  American  girls  as  an  outfit  for  home 
and  social  life,  this  could  never  be  achieved  until  a  superior  race  of  women  teachers 
was  educated  to  take  the  places  of  the  class  of  broken-down  females,  second-rate 
''masters,^'  and  inferior  instructors  who  were  established  as  the  principals  and  man- 
agers of  the  regulation  '*  female  college."  Her  seminary  at  once  became  the  great 
normal  school  for  the  training  of  young  women  for  the  ofhce  of  teaching  their  own 
sex;  the  first  great  school  that  began  and  rontiTiucd  through  its  loug  and  splendid 
career  with  this  intention  at  its  heart. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  that  a  system  of  student  aid  should  be  inau- 
gurated, whereby  a  large  class  of  superior  young  women,  unable  to  incur  the  expense 
of  $500  a  year,  could  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  the  institution.  This  she  took  in 
hand  as  her  own  vocation,  and  by  a  system  of  loans  to  her  pui)ils,  not  half  of  which 
could  ever  be  repaid,  she  expended  $1^,000  during  the  years  of  her  principalsliii>,  one 
of  the  most  reliable  contributions  to  the  education  of  woman  that  had  been  made  at 
this  period  of  American  history. 

Then  came  up  the  great  necessity  of  the  improvement  of  text-books  suitable  for 
the  education  of  young  women.  She  at  once  determined  on  a  class  of  manuals  higher 
than  those  used  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  to  make  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
structure  and  literature  of  the  language  a  prominent  feature  in  the  curriculum.    This 
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necessitated  tlie  making  of  suitable  books  of  instruction.  Her  attention  was  fiiBt 
called  to  the  study  of  geography,  which  had  been  only  recently  admitted  into  tho 
conrse  of  study  in  any  class  of  schools.  Beginning  with  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, "However  well  it  may  bo  for  a  man  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  geography, 
yet  it  is  better  for  him  to  have  a  sound  judgment  aud  a  well-established  intellect/' 
she  called  to  her  aid  Mr.  William  C.  Woodbridgc,  of  Connecticut,  the  foremost  prac- 
tical American  geographer  of  his  day,  and  in  1821  published  tho  first  American 
geography  that  x)roposcd  the  instruction  of  that  science  by  appeal  to  the  eye  through 
maps  aud  charts  aud  the  accumulation  of  material  in  portable  shape  to  be  carried  in 
tho  memory.  In  this  career,  as  the  author  of  a  scries  of  schoolbooks,  with  several 
volumes  of  history  and  science,  including  the  famous  Temple  of  Fame,  a  valuable 
chart  of  universal  history-,  she  persisted  during  her  life.  Her  text-books  at  the  time 
were  a  groat  step  in  advance,  had  a  circulation  of  1,000,000  copies,  and  were  only 
superseded  by  others  made  in  the  light  of  past  experience  in  the  expanding  move- 
ments of  instruction.  She  was  also  a  prolific  .inthor  of  articles  and  public  addresses, 
often  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  home  and  social  life  of  American  society.  Her 
habit  of  correspondence  with  distinguished  people  in  all  dexiartments  of  activity  was 
continued  till  her  death.  She  wrote  a  model  hand,  and  was  in  the  best  sense  a  woman 
of  the  world — beautiful,  accomplished,  high  principled,  and  tactful;  but  with  all 
her  womanly  and  social  attainments  concentrated  on  one  supreme  interest — the  eleva- 
tion of  American  young  womanhood  by  the  lever  of  an  improved  system  of  education 
of  a  genuine  American  type. 

Another  and  most  important  step  was  taken  in  her  refusal  to  organize  her  school 
on  the  regulation  denominational  religious  platform.  Her  father's  experience  had 
long  siuce  made  of  the  daughter  at  once  a  most  devout  and  loyal  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  a  thorough  hater  of  bigotry,  and  a  dissenter  from  the  ordinary  ideas  of 
denomiuntional  partisanship.  Her  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Beaman,  theu  tho  head  of  the 
Albany  Protestant  x>ulpit,  declining  his  offer  to  assume  the  office  of  religious  instructor 
and  pastoral  guide  to  her  seminary,  and  outlining  her  own  ideal  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  a  girl's  college,  is  still  excellent  reading,  and  at  that  day  must  havo  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  high  educational  quarters.  Her  plan  was  to  leave  her  girls  free 
to  attend  tho  church  of  their  own  choice  and  derive  from  their  pastors  such  spiritual 
aid  and  comfort  as  might  be  desired.  But  she  assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving 
a  ''course  of  iustructionin  the  fundamentals  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  being 
careful  to  stop  at  the  point  where  the  different  Christian  sects  divide.*'  In  a  letter  to 
Catherine  E.  Beecber,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1829,  she  outlined  her  idea  on  tho  rising 
question  of  the  generation,  "  woman's  rights,"  but  conservative  in  thought,  she  was 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  her  own  seminary  was  a  nursery  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  progress  of  American  womanhood  toward  the  goal  of  equal  influence  in  Ameri- 
can life,  which  is  now  the  note  of  the  higher  society  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  school  organized  on  this  principle  at  once  assumed  a 
leadership  in  American  education.  Her  pupils  were  largely  drawn  from  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  whole  country  and  from  the  remarkable  class  of  able  and 
accomplished  girls  who  sought  their  outfit  for  a  career  of  usefulness.  The  pecuniary 
outcome  of  the  institution  and  tho  liberality  of  her  patrons  placed  her  above  the 
necessity  of  that  demoralizing  yearly  hunt  for  pupils  that  so  degrades,  especially  a 
seminary  for  girls.  In  1825  her  husband  died,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  younger 
sister,  already  a  distinguished  teacher  and  author  of  text-books  aud  afterwards  the 
principal  of  excellent  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  she  assumed  tho  entire 
control  of  tho  enterprise  with  eminent  success,  until  she  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  her  son  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  AVillard,  in  1838,  at  tho  end  of  a  career  of 
unexampled  prosperity.  After  the  unhappy  experience  of  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
from  which  she  disentangled  herself  with  the  resolution  and  common  sense  conspicu- 
ous in  all  her  undertakings,  she  established  herself  as  a  resident  in  the  school  grounds 
of  her  beloved  seminary  at  Troy  and  gave  herself  to  a  life  of  beneficent  activity.  She 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  girls  in  Greece.     She  was 
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active  in  tlie  nsaal  cbaritablo  and  missionary  enterprises  of  the  day.  On  several 
visits  to  Europe  slie  made  tbo  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  people^  and  was  heartily 
appreciated  in  the  highest  educational  circles,  being  the  especial  friend  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  and  the  Marquis  do  Lafayette. 

But  she  did  not  leave  this  world  until  she  had  crowned  her  long  and  admirable 
success  by  several  years  of  valuable  labor  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 
The  closing  years  of  her  seminary  life,  from  1820  to  1854,  covered  the  central  period 
in  the  development  of  the  people*s  common  school,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  portion 
of  our  essay.  Under  circumstances  so  painful  that  many  a  noble-hearted  woman  would 
have  fallen  into  despair,  she  found  in  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  a  friend  and  comforter.  At  50 
years  of  age  she  returned  to  her  native  town,  and  for  a  year,  under  the  instruction 
and  oversight  of  this  great  apostle  of  the  new  education,  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Connecticut,  labored  as  a  model  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Ken- 
sington, a  district  of  Berlin,  with  such  eminent  success  that  these  four  country  schools 
became  a  model  for  the  State,  and  nothing  but  the  popular  reaction  that  threw  Dr. 
Barnard  out  of  his  position  and  the  State  back  for  a  brief  time  upon  the  failure  of 
the  past  generation  prevented  her  from  leading  in  the  establishment  of  the  first 
normal  school  of  the  State.  Returning  to  Troy,  she  became  at  once  iuterested  in  the 
important  movement  in  public  instruction  in  the  State  by  which  the  system  of  county 
superintendents  had  taken  the  place  of  the  inefficient  management  of  the  boards  of 
township  commissioners  complicated  with  district  trusteeship.  She  began  a  series 
of  extended  journeys  through  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  in  which  she  visited 
several  of  the  more  important  counties,  addressed  great  bodies  of  teachers  and  peo- 
ple, attended  large  educational  conventions,  and  in  all  ways  illustrated  what  may  be 
done  at  a  critical  period  of  the  school  life  of  a  community  by  a  ministry  of  education 
which  inclades  all  the  elements  of  a  Christian  civilization  in  its  comprehensive  scope. 

Her  last  years  were  signalized  by  a  patriotic  and  most  Christian  effort  to  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  civil  war  in  1860.  Relyiug  greatly  on  her  personal  influencei  not  real- 
izing fully  that  the  country  had  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  where  the  final  des- 
tiny of  the  people,  in  the  language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  to  be  **  all  free  or  all 
slave,"  she  went  to  Washington  with  a  memorial  signed  by  4,000  American  women 
in  her  hands,  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  and  by  Governor  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  while  this  patriotic  plea  for  peace  and  brotherhood  £Ailed 
of  effect  and  was  subjected  to  the  natural  misapprehension  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  both  sections,  it  was  in  itself  an  indirect  testimony  to  the 
peril  of  the  neglect  of  universal  education  through  vast  regions  of  the  country, 
which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  record  as  a  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the  colo- 
nial and  early  national  period.  Had  the  wise  and  earnest  warnings  of  all  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Republic — Washington,  Jeffcrsou,  Franklin,  Adams,  Marshall,  and 
Cutler — been  followed  by  the  early  establishment  of  an  efiicient  system  of  education, 
reaching  from  the  country-  district  school  to  the  State  university,  and  had  the  higher 
edncation  of  the  old  thirteen  States  been  developed  on  the  broad  and  practical  lines 
of  advance  of  which  Union  College  was  the  most  successful  experiment,  this  dire 
calamity  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  modern  times  would  have  been  averted  and  the 
national  curse  of  negro  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  through  the  peaceful 
methods  of  public  life,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable  people  in  all  portions  of 
the  Union. 

But,  repelled  inhereilbrt  for  the  arrest  of  hostilities,  Mrs.  Willard  fell  at  once  into 
her  own  place  as  a  most  intense  and  patriotic  supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  as  far  as 
her  advanced  age  and  afllictions  would  permit.  She  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  83, 
her  life  having  been  consecrated  for  sixty-six  years,  from  the  age  of  17,  to  the  grand 
ministry  of  education.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  woman  in  American  life  has  lived 
out  her  career  in  a  way  more  womanly,  with  such  profit  to  so  many  young  women, 
with  such  an  amplitude  of  influence  ranging  through  all  departments  of  society. 
Her  pupils  had  beer  uu^u^^'^^kL  by  the  thousand.    Her  text-books  had  been  used  by 
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multitados  of  the  most  influential  teachers  in  the  country.  Her  labors  for  common 
schools  were  appreciated  not  only  in  two  States  hut  known  all  over  the  land.  Her 
seminary  became  the  model  for  many  schools,  and  her  teachers  carried  her  plans  and 
the  spirit  of  her  instruction  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Emma  AVillard  doubtless  had  her  limitationfi  and  weaknesses,  like  all  who  live  on 
the  high  plane  of  human  estimation.  But  when  we  met  her  for  the  first  time,  in  I860, 
still  as  enthusiastic  as  a  yonng  schoolmistress,  in  attendance  on  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  wo  felt  that  it  would  bo  many  a  year  before  the 
conn  try  **  would  look  upon  her  like  again.''  At  the  death  of  her  son  and  his  wife 
the  school  was  suspended.  But  its  site  has  been  adorned  by  a  memorial  statue  and 
building  in  the  city  she  served  so  faithfully,  erected  by  the  children  and  descendants 
of  the  mothers  who  sat  under  her  powerful  and  inspiring  administration  of  the  educa- 
tion that  educates,  in  the  noble  foundation  that  has  just  been  laid  for  the  Emma 
Willard  College  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Troy  Seminary. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  period  of  the  great  national  revival  of  tho  common  school 
approached  its  inauguration  in  1830-1840,  the  half-conscious  premonition  of  tho  x>eople 
for  great  impending  events,  always  evident  to  tho  careful  observer  of  American  life, 
'was  more  than  evident  in  New  York.  Tho  settlement  of  western  New  York,  prac- 
tically tho  first  '*  Great  West"  to  the  people  of  Now  England,  was  being  rapidly  stim- 
ulated by  tho  coming  of  steam  navigation  and  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It 
was  a  x^rophetic  instinct  of  his  future  that  sent  young  William  H.  Seward  from  his 
home  in  Florida,  Orange  County,  on  tho  Hudson,  first  to  Union  College  and  after- 
wards to  Auburn,  then  a  new  village  on  the  extreme  frontier,  as  his  place  of  abode. 
The  new  population  of  the  State  west  of  Schenectady  was  largely  of  New  England 
origin,  who  brought  to  their  beautiful  new  homes  the  peculiar  habit  of  "  spreading 
themselves''  and  " stirring  up  things'* — chief  among  all  things  tho  opportunity  for 
the  education  of  tho  wholo  people.  Wo  have  seen  that  a  memorial  from  the  new  city 
of  Rochester  had  already  made  a  stir  in  the  legislature.  The  educational  journal  of 
Francis  Dwight,  printed  first  in  one  of  tho  western  towns  of  the  State,  had  awakened 
an  interest.  Tho  great  infiuenco  of  James  Wadsworth  in  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict school  libraries  and  generally  in  the  advocac}'  of  popular  schools  was  a  power- 
ful addition  to  tho  movement.  Tho  interesting  experiment  of  the  "public  school 
society  "  in  tho  chief  city  of  New  York  had  demonstrated  two  things:  (1)  That  the 
people  of  that  metropolis  would  demand  a  system  of  popular  education  free  from 
ecclesiastical  direction;  (2)  That  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  no  private  organ- 
ization, however  respectable  and  above  suspicion  of  sinister  motive,  could  con- 
tinue to  handle  tho  educational  affairs  of  a  great  city.  The  association  met  its  death- 
blow in  the  great  debate  on  "Religion  in  the  common  schools,"  precipitated  by 
Archbishop  Hughes  in  the  interest  of  subsidizing  the  parochial  schools  of  his  church. 
The  outcome  of  this  able  discussion  was  that,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  i)eoplo 
indorsed  the  conclusions  of  tho  opponents  of  this  scheme,  their  own  argument  would 
upset  any  private  organization  in  its  attempt  to  make  tho  State  tributary  to  its 
plan  of  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  public  school  society  and  its  absorption  into  the  common  school  board  of  the 
city.  In  the  vote  in  1851  on  the  acceptance  of  a  free-school  system  by  tho  State,  the 
favorable  majorities  in  tho  cities  of  Now  York  and  Albany  were  the  most  decisive  in 
the  Commonwealth ;  indeed, with  a  few  smaller  cities,  constituted  the  entire  majority. 

The  endeavor  to  subsidize  the  academies  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  although  a  disappointment  to  tho  friends  of  public  education,  kept 
alivo  the  conviction  that  the  teaching  forco  of  the  State  must  be  improved  and  that 
only  tho  people  in  their  primary  function  of  founder,  supporter,  and  supervisor  of 
public  education  was  competent  for  its  success. 

In  1836  could  be  seen  a  group  of  important  schools  that  were  making  the  capital 
city,  Albany,  the  most  important  center  of  education  for  a  generation  to  come. 
Among  the  admirable  public  men  whose  careers  make  it  easy  to  believe  all  that  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  influence  of  the  original  emigration  icom  Holland  in  tho  making 
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of  the  Empire  State  was  Stephon  Van  Keusselacr,  of  the  great  family  whose  2>os8e8- 
sious  included  a  good  part  of  the  three  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  and  Columbia. 
Born  in  affluence  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  most  conservative,  Bocial,  /ind 
political  class  in  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  in  fact  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  far- 
seeing  of  tho  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  Con- 
gress; lieutenant-governor  and  candidate  for  governor  of  the  State;  one  of  tho 
original  commissioners  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  an  associate  with  Do  AVitt  Clinton  in 
that  important  enterprise.  He  was  tho  foremost  and  most  important  member  of  tho 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  tho  promoter  of  the  first  geological  survey  of  tho 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  At  the  opening  of  tho  Erie  Canal  ho  sent  an  eminent 
popular  lecturer  on  a  tour  of  its  entire  extent  to  wake  up  an  interest  in  natural 
science  by  free  addresses,  illustrated  with  apparatus  and  instructions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  cabinets.  In  1826  he  projected  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy, 
with  the  hope  of  support  from  the  legislature.  Defeated  in  this,  like  Mrs.  "Willard, 
he  supported  this  important  school  of  the  high  industrial  scientific  type  largely  at 
his  own  expense  for  fourteen  years. 

This  concentration  of  schools  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  around  the 
capital  city,  Union  College,  tho  Rensselaer  School  of  Techiiologj',  and  Mrs.  Willard's 
seminary  at  Troy,  with  the  Albany  male  and  female  academies,  was  making  Albany 
the  most  important  educational  center  of  the  State.  The  growing  interest  in  his- 
torical literature  shown  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  State  library,  under 
tho  directorship  of  Dr.  Homes,  one  of  tho  most  valuable  collections  for  the  use  of  a 
public  man  in  tho  country,  the  establishment  of  the  medical  and  law  departments  of 
tho  projected  State  university,  the  foundation  of  the  geological  and  other  scientific 
surveys  of  the  State  illustrated  by  the  fine  collections  in  Geological  Hall,  the  annual 
gathering  in  the  city  of  the  most  accomplished  and  influential  body  of  people  around 
tho  legislature,  the  appearance  on  the  field  of  politics  of  a  younger  generation  of 
publio  men,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  the  famous  group  that  followed  tho  fortunes  of 
William  H.  Seward,  reinforced  later  by  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
representing  the  rising  power  of  the  now  metropolitan  journalism,  itself  almost  a 
department  of  the  common  school,  the  rise  of  tho  corresponding  agency,  the  popu* 
lar  lecture  that  culminated  in  the  x)<?riod  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  appearance  in 
Albany'  of  a  remarkable  group  of  young  artists,  Page,  the  Harts,  Palmer,  Bonghton, 
Thompson,  and  others,  the  great  influence  of  the  largo  body  of  capable  political 
si^eakcrs  in  which  New  York  then  surpassed  all  States  and  sections  of  the  Union — 
all  these  developments  of  a  broad  culture  were  prophetic  of  a  revival  of  the  jieople's 
common  school  as  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  fabric  of  tho  secondary,  higher,  and 
all  true  education  must  rely  for  its  permanent  foundation. 

Tho  board  of  regents  still  held  on  at  tho  capital  city  a  respectable,  almost  vener- 
able, testimonial  in  behalf  of  what  should  be  attempted  by  tho  Commonwealth. 
And,  finally,  the  great  uprising  in  the  East  in  favor  of  popular  education,  responded 
to  by  the  corresponding  revival  in  the  new  Northwest,  was  calling  as  with  a 
thousand  voices  to  the  Empire  State  to  add  to  all  its  previous  honors  the  crowning 
distinction  of  the  leadership  of  the  American  people  in  a  new  organization  and 
administration  of  the  American  common  school. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

A  popular  historian  of  New  Jersey  prefaces  the  first  eriaptor  of  his  elaborate 
account  of  the  schools  of  tho  State  by  the  flattering  announcement:  ''From  the 
first,  New  Jersey  was  in  advance  of  every  American  State  in  education."  Tho 
record  of  the  educational  achievement  of  this  colony  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  already  made  in  a  previous  essay  will  explain  the  significance  of  this  remark 
and  illnstrato  the  patriotic  intention  of  the  average  local  American  historian  to  mag- 
nify his  own  beloved  Commonwealth  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  In  one 
tespect  it  may  possibly  be  said  that  New  Jersey,  from  the  first,  was  in  advance  of 
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all  other  of  the  American  States.  This  was  in  the  persistence  with  which  the  eccle> 
siastical  idea  of  the  sectarian  parochial  schools  was  kept  before  the  people  by  the 
leading  clergy  and  the  churches  of  every  religious  body  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

The  history  of  education  in  New  Jersey,  among  the  older  colonies,  in  one  respect 
is  almost  an  anticipation  of  the  record  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  new  Northwest. 
In  both  these  important  States  the  American  common  school  fought  its  way  up  to 
its  complete  establishment  against  the  intense  and  persistent  opposition  of  a  hostile 
party  composed  of  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  Indiana 
the  conflict  was  greatly  complicated  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  ofl\)rts  to  establish 
negro  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  although  the  Jealousy  of  the  Southern 
religious  leaders  was  an  important  feature  in  the  contest.  But  in  New  Jersey  there 
was  a  long  delay  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  securing  the  possession  of  a 
system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  which  brings  us  down 
to  the  year  1871. 

Wo  have  already  seen  how  at  once  on  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in  1638  the 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  afterwards  the  Quaker  settlers  established,  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  churches,  a  school  of  the  sect,  though  in  many  of  the  communities  the 
people  relied  on  the  clergy  for  the  secular  schooling  of  their  children.  We  have 
also  seen  how  absolutely  inefficient  was  this  method  of  overcoming  the  illiteracy 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  colonization,  was  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  civilization, 
and  how  abortive  were  the  efforts  of  the  people,  up  to  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  to 
obtain  a  good  working  system  of  instruction  outside  the  limits  of  sectarian  domi- 
nation. We  have  also  borne  testimony  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian people  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  building  up 
of  several  important  academic  schools,  as  well  as  the  extended  influence  through  the 
Southern  colonies  of  eminent  educators  sent  from  Princeton  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Southern  higher  education.  The  statement  that  the  appropriation  of  an  island 
opposite  the  present  city  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  for  educational  purposes  in  1683  was 
the  first  school  fund  in  America,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  in  every  American 
colony  from  the  first  similar  appropriations  for  local  purposes  were  constantly  being 
made.  The  permissive  law  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1693  has  also  been 
shown  to  have  been  practically  of  no  avail.  The  same  influence  that  persisted  until 
1838  against  the  founding  of  a  public  school  system  and,  even  until  1850,  left  the 
common  school  in  a  state  that  exposed  it  to  the  contempt  of  its  friends,  could  be 
trusted  to  nullify  the  success  of  any  permissive  scheme  of  public  schooling.  Indeed, 
until  1838  the  entire  school  legislation  of  the  State  was  retarded  by  the  provision 
which  required  that  the  State  moneys  distributed  to  the  towns  should  be  expended 
only  for  the  elementary  schooling  of  children  of  paupers  and  the  poorer  class  of  the 
people. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  established  in  1787,  when  the  new  Common- 
wealth had  a  population  of  184,000,  made  no  mention  of  education.  The  first  step  to 
establish  a  permanent  State  school  fund  was  made  in  1816,  when  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  In  1817  this  was  raised  to  $114,000.  In  1820  '*  the 
first  general  act  to  authorize  towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools  **  was 
passed  in  the  form  of  a  statute  that  remained  in  force  till  1838,  to  tax  the  public  to 
educate  the  children  of  paupers  and  poor  people. 

In  1824  the  legislature  provided  that  oue-tenth  of  all  State  taxes  should  go  to  the 
increase  of  the  school  fund.  In  1828  the  people  of  the  towns  were  authorized  to 
raise  money  in  town  meeting  for  the  building  of  schoolhouscs.  In  the  same  year, 
1828,  the  friends  of  an  efficient  school  system  seem  to  have  made  their  first  impor- 
tant demonstration.  A  committee  of  education  appointed  a  ** central  committee" 
to  work  in  connection  with  local  coniniittces  to  canvas  the  State  and  collect  statis- 
tics of  general  educational  import.  The  result  was  another  demonstration,  if  such 
were  nce<led,  of  the  inability  of  any  system  of  parochial  schools  either  to  furnish 
the  means  of  education  or  to  persuade  the  peo^de  to  avail  themselves  of  what  was  on 
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the  ground.  It  was  found  that  more  than  one-third  the  children  of  the  State  weie 
in  no  school.  Some  of  the  counties  in  their  reports  showed  an  advanced  spirit. 
£s8ex  advised  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school. 

The  same  result  of  the  sectarian  system  had  been  reached  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  After  a  two  hundred  years*  experiment  in  the  city  of  New  York  it 
Dvas  found  in  1805  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  city  were  not  in  the 
denominational  schools,  and  the  famous  Public  School  Society  was  established  by 
nn  association  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  city  to  meet  this  crying  need. 
This  association;  the  most  important  and  unselfish  of  all  the  private  combinations  to 
8npi>ort  public  education  ever  formed  in  our  country,  went  to  its  destruction  on  the 
same  reef  of  denominational  jealousy.  The  same  contention  of  sects  .delayed  the 
coming  of  the  common  school  in  the  great  and  wealthy  State  of  Pennsylvania  until 
a  period  later  than  the  educational  revival  in  New  England  in  1830-1840. 

The  fact,  always  ignored  or  contradicted  in  the  plan  of  the  advocates  of  this 
method  of  supporting  universal  education  in  this  Republic,  is  that,  like  many  other 
things  passably  good  in  their  day  and  generation,  this  is  a  method  that  can  only  be 
used  effectively  under  the  union  of  state  and  church.  All  its  proposed  modifioationa 
in  our  country  lead  the  community  to  the  old  notion  that  the  State  shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  different  religious  sects  and  either  stand  behind  one  exclusively,  as  in 
the  mediieval  days,  or,  as  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  divide  its  bounty 
among  a  large  number,  or,  as  now  proposed  here,  extend  a  subsidizing  charity  to  alL 

But  when  ''the  people  of  the  United  States''  in  the  organization  of  their  General 
Government  distinctly  ignored  and  rejected  all  connection  with  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  when  the  people  of  almost  every  State  placed  a  similar  clause  in  their  constitu- 
tion, the  deathblow  was  given  to  this  system  of  public  education.  All  attempts  to 
introduce  it  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  1^  indirection,  as  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  and  in  local  and  city  systems  of  schools,  have  been  in  open  defiance  of 
the  fundamental  American  idea  that  no  distinctions  of  religious  creed  or  polity  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  State  or  nation.  It  was  not  remarkable  that  a  body  of  colonistB| 
trained  in  the  imitation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Europe  of  three  centuries  ago,  should  use 
all  the  machinery  of  their  powerful  church  systems  to  influence  State  and  city  gOY- 
emments  to  evade  or  override  the  express  will  of  the  people ;  but  although  the  con- 
test may  be  prolonged,  as  it  was  till  1838  in  Now  Jersey,  the  final  result  will  always 
be  the  same.  In  this  State,  once  relieved  from  this  system,  the  people  took  the  field, 
and  since  the  civil  war  have  placed  New  Jersey  among  the  foremost  of  all  States  in 
the  most  ample  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  the  masses,  while  her  colleges,  acad- 
emies, professional  and  scientific  schools,  rank  high  in  the  general  record  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  startling  revelations  of  the  '^ central  committee"  of  1828  resulted  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  what  has  been  styled  ''the  first  comprehensive  and  practical  school  legis- 
lation'' in  the  State.  The  school  law  of  1829  contained  some  important  provisions, 
though  still  clinging  to  the  mischievous  idea  that  free  education  is  only  to  be  offered 
as  a  public  charity  to  pauperism  and  poverty.  It  included:  (1)  A  provision  for  an 
annual  State  appropriation  of  $20,000,  to  be  divided  among  the  towns  in  pro]H)rtion 
to  their  tax  valuation ;  (2)  a  body  of  town  school  conmiissioners,  empowered  to  dis- 
trict the  town  for  such  purpose,  examine  teachers,  inspect  the  schools,  and  report 
annually  on  their  quality;  (3)  an  election  of  school  trustees  in  each  district,  who 
were  authorized  to  provide  schoolhouses  and  take  the  full  control  of  schools;  (4)  the 
school  age  was  fixed  at  4  to  16,  as  a  guide  in  the  local  distribution  of  State  school 
funds. 

But  as  in  all  similar  contentions  between  the  mass  of  the  peoi)le  and  the  powerful 
organized  party  of  its  opponents,  the  inevitable  results  came.  In  1831  the  ecclesi- 
astical forces  captured  the  legislature  and  swept  from  the  statute  book  every  pro- 
Tision  for  a  practical  common  school  system.  By  this  law  the  State  funds  were  to 
he  paid  not  to  the  trustees  of  school  districts,  but  directly  to  all  sorts  of  schools  in 
session  in  the  town,  including,  of  course,  private  and  church  institutions.    The 
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school  district  lines  woro  abolished,  and  teachers  were  no  longer  required  to  submit 
to  examination  by  any  public  board. 

Hero  was  proposed  the  most  complete  surrender  of  a  State  government  to  the 
demands  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  record  by  any  American  Commonwealth  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  National  Government.  And  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact 
that  this  demand  was  not  coniined  to  one  church,  but  represented  practically  a  com- 
bination of  all  church  organizations.  In  fact,  the  Catholic  Church  in  our  country 
has  suffered  the  unjust  imputation  of  being  the  sole  opponent  of  the  American  com- 
mon school.  Until  a  period  not  forty  years  ago  the  same  attitude  toward  the  system 
of  public  instruction  was  taken  by  a  powerful  section  of  the  clergy  and  leading 
laity  of  evqry  influential  church.  It  is  noticeable  how,  through  the  free  and  seem- 
ingly helpless  effort  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people  during  a  period  of  almost 
three  centuries,  our  favored  land  has  been  fully  delivered  from  this  system.  This 
fact  should  be  a  significant  warning  to  all — that,  whatever  temporary  success  may 
attend  such  efforts  as  these,  the  movement  will  go  the  way  of  all  previous  efforts  of 
similar  character,  and  the  end  will  come  more  speedily  with  every  advancing  decade 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  nation. 

A  seven  years'  endurance  of  this  law  seems  to  have  been  the  final  test  of  the 
patience  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  On  July  16,  1838,  the  most  notable  conven- 
tion of  the  common  school  public  ever  held  in  the  State  assembled  at  Trenton. 
Chief  Justice  Homblower  presided,  and  Bishop  Doane,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  presented  an  address  to  the  people  that  remains  one  of  the  most  empbatic 
and  convincing  arguments  heard  during  the  first  section  of  the  present  century.  We 
ask  no  apology  for  presenting  this  memorable  document  in  full. 

TiiE  State  and  Educatiox. 

[An  address  to  tlio  people  of  New  Jersey  in  1838.*] 

'*  Fellow-Citizens  :  We  were  appointed  by  the  convention  of  your  own  delegates 
to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  We  approach  you  with  solicitude, 
as  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  interest  intrusted  to  iia,  yet,  as 
freemen  Hpeaking  to  freemen,  with  prevailing  confidence. 

'^Tbe  points  which  we  propose  for  your  attention,  and,  if  we  might,  would  press 
into  every  heart,  are  few,  simple,  and  practical;  the  necessary  consequences,  it 
seems  to  us,  from  principles  which  all  admit.  We  say  that  knowledge  is  the  uni- 
versal right  of  man,  and  we  need  bring  no  clearer  demonstration  than  that  intellec- 
tual nature,  capable  of  it,  thirsting  for  it.  expanding  and  aspiring  with  it,  which  is 
God's  own  argument  in  every  living  soul;  wo  say  that  the  assertion  for  himself  of 
this  inherent  right,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  abilities  and  opportunities,  is  the  uni- 
versal duty  of  man,  and  that  whoever  fails  of  it  thwarts  the  design  of  his  Creator, 
and,  in  proportion  as  ho  neglects  the  gift  of  God,  dwarfs  and  enslaves  and  brutifies 
the  high  capacity  for  truth  and  liberty  which  he  inherits.  And  all  experience  and 
every  page  of  history  confirm  the  assertion,  in  the  close  kindred  which  has  every- 
where been  i)rovod  of  ignorance  and  vice  with  wretchedness  and  slavery.  And  we 
say,  further,  that  the  security  of  this  inherent  right  to  every  individual,  and  its 
extension,  in  the  fullest  measure,  to  the  greatest  number,  is  the  universal  interest  of 
man;  so  that  they  who  deny  or  abridge  it  to  their  fellows^  or  who  encourage,  or, 
from  want  of  proper  influence,  permit  them  to  neglect  it,  are  undermining  the  foun- 
dations of  government,  weakening  the  hold  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
that  unsettling  and  dissolving  of  all  human  institutions  which  must  result  in 
anarchy  and  ruin  and  in  which  they  who  have  the  greatest  stake  must  be  the 
greatest  sufferers.     A  lesson,  clearly  taught  by  that  divine  philosophy'.  In  which  the 


>  Tbe  convention  assembled  in  Trenton  on  the  27th  and  28th  or  January,  1838,  Chief  Justice  Hom- 
blower presiding.  The  address  was  prepared  by  the  Right  Kev.  George  "W.  Doane,  in  behalf  of  a  oom- 
niittee  consisting  of  Bishop  Doane,  cliairman.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M.  J.  Rhees,  T.  Frelinghiiyaen,  J.  S. 
Green,  D.  B.  Ryall,  A.  B.  Dod,  A.  At  wood,  and  S.  R.  Gommere. 
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ICakcr  of  mankind  becomes  tlieir  teaclrer,  reveals  the  world  as  but  one  ncigborhood 
and  men  as  brethren  of  one  family,  and  writes  upon  all  social  institutions  these 
golden  truths,  the  fundamentals  and  essentials  of  the  true  political  economy,  which 
neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  ever  disregarded  with  impunity:  'All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them/  'None  of 
us  liveth  to  himself.'  'Whether  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the  memlx^rs  rejoice  with  it;'  'Boar  ye  one  anothcr*s 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ/ 

''  If  the  truth  of  these  positions  bo  established  their  application  is  self-evident, 
and  there  never  was  a  nation  since  the  world  was  made  in  which  their  obligation 
was  so  clear  or  its  application  so  important.  In  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  the 
people  are  the  governors.  In  practice  they  ought  to  be.  And  is  ignorance  the  qual- 
ification for  good  government  f  Would  yon  select  a  man  to  make  your  laws  who  can 
not  read,  or  one  who  can  not  write  to  executo  themf  Yet  the  authority  which 
they  exercise  and  thr  abuses  of  which  they  are  capable  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  theirs  from  whom  all  power  proceeds,  and  without  whose  permission  no  wrong 
can  be  done.  Fellow-citizens,  we  are  republicans.  Our  country  is  our  Common* 
wealth.  Wo  have  all  an  equal  share  in  her.  Her  laws  are  alike  for  the  protection 
of  all.  Her  institutions  are  alike  for  the  advantage  of  all.  Her  blessings  are  our 
common  privilege.  Her  glory  is  our  common  pride.  But  common  privileges  impose 
a  common  responsibility,  and  equal  rights  can  never  be  disjoined  from  equal  duties. 
The  Constitution,  which  under  God  secures  our  liberties,  is  in  the  keeping  of  us  all. 
It  is  a  sacred  trust  which  no  man  can  delegate.  He  holds  it  for  himself  not  only, 
but  for  his  children,  for  posterity,  and  for  the  world,  and  he  who  can  not  read  it, 
who  does  not  understand  its  provisions,  who  could  not  on  a  just  occasion  assert  its 
principles,  no  more  sustains  the  character  of  an  American  citizen  than  the  man  who 
would  not  seal  it  with  his  blood. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  education  is  a  private  matter  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
everik'  parent  to  x>rovido  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children.  In  theory  it  is  so. 
But  there  are  some  who  can  not  and  there  are  more  who  will  not  make  provision. 
And  the  question,  then,  is.  Shall  the  State  suffer  from  individual  inability  or  from  indi- 
Tidual  neglect f  When  the  child  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in  the  way  in  which 
he  ought  to  go  commits  a  crime  against  the  State,  the  law^  with  iron  hand,  comes  in 
between  the  parent  and  his  offspring  and  takes  charge  of  the  offender.  And  shall 
there  be  provision  to  punish  only  and  none  to  prevent f  Shall  the  only  offices  in 
which  the  State  is  known  be  those  of  jailor  and  of  executioner?  Shall  she  content 
herself  with  the  stem  attribute  of  justice  and  discard  the  gentler  ministries  of 
mercy  f  It  was  said  of  Draco's  laws  that  they  were  writ  with  blood.  Is  it  less  true 
of  any  State  which  makes  provision  for  the  whipping  post,  the  penitentiary,  the 
scaffold,  and  leaves  the  education  of  her  children  to  individual  effort  or  precarious 
charity f  It  was  well  said  by  the  distinguished  head  of  our  judiciary,'  even  more 
distinguished  as  the  president  of  the  late  convention  for  common  schools,  '  The  State 
has  an  interest  in  every  child  within  her  limits.'  May  not  still  more  than  this  with 
equal  truth  bo  said— the  welfare,  nay,  the  being,  of  the  State  is  bound  up  in  the 
character  of  every  child  f  Think  of  the  blessings  which  Washington,  and  Franklin, 
And  Fulton,  and  Marshall  have  brought  down  upon  our  land.  Think  of  the  scorn 
and  execration  which  the  name  of  Arnold  brings  with  it,  the  single  name  in  our 
whole  history  at  which  the  nation  needs  to  blush. 

"If  the  positions  be  maintained  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  free 
State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her  children,  we  are  prepared,  fellow-citizens, 
;for  the  inquiry,  How  far  has  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  connected — the  State  of  New  Jersey  f  That 
the  duty  of  making  some  provision  for  this  end  has  long  been  recognized,  the  twenty- 


'    >  Chief  Justice  Homblower,  by  Lis  dcporUiieut  aa  the  presiding  officer  of  the  oonveDtion,  added 
new  dignity  to  his  office  and  to  himself. 
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one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  first  act  'to  create  a  fnnd  for 
the  support  of  free  schools'  sufficiently  attest.  That  what  has  heen  done  is  iuBufiS- 
cient,  you  liave  yourselves  borne  witness  in  the  general  impulse  which,  in  December 
and  January  last,  originated  so  many  of  those  primary  assemblies — in  oar  Repablio 
the  true  sources  of  power  and  influence — for  the  consideration  of  this  subject;  and 
in  that  large,  intelligent,  and  most  respectable  convention,  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  yourselves  to  express  your  own  views  on  the  provisions  for  the  public 
instruction,  by  which  it  was  resolved  with  singular  unanimity  that  'the  general  laws 
of  this  State  on  the  subject  of  common  schools  are  essentially  defective  and  oaght  to 
be  repealed. '  Into  the  question,  *  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the  present  law  f '  the 
convention  did  not  enter.  It  was  for  them  to  declare  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a 
more  effective  system  of  instruction.  The  plan  and  its  provisions  they  left  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  course  which  the  conven- 
tion pursued  is  even  more  becoming  for  us — the  rather  as  the  matter  is  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  course  of  legislative  action.  And  after  all,  fellow-citizens,  the  ques- 
tion what  the  law  is,  is  by  no  means  so  important  as  the  question,  What  is  public 
sentiment f  If  the  people  are  but  right  the  legislature  never  will  be  greatly  wrong; 
or  if  they  should,  the  remedy  is  easy  and  the  cure  infallible. 

''  Omitting  all  considerations,  then,  of  what  has  been  or  of  what  may  be  legislatiye 
enactments  on  the  subject,  we  address  you  as  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  say  that 
it  is  your  duty  and  your  highest  interest  to  provide  and  to  maintain,  within  the  reach 
of  every  child,  the  means  of  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  him  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  will  enable  him,  by  subsequent  exertion,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  unconquerable  will,  to  attain  the  highest  eminence  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  power  which  God  may  place  within  his  reach.  We  utterly  repudiate  as 
unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that  there  is  to  be  an 
education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a 
thinner  air,  a  paler  sky  f  Does  not  the  glorious  suu  pour  down  his  golden  flood  as 
cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  upon  the  rich  man's  palace f  Have  not  the 
cotter*8  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all  the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melody,  and 
beauty  of  luxuriant  nature  as  the  pale  sons  of  kings  f  Or  is  it  on  the  mind  that  God 
has  stamped  the  imprint  of  a  baser  birth,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an 
inborn  certainty  that  his  lot  is  to  crawl,  not  climb f  It  is  not  so.  God  has  not  done 
it.  Man  can  not  do  it.  Mind  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  bears  no  mark  of 
high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  needs  no  bound  of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  circum- 
stance. It  asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  It  is  heaven  bom,  and  it  aspires 
to  heaven.  Weakness  does  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty  can  not  repress  it.  Difficulties 
do  but  stimulate  its  vigor.  And  the  poor  tallow  chandler's  son  that  sits  up  all  the 
night  to  read  the  book  which  an  apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should 
miss  it  in  the  morning,  shall  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to 
the  domain  of  science,  shall  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord  and  bring  it 
harmless  from  the  skies.'  The  common  school  is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the 
school  for  poor  men's  children,  but  as  the  light  and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  be 
the  best  school  because  it  is  the  first  school ;  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is 
one-half.  Who  does  not  know  the  value  to  a  community  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  the 
pure  element  of  water?  And  infinitely  more  than  this  is  the  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon school;  for  it  is  the  fountain  at  which  the  mind  drinks  and  is  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  its  career  of  usefulness  and  glory. 

*' Fellow-citizens,  it  is  the  wise  ordinance  of  God  that  man  shall  work  for  what 
he  values.  In  all  the  dealings  of  your  ordinary  life  you  act  upon  the  principle. 
You  plow  your  fields.  You  urge  your  spindles.  You  ply  your  fisheries.  You  tend 
your  shops.  With  sweat  of  brow  or  sweat  of  brain  each  precious  thing  that  man 
possesses  must  be  gained  and  kept.  At  no  less  price  can  liberty  and  its  attendant 
blessings  be  enjoyed.     'That  which  makes  a  good  constitution,'  said  wise  and  pm- 


'  See  Franklin'H  Life. 
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dent  William  Penn,*  'must  also  keep  it,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qnalities  whicb, 
because  they  descend  not  with  inheritance,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtu- 
oas  education  of  youth.'  Ask  not,  then,  when  we  enjoin  on  you  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  public  instruction,  where  the  cost  shall  come  from!  Were  your  boose 
beset  with  robbers,  would  you  stop  to  ask  the  cost  of  its  defense  f  If  an  invading 
army  were  to  land  to-morrow  on  our  shores,  must  we  stop  to  count  the  cost  before 
we  march  to  meet  and  to  repel  themf  The  common  schools  are  in  the  place  to  us  of 
arms  and  troops  and  fleets.  The^-  are  our  nurseries  of  men.  They  are  indeed  '  the 
cheap  defense  of  nations.' 

What  constitulcB  a  State? 
Kot  liij^h-raiscd  battlements  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned, 

Kot  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Wliere,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Xot  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
"Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

Xo— Men,  high-minded  Men. 
***** 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State.* 

"Fellow-citizens,  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  shall  be  the  present  character,  what 
shall  be  the  future  destiny  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  indeed  a  goodly  heritage,  but 
it  has  been  long  and  shamefully  neglected.  We  have  undervalued  our  x)rivilege8. 
We  have  overlooked  our  duties.  We  have  been  content  to  be  a  pendent  merely, 
when  we  ought  to  be  an  independent  State.  There  is  now,  thank  God,  the  sound  as 
of  a  trumpet  in  the  land  that  stirs  the  old  heroic  blood.  We  feel  the  remnant  sparks 
of  the  forgotten  fire  which  warmed  our  fathers'  hearts.  The  spirit  of  the  elder  day 
is  breathing  on  us  with  its  quickening  and  invigorating  power.  Let  us  accept  the 
omen.  Let  ns  obey  the  noble  impulse.  Let  us  arise  to  duty  and  to  glory.  Men 
of  New  Jersey,  it  is  you  that  are  to  rise.  You  are  the  State.  You  create  and  you 
control  the  legislature.  You  enact  and  you  sustain  the  laws.  Yours  are  the  means. 
Yours  is  the  influence.  Yours  is  the  work.  You  make,  you  are  the  State.  Gk>  on  as 
yon  have  now  begun.  The  system  of  common  schools  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
present  legislature,  take  into  your  own  hands.  If  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  see 
that  the  next  legislature  make  it  such.  Act  together.  Act  with  system.  Act  like 
men.  The  organization  for  the  purpose  is  complete.  The  general  committee,  the 
committees  of  correspondence  for  the  counties,  the  committees  of  the  townships — 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  that  is  not  reached ;  there  is  not.  a  citizen  of  New  Jer- 
sey whose  heart  may  not  be  roused  by  this  electric  chain.  Lay  to  your  hands,  theOi 
and  employ  it  well.  The  work  is  great,  and  great  must  be  the  effort,  and  great  the 
confidence.  Yon  must  trust  yourselves.  You  must  trust  your  fellow-citizens.  You 
most  trust  the  legislature.  A  system  of  public  instruction  is  a  great  and  ardnons 
enterprise.  You  must  repose  such  confidence  in  those  who  are  to  Arame  it  as  shall 
enable  them  to  do  it  well.  When  it  is  framed  you  will  do  wisely  to  commit  its  over- 
sight, subject  to  legislative  supervision,  to  a  judicious  board,^  selected  carefully  from 
your  most  tried  and  faithful  men,  with  wisdom  to  direct  and  with  devotion  to  exert 

•  Preface  to  the  Frame  of  Government,  1682. 

*Sir  William  Jones,  in  imitation  of  Alca'us. 

'It  la  said  that  there  are  prejudfoes  against  a  board  of  education  and  a  superintendent.  We  can 
hardly  think  that  they  are  general.  If  so,  our  appeal  is  to  the  good,  sterling,  common  snnse  of  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there  a  turnpike  road,  or  a  st€»amboat,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cotton  factory,  whoae 
afikirs  are  not  intrusted  to  a  board  of  managers  ?  Is  there  a  mill  in  all  the  State  without  a  miller,  or 
a  locomotive  in  the  land  without  an  engineer?  Is  the  education  of  the  people  less  important  than 
•U  these?    Oris  the  system  of  public  education  to  be  the  only  case  of  a  machine  that  goes  alone f 
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ite  powers.  Above  all,  give  tlio  direction  of  the  engine,  with  a  largo  and  liberal 
(liscretion,  to  a  skillful  engineer.  And  when  it  is  made  and  manned,  and  set  in 
operation,  you  must  still  support  it ;  yon  must  watch  over  it ;  you  most  bo  yoarselves 
a  part  of  it.  The  school  fund  is  not  equal  to  the  work.  And  if  it  were,  it  would 
not  be  so  well  for  you.  Tax  yourselves  for  the  support  of  common  schools  and  yoa 
will  never  be  in  dxinger  of  tasLatiou  from  a  foreign  power — you  will  need  less  taxa- 
tion for  the  supi>ort  of  pauperism  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  Look  to  your 
schoolhouses.  Sec  that  they  are  conveuient  of  access,  that  they  are  comfortable, 
that  they  are  noat  and  tasteful.  Look  to  the  teachers.  See  that  they  are  taught 
themselves  and  ax)t  to  teach;  men  that  fear  God  and  love  thoir  country.  See  that 
they  are  well  accommodated,  well  treated,  well  remunerated.  Bespect  them  and  they 
will  respect  themselves,  and  your  children  will  rc8x>ect  them.  Look  to  the  scholars. 
Have  them  much  in  your  eye,  and  always  in  your  heart.  Keniember  you  are  to  grow 
old  among  them.     Remember  you  are  to  die  and  leave  your  country  in  their  hands. 

^*  'Good  common  schools,*  says  Governor  Everett,  of  Massacliusotts,  'are  the  basis 
of  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.'  This  ia  precisely  what  they  are,  tho 
basia  of  a  system;  but  tho  basis  only.  Let  us  now  lay  their  broad  foundations  deep 
and  strong — foundations  that  will  stand  themselves  and  bear  the  noble  structure 
which  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  as  wo  trust,  will  rear  upon  them. 
Wo  arc  the  citizens  of  a  small  State.  We  can  not,  by  our  votes,  control  tho 
electoral  college.  AVc  can  not,  by  our  political  influence,  aspire  to  be  the  Empire 
State  of  the  confederacy.  But  there  is  a  nobler  empire,  whose  dominion  does  not 
come  by  numbers  or  by  jihysical  power.  Wo  may  aspire,  if  we  are  just  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  opportunities,  to  wield  the  suffrage  of  mind.  The  men  of  Athens  were 
but  few,  their  territory  small,  their  soil  indififerent,  yet  did  Athenian  arms  prevail 
against  tho  myriads  of  the  East;  and  to  Athenian  letters  and  Athenian  arts  a<lmir- 
ing  nations  still  award  tho  palm.  In  tho  same  noble  lists  let  us  engage;  and  make 
the  mastery  of  intellect  the  x>rize  of  our  ambition.  Let  us  devote  ourselves  andcou- 
secrurtc  tho  State  to  tho  great  work  of  education.  Let  us  lay  hold  in  earnest  of  tlie 
remarkable  advantages  which  wo  possess  in  this  respect,  in  our  accessible  ^Kisition, 
onr  temperate  climate,  our  freedom  from  absorbing  interests,  the  moderate  habits, 
and  th<^  simple  manners  of  our  }>eoxde.  Let  us  sustain  our  x)rosent  seats  of  learning; 
aiul  let  kindred  institutions  in  every  varied  form  be  multiplied  about  us.  Let  us 
collect  tho  children  of  the  land,  and  on  their  minds  make  tho  mark  which  shall  go 
down  to  latest  generations.  Let  other  States  ^xcel  in  commerce,  or  in  agricul- 
ture, or  in  manufactures.  But  let  the  staple  of  our  State  be  mind;  the  products  of 
our  soil,  with  God  to  bless  tho  culture,  knowledge,  and  patriotism,  and  virtue;  our 
highest  object  and  our  noblest  aim  to  bo  the  State  of  common  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges — ^the  educating  State,  the  nursery  of  freemen." 

The  event  proved  tliat  the  convention  had  not  mistaken  the  jmrposo  of  tho  inllu- 
cntial  and  progressive  majority  of  the  people.  Tho  legislature  of  the  following  win- 
ter rejicaled  the  law  of  1831,  and  reeuacted  substantially  tho  act  of  1829,  revised  and 
improved.  In  this  act  the  limitation  of  tho  State  educational  bounty  to  tho  children 
of  paupers  and  the  poor  disappeared  forever.  The  State  appropriation  was  raised 
to  }pilO,0(H.)  annually,  tho  money  to  bo  given  exclusively  to  public  scliools — the  town- 
Hhix>s  rc<iuire<l  to  raise  $2  for  every  $1  received  from  tho  State,  tho  moneys  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all,  a  board  of  examiners  for  each  county  authorized  to  examine  teachers, 
the  minimum  of  tho  school  age  lixed  at  5  years,  and  district  lines  restored.  A  sup- 
plementary act  in  1845  established  a  general  suiMjrin tendency  of  schools  over  the 
two  most  advanced  counties,  with-  the  x>ower  to  accept  the  same  privilege  by  tho 
other  counties  at  their  own  choice.  This  took  place  in  1846,  and  from  this  first  rec- 
ognition of  the  common  school  idea  dates  the  real  progress  of  popular  education  in 
New  Jersey. 

But  the  actual  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  country  may  be  gathered 
from  tho  report  of  Mr.  H.  F.  King,  first  Stato  superintendent  in  1848.     Ilis  plan  for 
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Increaeed  appropriations;  new  logiBlutiou  to  aid  in  building  and  furnishing  Bcliool- 
houses,  to  onforco  general  attendance  on  school,  and  for  the  estahlishmeut  of  school 
libraries,  Trith  an  eloquent  plea  to  the  friends  of  edneation,  is  enforced  by  the  most 
graphic  pictare  of  the  actual  condition  of  affiairs. 

In  1844-1846  the  following  articles  were  placed  in  the  revised  constitution  of  Now 
Jersey: 

'*AimciJB  TV, — Section  7. — The  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  all  nioney^ 
ateck,  and  other  property,  which  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  or 
received  into  the  treasury  under  the  provision  of  any  law  heretofore  passed  to  aug- 
ment the  said  fund,  shall  be  securely  invested  and  remain  a  i>erpetual  fund;  and  the 
income  thereof,  except  so  inuch  as  it  ttiay  be  judged  expedient  to  apply  to  an  increase 
of  the  capital,  shall  bo  annnally  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  schools  for 
the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  i>oople  of  the  State ;  and  it  shall  not  be^competent  for  the 
legislature  to  borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  any 
other  purpose  under  any  pretense  whatever. '^ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  patriot  to  believe  that  to  every  American  State 
in  its  most  vital  and  sacred  interest,  the  education  of  its  children  for  American 
citisoBship,  there  comes  ouee  in  its  history  a  leader  who  is  not  only  an  educator  of 
iin(j[neBtioned  ability  but  an  apostle  of  nnivcrsal  education.  Such  an  one  was  James 
Pylo  Wickersham,  sux>erintendent  of  ooBimon  schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1866  to  1881.  Bom  in  the  State,  of  good  English  stock,  a  country  schoolmaster 
at  the  ago  of  16,  and  from  that  age  on  nntil  his  honorable  public  career  termi- 
nated in  an  appointment  as  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Denmark,  holding 
shlmost  every  office  of  importance,  loi'^al  aud  State,  in  educational  affairs ;  creator 
and  principal  of  the  first  State  normal  school  at  Millersburg,  State  snperinteodont 
daring  the  fifteen  most  important  years  of  the  development  of  the  present  system 
of  public  instruction,  with  a  hand  in  every  good  movement  for  educational  reform; 
prosident  of  State  and  national  teachers^  associations,  chief  architect  of  the  famomi 
system  of  teachers'  institutes  of  the  State,  and  author  widely  read  and  of  extended 
influence,  universally  respected  by  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country,  he  would 
seem  to  -have  been  to  his  native  Commonwealth  what  Benjamin  Franklin  became  to 
tlio  entire  colonial  life,  the  representative  of  good  schooling  and  good  training  for 
the  now  type  of  American  civilization  that  emerged  from  the  clouds  and  thunders  of 
the  great  civil  war. 

It  will  bo  ii  grateful  task  to  give  a  fit  ro<.-ord  of  his  administration  as  State  sui>er- 
iutendent  of  schools  at  the  proper  jilace  in  a  subsequent  work.  But  hero  it  may  well 
be  said  that  in  no  way  has  he  better  served  the  educational  public  of  the  country 
than  by  the  closing  work  of  his  life,  the  admirable  History  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylrauia,  publii^o<l  in  188G.  As  a  careful  and  Judicial  record  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Amerieau  common  school  out  of  a  most  complex  tangle  of  hostile  elen^nts  and 
eBTirouments,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  our  national  educational  history. 
As  a  conclusive  argument  for  all  tliat  has  yet  been  achieved  by  the  American  common 
school,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  charming  historical  narrative  and  glowing  with  the 
patriotic  appreciation  of  the  radical  significance  of  universal  education  to  a  repub- 
lican state,  it  will  attract  and  inspire  while  it  iustructs.  Had  many  States  of  the 
Union  been  so  fortunate  in  the  attempt  to  narrate  their  cdncatibnal  history,  a  work 
like  the  }>resent  would  have  been  almost  an  impei'tinence.  His  book  stands  alone, 
yot  a  model  for  the  coining  race  of  enthusiastic  young  scholars  who  will  discover  a 
new  field  of  historical  investigation  in  the  story  of  the  American  system  of  universal 
education,  without  which  the  history  of  academies,  universities,  and  all  private 
ecclesiastical  and  corporate  schools  of  the  sec^ondary  and  higher  culture  must  be 
Izagmentary  and  often  misleading.  No  apology  is  need(^d  for  making  this  record  of 
oducaiioaal  history  of  Pennsylvania  from  1785  to  1840  practically  an  abstract 
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of  tlio  copious  narrativo  of  tliis  author,  \7itl1  our  own  comment  on  what  seems  to 
be  the  occasional  bias  of  citizenship  of  his  own  great  Commonwealtb. 

The  reader  who  comes  from  our  account  of  the  educational  status  of  the  provinee 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  story  of  the  first  half  century  of  its  history  as  one  of  the  most 
important  States  of  the  new  Republic,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  statement  that 
at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  were  the  most  anprom- 
ising  periods  of  its  educational  condition  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  State  thea 
had  a  population  of  350,000,  outside  a  few  important  centers  thinly  sprinkled  over  a 
vast  area  of  45,215  square  miles.  The  old-time  interest  inspired  by  William  Penn, 
Franklin,  Rush,  and  other  laborers  in  education,  was  largely  local  and  munieipal, 
and  offered  few  opportunics  for  the  rural  districts.  The  main  achievement  so  far  had 
been  the  establishment  of  several  reliable  schools  in  Philadelphia,  including  the 
University  and  the  Friends'  public  school.  The  different  religious  denominations 
were,  as  usual,  at  their  work  of  establishing  education  on  sectarian  lines,  although 
some  of  them,  like  the  Presbyterians,  had  a  broader  outlook  beyond  their  own  honse- 
hold  of  faith  than  others.  But  then,  as  for  an  entire  generation  afterwards,  the 
children  of  the  common  people  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  nationality,  sec- 
tarianism, and  social  discrimination.  ''In  1775  not  only  was  the  number  of  scholarly 
men  in  the  province  small,  but  comparatively  few  grown  persons  could  do  more  than 
read,  write,  and  calculate  according  to  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  many 
remained  wholly  illiterate."  '^  The  college,  the  Friends'  public  school,  the  academy 
at  Germantown,  and  scarcely  a  half  dozen  private  classical  schools  in  the  older 
settled  counties,  with  in  all  an  attendance  of  300  or  400  students,  absolutely  ezhaost 
the  advantages  of  this  character  enjoyed  at  home  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers." 

In  1776  the  first  provisional  constitution  was  formed  for  the  State,  and  in  it  we  find 
the  following  provisions  concerning  education :  ''A  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  each  county  by  the  legislature  for  the  correct  instruction  of  yoath,  with 
such  salaries  to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public  aS  may  enable  them  to  instruct  yoath 
at  low  x)riccs,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one 
or  more  universities.''  In  1789-90  the  subject  of  education  came  before  the  conven- 
tion on  constitutional  revision,  and  here  was  the  first  great  ''general  engagement" 
of  the  opposing  forces  of  universal  education  in  the  new  Commonwealth.  Under  the 
lead  of  Timothy  Pickering,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  resident  of  the  portion 
of  Pennsylvania  settled  from  New  England,  a  proposition  was  made  for  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  New  England  system  of  general  education.  Defeated  in 
this,  Mr.  Pickering  substituted  a  compromise  measure,  under  which  the  battle  for 
the  free  education  of  the  whole  people  was  fought  with  varied  success  until  1874. 
This  clause  in  the  revised  constitution  of  1790  reads  as  follows: 

"  Akticlk  Yll.— Section  1, — The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State  in  such  manner 
that  the  i)oor  may  be  taught  gratis. 

"  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning." 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  had  made  provision  for  an  indiscriminate  appropriation 
of  public  lands  to  seminaries  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  years  it  seemed  chiefly 
t-o  concern  the  fathers  of  the  State  to  "aid  the  church  and  neighborhood  schools  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a  hundred  years." 
Between  1790  and  1834,  the  period  now  under  consideration,  "  there  were  contributed 
funds  to  one  university,  five  colleges,  and  about  sixty  academies,  one  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  State,' a  sum  amounting  to  $400,000  or  $500,000."  In  this  way  did  the 
antipublic  school  sentiment  of  the  State  interpret  the  provision  of  the  constitution, 
"for  the  establishment  of  schools."  None  of  these  "seminaries''  were  under  State 
control,  although  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  under  the  direction  of  officials 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  county,  and  most  of  them  were  required  to  educate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "poor,  gratis."  The  only  provision  of  the  legislature  appropriating 
60,000  acres  of  land  for  public  schools  failed  of  eff'ect,  the  land  having  been  appro- 
priated to  themselves  by  the  academies,  which  were  practically  the  only  efficient 
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educational  power  in  the  field.  It  was  twenty-five  years  from  tlie  foundinj^  of  tho 
State  and  the  first  constitutional  x)rovi8ion  for  education  before  the  Commonwealth, 
in  1802,  provided  by  general  statute  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  poor. 
.  A  rally  was  made  by  the  friends  of  a  common  school  system  in  1794,  and  a  bill  con- 
taining the  elements  of  snch  a  scheme  was  drawn  by  the  educational  committee,  and 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  lost  in  conference.  This  was  the  last  distinctive  effort 
for  a  general  system  of  public  instruction  until  the  law  of  183-1,  forty  years  later;  the 
edncntional  Gettysburg  of  Pennsylvania,  which  permanently  crippled  the  forces  of 
the  opposition.  But,  as  in  the  groat  civil  war,  the  hostile  force,  though  grievously 
wounded,  held  on  for  an  obstinate  resistance  through  another  period,  including  the 
passing  of  several  generations  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

In  1802  an  act  was  passed  to  ''provide  for  the  e<lucation  of  the  poor  class,  gratis." 
This  act,  renewed  in  180-1,  and  somewhat  improved  in  1809,  remained  in  operation 
nntil  the  radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  State  occurred  in  1834.  It  is  said  that 
''this  art  did  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  school,  nor  did  it  attempt 
to  regulate  in  any  way  the  existing  schools  it  proposed  to  patronize.^'  ''It  compelled 
parents  to  make  a  i)ublic  record  of  their  2)Overty,  to  i>auperize  themselves,  and  to 
send  their  children  to  school  with  this  invidious  mark  upon  them.'^  Here  did  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  first  half  cc^ntury  of  the  National  Union,  cast  in  her  lot  with  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South  rather  than  with  New  England  and  New  York,  in  her  policy  for 
the  nonedncation  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  meager  endowments  of  acade- 
mies and  colleges  wore  good  in  their  way.  This  was  probably  the  only  way  then 
available  in  the  state  of  public  opinion  by  which  the  State  could  grant  material  aid 
to  education.  It  not  only  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
but,  what  was  more  harmful,  built  up  a  great  educational  interest  that  for  more 
than  half  a  century  fought  the  common  school  idea  at  every  point,  and  to  this  day 
remains  victorious  at  the  most  vital  department  in  the  school  system  of  a  State— the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  normal  seminaries  in  which  are  trained  the 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  people. 

But,  as  in  Virginia  and  the  South,  this  policy  from  the  first  was  obliged  to  contend 
against  an  able,  zealous,  and  persistent  minority.  The  common  school  public  waa 
always  a  force  not  to  be  despised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  here,  as  in  the  State  of  Now 
York,  the  truth  ''hid  from  the  wise  and  itrudenf  fathers  in  the  church  and  great 
schools  was  "revealed  unto  the  babes"  who,  during  all  these  years,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  ])eople.  From  the  first,  without  a  notable  exception,  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  persisted  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  its  economical 
policy  in  educational  matters,  and  in  every  instance  a  report  was  laid  before  that 
bo<1y  in  which  the  advantages  of  universal  education  under  the  patronage  of  the 
State  were  pictured  clearly  and  often  with  extraordinary  power.  A  stout  volume 
could  be  gathered  even  of  extracts  from  these  messages  and  reports  which  would 
not  only  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  education,  but  furnish  a  series 
of  admirable  themes  for  ]Hiblic  declamation  by  the  school  children  of  to-day.  There 
is  no  want  in  the  literature  of  public  education  so  pressing  as  a  series  of  works  of  this 
Gharact<3r  in  every  State,  containing  the  whole  or  copious  extracts  from  these  utter- 
ances of  distinguished  public  men  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  And  no  refu- 
tation so  comi)lete  for  every  educational  heresy  now  afloat  could  be  furnished  as  these 
classics,  the  high-water  mark  of  American  statesmanship,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
comment  showing  "with  what  a  price"  has  this  iieople  of  the  United  States  bought 
this  bounteous  provision  of  the  American  common  school. 

In  1812  a  supplementary  law  to  tbe  statute  of  1809  was  passed  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  establish 
public  schools  in  such  manner  as  the  council  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  adjacent 
municipal  districts  should  approve.  Six  years  later  Philadelphia  was  declared  "  the 
first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,'*  with  the  power  to  providt^  a  system  of  educa- 
tion on  the  Lancastorian  plan,  at  public  expense.     This  included  the  provision  for 
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"a  model  school/'  in  which  tho  older  children  and  youth  TTorc  snpposod  to  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  under  this  the  most  imperfect  and  wasteful  method  of  public  educa- 
tion that  ever  deluded  the  American  i)eople.  Under  this  loose-joiuted  arrangement 
one  master  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  great  school  of  several  hundred  children,  his 
only  assistants  being  such  of  the  older  pupils  as  could  be  intrusted  with  the  teach- 
ing and  discipline  of  tho  younger  classes.  Hero  was  sown  the  seeds  of  tho  diaease 
that  so  long,  like  a  malaria  in  the  vitals,  has  cnrsed  the  common  school  systenis  of 
all  tho  English-speaking  peoples;  the  belief  that  anybody  and  everybody,  fh)m  an 
impecunious  dame  to  a  green  school  boy  or  girl,  is  good  enough  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  responsible  educational  posi  tion — the  elementary  training  of  the  child.  To  call 
this  ''model  school'' of  Philadelphia  the  ''oldest  normal  school  in  the  United  States" 
is  a  misreprosentatlon  of  tho  true  idea  of  a  State  or  city  training  school  for  teachers. 
Its  claim  to  this  high  compliment  is  less  than  that  of  any  respectable  academy  or 
college  that  in  giving  a  youth  a  competent  general  education  does  lay  the  foanda- 
tions  of  success  in  the  work  of  instruction  according  to  the  maxim  "You  can  teach 
only  what  you  know  and  as  yon  know  it.''  Under  the  incubus  of  this  theory  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  in  Pennsylvania  established 
schools,  all  of  which  died  a  natural  death  as  soon  as  the  people  of  the  State  woke  up 
to  their  duty  of  placing  on  the  ground  a  genuine  system  of  common  instrnctiou,  free 
from  the  old  discrimination  in  favor  of  poverty,  in  1834. 

Dr.  Wickersham  gives  a  copious  list  of  the  various  local,  church,  and'charity 
schools  by  which  the  people  of  Philadelphia  for  almost  half  a  century  attempted  in 
good  faith  to  educate  tho  children.  As  early  as  1800  there  were  more  than  200  pri- 
vate schools  taught  by  women  in  tho  city.  Chief  among  them  was  the  benevolent 
system  of  the  Quakers,  who  supported,  in  connection  with  tho  Friends'  Public 
School,  14  charity  schools  in  1824.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  until  a  later 
date  also  supported  a  system  of  elementary  schools.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Bishop 
"White  labored  to  build  up  tho  original  English  system  of  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
elementary  instruction  ill  the  "  three  r's"  was  combined  with  moral  and  religions 
catechising,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  city  was  long  handi- 
capped by,  and  to-day  bears  the  marks  of,  these  false  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
illiteracy  of  the  less-favored  classes.  It  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  "good  old 
way,"  a  superior  class  bending  down  to  a  lower  class  to  dispense  such  "aid  and 
comfort,-'  mental  and  spiritual,  as  in  its  estimation  will  be  adapted  to  fit  and  not 
unfit  the  children  of  want  in  preparing  for  their  proper  sphere  of  life. 

And  when,  in  1818,  tho  city  woke  up  to  the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  its  scatter- 
ing and  wasteful  separate,  denominational,  and  private  efforts,  it  still  looked  abroad 
for  leadership  and  invited  Lancaster  himself  to  the  superintendence  of  tho  now  sys- 
tem of  Lancasterian  schools.  This  famous  educator  was  born  in  humble  circum- 
stances in  London,,  where,  in  the  attempt  to  breast  the  great  flood  of  lower  class 
ignorance  and  dependence  in  the  England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  opened  a 
school  in  his  father's  house  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood  in  1778  As 
the  school  grew  he  was  forced  to  call  on  the  assistance  of  his  older  pupils  for  instruc- 
tion. The  system  caught  the  fancy  of  distinguished  people;  was  appreciated  by 
King  George  the  Third;  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Lancaster,  attracted  attention 
among  the  literati  and  educators.  A  groat  number  of  schools  under  what  was  named 
"The  Lancasterian  System,"  were  established  in  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  some 
people  were  aided  by  this  crude  arrangement  and,  under  the  name  "  Model  Schools,'' 
a  sort  of  normal  school  system  war  established. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1805,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  of  the  different  religious  sects  to  educate  the  children  of  the  city,  sent  a 
deputation  to  England  to  examine  tho  system.  The  famous  "Public  School  Society," 
that  for  forty  years  attempted  to  deal  with  tho  problem  of  public  education  in  the 
metropolis,  adopted  this  scheme  of  instruction.  It  won  the  approval  of  several 
eminrnt  statesmen,  DeAVitt  Clinton  giving  it  a  persistent  support.  In  1818  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  moved  by  the  same  excitement.    Lancaster  himself  was  brought 
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to  tlie  city  ami  placed  at  the  head  of  tlio  new  system  of  schools.  He  remained  several 
years  i:i  the  State.  Ho  was  invited  to  South  America,  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Bolivar,  in  1823.  But  the  public  interest  lia<l  greatly  declined  when  ho  returned. 
He  live<l  m  Philadelphia  in  sickness  and  poverty,  only  relieved  by  death  that  came 
to  him  in  Now  York  by  accident,  in  1838.  In  1824  a  system  of  infant  schools  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  which  resulted  in  the  support  of  30  elementary  institu- 
tions at  public  expense. 

All  these  schemes  for  public  education,  including  the  Lancasterian  scheme  of  1818, 
•were  simply  devices  for  educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  Neither  the  State  nor 
the  city  rose  out  of  this  old  European  delusion  that  common  schools  were  only  for 
**the  common  people,"  even  the  lower  g^ade  of  the  unlettered  class,  until  half  a 
century  after  the  organization  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Commonwealth  of  the  highest 
grade.  While  great  good  came  from  this  benevolent  care  of  the  poor  by  the  more 
favored  portion  of  the  people,  like  all  similar  charities,  the  permanent  influence  was 
un-American  and  mischievous.  It  fixed  in  tiie  mind  of  several  generations  of  the 
superior  people  of  that  wealthy  and  cultivated  city  a  pernicious  idea  that  a  "  com- 
mon school ''  is  no  place  for  the  e<lncation  of  a  child  of  good  parentage  and  comfort- 
able means,  a  popular  notion  which,  until  the  last  twenty  years,  made  the  second 
city  of  the  Union  ]H>rhapa  the  least  favorable  example  of  popular  education  of  any 
community  of  similar  importance  in  the  Kepnblic.  "Philadelphia  had  no  free 
schools  open  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  until  the  law  of  1818  ha<l  been 
amended  in  1836  so  as  to  admit  all  children  without  distinction.'' 

The  able  historian  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  says  of  the  Lancasterian  scheme: 
"  In  most  reepects  [  it  was]  a  mere  show  or  sham  that  ought  not  to  have  deceived 
anylwdy,  but  it  required  an  experiment  of  twenty  years  in  Philadelphia  to  expose 
its  defects."  One  good  result  was  brought  out  of  the  "model  school,"  by  a  bold 
figure  of  speech  called  *•  The  First  Normal  School  in  America."  This  institution 
finally  became  the  Philadelphia  Public  Normal  and  High  School  for  Girls,  similar  to 
the  Girls'  Normal  College  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  this  arrangement  a  depart- 
ment for  training  common  school  teachers  was  combined  with  a  public  high  school 
for  girls.  At  the  present  time  this  department  of  pedagogics  is  separated  from  the 
general  High  School  for  Girls  and  has  recently  been  housed  in  one  of  the  most 
admirable  public  school  buildings  in  the  country.  In  1834  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
ha<l  20  public  schools,  31  teachers,  and  6,767  pupils.  The  ten  years  succeeding  the 
reorganization  in  1834  niultipIuHl  the  number  of  schools  tenfold,  there  being  in  1843 
214  schools,  499  teachers,  and  33,130  pupils. 

But  the  common  school  public  of  Pennsylvania  through  all  these  years  represented 
a^ slowly  rising  tide,  every  decade  encroaching  upon  the  powerful  influence  which, 
wedded  to  the  ohler  system  of  subsidizing  elementary  schools  of  all  gnules  and 
relying  npon  private,  corporate,  and  ecclesiastical  agencies  for  secondary  cdncation, 
still  held  back  this  great  Commonwealth  from  joining  the  grand  army  of  popular 
education  which  had  already  capture<l  the  Empire  State  and  was  gathering  its  forces 
for  the  assault  along  the  whole  lino  in  1830-1840  which  established  universal  educa- 
tion under  State  supervision  as  the  policy  of  the  North. 

In  1824  this  resolute  and  aggressive  minority  made  another  efi*ort  in  the  legislature, 
repealed  the  law  of  1809,  and  put  on  the  statute  books  an  act  that  was  a  positive 
advance  on  any  previous  leginlation.  After  making  a  more  thorough  provision  for 
the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  this  statute  contained  a  permission  to 
any  cominnuity  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools,  free  to  no  child  for  a  longer 
period  than  3  years,  supported  by  public  ta.Kation,  school  lM>ok8and  stationery  free,  and 
an  examination  of  teachers  by  elei'ted  authorities.  But  even  this  advanced  position 
was  qualified  by  a  provision  that  any  religious  school  could  bo  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  public  support,  and  provided  that  no  teacher  should  be  appointed  in  such 
school  without  the  approval  of  its  own  authorities.  But  even  this  mild  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  medicine  was  too  much  for  the  patient  at  that  time.  The 
obnoxious  act  never  went  into  operation,  was  repealed  in  1826,  and  the  old  law  of 
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1809  reenactod.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Governor  Shalze  nttered  these 
memorable  words  of  warning  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1827-28:  ''Knowl- 
edge can  not  be  supplied  to  all  in  equal  measure,  but  it  is  hoped  the  time  will  come 
when  none  shall  be  left  entirely  destitute.  Then  will  the  legislature  truly  be,  in 
this  respect,  what  the  framers  of  the  constitution  desired  it  should  be — a  parent  to 
the  children  of  the  poor;  and  they,  in  return,  will  have  strong  inducements  to  love, 
honor,  and  do  their  utmost  to  perpetuate  the  free  institutions  from  which  they  derive 
BO  great  a  benefit,  so  prolific  a  source  of  happiness.  To  devise  means  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  and  the  adaptation  of  a  plan  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  more 
necessary  branches  of  education  shall  be  conferred  on  every  family  within  oar 
borders  would  be  every  way  worthy  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  outcome  of  the  policy  of  the  State  for  the  fifty  years  from  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  tersely  stated  by  Dr.  Wickersham  as  embracing  two  objects: 
'^(1)  The  establishment  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  endowed  academies,  in  which  a 
small  number  of  indigent  pupils  were  to  be  taught  gratuitously,  mostly  with  refer- 
once  to  their  becoming  teachers;  and  (2)  the  free  instruction  of  iioor  children  in  the 
existing  church  or  neighborhood  schools.''  The  first  object  is  declared  by  the  same 
authority  to  have  been  ''only  a  partial  success.''  Indeed,  the  policy  of  educating  a 
body  of  youth  in  the  endowed  academic^  undei  a  system  of  pauperization  as  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  shows  the  popular  estimate  of  these  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  national  life  in  this  great  central  Com- 
monwealth of  the  original  Union.  A  series  of  legislative  rejiorts,  up  to  the  year 
1830,  reveals  the  more  than  '^  partial  failure''  of  the  favorite  system  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor.  These  reports  show  the  inevitable  result  of  this  un-American 
policy  in  the  neglect,  abuse,  and  ofton  absolute  ignoring  of  the  laws  already  in  force* 
There  were  then  in  the  State  not  less  than  350,000  children  between  5  and  16  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  in  1828  less  than  5,000  were  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
secretary  of  the  legislative  committee  proclaims  the  fact,  borne  out  by  all  experience 
in  educational  afi'airs,  that  even  then  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  expending  money 
enough,  '*  if  applied  under  the  control  of  agents  familiar  with  the  most  approved 
systems  of  elementary  instruction,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  an  education  to  all  the 
children  within  the  State." 

The  unfavorable  comparison  drawn  by  Dr.  Wickersham  between  the  New  England 
States  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  these  States  kept  a  rate  bill 
attached  to  their  school  system  even  after  Pennsylvania  made  her  schools  free, 
ignores  the  vital  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and  her  sisters  of  New  Eugland 
and  New  York.  In  none  of  these  States  was  the  public  school  system  established  or 
supported  as  a  refuge  for  "the  children  of  the  poor."  I'Yom  the  first,  it  was  ''a 
common  school"  for  the  whole  people,  good  enough  for  all,  supported  and  under  the 
management  of  the  whole  people  for  their  children.  That  for  many  years  it  exacted 
a  tnitiou  fee  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  every  State  or  city  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  proper  educational  life.  It  was  practically  an  impossibility  for  any 
American  community  before  or  for  many  years  during  the  first  half  century  of  the 
national  life  to  support  an  efiective  system  of  common  instruction  by  public  taxa- 
tion alone.  The  attempt  in  Connecticut  was  a  failure  and,  in  New  York,  to  a  late 
date,  the  rate  bill  was  relied  on,  as  now  occasionally  in  the  South,  to  prolong  the 
schools  and  meet  other  expenses.  In  this  respect  these  States  did  not  difier  from 
Pennsylvania,  for  all  remitted  tuition  fees  in  behalf  of  those  unable  to  pay.  But  the 
contrast  appears  in  the  radical  idea  of  a  public  school.  In  this,  Pennsylvania,  until 
1833,  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  South.  She  did  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  establish 
a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  AVithout  the  excuse 
of  these  States  in  their  peculiar  social  and  industrial  organization  and  intensely 
aristocratic  type  of  society,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  prominent,  patriotic,  and 
wealthy  States  of  the  North,  the  center  of  the  old  Union,  with  a  persistonce  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  legally  till  1834,  ond  practically  till  a  later  date,  cast  upon  the 
American  common  school  the  blight  of  her  public  and  private  disapprobation,  as  a 
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school  where  only  the  poor,  on  satiBfactory  proof  of  poverty,  might  enjoy  the  meagor 
opportunities,  at  heat,  fonml  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  schools. 

The  reason  of  tbis  policy  was  found  in  the  heterogenous  elements  of  population  in 
this  great  State,  the  firmness  of  its  ecclesiastical  organizations,  the  refusal  of  the 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  learning  to  indorse  any  general  system  for 
the  common  schooling  of  all  children  at  puhlic  expense,  and  the  high  aristocratic 
type  of  society  in  Philadelphia  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  Common  wealth.  That  in 
due  time  all  these  different  elements  were  persuaded  or  forced  to  unite  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  popular  education  and  that  to-day  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  foremost  eda- 
catioual  States  in  the  Union  is  another  testimony  to  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
American  i<lea  which,  sooner  or  later,  brings  every  community  into  line  and  will 
finally  comp«'l,  by  the  mighty  power  of  republican  institutions,  every  religioas 
sect,  exclusive  class  or  nationality  to  forget  its  prejudices  and  unite  with  all  for 
the  common  welfare.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  led  the  way  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  the  common  consent  of  its  towns  in  making  the  common 
schools  free  to  all,  in  this  respect  not  only  the  pioneer  in  America  but  lea<ling  the 
world  as  the  first  connnnnity  that,  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  government,  sup- 
ported free  schools  for  all  its  children. 

The  governor  of  an  American  Commonwealth,  if  a  wise,  energetic,  and  broad- 
minded  man,  is  the  moral  and  mental  barometer  of  the  State.  Hy  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  messages  of  the  successive  chief  magistrates  of  all  the  44  American  States 
from  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Union  there  could  he  formed  a  tolerably 
fair  estimate  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs  on  this  important  interest.  The 
words  of  Governor  Shulze,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1828,  were  prophetic  of  a  more 
elaborate  utterance  by  Governor  Wolf  in  1831.  This  governor,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  State  finally  broke  out  from  her  old  inclosuro  of  caste,  creed,  and 
nationality,  had  been  a  teacher  himself  and  saw  the  point  more  clearly  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  message  was  reen forced  by  a  strong  petition  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Keform  of  Public  Schools  and  by  numerous  petitions  f^om 
other  sources.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  assembly  pre- 
sented a  report  of  great  force,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  on  a  common-school  basis.  Although  the 
legislature  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  movement  so  radical,  it  did  pass  the  first  law 
for  the  collection  of  a  public-school  State  fund,  providing  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  should  be  placed  at  interest,  under  the  charge  of  a  State  commissioUi 
until  the  annual  income  should  amount  to  $100,000,  when  this  sum  should  be  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  common  schools  through  the  communities  in  such  a 
manner  as  should  thereafter  be  provided  by  law.  It  was  estimated  that  this  fund 
would  amount  to  $2,000,000  in  10  years. 

But  now  the  long-hoped-for  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  The  eloquent  his- 
torian writes:  *^The  people  were  compelled  to  wander  in  a  wilderness  during  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  its  hard  lessons  before  they  wore 
permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  universal  education.  Up  to  1830  the  great 
free-school  idea  was  either  yet  unborn  in  Pennsylvania  or  concealed  by  parents 
fearful  of  dangers  that  threatened  the  life  of  such  an  infant  in  those  old  times.''  In 
1828  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Common  Schools  pat  a  series  of 
memorials  before  the  legislature  which  largely'  contributed  to  bring  that  conserva- 
tive body  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  children  of  the  State.  This  society  had 
Robert  Vaux  for  its  chairman,  and  numbered  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  State  as  its  members,  several  hundred  in  all.  Standing  on  the  bed  rock, 
It  declared :  **  In  every  school  system  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  every 
child  should  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  an  education  which  will  fit  him  to 
fnlfill  his  duties."  It  exposed  without  mercy  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  jumble  of 
devices  that  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been  forced  upon  the  State  by  the 
jealous  intrigues  and  makeshifts  of  the  classes  indifferent  or  intensely  hostile  to  the 
American  system  of  universal  education  for  American  citizenship.    In  the  memorial 
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of  1830  it  declared^  without  eontradlctioD,  that  of  400,000  children  in  Pennsylvanhi 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age  not  150,000  were  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 
''Many  of  the  children  never  go  to  school  at  all.  Multitndes  are  living  and  oon- 
tinuo  to  live  in  ignorance,  and  multitudes  now  receive  at  best  the  most  superficial 
instruction." 

lu  1831  Governor  Wolf  again  summoned  the  legislature  to  its  obligation,  but  again 
the  cause  of  the  common  school  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  negative  of  the  senate.  Ia 
two  successive  years  of  the  legislature  bills  were  introduced  by  strong  reports,  bat 
failed  of  enactment.  It  was  not  till  the  session  of  1833-34  that  the  gathering  impnlae 
acquired  a  consistency  and  push  which  inspired  favorable  hopes  of  succeaa.  Tbe 
implacable  governor  became  a  very  ''wolf  at  the  door'*  of  both  hoilses  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  his  voice  resounded  louder  and  louder  to  every  member  of  that  body. 

And  now,  as  so  often  in  similar  emergencies,  another  leader  from  '*  Yankee  land" 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Senator  Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia.  This 
excellent  gentleman,  already  on  the  verge  of  old  age,  had  come  to  the  legislature 
with  the  one  view  of  promoting  the  cause  of  public  education.  He  kept  a  diary  in 
which  were  written  his  hopes  and  fears  of  the  progress  of  the  great,  good  canae. 
Api)olnted  chairman  of  a  joint  committee,  with  a  strong  body  of  free-school  mem- 
bers as  associates,  he  made  a  voluminous  report  which  was  a  treasure  house  of  infor- 
mation drawn  from  a  wide  correspondence  with  all  the  more  advanced  States  of  the 
Union  The  result  was  that  in  1834  was  passed,  almost  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
''Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education  by  common  schools,"  which  com- 
mittt^d  this  great  and  prosperous  Commonwealth  finally  to  the  American  policy  of 
universal  education.  While  lacking  in  some  of  its  administrative  features,  this  law 
contained  the  elements  of  a  working  system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  whole 
people. 

This  law  laid  off  the  State  into  divisions  of  counties  and  districts,  of  wards  and 
townships.  It  took  one  step  in  advance  of  the  time  in  a  permissive  clause  author- 
izing every  district  to  introduce  manual  training.  It  also  had  an  elective  permission 
for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  made  the  secretary  of  state  general  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  It  clinched  the  nail  by  appropriating  $75,000  from  the 
income  of  the  State  school  fund  for  general  State  aid  until  the  interest  should  reach 
the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  school  fund  had  now  reached  the  sum  of  $1,550,000.  The 
president  of  the  public  school  society  proposetl  that  a  volume  entitled  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Youths  and  Freemen's  Book  of  Duties  should  be  prepared  and  introtluced  into 
every  school,  a  suggestion  that  has  recently  been  adopted  in  more  than  one  State  of 
the  Union,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  popular  favor  among  university  men  as  a  depart- 
ment of  "civics''  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  American  common  school. 
AVell  may  the  historian  declare:  "Historically,  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  the  most 
influential  event  connected  with  education  in  Pennsylvania,  the  first  great  victory 
for  free  schools.''  In  this  law  tlie  provision  for  the  official  management  of  the 
division.^  and  districts  was  essentially  the  same  as  at  present,  as  were  also  the  powers 
and  duties  of  school  directors  in  the  location  of  schools,  building  schoolhouses, 
visiting  schools,  and  making  reports. 

But  the  conflict  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  Tlie  passage  of  this  beneficent  law,  like 
an  alarm  bell,  woke  to  its  full  capacity  for  resistance  ail  the  hostile  influences  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  statute  was  permissive,  although  declaring  that  only  the 
counties  voting  to  impose  a  local  tax  should  receive  the  State  aid,  thus  virtually 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  community  the  power  to 
dejirivo  it  of  the  benefits  of  a  common-school  system.  Then,  and  for  years,  the 
majority  of  citizens  in  most  of  the  counties  and  districts  were  averse  to  the  change. 
At  first  it  was  fully  accepted  by  only  a  few  districts  and  gained  strength  chiefly  by 
the  olfer  of  State  aid.  "  Of  987  districts  then  in  the  State,  485  either  voted  altogether 
against  free  schools  or  took  no  action."  The  bitterness  of  the  conflict  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  the  most  exciting  political  canvass.     The  northern  counties,  settled 
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largely  l)y  emigrants  from  \ew  England  and  New  York,  generally  favored  the  law,  and 
the  new  portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  Htroughold  of  the  Scotch 
and  North  Irish  people,  also  received  it  with  gla<lnes8.  But  in  the  old  Pennsylvania, 
the  central,  southern,  and  southeastern  region,  and,  greatest  of  all,  in  the  German 
counties,  the  op|>oBitiou  was  formidable.  The  causes  of  this  opposition  have  already 
been  clearly  set  forth.  But  it  should  bo  said  in  respect  to  the  o<*cle8iastical  opposi- 
tion that  it  was  chiefly  from  the  evangelical  Protestant  sects,  the  Catholic  and  Kpis- 
coi»al  churches  not  yet  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  reprcst^nt  an  effective  op]>osition. 
The  Friends,  Lutheran,  Reform,  and  Moravian  peojiles,  with  few  exceptions,  voted 
strongly  against  the  American  coumion  school.  All  these  religious  bodies  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  had  been  earnestly  engaged  in  building  up  their  own  parochial 
systems  by  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  similar 
l>odi(*H  in  the  old  country.  It  required  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  yet  to  modify 
these  objections  of  sect  and  class  and  bring  the  whole  people  of  Pennsylvania  into 
hearty  accord  concerning  the  education  of  the  children. 

Of  course  this  opposition  at  onco  took  the  form  of  a  furious  political  campaign  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  law.  The  statute  had  been  passed  by  an  unprecedented  major- 
itj',  only  4  negative  votes  in  the  senato  and  a  solitary  individnal  lifting  his  voice  in 
ox>position  in  the  house.  But  the  result  of  the  campaign  inaugurated  in  opposition 
threw  into  the  stateliouso  in  the  sessions  of  1834-35  a  decisive  majority  of  opponents 
in  the  senate  and  a  doubtful  majority  of  friends  in  the  house.  The  governor  "stood 
to  his  guns,''  although  with  premonitions  of  the  defeat  which  came  at  the  ensuing 
election  as  the  ''reward  of  merit'*  so  oft-en  served  out  to  the  public  x>ioneer  of  a  good 
cause. 

But  now  appeared  on  the  scene  another  champion  of  the  children.  Thaddens 
Stevens,  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer,  was  born  in  179:2,  in  humble  circumstances,  in 
Vermont.  By  severe  labor  and  the  siivings  of  his  mother  he  obtained  an  education 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  the  age  of  23  appeared  as  a  teacher  and  law  student 
in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  1831  ho  was  sent  to  the  legislature,  labored  in  favor  of  an 
educational  grant  to  a  local  college,  and  voted  for  the  school  law  of  1S34,  though 
with  no  hand  in  its  construction.  He  was  then  and  always  remained  unmarried, 
but,  like  many  another  childless  man,  became  a  most  conspieaons  advocate  of  the 
chiMrcu*s  cause  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

The  legislature  was  flooded  with  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  new  school  law, 
32,0<X)  people  haviug  signed  or  c:iusod  their  names  to  be  signed  to  document!  which, 
if  rightly  descril^ed  by  a  committee  of  examination,  were  in  themsolvcfi  the  most 
conviucing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  education,  more  than  10  in  every  100  having 
depended  on  the  ability  of  somebody  to  write  their  names,  and  not  5  in  100  signing 
in  English,  with  a  woeful  disregard  of  the  minor  proprieties  of  cleauliuess  and  legi- 
bility'. The  German  clergy  of  the  State  had  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  a  very 
formidable  element  of  opposition  was  the  sect  of  Quakers.  But  Governor  Wolf  and 
his  successor,  Governor  Kituer,  were  of  the  superior  class  of  Germans,  ''solid"  for 
schooling,  and  with  refreshiug  obstinacy  stood  by  the  ship  and  defied  the  rage  of  the 
opposition. 

The  senate  at  once  passed  an  eilucatioual  bill  which  i)artially  repealed  the  law  of 
1834  and  sent  it  to  the  house,  where  the  friends  of  re])eal  challenged  the  school  men 
to  a  "fight  to  the  finish.''  It  was  the  sort  of  conflict  where  victory  comes  only  as 
the  reward  of  the  fearless,  positive,  and  relentless  devotion  of  a  leader  fully  compe- 
tent and  afraid  of  nobody.  Such  a  champion  was  found  in  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who, 
to  the  amazement  of  friend  and  foe,  with  small  outGt  of  personal  popularity,  took 
the  floor,  routed  the  enemy  by  a  torrent  of  mingled  argument,  sarcasm,  and  denun- 
ciation, and  so  couflrniod  the  wavering  and  inspired  the  faithful  that  the  law  of 
1834  Avas  not  only  sustained,  but  sent  back  to  the  senate  revised  and  improved  by  a 
majority  that  compelled  ac<]iilescence. 

This  and  a  subsequent  sj^R'ech  in  1838  in  behalf  of  the  endowment  of  colleges  and 
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academies  placed  Mr.  Stovous  at  the  head  of  the  grand  army  of  ednoators  in  his 
State  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  These  speeches  were  printed  on  silk  and  pre- 
served as  precious  relics,  and  a  memorial  hall  commemorates  his  name  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College.  When  that  long-waited-for  work,  jVotable  Deliverances  in  Behalf  of 
Universal  Education,  is  compiled,  this  series  of  legislative  orations  hy  Thaddena 
Stevens  will  take  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  Republic. 

The  date  of  this  great  victory  was  April  11,  1835.  Governor  Ritner,  who  owed  his 
election  to  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  on  the  educational  question,  against  a 
strong  resistance  among  his  own  supporters  bravely  and  wisely  stood  by  the  new 
policy  and  secured  the  practical  working  of  the  law  in  1836  by  diverting  $500,000  of 
the  '*  surplus  revenue''  received  by  the  State  from  the  nation  to  a  fund  for  building 
schoolhouscs  to  receive  the  iucoming  throng  of  pupils.  It  was  none  too  early.  The 
new  statute  had  forever  abolished  the  odious  distinctiou  between  the  rich  and  jtoor 
and  made  the  public  schools  not  only  open  to  all,  but  free  from  every  trace  of  a  rate 
bill,  a  notable  advance  in  which  Pennsylvania  placed  herself  twenty  years  ahead  of 
her  neighboring  State,  New  York.  In  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  that  groat  battle  one- 
half  the  ancient  policy  of  the  State — that  the  public  school  is  a  pauperis  school — dis- 
appeared forever.  The  yearly  State  appropriation,  exclusive  of  the  scboolhonse 
fund,  had  leaped  from  $75,000  to  $400,000  in  two  years,  a  dollar  for  each  taxable  inhab- 
itant of  the  State. 

The  governor  was  fortunate  in  his  secretary  of  state,  the  first  efficient  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  Thomas  H.  Burrowes.  A  young  man,  educated 
in  private  schools  and  abroad,  he  came  to  his  difficult  office  not  only  inexperienced, 
but  with  confused  and  inadequate  ideas  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  education. 
But  the  practical  experience  of  administration  educated  him  rapidly  into  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  early  superintendents  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  although 
his  peculiar  notions,  especially  concerning  normal  school  instruction,  aided  to  fasten 
on  the  State  the  present  system  of  subsidizing  a  group  of  academies  for  the  training 
of  common  school  teachers.  Mr.  Burrowes  held  the  office  for  three  years,  but  during 
a  long  life  was  a  tireless  and  influential  friend  of  popular  education,  and  in  1862  at  a 
critical  time  was  again  called  to  the  State  superintendency,  did  excellent  service  in 
the  establishment  of  soldiers' orphans'  schools  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  died 
president  of  the  State  agricultural  college  in  1871. 

In  1837  Superintendent  Burrowes  reported  742  of  the  987  school  districts  of  the 
State  as  having  accepted  the  law ;  3,381  common  schools  were  in  operation,  with 
3,394  teachera,  one-fourth  women,  and  150,000  children  under  instruction,  with 
monthly  salaries  of  $18.38  for  men  and  $11.96  for  women  teachers.  The  schools 
were  open  four  luonths  and  three  days  in  the  year.  Thus  in  three  short  years  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  nearly  iivefoldfrom  32,000,  and  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  schools  had  been  put  in  good  working  order,  with  a  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  educational  afi'airs  well  under  w.iy. 

Here  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  present.  It  was  still  a  permissive  system,  not  yet  really  taken  to  the  heart  of 
the  Commonwealth,  still  to  encounter  a  long  experience  of  popular  indifference  and 
opposition.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  the  x)ernussive  feature  by  which  the  counties 
eould  reject  or  refuse  to  act  under  the  statute  was  repealed  and  the  system  made  man- 
datory over  the  entire  Commonwealth.  Still,  the  battle  of  popular  education  ha<l 
been  fought  and  won,  and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  wandering  through  the 
desert  Pennsylvania  was  well  over  Jordan,  with  a  good  prospect  in  due  time  of 
"  con<iuering  a  peace"  in  the  glorious  promised  land. 

But  for  ten  years  more  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  ]>ersuaded  to  hold  on  to 
their  original  ])olicy  of  leaving  the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  the  hands  of 
private,  corporate,  and  church  aeadeiuies  and  colleges,  chartered  and  very  moder- 
ately subsidized  by  the  State,  but  with  no  x)ublic  authority  respecting  their  organ!- 
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jtation  or  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  Indeed,  this  statute  clung  to  the 
common  school  law  like  the  superfluous  tail  of  an  antedeluvian  animal  on  its  np- 
ward  journey  by  the  highway  of  evolution — a  miMchievous  provision  for  secondary 
parochial  schools.  It  required  an  earnest  effort  to  reduce  this  primal  irregular  liabit 
of  State  aid  to  a  regular  system  through  five  years  from  lB38,  and  then  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  of  the  utter  fatuity  of  this  British  idea  in  practical  operation 
in  the  United  States. 

William  Penn  brought  from  England  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  ^'public  school" — a 
secondary  school,  generally  of  the  classical  type,  endowed  and  sometimes  controlled 
by  the  government.  Such  was  his  meaning  in  his  celebrated  document,  the  '^Form 
of  government/'  in  which  he  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  new  government  and 
eouncil  of  Pennsylvania  ''to  erect  and  order  all  public  schools.^'  The  Friends' pub- 
lic school  was  established  by  order  of  Penn,  chartered  by  the  new  government,  and 
put  in  operation  between  1697  and  1711.  This  was  a  grammar  school  with  several 
branches  in  different  portions  of  the  city  and  county,  free  to  those  unable  to  pay 
and  from  which  no  boy  of  suflicient  qualification  was  excluded.  In  this  Penn  in- 
tended to  establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  province,  a  close  reproduction  of 
that  which  sufficed  for  the  schooling  of  the  well-to-do  at  home. 

In  1749  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  coadjutors  moved  on  a  similar  plan  by  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  with  branches  open  to  all  male  pupils  and  free  to  the 
poor.  In  1755  the  academy  became  a  college,  and  was  reorganized  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1779.  It  was  endowed  to  the  extent  of  less  than  $100,000  by  the 
Penn  family,  the  provincial  government,  and  an  English  subscription.  At  the  reor- 
ganization it  received  a  large  sum  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Penns3ivania 
loyalists.  Up  to  1832  it  was  somewhat  aided  by  exemption  from  taxation  and  small 
benefactions  from  the  State.  These  were  the  only  institutions  of  learning  that 
received  aid  from  the  government  of  the  province  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Between  1783  and  1836  fourteen  "  colleges''  were  established  by  the  State,  and  all  < 
but  two  received  a  lift  from  gifts  of  money  or  lands.  A  list  of  nearly  seventy  acad- 
emies is  given  which  during  the  period  from  1783  to  1836  were  chartered,  receiving 
small  gifts  of  money  with  land.  Superintendent  Burrowes  reported  in  1837  that  not 
less  than  $240,000  had  been  distributed  among  these  academies  alone,  adding:  ''It  is 
believed  that  no  gifts  have  ever  been  made  by  the  State  with  less  general  good  effect 
than  those  to  academies."  In  1834  Samuel  Brcck,  the  author  of  the  first  free  school 
bill,  reported  to  the  leglHlature:  ''Most  of  these  academies  have  fallen  to  the  grade 
of  common  schools."  It  was  asserted  that  only  44  or  45  were  in  existence.  "  Mostof 
these  have  fallen  to  the  grade  of  the  most  ordinary  common  schools,  some  of  them 
are  a  burlesque  upon  the  name  of  "academy, "others  have  lost  their  charter,  not  a  few 
*  *  *  have  become  entirely  extinct."  It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  any  different 
result  from  thi.s  indiscriminate  chartering  of  local  academies  in  a  new  country  with 
the  meager  public  gift,  in  most  cases  insufficient  for  a  siugle  year's  expenses,  at  best  a 
temptation  to  any  ambitious  teacher  or  group  of  people  to  undertake  the  establish 
ment  of  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  1838  the  State  legislature  supplemented  the  common  school  law,  revised  and 
improved  in  1836,  by  an  act  intended  to  systematize  this  matter  of  State  aid  to  these 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  By  this  law  every  college  or 
academy  with  4  professors  and  100  students  was  to  receive  $1,000  annually  for  ten 
years,  and  institutiouH  of  lower  grade  a  smaller  sum,  ranging  downward  to  $300  for  an 
academy  or  other  school  containing  15  pupils.  One  advanced  feature  of  this  law  was 
the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  education  of  girls  by  including 
female  seminaries  in  the  State  benefactions.  Under  this  law  during  the  five  years 
of  its  existence  the  State  extended  aid  to  9  "  colleges,'*  75  academies,  and  40  female 
seminaries,  124  in  all,  and  expended  $217,000  in  the  costly  experiment.  At  the  close 
of  this  final  effort,  after  expending  from  first  to  last  in  land  and  money  $1,000,000, 
the  failure  was  so  evident  that  in  1843  the  policy  came  to  an  end.    It  was  from  the 
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first  in  Hat  contradiction  to  the  American  idea  of  tbe  snpport  of  edncation  by  tlio 
government,  although  it  had  been  adopted  in  New  England  and  continued  until  a 
lato  period  in  a  majority  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union. 

Thu  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  an  early  acknowlotlgment  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  cdncate  teachers  is  of  little  weight.  Of  course  some  of  the  graduates  and  students 
from  those  academies  and  colleges  became  teachers  as  always  and  everywhere,  even 
in  a  State  well  supplied  with  normal  school  facilities.  But  the  only  class  of  persons 
educated  freely  in  these  Pennsylvania  schools  were  the  *' children  of  the  poor/'  whoso 
school  life  was  weighted  by  the  stigma  of  pauperism  with  only  the  destiny  of  a  posi- 
tion a8  teacher  in  "  paux>er  schools."  This  mode  of  the  secondary  education  was  grad- 
ually supplanted,  by  the  extension  of  the  free-school  ago  to  20,  which  enabled  the 
public-school  system  to  establish  a  free  high-school  department.  Later  came  the 
organization  of  the  present  system  of  normal  academies,  snbfudlze<l  and  to  a  degree 
sui)er vised,  by  the  State,  fliiuked  by  a  vast  system  of  county  institutes  for  teachers, 
which  is  regarded  by  the  educators  of  this  State  as  snperior  to  all  others. 

Thus  did  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  rospimd  to  the  "  star  in  the  East/'  the  notable 
revival  of  the  common-school  system  in  New  England,  under  the  leadership  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard,  from  1830  to  1860.  While  it  was  somewhat 
inspired  by  that  movement,  it  was  a  wave  of  the  great  tide  of  educational  reform 
and  reorganization  that,  during  the  30  years  from  1830  to  1860,  swept  the  entire 
nation  to  the  most  distant  precinct  of  the  then  new  West;  including  a  profound 
stirring  of  tbe  mind  and  heart  of  the  educational  public  in  the  South,  as  shown  by 
numl>ers  of  remarkable  demonstrations  by  eminent  statesmen  and  educators  and 
public  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  establish  a  state  system  of  e<lucation  for 
the  poorer  white  people  of  that  section. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMON  SCHOOL  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  CENTURY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC,  1790-1840. 


It  is  still  a  favorite  theory  of  a  class  uf  the  representatives  of  the  higher  nniver- 
si  ty  and  college  education  to  proclaim  the  invariable  legitimate  descent  of  the  second- 
ary and  even  elementary  schooling  of  the  people  always  and  everywhere  from  this 
fountain  head.  In  one  sense  this  assertion  is  '^ founded  on  fact.''  All  things  in 
organized  society  descend  from  the  fonntam  head  of  civilization,  among  the  high- 
lauds  of  i>er8onal  genius,  culture,  and  character,  to  the  lowlands  occn2)icd  hy  the 
masses  of  mankind.  In  ages  of  darkness;  in  nationalities  still  brooded  over  by  ths 
shadow  of  barbarism ;  in  £uropean  kingdoms  and  empires,  where  the  superior  class 
is  secured  m  the  possession  of  nil  the  great  op]>ortnnitie8  of  life,  with  the  power  to 
transmit  them  to  their  children ;  in  all  lands  where  the  people  have  not  awakened 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  most  imperative  need  and  sacred  right  of  man — the  need 
and  right  to  the  eilneation  that  shall  develop  the  nature  and  faculties  of  each  as  * 
vital  element  of  the  general  good ;  it  is  true  that,  not  only  does  the  superior  minority 
represent  this  unc-onsi'ioiis  need  and  right  of  the  common  people,  but,  as  its  agent,  is 
intrusted  by  I*Tovidence  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  forces  and  administering 
the  institutions  and  systems  of  all  that  bears  the  name  of  educatiop. 

But,  in  proportion  as  men  are  relieved  from  the  involved  and  obstinate  bonds  by 
which  freedom  has  been  suppressed  for  ages,  have  the  peoi)le  asserted  their  funda- 
mental personal  right  to  the  educational  training  that  develops  their  individaal  and 
social  nature  and  faculties  and  prepares  them  for  the  experience  of  Melf-govemment. 
With  the  earliest  exercise  of  this  right  arises  the  inevitable  conflict  of  the  cultivated 
class  with  the  unschooled  but  aspiring  masses.  Thus,  in  every  modern  European 
nation  the  higher  and  professional,  even  the  effective  secondary  education,  strongly 
intrenched  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  has  resisted  the  elementary  schooling  of 
the  masses  save  in  such  quality  and  quantity  as  seemed  good  to  these  rulers  ''by 
divine  right."  It  has  only  been  after  successive  periods  of  civil  and  religious  revo- 
lution on  the  continent  of  Enroj^e  that  the  governments  have  hee<led  the  clamor  of 
the  inferior  mnltitude  and  finally  established,  in  the  majority  of  these  countries,  a 
national  system  of  popular  education.  Bu^  still  the  European  continental  school 
systems,  from  foundation  to  summit,  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  government — 
in  several  of  them  still  implicated  with  the  state  church — and  represent  the  well- 
understood  advantages  and  less  CH>mmendable  defects  of  this  form  of  a<lmiuistration. 

In  Great  Britain  the  opposite  idea  has  at  last  prevailed.  It  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  old  time  method  of  government  control  of  a  university  system,  tied  up  in 
the  bonds  of  religious  exclusiveness,  has  given  place  to  the  present  method  of  sup- 
IK>rting  public  schools  by  the  subsidizing  of  all  sorts  of  private  and  denominational 
institutions  for  elementary  education,  on  conditicm  of  examination  by  a  government 
sni>ervisor  supplemented  by  local  school  boards  to  supply  a  marked  deficiency  of 
facilities.  But  here,  as  always,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  inauguration  and  direc- 
tion of  popular  education  ]>roceeds  from  the  university  and  representatives  of  the 
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cultivated  class,  which  cooporato  to  respect  and  further  a  uniyersal  instinct  gradually 
realized  by  the  masses.  As  soon  as  tho  "  common  people  "  begin  in  earnest  to  assert 
the  need  and  right  to  education,  these  same  representatives  of  the  higher  culture, 
with  eminent  exceptions,  oftener  than  otherwise  are  found  in  combination  with  a 
watchful  state  and  church,  working  at  cross  purposes  with  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  original  settlers  of  the  first  American  colonies  brought  from  Europe  tho 
notions  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  record  of  education  in  the  provincial  and  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  were  the  most  obstinate  and  effectual  opponents  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  common  school :  (1)  The  view  that  the  church  has  the  sole 
and  divine  right  to  educate,  or  at  least  must  hold  in  its  hand  tho  initiative  and  admin- 
istration of  all  education  in  the  form  of  the  elementary  parochial,  secondary,  *nd 
higher  training  in  the  denominational  academy  and  college.  (2)  The  European  idea 
that  tho  government  must  originate  a  complete  system  of  education  under  the  form 
of  a  university  scheme  that  includes  all  departments  of  learning,  subsidized  by  the 
state.  With  this  idea  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  fh>m  the  settlement  of 
the  country  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  established  according  to 
the  theory  that  they  represented  education  itself,  and  from  them  must  proceed  tbe 
movement  downward  to  the  humble  ranks  of  society.  In  a  similar  spirit  several  of 
the  original  thirteen  colonics  attempted  an  organization  which  should  include  all 
schooling  of  the  people  under  the  form  of  a  state  university. 

The  original  Harvard  University  was  regarded  as  the  center  and  soul  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  New  England.  It  was  established  and  for  more  than  a  century 
remained  largely  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  grammar  schools  were  first 
made  compulsory  institutions  as  an  arrangement  to  supply  the  materials  of  its  stu- 
dent population,  while  the  elementary  schooling  was  in  a  fluctuating  condition 
which,  even  till  1835,  left  tho  colleges  and  academies  of  Massachusetts  still  largely 
in  possession  of  the  field.  Yale,  Williams,  Brown,  and  Dartmouth  were,  from  the 
first,  denominational  colleges,  neither  asking  for  continuous  State  su]>p«rt,  nor  long 
retained  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  educational  benefactions.  But  Columbia,  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  and  Mary  at  first  contemplated  such  a  union 
with  the  government  as  should  make  them  the  head  and  front  of  all  else  in  their 
respective  spheres.  In  every  case  the  intent  was  antagonized  and  finally  defeated 
by  the  x)olioy  of  rival  sects,  which  also  resisted  the  growing  desire  of  the  people  for 
a  definite  and  efi'ective  system  of  popular  education. 

With  the  organization  of  the  National  Government  the  same  idea  appeared  in  the 
original  establishment  in  New  York  of  what  was  called  **  The  University,"  with  a 
''board  of  regents, ''  and  the  evident  intention  that  this  body  should  be  the  great 
ministry  of  the  government  in  its  entire  relation  to  education.  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  Georgia  which,  to-day,  by  statute  includes  every  school  aided  by 
public  funds,  under  the  title  **  The  University  of  (xeorgia."  In  practice  the  Common- 
wealths of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  agreed  in  the  liberal  subsi- 
dizing of  colleges  and  academies  and  neglect  of  interest  in  the  education  of  the  masses. 
In  every  Southern  State  t'le  State  university  came  first,  with  a  more  or  less  liberal 
subsidizing  of  academies,  with  almost  total  neglect  of  the  public  elementary  educa- 
tion, till  late  ill  the  nineteenth  century.  The  most  liberal  and  far-seeing  of  all  these 
schemes  is  found  in  Thomas  Jefierson's  plan  of  education,  proposed  to  Virginia  on 
becoming  a  State  of  the  Uniou ;  a  plan  to  which  its  author  adhered  with  pathetic 
obstinacy  for  half  a  century,  only  to  see  it  fall  in  a  mass  of  ruins,  out  of  which  emerged 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1820. 

Outside  a  few  local  eff^orts  in  some  of  the  loading  cities,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
great  educational  revival  of  1830-1840,  none  of  the  Southern  States  hud  anything 
which  would  be  regarded  to-day  as  a  proper  system  of  common-school  educa- 
tion. This  powerful  movement  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  the  people 
gradually  extended  through  the  Northern  States  until,  by  1850,  all  of  them  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  (heir  present  system  of  popular  education.  This  movement 
was  also  felt,  especially  among  the  foremost  educators,  statesmen,  and  progressive 
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people  in  all  the  Southern  States,  and  led  to  very  interesting  and  more  or  less  sno- 
cessfal  efforts  to  establish  a  system  of  elementary  instniction  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  white  people.  Hence  the  story  of  the  American  common-sohool  in  the  Souths 
ern  States  before  1830-1840  is  soon  told*  and,  possibly,  would  be  better  treated  in 
connection  with  the  movement  led  by  Horace  Mann  and  his  associates  in  1830-1840, 
and  extending  to  the  present  year. 

Still,  it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  our  Southern 
States,  especially  to  the  record  of  their  great  educators,  statesmen,  and  progressive 
class,  to  drop  these  links  of  the  historical  chain.  For  in  all  these  communities  the 
one  determined  impulse  toward  universal  education  is  apparent  among  large  numbers 
even  of  the  humbler  sort  of  the  white  people.  Although  the  educational  movement 
among  the  superior  classes  still  held  fast  by  the  old  European  form  of  the  denomina- 
tional college  and  academy,  there  was  from  the  beginning  an  attempt  among  the 
people  to  educate  their  children. 

The  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  most  prominent  of  these  Common- 
wealths  has  been  told  in  a  series  of  '^Circulars  of  Information,^*  published  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  in  a  way  that  need  not  in  any  detail  bo  repeated* 
But  still,  the  universities,  colleges,  and  academies  of  these  States,  up  to  a  period 
later  than  1830-1840,  virtually  represented  the  organized  educational  life  of  these 
States,  and  in  a  degree  attempted  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  the  American  com- 
mon school.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  a  passing  record  of  their  opera- 
tions during  this  half  century,  with  an  eye  especially  to  their  bearing  on  the  **  origin 
of  the  American  common  school,"  which  is  the  theme  of  this  essay.  Here,  as  else- 
where, Virginia  set  the  keynote,  and  in  a  brief  record  of  the  great  conflict  in  behalf  of 
the  "holy  cause"  of  general  education,  never  absent  from  the  mind  andheart  of  Jeffer- 
son and  his  educational  colleagues  for  half  a  century,  shall  we  find  our  best  guide  to  a 
fair  judgment  of  the  early  educational  work  of  all  the  original  States  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

VIRGINIA. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  progress  of  (education  in  Virginia,  from  the  origin 
of  the  colony  in  1608  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776.  In  this 
period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  we  find  nothing  to  remind  us  even 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  American  common  schools,  save,  perhaps,  the  action  of 
neighbors  in  the  support  of  a  'Afield  st-hool,"  or  neighborhood  arrangement,  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  but  the  outgrowth  of  a  popular  desire  for  the  schooling  of 
the  children.  At  the  opposite  end  of  society  we  have  traced  the  history  of  William 
and  Mary  College  through  the  days  of  its  greatest  influence  to  the  edge  of  its  period 
of  declension,  accelerated  by  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond.  William  and  Mary  was  in  more  than  one  respect  a  government  college, 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  English  universities.  It  was  the  creature  of  the 
home  government,  named  f^om  the  two  great  sovereigns  of  the  new  rdgime,  repre- 
sented by  a  member  in  the  provincial  legislature,  partly  supported  by  public  funds, 
a  vital  part  of  the  established  church  of  Virginia,  situated  at  the  focus  of  the 
civic,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  colony.  Until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  independence,  it  commanded  the  entire  approbation  of  the  foremost  society 
of  the  province  and  educated  such  of  the  promising  young  men  as  were  not  sent 
abroad  or  to  the  Northern  colleges.  But,  with  these  advantages,  it  was,  from  the 
first,  a  fit  representative  of  the  old-time  high  aristocratic  side  of  Virginia,  and  did 
not  attract  students  from  a  rising  and  most  important  class  of  the  population. 

llie  first  educational  protest  against  this  policy  came  from  the  Presbyterian  emi- 
gration to  the  State,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century'.  As  early  as  1738 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  had  petitioned  Governor  Gooch,  himself  a  Scotchman,  in 
behalf  of  the  religious  toleration  of  the  Presbyterian  people,  then  emigrating  to 
Virginia.     A  favorable  response  was  followed  by  that  remarkable  movement  of  tHe 
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Scotch,  North-Irish,  and  German  Protestant  people  that  gave  a  sort  of  backbone  to 
the  original  colony  of  the  old  Atlantic  South.  An  early  result  "was  the  establish  men  t 
of  an  academy  in  Prince  Edward  County  in  1776,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Stanhope  Smith,  an  eminent  missionary  of  this  faith,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  In  1777  the  name  of  the  academy  was 
changed  to  Ilampden-Sydney,  compounded  of  the  names  of  the  two  great  English 
representatives  of  civil  liberty.  The  academy  developed  to  the  college  of  that  name, 
which  still  remains  an  honored  and  moderately  prosperous  college  of  the  conventional 
type.  Until  later  days,  always  stinted  for  the  means  of  support,  this  institution  has 
graduated  many  influential  men,  and  numbers  of  the  most  successful  college  men  of 
the  South  have  been  connected  with  its  faculty.  It  established  the  first  theological 
and  model  medical  school  of  the  State,  both  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  But  its 
most  notable  reputation  for  our  purpose  is  that  it  was  the  first  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  educational  idea  of  a  church  and  state  college  imder  which 
Virginia  had  lived  until  well  into  the  second  century  of  her  history.  Its  higher 
educational  department  dates  from  the  administration  of  President  J.  P.  Cushing, 
■,  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1821.  President  Cushing  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire 
and  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  During  his  administration  of  fourteen 
years  a  proper  faculty  was  organized  and  the  basis  of  collegiate  education  laid. 

But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  in  the  American  colonies,  as  abroad,  a 
staunch  representative  of  liberty  in  civie  affairs  aud  religious  freedom,  as  far  as 
tho  emancipation  of  the  polity  of  the  church  from  the  rule  of  Rome  and  the  great 
British  State  establlBlmient  was  concerned,  being  the  first  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  modem  days  in  which  the  Christian  i)eople  appear  as  tho  foundation 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  its  ecclesiasticism  was  still  a  bar  to  a  further  expansion  of 
the  colonial  educational  mind.  Almost  contemporaneous  in  point  of  time  came  the 
movement  by  which  a  Presbyterian  academy  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  was  dedicated  as  "Liberty  Hall,"  in  1782  receiving  tho  first  charter  of  an 
educational  institution  made  by  the  now  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  In  1796 
George  Washington  proposed  to  devote  to  an  institution  of  learning  the  100  shares 
of  stock  of  the  James  River  Company  presented  him  by  his  native  State.  Liberty 
Hall  was  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  liounty  and  its  name  changed  to  Washing- 
ton Academy.  By  aid  of  this  donation,  now  represented  by  a  fund  of  $50,000,  and 
another  from  the  bequest  of  the  Association  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Virginia,  amounting 
to  $23,000,  and  a  third  of  $40,000  from  the  estate  of  John  Robinson,  the  academy  blos- 
somed into  Washington  College,  and,  as  a  vigorous  and  well-snpported  institution, 
went  on  its  way  till  tho  close  of  the  civil  war,  when  it  was  baptized  anew  into  the  name 
'^  Washington  and  Lco,'^  under  the  presidency  of  the  most  distingnished  commander 
of  the  Confederate  armies.  While  this  college  never  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  yet  throngh  its  president,  Dr.  Henry  Rufiher,  it  made  a  most 
remarkable  protest  against  the  institution  of  slavery  that  defied  the  unanimity  of 
sentiment  that  prevailed  before  the  civil  war.  His  sou.  Dr.  William  H.  Rufifner,  was 
tho  first  State  superintendent  of  education  of  Virginia,  still  the  most  notable  South- 
em  educator  of  late  enlisted  in  the  oaose  of  the  people's  school,  the  Horace  Maun  of 
tho  South. 

A  geueration  later,  in  1829-30,  the  growing  Methodist  denomination  of  the  South 
established  the  largest  institutiou  of  the  higher  education  in  another  part  of  tho  State, 
in  Randolph-Macon  College.  First  set  up  in  Mecklenburg  County,  on  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  it  took  to  itself  the  names  of  the  two  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  tho  adjoining  districts,  Randolph  and  Macon.  At  tho  closo  of  the  civil  war,  the 
college  was  removed  to  Ashland,  near  Richmond,  whore  it  now  flourishes,  one  of  tho 
most  noted  and  useful  of  all  the  great  schools  of  the  State.  From  the  first  this  col- 
lego  has  been  characterized  by  a  certain  progressive  spirit  and  broad  catholicity  ot 
administration.  As  early  as  1839,  long  before  such  a  movement  was  entertained  by 
the  older  colleges  of  tho  nation,  it  established  a  department  of  English  under  the 
chargo  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Sims,  and  to  tho  present  day  has  been  known  as  a  persistent 
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representative  of  that  important  study.  In  1839  it  combined  Avltli  this  another  new 
departure  in  a  resolution  by  its  trustees,  *'That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  trnstees 
of  Randolph-Macon  College  will  establish  a  uormni  school,  as  a  department  in  the 
college,  in  which  a  goo<l  and  liberal  English  education  can  be  obtained  and  which, 
in  its  organization,  shall  be  especially  fitted  to  educate  common  school  teachers,  and 
that  the  professor  of  Eiiglisli  literature  shall  bo  the  rector  thereof."  The  rapidly 
increasing  Methodist  body  thns,  at  a  i»eriod  of  thirty  years  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  system  of  coumion  schools  in  Virginia,  recognized  the  importance  of 
lifting  the  inefficient  and  nnpopnlnr  "  free  school "  of  the  Old  Dominion  into  respect- 
ability throngh  the  inflnence  of  superior  teaching.  The  elective  system  of  studies 
was  also  established  on  the  removal  of  the  college  in  1868.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  in  an  educational  atmosphere  so  genial,  a  gronp  of  the  most  progressive  and 
distinguished  of  the  college  men  of  the  Sonth  has  been  found  in  Professor  Price,  now 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Dr.  Deems,  late  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
New  York;  Professor  Lnpton,  Chancellor  Garland,  Bishop  McTyeire,  and  Professor 
Baskerville,  of  Vanderbiit  University;  Superintendent  Peay,  of  Richmond;  Profes- 
sor Woodward,  of  South  Carolina  College;  Professor  Sharpe,  of  Tulane;  Professor 
Edwards,  now  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  others,  inclnding  its  present 
able  and  energetic  president.  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  planted  in  an  ideal  situation  in  southwest  Virginia  in 
1833-34  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  Rev.  Creed  Fulton,  enjoyed  an  honorable  and  pros- 
perous career  until  the  civil  war.  It  still  needs  only  the  good  will  of  faithful  friends 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  higher  schools  of  the  great  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  realm  of  southwest  Virginia,  which  is  not  excelled 
by  any  jwrtion  of  the  United  States  in  its  resources  and  capable,  by  fair  treatment, 
of  becoming  itself  a  prosperous  State. 

Emory  and  Henry  shares  this  opportonity  with  Roanoke  College,  established  by 
the  Lutheran  iMMly  before  the  civil  w^ir,  now  in  a  steady  course  of  development.  It 
now  shares  with  the  reorganized  William  and  Mary  the  xioouliar  merit  of  sustaining 
a  professor  of  pedagogy  and  a  historian  of  education  in  Dr.  Painter. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  and  useful  institutions  of  learning  now  in  Virginia, 
Richmond  College,  owes  its  existence  to  a  movement  in  1830  by  the  Virginia  Baptist 
Education  Society,  '^to  devise  and  propose  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  yonnfl^ 
men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  churches,  are  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.'' 
The  result  of  this  effort  for  two  years  was  tlie  placing  of  thirteen  young  men  in 
private  schools.  But  in  1832  the  society  bought  a  tract  of  land  4  miles  from  Rich- 
mond and  opened  a  manual* labor  school,  called  **  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary."  Two 
prominent  clergymen  of  the  denomination,  Drs.  Ryland  and  Ball,  instructed  twenty- 
six  students  in  the  elements  of  an  English  and  classical  education ;  the  majority 
with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  1833  the  institution  was  removed  to  its 
present  site,  now  in  the  corporation  of  Richmond.  Land  was  acquired  with  a  view 
of  extending  the  manual-labor  feature,  but  this  impracticable  device  for  *' working 
out  an  education"  failed  here,  as  everywhere,  and  was  abandoned  in  1841. 

From  this  humble  1>eginning  this  institution  wrought  steadily  and  honestly  at  the 
problem  of  building  up  a  genuine  college  until  1850,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  established  on  its  present  foundation.  Although  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  civil  war,  it  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  liberally  endowed  on  the  return  of 
])eace  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the 
State.  Besides  the  extended  reputation  of  its  early  faculty  in  church  circles,  Rich- 
mond College  has  given  to  the  larger  educational  movement  since  18G5  two  men  of 
national  distinction — President  Charles  L.  Cocke,  for  many  years  and  still  at  the 
head  of  HoUins  Institute,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  substantial  institutions 
in  the  South  for  the  superior  instruction  of  girls,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  for  a  time 
professor  and  now  president  of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  at  present  best  knovni 
of  all  educators  in  the  Southern  States  as  general  agent  of  the  George  Peaboily 
educational  fund  and  of  the  Slater  fund  for  the  industrial  and  normal  training  of 
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colored  youth.  The  history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  Richmond  College  to  its 
present  honorable  position,  is  in  one  important  respect  characteristic  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  namely,  the  honest  and  persistent  intention  of  its  management  from  the 
first  to  avoid  exaggeration,  work  within  its  means,  and  make  no  professions  it 
was  not  prepared  to  verify. 

All  hnt  four  of  these  collegiate  schools  of  Virginia  were  established  previous  to 
1830-1840.  It  is  a  signal  triumph  of  the  common-school  idea  that  the  ancient  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  finally  rejected  by  Jefferson  for  obstinate  opposition  to  hia 
scheme  of  education  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now  in  its  reorganization  practically  a 
State  normal  school  for  young  men,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  best  days 
of  its  old  renown. 

All  these  institutions,  established  before  the  period  now  considered,  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  desire  for  an  effective  system  of  popular  education;  each 
in  its  own  way,  sometimes  despite  of  itself,  being  made  to  work  toward  the  coming 
policy  of  the  New  Dominion,  the  system  of  common  schools  for  both  races  and  all 
classes  estiiblished  in  1870.  But  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  its  very  origin,  was 
more  closely  identified  with  the  original  conception  of  popular  education.  The 
details  of  the  establishment  and  subset^uent  history  of  this,  for  half  a  century  the 
.leading  Southern  university,  are  so  thoroughly  given  in  the  admirable  ''Circular  of 
Information"  by  Prof,  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,''  including  its  relations  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  this  work  and  a 
passing  notice. 

We  have  already  told  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  the  original  conception  of  a 
system  of  education  for  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  including  the  emancipation 
and  schooling  of  the  colored  folk,  as  outlined  in  Jefferson's  **  Notes  on  Virginia,"  and 
brought  forward  at  the  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776.  Also,  the 
practical  failure  of  the  popular  side  of  the  scheme  in  1796,  through  that  most 
ingenious  method  of  ''heading  off"  a  plan  of  universal  education,  a  permissive  law, 
placing  the  initiative  of  every  public  school  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrates,  the  men  of  all  others  who  would  "  have  none  of  it."  From  that  date, 
possibly  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  Jefferson  in  national  affairs,  the  movement 
was  delayed  until  1810,  when  the  literary  fund  was  established  from  "certain 
endowments,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  to  the  encouragement  of  learning."  Five 
years  later  this  was  made  a  substantial  reality  by  the  addition  of  the  large  sum  due 
ft'om  the  United  States  to  the  Commonwealth. 

During  all  these  years,  an  entire  generation  from  the  time  when  the  great  project 
of  Jefferson  was  broached,  despite  the  persistent  agitation  by  the  great  statesman 
and  his  most  influential  friends,  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Cabell, 
the  State  had  hung  back  from  any  practical  scheme  of  popular  education,  even  for 
the  majority  of  the  white  population.  Bafiied  at  every  step  in  the  project  nearest 
his  heart,  the  mind  and  will  of  Jefferson  more  and  more  centered  on  the  only  practi- 
cable part  of  his  large  plan,  the  establishment  of  a  university  on  the  broadest 
foundations,  combining  the  most  advanced  ideas  for  a  great  training  school  of  the 
new  American  civilization,  that  would  become  in  time  the  proper  head  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  State.  Jefferson's  extended  correspondence  with  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  Europe  and  America  during  these  forty  years,  if  collected  and 
properly  edited  with  fit  historical  and  biographical  environment,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  treatise  for  the  use  especially  of  the  educational  public  of  the  South. 

In  1816,  the  literary  fund  having  grown  to  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, a  sort  of  extemporized  State  board  of  education,  of  which  Governor  Nicholas 
was  president,  was  invited  by  the  legislature  to  report  "a  system  of  public  education, 
including  a  university,  to  be  called  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  such  additional 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as  should  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  through 
the  Commonwealth."  From  this  sprung  up  a  vigorous  correspondence,  in  which 
large  numbers  of  celebrated  educators  at  home  and  abroad  were  called  to  give  their 
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opinions  in  regard  to  an  ideal  school.  As  usual,  each  ''great  educator'^  addressed 
pTesented  his  own  ideal,  probably  not  then  realized  upon  earth,  and  altogether  a 
mass  of  very  interesting  educational  literature  was  placed  before  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. But  Virginia  was  not  yet  to  be  the  leader  of  the  educational  column.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  any  class,  or  of  any  save  a  select  body  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  educators  of  the  State,  to  open  the  gates  of  knowledge  even  to  the 
masses  of  their  own  race.  The  disappointing  outcome  of  the  prayers,  toil,  and  sacri- 
fice of  forty  years  was  the  law  of  1818,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $45,000,  accruing  from 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  schooling  of  "poor  children,"  under  the  direc- 
tion of  commissioners  of  the  local  courts  of  each  county.  These  children  were  to  be 
selected  and,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guard iauH,  sent  to  a  competent  school 
to  be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge;  supplies  were  to  be  paid  lor  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  school.  Aloug  with  this  went  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  support  of  The  University  of  Virginia." 

On  this  perilous  edge  of  failure  did  Jefferson  and  his  friends  rally  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  university.  A  favorable  commission  of  location  cho^e  Albemarle  County. 
A  generous  donation  of  land  on  an  ideal  site  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  school.  A  series 
of  loans  amounting  to  $180,000  from  the  literary  fund,  afterwards  remitted  by  the 
legislature,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  the  means  of  putting  on 
the  ground  the  most  unique  and  probably  the  most  attractive  group  of  university 
buildings  then  in  the  Union.  Professors  from  abroad,  including  the  famous  Professor 
Cooper,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  then  liviug  iu  Pennsylvania,  himself 
deeply  interested  in  education,  though  under  the  ban  of  belief  in  an  advanced 
religious  creed,  were  brought  to  the  new  foundatiou.  JeD'erson,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  enterprise,  proposed  with  great  enthusiasm  a  scheme  of  university  education, 
at  that  time  undoubtedly  the  broadest  and  most  practical  in  the  country,  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  was  adopted  by  the  management.  PYom  the  imposing  height  of 
Monticello  the  old  statesman  through  his  telescope  watched  the  growth  of  the  school, 
practically  directed  the  organization,  and  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1826,  was  its 
real  president. 

Without  doubt  the  organization  of  a  university  on  a  plan  so  progressive,  especially 
its  freedom  from  sectarian  control,  though  with  steadfast  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental faiths  of  religion  and  morality,  its  elective  system  of  study,  its  broad  and 
benevolent  scheme  of  discipline,  its  appeal  to  the  pride  of  a  Commonwealth,  with 
only  one  political  rival  in  the  growing  power  of  New  York,  was  a  pledge  given  by 
Virginia  to  the  coming  generation  that  in  due  time  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
ber  people  should  be  equally  couHidered.  But  it  was  also  inevitable  that,  after  the 
death  of  Jefferson,  the  university  should  naturally  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  class  which  was  committed  to  the  policy  then  uppermost 
in  favor.  Jefferson  could  not  fail  to  realize  with  what  a  pittance  the  State  was  put- 
ting off  the  majority  of  her  children  in  the  apology  for  universal  education  offered 
by  the  **  i>oor  school, ''  treated  with  undisguised  contempt  by  'Uh«  poor''  to  whom  it 
was  offered  even  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  Of  course,  with  the  colleges  aud 
numerous  academies,  fifty  in  number,  that  grew  up  in  all  i»arts  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing severiil  valuable  female  seminaries,  and  the  persistent  habit  of  the  wealthy  people 
of  schooling  its  children  in  the  North  aud  abroad,  the  leading  favored  class  built 
itself  up  to  a  condition  of  power  and  national  consideration  always  possible  under 
such  conditions.  The  University  of  Virginia  in  time  became  the  most  prominent 
institution  of  the  higher  education  in  all  the  South  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istio  and  influential  scat^  of  learning  in  the  Union  through  the  years  before  the  civil 
war.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  even  describe  the  sources  of  its  greatness 
or  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
flection,  all  of  which  will  be  found  so  ably  and  even  affectionately  set  'forth  in  the 
documents  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  already  referred  to. 

Jefferson  died  in  deep  di8api)ointment  because  of  the  virtual  failure  of  his  grand 
■olieme  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  his  beloved  Comuiou wealth.     The  words 
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colored  youth.  The  history  of  the  gradual  growth  of  Richmond  College  to  its 
present  honorahlo  {KMiition,  is  in  one  important  respect  characteristic  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  namely,  the  honest  and  persistent  intention  of  its  management  from  the 
first  to  avoid  exa^^geration,  work  within  its  means,  and  make  no  professions  it 
was  not  prepared  to  verify. 

All  hilt  four  of  those  collegiate  schools  of  Virginia  were  estahlished  previous  to 
18.')()-1840.  It  is  a  signal  triumph  of  the  common-school  idea  that  the  ancient  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  finally  rejected  hy  Jefferson  for  ohstinate  opposition  to  hia 
scheme  of  education  a  hundre<l  years  ago,  is  now  in  its  reorganization  practically  a 
8tate  normal  school  for  young  men,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  in  the  hest  days 
of  Its  old  renown. 

All  themi  institutions,  estahlished  before  the  period  now  considered,  doubtless  con- 
trihutiMl  to  keep  alive  the  desire  for  an  effective  system  of  popular  education ;  each 
in  its  own  way,  sometimes  despite  of  itself,  being  made  to  work  toward  the  coming 
policy  of  the  Now  Dominion,  the  system  of  common  schools  for  both  races  and  all 
classoH  established  in  1870.  But  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  its  very  origin,  was 
more  closely  identified  with  the  original  conception  of  popular  education.  The 
details  of  the  establishment  iind  subsequent  history  of  this,  for  half  a  century  the 
leading  Southern  university,  are  so  thoroughly  given  in  the  admirable  ''Circular  of 
Information"  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  AdamH,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  "Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia/*  including  its  relations  to  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  State,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  this  work  and  a 
passing  notice. 

We  have  aln^ady  told  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  the  original  conception  of  a 
system  of  education  for  the  whole  people  of  Virginia,  including  the  emancipation 
and  schooling  of  the  colored  folk,  as  outlined  in  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,''  and 
brought  forward  at  the  organization  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1776.  Also,  the 
practical  failure  of  the  popular  Hide  of  the  scheme  in  1796,  through  that  most 
ingenious  method  of  '^  heading  off"  a  plan  of  universal  education,  a  permissive  law, 
placing  the  initiative  of  every  public  school  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
magistrntcs,  the  men  of  all  others  who  would  "  have  none  of  it.'*  From  that  date, 
poHsibly  owing  to  the  preoccupation  of  Jefferson  in  national  affairs,  the  movement 
was  delayed  until  1810,  when  the  literary  fund  was  established  from  "certain 
endowment's,  jicnaltiea,  and  forfoitures,  to  the  encouragement  of  learning."  Five 
years  later  this  was  made  a  substantial  reality  by  the  addition  of  the  large  sum  due 
ft'om  the  United  States  to  the  Commonwealth. 

During  all  thcHc  years,  an  entire  generation  from  the  time  when  the  great  project 
of  Jefferson  was  broached,  despite  the  persistent  agitation  by  the  great  statesman 
and  his  most  influential  friends,  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Cabell, 
the  State  had  hung  back  fVoni  any  practical  scheme  of  popular  education,  even  for 
the  minority  of  the  white  population.  Baffled  at  every  step  in  the  project  nearest 
his  lieaH,  the  mind  and  will  of  Jefferson  more  and  more  centered  on  the  only  practi- 
cable part  of  his  large  plan,  the  establishment  of  a  university  on  the  broadest 
foundations,  combining  the  most  advance<l  ideas  for  a  great  training  school  of  the 
new  American  civilization,  that  would  become  in  time  the  proper  head  of  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  State.  Jefferson's  extended  corn^spondence  with  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  Europe  and  Americ:^  during  these  forty  years,  if  collected  and 
properly  edited  with  fit  historical  and  biographical  environment,  would  be  a  most 
Ymlnable  treatise  for  the  use  «»8pecially  of  the  educational  public  of  the  South. 

In  1816.  the  literary  fund  having  grown  to  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  the  board  of  direct- 
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opinions  in  regard  to  an  ideal  school.  As  usual,  each  ''great  educator ''  addressed 
presented  his  own  ideal,  probably  not  then  realized  upon  earth,  and  altogether  a 
mass  of  verj  interesting  educational  literature  was  placed  before  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. But  Virginia  was  not  yet  to  be  the  leader  of  the  educational  column.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  policy  of  any  class,  or  of  any  save  a  select  body  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  educators  of  the  State,  to  open  the  gates  of  knowledge  even  to  the 
masses  of  their  own  race.  The  disappointing  outcome  of  the  prayers,  toil,  and  sacri- 
fice of  forty  years  was  the  law  of  1818,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $45,000,  accruing  from 
the  income  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  schooling  of  ''poor  children,'^  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  commissioners  of  the  local  courts  of  each  couuty.  Theno  children  were  to  bo 
selected  and,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  sent  to  a  competent  school 
to  be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge;  supplies  were  to  bo  paid  lor  out  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  school.  Along  with  this  went  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  the  support  of  "The  UniverKity  of  Virginia." 

On  this  perilous  edge  of  failure  did  Jefferson  and  his  friends  rally  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  university.  A  favorable  commission  of  location  choso  Albemarle  County. 
A  generous  donation  of  land  on  an  ideal  site  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  school.  A  Keries 
of  loans  amounting  to  $180,000  from  the  literary  fund,  afterwards  remitted  by  the 
legislature,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  the  means  of  putting  on 
the  ground  the  most  unique  and  probably  the  most  attractive  group  of  university 
buildings  then  in  the  Union.  Professors  from  abroad,  including  the  famous  Professor 
Cooper,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  then  living  in  Pennsylvania,  himself 
deeply  interested  in  education,  though  under  the  ban  of  belief  in  an  advanced 
religious  creed,  were  brought  to  the  new  foundation.  Jefiersou,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  enterprise,  proposed  with  great  enthusiasm  a  scheme  of  university  education, 
at  that  time  undoubtedly  the  broadest  and  most  practical  in  the  country,  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  was  adopted  by  the  management.  From  the  imposing  height  of 
Monticello  the  old  statesman  through  his  telescope  watched  the  growth  of  the  school, 
practically  directed  the  organization,  and  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1826,  was  its 
Teal  president. 

Without  doubt  the  organization  of  a  university  on  a  plan  so  progressive,  especially 
its  freedom  from  sectarian  control,  though  with  Htea<lfast  adherence  to  the  funda- 
mental faiths  of  religion  and  morality,  its  elective  system  of  study,  its  broad  and 
benevolent  scheme  of  discipline,  its  appeal  to  the  pride  of  a  Commonwealth,  with 
only  one  political  rival  in  the  growing  power  of  New  York,  was  a  pledge  given  by 
Virginia  to  the  coming  generation  that  in  due  time  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
ber  people  should  be  equally  considered.  But  it  was  also  inevitable  that,  after  the 
death  of  Jefferson,  the  university  should  naturally  pass  nnder  the  control  of  the 
dominant  influence  of  the  class  which  was  committed  to  the  policy  then  uppermost 
in  favor.  Jefi'erson  could  not  fail  to  realize  witli  what  a  pittance  the  State  was  ])ut- 
ting  ofi"  the  majority  of  her  children  in  the  apology  for  universal  education  oflered 
by  the  "poor  school,"  treated  with  undisguised  contempt  by  "the  poor''  to  whom  it 
was  offered  even  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  Of  course,  with  the  colleges  and 
numerous  academies,  fifty  in  number,  that  grew  up  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing several  valuable  female  seminaries,  and  the  persistent  habit  of  the  wealthy  people 
of  schooling  its  children  in  the  North  and  abroad,  the  loading  favored  class  built 
itself  up  to  a  condition  of  power  and  national  consideration  always  ])OSBible  under 
anch  conditions.  The  University  of  Virginia  in  time  became  the  most  prominent 
institution  of  the  higher  education  in  all  the  South  and  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic and  influential  scats  of  learning  in  the  Union  through  the  years  before  the  civil 
war.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  or  even  describe  the  sources  of  its  greatness 
or  its  peculiar  influence  on  the  rise  and  development  of  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
flection,  all  of  which  will  bo  found  so  ably  and  even  afl'ectionately  set  'forth  in  the 
documents  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  already  referred  to. 

Jefferson  died  in  deep  disappointment  because  of  the  virtual  failure  of  his  grand 
■olieme  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  his  beloved  Commonwealth.     The  words 
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in  wliicli  lio  published  liis  sorrows,  in  Lis  dcclininpj  years,  arc  among  the  roost  power- 
ful and  prophetic  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  Republic.  But  their  fulfillment 
can  be  traced  in  the  illiteracy  that  so  widely  prevailed  up  to  a  late  date  in  this  proud 
old  Commonwealth,  especially  through  the  interesting  country  beyond  the  mountains, 
including  the  present  State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  southwestern  section  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  period  now  under  consideration  was  not  the  day  of  educational 
statistics,  and  only  by  side  glimpses  and  incidental  revelations  can  it  be  understood 
how  deeply  the  State  of  Jefferson  suffered  for  its  long  delay  in  accepting  his  gos2)el 
of  the  true  democracy —the  education  of  the  whole  people  for  republican  citizenship. 

In  1820  alterations  in  the  permissive  laws  were  maxle  by  which  the  benefits  of  free 
primary  schooling  were  extended  to  all  classes  of  white  children.  The  county  could 
be  laid  off  into  districts  of  6  miles  square.  As  soon  as  the  people  of  one  of  these 
districts  had  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  to  build  a  schoolhouse  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  might  bo  appropriated,  from  the  State  literary  fund,  provi-de<l  it  did  not  exceed 
one-tenth  the  sum  due  the  district  from  the  State.  There  was  the  attempt  to  frame 
something  resembling  a  general  system  of  common  schools;  but  with  the  small  sum 
of  $45,000  for  a  State  which  in  1831  contained  700,000  white  people  and  not  less  than 
100,000  children  and  youth  of  projwr  school  age,  and,  with  the  extreme  improba- 
bility that  the  counties  most  in  need  of  education  would  act,  or  the  schools  thus 
established  would  be  worth  attending,  there  was  very  remote  prospect  of  any  con- 
siderable result.  In  fact,  in  1840  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  in  attendance 
on  the  State  schools  was  only  27,598,  one-fifth  of  &11  the  children  betwem  8  and  15 
years  of  age.  The  other  four-fifths  were  being  educated  by  the  more  popular  neigh- 
borhood field,  private,  and  denominational  methods,  or  not  schooled  at  all. 

A  picturesque  description  of  one  of  the  better  sort  of  the  numerous  Virginia  ''field 
schools*'  of  the  old  time  would  give  a  hint  that  a  good  deal  was  going  on  in  this  region 
of  educational  enterprise  and  even  during  these  years  was  germinating  the  seeds  of 
a  great  revival  of  education.  It  will  be  a  grateful  task  to  rscord  how,  during  the 
period  1840-1860,  an  increasing  body  of  the  most  eminent  oien  of  Virginia  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  imperious  educational  needs  of  the  time  in  a  way,  not 
only  powerful  and  patriotic,  but  prophetic  of  what  was  in  store  in  a  still  far  off 
future,  when,  rising  from  the  awful  wreck  of  war,  this  grand  old  Commonwealth, 
dismembered  of  a  noble  estate,  should  turn  at  last  to  tho  counsels  of  its  great  educa- 
tional statesman  in  the  establishmeut  of  the  complete  American  system  of  common 
schools  for  all  her  people,  realizing  the  idea  of  Jefferson  in  a  way  more  in  harmony 
with  the  ideals  of  the  present  age.  And  when,  in  the  summer  of  1879,  the  University 
of  Virginia  opened  her  doors  to  the  first  State  institute  of  teachers,  it  required  no 
X>oetic  imagination  to  fancy  the  marble  statue  of  the  illustrious  apostle  of  freedom 
and  education  extending  his  hand  in  benediction,  recalling  the  prediction  that  he 
and  his  aged  friend,  John  Adams,  from  tlieir  abode  in  Heaven,  should  look  down 
with  rapture  on  what  both  had  so  long  desired  bnt  had  **  died  withoot  the  sight.'' 

MARYLAND. 

"Whatever  credit  may  be  accorded  to  the  original  government  of  the  province  of 
Maryl:iiid  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  religious  liberty  under  the  admiais* 
tratioii  of  Lord  Baltimore,  there  is  no  evidence  that,  during  the  long  half  century 
from  1G31  to  1689,  the  government  had  done  anything  noteworthy  for  education.  The 
only  attempt  to  found  a  school  under  governmental  auspices,  in  1671,  failed  and  was 
lievcr  revived.  Tho  failure  was  doubtless  more  the  result  of  the  semi  feudal  and 
intensely  aristocratic  structure  of  society  than  from  the  lack  of  real  in  a  priesthood 
alwaysready  to  fortify  their  church,  at  least  by  an  establishment  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  well  stated  that  the  original  Massachusetts  law,  compelling 
every  neif^hborhood  of  fifty  families  to  establish  a  school,  would  have  been  of  impos- 
sible enforceineut  in  Maryland  from  the  fact  that  nowhere,  outside  a  few  hamlets, 
Were  there  as  many  households  within  sufiicient  distance  of  each  other  for  such  asso- 
ciation. 
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Originally  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  of  Virgiuin,  the  one  early  attempt  in  Mary- 
land to  fonnil  a  school  of  the  higher  education  was  swallowed  up  hy  the  new  enter- 
prise that  placed  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  the  college  of  William  and  Mary. 
But  tho  wealthy  and  ruling  families  of  the  now  colony  dutifully  sent  hack  their  sons 
to  England  or  France  for  education,  according  to  their  religious  connections,  and  tho 
children  that  were  educated  at  home  depended  on  family  instruction  or  such  *'aid 
and  comfort"  as  might  he  ohtained  from  tho  very  questionahle  class  of  tramping 
schoolmasters;  some  of  them  drawn  from  the  crowd  of  indentured  servants;  too  many 
of  them  of  personal  ill  repute. 

Tho  overthrow  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  regime  and  the  suhstitution  of  a  Protestant 
policy  at  tho  hegiuning  of  tho  eighteenth  century  mark  tho  first  dexiarture  of  the 
government  in  behalf  of  education.  But  until  the  year  1865  the  people  of  Maryland, 
outside  one  or  two  localities,  were  educationally  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  leaders 
who  seem  never  to  have  hniadly  apprehended  tho  significance  of  the  American  com- 
mon school.  From  an  early  day,  a  full  century  before  the  organization  of  tho  National 
Government,  there  was  a  growing,  often  a  vigorous  <lesire,  for  something  that  would 
ofl'er  the  *'great  American  chance"  to  the  children  who  were  being  trained  to  face 
the  tremendous  crisis  of  tho  conflict  for  national  independence. 

But  tho  triple-heade<l  rock  on  which  every  movement  successively  foundered  was: 
(1)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  county  academies  of  tho  old  English  free-school 
pattern,  subsidized  by  the  State.  These  schools  were  really  of  the  secondary  classical 
type,  though  proposing  to  deal  with  tho  elementary  training  of  children  for  their 
o\\ni  preparatory  work.  But  these  wero  not  supported  fVom  below  by  any  general 
system  of  elementary  schooling  and,  after  a  few  abortive  attempts  to  found  a  college 
or  r.nivcrsity,  had  no  outlook  above.  The  majority  of  them  were  managed  by  a  close 
corporation  after  its  first  appointment  by  tho  government,  shut  out  from  all  public 
or  private  interference.  They  were  all  tied  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  honored 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  head.  In  all  but  tho  small  subsidizing  by  the 
colonial  government  they  were  in  no  sense  public  schools  according  to  the  American 
idea. 

(2)  This  very  organization  was  the  cause  of  the  pecuniary  failure  into  which  they 
all  sunk  at  last,  as  into  a  common  pit  of  impecuniosity.  There  was  no  public  sense 
of  obligation  to  support  them  by  a  tolerable  dispensation  of  State  aid.  The  school 
revenue  was  obtaine<l  by  a  system  of  taxation  on  the  most  important  prodnction  of 
the  colony,  with  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  tariff  levied  for  revenue 
or  prot<'ction.  Thus,  with  no  provision  for  what  was  most  needed — a  system  of  ele- 
mentary education — the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  entire  colonial  jTeriod  Bcemto 
have  been  chiefly  interested,  first,  in  a  successful  attempt  to  destroy  the  colleges  in 
behalf  of  tho  aca<lemies  in  which  they  had  somewhat  of  an  interest,  and  later  the 
nnsuccessful  effort  to  divert  the  small  annuity  from  these  to  the  elementary  schools. 
Instead  of  being  instructed  according  to  the  American  common-school  way— even 
then  in  full  operation  in  New  England — of  putting  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for 
the  public  education  of  the  children,  thes^^  people  were  divided  over  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  meager  pittance  doled  out  from  funds  not  collected  by  taxation,  now  to 
this  and  now  to  that  style  of  educational  arrangement.  As  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
the  higher  education  there  was  no  body  of  competent  teachers  to  make  tho  academies 
what  they  should  be.  It  was  estimated  that  in  thirty  years  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  sent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone,  for  the  annual  superior  training  of  one 
hundred  boys,  amounting  to  $500,000,  which,  added  to  the  large  expense  of  the 
higher  schooling  abroa<l,  would  with  proper  economy  have  made  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  common-school  systepi  for  tho  whole  people. 

(3)  Even  more  fatal  was  the  common  blunder  of  this  group  of  Southwestern  Middle 
States — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware— of  confining  the  pub- 
lic money  spent  for  education  to  the  support  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Under 
the  colonial  life,  not  yet  emancipated  from  European  ideas,  this  expedient  was 
never  grateful  to  the  recipients,  and  fixed  the  stigma  of  *' pauper  school"  on  the 
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whole  arraugement.  Bat  after  the  beginDing  of  the  natioual  life  it  was  always  and 
everywhere  an  inyidious  and  hateful  method,  entailiog  inevitable  failure  on  every 
school  entangled  with  it. 

Complicated  as  it  was  in  Maryland,  even  in  the  somewhat  advanced  law  of  1825, 
with  the  permissive  clause  which  enabled  any  community  to  refuse  to  adopt  the 
system,  the  fate  of  public  education  from  the  first  was  doomed  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Governor  Lyon  in  1855.  After  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  effort  as 
colony  and  Commonwealth  to  educate  her  people,  it  was  declared  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  of  the  State  that  ''  our  school  system,  except  in  Baltimore,  is  in  a 
state  of  most  utter  and  hopeless  prostration.  Our  plan  of  public  instruction  must 
be  reconstructed  anew;  made  uniform  in  its  operations  through  the  State;  supported 
more  liberally  by  State  and  county  revenues,  and,  above  all,  it  should  be  subject 
to  some  controlling  and  primary  power,  through  which  all  operations  should  be 
annually  collected  and  made  public,  or  it  will  fail  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition or  be  attended  with  any  public  benefit." 

Our  review  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  educational  history  of  Maryland  has  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  this  general  statement  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  public-school 
effort,  while  it  has  accounted  for  the  wealth  of  culture  and  patriotic  character  developed 
by  the  first  great  effort  for  national  life.  The  history  of  the  higher  education  has 
already  been  told  in  a  ''circular  of  information,''  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. It  only  remains  to  briefly  indicate  the  successive  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  respond  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  people  of  Maryland  during  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Republic  for  the  educational  opportunities  that  never  came,  save  as 
a  sequel  to  the  great  war  of  emancipation  from  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
American  common  school,  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  This  institution  had 
lingered  in  Maryland  for  fifty  years  previous  only  as  a  burden  on  the  progress  of 
that  Commonwealth  so  favored  by  nature,  and  to-day  becoming  one  of  the  com- 
manding educational  centers  of  the  Union. 

In  1790  the  population  of  Maryland  was  300,000.  The  only  public  provision  for 
education  was  the  establishment  of  the  **  treo  school''  or  academy,  already  described, 
in  a  majority  of  the  couuties  of  the  State.  Of  the  fifteen  foundations  of  this  sort 
seven  were  afterwards  consolidated  with  institutions  of  the  secondary  grade,  four 
were  abolished,  one  became  an  elementary  school,  and  two  were  utilized  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained  no  provision  for  education.  In  1805 
the  support  of  the  State  was  withdrawn  from  colleges,  and  the  nominal  **  University 
of  Maryland,"  composed  of  Washington  and  St.  John's  colleges,  collapsed.  The  funds 
thus  diverted  from  the  higher  education  were  now  concentrated,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  u])ou  the  attempt  to  develop  the  academic  system  of  the  separate  counties. 
Several  new  academies  were  chartered,  some  of  which  succeeded  and  are  flourishing 
institutions  at  the  present  day.  In  1802  a  medical  school  was  established  in  Balti- 
more, which  in  1807  was  chartered  as  The  Medical  College  of  Maryland,  with  per- 
mission to  work  a  $40,000  lottery  for  its  support.  In  1812  this  school  put  forth  the 
departments  of  divinity,  letters,  and  arts,  and  assumed  the  title  of  University  of 
Marj'land,  but  the  only  result  was  the  securing  of  good  medical  and  literary  schools. 

At  a  later  date,  in  1825,  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Mechanic  Arts  was  chartered  at 
Baltimore,  with  provision  for  fifty  free  scholarships.  The  foundation  has  become  one  of 
the  real  schools  of  the  State ;  has  instructed  17,000  students,  and  to-day  is  probably  in 
its  highest  condition  of  usefulness.  During  all  this  half  century  the  legislature  was 
busy  with  the  chartering  of  many  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  statutes 
in  behalf  of  education  in  separate  communities,  probably  all  of  more  or  less  value; 
but  nothing  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a  practical  working  system  of 
common  schools.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  organization 
of  the  State  government  in  1776  sent  forth  more  than  fifty  clergymen  of  this  faith, 
only  seven  of  whom  returned  to  England,  many  of  them  becoming  teachers,  to  the 
advantage  of  that  fraternity.    The  chronic  plague  of  the  vagrant  schoolmaster  seems 
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to  have  been  severely  felt  in  Maryland  even  to  a  late  day.  Many  of  these  people 
were  little  better  tlian  tramps — drunkards,  ignorant;  in  all  ways  contemptible  as 
teachers  of  children .  The  lack  of  fit  home  instruction  sent  multitudes  of  the  superior 
students  to  the  neighboring  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  even  farther 
north y  for  university  opportunities. 

Up  to  the  year  1812  'Hhe  elementary  education  was  still  a  matter  of  private  con- 
cern, except  as  the  academies  performed  the  office  of  primary  schooling.**  Each  of 
the  fifteen  chartered  academies  was  governed  by  a  close  corporation  of  trustees.  In 
1814  the  fortunes  of  persons  dying  intestate  were  appropriated  for  the  schools  of 
Baltimore,  and  provisions  for  the  schooling  of  needy  orphans  at  public  expense  were 
made  by  law. 

In  1812  the  first  important  essay  at  public  aid  for  primary  education  was  made  by 
a  tax  on  bank  stock  and  some  other  sources  of  revenue.  In  1816,  $50,000  a  3'ear  was 
voted  for  five  years'  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  funds  to  bo  raised  by  a  lottery. 

In  1821  another  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  National  Government  to  a  plain  act 
of  justice  by  including  the  original  thirteen  States  in  the  gift  of  Western  lauds  for 
universal  education.  Maryland  especially  would  seem  to  have  had  a  claim  to  this 
distribution,  as  it  was  the  action  of  her  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation that  set  in  motion  the  scheme  for  the  magnificent  land  grant  to  all  of  the 
new  States  admitted  to  the  Union.  An  elaborate  report  was  made  and  resolutions 
passed,  which  were  sent  to  all  the  States,  with  no  important  result.  In  1823  it  was 
enacted  that  every  aca<lemy  should  educate  free  one  pupil  for  every  $100  received 
from  the  State. 

In  1825  the  popular  demand  had  become  so  urgent  that  a  decided  new  departure 
was  inaugurated.  Mr.  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle  was  appointed  chairmau  of  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  report  a  system  of  common-school  instruction  for  the  white  chil- 
dren of  the  Commonwealth.  After  due  investigation,  the  committee  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  by  monitors  which  at  this  time 
was  in  full  operation  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  largely  dominated  the  official 
mind  of  the  country.  An  elaborate  plan  was  ofi'ered  and  adopted.  But  a  great  merit 
seemed  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  this  system,  where  300  to  500  children  would 
be  under  the  supervision  of  one  master  on  a  salary  of  $300  per  annum,  the  entire  white 
youth  of  the  State  could  be  educated  for  62  cents  per  head.  The  system  included : 
(1)  A  State  superintendency  of  education;  (2)  the  appointment  of  nine  commission- 
ers in  each  county  by  the  governor  and  council;  (3)  *' suitable*'  trustees,  elected 
for  each  school  district  into  which  the  county  had  been  divided  by  the  commissioners, 
and  eighteen  discreet  persons,  also  appointed  by  the  commissioners,  to  form  with 
them  a  body  of  school  inspectors.  The  commissioners  were  to  divide  the  county  into 
districts,  examine  and  approve  teachers,  distribute  the  public  money,  and  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  the  working  of  the  system.  The  public  money  was  to  be 
paid  only  for  the  support  of  teachers. 

But  this  remarkable  law  bore  in  its  own  Aitals  the  fatal  disease  of  ''local  option;" 
for  it  was  only  permissive,  the  public  funds  being  dispensed  on  a  poll  of  the  legal 
voters.  It  never  went  into  full  operation  in  any  county;  thirteen  only  adopted 
and  six  rejected  it.  In  1828  the  governor  reported  the  law  a  practical  failure.  The 
State  superintendency,  held  by  Mr.  Teackle,  was  abolished,  not  to  be  resumed  till 
1856.  The  accomplished  author  of  Education  in  Maryland  ascribes  the  failure  to 
the  lack  of  training  in  local  affairs  by  the  people  and  indifference  and  opposition 
to  public  taxation  for  public  education. 

Yet  the  educational  policy  of  the  State  since  the  year  of  its  settlement  had  been 
working  toward  the  schooling  of  all  the  children.  The  city  of  Baltimore,  by  this 
law,  was  empowered  to  organize  a  system  of  ])ublic  schools,  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  by  the  city  government.  In  1825  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed who  projecteil  a  system  of  elementary  education  to  bo  put  on  the  ground 
after  five  years.     In  1828  it  was  ordered  that  six  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  six 
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for  girls  should  he  establiKhod.  But  the  funds  were  not  forthroming,  and,  in  1829| 
two  schools  for  males  and  one  for  females  wero  opened,  on  tho  Lancasterian  plan, 
with  one  paid  teacher  for  300  children.  The  system  slowly  made  head,  and  it  was 
not  till  ten  j-ears  later,  1839,  on  the  establishment  of  the  boys*  high  school  (now 
Baltimore  City  College)  and  two  of  similar  gi-ado  for  girls,  that  tho  system  found 
itself  with  a  head  and  entered  upon  that  career  of  sncccss  which  has  brought  the 
city  of  Baltimore  abreast  with  the  other  metropolitan  centers  of  public  educatioiy 
Baltimore  now  enjoys  a  generous  system  of  education,  public  and  endowed,  in  its 
common  schools,  in  the  State  Normal  College,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
tho  Peabody  Institute,  with  several  fonndations  of  wide  reputation  for  the  superior 
education  of  girls,  industrial  and  art  training,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
educational  type,  crowned  by  tho  admirable  free  library,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt. 

With  tho  inauguration  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  1825  there  broke  out  a 
war  upon  tho  chartered  academies  of  tho  State,  with  tho  view  of  transferring  the 
funds  dedicated  to  them  to  the  new  common  schools.  But  this  made  no  sensible 
impression  on  the  policy  of  tho  State  in  this  respect.  Meanwhile,  the  public-school 
fund  had  grown  from  taxes  of  various  descriptions  and  through  a  considerable  sum 
from  tho  national  *' surplus  revenue"  donated  to  all  the  States  in  1836. 

Ill  1J<10  there  were  in  Maryland  12  ^'colleges,''  with  813  students;  133  academies  and 
grammar  schools,  with  4,289  pupils;  565  primary  schools,  with  16,851  scholars,  G,G24 
of  whom  wero  roceiving  public  aid.  The  number  of  white  adult  illiterates  in  the 
Commonwealth  was  reported  as  11,891. 

This  record  of  public  education  in  Maryland  is  relieved,  as  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  by  eminent  examples  of  tho  efforts  of  educational  reformers  and  tho  gradual 
growth  of  a  popular  demand  for  better  things.  But,  until  1865,  at  tho  close  of  the 
civil  war,  nothing  essentially  different  was  attempted. 

DELAWARE. 

Although,  in  population  among  the  least,  and  next  to  tho  least  in  size  of  the  forty- 
four  States,  Delaware,  in  her  educational  history,  presents  an  impressive  object 
lesson  on  tho  efforts  of  her  peoplo  to  overcome  tho  vexatious  obstacles  to  the  union 
of  tho  divers  nationalities,  sects,  and  conditions  of  people  of  which  her  population 
has  been  made  up.  Delaware  was  first  settled  and  governed  by  tho  Swedes  and 
Finns,  from  1638  to  1655.  It  was  then  a  Dutch  colonial  appendage  to  New  York  for 
nino  years.  In  1664  it  passed  under  English  rule.  In  1682  the  Duke  of  York  ceded 
to  William  Penn  tho  two  lower  counties  of  Delaware.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  independence,  in  1691,  the  territory  was  finally  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1702,  though  still  under  the  nominal  governorship  of  Pouusylvania  until  the  close 
of  tho  Revolutionary  war.  As  if  worried  to  the  last  point  of  public  endurance  by 
this  gamo  of  political  battledoor  and-  shuttlecock,  Delaware  fled  to  the  national 
cover,  becoming  tho  first  State  that  gave  its  assent  to  tho  Union  in  1787. 

Tho  story  of  tho  efforts  of  this  original  colony  of  Swedes  to  perpetuate  themselves 
as  a  Sweilish  people  in  a  new  country,  their  obstinate  attachment  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  tho  old-country  method  of  combining  the  church  and  school  during  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  little  community  of  at  best  1,200  peoplo  was 
finally  merged  in  the  rising  tide  of  British  life,  might  well  bo  published  as  an 
instructive  lesson  to  some  of  our  recent  European  immigrants  who  incline  to  tho  same 
exclusive  policy.  Enough  to  say,  that  while  it  is  probable  these  peoplo,  chiefly  of 
the  humbler  sort,  wero  after  a  fashion  able  to  keep  up  the  home  custom  of  reading 
their  own  language,  it  was  fifty  years  before  a  school  got  on  its  legs  and  as  long 
before  a  gift  of  books  came  from  the  Swedish  Government  with  schoolmasters  to 
teach  the  chifllren  to  read  them.  That  a  peoplo  descended  from  a  population  so 
generally  intelligent  and  well-instructed  as  the  Swedes  of  three  centuries  ago  should 
have  thus  struggled  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  5'ears  against  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  tho  new  American  life,  only  at  last  to  bo  swallowed  up  bnyond  future  recognition, 
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is  one  of  tho  convincing  proofs  of  tlio  absurdity  of  seeking  to  peq)etnato  on  Ameri- 
can soil  any  stato  of  society  antagonistic  to  repuTilican  ideas  and  tlio  inevitable 
abolition  of  European  distinctions  in  the  national  cLaracter. 

Even  IcM  satisfactory  is  the  record  of  tbr  brief  i»eriod  of  the  Dutch  occupation  of 
Delavraroasa  distant  suburb  of  Manhattan  Island  from  lG5r>to  tbc  con<iuct;t  of  New 
York  by  tho  English  in  1G64.  Despite  the  vigorous  cUbrt  to  deprive  New  England 
of  her  well-earned  reputation  as  tlie  mother  of  the  American  common  school,  there 
TVOB  little  in  tho  original  efforts  of  the  Dutch  colony,  either  in  New  York  or  the  adja- 
cent States,  to  reveal  anything  beyond  tho  ordinary  parochial  school  of  the  day ; 
even  at  that  a  feeble  imitation  of  what  was  a  vigorous  system  over  the  sea.  The 
Dutch  in  Delaware  seem  to  have  been  even  less  fortunate  in  securing  educational 
facilities  for  their  children  than  their  brethren  in  New  York,  and  the  little  that  was 
achieved  was  lost  in  tho  opening  years  of  tho  Kevolutionary  epoch. 

We  have  already,  in  tho  early  history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  given  the 
record  of  tho  Society  of  Friends  in  regard  to  universal  education.  Even  the  exclu- 
sive sectarian  (y]>eof  their  schools  seems  not  to  have  benefited  the  jirovince  of  Del- 
aware while  it  was  a  portion  of  tho  vast  domain  of  William  Pcnn.  Not  until  1784 
w.*!!)  a  denominational  school  established  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  by  this  people,  who 
probably  were  not  in  great  force  in  this  province.  In  the  possession  of  a  printing 
press  Delaware  and  Cieorgia  were  tho  least  favored  of  the  American  colonies,  for  not 
nutil  176 L  did  a  printer  take  up  his  abode  in  Delaware,  and  but  one  newspaper  was 
started  before  the  devolution. 

Beyond  tho  jiassing  of  several  acts  confirming  grants  for  schools  in  connection  with 
churches,  etc.,  there  was  no  early  attempt  at  State  aid  for  education  in  Delaware. 
The  first  constitution  of  tho  Stato,  in  1792,  contained  no  reference  to  education.  The 
revised  constitution  in  1831  directs  the  legislature  "  to  provide  bj'  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  promoting  arts  and  seienceA.'' 

By  successive  laws  of  171)6-97  and  1806,  the  latter  law  enacted  to  continue  in  force 
till  1820,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  State  school  fund  from  various  lic-enses. 
This,  with  such  bequests  and  gifts  as  might  come  from  individuals,  was  to  be  invested 
in  bank  stocks  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  provision  that  none  of  it  should 
be  appropriated  for  tho  secondary  or  higher  education.  A  Kul>sequent  law  empow- 
ered the  government  to  divert  this  revenue  to  the  support  of  tho  courts,  with  promise 
of  future  restitution.  It  Avas  not  till  1817,  thirty  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
State,  that  $1,000  was  appropriated  from  this  fund  'Ho  furnish  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  parents  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.''  But  the  protest  against  the 
Old  World  discrimination  of  the  *' least  favored"  of  the  people  came  swiftly  on  the 
heels  of  the  effort,  and  the  widespread  discontent  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  law  paralyzed  the  common-school  movement  for  years  to  come.  Here  came  out, 
in  strong  relief,  tho  intensely  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  superior  society  of  Delaware, 
which,  although  long  retained  in  the  school  geographies  as  one  of  the  **  Middle  States," 
was,  from  the  first,  most  thorougbly  Southern  and  slaveholding  till  the  close  of  the 
civil  war. 

Pr(»bably  the  only  American  State  that  has  taken  the  original  Sunday  School  idea 
of  Robert  Baikes  into  its  educational  system  is  Delaware.  In  1821  the  State  pro- 
vided that  every  school  held  on  the  Sabbath  day  for  the  instruction  of  white  children 
should  be  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  capita.  In  1820  there  were  nineteen 
schools  of  this  sort,  re<*eiving  tho  aggregate  sum  of  $224.  This  feature  is  still 
retained  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  Stat-e,  and  each  of  its  counties  receives 
annually  $500  for  tho  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools.  Hero  is  perpetuated  the  old 
English  idea  of  subsidizing  tho  schools  of  tho  different  religious  sects. 

But  no  effort  at  amendment  could  reconcile  the  people  of  Delaware  to  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  injected  into  tho  public-school  system  by  even  a  benevolent  dis- 
crimination in  lM»half  of  tlie  jjoor.  In  this  as  in  other  States  tlio  foremost  2>ublio 
men  recognized  the  fundamental  need  of  the  people  long  before  the  church  or  the 
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legislative  bodies  were  prepared  to  surrender  to  the  inevitable  American  common- 
Bcbool  idea.  From  1822  till  1829  a  succession  of  governors  urged  in  vain  upon  the 
legislature  the  establishment  of  a  genuine  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1829  the 
State  school  fund  amounted  to  $151,643,  with  the  meager  annual  income  of  $9,265 — a 
bare  suggestion  of  the  sum  required  for  even  the  elementary  schooling  of  the  white 
children  of  the  State. 

At  this  crisis,  as  in  so  many  similar  emergencies,  New  England  came  to  the  rescue 
in  the  person  of  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  for  forty -eight  years  United  States  district  judge 
for  Delaware.  Born  in  Massachusetts  in  17:^0,  a  student  at  Harvard  College  with 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  he  came  to  Delaware  in 
1803,  and,  till  the  day  of  his  death  in  1875,  was  in  almost  constant  receipt  of  public 
honors.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in  1811,  1814,  and  1821,  a  member  of 
the  State  senate  in  1822,  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1831;  the  compiler 
of  **  The  Laws  of  Delaware  to  1829,  Inclusive.''  As  early  as  1822  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  discouraging  condition  of  popular  education  in  the  State  and  he 
became  a  resolute  advocate  of  school  reform  from  the  first  successful  legijslation  in 
behalf  of  common  schools  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  public-school  system 
in  1875. 

The  law  of  1829  empowered  the  levy  court  to  appoint  five  commissioners  for  each 
of  the  three  counties,  to  divide  the  county  into  school  districts  in  which  no  child 
should  be  more  than  2  miles  distant  from  a  })ublic  elementary  school,  free  to  all  white 
children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21.  The  voters  of  each  district  might 
choose  a  clerk  and  2  school  commissioners  and  determine  how  much  money  should 
be  raised  by  taxation,  subscription,  or  other  contributions  to  supplement  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  fund.  The  erecting  of  school  buildings  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  the  schools  were  there  determined.  A  significant  illus- 
tration of  the  estimate  of  woman  teachers  appears  in  the  provision  to  supply  a 
female  teacher,  *^  when  small  children  can  attend  school  and  others  are  engaged  in 
the  common  occupations  of  the  country.^'  No  district  could  receive  from  the  State 
board  a  larger  sum  than  appropriated  by  itself.  The  governor  could  appoint  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  for  a  year,  who,  without  compensation, 
should  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  to  the  State. 

Here,  as  always,  the  permissive  character  of  the  statute  greatly  impaired  the  suc- 
cess of  this  otherwise  progressive  law.  At  first  the  people  seem  to  have  rallied  and 
by  1833  133  districts  had  been  organized.  But  the  people  had  not  been  instructed 
in  the  alphabet  of  2>opular  education,  the  habit  of  taxing  themselves  for  a  common 
school.  The  history  of  this  movement  for  the  next  forty  years,  till  1875,  is  tlie  old 
story  of  the  persistent  efi'ort  of  a  few  eminent  friendsof  education,  under  their  brave 
and  faithful  loader.  Judge  Hall,  to  stir  up  legislatures  and  arouse  the  people  in  behalf 
of  the  most  vital  interest  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1836  a  common-school  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Wilmingt(m,  with  Judge  Hall  as  president,  which  almost  became  one 
of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State  for  twenty  years.  By  its  suggestion  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  ** surplus  revenue"  received  by  the  State  was  divided 
among  the  counties  for  educational  purposes.  In  order  to  encourage  the  reluctant 
tax]>ayers,  it  was  enacted  in  1837  that  the  small  sum  of  $25,  raised  by  taxation,  should 
enable  a  district  to  receive  State  aid.  By  1843  the  school  fund  reached  the  sum  of 
$183,000;  there  were  182  schools  in  operation,  with  6,148  pupils,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $32,000. 

Up  to  the  year  1818  the  higher  education  had  no  position  in  Delaware.  The  sons 
of  the  superior  families  were  educated  in  the  various  colleges  of  the  country,  and 
teachers  from  other  States  were  employed  as  private  tutors  in  families  and  to  fit 
youth  at  home  for  college.  In  1818  the  Newark  Academy  was  authorized  to  raise 
$50,000  by  lottery  to  establish  a  college.  In  1821  a  tax  on  steamboat  and  stage  lines 
was  added  to  its  emoluments.  In  1835  a  further  permission  to  raise  another  $50,000 
by  lottery  was  given .    Newark  College  was  established  and  buildings  erected  in  1833. 
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AxDoug  the  emincut  men  appointed  aa  trustees  of  the  iustitutiou  we  como  upon  tho 
familiar  name  of  Willard  Hall,  wlioso  life  for  a  full  half  century  seems  to  have  been 
bound  up  in  this  sacred  cause.  The  college  was  opened  in  1834  with  10  professors, 
aiid  Dr.  Gilbert,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  the  presidency.  He 
resigned  in  1835  from  conscientious  scruples  concerning  the  support  of  the  college 
by  a  lottery  and  general  discouragement.  His  successor  remained  in  office  but  five 
years,  and  in  1840  the  college  had  but  42  students,  19  in  tho  preparatory  department, 
although  in  former  years  the  number  had  reached  71.  Dr.  Gilbert  returned  to  the 
presidency  in  1840.  Tho  continued  progress  of  the  institution,  thus  founded  in  tho 
day  of  small  things,  will  be  noted  elsewhere.  It  appears  as  a  recognized  Delaware 
State  college  in  1869.  But  from  its  foundation  till  1850  there  were  but  77  graduates, 
and  but  270  till  1892.  'J  ho  roll  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  Delaware,  with  students  from  some  other  States. 

In  1829  tho  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  the  chief  and  the  only  considerable  city 
in  the  State,  were  brought  to  the  head  and  front  of  common  school  education  in 
Delaware.  Beginning  with  10  districts,  8  of  them  in  1831  united  in  a  union  school. 
In  1836  there  were  716  pupils  and  instructors.  The  present  excellent  system  of  com- 
mon schools  in  Wilmington  practically  dates  from  the  year  1852,  when,  by  special 
act,  a  complete  system  of  popular  instruction  was  established  under  the  control  of  a 
school  board  elected  by  the  citizens  with  power  to  act. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

While  the  colonies  and  Commonwealths  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
through  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  their  history  previous  to  the  great  civil  war 
of  1860-1865,  despite  the  teaching  of  their  great  educational  statesmen,  Jefferson  and 
bis  associates,  held  fast  to  the  aristocratic  British  ideals  of  school  organization  and 
administration,  North  Carolina,  both  as  a  province  and  a  StJite,  from  the  lirst  was 
moved  by  a  distinct  purpose  to  afford  tho  oppoi*tunity  of  instruction  to  the  masses 
of  her  whit«  population.  The  limitations  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civic  policy  of 
the  colonial  government  repressed  every  considerable  attempt  in  this  direction  pre- 
vious to  tho  Revolution.  But  the  elements  of  a  defiant  patriotism  had  already  been 
gathering,  largely  through  the  incoming  of  the  Presbyterian  ]>eople  moving  down 
the  slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  appearing  in  North  Carolina  in 
1736.  No  colony  was  ahead  of  tho  old  North  province  in  the  dis]>osition  to  ''show 
fighf  for  American  independence.  Baffled  in  tho  effort  to  establish  a  university  of 
the  progressive  type  by  the  veto  of  the  home  government,  the  people  rallied  about 
the  few  academies  of  the  superior  sort  open  to  their  children  and,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  war  of  independence,  their  representatives  placed  in  the  first  constitution  of 
1776  the  comprehensive  declaration,  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  a  similar  clause 
in  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylvania:  "A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the 
masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all 
useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities." 

It  has  already  been  sufliciently  explained  why  the  original  States  beyond  the 
Hudson  River  were  practically  compelled  to  originate  the  great  enterprise  of  edu- 
cating their  people  by  the  European  method  of  the  establishment  of  a  university  and 
the  very  gradual  descent,  through  the  development  of  tho  denominational  religions 
college  and  various  forms  of  the  secondary  academy,  toward  the  people's  elementary 
common  school.  When  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  settlement  and 
colonial  history  and  condition  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  none  of  these  may  claim  a  more  honorable  record  for  a  steady 
advance  toward  tho  great  consummation  of  the  American  common  school  than  the 
old  North  State.  Although  tho  institution  of  negro  slavery  was,  by  its  very  genius 
and  practical  operation,  opposed  not  only  to  the  schooling  of  the  slave  class,  but 
also  of  the  important  "third  estate ''  that  intervened  between  the  planter  and  the 
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African  laborer,  yet  in  North  Carolina  from  tho  beginning  the  so-called  "middle 
class''  included  a  Larger  and  more  important  body  of  its  population,  which  camo  to 
the  front  at  an  earlier  period  and  in  a  more  decided  way  than  in  the  adjacent  colonies^ 
north  and  south.  Had  not  the  restless  love  of  emigration  that  so  early  seized  upon 
this  portion  of  the  Sonthern  people  during  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republio 
depleted  the  State  of  a  numerous  and  reliable  class  of  its  most  enterprising  and  pro- 
gressive young  men,  and  had  not  tho  same  impulse  moved  the  State  to  givo  away 
its  splendid  endowment  of  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  North  Carolina  would  have  led  all  the  Southern  States  in  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  popular  education,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  present  American 
common  school  possible  under  her  organization  of  society.  As  it  was,  during  the 
half  century  uow  under  consideration,  1790-1840,  this  State  did  make  an  educational 
record,  if  not  in  some  respects  so  brilliant  as  Virginia,  yet  beyond  the  Old  Dominion, 
more  decided  at  first,  more  steady  in  the  upholding  of  the  secondary  education,  and, 
at  the  close,  1835-1840,  was  able  to  place  on  the  ground  beyond  dispute  the  best  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  in  the  fourteen  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
previous  to  tho  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

In  our  present  essay  we  can  only  deal  with  the  preliminary  steps  of  this  record, 
the  founding  of  the  State  University  with  a  glance  at  the  academic  system,  leaving 
for  future  consideration  the  very  interesting  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  public- 
school  system  which  closed  this  era  of  prosperity.  Even  in  this,  as  in  the  account 
of  education  in  all  the  older  Southern  States  before  the  war,  we  only  sketch  the  oat- 
lines  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education,  referring  our  readers 
for  detailed  information  to  the  excellent  library  of ' '  Circulars  of  Information  "in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  treating  of  this  department  of  instruction  in  all  the 
orignal  Atlantic  States,  together  with  Florida  and  Alabama. 

It  Avas  perhaps  fortunate  for  North  Carolina  that  tho  decided  movement  of  her 
people  for  a  university  was  not,  as  in  Virginia  at  a  later  period,  antagonized  by  rival 
institutions  representing,  like  William  and  Mary,  the  educational  and  civic  ideas  of 
the  early  colonial  x>eriod,  and  the  presence  on  the  ground^f  several  denominational 
colleges  which  represented  tho  somewhat  limited  ideas  of  their  followers.  While 
North  Carolina  came  forth  from  the  trials  of  the  war  of  Independence  with  her  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  400,000  of  Jill  classes  greatly  imi»overished,  scattered  over  a  vast 
realm  of  52,250  square  miles,  yet  one  of  the  first  acts  of  tho  legislature  was  the  charier 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  tho  following  preamble  to  tho  act  of  incor- 
poration: ''Whereas  in  all  well-regulated  governments  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult  tbe  happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and  endeavor  to 
fit  them  for  all  honorable  discipline  of  tho  several  duties  of  life  by  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  their  education ;  and  whereas  a  university  supported  by  permanent  funds 
and  well  endowed  would  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  answer  the  above  purpose : 
"First,  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  The  corporation  of  the  new  school  included  forty  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Stato.  In  1792  the  university  was  located  ou  its 
present  Bite,  Chapel  Hill,  in  Orange  County,  28  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  October  12, 1793.  A  conspicuous  figui*e 
in  the  occasion  was  Gen.  William  Richardson  Davie,  a  commanding  officer  during  the 
war,  afterwards  governor  of  North  Carolina  and  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
France.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  president  of  several  institutions,  to  whom  was  oflfered  the  first  professor- 
ship, the  chair  of  moral  and  }>olitical  philosophy.  The  act  of  1789  endowed  the 
university  with  "all  the  property  that  had  heretofore  or  should  thereafter  escheat 
to  tho  State.^'  This  fund  in  due  time  became  valuable  and,  with  several  private 
benefactions,  important  for  the  time.  Two  lotteries  and  money  from  tho  legislature 
to  tho  extent  of  $10,000  made  up  in  1862  the  sum  of  $148,520.26.  The  money  endow- 
ment went  to  Avreck  at  the  reorganization  of  the  State  after  tho  civil  war.  At  present 
the  State  legislature  subsidizes  the  university  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  a  year. 
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During  the  first  half  century  of  the  university  until  1840,  its  history  in  largely 
involved  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  its  first  and,  with  a  brief  interregnum, 
only  president  till  1835.  At  the  beginning  the  school  was  housed  in  one  building 
with  50 students.  Forty  were  graduated  in  the  first  ten  yeai*s.  Rev.  David  Kerr,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  chosen  "  professor  of  humanity" 
and  became  the  practical  head  of  the  institution  with  Prof.  Charles  AV.  Harris,  and 
S.  A.  Holmes  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  This  arrangement  held  for 
only  five  years,  as,  in  1798,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  last  of  the  three,  resigned.  The  reaction 
from  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  England  establishment,  under  which  the  colony 
liad  remained  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  seems  to  have  suuk  deeply  into  tho 
minds  and  hearts  of  a  considerable  portion  of  th<3  leading  people  of  tho  State  and 
produced  what  was  then  called  '*an  outbreak  of  French  infidelity,"  representing  in 
religious  faith  about  what  may  be  called  "tho  radical  wing"  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  to-day  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Tho  entire  faculty,  includ- 
ing General  Davie,  were  implicated  in  this  so-called  "heresy,"  all  of  them  having 
renounced  their  faith  in  Christianity  as  then  commonly  believed.  Professors  Kerr 
and  Holmes  retired  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  they  distinguished  them- 
selves.  Mr.  Kerr  was  appointed  a  judge  by  President  Jefiferson.  But,  along  with 
these  theological  heresies,  this  group  of  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with 
"a  level  head  "  in  their  ideas  of  the  higher  education  suitable  for  tho  youth  of  a  new 
American  State.  The  curriculum  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  high  classic  preten- 
sions of  all  the  colleges  then  in  operation  in  the  country,  and  about  1800  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  for  proficiency  in  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences. 

The  advent  of  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  to  an  important  professorship  in  1796, 
followed  by  his  chairmanship  of  the  faculty  in  1798,  and  appointment  as  first  presi- 
dent in  1804,  was  the  signal,  not  only  for  an  important  change  in  the  theological  tone 
of  the  university,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  era  of  solid  work  in  the  institution 
through  the  dangers  and  trials  of  its  first  forty  years.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Scotch  and  French  descent,  educated  at  Princeton,  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  and  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  and  at  the  age  of  22  called  to 
the  infant  university  of  North  Carolina,  then  the  only  American  college  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. Ho  at  once,  in  good  Presbyterian  fashion,  took  up  arms  against  the  new 
"French  infidelity,"  converted  Colonel  Davie,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  "free 
thought"  in  tho  school. 

Dr.  Caldwell  resigned  tho  presidency  in  1812  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert 
H.  Chapman,  D.  D.  His  influence  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
check  tho  tendency  to  disorder  and  rebellion  against  authority,  then  characteristic  of 
all  American  colleges,  and  which  seems  to  have  met  its  first  decisive  check  with  the 
advent  of  Dr.  Nott,  at  Union  College  in  1820. 

Dnring  the  four  years,  1812  to  1816,  Dr.  Caldwell  was  the  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  then  resumed  the  presidency  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1835.  He  gave  a  decided 
impnlse  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  But  there  was  little  danger  of  an  undue  atten- 
tion to  this  department  in  the  face  of  the  two  great  professors  called  to  Chapel  Hill 
from  the  North  during  his  administration. 

Tlie  best  known  of  these  was  Prof.  Elisha  Mitchell,  calle<l  from  Yale  in  1817  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics.  He  soon  developed  the  great  interest  in  natural 
science  that  made  him  the  early  explorer  of  the  splendid  mountain  realm  of  western 
North  Carolina,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  1857  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  named 
for  himself,  tho  highest  i)eak  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States.  In 
1858  his  body  was  removed  to  tho  highest  point  of  this  noble  mountain,  which 
remained  until  1889  his  only  and  fit  monument.  He  was  ax)r<dific  author  in  science, 
meteorology,  and  the  geography  of  his  adopted  State.  During  the  eighteen  years 
of  his  professorship  the  university  increased  from  4.  teachers  and  120  students  to  16 
professors  and  440  students. 
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E  veu  more  diHtiuguished  in  national  reputation  was  Prof.  Dennison  Olmsted,  a  class- 
mate of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Yale,  afterwards  a  teacher  and  tutor  in  his  alma  matei.  IIo 
came  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  tho  professorship  of  chemistry  at  Chapel  Hill, 
lie  persuaded  the  legislature  of  North  Corolina  to  intrust  to  him  the  geological 
survey  of  tho  State,  the  first  in  the  Union.  In  1825  he  returned  to  Yale  as  i)rofessor. 
and  was  widely  known  as  an  edacator  of  tho  first  importance,  not  only  in  his  proper 
sphere  of  the  natural  sciences,  hut  as  an  influential  friend  of  popular  education  and 
an  author  of  school  text-books.  A  third  Connecticut  man  was  brought  to  the  uni- 
versity in  the  person  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews,  who  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the 
ancient  languages  in  1822.  He  was  called  back  to  an  academic  school  in  New  Haven 
in  1828,  and  in  that  place  and  Boston  became  a  distinguished  principal  of  young 
ladies' seminaries  and  the  auttior  of  a  well-known  Latin  grammar. 

These  four  men  of  mark,  representing  Princeton  and  Yale,  with  others,  were  the 
soul  of  tho  university  during  the  critical  period  of  its  existence,  and  lifted  it  uj)  to 
a  distinction  equal  to  that  reached  by  any  American  college  south  of  Virginia.  Tho 
successor  of  President  Caldwell  in  1835  was  Governor  David  L.  Swain,  the  son  of  a 
Massachusetts  emigrant  to  Georgia,  though  educated  at  the  Newton  Academy,  near 
Asheville,  N.  C,  then  the  one  considerable  village  in  the  western  part  of  tbe  State. 
He  was  also  a  student  in  the  university,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1835,  and 
held  this  position  through  the  civil  war  till  1868.  Under  his  vigorous  and  continuous 
administration  the  university  became  famous  through  the  South,  at  one  time  with 
461  students.  All  these  men  were,  beyond  their  duties  as  college  professors  and 
scholars,  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  their  adopted  State ;  ardent  friends  of  pop- 
ular education,  stirring  up  the  people  to  the  development  of  the  marvelous  resources 
of  this  wonderful  country  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  its  settlement,  appears 
to  be  appreciated  as  not  inferior  in  possibilities  to  any  State  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
For  detailed  information  concerning  the  university  during  these  years  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  excellent  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  L.  Smith, 
published  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

So  decided  was  the  success  of  the  State  University  that  it  postponed  for  half  a 
century  the  movement  toward  the  establishmenr  of  rival  denominational  colleges  in 
North  Carolina.  Indeed,  the  original  charter  of  Wake  Forest  College,  established 
first  in  1832  as  a  theological  institute  of  the  Baptist  Church,  upon  a  farm  16  miles 
from  Raleigh,  on  the  manual  labor  system,  was-  obtained  only  by  a  majority  of  one 
in  the  legislature,  although  the  State  was  not  expected  in  any  way  to  endow  it.  Its 
final  organization  as  a  college  came  in  1838  Davidson  College,  the  child  of  the  effort 
to  found  Queens  College  at  Charlotte,  by  the  Presbyterian  body,  arose  from  an  attempt 
to  found  a  school  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  as  early  as  1820  under  the  name 
Western  College.  The  attempt  was  revived  in  1835  under  the  name  Davidson  College, 
from  the  brave  General  Davidson,  who  died  in  the  patriot  cause.  General  contribu- 
tions enabled  the  friends  of  the  movement  to  erect  the  buildings,  and  in  1837  the 
college  opened  with  66  students.  The  Methodist  Church  followed  the  example  of  its 
neighbors  and  established  Trinity  College,  developed  out  of  an  academy  founded  in 
1838,  near  High  Point,  receiving  its  final  name  in  1859.  The  famous  Moravian  Female 
Academy  at  Salem  was  perhaps  the  first  school  for  the  superior  education  of  young 
women  set  up  south  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1802  and  still  remains  one 
of  the  five  higher  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  of  this  fraternity  in  the 
United  States.  For  many  years  it  was  frequented  by  the  daughters  of  the  foremost 
families  of  all  the  Southern  States,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  the  female  colleges 
of  tho  Commonwealth. 

The  next  movement  for  education  following  the  charter  of  the  university  was  in 
behalf  of  the  academic  system,  of  which  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  more 
reason  than  many  of  her  sister  States,  has  always  been  proud.  At  different  times  before 
1840  a  large  number  of  these  schools  for  the  secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls 
were  chartered,  mostly  by  the  zeal  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  or  by  the  efforts 
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and  contributions  of  the  comiiinuities  in  which  they  were  placed,  but  rarely  as  private 
ventures.  Haifa  dozen  of  these  were  in  existeneo  at  the  organization  of  the  State. 
A  list  of  more  than  twenty  is  given  as  estahlislied  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Several  of  these,  like  the  Caldwell,  McCorklo,  and  Queen's 
College  schools,  had  a  well-deserved  celebrity.  The  better-off  people  of  the  State  in- 
clined to  this  method  of  schooling  their  children.  Coeducation  was  a  heresy  till  a  later 
date.  A  full  account  of  these  seminaries  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Education  in 
XoTth  Carolina,  before  referred  to.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bingham 
Classical  School,  originally  plant^id  in  a  log  schoolhouse,  by  Kev.  William  Bing- 
ham, a  native  of  Ireland,  in  1794.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  always 
holding  a  distinguished  place  among  Southern  schools  of  its  kind,  and  is  now  traus- 
ferre<l  to  the  beautiful  little  mountain  city  of  Asheville,  under  the  management  of  the 
grandson  of  the  original  founder.  The  Friends,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics  had  their 
own  seminaries  of  the  secondary  education.  In  1810  there  were  in  North  Carolina  2 
colleges,  141  academies  and  grammar  schools,  and  632  primary  and  common  country 
schools;  in  all,  775  educational  institutions  with  19,453  students. 

While  this  development  of  the  higher  and  secondary  education  during  the  first 
half  century  of  the  national  life  in  North  Carolina  was  very  creditable,  both  as  to 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  seminaries,  the  final  effort  for  a  proper  common-school 
system  came  later,  and  only  at  the  close  of  these  years,  between  1.S35-1&10,  was  the 
Bystem  put  on  the  ground.  Previous  to  this  time  there  was  a  large  amount  of  illiteracy 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  the  white  people,  espec-ially  in  the  great  pine  forest 
country  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  mountain  world  of  the  west;  a  State  in  itsel!',  even 
now  but  little  known  outside  the  Commonwealth.  Up  to  IS'OO  it  is  recorded  that  in  ten 
of  the  foremost  counties  of  the  State  little  more  than  half  the  people  were  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  North  Carolina  stood 
lowest  of  all  the  States  in  the  illiteracy  among  its  white  people.  But  as  early  as 
1816,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  the  legislature  appointed  Hon.  Archibald 
D.  Maq>hey  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  public  education. 

In  1817,  Murphey,  then  a  senator  from  Orange  County,  presented  to  the  general 
assembly  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  education,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. In  this  report  is  proposed  an  elaborate  system  of  public  instruction  Avhich 
provides  for  every  requirement  of  the  social  system.  It  was  so  far  in  advance  of  its 
time  that  all  its  beneficent  propositions  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  This  scheme, 
wide  in  scope  and  largo  in  proposition,  is  embraced  in  the  report  of  that  committee. 

Its  high  and  lofty  plane  is  shown  in  the  opening  paragraphs : 

''That  we  have  much  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  the  arrival  of  a  period  when 
our  country,  enjoying  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  free  from  domestic  inquietude, 
turns  her  attention  to  improving  her  physical  resources,  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  her  citizens.  The  war  of  party  spirit  which  for  twenty  years 
has  disturbed  her  tranquillity  and  perverted  her  ambition,  has  terminated;  and 
political  strife  has  yielded  its  place  to  an  honorable  zeal  for  the  public  welfare. 
Enlightened  statesmen  will  avail  themselves  of  this  auspicious  period  to  place  the 
fortunes  of  the  State  upon  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken;  to  found  and  cherish  institu- 
tions which  shall  guarantee  to  the  ]>cople  the  permanence  of  their  government,  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  giving 
to  their  ambition  an  honorable  direction,  have  resolved  to  improve  this  period  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  State ;  to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  liberal  plans  of  internal 
improvements;  to  give  encouragement  to  literature,  and  to  dill'use  the  lights  of 
knowled're  among  all  classes  of  tln^  community.  Let  us  foster  the  B])irit  which  has 
gone  abroad ;  it  will  lead  to  the  happiest  results.  If  we  ourselves  should  not  live  to 
witness  them,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  of  seeing  our  children  receive  from  our  hands  a  country  growing  rich 
in  physical  resources,  and  advancing  in  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Tliisis 
the  true  way  of  giving  strength  andpermanence  to  the  Government;  of  giving  itroot 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  nurturing  it  with  their  afi'ections.  What])eople  will 
not  love  a  Government  whoso  constant  solicitude  is  for  their  happiness,  and  whose 
ambition  is  to  elevate  their  character  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beiugsf  Having 
commenced  this  great  Avork  of  humanity,  let  us  j^ersevere  in  it  with  a  j^atience  that 
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Bhall  not  (lie,  and  witli  a  zeal  that  shall  not  .'ibatc,  prayinf:^  to  the  Father  of  all  good 
that  He  will  enlighten  and  direct  our  course,  and  tinally  crown  our  labors  with 
success. 

**  Your  committee  have  entered  upon  the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  a  fall  con- 
viction of  their  importance,  and  of  the  difiicultic^  which  attend  their  discharge. 
But  believing  that  let  the  subject  bo  taken  up  where  it  may  those  difficalties  will 
exist,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  wisdom 
of  others,  they  have  prepared  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  North  Carolina, 
which  with  much  deference  they  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  tho  gen- 
eral assembly.  In  digesting  this  system  they  have  adhered  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  report  on  this  subject  submitted  by  a  committee  to  tho  last  legislature,  and 
have  embraced  a  provision  for  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  a  gradation  of  schools 
from  tho  lowest  to  the  highest. 

'*To  give  effect  to  any  plan  of  public  education,  it  is  essentially  niMsessary  that 
ample  fnnds  bo  ])rovided,  and  that  these  funds,  and  also  the  execution  of  the  general 
plan,  be  committed  to  the  care  and  direction  of  a  board  composed  of  intelligent  and 
efficient  men." 

Tho  committee  considered  the  subject  in  eight  divisions : 

(1)  Tho  creation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction. 

(2)  The  constitution  of  a  board  to  manage  the  fund  and  to  carry  into  execution  tho 
plan  of  public  instruction. 

(3)  Tho  organization  of  schools. 

(4)  The  course  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  for  each. 

(5)  The  modes  of  instruction. 

(G)  The  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools. 

(7)  Tho  education  of  poor  children  at  the  public  expense. 

(8)  An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  a  special  report  the  creation  of  the  fund  for  public  instruction  was  considered. 
The  board  of  public  instruction  is  the  first  division  treated  in  this  rei>ort< 

The  report  recommended  that  six  directors  constitute  this  "board  of  public 
instruction,*'  with  the  governor  as  chairman,  ex  officio;  three  of  these  directors  to 
be  elected  by  tho  general  assembly  from  the  counties  east  of  Raleigh,  and  three  from 
tho  western  counties;  the  board  is  authorized  to  elect  a  vice-president  and  secretary, 
and  their  compensation  is  fixed  at  the  same  per  diem  as  tliat  of  members  of  the  gen- 
eral a.'^sembly.  TLey  are  to  have  direct  supervision  over  tho  entire  system  of  2>ublio 
education,  being  given  the  x)ower  to  establish  institutions  and  regulate  courses  of 
study,  "and  in  giving  effect  to  this  plan,"  says  the  report,  "the  board  shall  regard 
the  primary  schools  as  its  foundation.''  Members  of  the  board  arc  ex  officio  trustees 
of  tho  university.  Section  7  recommends  that  "all  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
into  effect  this  system  of  public  instruction  and  supporting  the  same  shall  be 
charged  u2)ou  this  fund  and  paid  out  of  tho  proceeds  thereof.'' 

"In  arranging  the  system  of  schools,"  says  the  report,  "your  committee  has 
endeavored  to  make  tho  progress  of  education  natural  and  regular;  beginning  with 
pri!»mry  schools  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  are  taught,  and  proceeding 
to  aca<lemies  in  which  youths  are  to  be  instnicte<l  in  languages,  ancient  and  modem 
history,  mathematics^  and  other  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  into 
the  university,  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  tho 
science's  and  lu  the  principles  of  tho  useful  arts." 

"In  making  this  arrangement  the  greatest  difficulties  have  occurred  in  organizin"^ 
the  primary  schools,"  which,  it  declares,  are  "of  the  first  importance  in  any  general 
plan  of  pui>lic  education." 

In  tho  plan  for  the  primary  schools  it  is  proposed  (1)  to  divide  each  county  in 
tho  State  into  townships,  to  divide  each  township  into  wards  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, and  to  establish  a  primary  school  in  each  ward;  (2)  the  schools  are  to  be  under 
thoctmtrol  and  supervision  of  five  trustees  in  each  township,  these  to  he  appointed 
by  the  court  of  pleas  and  (luarter  sessions;  these  trustees  to  "select  such  cnildren 
residing  within  this  township  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
who  shall  be  taught  at  the  said  schools  for  three  years  without  charge." 

"Those  schools,"  avers  the  committee,  *'  would  be  to  the  rich  a  convenience  and  to 
the  poor  a  blessing." 

Taking  the  next  step  in  this  ascending  scheme  of  instruction,  the  establishment  of 
academies  is  recommended,  in  which  institutions  tho  children  who  have  passed  the 
primary  school  may  be  "  instructed  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern  history,  mathe- 
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maticS;  and  other  branches  of  science,  preparat(»ry  to  their  entering  into  the  univer- 
sity." The  State  was  to  he  divided  into  10  academical  districts,  in  each  of  which  an 
academy  was  to  be  established. 

A  strong  appeal  is  made  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  then  twenty  years  old. 

''At  a  momeut,^^  says  the  report,  ''when  former  prejudices  have  died  away,  when 
liberal  ideas  begin  to  prevail,  when  the  pride  of  the  Slate  is  awakening,  and  an  hon- 
orable ambition  is  cherished  for  her  glory,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotism  and 
the  generous  feelings  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  an  institution  which  in  all  civi- 
lized nations  has  been  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  moral  greatness  and  the  palladium 
of  civil  liberty. '* 

Courses  of  study  are  recommended  for  all  these  institutions :  In  the  primary  schools 
the  ''three  r's,''  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  in  the  academies,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  English,  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory; in  the  university,  all  the  high^  branches  of  learning. 

Modes  of  instruction  and  methods  of  discipline  and  government  receive  ample 
treatment.  *'  The  great  object  of  education  "  the  report  declares  to  be  ''  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement;  and  that  mode  of  iustruction  is  to  be  preferred  which  best 
serves  to  etlect  this  object.  This  mode  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  its  habits,  passions,  and  manner  of  operation.^'  The  methods  of 
the  schools  of  Scotland,  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and  Joseph  Lancaster  in 

England  are  discussed. 

• 

"  In  a  republic  the  tirst  duty  of  a  citizen  is  obedience  to  the  law.  We  acknowledge 
no  sovereign  but  the  law,  and  from  infancy  to  manh<HMl  our  children  should  be 
taught  to  uow  with  reverence  to  its  majesty.  In  childhood  parental  authority 
enforces  the  first  lessons  of  obedience;  in  youth  this  authority  is  aided  by  the  munic- 
ipal law,  which  in  manhood  wields  the  entire  supremacy." 

There  was  need  of  disciplining  at  the  time,  for  the  committee  recalls  the  fact  that 
<*rlot  and  disorder  have  dishonored  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Union. 
The  temples  of  science  have  been  converted  into  theaters  for  acting  disgraceful  scenes 
of  licentiousness  and  rebellion.  " 

"The  amusements  of  youth  may  also  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  exactness  of  disci- 
pline," states  the  report,  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  utterances  regarding  "  mannel " 
exercise  and  military  discipline  are  quoted. 

''  One  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have  for  establishing  a  general  plan 
of  publitr  instruction  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  our  country.  Such 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  allotments  of  human  life  that 
the  poor  will  form  a  large  portion  of  eTery  community;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  State  to  extend  relief  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  spe- 
cies in  every  way  in  thrir  power.  Providence,  in  the  impartial  distribution  of  its 
favors,  whilst  it  has  denied  to  the  poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  has  generally 
bestowetl  n|>ou  them  the  blessing  of  intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  of 
genius;  it  is  a  school  in  which  the  active  )>oweTS  of  man  are  developed  and  disci- 

S lined,  and  in  which  that  moral  courage  is  acquired  which  enables  him  to  toil  with 
itliculties,  privations,  and  want.  From  this  school  generally  come  forth  those  men 
who  act  the  principal  parts  upon  the  theater  of  life;  men  who  impress  a  character 
upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But  it  is  a  school  which  if  left  to  itself  run^  wild: 
vice  in  all  ita  depraved  forms  grows  up  under  it.  The  State  should  take  this  school 
under  her  special  care,  and  maturing  the  genius  which  there  grows  in  rich  luxuri- 
ance, give  to  it  an  honorable  and  proGtablo  direction.  Poor  children  are  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  the  State,  and  by  proper  cultivation  they  will  constitute  a  fund  of 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  which  will  greatly  subserve  the  public  interest." 

Thus  does  this  scheme  of  education  rise  round  upon  round  until  the  top  rung  of 
scholarship  is  reached. 

It  is  like  some  finely  proportioned  Grecian  temi>le  whose  marble  columns  rise  in 
stately  perfection. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripo  for  its  realization.  And  it  is  laid  aside  in  the  same  cab- 
inet with  the  intricate  constitution  of  John  Locke. 

The  ending  comes  like  a  benediction  : 

'*  When  this  or  some  other  more  judicious  plan  of  public  education  shall  be  carried 
into  execution,  when  light  and  knowledge  shall  be  shed  upon  all,  may  we  not  indulge 
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tho  hop^  thnt  men  will  he  ronvinced  thnt  windom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantDesa 
aiitl  nil  h<'r])Hth8  aro  pathH  of  peace:  and  be  induced  by  Hncb  convictioD  to  regnlata 
their  conduct  by  the  rule  of  CbriRtian  morality,  of  doing  unto  others  oa  they  winh 
they  woubl  do  unto  tbcni ;  and  that  tbey  will  learn  to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  aDd  to 
walk  buuibly  before  their  God?" 

The  question  remained  in  ''innocuous  desuetude'^  till  1825,  when  the  beginuiogs 
of  a  common-school  fund  were  made.  This  considerable  sum  was  further  lucreaaed 
by  the  trausier  of  the  Khare  of  the  State  in  the  national  surplus  revenue  to  the  hiuid- 
Bome  figure  of  $2,000,000. 

Then  fir^t  did  the  Commonwealth  move  decidedly  to  give  to  the  mass  of  its  white 
children  the  opportunity  for  the  education  for  which  the  people  had  pleadeil  through 
two  centuries  of  it«  previous  history.  The  plan  proposed  to  divide  the  8t-ate  into  1,250 
school  districts,  each  with  a  schoolhouse,  a  normal  dei>artment  attached  to  the  State 
nui varsity  for  the  training  of  teachers;  and  $100,000,  the  income  of  the  State  literary 
fund,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  $2.40  to  each  scholar;  a  local  tax,  the  amount  to  be 
imposed  by  the  county  court;  all  to  be  supervised  by  tive  superintendents  for  each 
county  and  three  committeemen  for  each  district;  the  system  to  be  crowue<l  by  a 
State  superintendency  of  schools.  Hut  the  plan  as  it  came  forth  from  the  legislature 
was  shorn  of  several  of  its  most  useful  features.  Nearly  every  county  of  the  State 
voted  for  the  system  and  in  1840  the  tirst  common-school  law  was  enacted  and  remained 
in  operation  until  1852,  when  it  ]>assed  under  the  charge  of  a  State  superintendency. 

This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  that  great  revival  of  education  which  swept 
like  a  ''  ctdestial  breeze'*  from  a  heavenly  land  through  the  Republic  in  the  decade 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  was  felt  m  the  Southland  most  powerfully  in  the  Old  North 
State.  It  may  be  addetl  that  when  the  civil  war  broke  upon  the  land  it  found  this 
State  in  possession  of  the  most  hopeful  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  South, 
save  perhaps  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

Napoleon  said,  when  preparing  to  croHS  the  Alps  with  his  army  to  Italy:  *' Where 
a  goat  can  go  a  man  can  go,  and  where  a  man  can  go  an  army  can  go."  One  of  the 
interesting  elements  in  the  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  before  the  civil 
war,  aH  concerned  the  education  of  the  negro,  was  noted  in  the  exiierience  of  the 
Rev.  John  ChaviH.  This  young  man,  born  free,  was  sent  to  Prinw^ton  College  by 
some  interested  friends,  **  to  set'  if  a  negro  was  capable  of  receiving  a  college  educa- 
tion." In  ItStC),  Iiaving  demonstrated  this  possibility,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina 
as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  became  the  pastor  of  several  churches, 
preaching  not  only  to  colored  but  to  white  people,  was  noted  for  tiie  correctness  of 
his  speech  and  the  *' entire  orthotloxy"  of  his  teaching.  He  opened  a  classical 
school  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  which  was  attended  by  many  students  that 
afterwards  became  distinguished  men  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  added  that 
''his  school  was  the  best  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  State  "  To-day  no  well- 
informed  man  in  North  Carolina  doubts  the  ability  of  the  negro  race  to  receive 
education,  and  the  children  of  its  former  slaves  are  educated,  with  equal  <id vantages 
with  the  white  students,  in  the  public  schools,  while  a  large  number  of  excellent 
seminaries  of  the  secondary  and  even  higher  instruction  are  in  operation,  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  benevolent  people  and  tuition  fees,  ami  aided  by  the  missionary 
boards  of  the  great  Northern  churches  of  all  religious  denominations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  an  area 
of  30,000  square  miles — larger  than  all  New  England  outside  of  Maine,  and  near  the 
area  of  that  extreme  northeastern  State — had  a  population  of  249,0<X),  of  whom  107,000 
were  negro  slaves.  In  estimating  the  etforts  of  the  Southern  Stiites  for  education 
previous  to  1800  we  must  not  forget  that  only  to  the  white  population  was  this  term 
applied.     The  educational  record  of  South  Carolina  for  the  seventy-tive  years  from 
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1790  to  1805  reproHeiits  the  effort  at  first  of  only  142,000  white  people,  with  a  school 
population  of  2r),000  from  6  to  15  years  of  age,  not  altogether  exceeding  the  numher 
of  children  and  yontli  in  a  Northern  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  scattered  over  an 
extensive  territory,  which  was  largely  an  unsettled  wilderness,  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  country  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  any  two  sectionn  of  the  Union;  even 
the  more  favored  planter  class  in  sore  financial  straits  and  the  masses  of  the  white 
people  in  great  poverty,  with  the  social  extremes  of  a  highly  cultivated  superior 
class  and  a  lower  estate  almost  destitute  of  the  elements  of  in.strnctiou  in  letters  to 
educate  itself. 

But,  as  shown  in  the  interesting  essay  of  Mr.  McCrady  already  quoted,  the  colony 
bad  not  been  especially  wanting  in  its  provisions  for  the  higher  education.  With 
several  vigorous  academies  at  home  and  the  almost  universal  habit  of  sending  the 
young  men  of  the  superior  families  to  England  for  university  and  professional  train- 
ing and  a  certain  amount  of  tutorship  in  wealthy  families,  a  strong  scutinient  for 
the  higher  education  had  been  implanted  in  the  leading  minds  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth. As  early  as  1770  a  movement  was  made  for  a  college  at  Charleston,  and  la 
1785  a  charter  was  obtained,  with  gifts  from  private  sources  amounting  to  $50,000, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  legislature  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  ''up 
country'*  by  chartering  two  similar  institutions — at  Winnsboro  in  the  northeast  and 
at  Cambridge  in  the  southwest.  A  douati(m  of  land  fixed  the  location  nt  Charleston, 
where,  in  1785,  the  Charleston  College,  still  in  vigorous  existence,  was  set  up,  with 
Rev.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Robert  Scott  as  first  president.  But  in  1707  the  move- 
ment went  into  a  temporary  eclipse  after  graduating  several  men  afterwards  emi- 
nent in  State  affairs,  only  to  be  revived  in  1823-24.  In  1827  the  Rev.  Joseph  Adams 
was  called  from  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  and  under  liis  able  and  hopeful 
administration  the  school  rallied  and  assumed  a  respectable  rank  among  the  smaller 
colleges  of  the  country. 

From  this  date  it  encountered  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  State  College  at 
Columbia  and  has  always  been  practically  a  Charleston  seminary.  On  the  departure 
of  President  Adams,  in  1837,  the  city  assumed  the  control  and  until  recently  has 
aided  its  funds  by  a  generous  subsidy.  The  college  has  also  at  different  times  been 
the  recipient  of  several  considerable  gifts,  and  to-day  is  perhaps  the  best  endowed 
institution  of  learning  in  the  State.  Its  museum  of  natural  history  was  established 
or  greatly  aided  by  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Agassiz  in  1851.  Up  to  1885  the 
graduates  numbered  368,  among  whom  are  the  names  of  many  well  and  houorably 
known  in  the  city  and  State.  Under  the  present  luanagoment  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Shepherd, 
the  college  still  remains  the  proper  head  of  the  excellent  educational  system  of  the 
city  and  is  especially  known  for  its  course  in  the  English  language  and  literature. 
In  the  future  development  of  Charleston  this  foundation  may  be  built  upon  as  the 
most  important  center  of  the  higher  education  on  the  Southern  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
Winnsboro  **  Mount  Zion  '*  institution  is  at  present  incorporated  in  the  graded  publie 
school  system  of  that  city. 

In  no  Atlantic  Southern  State  did  the  jealousy  between  the  ruling  planter  class  of 
the  low  country  and  the  farmers  of  the  ''Piedmont  district'*  reach  a  higher  point 
than  in  South  Carolina  during  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was 
with  an  honest  attempt  to  reconcile  this  difference  and  extend  the  opportunities  of 
education  to  the  upland  region,  at  that  time  in  dire  need  even  of  elementary  school- 
ing, that  the  famous  school  of  Moses  Waddell  was  established  in  1804  in  the  Abbe- 
ville district,  near  the  Savannah  River.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old-time  chissical 
seminary  consecrated  to  "  lean  living"  and  hard  study,  with  a  Spartan  discipline,  it 
was  not  surpassed  by  any  school  of  its  day.  While  in  full  operation,  from  1804  to 
1819,  when  Dr.  Wa<ldell  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  it 
was,  beyond  question,  the  most  effective  school  in  the  State,  numbering  among  its 
students  John  C.  Calhoun  and  George  McDuffie,  with  numbers  of  the  promising 
ooontry  boys  of  the  upland  region.     It  is  probable  that  from  this  little  rural  seat  of 
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learning  camo  tlio  foremost  group  of  distiDguishcd  public  iDen  whose  inflnencomoro 
nnd  nioro  cIomiDated  the  political  destiny  of  tho  State,  oven  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war. 

Other  efforts  in  this  region,  especially  on  the  lino  of  iiiannal-Iabor  schools,  are  on 
record,  ending,  as  did  all  this  class  of  seminaries,  in  speedy  failure.  But  in  1801  the 
legislature  moved  for  tho  establishment  of  the  South  Carolina  College  by  a  grant  of 
$50,000  for  buildings  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  $6,000.  For  this  movement  the  State 
seems  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Paul  Hamilton,  tho  most  conspicuous  fi^rnre 
in  tho  oducational  affairs  of  tlie  period.  Of  Scotch  descent  and  limited  educational 
opportunities,  at  the  age  of  IG  ho  enlisted  in  tho  patriot  army  and  fought  through 
till  tlio  end.  His  public  career  began  in  1785.  He  steadily  rose  through  tho  legisla- 
ture to  the  oflico  of  comptroller  of  the  Stiito,  his  public  life  closing  by  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  James  Madison  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  1801  Governor  Dayton  called  attention  to  tho  obligation  of  the  State  to  estab- 
lish '*froo  colleges,"  and  in  due  time  a  committee  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
legislature  reported  a  plan  for  tho  organization  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina, 
under  thirteen  trustees,  ax>poiuted  by  the  legislature  for  four  years,  with  several 
State  olTieials  as  cx-ofTicio  members.  This  body  seems  to  have  had  little  authority  in 
tho  management  of  tho  eollcgo,  tho  real  direction  being  given  to  tho  faculty.  Tbe 
now  seminary  was  established  at  Columbia,  tho  State  capital,  in  a  location  that  still 
remains  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  tho  university  grounds  of  the  country. 
Columbia  was  then  a  village  of  4,000  people,  on  the  Congaree  River,  and  is  still 
almost  a  city  in  a  wilderness,  the  prospect  from  the  university  towers  extending  in 
one  direction  over  a  primitive  forest  from  30  to  40  miles. 

One  of  tho  most  powerful  motives  for  the  ostablishniout  of  this  seat  of  learning 
was  tho  laudable  desire  to  "unify  tlio  State"  by  mollifying  the  antagonism  between 
tho  upper  and  lower  sections.  This  was  perpetuated  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  l>y  the  original  apportionment  of  representation  in  the  legislature  in  which,  by 
a  property  basis  of  representation,  tbo  coast  region  with  its  great  wealth  and  over- 
wliehning  slave  ]>opulation,  with  a  minority  of  voting  citizenship,  was  able  to  con- 
trol Mio  public  aflairs  of  tho  Commonwealth.  As  far  as  a  liberal  education  could 
develop  tlie  natural  capacity  of  the  upper  portion  of  tho  State,  the  college  was  a 
gre.-it  SMCcess,  and  many  of  tho  most  important  men  of  all  professions  were  aiuoug  its 
graduates.  From  the  first  its  ailairs  took  on  tlio  generous  air  of  the  old  South  Caro- 
lina gentry  in  respect  to  appropriations  from  tho  State  and  tho  support  of  its  faculty. 
At  first,  the  salary  of  the  president  was  $2,.'»(10  and  of  each  professor  $1,500,  includ- 
ing a  house.  At  a  later  date  tho  president's  salary  was  $3,500,  tlio  professors  $2,0(X), 
and  a  tutor  $1,000.  In  the  six  years  from  1814  to  1820  tho  State  had  given  $286,a')9 
to  tho  college.  It  was  fortunate  that,  like  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  later  and 
of  North  Carolina  at  an  earlier  date,  the  College  of  South  Carolina  planted  itself  on 
abroad  unsectariaii  religious  platform  from  which  it  has  never  deviated,  though  often 
niaintainiiiji;  it  in  tho  face  of  opposition  from  the  denominational  colleges  and  acad- 
emies of  the  State. 

While  yet  in  its  childhood,  with  a  student  population  of  40,  tho  college  had  the 
great  gi>o(l  fortunt;  to  havo  as  its  president  Uev.  Dr.  Maxcy,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  graduate  and  for  a  time  president  of  Brown  University,  Khode  Island,  after- 
wards j)residcnt  of  Union  College,  New  York,  from  which  he  was  called,  in  1804,  to 
the  same  ]>o^itit)n  in  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  By  ])ersisteiit  elVort,  sometimes 
involving  him  in  conflict  with  his  trustees  and  faculty,  he  built  up  an  effective  col- 
lege curriculum,  although,  until  1820,  the  study  of  the  elassicvil  lan;<^||<|ges  closed 
with  tho  fVesliinaii  year.  But  after  1829  the  Latin  language  became  an  important 
feature  in  tht?  course  of  instruction. 

At  tho  death  of  President  Maxcy  in  1820  tho  college  passed  under  the  presidency 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  at  tho  time  professor  of  mathematics.  Tiiis  remarkable  man 
was  l>orn  in  London  in  1751)  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  University.     He  very  early 
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seems  to  have  displayed  that  fierce  radical  teinporamcnt  and  fnrioiiH  passion  for 
personal  liberty,  amounting  to  violent  eccentricity,  Tvbich  dominated  him  through 
life  and  made  him  always  and  everywhere  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of 
the  party  of  agitation  of  church,  state,  and  education.  A  four  months'  residence  in 
Paris,  at  the  height  of  the  French  Kevolution,  in  full  communion  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  that  troubled  era,  exposed  him  to  grave  suspicions  and  even  denunciation 
in  Parliament  on  his  return  to  Kngland.  He  came  to  America,  married  the  daughter 
of  tbe  famous  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  lawyer.  A 
violent  attack  on  President  John  Adams,  in  1800,  brought  him  in  collision  with  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  with  a  penalty  of  $400  and  six  months  imprisonment.  The 
fine  was  afterwards  refunded  with  interest,  although  the  six  months  in  jail  rankled 
in  his  memory  to  the  end.  John  Adams,  one  of  the  best  haters  of  a  period  dis- 
tingiii-shed  for  good  hating,  threw  in  the  additional  exasperation  of  denouncing 
Cooper  as  "a  learned,  ingenious,  scientific,  and  talented  madman."  Afterwards 
appointed  a  judge  in  Ponn^^ylvania,  he  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office  at  the 
end  of  five  years  for  intolerable  self-will  and  freaks  of  potty  tyranny.  He  now  took 
to  the  more  peaceable  work  of  education  and  was  appointed  a  professor  of  chemistry 
in  Dickinson  College  and  afterwards  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  this  was  but  a  recommendation  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  in  sympathy  with 
extreme  views,  was  always  liable  to  be  what  John  Adams  was  not.  CoojMjr  was 
named  as  the  first  professor  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  the  clergy  of  the  State 
raised  a  tumult  that  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  his  name.  This  was  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  Jefferson,  who  declare<l  that  Cooper  was  the  man  to  whom  he  especially 
looked  as  the  corner  stone  of  his  university — '•'the  greatest  man  in  America  in  power 
of  mind  and  original  information." 

But  for  some  reason  all  these  things  did  not  militate  against  his  a)>pointment  as 
processor,  and,  on  the  death  of  President  Maxcy  in  1820,  as  president  of  the  College 
of  South  Carolina.  This  position  he  held  till  1834.  Of  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  teacher  there  can  bo  no  question.  He  raised  a 
tempest  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  the  old -time  superficiality  and  woke  up  the  mind  of  young 
South  Carolina  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before.  He  was  especially  successful  as 
a  lecturer  on  history  and  political  economy,  in  the  latter  science  indoctrinating  his 
pupils  with  the  theory  ot  free  trade,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  future 
public  life  of  that  State.  He  did  his  best  to  lift  the  ancient  languages  to  the  foremost 
place  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  and  was  in  sympathy  with  a  broad  study  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  sciences.  His  personal  eccentricities  were  fair  game  for  the  crowd 
of  turbulent  boys  that  made  the  life  of  a  professor  in  a  Southern  college  seventy-five 
years  ago  **  a  hard  road  to  travel."  But  his  one  unpardonable  offense  of  what  was  then 
called  **free  thought,"  or  "infidelity,"  kept  him  in  hot  water  through  his  entire 
ailministration  and  finally  brought  him  to  a  trial  before  the  college  authorities. 
Acquitted  by  them  of  serious  fault,  ho  still  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  presidency  and 
retire  to  outsiJe  work,  as  the  compiler  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  was  occupied 
with  constcint  authorship  till  his  death  in  1830. 

It  is  not  easy  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  Jefierson,  Franklin,  and  other  eminent 
characters  of  that  day,  to  decide  in  just  what  his  "infidelity  "  consisted.  With  these, 
and  Calhoun  and  Marshall  afterwards,  he  would  probably  now  be  received  as  a  mem- 
ber **  in  full  communion  "  with  a  large  i>ortioii  of  what  is  called  "the  liberal  wing" 
of  several  Chnstian  denominations  of  the  present  day.  Certiiinly,  in  his  views  of 
the  Old  Testament  inspiration  and  authorship,  he  did  not  go  beyond  the  opinions 
of  the  roost  distinguished  representatives  of  the  ^'  higher  criticism  '*  in  Euroi>e  and 
America.  Could  his  oi)inions  have  been  combined  with  a  more  courteous  manner 
and  toleration  he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  fallen  l)y  the  way.  He  still  remains  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  original  university  men  of  the  country,  and  his  jnst 
biography  would  be  a  decided  addition  to  the  educational  and  civic  chronicles  of 
the  early  American  history. 
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From  all  sonrces  of  inforDiatiou  wo  gather  the  teHtimouy  to  the  turbulent  and  reck- 
less condition  of  studt^nt  society  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  early  American 
colleges.  In  the  case  of  South  Carolina  this  is  especially  notable.  The  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  once  a  student  in  the  college,  is  especially 
fall  in  this  respect,  as  (»f  the  state  of  Hociety  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  South 
Carolina  and  afterwards  the  newly  settled  State  of  Alabama.  Still,  religious  services 
were  made  a  part  of  the  regular  college  exercises,  and  on  the  appointment  of  Robert 
W.  Barnwell  as  successor  to  President  Cooper,  in  1835,  a  professorship  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  was  appointed  and  strict  religions  observances  established.  But  the 
college  had  suffered  such  diminutiou  from  the  excitement  of  the  Cooper  episode  that 
the  8yinx)at  hic.s  of  the  religious  sects  were  alienated  and  only  twenty  students  remained. 
It  was  not  till  the  appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William  C.  Preston,  in  1845, 
that  the  reaction  came.  This  gentleiuan,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  orators  of  the  Union,  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1842,  was  persuaded  to  accept  this  oflfice  in  1845.  During  the  five  years  of 
his  administration  the  number  of  students  reached  237,  with  an  average  of  191,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  The  record  of  the  college  from  the  retirement  of  President 
Cooper  ill  1834  and  during  the  administrations  of  Preston,  Thomwell,  and  Lieber,  and 
its  great  influence  on  the  higher  life  of  the  State,  are  not  in  place  here. 

From  its  foundation  the  College  of  South  Carolina  has  been  in  fact  what  so  many 
similar  institutions  have  been  only  in  name,  the  proper  head  of  the  public  scheme  of 
education.  All  the  remaining  colleges  of  the  State  represent  the  different  denomina- 
tional religious  bodies,  and  all  were  established  at  a  period  subsequent  to  that  now 
under  consideration. 

In  1811  the  legislature,  on  petition  of  several  counties,  moved  to  establish  what 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  working  system  of  free  common  schools,  open  to  all 
white  children  of  school  age.  The  law  provided:  (1)  That  in  every  election  district 
there  should  be  established  as  many  schools  as  it  had  representatives  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  legislature.  (2)  The ''  three  r's  **  should  be  taught  with  such  additional 
studies  as  the  commissioners  might  direct.  (3)  While  every  white  child  of  suitable 
age  in  the  district  had  the  right  to  this  instruction,  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  destitute  orphans  and  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  of  funds.  (4) 
Three  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  each  school,  while  the  people  were 
required  to  furnish  a  schoolhouse.  (5)  The  legislature  was  directed  to  appoint  not 
lesf)  than  three  nor  more  than  thirteen  commissioners,  with  power  to  establish  and 
supervise  schools,  distribute  funds,  and  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  scholars, 
^TL  the  curriculum,  etc.  But  this  was  declared  a  provisional  and  experimental 
arrangement,  until  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system.  The  commissioners 
were  directed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

Here  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a  hopeful  beginning.  But  it  has  been  said  by 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  of  the  State:  '^  In  no  country  or  Common- 
wealth has  there  been  witnessed  so  remarkable  a  spectacle  of  unanimity  of  purpose 
among  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  with  almost 
ntter  failure  of  results,  as  in  South  Carolina."  In  1847  a  comprehensive  and  search- 
ing report  to  the  legislature,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Summer,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  education,  declares  that  '^  nothing  was  done  worthy  so  sacred  a  cause 
as  education."  The  annual  ax^propriations  by  the  State  which,  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  averaged  $37,000,  was  of  itself  a  pittance  for  the  education  of  at  least  50,000 
children  and  youth  in  need  of  elementary  schooling.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three 
schools  were  at  once  established.  With  the  following  years  this  number  gradually" 
increased.  In  1828  there  were  840  schools  and  9,000  pupils;  in  1840,  563  schools  and 
12,526 pupils.  But  in  1847,  according  to  this  report,  ''it  was  declared  in  the  legis- 
lature that  the  free-school  system  was  a  failure,  and  no  one  contradicted  it."  In 
1839-40  legislative  reports  had  attracted  little  attention  and  the  urgent  appeals  of 
different  governors  failed  to  stir  the  slumbrous  fathers  of  the  State.     ''Resolution 
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after  resolution  hud  been  paHsed  approving  the  frecsscliool  system  and  recommend- 
ing  thut  something  be  done  to  difTuse  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  among  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  committees  appointed  at  diflVreut  times  to  report  on  the 
subject.  But  nothing  had  been  done/'  Meanwhile  the  State  was  gaining  in  popu- 
lation and  influential  position  in  national  affairH. 

Indeed  it  was  during  this  period  that  South  Carolina  came  to  the  front  in  a  most 
conspicuous  way  as  a  leader  in  the  movement  for  free  trade,  coupled  with  the 
extreme  theory  of  States  rights  and  including  the  right  of  the  nullification  of  national 
laws  implying  the  right  of  secession  from  the  Union.  Her  statesmen  in  Congress 
were  the  peers  of  any  in  eloquence  and  general  ability.  But  still,  in  1840,  it  was 
reported  that  20,000  of  her  white  adult  population  were  illiterate,  and  of  her  50,000 
children  and  youth  of  school  age  not  one-fourth  were  under  any  form  of  public 
instruction  and  probably  half  were  growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  tho 
most  meager  educational  opportunities.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  there 
were  in  the  State  one  college  with  168  students;  117  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  4,326  pupils;  566  primary  schools,  with  12,520  scholars;  in  all,  17,000  of  the 
52,000  between  6  and  16  at  school.  Of  these  but  3,524  were  ''  at  public  charge.''  A 
system  of  ''combination  schools'*  had  grown  up,  as  in  other  States  at  a  recent  date, 
which,  private  or  denominational  in  their  character  and  removed  entirely  from 
public  supervision,  were  permitted  to  appropriate  the  public  funds  and  give  free 
schooling  to  such  "  poor  children  "  as  should  be  assigned  by  the  commissioners. 

The  causes  of  this  failure  can  not  be  found  so  much  in  popular  opposition  to 
education  as  in  a  radical  condition  of  society  in  South  Carolina  which  eontiuued 
until  the  cix'il  war.  This  is  well  expressed  in  an  able  article  in  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  this  pregnant  statement:  "While  the  popular  habit  of  the  South 
Carolina  people  is  essentially  centrifugal,  the  politicans  and  statesmen  have  strong 
centralizing  tendencies."  No  reader  of  American  history  will  impute  to  statesmen 
like  Ilayne,  Calhoun,  and  McDuffie,  a  "strong  centralizing  tendency"  in  national 
affairs.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  while  all  classes  shared  alike  in  the  assertion  of 
extreme  personal  and  local  independency,  the  ablest  public  men  saw  clearly  the 
prodigions  disadvantage  of  this  political  habit  in  State  affairs  and  endeavored  to 
support  a  real  government  at  the  State  capital,  while  the  masses  insisted  on  the 
logical  application  of  the  favorite  theory  and  lived  almost  without  a  sense  of  publie 
responsibility  to  the  government  at  Columbia.  The  same  writer  asserts  that  "a 
stronger  might  live  among  us  for  years  and  see  no  traces  of  government."  "Out  of 
the  towns  no  organization  exists  below  that  of  the  State,"  save  a  few  commissioners 
for  absolutely  essential  public  action.  "As  organized  members  of  a  Kepublic,  our 
districts  and  parishes  have  abnolutely  no  political  existence."  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  sensitiveness  of  the  State  in  its  relations  to  the  Gen<>ral  Ooyemment  reap- 
peared in  every  little  district  in  a  jealousy  of  State  legislative  action  and  a  practical 
nullification  of  all  laws  not  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tlio  power  of  great  families  and 
influential  political  leaders  in  their  several  localities;  the  jealousies  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  State,  which  aluiost  divi<led  the  Comnum wealth  into  little  hostile 
nations,  added  to  the  lack  of  effective  organization  even  for  local  purposes,  were  the 
radical  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  school  the  chihlren.  Tlie  different 
districts  received  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State,  but  failed  to  report  to  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  their  use.  In  1817,  of  45  districts  31  made  no  report;  in  the 
most  favorable  years  not  one-half  appeared  in  a  report  to  the  legislature.  Up  to 
1821,  ten  years,  $302,490  had  been  expended  by  the  State. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  any  timount  of  money  could  have  been  practically  wasted 
under  an  administration  so  ineflicient.  "  Combination  schools"  would  absorb  a  good 
deal;  incompetent  teachers,  appointed  by  favoritism  in  useless  schools,  would  make 
way  with  more.  The  "poor  people"  were  always  in  a  state  of  protest  against  a 
system  that  held  them  up  as  subjects  of  public  charity,  and  thousands  of  children 
were  kept  out  of  school  by  this  cause  alone.    A  meager  appropriation,  incompetent 
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teacliers,  neglect  of  fluty  by  commissionors,  i)oor  school  buildiugs — tho  whole  train 
of  evils  that  follow  a  luck  of  effective  supervision— were  sufficient  to  account  for 
tho  failure  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Summer  declares  in  his  illuminating  report  that 
"tho  commissioners  are  absolutely  independent  and  irresi)onsible/'  '*  There  is  no 
central  power  which  can  control  matters  and  which  could  inspire  a  common  spirit 
and  life  in  the  whole  system.''  ''After  all  our  legislation  we  have  not  even  tho  ele- 
ments  in  practical  ox>eration  of  a  Kystem  of  public  schools;  we  have  the  whole  work 
to  begin  over." 

A  fatal  defect  in  the  system  was  also  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  to 
different  districts,  according  to  their  representation  in  the  legislature.  Until  the 
civil  war  tho  system  of  legislative  representation  in  South  Carolina  was  based  on 
property.  This  gave  to  the  low  country,  where  were  found  the  great  plantations 
and  wealthy  slaveholders,  a  preponderating  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  did  much 
to  perpetuate  the  hostility  between  different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
a  case  in  point,  the  district  of  Spartanburg,  in  tho  Piedmont  country,  with  a  larger 
voting  population  than  tho  two  parishes  of  Charleston,  had  but  five  members  in  the 
legislature,  while  tho  city  had  seventeen.  The  school  appropriation  for  Spartanburg 
was  but  $1,500,  while  Charleston  received  $5,100  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils. 
One  great  district,  St.  John's  parish,  containing  700  square  miles,  its  extremes  being 
€0  miles  apart,  its  two  sections  divided  by  a  deep  river,  had  but  one  school,  located 
according  to  ''  pulling  and  hauling  "  of  patrons  or  the  whim  of  commissioners.  With 
right  Mr.  Summer  declares  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report:  *'If  the  State  does  not 
arouse  from  this  torpor  she  will  see  men  as  trees  walking."  The  prophecy  came  to 
fulGllmcnt  during  the  memorable  era  of  "  reconstruction,"  1865-1876,  when  the 
people  saw  their  beloved  State  College  changed  to  a  normal  school  for  the  free<lmen 
and  tho  first  State  superintendent  of  education  appointed  from  a  litUe  mountain 
town  in  Massachusetts. 

But  with  all  its  defects,  this  experiment,  persisted  in  with  pathetic  obstinacy  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  desiro  of  tho  masses  of  tho  people 
of  South  Carolina  for  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State.  Poor  as  it  was,  it  did  lift  many  thousands  above  tho  slough  of 
illiteracy  and  kept  alive  tho  *'hopo  deferred"  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
great  desire  of  the  peoplo  for  education  was  manifested  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
system  established  in  tho  era  of  reconstruction,  notwithstanding  objectionable 
features.  And  when  the  first  native  Stato  superintendent  of  schools  appeared  in 
the  person  of  that  eminent  and  admirable  public  official,  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson, 
in  1877,  the  people  responded  in  tho  establishment  of  a  proper  school  system  that 
has  survived  tho  storm  of  recent  politics,  even  as  the  old  time  schools  of  the  State 
still  weut  on  through  all  tho  furious  excitements  that  shook  South  Carolina  from  her 
sea  islands  to  Cicsar's  Head,  from  1830  to  tho  outbreak  of  tho  civil  war. 

Tho  city  of  Charleston  was  from  the  first  tho  educational  head  of  South  Carolina, 
as  it  remains  to  tho  present  day.  In  fact  no  city  of  similar  population  in  the  South- 
ern States  ran  boast  of  better  or  a  greater  variety  of  schools  for  both  races.  In  1790 
the  city  established  the  Orphan  House,  an  excellent  asylum  with  an  elementary 
school  attachineiit,  which  has  been  supi>orted  from  its  beginning  by  the  city  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $20,(X)0.  Its  income  is  derived  from  private  endowments  and  the 
grant  of  escheated  property  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  More  than  4,000  orphan  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  and  protected  within  its  walls,  and  afterwards  apprenticed 
to  various  trades  and  occupations. 

During  the  years  1840-1845  the  plans  were  developed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  This  institution  combines  tho  feature  of  military 
training  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  modern  languages.  It  has  graduated  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
State,  and  remains  to-day  in  Charleston  a  State  public  school,  until  recently  included 
in  the  corporation  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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Tho  free  schools  of  Charl«\ston  <lato  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1811,  with  an 
attendaDCO  in  1812  of  200,  which  iucreased  hy  1834  to  534.  At  a  later  date,  1849-1854, 
under  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Henr^'  Barnard,  of  Couuccticut,  who  was  invited  to  the 
State  hy  tho  puhlio  anthoritics,  a  new  departure  was  made,  under  which  very  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained ;  tho  schools  in  1860  contaiuing  more  than  4,000  white 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  the 
population  of  the  State  in  1790  being  nearly  half  of  that  race,  there  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  effort  for  the  religions  and  somewhat  for  the  school  education  of  the 
slave.  In  1744  a  school  was  established,  probably  for  free  negroes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  English  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Until  18^,  when  by  reason  of  the  increasing  excitement  of  the  public  mind  caused 
hy  several  attempts  at  slave  insurrections  tho  school  instruction  of  the  slaves  was 
prohibited  by  law,  this  movement  was  an  important  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  race  in  connection  with  religious  and  sometimes  industrial  training.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  a  quiet  way  in  private  this  work  went  on  up  to  the  outbreak  of  tho  civil 
war.  It  was  found,  after  emancipation,  that  all  the  mechanical  trades  were  repre- 
sented among  these  ])eople,  a  portion  of  whom  were  free  and  themselves  slaveholders. 
Under  the  providence  of  God  this  institution,  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  slave 
States  and  disastrous  to  the  entire  social  system  of  which  it  was  the  foundation,  was 
probably  the  greatest  elevator  of  a  savage  race  in  range  of  a  Christian  civilization 
through  a  period  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  which  there  is  a 
record  in  tho  history  of  mankind. 

Here  we  leave  tho  deeply  interesting  story  of  popular  education  in  South  Carolina, 
especially  relating  to  the  public  schooling  in  all  grades  of  institutions  found  within 
tho  State.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  in  no  Southern  State  was  so  much 
done  at  public  expense  previous  to  the  civil  war  for  the  schooling  of  the  people  in 
proportion  to  the  white  population  and  with  due  consideration  of  circumstances 
as  in  this  State.  Tho  colleges  of  Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina,  tho  academy  of 
Winnsboro,  the  Orphan  House  of  Charleston,  the  Stato  Military  Academy — with  fre- 
quent gifts  to  private  and  denominational  seminaries,  bear  testimony  to  the  persist- 
ent interest  of  the  people  in  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  continuous 
effort  to  build  up  a  good  system  of  public  schools  for  the  white  children  and  youth 
failed  rather  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  society  itself  outside  the  towns, 
whereby  tho  masses  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  left  almost  powerless  to  act  in 
behalf  of  any  good  thing,  than  from  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  sacred  cause. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  State  of  the  South  can  point  to  a  larger  number  of  eminent 
friends  of  universal  education  among  its  leading  men  than  this  Commonwealth. 

GEORGIA. 

It  was  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  first  public  notice  of  education  iu  Geor- 
gia after  the  war  of  tho  Kevolution  should  have  been  made  by  Governor  Lyman 
Hall,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  iirst  Conti- 
nental Congress  by  the  New  England  colony  iu  St.  John's  Parish,  afterwards  Liberty 
County,  before  tho  ])roviiicc  had  come  to  the  decision  to  resist  the  home  government. 
On  January  8,  1783,  Governor  Hall  said  in  his  message  to  the  legislature:  ''It  will 
be  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for  enduring  seminaries  of  learning;  nor 
can  yon,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  a  grant  of  a  sufficient  tract  of  laud  that 
may,  as  iu  other  governments,  hereafter,  by  lease  or  otherwise,  raise  a  revenue  sulB- 
cient  to  support  such  valuable  institutions." 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  of  1777  had  already  provided  that  schools  should  be 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State.  On  July 
31, 1783,  in  immediate  response  to  the  executive  message,  the  governor  was  empow- 
ered to  lay  out  the  reserve  land,  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  then  the  capital  of  the 
Stato, into  lots  for  the  erection  of  *'  a  university  or  seminary  of  learning  and  other 
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parposes/'  By  the  same  act  the  governor  was  authorized  to  grant  1,000  acres  of  land 
for  a  free  Rchool  in  each  county.  The  act  also  incladed  a  provision  for  the  estahlish- 
nient  of  an  academy  in  each  of  three  counties,  the  most  important  of  which,  the 
Academy  of  Richmond  County,  was  opened  in  1785.  The  master,  an  importation  from 
Maryland,  taught  the  classical  and  English  languages,  mathematics,  and  common 
hrauches.  The  tuition  was  $10  per  quarter.  Beginning  with  the  master  and  two 
teachers,  this  school  has  gone  on  till  the  present  day,  when,  in  new  buildings,  it 
forms  the  highest  department  of  the  public-school  system  of  Augusta. 

In  1784-85  this  preliminary  legislation  was  supplemented  by  the  act  establishing 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Two  counties  "out  west,"  now  near  the  center  of  the 
State,  Franklin  and  Washington,  were  laid  out,  with  a  grant  of  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land,  for  the  endowment  of  "a  college  or  seminary  of  learning.''  Trustees  were 
appointed,  who,  with  the  governor,  were  empowered  to  put  the  act  in  operation. 
Here  again  we  meet  the  beneficent  influence  of  New  England  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Baldwin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  originated  the  plan  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  obtained  the  legislative  grant  of  land  for  its  foundation. 

In  1785  this  act  was  expanded  into  a  broader  statute,  which,  for  a  century  past, 
has  fixed  the  status  of  the  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people.  After  an  elaborate  preamble,  reciting  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  State  and  the  ''humiliation'' of  sending  the  youth  of  the  State  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  schooling  proper  to  republican  institutions,  this  act  empowered  the 
trustees  aforesaid  to  establish  **  the  University  of  Georgia."  But,  like  the  action  of 
the  State  of  New  York  about  the  same  time,  the  university  idea  was  so  extended  as 
to  include  all  grades  of  schools  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State.  To-day  every 
public  school  in  Georgia  is  legally  a  part  of  the  State  University.  The  administering 
of  this  vast  responsibility  was  placed  upon  two  heads,  one  a  ''  board  of  visitors," 
composed  of  high  State  officials,  the  second  a  ''hoard  of  thirteen  trustees,*'  elected 
by  the  legislature.  A  section  of  the  act  declared  that  "all  public  schools  instituted 
or  to  be  supported  by  fuuds  or  public  moneys  in  this  State  shall  be  considered  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  university  and  shall  be  under  the  foregoing  direction  and 
regulation."  By  the  same  statute  all  officers  of  the  university  were  required  to  be 
"of  the  Christian  religion  "  and  to  publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  reli- 
gious test  for  the  officers  of  the  university  was  afterwards  abolished  in  consideration 
of  the  Hebrew  connection  of  one  of  the  professors  or  trustees.  But  in  the  personal 
direction  of  the  university,  as  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  find  the  broad  provision  that 
no  person  is  to  be  refused  education  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions. 

But  this  effort  was  too  great  to  be  expanded  at  once  into  a  working  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1798,  although  the  State  constitution  of  that 
date  required  the  coming  legislature  to  take  measures  to  establish  the  university, 
there  was  found  no  pecuniary  backing  of  the  enterprise  save  the  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land  in  a  region  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  and  not  worth  altogether  $1,000.  Land 
was  too  plenty  and  cheap,  every  family  of  settlers  being  offered  by  the  State  200 
acres,  "with  50  acres  additional  for  every  member,  young  or  old,  white  or  black." 
The  college  estate  would  not  have  brought  three  cents  an  acre.  Even  of  this,  5,000 
acres  had  been  ceded  away  to  South  Carolina  in  a  boundary  settlement.  The  finan- 
cial knot  was  cut  by  Governor  John  Milloge,  by  a  donation  of  600  acres  of  land  in 
the  present  location  of  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Athens. 

With  this  meager  outfit,  in  1801,  the  univei*sity  began  its  course  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Josiah  Meigs,  in  a  city  of  two  houses,  with  a  framed  building  of  one 
room  as  its  only  home,  and  the  great  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  broad  campus  of  "  all 
out  doors"  as  an  annex.  Until  1811  this  grandfather  of  Georgia  college  presidents 
labored,  with  no  aid,  conducting  recitations  under  the  shadows  of  a  giant  oak,  and 
graduating  fifty  students,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  future  leading  men  of  the 
State.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Meigs's  presidency  the  "university"  took  a  breathing 
spell  of  one  year,  and  then  called  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  held  on  till  1816,  graduat- 
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hkg  tweuty  students.  In  1815  tbe  money  qneation  was  Kolved  by  the  sale  of  all  the 
collej^e  lands,  from  which  $150,000  was  realized.  The  State  reimbursed  itself  from 
the  o<ld  $50,000  and  placed  the  $100,000  in  an  8  por  cent  stock  as  a  permanent  fand* 
From  this  foandatiou  the  iniversity  has  received  $8,000  annually  from  the  State. 
This  arrangement  was  consummated  in  1821 .  Since  then  the  State  has  made  this  annual 
grant  to  the  university  under  the  steady  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  dcuomi- 
natiooal  colleges.  These  onlarj^e  on  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Georgia  has, 
during  the  past  one  hundred  years,  with  its  ''branches,"  absorbed  §1,200,000  of  the 
people's  money,  while  the  Commonwealth  could  have  expended  its  means  to  better 
advantage  by  giving  the  opportunities  of  elementary  education  to  the  masses  and 
leaving  the  secondary  and  higher  education  to  the  caro  of  private  and  church  support. 

But  certainly,  until  1819,  the  University  of  Georgia  was  not  dying  of  the  "dry 
rot**  of  luxury.  At  th.it  date,  fifteen  years  after  its  inauguration,  ''there  were 
neither  funds,  professors,  nor  students."  It  was  a  good  Providence  by  which  Dr. 
Moses  Waddell  was  brought  from  the  shades  of  his  famous  Abbeville  Academy,  in 
South  Carolina,  to  the  succor  of  the  expiring  college.  He  raised  it  frotn  its  bed  of 
languishing  so  that  during  his  presidency  of  ten  years  new  professors  were  called, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  the  library  and  the  stock  of  apparatus  were  enlarged. 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Waddell,  New  England  was  again  called  on  for  a  president, 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Alonzo  Church,  of  Vermont.  To  replace  a  building  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1830,  the  State  came  again  to  the  aid  of  the  university  in  an  extra  annual 
gift  of  $6,000,  continued  for  ten  years. 

This  donatitm  was  regarded  as  a  late  reimbursement  by  tho  State  of  the  $50,000 
retained  from  the  purchase  money  of  the  original  landed  property  of  tlie  institution. 
These  several  appropriations,  $25,000  in  gifts  and  real  estate;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  $100,000  funded  from  the  proceeds  of  tho  original  donations  of  lands,  and  tho 
$60,000 contributed  between  1830  and  1810,  make  up  the  entire  contribution  of  Georgia 
to  its  university  through  all  the  years  from  1802  to  1875.  The  largest  addition  of  build- 
ings was  made  between  1830  and  1840.  During  these  years  the  institution  retained 
its  original  name,  "Franklin  College."  Dr.  Church  held  the  place  of  president  of 
tho  university  for  thirty  years,  retiring  in  lSr59.  Since  that  time  the  institution  ha« 
expanded  through  private  gifts  and  the  establishment  of  its  several  branches,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Athens,  School  of  Technology  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youth  at  Savannah. 

Meanwhile,  in  1788,  tho  State  continued  its  policy  of  tho  endowment  of  academies 
by  grants  to  Sunbury  and  Savannah  in  Liberty  and  Chatliani  counties.  We  have 
already  told  the  interesting  story  of  tho  famous  New  England  colony  in  Liberty 
County  and  the  Sunbury  Academy.  The  Chatham  Academy  in  Savannah  now  occu- 
pies the  same  place  as  the  original  school  in  Augusta;  it  in  at  tho  hea<l  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  Tho  original  grant  of  1,000 
acres  of  wild  lands  for  every  county  was  supplemented  in  1802  and  1810  by  a  provi- 
sion that  confiscated  property  should  bo  turned  over  to  these  schools — a  just  though 
small  recompense  for  the  mischief  and  misery  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Georgia  by 
the  Tory  party  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  opening  of  tho  present  century  some  half 
a  dozen  of  these  free  schools  had  t)een  establirshed  in  as  many  counties  of  this  State. 
When  we  remember  that  tho  whole  population  of  Georgia  at  this  period  was  less 
than  90,000,  perhaps  not  two-thirds  white,  and  the  white  school  population  not 
exceeding  10,000,  we  can  look  with  respect  on  the  early  efforts  of  this  enterprising 
Commonwealth  to  raise,  on  the  boun<lloss  wilderness  of  its  immense  territory,  these 
little  fortresses  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education. 

But  Georgia  fell  into  the  same  mistaken  policy  as  all  the  original  States  beyond 
and  south  of  tho  Hudson  River,  in  following  the  British  habit  of  endowing  and  eub- 
sidizing  that  department  of  the  public  school  from  which  the  masses  of  her  people 
eonld  derive  the  least  advantage.  In  the  4.hird  constitution  of  the  State,  1798, 
appears  the  following  provision,  already  quoted:  "  Tho  arts  and  sciences  shall  be 
promoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soonaa 
ED  96 10» 
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conveniently  may  be,  give  such  farther  donations  and  privileges  to  those  already 
established  as  may  bo  necessary  to  secure  the  enlargement  of  these  institutions;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  the  next  session,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvomout  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
such  institutions/'  This  provision,  of  course,  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Georgia  included  a  school  system  for  the  whole  white  people  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  well  said  that  had  these  original  provisions  been  carried  oat, 
"Georgia  would  have  had  a  system  of  education  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union."  But  at  first  the  State  moved  exclusively  in  the  establishment 
of  the  county  academies,  and  by  1829  had  chartered  64,  and  by  1840,  176  of  these 
schools  of  every  kind,  with  an  attendance  of  8,000  pupils.  But  these  schools,  in 
a  society  even  so  comparatively  democratic  as  Georgia,  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  well-to-do  dominant  class,  and  were  declared  by  a  late  competent  authority, 
"inaccessible  to  the  overwhelmiug  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State."  They  were 
all  tuition  schools,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  board  and  transportation  bills,  and 
were  founded  and  worked  rather  as  classical  and  high  schools  than  on  common 
school  lines,  from  the  beginning.  They  became  justly  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the 
State;  the  favorite  schools  in  which  all  fumilies  that  could  afford  the  cost  were  desir- 
ous of  educating  their  children.  For  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  their 
first  endowment,  or  until  1817,  the}',  with  the  Franklin  College,  absorbed  and,  from 
1817  to  1836,  divided  extensively  with  the  "poor  schools"  the  educational  resources 
of  the  State.  But  in  1840  these  176  semiuariei  contained  but  8,000  pupils,  while  the 
white  school  children  of  the  State  numbered  85,000.  During  these  years  not  less 
than  $200,000  had  been  granted  to  this  class  of  seminaries. 

In  1817  au  upward  movement  from  below  brought  into  operation  the  system  of 
"poor  schools,'*  or  rather  appropriations  for  the  free  education  of  poor  children. 
Under  this  nystem  the  State  languished  in  the  most  vital  interest  of  its  educational 
life  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  the  present  system  of  common  schools  was 
established  in  1870.  Under  this  system  the  interest  of  $250,000,  in  1817,  and  in  1821  of 
another  $250,000,  with  some  additional  endowments,  was  appropriated  to  the  project 
of  teaching  indigent  children,  each  for  three  years.  Thus,  for  fifty  years  and  more, 
was  the  stigma  of  ** pauper  schools"  apjdied  to  the  most  central  and  vital  institution 
of  the  Republic. 

In  1830  the  great  educational  revival  of  the  nation,  in  its  ])rogress  toward  the  Gulf, 
struck  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South."  The  sum  of  $350,000  from  the  surplus  rev- 
enue was  set  apart  as  "a  permanent  free-school  and  educational  fund,''  and  a  "plan 
of  common-school  education"  was  digested  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature, 
which,  in  1837,  established  a  general  system  of  common  schools,  to  take  effect  in  1839. 
By  this  act  the  academic  and  frec-vSchool  funds  were  consolidated  and  the  old  status 
revivtul.  But  in  1840  came  the  reaction,  and  the  State  appropriations  for  education 
were  merged  in  the  free-school  fund,  and  thereafter  every  pui)il  outside  the  Frank- 
lin College,  though  enjoying  the  exclusive  title  of  the  university  and  receiving  aid 
from  the  State,  was  burdened  witU  the  badge  of  i^auperism. 

By  this  time— the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic— the  mind  of  the 
leading  class  in  Georgia  had  so  fallen  away  from  the  ideal  of  the  fathers  that  there 
seemed  to  bo  no  more  intention  left  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  children  at  public 
expense.  Under  the  conditions  then  existing  the  State  was  afllicted  with  a  malady 
of  white  illiteracy.  The  "poorpeople"  rejected  with  contempt  the  pittance  doled  out 
to  their  children.  In  1815  only  53  of  the  93  counties  applied  for  their  share  of  the  fund. 
From  1817  to  1860  an  annual  distribution  of  $30,000  was  the  extent  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people,  in  all  $1,290,000.  With  the  addition 
of  the  $8,700,000  appropriated  since  1870,  the  State,  during  seventy-two  years, 
expended  $10,000,000.  During  the  years  from  1817  to  1845,  the  school  population  of 
the  State  was  20,000,  30,000,  and  50,000  for  the  successive  decades. 
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'  From  this  point  of  view,  wo  can  well  understand  tho  criticism  of  tbo  common 
school  public  so  freely  made  by  President  W.  A.  Candler,  of  Emory  College,  that  up 
to  tho  present  time  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  has  been  applied  by  tho  State  to 
the  higher  education,  while  up  to  1870  tho  mass  of  tho  children  had  been  put  off 
with  a  Slim  not  larger.  Meanwhile  it  is  stated  that  no  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  has  given  it  an  endowment,  and  no  one  has  been  elected  to  its  presidency. 
In  1833  Mercer  College  was  established  at  Macon  by  tho  Baptist,  in  1835  Oglethorpe 
University  by  the  Presbyterian,  and  in  183G  Emory  College  by  tho  Methodist  denom- 
ination. These,  with  other  similar  institutions  founded  previous  to  1840,  have 
now  become  important  features  in  the  educational  life  of  tho  State,  but  their  chief 
importance  has  been  realized  subsequent  to  the  date  assigned  to  this  essay. 

Of  course  along  with  this  record  of  the  common  school  we  must  carry  in  luind  the 
work  of  a  corresponding  system  of  private  and  local  schools.  Indeed,  under  the 
**poor  school,"  and  too  much  under  a  loose  construction  of  tho  common-school  law, 
at  present  the  i»rivate  and  academic  schools  have  been  utilized  to  a  largo  extent  by 
their  subsidizing  for  common-school  work.  Georgia  is  probably  tho  only  Stato  in 
the  Union  to-day  which  subsidizes  all  varieties  of  private  and  denominational  schools. 

FLORIDA. 

With  tho  educational  record  of  the  Stato  of  Georgia,  the  story  of  tho  beginnings 
of  tho  American  common  school  from  the  establishment  of  the  Union  to  tho  docado 
1830-1840  practically  comes  to  a  close.  The  vast  territory  of  Florida,  367,820  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  purchased  of  Spain  in  1819  for  $5,000,000.  Tho  portion  of  this 
purchase  included  in  the  present  State  of  Florida,  58,680  square  miles,  settled  in 
1565,  hod  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  land  of  contention  between  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  each  making  little  headway.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  is  no  record  of  educational  activity  even  in  Alabama,  and 
probably  all  schooling  was  in  the  hands  of  tho  Catholic  clergy,  as  the  resident  popu- 
lation was  largely  of  this  denomination.  In  1831  a  movement  came  up  at  Tallahassee 
which,  under  the  title,  ^^The  Florida  Education  Society,'*  proposed  an  extended 
investigation  preliminary  to  nn  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general 
instruction,  and  tho  governor  of  tho  Territory  was  requested  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners in  the  interest  of  this  inquiry.  About  the  same  time  the  manual-labor 
^'boom''  seems  to  have  struck  Tallahassee.  The  educational  commission  reported 
'^  an  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory,**  and  that  the  general  indifference 
and  sparseness  of  the  population  were  unfavorable  to  any  general  system  of  pop- 
ular instruction.  Both  these  attx^mpts  seem  to  have  been  spasmodic  and  without 
special  result. 

Tho  first  movement  of  the  Territorial  government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school  lands  assigned  to  the  Territory  was  made  in  It^.  In  1839  three  school  trus- 
tees were  ordered  to  be  chosen  in  each  district  and  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing and  supervising  schools.  In  1843  this  duty  was  transferred  to  tho  sheriffs  of 
the  counties.  The  act  of  1839,  amended  in  1840,  1844,  and  1845,  like  the  present 
school  law  of  Texas,  directed  the  judge  of  probate  of  each  county  to  officiate  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  with  tho  additional  duty  of  reporting  to  the  central 
State  authorities.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  success  attended  the  efforts 
to  establish  education  in  a  Territory  so  x)eculiarly  constituted  and  distracted  by  obsti- 
nate differences  of  population  before  1845,  when  Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  with  58,680  inhabitants,  including  its  slave  contingent.  At  first  the 
attempt  was  made  to  leave  the  common-school  lands  to  the  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  as  only  one  township  organized  under  that  act  the  State  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  common-school  fund  from  their  sale. 
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ALABAMA. 

The  present  State  of  Alabama  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  at  Mobile,  in  1702. 
For  a  hundred  years  later  all  outside  the  coast  was  a  wilderness  overrun  by  Indians. 
The  only  educational  record  is  the  repeated  applicatious  of  Bienville,  the  French 
governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  to  the  home  government  for  "a  college," 
which  was  refused  by  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  wheat  this  time  were  at  the  head  of  such 
affairs  in  the  vast  undefined  region  of  the  New  World.  The  population  of  the  colony 
did  not  exceed  300. 

In  1763  the  territory  known  as  West  Florida  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  in  1783  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish.  But  nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
initiated  in  education,  and  beyond  the  usual  activity  of  superior  families,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  of  interest  in 
this  direction  till  the  year  1800. 

The  Mississippi  Territory,  including  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
by  1810  had  established  three  counties  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Alabama, 
which  had  a  white  population  of  3,481.  Cue  John  Pierce  appears  in  history  as  the 
first  schoolmaster  of  the  Territory.  From  1810  to  1814  two  academies  were  charteroil 
and  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  for  their  sup- 
port. The  latter,  Green  Academy,  at  Iluntsville,  Ala.,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  present  public-school  system  of  the 
State,  supported  as  an  academy  for  fifty  buys,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  Iluntsville.  In  1817  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  formed,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1819,  with  a  population  of  127,000.  Previous  to 
this,  Congress  h<ad  appointed  a  survey  of  the  Territory,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
been  extinguished  in  1813-14.  including  the  setting  apart  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
each  township  and  the  one,  afterwards  increased  to  two,  townships  of  land,  for  com- 
mon schools  and  a  '^  seminary  of  learning."  In  1855,  when  the  State  first  moved  for 
the  establishment  of  a  common-school  system,  it  was  found  that  the  sales  of  these 
lands  had  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  the  sum  of  $1,244,794,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  direct  appropriations  by  the  State, 
and  other  receipts,  amounted  to  $237,515,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
to  145,550. 

Previous  to  1826  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State. 
Ill  that  year  the  city  of  Mobile  began,  in  the  manner  by  which  such  movements  were 
inaugurated  iu  the  days  before  the  civil  war,  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, to  whom  was  given  full  power  for  the  complete  education  of  the  white 
children  and  youth  of  the  city,  already  an  important  Gulf  post.  In  1830  a  valuable, 
plot  of  laud  WHS  obtained,  and  an  institution  of  learning.  Barton  Academy,  wasestaln 
lished.  But  for  twenty-five  years,  until  1852,  the  history  of  this  seminary  appears  to 
center  on  a  perpetual  strife  concerning  its  organization  and  admin i*)trat ion.  It  was 
finally  merged  into  a  close  corporation,  and  the  schools  of  Mobile  were  at  a  later  date 
set  apart  from  the  general  charge  of  the  State  in  a  condition  of  virtual  independence. 
Up  to  this  date  the  commissioners  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  subsidizing  the  vari- 
ous ])arochial  and  ])rivate  schools  of  the  city  and  county,  with  no  attempt  to  support 
a  ]>roper  system  of  public  instruction  The  history  of  the  common  school  in  the 
State  really  begins  in  1855,  when  the  legislatnre,  moved  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  chief  city,  embarked  on  the  enterprise  of  giving  to  Alabama  for  the  next  twenty 
years  such  facilities  as  were  reciuired  in  that  direction. 

The  framers  of  the  first  "onstitution  of  Alabama,  in  1819,  struck  a  high  note  of 
prophecy  in  the  article  relating  to  the  obligation  of  an  American  State  to  educate 
its  children  and  youth.  Says  this  document:  '* Schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged  in  this  State,  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  from  unnecessary  waste  and  damage  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in 
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this  State,  and  apply  the  fnnds  which  may  he  raised  from  snch  lands  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  object  of  such  grant.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  the  supportof  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  moneys 
which  may  be  raised  from  snch  lands  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  8U]»port  of 
a  State  nuiversity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences;  and 
it  shall  1>e  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectnal 
means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowment  of 
such  institution.** 

We  have  already  seen  how  long  delayed  was  the  fulfillment  of  this  noble,  prophetic 
utterance  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  most  important  department  of  education — the 
elementary  free  common  schooling  of  the  children.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  day,  that  education  must  be  first  organized  on  the  summit  of 
the  university  that  it  may  descend  to  the  lowlands  of  common  instruction,  the  legis- 
lature at  once  moved  in  the  good  work  of  establishing  an  institution  df  the  higher 
culture.  At  tlie  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  in  response  to  the  summons  of  Governor  Bibb,  he  was  authorized  by 
the  general  assembly  to  appoint  commissioners  in  every  county  in  which  there 
were  lands  set  apart  for  *'*  the  Seminary  of  Learning,"  to  lease  the  same  till  1821. 
Tlie  two  townships  reserved  for  the  university  had  wisely  been  located  in  tracts 
instead  of  in  one  block  of  real  estate.  Two  years  later  the  governor  with  twelve 
trustees,  two  from  each  judicial  district,  to  be  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  were 
constituted  ''trustees  of  the  I'niversity  of  Alabama,*'  and  were  required  to  report  at 
the  next  session  concerning  the  i)roper8ite,  to  be  determined  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
two  houses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  arrangements  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  the  university  lands  or  of  the  investment  of  the  funds.  Suffice  to  say  that  to  the 
very  liberal  provision  to  lessees  of  lands  for  ninety-nine  years  is  attributed  the  finan- 
cial disaster  that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  institution. 

Hut  at  fust  all  went  well.  Y'dty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  buildings. 
The  State  increased  rapidly  in  population,  nearly  doubling  in  the  eight  years  from 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  The  raising  of  cotton  became  the  leading  industry. 
Kegro  slaves  were  multiplied,  one-thii'd  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  1820  being 
colored,  and  the  annual  exports  of  Mobile  were  more  than  25,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Lands  were  sold  at  high  prices,  and  the  State  appropriated  the  avails  as  the  capital  of 
its  new  system  of  banking  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  city  of  Tuscaloosa  in 
1827  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  university,  and  the  sale  of  city  lots  proved  favor- 
able to  the  enterprise.  In  1830,  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  presi(h;ut  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  having  declined  the  presidency,  the  position  was  filled  by  the  choice  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  president  of  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky.  Both  these 
men  were  from  the  North.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Woods  from 
Vermont,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  classmate  of  George  Bancroft,  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  the  distinguished  educator,  George  B.  Emerson.  After  graduating  he  spent  two 
years  in  study  abroad,  was  afterwards  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown 
University,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  called  to  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Horace  Holley  in  1828.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  Dr.  Woods 
was  solemnly  iuaugurat<'d,  and  the  university  opened  with  the  president,  3  pro- 
fessors, I  tutor,  and  94  students. 

Here  first  aj^pears  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Alabama,  Henry  Tutwiler.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates of  the  new  University  of  Virginia;  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jeff'ersou  and  classmate 
of  Robert  T.  Hunter  and  other  famous  men ;  improved  by  years  of  travel  and  acquaint- 
ance with  distinguished  scholars  abroad — at  the  age  of  24  ho  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  as  i)rofe8sor  of  mathematics,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
He  became  subsequently  master  of  the  famous  Green  Spring  Academy,  where  for 
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thirty  years  ho  was  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  foremost  cdacators 
of  the  country.  The  family  name  still  remains  among  the  excellent  women  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  person  of  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Livingston,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  demoted  and  cultivated  of  the 
teaching  sisterhood  of  the  Union. 

The  university  was  established  at  first  in  ample  buildings,  the  professors  being  dom- 
iciled in  houses  on  the  college  grounds.  Two  additional  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  the  two  following  years.  The  incumbent  of  one,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hilliard, 
was  known  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  State  in  public 
affairs,  his  official  life  closing  as  minister  to  Brazil  in  1877-1881.  At  the  first 
commencement  one  student  was  graduated. 

But  with  all  of  this  commendable  zeal  for  the  scholarly  outfit  of  the  university,  one 
fanct^onary  h'ad  unhappily  been  neglected — a  competent  bookkeeper  and  penman  to 
manage  and  keep  the  record  of  the  material  interests  of  the  institution.  The  result 
was  that  within  five  years  of  its  establishment  the  university  found  itself  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the  fund  depended  on  for  its  sii])port  in  peril  of  collapse. 
It  required  the  labor  of  two  years  by  an  expert  accountant  and  agent  to  unravel  the 
tangle  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  school  had  been  involved  from  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  its  bookkeeping,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  State  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  only  a  portion  of  its  university  fund.  Through  this  great  trial  Dr. 
Woods  hold  on  for  six  years,  till  1837,  when  he  retired  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  financial  trouble,  the  university  was  vexed  by  an  extraordinary  state 
of  insubordination  among  the  students,  attributed  to  their  extreme  youth  and  la^k 
of  preparation  for  college  studies.  This  disturbauco  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  senior  class  in  1837,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  number.  So 
discouraging  were  these  early  years  that  when  Rev.  Basil  Manly  assumed  the  presi- 
dency, as  successor  to  Dr.  Woods,  in  1837,  ho  was  met  by  only  38  students,  the  high- 
est previous  attendance  having  been  158.  But  the  new  president  held  on  for  eighteen 
years,  until  1855,  and  steadily  built  up  the  university  in  every  way. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  this  period,  1840,  the  record  of  Alabama  in  the  public  support  of 
education  has  little  more  to  hIiow.  Its  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  which  have 
been  widely  known,  wore  all  organized  at  a  later  date,  as  was  the  medical  school 
of  the  university  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Broun,  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  Sonth.  The  various  institu- 
tions bearing  the  name  of  "  college"  established  by  the  different  religious  bodies, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Catholic,  and  the  numerous  private  and  denominational 
schools,  some  of  them  of  national  reputation,  all  belong  to  a  later  period,  although 
some  of  them  had  their  small  beginnings  in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840.  But  in 
the  brief  space  of  twenty  years  the  State  had  displayed  a  spirit  and  set  in  motion 
an  arrangement  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  prophetic  of  good  things  for 
the  years  to  come. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  story  of  the  American  common  school  in  Mississippi  docs  not  begin  during 
the  time  limit  appropriated  to  this  essay,  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic, 
1790-1840.  Indeed,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  is,  for  this 
State,  no  story  of  education  of  any  tj-po  connected  with  schools  to  be  told.  Settled 
by  the  French  as  early  as  16i»9  on  the  shore  of  the  groat  river,  passing  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Empire  for  the  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  1763-1783,  then  fall- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  power,  which  reigned  supreme  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Gulf  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Canada,  finally  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  near  the  opening  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  little  ox)portunity  for  the  development  of  anything  like  education  outside  the 
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family  aDcL  such  instraotiou  of  cbildreu  and  youth  as  always  accompanies  the  min- 
istry of  a  priesthood  so  zealous  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Bui  hero,  as  in  the  early  records  of  the  Northwest,  we  And  the  local  historians 
reveling  in  the  vision  of  an  ideal  social  state,  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
firtt  Anglo-Saxon  Settlements  in  this  territory.  Up  to  the  year  of  British  x>08seM8ion 
the  country  ha<l  been  occupied  chiefly  at  a  few  military  posts  on  the  Gulf,  at  Biloxi, 
and  at  Natchez,  on  the  river,  with  small  prospect  of  permanent  occupation  by  the 
group  of  wandering  adventurers  from  Franco,  who  scoured  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  imaginary  gold  fields  or  an  elusive  earthly  xtaradisc.  But  with  the  approach  of 
the  war  of  Independence  there  came  hither  a  considerable  immigration  of  people 
from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere,  fleeing  to  the  far-off  wilderness  to 
escap.e  the  perils  of  the  impending  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  early  exodus 
of  the  British  forces  from  New  England,  carrying  with  them  a  body  of  sympathizers 
with  the  mother  country  to  tlie  northeastern  i>rovincc3  of  Canada,  had  placed  these 
colonies  in  a  state  of  assurance  concerning  the  final  issue  of  the  conflict  that  was 
not  shared  by  the  middle  i>rovince«,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
while  the  South,  below  Virginia,  virtually  until  the  closing  i)eriod  of  the  strife,  was 
overrun  and  demoralized  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  always  clearly  taught  in  the  school  histories  of  the  United  States  that 
Florida  never  ''rebelled''  against  the  mother  country,  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  especially  in  its  western  section,  was  a  refuge  for  the 
disaffected  class  in  all  the  Atlantic  colonies.  The  New  Jersey  Company,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Swayze  Brothers,  was  granted  19,000  acres  of  land  in  Adams  County,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1772.  Later  came  Thineas  Lyman,  bringing  along  a 
crowd  of  Connecticut  Yankees,  who  were  established  on  a  big  estate  of  20,000  acres  in 
Chickasaw  County,  not  far  away.  Rev.  Jedcdiah  Smith,  father  often  children,  was 
the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to  invade  this  primitive  Catholic  reserve.  In  the  glow- 
ing record  of  the  historians  of  early  Mississippi,  these  people  came  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
brought  intelligence  and  capital,  raised  indigo,  tobacco,  and,  later,  cotton  for  export, 
reveled  in  a  rural  paradise  of  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  ''milk  and  wild  honey,"  and 
made  everything  at  home.  Although  too  far  away  from  Pcnsacola,  the  British  seat  of 
government,  to  be  affected  by  the  laws,  these  people  "were  a  law  unto  themselves," 
paid  their  debts,  dwelt  in  peace,  and  by  sheer  force  of  personal  character  and  public 
opinion  kept  down  the  evil-disposed  folk  that  inevitably  drifted  in.  Natchez  was 
the  only  effort  at  a  village,  being  a  settlement  of  twenty  log  houses,  under  a  great 
bluff  on  the  river  bank,  with  four  stone  buildings.  They  were  undisturbed  during 
the  war,  but  in  1779  Spain,  lying  alongside,  at  war  wi.th  England  abroad,  conquered 
the  settlement  and  established  its  domain  over  a  territory  larger  than  the  old 
republic  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  interference 
with  the  original  settlers,  even  their  religion  being  tolerated,  as  certainly  the 
Catholic  faith  would  not  have  been  in  the  old  eastern  English  provinces  from  which 
they  came. 

In  1795  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  territory  at  the  south  wore  drawn 
along  the  northern  lino  of  Florida,  and  this  portion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  including  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  then  came  under  the  control  of  the  new  Republic.  But  even  before  this, 
the  great  expecti^t ions  from  tiie  opening  of  the  vast  Southwest,  even  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  set  in  motion  another  tide  of  emigration.  This  body  of  people 
came  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Republic  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pearl  River. 
They  settled  in  the  pine  woods,  reared  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  built  up  a  commu- 
nity that,  in  contrast  to  the  original  emigration  to  Mississippi,  was  a  semiciviliza- 
tlon.  The  natural  antagonisms  between  them  and  the  better  sort  previously  nien- 
tione<l,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  bitter  local  jealousies  and  feuds  that,  for  half  a 
century,  hindered  the  progress  of  all  good  things  in  Mississippi.  In  1798  the  Terri- 
tory was  organized,  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent  down  by  the 
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teachers,  neglect  of  duty  by  commissioDers,  poor  school  buildings — the  whole  train 
of  evils  that  follow  a  lack  of  effective  supervision — were  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Summer  declares  in  his  illuminating  report  that 
''the  commissioners  are  absolutely  independent  and  irresponsible.''  ''There  is  no 
central  power  which  can  control  matters  and  which  could  inspire  a  common  spirit 
and  life  in  the  whole  system."  '* After  all  our  legislation  wc  have  not  even  the  ele« 
meats  in  practical  operation  of  a  system  of  public  schools;  we  have  the  whole  work 
to  begin  over.*' 

A  fatal  defect  in  the  system  was  also  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  to 
different  districts,  according  to  their  representation  in  tlio  legislature.  Until  the 
civil  war  tbo  system  of  legislative  representation  in  South  Carolina  was  based  on 
property.  This  gave  to  the  low  country,  where  were  found  the  great  plantations 
and  wealthy  slaveholders,  a  preponderating  influence  in  public  affairs,  and  did  much 
to  x>«rpetuate  the  hostility  between  different  sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  As 
a  case  in  point,  the  district  of  Spartanburg,  in  the  Piedmont  country,  with  a  larger 
voting  population  than  the  two  parishes  of  Charleston,  had  but  five  members  in  the 
legislature,  while  the  city  had  seventeen.  The  school  appropriation  for  Spartanburg 
was  but  $1,500,  whilo  Charleston  received  $5,100  for  a  smaller  number  of  pupils. 
One  great  district,  St.  John's  parish,  containing  700  square  miles,  its  extremes  being 
COmiles  apart,  its  two  sections  divided  by  a  deep  river,  had  but  one  school,  located 
according  to  ''pulling  and  hauling''  of  patrons  or  the  whim  of  commissioners.  With 
right  Mr.  Summer  di^clares  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report:  "If  the  State  does  not 
arouse  from  this  torpor  she  will  see  men  as  trees  walking."  The  prophecy  came  to 
falGllmeut  during  the  memorable  era  of  "  reconstruction,"  1865-1876,  when  the 
people  saw  their  beloved  State  College  changed  to  a  normal  school  for  the  freedmen 
and  the  flrst  State  superintendent  of  education  appointed  from  a  little  mountain 
town  in  Massachusetts. 

But  with  all  its  defects,  this  experiment,  persisted  in  with  pathetic  obstinacy  for 
more  than  lifty  years,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  desire  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  for  an  effective  system  of  schools  for  the  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State.  Poor  as  it  was,  it  did  lift  many  thousands  above  the  slough  of 
illiteracy  and  kept  alive  the  "hope  deferred"  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
great  desire  of  the  people  for  education  was  manifested  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
system  established  in  the  era  of  reconstruction,  notwithstanding  objectionable 
features.  And  when  the  first  native  State  superintendent  of  schools  appeared  in 
the  person  of  that  eminent  and  admirable  public  official,  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson, 
in  1877,  the  people  responded  in  the  establishment  of  a  proper  school  system  that 
has  survived  the  storm  of  recent  politics,  even  as  the  old  time  schools  of  the  State 
still  went  on  through  all  the  furious  excitements  that  shook  South  Carolina  from  her 
sea  islands  to  Caesar's  Head,  from  1830  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 

The  city  of  Charleston  was  from  the  first  the  educational  head  of  South  Carolina, 
as  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  In  fact  no  city  of  similar  population  in  the  South- 
ern States  can  boast  of  better  or  a  greater  variety  of  schools  for  both  races.  In  1790 
the  city  established  the  Orphan  House,  an  excellent  asylum  with  an  elementary 
school  attaehineut,  which  has  been  supported  from  its  beginning  by  the  city  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $20,000.  Its  income  is  derived  from  private  endowments  and  the 
grant  of  escheated  property  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.  More  than  4,000  orphan  chil- 
dren have  been  educated  and  protected  within  its  walls^  and  afterwards  apprenticed 
to  various  trades  and  occupations. 

During  the  years  1840-1845  the  plans  were  developed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
South  (!^aroliua  Military  Academy.  This  institution  combines  the  feature  of  military 
training  with  a  thorough  course  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  history,  Eng- 
lish, and  modern  languages.  It  has  graduated  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
State,  and  remains  to-day  in  Charleston  a  State  public  school,  until  recently  included 
in  the  corporation  of  the  Univer&ity  of  South  Carolina. 
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Tbo  freo  schools  of  Charloston  dato  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1811,  with  an 
attentlaDOO  in  1812  of  200,  which  iucrcased  by  1834  to  534.  At  a  later  date,  1849-1854, 
iiDder  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  invited  to  the 
State  by  the  public  authorities,  a  now  departure  was  made,  under  which  very  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained;  the  schools  in  1860  containing  more  than  4,000  white 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  of  negro  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  the 
population  of  the  State  in  1790  being  nearly  half  of  that  race,  there  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  effort  for  the  religious  and  somewhat  for  the  school  education  of  the 
slave.  In  1744  a  school  was  established,  probably  for  free  negroes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Until  1834,  when  by  reason  of  the  increasing  excitement  of  the  public  mind  caused 
by  several  attempts  at  slave  insurrections  the  school  instruction  of  the  slaves  was 
prohibited  by  law,  this  movement  was  an  iiuporUiut  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  race  in  connection  with  religious  and  sometimes  industrial  training.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  a  quiet  way  in  private  this  work  went  on  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  It  was  found,  after  emancipation,  that  all  the  mechanical  trades  were  repre- 
sented among  these  people,  a  portion  of  whom  were  free  and  themselves  slaveholders. 
Under  the  providence  of  God  this  institution,  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  slave 
States  and  disastrous  to  the  entire  social  system  of  which  it  was  the  foundation,  was 
probably  the  greatest  elevator  of  a  savage  race  in  range  of  a  Christian  civilization 
through  a  period  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  which  there  is  a 
record  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Here  we  leave  the  deeply  interesting  stor}'  of  popular  education  in  South  Carolina, 
especially  relating  to  the  public  schooling  in  all  grades  of  institutions  found  withiji 
the  State.  It  may  bo  said,  in  passing,  that  in  no  Southern  State  was  so  much 
done  at  public  expense  previous  to  the  civil  war  for  the  schooling  of  the  people  in 
2)roportion  to  the  white  population  and  with  due  consideration  of  circumstances 
as  in  this  State.  The  colleges  of  Charleston  and  of  South  Carolina,  the  academy  of 
AVinnsboro,  the  Orphan  House  of  Charleston,  the  State  Military  Academy— with  fre- 
quent gifts  to  private  and  denominational  seminaries,  bear  testimony  to  the  persist- 
ent interest  of  the  people  in  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  continuous 
effort  to  build  up  a  good  system  of  public  schools  for  the  white  children  and  youth 
failed  rather  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  society  itself  outside  the  towns, 
whereby  the  masses  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  left  almost  powerless  to  act  in 
behalf  of  any  good  thing,  tlian  from  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  sacred  cause. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  State  of  the  South  can  point  to  a  larger  number  of  eminent 
friends  of  universal  education  among  its  leading  men  than  this  Commonwealth. 

GEORGIA. 

It  was  a  significant  coincidence  that  the  first  public  notice  of  education  in  Geor- 
gia after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  should  have  been  made  by  Governor  Lyman 
Hail,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congre.'i.s  by  the  New  England  colony  in  St.  John's  Parish,  afterwards  Liberty 
County,  before  the  proviiure  had  come  to  the  decision  to  resist  the  home  government. 
On  .January  8,  1783,  Governor  Hall  said  in  his  message  to  the  legislature:  *'It  will 
be  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foiiudution  for  enduring  seminaries  of  learning;  nor 
can  you,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  a  grant  of  a  suflicient  tract  of  land  that 
may,  as  in  other  governments,  heivafter,  by  lea.se  or  otherwise,  raise  a  revenue  sufli- 
cient  to  support  such  valuable  institutions." 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  of  1777  had  alread}-  provided  that  schools  should  bo 
erected  in  each  county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State.  On  July 
31, 1783,  in  immediate  n'sponse  to  the  executive  message,  the  governor  was  empow- 
ered to  lay  out  the  reserve  land,  in  tbo  town  of  Augusta,  then  the  capital  of  the 
State, into  lots  for  the  erection  of  "  a  university  or  seminary  of  learning  and  other 
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purposes. "  By  the  Bamo  act  the  governor  was  authorized  to  grant  1,000  acres  of  land 
for  a  free  8chool  in  each  county.  The  act  also  included  a  provision  for  the  establish- 
uieut  of  an  academy  in  each  of  three  counties,  the  most  important  of  which,  the 
Academy  of  Richmond  County,  was  opened  in  1785.  The  master,  an  importation  from 
Maryland,  taught  the  classical  and  English  languages,  mathematics,  and  common 
branches.  The  tuition  was  $10  per  quarter.  Beginning  with  the  master  and  two 
teachers,  this  school  has  gone  on  till  the  present  day,  when,  in  new  buildings,  it 
forms  the  highest  department  of  the  public-school  system  of  Augusta. 

In  1784-85  this  preliminary  legislation  was  supplemented  by  the  act  establishing 
the  ITniversity  of  Georgia.  Two  counties  **out  west,"  now  near  the  center  of  the 
State,  Franklin  and  Washington,  were  laid  out,  with  a  grant  of  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land,  for  the  endowment  of  "a  college  or  seminary  of  learning.''  Trustees  were 
appointt^d,  who,  with  the  governor,  were  empowered  to  put  the  act  in  operation. 
Here  again  we  meet  the  beneficent  influence  of  New  England  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Baldwin,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  originated  the  plan  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  and  obtained  the  legislative  grant  of  land  for  its  foundation. 

In  1785  this  act  was  expanded  into  a  broader  statute,  which,  for  a  century  past, 
has  fixed  the  status  of  the  relation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Georgia  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  people.  After  an  elaborate  preamble,  reciting  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  State  and  the  ''humiliation'' of  sending  the  youth  of  the  State  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  schooling  proper  to  republican  institutions,  this  act  empowered  the 
trustees  aforesaid  to  establish  '*  the  University  of  Georgia."  But,  like  the  action  of 
the  State  of  New  York  about  the  same  time,  the  university  idea  was  so  extended  as 
to  include  all  grades  of  schools  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State.  To-day  every 
public  school  in  Georgia  is  legally  a  part  of  the  State  University.  The  administering 
of  this  vast  responsibility  was  placed  upon  two  heads,  one  a  ''  board  of  visitors," 
composed  of  high  State  officials,  the  second  a  ''  board  of  thirteen  trustees,"  elected 
by  the  legislature.  A  section  of  the  act  declared  that  "  all  public  schools  instituted 
or  to  bo  supported  by  funds  or  public  moneys  in  this  State  shall  be  considered  hm 
parts  and  members  of  the  university  and  shall  be  under  the  foregoing  direction  and 
regulation."  By  the  same  statute  all  officers  of  the  university  were  required  to  be 
"of  the  Christian  religion"  and  to  publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  reli- 
giouH  test  for  the  officers  of  the  university  was  afterwards  abolished  in  consideration 
of  the  Hebrew  connection  of  one  of  the  professors  or  trustees.  But  in  the  personal 
direction  of  the  university,  as  in  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  find  the  broad  provision  that 
no  person  is  to  be  refused  education  on  account  of  his  religious  convictions. 

But  this  effort  was  too  great  to  be  expanded  at  once  into  a  working  system  of  pub- 
lie  education.  Thirteen  3'oars  later,  in  1798,  although  the  State  constitution  of  that 
date  required  the  coming  legislature  to  take  measures  to  establish  the  university, 
there  was  found  no  pecuniary  backing  of  the  enterprise  save  the  40,000  acres  of  wild 
land  in  a  region  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  and  not  worth  altogether  $1,000.  Land 
was  too  i>lenty  and  cheap,  every  family  of  settlers  being  ofl'ered  by  the  State  200 
acres,  ''with  50  acres  additional  for  every  member,  young  or  old,  white  or  black." 
The  college  estate  would  not  have  brought  three  cents  an  acre.  Even  of  this,  5,000 
acres  had  been  ceded  away  to  South  Carolina  in  a  boundary  settlement.  The  finan- 
cial knot  was  cut  by  Governor  John  Millege,  by  a  donation  of  600  acres  of  land  in 
the  present  location  of  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Athens. 

With  this  meager  outfit,  in  1801,  the  university  began  its  course  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Josiah  Meigs,  in  a  city  of  two  houses,  with  a  framed  building  of  one 
room  as  its  only  home,  and  the  great  trees  of  the  forest  and  the  broad  campus  of  "all 
out  doors"  as  an  annex.  Until  1811  this  grandfather  of  Georgia  college  presidents 
labored,  with  no  aid,  conducting  recitations  under  the  shadows  of  a  giant  oak,  and 
graduating  fifty  students,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  future  leading  men  of  the 
State.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Meigs's  presidency  the  "university"  took  a  broatliing 
Bpell  of  one  year,  and  then  called  Rev.  John  Brown,  who  held  on  till  1816,  graduat- 
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ing  twenty  stndents.  In  1815  tbe  money  question  was  Holved  by  the  sale  of  all  th« 
eollef^e  lands,  from  which  $150,000  was  realized.  The  State  reimbursed  itself  from 
the  odd  $50,000  and  placed,  the  $100,000  in  an  8  per  cent  stock  as  a  permanent  fund* 
From  this  foundation  the  'iniversity  has  received  $8,000  annually  from  the  State. 
Thisarrangement  was  consummated  in  1821.  Since  then  the  State  has  made  this  annual 
grant  to  the  university  under  the  steady  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  donomi- 
national  colleges.  These  cnlargi*  on  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Georgia  has, 
during  the  past  one  hundred  yearn,  with  its  ''branches,"  absorbed  §1,200,000  of  the 
people's  money,  while  the  Commonwealth  could  have  expended  its  means  to  better 
advantage  by  giving  the  opportunities  of  elementary  education  to  the  masses  and 
leaving  the  secondary  and  higher  education  to  the  care  of  private  and  church  support. 

But  certainly,  until  1819,  the  University  of  Georgia  was  not  dying  of  the  "dry 
rot"  of  luxury.  At  that  date,  fift^een  years  after  its  inauguration,  "there  were 
neither  funds,  professors,  nor  students."  It  was  a  good  Providence  by  which  Dp. 
Moses  Waddell  was  brought  from  the  shades  of  his  famous  Abbeville  Academy,  in 
South  Carolina,  to  the  succor  of  the  expiring  college.  lie  raised  it  from  its  bed  of 
languishing  so  that  during  his  presidency  of  ten  years  new  professors  were  called, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  lottery,  the  library  and  the  stock  of  apparatus  were  enlarged. 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Waddell,  New  England  was  again  called  on  for  a  president, 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  Alonzo  Church,  of  Vermont.  To  replace  a  building  destroyed 
by  Hre  iu  1830,  the  State  came  again  to  the  aid  of  the  university  in  an  extra  annual 
gift  of  $6,000,  continued  for  ten  years. 

This  donation  was  regarded  as  a  late  reimbursement  by  the  State  of  the  $50,000 
retained  from  the  punrhase  money  of  the  original  landed  property  of  the  institution. 
These  several  appropriations,  $25,000  in  gifts  and  real  estate;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  $100,000  funded  from  the  proceeds  of  the  original  donations  of  lands,  and  the 
$60,000 contributed  between  1830  and  IS  10,  make  up  the  entire  contribution  of  Georgia 
to  its  university  through  all  the  years  from  1802  to  1875.  The  largest  addition  of  build- 
ings was  made  between  1830  and  1840.  During  these  years  the  institution  retained 
its  original  name,  "Franklin  College."  Dr.  Church  held  the  place  of  president  of 
the  university  for  thirty  years,  retiring  in  1859.  Since  that  time  the  Institution  has 
expanded  through  privato  gifts  and  the  establishment  of  its  several  branches,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Athens,  School  of  Technology  in  Atlanta, 
and  the  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youth  at  Savannah. 

Meanwhile,  in  1788,  the  State  continued  its  policy  of  the  endowment  of  aca<lemiet 
by  grants  to  Snnbury  and  Savannah  m  Liberty  and  Chatham  <*otinties.  We  have 
already  told  the  interesting  story  of  the  famous  Now  England  colony  in  Liberty 
County  and  the  Snnbury  Academy.  The  Chatham  Academy  in  Savannah  now  occu- 
pies the  same  place  as  the  original  school  in  Augusta;  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  that  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  The  original  grant  of  1,000 
acres  of  wild  lands  for  every  county  was  supplemented  in  1802  and  1810  by  a  provi- 
sion that  confiscated  property  should  be  turned  over  to  these  schools — a  just  though 
small  recompense  for  the  mischief  and  misery  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Georgia  by 
the  Tory  party  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  some  half 
a  dozen  of  these  free  sohaols  had  been  established  in  as  many  counties  of  this  State. 
When  we  remember  that  the  whole  population  of  Georgia  at  this  period  was  less 
than  90,000,  perhaps  not  two-thirds  white,  and  the  white  school  population  not 
exceeding  10,000,  we  can  look  with  respect  on  tbe  early  efforts  of  this  enterprising 
Commonwealth  to  raiso,  on  the  boun<lless  wilderness  of  its  immense  territory,  these 
little  fortresses  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education. 

But  Georgia  fell  into  the  same  mistaken  policy  as  all  the  original  States  beyond 
and  south  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  following  the  British  habit  of  endowing  and  sub- 
sidizing that  department  of  the  public  school  from  which  the  masses  of  her  people 
eonld  derive  the  least  advantage.  In  the  4;hird  cunstifution  of  the  State,  1798, 
appears  the  following  provision,  already  quoted:  "  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be 
jpromoted  in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  legislature  shall,  as  soon  at 
BD  96 10» 
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conveniently  may  be,  give  such  further  donations  and  privileges  to  those  already 
established  as  may  bo  necessary  to  secaro  the  enlargement  of  these  institutions;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  at  the  next  session,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of 
such  institutions/'  This  provision,  of  course,  was  made  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the 
University  of  Georgia  included  a  school  system  for  the  whole  white  people  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  well  said  that  had  these  original  provisions  been  carried  oat, 
''Georgia  would  have  had  a  system  of  education  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any 
State  iu  the  Union."  But  at  first  the  State  moved  excUisivoly  in  the  establishment 
of  the  county  academies,  and  by  1839  had  chartered  64,  and  by  1840,  176  of  these 
schools  of  every  liiud,  with  an  attendance  of  8,000  pupils.  But  these  schools,  in 
a  society  evou  so  comparatively  democratic  as  Georgia,  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  well-to-do  dominant  class,  and  were  declared  by  a  late  competent  authority, 
"inaccessible  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State."  They  were 
all  tuition  schools,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  board  and  transportation  bills,  and 
were  founded  and  worked  rather  as  classical  and  high  schools  than  on  common 
school  lines,  from  the  beginning.  They  became  justly  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the 
State;  the  favorite  schools  in  which  all  families  that  could  afford  the  cost  were  desir- 
ous of  educating  their  children.  For  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  time  of  their 
first  endowment,  or  until  1817,  they,  with  the  Franklin  College,  absorbed  and,  from 
1817  to  1836,  divided  extensively  with  the  *'  poor  schools''  the  educational  resources 
of  the  State.  But  in  1840  these  176  seminaries  contained  but  8,000  pupils,  while  the 
white  school  children  of  the  State  numbered  85,000.  During  these  years  not  less 
than  $200,000  had  been  granted  to  this  class  of  seminaries. 

In  1817  an  upward  movement  from  below  brought  into  operation  the  system  of 
"poor  schools,"  or  rather  appropriations  for  the  free  education  of  poor  children. 
Under  this  system  the  State  languished  in  the  most  vital  interest  of  its  educational 
life  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until  the  present  S3'stem  of  common  schools  was 
established  in  1870.  Under  this  system  the  interest  of  $250,000,  in  1817,  and  in  1821  of 
another  $250,000,  with  some  additional  endowments,  was  appropriated  to  the  project 
of  teaching  indigent  children,  each  for  three  years.  Thus,  for  fifty  years  and  more, 
was  the  stigma  of  ''pauper  schools"  applied  to  the  most  central  and  vital  institution 
of  the  Republic. 

In  1836  the  great  educational  revival  of  the  nation,  in  its  progress  toward  the  Gulf, 
struck  the  "Empire  State  of  the  South."  The  sum  of  $350,000  from  the  surplus  rev- 
enue was  set  apart  as  "a  permanent  free-school  and  educational  fund,"  and  a  "plan 
of  coninion-school  education"  was  digested  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature, 
which,  in  1837,  established  a  general  system  of  common  schools,  to  take  effect  in  1830. 
By  this  act  the  academic  and  free-school  funds  were  consolidated  and  the  old  status 
revived.  But  in  1840  came  the  reaction,  and  the  State  appropriations  for  education 
were  merged  in  the  free-school  fund,  and  thereafter  every  pupil  outside  the  Frank- 
lin College,  though  enjoying  the  exclusive  title  of  the  university  and  receiving  aid 
from  the  State,  was  burdened  witU  the  badge  of  pauperism. 

By  this  time — the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  tbe  Republic — the  mind  of  the 
leading  claHS  in  Georgia  had  so  fallen  away  from  the  ideal  of  the  fathers  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  more  intention  left  of  educating  the  mass  of  the  children  at  public 
exi)ense.  Under  the  conditions  then  existing  tbe  State  was  afflicted  with  a  malady 
of  white  illiteracy.  The  "poor  people"  rejected  with  contempt  the  pittance  doled  out 
to  their  children.  In  18l5only  53  of  the  93  counties  applied  for  their  share  of  the  fund. 
From  1817  to  1860  an  annual  distribution  of  $30,000  was  the  extent  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people,  in  all  $1,290,000.  With  the  addition 
of  the  $8,700,000  appropriated  since  1870,  the  State,  during  seventy-two  years, 
expended  $10,000,000.  During  the  years  from  1817  to  1845,  the  school  population  of 
the  State  was  20,000,  30,000,  and  50,000  for  the  successive  decades. 
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'  From  this  poiDt  of  view,  wo  can  well  understand  tho  criticism  of  tlio  common 
scliool  public  80  freely  mado  by  President  W.  A.  Candler,  of  Emory  College,  that  up 
to  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  $1,000,000  has  been  applied  by  the  State  to 
the  higher  education,  while  up  to  1870  tho  mass  of  tho  children  had  been  put  off 
with  a  sum  not  larger.  Meanwhile  it  is  stated  that  no  alnmnns  of  tho  University  of 
Georgia  has  given  it  an  endowment,  and  no  one  has  been  elected  to  its  x^residoncy. 
In  1833  Mercer  College  was  established  at  Macon  by  tho  Baptist,  in  1835  Oglethorpe 
University  by  the  Presbyterian,  and  in  1836  Emory  College  by  tho  Methodist  denom- 
ination. These,  with  other  similar  institutions  founded  previous  to  1^0,  have 
now  become  important  features  in  the  educational  life  of  tho  State,  but  their  chief 
importance  has  been  realized  subse<iuent  to  the  date  assigned  to  this  essay. 

Of  conrso  along  with  this  record  of  tho  common  school  wo  must  carry  in  mind  the 
work  of  a  corresponding  system  of  private  and  local  schools.  Indeed,  under  the 
*'poor  school,"  and  too  much  under  a  loose  construction  of  the  common-school  law, 
at  present  the  private  and  academic  schools  have  been  utilized  to  a  largo  extent  by 
their  subsidizing  for  conimon-schor)l  work.  Georgia  is  probably  tho  only  Stato  in 
the  Union  to-day  which  subsidizes  all  varieties  of  x>rivato  and  denominational  schools. 

FLORIDA. 

With  the  educational  record  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  story  of  tho  beginnings 
of  the  American  common  school  from  the  establishment  of  the  Union  to  tho  decade 
1830-1840  practically  comes  to  a  close.  The  vast  territory  of  Florida,  367,820  square 
miles  in  extent,  was  purchased  of  Spain  in  1810  for  $5,000,000.  Tho  portion  of  this 
purchase  included  in  the  present  State  of  Florida,  58,680  square  miles,  settled  in 
1565,  had  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  land  of  contention  between  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  each  making  little  headway.  Until  tho  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  is  no  record  of  educational  activity  even  in  Alabama,  and 
probably  all  schooling  was  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Catholic  clergy,  as  the  resident  popu- 
lation was  largely  of  this  denomination.  In  1831  a  movement  came  up  at  Tallahassee 
which,  under  the  title,  **The  Florida  Education  Society,''  proposed  an  extended 
investigation  preliminary  to  an  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  general 
instruction,  and  tho  governor  of  tho  Territory  was  requested  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners in  the  interest  of  this  inquiry.  About  the  same  time  the  manual-labor 
''boom''  seems  to  have  struck  Tallahassee.  The  educational  commission  reported 
''  an  alarming  neglect  of  education  in  the  Territory,"'  and  that  the  general  indifference 
and  sparseness  of  the  population  were  unfavorable  to  any  general  system  of  pop- 
ular instruction.  Both  these  att>empt8  seem  to  have  been  spasmodic  and  without 
special  result. 

Tho  first  movement  of  tho  Territorial  government  for  the  preservation  of  the 
school  lands  assigned  to  tlio  Territory  was  made  in  1835.  In  1839  three  school  trus- 
tees were  ordered  to  be  chosen  in  each  district  and  intrusted  with  tho  duty  of  organ- 
izing and  supervising  schools.  In  1843  this  duty  was  transferred  to  tho  sheriiTs  of 
tho  counties.  The  act  of  1839,  amended  in  1840,  1844,  and  1845,  like  the  present 
school  law  of  Texas,  directed  the  judge  of  probate  of  each  county  to  oiEciate  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  with  tho  additional  duty  of  reporting  to  the  central 
State  authorities.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  success  attended  the  efforts 
to  establish  education  in  a  Territory  so  peculiarly  constituted  and  distracted  by  obsti- 
nate differences  of  population  before  1845,  when  Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  with  58,680  inhabitants,  including  its  slave  contingent.  At  first  the 
attempt  was  mado  to  leave  the  common-school  lands  to  the  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  but  xs  only  one  township  organized  under  that  act  the  State  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  common-school  fund  from  their  sale. 
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ALABAMA. 

The  present  State  of  Alabama  wa«  first  8ettle<l  by  the  French,  at  Mobile,  in  1702. 
For  a  hundred  years  later  all  outside  the  coast  was  a  wilderness  overran  by  Indians. 
The  only  educational  record  is  the  repeated  applications  of  Bienville,  the  French 
governor  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  to  the  home  government  for  "a  college/' 
which  was  refused  by  the  Jesuit  fraternity,  who  at  this  time  were  at  the  head  of  such 
affairs  in  the  vast  undefined  region  of  the  New  World.  The  population  of  the  colony 
did  not  exceed  300. 

In  1763  the  territory  known  as  West  Florida  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish, and  in  1783  was  transferred  to  the  Spanish.  But  nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
initiated  in  education,  and  beyond  the  usual  activity  of  superior  families,  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  of  interest  in 
this  direction  till  the  year  1800. 

The  Mississippi  Territory,  including  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
by  1810  had  established  three  counties  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Alabama, 
which  had  a  white  population  of  3,481.  One  John  Pierce  appears  in  history  as  the 
first  schoolmaster  of  the  Territory.  From  1810  to  1814  two  academies  were  chartered 
and  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  for  their  sup- 
port. The  latter,  Green  Academy,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  present  public-school  system  of  the 
State,  8ui)ported  as  an  academy  for  fifty  boys,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  Huntsville.  In  1817  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  formed,  and  the 
State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1819,  with  a  population  of  127,000.  Previous  to 
this,  Congress  had  appointed  a  survey  of  the  Territory,  the  Indian  title  to  which  had 
been  extinguished  in  1813-14.  including  the  setting  apart  of  the  sixteenth  section  of 
each  township  and  the  one,  afterwards  increased  to  two,  townships  of  land,  for  com- 
mon schools  and  a  ''seminary  of  learning."  In  1855,  when  the  State  first  moved  for 
the  establishment  of  a  common-school  system,  it  wan  found  that  the  sales  of  these 
lands  had  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  the  sum  of  $1,244,794,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  addition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  direct  appropriations  by  the  State, 
and  other  receipts,  amounted  to  $237,515,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
to  145,550. 

Previous  to  li<26  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  State. 
In  that  year  the  city  of  Mobile  began,  in  the  manner  by  which  such  movements  were 
inaugurated  iu  the  days  before  the  civil  war,  by  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  com- 
niissionerB,  to  whom  was  given  full  power  for  the  complete  education  of  the  white 
children  and  youth  of  the  city,  already  an  important  Gulf  post.  In  1830  a  valuable, 
plot  of  laud  was  obtained,  and  an  institution  of  learning.  Barton  Academy,  was  estab- 
lished. But  for  twenty-five  years,  until  1852,  the  history  of  this  seminary  appears  to 
center  on  a  perpetual  strife  concerning  its  organization  and  admin i Titration.  It  was 
finally  merged  into  a  close  corporation,  and  the  schools  of  Mobile  were  at  a  later  date 
set  apart  from  the  general  charge  of  the  State  in  a  condition  of  virtual  independence. 
Up  to  tins  date  the  commissioners  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  subsidizing  the  vari- 
ous parochial  and  private  schools  of  the  city  and  county,  with  no  attempt  to  support 
a  proper  system  of  public  instruction.  The  history  of  the  common  school  in  the 
State  really  begins  in  1855,  when  the  legislature,  moved  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  chief  city,  embarked  on  the  enterprise  of  giving  to  Alabama  for  the  next  twenty 
years  such  facilities  as  were  required  in  that  direction. 

The  framers  of  the  first  'Constitution  of  Alabama,  in  1819,  struck  a  high  note  of 
prophecy  in  the  article  relating  to  the  obligation  of  an  American  State  to  educate 
its  children  and  youth.  Says  this  document:  ''Schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged  in  this  State,  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  meas- 
ures to  preserve  from  unnecessary  waste  and  damage  such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in 
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this  State,  and  apply  the  fands  which  may  be  raised  from  such  lands  in  strict  con- 
formity to  the  object  of  snch  grant.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  like  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  thiH  State  for  the  supportof  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  moneys 
which  may  l)e  raised  from  snch  lands  by  rent,  lease,  or  sale,  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  fund  for  the  exclusive  support  of 
a  State  uuivcrsity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the  sciences;  and 
it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectnal 
means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  secarity  of  the  funds  and  endowment  of 
such  inslitution/* 

We  have  already  seen  how  long  delayed  was  the  fulfillment  of  this  noble,  prophetic 
utterance  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  most  important  department  of  education — the 
elementary  free  common  schooling  of  tho  children.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  idea  of  the  day,  that  education  must  be  first  organized  on  the  summit  of 
the  university  that  it  may  descend  to  the  lowlands  of  common  instruction,  the  legis- 
lature at  once  moved  in  the  good  work  of  establishing  an  institution  (if  the  higher 
culture.  At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
government,  in  response  to  the  summons  of  Governor  Bibb,  he  was  authorized  by 
the  general  assembly  to  appoint  commissioners  in  every  county  in  which  there 
were  lands  set  apart  for  ''the  Seminary  of  Learning,"  to  lease  the  same  till  1821. 
Tlie  two  townships  reserved  for  tho  university  had  wisely  been  located  in  tracts 
instead  of  in  one  block  of  real  estate.  Two  years  later  the  governor  with  twelve 
trustees,  two  from  each  judicial  district,  to  bo  elected  by  tho  general  assembly,  were 
constituted  "trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama,^'  and  were  required  to  report  at 
the  next  session  concerning  the  proper  site,  to  be  determined  by  tho  joint  vote  of  the 
two  houses.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  arrangements  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  the  university  lands  or  of  the  investment  of  the  funds.  Suffice  to  say  that  to  the 
very  liberal  provision  to  lessees  of  lands  for  ninety-nine  years  is  attributed  thd  finan- 
cial disaster  that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  institution. 

But  at  first  all  went  well.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  buildings. 
The  State  increased  rapidly  in  population,  nearly  doubling  in  the  eight  years  from 
its  admission  to  tho  Union.  The  raising  of  cotton  became  the  leading  industry. 
Negro  slaves  were  multiplied,  one-third  tho  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  1820  being 
colored,  and  the  annual  exports  of  Mobile  were  mure  than  25,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Lands  were  sold  at  high  prices,  and  tho  State  appropriated  the  avails  as  the  capital  of 
its  new  system  of  banking  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  city  of  Tuscaloosa  in 
1827  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  university,  and  the  sale  of  city  lots  proved  favor- 
able to  the  enterprise.  In  1830,  Uev.  Philip  Lindsley,  president  of  the  University 
of  Nashville,  having  declined  the  presidency,  the  position  was  filled  by  the  elioiee  of 
Eev.  Dr.  Woods,  president  of  Transylvania  University,  in  Kentucky.  Both  these 
men  were  from  tho  North.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Woods  from 
Vermont,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  cbissmate  of  Oeorge  Bancroft,  Caleb  Gushing, 
and  the  distinguished  educator,  George  B.  Emerson.  After  graduating  he  spent  two 
years  in  study  abroad,  was  afterwards  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown 
University,  Khode  Island,  and  was  called  to  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Horace  Holley  in  1828.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  Dr.  Woods 
was  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  the  university  o])ened  with  the  president,  3  pro- 
fessors, 1  tutor,  and  lU  students. 

Here  first  appears  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Alabama,  Henry  Tutwiler.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates of  the  new  University  of  Virginia;  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  classmate 
of  Robert  T.  Hunter  and  other  famous  men ;  improved  by  years  of  travel  and  acquaint- 
ance with  distinguished  scholars  abroad — at  the  age  of  24  he  entered  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  as  professor  of  mathematics,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years. 
He  became  subsequently  master  of  the  famous  Green  Spring  Academy,  where  for 
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thirty  years  lio  was  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  foremoiit  educators 
of  the  country.  The  family  name  still  remains  among  the  excellent  women  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  person  of  Miss  Julia  Tntwiler,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Livingston,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  de\^oted  and  cultivated  of  the 
teaching  sisterhood  of  the  Union. 

The  university  was  established  at  first  in  ample  buildings,  the  professors  being  dom- 
iciled in  houses  on  the  college  grounds.  Two  additional  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  the  two  following  years.  The  incumbent  of  one,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hilliard, 
was  known  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  State  in  public 
affairs,  his  official  life  closing  as  minister  to  Brazil  in  1877-1881.  At  the  first 
commencement  one  student  was  graduated. 

But  with  all  of  this  commendable  zeal  for  the  scholarly  outfit  of  the  university,  one 
functionary  had  unhappily  been  neglected — a  competent  bookkeeper  and  penman  to 
manage  and  keep  the  record  of  the  material  interests  of  the  institution.  Tlie  result 
was  that  within  five  years  of  its  establishment  the  university  found  itself  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the  fund  depended  on  for  its  sn]»port  in  peril  of  collapse. 
It  required  the  labor  of  two  years  by  an  expert  accouutaut  and  agent  to  unravel  the 
tangle  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  school  had  been  involved  from  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  its  bookkeeping,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the  State  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  only  a  ]>ortion  of  its  university  fund.  Through  this  great  trial  Dr. 
Woods  hold  on  for  six  years,  till  1837,  when  he  retired  and  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  financial  trouble,  the  university  was  vexed  by  an  extraordinary  state 
of  insubordination  among  the  students,  attributed  to  their  extreme  youth  and  laick 
of  preparation  for  college  studies.  This  disturbance  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  senior  class  in  1837,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  number.  So 
discouraging  were  those  early  years  that  when  Rev.  Basil  Manly  assumed  the  presi- 
dency, as  successor  to  Dr.  Woods,  in  1837,  ho  was  met  by  only  38  students,  the  high- 
est previous  att<^ndanco  having  been  158.  But  the  new  president  held  on  for  eighteen 
years,  until  1855,  and  steadily  built  up  the  university  in  every  way. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  this  period,  1840,  the  record  of  Alabama  in  the  public  support  of 
education  has  little  moro  to  show.  Its  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  which  have 
been  widely  known,  were  all  organized  at  a  later  date,  as  was  the  medical  school 
of  tho  university  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  under 
the  prosidoney  of  Dr.  Broun,  now  one  of  the  best  in  tho  South.  Thu  various  institu- 
tions bearing  tho  name  of  college"  established  by  tho  different  religious  bodies, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Catholic,  and  tho  numerous  private  and  denominational 
schools,  some  of  them  of  national  reputation,  all  1>clong  to  a  later  period,  although 
some  of  them  had  their  small  beginnings  in  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840.  But  iu 
tho  brief  space  of  twenty  years  the  State  had  displayed  a  spirit  and  set  in  motion 
an  arrangement  of  the  secondary  aud  higher  education  prophetic  of  good  things  for 
tho  years  to  come. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  story  of  the  American  common  school  in  Mississippi  does  not  begin  during 
the  time  limit  appropriated  to  this  essay,  tho  first  half  century'  of  the  Republic, 
1790-1840.  Indeed,  until  tho  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  there  is,  for  this 
State,  no  story  of  education  of  any  type  connected  with  schools  to  be  told.  Settled 
by  the  French  as  early  as  1699  on  the  shore  of  tho  great  river,  passing  under  the  con- 
trol of  tho  British  Empire  for  tho  brief  period  of  twenty  years,  1763-1783,  then  fall- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  tho  Spanish  power,  which  reigned  supreme  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  tho  Gulf  to  tho  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Canada,  Gnally  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  tho  United  States  near  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  anything  like  education  outside  the 
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.  family  and  such  instractiou  of  chlldrea  and  yontli  as  always  accompanies  the  min- 
istry of  a  priesthood  so  zealous  as  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  here,  as  in  the  early  records  of  the  Northwest,  we  find  the  local  historians 
reveling  in  the  vision  of  an  ideal  social  state,  in  their  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  in  this  territory.  Up  to  the  year  of  British  possession 
the  country  had  been  occupied  chiefly  at  a  few  military  posts  on  the  Gulf,  at  Biloxi, 
and  at  Natchez,  on  the  river,  with  small  prospect  of  permanent  occupation  by  the 
group  of  wandering  adventurers  from  Franco,  who  scoured  the  country  in  pursuit 
of  imaginary  gold  fields  or  an  elusive  earthly  paradise.  But  with  the  approach  of 
the  war  of  Independence  there  came  hither  a  considerable  immigration  of  people 
from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  elsewhere,  fleeing  to  the  far-off  wilderness  to 
escap.o  the  perils  of  the  impending  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  early  exodus 
of  the  British  forces  from  New  England,  carrying  with  them  a  body  of  sympathizers 
with  the  mother  country  to  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Canada,  had  placed  these 
colonies  in  a  state  of  assurance  concerning  the  final  issue  of  the  conflict  that  was 
not  shared  by  the  middle  provinces,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
while  the  South,  below  Virginia,  virtually  until  the  closing  period  of  the  strife,  was 
overrun  and  demoralized  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  always  clearly  taught  in  the  school  histories  of  the  United  States  that 
Florida  never  ''rebelled"  against  the  mother  country,  and  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Kovolutionary  struggle,  especially  in  its  western  section,  was  a  refuge  for  the 
disaffected  class  in  all  the  Atlantic  colonics.  The  New  Jersey  Company,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Swayze  Brothers,  was  granted  19,000  acres  of  land  in  Adams  County,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1772.  Later  came  Phineas  Lyman,  bringing  along  a 
crowd  of  Connecticut  Yankees,  who  were  established  on  a  big  estate  of  20,000  acres  in 
Chickasaw  County,  not  far  away.  Rev.  Jedediah  Smith,  father  often  children,  was 
the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to  invade  this  primitive  Catholic  reserve.  In  the  glow- 
ing record  of  the  historians  of  early  Mississippi,  these  people  came  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
brought  intelligence  and  cax)ital,  raised  indigo,  tobacco,  and,  later,  cotton  for  export, 
reveled  in  a  rural  paradise  of  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  "milk  and  wild  honey,"  and 
made  everything  at  home.  Although  too  far  away  from  Pensacola,  the  British  seat  of 
government,  to  be  affected  by  the  laws,  these  people  "were  a  law  unto  themselves," 
paid  their  debts,  dwelt  in  peace,  and  by  sheer  force  of  personal  character  and  public 
opinion  kept  down  tbe  evil-disposed  folk  that  inevitably  drifted  in.  Natchez  was 
the  only  effort  at  a  village,  being  a  settlement  of  twenty  log  houses,  under  a  great 
blufT  on  the  river  bank,  with  four  stone  buildings.  They  were  undisturbed  during 
the  war,  but  in  1779  Spain,  lying  alongside,  at  war  wi.th  England  abroad,  conquered 
the  settlement  and  established  its  domain  over  a  territory  larger  than  the  old 
republic  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  interference 
with  the  original  settlers,  even  their  religion  being  tolerated,  as  certainly  the 
Catholic  faith  would  not  have  been  in  the  old  eastern  English  provinces  from  which 
they  came. 

In  1795  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  territory  at  the  south  wore  drawn 
along  the  northern  lino  of  Florida,  and  this  portion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  then  came  under  the  control  of  the  new  Republic.  But  even  before  this, 
the  great  expecti^tions  from  the  opeuing  of  the  vast  Southwest,  even  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  had  set  in  motion  another  tide  of  emigration.  This  body  of  people 
came  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Republic  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Pearl  River. 
They  settled  in  the  pine  woods,  reared  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  built  up  a  commu- 
nity that,  in  contrast  to  the  original  emigration  to  Mississippi,  was  a  semiciviliza- 
tion.  The  natural  antagonisms  between  them  and  the  better  sort  previously  men- 
tioned, laid  the  foundations  of  the  bitter  local  jealousies  and  feuds  that,  for  half  a 
century,  hindered  the  progress  of  all  good  things  in  Mississippi.  In  1798  the  Terri- 
tory was  organized,  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  of  Massachusetts,  was  sent  down  by  the 
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Goveniment  to  drive  the  "  wild  team ''  that  Mississippi  undoabtedly  was  nnder  cir- 
cnmstances  so  peculiar.  Of  course  he  failed,  and  not  till  Clairbome  was  appointed 
governor,  in  1801,  was  the  first  Territorial  legislature  convened  at  Natchez  and  the 
new  Territory  really  set  on  its  feet. 

Nobody  claims  that  np  to  this  date  there  had  been  any  public  movement  for  the 
schooling  of  any  class  during  the  hundred  years  of  French,  British,  and  Spanish  occu- 
pation. Of  course  the  original  settlers  from  the  Northeast,  in  their  characteristic 
extempore  home  way,  did  not  let  their  children  *'  grow  up  in  so  great  barbarism  '^  as 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  letters  and  unable  to  "  read  the  word  of  God."  To  this  first 
deputation  of  solid  Anglo-American  folk  is  Mississippi  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of 
the  remarkable  ability  and  intelligence  that  in  its  early  history  towered  above  its 
natural  surroundings.  Althou'gh  it  is  on  record  that  there  was  but  one  printer  aud 
no  newspaper  in  the  colony,  and  although  copies  of  the  first  laws  of  the  legislature 
were  made  in  writing,  yet  during  his  short  administration,  in  1799,  Governor 
Sargeant  forwarded  a  petition  of  the  people  in  Natchez  for  "  a  seminary  '*  and  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  The  trials  of  Parson  Jedediah  Smith  in  preaching  his  gospel  of 
Protestantism  are  a  matter  of  local  history.  But  the  youth  of  Mississippi  did  not 
incline  to  that  profession,  and  in  1826  it  was  declared  that,  up  to  that  date,  no  native 
of  the  State  had  become  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

In  1803  the  capital  of  the  Territory  was  located  at  Washington,  a  village  6  miles 
inland  from  Natchez.  This  little  metropolis  in  the  wilderness  at  once  became  the 
center  of  all  the  society  and  culture,  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  supply 
in  the  Territory.  Buildings  were  erected,  a  village  grew  up,  and  again  we  are  treated 
to  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  place,  including  **wine  parties  and 
duels."  The  Territory  included  the  present  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  still 
chiefly  in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  settled  only  in  isolated  localities  in  a 
boundless  wilderness.  In  1803  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  fell  into  possession  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  central  and  northern  portion  of  the  territory  and  State  of 
Mississippi  were  occupied  by  the  Indian  tribes  until,  in  1832,  their  final  exit  was 
accomplished.  Previous  to  this.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  had  carved  out  a  military 
road  from  Florida  on  the  Gulf  to  Tennessee,  and  along  this  highway  poured  in  a  new 
emigration,  less  desirable  in  some  way  than  the  original  body  of  excellent  people 
that  '*held  the  fort"  at  Natchez  and  on  the  shore  of  the  mighty  river.  In  1817  Mis- 
sissippi was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  in  1820  its  population  was  75,000. 

In  1813  the  first  effort  of  the  people  clustering  about  the  Nati-hez  district  culmi- 
nated in  the  establishment  of  the  school  which  became  Jefferson  College,  the  practical 
beginning  of  the  superior  education  in  the  new  State  founded  at  Washington.  It 
struggled  through  a  varied  career  of  success  and  discouragement  fi)r  fifty  years,  till 
it  declined  with  the  rural  metropolis  in  which  it  was  locate<l.  Washington  is  now 
only  a  hamlet  in  a  remote  suburb  of  the  city  on  the  bluffs  and  preserves  the  remains 
of  the  old  seminary  as  a  village  academy.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  made 
a  donation  of  lands,  first  in  Alabama,  afterwards  in  Mississippi,  in  its  favor.  But 
misfortune  after  misfortune  blocked  its  success,  first  in  a  short  experience  as  a  mili- 
tary school,  and  it  was  never  practically  more  than  an  acailemy.  "In  its  history  of 
ninety  years  it  has  never  granted  an  academic  degree."  Yet,  like  so  many  of  the  little 
Beats  of  education  in  the  new  American  life,  there  clusters  about  it  a  notable  group  of 
students  and  teachers.  One  of  these  instructors  was  Sir  William  Dunbar,  a  remark- 
able Scotchman,  of  noble  lineage,  who,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  drifted  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi  at  this  time,  pursued  his  scientific  studies  on  his  plantation, 
became  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  the  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Jefferson  till  his  death  in  1810.  The  great  American  naturalist,  Audubon, 
was  for  two  years  teacher  of  drawing  in  this  little  seat  of  learning,  where  his  sons 
were  schooled.  Governor  A.  G,  Brown,  the  fath(ir  of  popular  education  in  Mississippi, 
Jefferson  Davis,  with  others  only  less  distinguished,  were  also  among  its  students. 
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From  tbo  earliest  period  tlio  npper  strata  of  the  Mississippi  people  persisted  in 
sending  their  childreu  to  the  North  or  to  Europe  for  education.  Even  as  late  as 
1840  the  goyernor  of  the  State  protested  against  the  habit  and  urged  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  North  to  slavery  as  a  reason  why  the  people  should  build  up  an 
effective  educational  system  for  their  own  State.  For  the  thirty  years  succeeding 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  Mississippi  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  common-school  system.  During  the  early  years  of  the  country  the  educational 
■itnatioQ  is  described  as  ''dep1orable'*by  reliablenativehistorians.  '' Schoolmasters 
were  difficult  to  be  obtained  and  generally  vicious  or  ignorant."  A  settlement  of 
Methodist  people,  in  Warren  County,  was  a  positive  addition  to  the  educational  side 
of  the  Territory.  The  charter  of  Jeflersou  College,  m  1802,  was  **the  first  act  of 
incorporation  in  Mississippi.''  After  great  vicissitudes,  in  1840  it  supported  a  full 
college  course  with  a  president  and  four  professors  and  1,500  volumes  in  its  library. 

The  first  seminary  for  girls  was  established  in  Natchez  in  1801  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ker,  an 
Irish  clergyman,  afterwards  lawyer  and  judge.  It  was  taught  by  his  wife  and 
daughters.  In  1818  was  set  up  at  Washington  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  ''the 
first  fruits  of  Protestant  denominational  influence  in  aM  the  extreme  South.'' 
Founded  by  and  named  from  a  devoted  woman  of  the  Methodist  order,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Roach,  it  secured  for  its  principal  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Thayer,  a  granddaughter 
orgrandniece  of  (ien.  Joseph  Warren^  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This 
excellent  lady,  who  afterwards  removed  to  another  school  in  the  State,  is  remembered 
as  an  educational  **  Mother  m  Israel  "  by  the  grateful  daughters  of  Mississippi,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  zealous  and  farseeing  body  of  school  women  m  the  entire 
South  to-day.  Its  commencement  exercises  in  1829  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Missis.sippi.  The  average  attendance  during  the  first  ten  years  was  from  ten  to  fifty 
pupils.     It  was  abandoned  with  the  decay  of  the  village  of  Washington  in  1843. 

The  earliest  division  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  Government  school  lands  in  Missis- 
sippi  was  made  at  the  present  city  of  Columbus,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
in  1821,  by  the  establishment  of  an  academy.  Its  patrimony  included  a  portion  of  the 
present  flourishing  little  city ;  the  lease,  being  drawn  for  uiiiety>nine  years,  secured 
a  fair  income.  Through  all  the  years  before  the  civil  war  this  was  one  of  the  moat 
noted  schools  in  the  State,  mamtaining  a  classical,  to  which  was  added  an  elemen- 
tary, department.  At  the  reorganization  of  education  in  1868  it  became  the  public 
school  of  the  city  in  couuection  with  the  colored  department.  To  this  must  be 
attributed  the  reputation  of  Columbus  as  the  proper  educational  center  of  the  exten- 
sive and  fertile  country  of  northeast  Mississippi  and  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Women  s  Normal  and  Industrial  State  College,  one  of  the  most  original,  character- 
istic, and  useful  institutions  of  the  New  South,  already  copied  in  Georgia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  States  of  the  Union. 

in  1826  the  Missis.sippi  Academy  and  College  were  established  at  Clinton,  Hinds 
Connt^,  10  miles  west  of  Vicksburg,  in  one  of  the  mo.st  favorable  sections  of  the 
-%.>v-i' country.  Mrs  Thayer  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  female  depart- 
ment. After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  State  seminary  fund,  it  went 
through  various  experiences,  until  in  1850  it  became  a  Baptist  institution,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  the  higher  class  in  the  State.  To  this  school  as  a  professor, 
and  afterwards  as  president,  came  Dr.  Walter  Hillman,  from  Massachusetts,  so  well 
known,  with  his  excellent  wife,  as  the  hea<l  of  the  Central  Female  College  est  ib- 
lished  by  them  at  Clinton.  We  omit  here  the  interesting  story  of  this  school, 
including  the  romantic  episode  of  its  continuance  by  common  consent  of  the  riviil 
Union  and  Confederate  authorities  during  the  military  operations  around  Vicks- 
bnrg— a  little  island  paradise  of  peace  and  good  will  amid  a  Commonwealth  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

In  1830  a  distinguished  divine  from  Pennsylvania,  appealed  to  the  Presbyterian 
people  of  Mississippi  to  establish  a  college  at  Oak  Ridge,  near  Bruinsburg,  where 
General  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  his  final  movement  upon  Vicksburg.     He 
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told  the  people  of  this  State  that  up  to  that  date  no  college  commencement  had 
ever  been  held  nor  had  a  single  college  student  been  graduated  southwest  of  Ten- 
nessee through  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
an  area  of  145,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  200,000  people,  aud  not  one  native  mis- 
sionary had  entered  the  ministry.  Ho  also  declared  that  there  was  not  a  city  or 
village  in  the  State  "whero  lie  was  willing  to  locate  a  college,  because  of  the  low  con- 
dition of  morals.  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  his  statements,  the 
wealthy  people  of  the  State  came  to  the  rescue,  subscribed  $12,000  for  the  buildings, 
and  gave  200  acres  of  lanJ,  with  an  endowment,  to  the  enterprise.  The  plucky  presi- 
dent cut  down  the  first  tree  on  Oak  Eidge  and  the  new  school  opened  in  1831,  with 
65  students,  and  held  its  first  commencement  in  1833.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  afterwards  added  for  a  theological  professorship.  Tbis  college,  inaugurated 
under  such  favorable  auspices,  during  its  existence  educated  1,000  students.  But  in 
1851  its  funds  were  lost,  from  bad  investments,  and  its  distinguished  president  mur- 
dered. After  a  few  years  of  checkered  success  the  property  was  sold  to  tho  State  and 
transferred  to  the  Alcorn  University  for  colored  youth.  Tho  remaining  funds  were 
used  to  establish  a  seminary  for  young  women  at  Port  Gibson,  in  the  neighborhood. 

These  wcrobnt  a  few  of  the  attempts  to  establish  academic  and  collegiate  schools 
in  tho  State  before  the  movement  in  1840-1850  to  place  on  the  ground  a  proper  school 
system  and  State  university.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  tho  Oxford  Female 
College,  established  1838,  still  known  as  the  Union  Female  College  in  the  university 
town.  Centenary  College,  established  by  tho  Methodists  in  1839,  was  transferred  to 
Louisiana  in  1845.  **  During  tho  twenty  years  from  1820  to  1840,"  according  to 
Governor  Brown,  ''no  less  than  110  colleges  and  academies,  male  and  female,  had  been 
inaugurated  in  Mississippi.  Most  of  them  had  a  fitful  existence  and  then  went  down 
to  the  great  receptacle  of  old  and  useless  things — tho  tomb  of  tho  Capulets.  The 
children  of  Mississipj)!  were  largely  educated  in  private  schools." 

To  this  able  and  farsceing  statesman,  Governor  A.  G.  Brown,  is  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi indebted  for  the  first  positive  and  persistent  movement  in  favor  of  a  State 
university  and  a  system  of  common  schools. 

Tho  seminary  lands  of  the  State  were  first  located  in  Alabama,  afterwards  in  Missis- 
sippi. In  1821  the  legislature  was  moved  to  locate  tbcso  lands.  In  1830-1833  the  Plan- 
ters' Bank  was  established,  the  Stato  owning  half  its  stock,  aud  being  represented 
by  six  of  thirteen  directors.  In  1833  the  university  lands  were  sold  for  $277,000. 
The  dismal  story  of  tho  subsequent  failure  of  tho  bank,  including  a  loss  of  $200,000 
of  this  fund,  with  the  long  struggle  of  tho  university,  nominally  organized  in  1841, 
to  get  on  its  feet  and  into  a  proper  working  condition  for  the  next  twenty  years,  need 
not  bo  told  in  detail.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  futile  attempt,  in  so  many  of  our 
new  States,  to  establish  a  university  on  the  basis  of  the  United  States  land  grant, 
the  neglect  or  perversion  and  loss  of  a  large  part  of  tho  funds,  and  tho  final  rally  of 
tho  people,  often  against  tho  determined  opposition  of  the  denominational  and  other 
advei'bo  influences,  to  place  the  State  system  on  its  feet.  To-day,  spite  of  all  hostile 
influences  or  early  failures,  the  public  support  of  the  higher  education,  both  in  its 
academic  and  industrial  departments.  Is  as  well  assured  as  any  policy  of  the  Republic. 
In  Mississippi,  as  in  Georgia,  tho  complete  success  was  imperiled  by  an  unwise 
divi.^ion  of  tho  funds.  Goveruor  Brown  favored  a  central  university  and  auxiliary 
academies.  Tho  bitter  contentions  that  raged  around  the  cradle  of  tho  university 
were  settled  in  1845  by  the  location  at  Oxford,  and  funds  at  last  were  gathered  for 
its  opening  prior  to  1850.  But  this,  with  the  history  of  tho  institution  after  the 
close  of  tho  civil  war,  the  8ubse<iuent  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  of  tho  Woman's  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  will  properly  come 
under  consideration  at  a  future  time. 

It  was  not  till  the  same  time,  1845,  and  under  the  powerful  leadership  of  the  great 
educational  governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  that  tho  first  movement 
toward  a  common-school  instruction  for  tho  white  children  and  youth  of  Mississippi 
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-was  inaaguratecl.  By  tho  help  of  Judgo  J.  S.  B.  Thatclior^  a  nativo  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  plan  was  devised  aud  a  system  of  education 
launched  upon  the  tide  of  unsuccessful  experiment.  The  first  common-school  law  of 
Mississippi  did  not  essenti;illy  differ  from  those  of  other  Southern  States  already 
described.  The  State  had  already  placed  in  its  constitution  the  inspiring  words  of 
tho  immortal  ordinance  of  1787:  '' Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  aud  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged.''  Tbe  statute  provided  that  the  county 
courts  should  appoint  school  commissioners,  five  in  each  county,  who  should  take  in 
charge  the  entire  business  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  popular  education 
and  impose  a  tax  which,  with  the  approval  of  the  people  concerned,  would  sot  the 
great  machine  in  motion.  But  all  was  predicated  on  the  very  uncertain  hope'that 
the  majority  of  the  voters  w^ould  consent  to  accept  the  system  and  pay  for  the  school- 
ing of  all  the  children.  It  was  jnst  that  which  the  majority  of  the  voters  never 
decided  to  do  nutil  1868.  But  during  the  fifteen  years  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  great  conflict  the  legislature  was  vexed  by  the  persistent  eflbrts  of  the  enemies 
of  the  system  to  repeal  the  law.  As  it  was,  only  a  few  of  the  couuties  would  accept 
it.  By  1860  the  original  intent  of  tho  law  had  been  evaded  and  modified  by  an  end- 
less series  of  enactments  for  the  benefit  of  separate  localities.  The  partial  collapse 
of  the  law  of  1845  was  a  new  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  relying  on  **  local  option'' 
as  the  base  of  any  system  of  public  education  among  a  people  of  such  diverse  origin 
in  a  State  torn  by  such  fierce  local  jealousies  as  any  of  our  Southwestern  Common- 
wealths previous  to  1840.  But  a  great  deal  was  undoubtedly  done  iu  this  way  for 
the  education  of  the  people  into  a  growing  determination  to  school  the  children. 
The  speedy  and  inevitable  decision  of  all  these  Commonwealths,  even  under  tho 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  at  the  close  of  tho  war  to  adopt  the  complete  plan 
of  the  American  common  school  for  all  classes  and  both  races  was  tho  final  result  of 
the  long  and  unsatisfactory  experimenting  of  the  half  century  before  the  great  flood 
of  1861. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  education,  as  it  (existed  during  the  later  years  of  this 
period,  receives  an  illuminating  side  light  from  a  letter  written  in  1847  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Morey,  of  Mount  Sylvan  Academy,  on  the  prospect  of  Northern  teachers  coming  to 
Mississippi.  With  a  detailed  d«:'Scription  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  emigrating  pedagogue,  especially  if  a  woman,  he  states  that 
two  hundred  good  teachers  could  find  immediate  and  profitable  employment  in  the 
State.  But  he  promises,  especially  to  the  male  sex,  ''  Come  determined  to  teach ;  not 
to  speculate  or  marry ;  our  places  for  golden  investments  are  all  occupied  and  our 
heiresses  all  engaged.  Not  to  farm  it  or  to  preach.  We  know  how  to  raise  cotton 
better  than  you  could,  and  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  preachers.  Not  to  become 
politicians  or  lecturers  on  phrenology ;  tbe  science  of  government  is  wonderfully  well 
known  here  and  phrenology  is  not  i)opular.  In  short,  we  need  teachers,  not  peddlers^ 
or  doi'tors,  or  lawyers,  or  literary  pretenders/' 

In  1840  the  census  of  the  United  States  reports  in  Mississippi  7  colleges,  containing 
454  students ;  71  academies,  with  2,553  pupils ;  382  primary  schools ;  107  pupils  educated 
at  public  exi>ense,  Jind  8,360  white  illiterates. 

LOUISIANA. 

If  tho  generations  could  be  educated  by  proclamation,  and  if  the  statute  law 
could  establish  aud  support  "  seminaries  of  learning,'*  the  Stato  of  Louisiana,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  most  illiterate,  would  to-day  bo  at  the  head  of  educational  eminence 
among  the  States  of  the  Republic.  In  reading  its  body  of  legislation  from  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  century  to  1860,  connected  with  the  early  hope  of  educating  the 
masses,  the  reader  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  eloquent  elaboration  of  the  state- 
ment and  the  inefficiency  of  the  administrative  methods  in  providing  eflcetive 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  tho  law.     Up  to  the  year  1803,  when  the  vast  territory 
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of  Louisiana,  inclading  the  present  State,  passed  nnder  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  educational  affairs  of  the  colony  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  favore<l  a  system  of  parochial  instruction. 
There  is  an  interesting  record  of  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  labors  by  the  devoted 
members  of  the  female,  Jesuit,  and  other  religious  orders  in  this  direction,  that  only 
indirectly  concerns  our  present  subject.  In  1741  Gov^nor  Bienville  petitioned  the 
home  government  for  a  ^'college,"  but  was  put  off  with  a  slur  upon  the  insignificance 
of  the  colony.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
of  $180,000,  perhaps  the  largest  sum  of  corporate  wealth  then  in  that  country,  in  1764, 
was  doubtless  a  backset  to  such  arrangements  as  were  then  on  the  ground. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans  was  organized,  the  attention  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  was  called  to  the  entire  subject  of  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren aud  youth.  Between  1805  and  1810  a  general  system  of  schooling  was  enacted 
which,  had  it  been  workable  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  launched  this 
beautiful  province  on  a  career  of  intelligence  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the 
Southwest.  A  board  of  ** regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans"  was  established, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  United  States  court, 
mayor  and  recorder  of  New  Orleans,  and  president  of  the  legislative  council,  ex 
officio,  and  twenty  eminent  citizens,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  of  whom  it  might 
almost  be  said,  as  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  'Hhey  had  taken  aU  knowledge  for  their 
province."  They  were  empowered,  by  successive  laws,  to  establish  **  A  College  of 
Orleans,''  with  president  and  four  professors  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  one  or 
more  academies  in  each  parish  or  county.  In  their  ideas  of  the  education  of  women, 
no  legislative  body  of  the  day  was  abreast  with  that  of  Louisiana.  They  say: 
"Whereas  the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  on  the  education  of  the  female  sex, 
in  so  much  that  the  dignity  of  their  condition  is  the  strongest  characteristic  which 
distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  society,"  and  they  authorize  the  regents  of  the 
university  to  establish  as  many  academies  for  their  education  as  may  bo  considered 
fit.  The  same  body  was  instructed  to  set  up  a  public  library  in  each  parish.  In 
1808  the  judge  of  each  parish  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  **jury"  of  twelve  to 
twenty- four  persons  to  establish  such  educational  arrangements  **as  should  appear 
to  them  most  convenient."  Five  trustees  were  to  be  appointed  to  administer  the 
6yst<>m. 

Here  was  a  scheme  of  education  so  broad  and  admirable  that  one  is  interested  to 
learn  the  names  of  its  framers.  They  were  certainly  not  behind,  if  not  actually  in 
advance  of,  any  similar  group  of  educators  in  the  country,  not  excepting  Jefferson 
and  his  noble  bodyguard  in  Virginia.  But  when  we  come  to  the  executive  side  of 
the  plan  onr  admiration  falls  into  a  swift  cdllapse.  The  educable  children  and 
youth  of  the  Territory  could  not  have  exceeded  a  few  thousand,  as  half  the  population 
was  composed  of  negro  slaves.  These  were  scattered  over  a  realm  of  48,720  square 
miles,  which,  with  its  native  fertility  and  resources,  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  subjugation  by  man  of  any  inhabited  portion  of  the  Kepublic.  The  majority  of 
the  white  people  were  still  Catholic,  and  could  not  be  brought  into  cooperation  with 
any  scheme  of  education  outside  the  priestly  programme  ot'  the  ecclesiastical  parochial 
schools.  There  was  yet  no  such  accumulation  of  property  as  would  justify  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Stato  school  system  so  expensive.  To  meet  the  original  outlay  the  law 
proposed  a  lottery  scheme  of  $50,000  for  the  college  and  academies,  and  a  public  tax, 
in  addition  to  the  meager  sum  that  could  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  Government 
school  lands,  with  the  proviso  that  all  persons  who  objected  should  be  excused  from 
the  imposition  of  the  school  levy. 

Of  course,  with  these  two  provisions  the  realization  of  this  educational  ideal  in  the 
Louisiana  Territory  was  only  among  the  possibilities  of  a  millennium.  The  result 
followed  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  the  endeavor.  In  1809  Governor  Claiborne  sadly 
informs  the  fathers,  **  with  regret,  that  the  act  to  provide  the  means  of  establishing 
public  schools  in  the  Territory  is  not  likely  to  pro<luce  the  desired  elVect.  In  the 
parish  of  Pointe  Coupee  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  support  of  two  public 
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schools;  bnt  no  other  parish  has  followed  its  example/'  Still  the  good  governor  is 
pleased  to  hear  that  *' private  schools  are  springing  up  in  every  quarter,  and  fathers 
of  faniiliet)  are  interested  in  fho  cdncatiou  of  their  offspring/' 

Not  till  1811  did  the  legislatnre  actually  lay  hands  on  the  treasury  and  vote  $15,000 
for  the  College  of  Orleans  and  $2,000  for  one  or  more  schools  in  each  county,  the 
entire  appropriation  amounting  to  $39,000.  Three  administrators  were  to  ho  ap- 
pointed to  each  county,  but  only  after  the  schools  had  been  in  operation  three,  and 
in  1813  six,  months,  could  they  profit  by  the  public  bounty.  At  different  times 
until  1841  did  the  legislature  work  at  this  vain  problem  of  **  making  bricks  without 
straw,''  gradually  increasing  the  bonus  to  each  parish,  arran^^ing  the  school  ofBcials 
in  different  groups  in  what  always  seemed  to  bo  a  hopeless  stylo  of  educational 
"dress  parade. '  The  outcome  of  all  was  the  sustaining  of  the  College  of  Orleuns, 
of  which  the  celebrated  New  Orleans  preacher,  Rev.  Theodore  Clapp,  an  importa- 
tion from  New  England,  was  a  prominent  official,  until  1826.  It  never  had  one 
hundred  students,  and  was  finally  transferred,  with  its  funds,  to  a  *  State  univer- 
sity,'* located  at  Jackson,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  with  the  sumo  array  of  notabili- 
ties as  trustees  and  a  small  annual  legislative  gift  for  its  maintenance.  The  lottery 
method  was  repentedl;^  invoked,  botL  for  the  State  system  and  the  endowment  of 
the  academies  that  sprang  up  like  a  crop  of  *  gourds  in  the  night,''  only  to  be 
withered  by  the  first  Biinstroke  of  actual  experience.  Even  in  New  Orleans,  the 
center  of  population  and  culture,  the  }Miblic  school  in  tne  second,  the  most  progressive 
of  its  three  municipalities,  did  not  contain  seventy-five  pupils;  and  these  probably 
the  children  of  the  poor,  whoso  tuition  and  school  supplies  were  paid  from  tho  pub- 
lic fund  The  board  of  re;»cnt8  was  finally  aboiiished,  and  the  eflort  made  to  work 
the  schools  by  local  administrators  and  trustees  appointed  by  the  legislature  or  the 
county  court. 

In  182r»  $2  62i  was  appropriated  to  each  voter  in  tho  counties  for  public  schools, 
the  minimum  and  maximum  of  the  appropriation  being  $800  and  $1,350.  But  so 
meager  was  the  result  of  all  this  legislation  that  as  high  an  authority  as  President 
William  Preston  Johnston  of  Tulane  University,  declares,  "there  was  no  such  thing 
as  public  school  education  in  Louisiana  previous  to  1841.  Parish  schools  were 
founded  and  small  appropriations  made  for  their  support,  but  they  were  not  free 
schools,  and  doled  out  tho  pittance  of  a  public  education  to  eight  indigent  pupils  in 
each  parish  in  18<11  tho  right  and  duty  of  supporting  free  schools  was  imposed  on 
tho  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  1845  a  system  of  public  schools  was  established  by 
the  constitution.'*  It  is  estimated  that  $2,000,000  was  expended  in  theso  abortive 
att<;mpts  to  educate  the  people  of  Louisiaua  during  tho  first  forty  years  of  tho  cen- 
tury. A  great  number  of  academies  were  called  into  being  by  the  offer  of  legis- 
lative aid,  only  to  fall  in  pieces  on  a  real  attempt  to  live  and  do  educati^mal  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  impute  dishonesty  to  the  various  organ i/ations  which  received 
or  to  the  directors  who  handled  this  large  sum  of  money,  although  the  temptations 
of  a  scheme  so  loose  were  very  great.  Hut,  as  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  probable  that 
a  good  deal  of  what  was  appropriated  was  absorbed  by  a  system  of  subsidizing  local 
parish  and  private  schools.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  even  at  that  early  period  had 
received  many  be(iuests  from  private  sources,  the  majority  of  which  '^  vanished  into 
thin  air,'* or  linger  in '*  innocuous  desuetude"  to  the  present  day.  Well  may  it  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  historian  of  Louisiana:  **No  State  has  ever  been  more  lav- 
ish in  its  expenditure  of  money  for  the  instruction  of  its  children  and  youth  and  the 
establishment  of  schools  than  Louisiana,  but  all  has  been  a  failure.'' 

But  we  must  not  infer  froiii  the  failure  of  tho  legislature  of  Louisiana  during  these 
forty  years  to  put  on  the  ground  a  system  of  public  instruction  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.  Tho  education  of  an  American  State  in  a  matter  so  great  and  complex 
as  the  training  of  its  people  into  American  citizenship  is  not  the  work  of  one  but  of 
many  generations.  It  was  necessary  that  the  people  of  all  the  States  should  learn 
the  chronic  obstacles  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  common  school.     Even  our 
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young  people  nowadays  are  not  thoroughly  tanght,  through  reading  and  hearing,  the 
commonplace  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  education.  The  only  method  by  which 
a  great  and  diverse  people  can  learn  any  essential  truth  in  the  policy  of  a  republican 
government  is  by  an  experience,  continued  through  many  years,  of  a  struggle  toward 
the  conviction  that  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  free  institutions.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  State  that  is  now  doing  the  most  for  the  education  of  its  masses 
do  not  support  this  policy  because  of  arguments  yearly  addressed  to  their  understand- 
ing, but  from  an  obstinate  conviction,  almost  amounting  to  a  violent  prejudice, 
inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  public  opinion  through  the  conflicts,  defeats,  and 
victories  that  **  blaze ''  the  road  to  a  fiual  success. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  Southern  common  school  public  daring  the  seventy- 
five  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  national  Government  to  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  This  portion  of  the  Southern  people,  always  inclnding  its  ablest  and  most 
worthy  public  men,  and  a  growing  element  among  its  most  reliable  citizens,  could 
always  be  trusted  to  advocate  the  educating  of  the  whole  people  for  a  progressive 
citizenship.  The  whole  proposition  was  so  wrought  out  and  the  inevitable  result  so 
ground  into  the  conscrousness  of  this  class  that  wheu  by  the  fate  of  war  the  greatest 
hostile  inllueuce  was  forever  suppifessed,  the  common  school  came  to  the  front  almost 
without  opposition,  save  from  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  bigotry  that  we  always 
have  with  us. 

It  must  not  bo  inferred  that,  because  of  the  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  establish 
the  common  school,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  left  in  the  '' barbarism  of  igno- 
rance.'' At  every  failure  an  obstinate  public  opinion  appeared  in  the  legislature  to 
demand  a  new  experiment.  Every  change  in  the  laws  previous  to  1840  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  a  greater  efficiency,  as  if  the  people  were  turning  the  matter  about 
by  every  possible  way  to  find  out  the  one  successful  method  of  schooling  their  chil- 
dren under  circumstances  so  complex  and  disheartening.  And  although  at  the  last, 
on  the  eve  of  the  groat  war,  not  half  the  white  children  of  the  State  were  gathered  into 
the  schools,  and  illiteracy  abounded  iu  some  portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  thousand  youth  had  learned  something  and  were  waked  up  by 
such  opportunities  as  they  possessed  to  a  desire  for  more.  The  State  fund  was  all 
the  time  growing,  and  only  its  misappropriation  during  the  period  of  reconstruction 
prevented  Louisiana  from  having  to-day  one  of  the  large  educational  funds  of  the 
South.  And  no  State  in  the  Union  during  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic 
received  into  itself  a  greater  proportion  of  brilliant,  capable,  and  hopeful  people  from 
all  lands  and  every  portion  of  the  United  States  than  Louisiana.  Every  feature  of 
the  history  of  Louisiana  during  her  picturesriue  past  can  be  easily  written  into  a 
romance,  and  her  educational  record  has  been  no  exception  to  this  fact. 

One  of  these  early  histories  was  that  of  Alexander  Milne,  a  young  Scotchmiin 
engaged  in  the  personal  service  of  a  nobleman  m  one  of  the  northern  districts  of 
Scotland.  Coming  home  from  London,  the  master  of  the  house  is  said  to  have 
issued  an  order  that  his  men  servants  should  all  cut  their  hair  after  a  fashion  pre- 
vailing in  certain  great  houses  in  the  metropolis.  *' Sandy  Milne  cuts  his  hair  to 
please  no  man,"  responded  the  obstinate  youth,  who  thereupon  betook  himself  to 
the  New  World,  never  stopping  till  ho  arrived  iu  New  Orleans.  There,  after  a  suc- 
cessful business  career,  ho  found  himself  for  that  day  a  man  of  wealth,  and  by  will 
established  an  institution  for  boys  that  still  exists  in  the  city.  Besides  this,  he 
remembered  his  old  home,  and  endowed  a  classical  school,  with  the  aid  of  the  son  of 
his  old  master,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  learning 
In  that  part  of  Scotland.  I  pass  over  the  even  more  interesting  stories  of  John 
McDonough,  Paul  Tulane,  and  a  score  of  others  only  less  known,  who  from  the 
earliest  years  of  the  city  have  bestowed  generous  gifts,  too  often  neglected  or 
destroyed.  To-day  no  city  m  America  can  be  trusted  to  guard  such  a  benefaction 
with  more  jealous  care  than  New  Orleans. 

So  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  educational  public  of  New  Orleans  became 
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finally  disgnstod  with  tbe  fruitless  fambliDg  of  the  honorable  board  of  State  regents 
with  its  educational  affairs,  and  in  1841  dusted  the  '' College  of  Orleans''  out  into 
the  country  and  obtained  a  local  board  of  odncatioUf  appointed  by  the  governor,  to 
establish  a  central  and  two  primary  schools  of  a  public  character,  partly  supported 
by  State  funds  and  a  local  tax,  with  150  poor  children  educated  free.  The  great 
revival  of  the  common  school  in  the  far  Northeast  had  ixiached  even  to  the  Gulf,  and 
the  city  fathers  consulted  Horace  Maun  and  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  already  become 
national  authorities  in  matters  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Mann  recommended  Mr.  J.  A.  Shaw, 
of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  as  a  fit  person  to  take  control  of  the  new  experiment  in  pub- 
lic school  work.  The  city  was  divided  into  three  municipalities,  each  independent 
in  local  affairs.  Its  entire  population  of  103,000,  half  colored,  probably  contained 
10,000  white  children  of  proper  school  age.  Mr.  Shaw  cnmo  to  the  second  munici- 
pality as  superintendent  of  schools,  and  began  the  work  with  less  than  100  pupils.  In 
a  year  his  schools  numbered  more  than  1,000  and  in  two  years  2,000.  The  schools 
were  graded  and  taught  according  to  the  usual  methods  then  prevailing  in  the 
Northern  cities,  including  the  French  and  English  languages.  By  1844  the  remain- 
ing municipalities  had  followed;  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  from  that  day  to 
1860  had  probably  the  best  system  of  common  schools  in  any  Southern  city,  with 
some  features  of  superiority  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  the  State,  encouraged  by  this  success,  made  by  far  tbe 
most  vigorous  and  practical  effort  of  the  century  to  secure  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  following  iirticles  were  incorporated  in  the  revised  constitution,  which 
went  into  operation  in  1845: 

Title  YU— Public  education. 

Article  133.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  snperintendcnt  of  public  education,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  His  duties  shall  be  prescribeil  by  law.  He  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Art.  134.  The  legislature  shall  establish  fret^  public  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  shall  provide  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  nroi>erty  or  otherwise. 

Art.  135.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
this  State  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  hereafter 
be  granted  or  )>equeathed  to  the  State,  aud  not  expressly  granted  or  bequeathe<l  for 
any  other  purpose,  which  hereafter  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Stiite,  and  the  pro- 
ceoilH  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  may  become  entitled  by  law, 
shall  l>e  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  on 
which  the  State  shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  which  interest,  together 
with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  such 
schools,  and  this  ai)prox)riation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Art.  136.  All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
made  of  any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use 
of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be 
made  for  that  ])urposo,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  whieh, 
at  6 per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  aj»propriated  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

Art.  137.  A  university  shall  be  establishe<l  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  shall 
bo  composed  of  four  faculties,  to  wit :  One  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  138.  It  shall  be  called  the  **  University  of  Louisiana,"  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Loaisiana,  as  at  i>resent  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Art.  139.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  farther  organization  and 
government,  bnt  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  cstablishmeut  or 
support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  university  established  by  this  authority,  as  far  as  it  had  become  an  accom- 
plished fact,  was  included*iu  the  organization  of  Tnlane  University  iu  1890.  By  a 
gift  fron^  one  of  the  exeell<*nt  women  of  New  Orleans,  the  widow  of  the  former  dean 
of  the  Me<lical  College,  Dr.  Richardson,  this  school  is  now  housed  in  a  fit  building, 
and,  with  the  great  Charity  Hospital,  has  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  foundations 
of  medical  instruction  in  the  countrv. 
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The  school  law  of  1845,  enacted  in  accordance  with  the  coDBtitntional  proTision, 
provided  for  the  education  of  all  white  youth  under  the  age  of  21  by  a  Stat«  tax  of 
1  mill  on  the  dollar,  which,  wit*  the  income  of  the  State  fund,  was  disbursed  to  every 
parish  that  decided  to  place  itself  in  connection  with  the  system.  All  parishes  that 
ohose  gave  up  their  school  lands  to  the  State  fund,  or  held  theui  as  they  would.  A 
State  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  $800  for 
incidental  expenses,  while  Horace  Mann  began  work  in  Massachusetts  for  $1,000  a 
year  and  paid  his  own  clerk  hire.  A  parish  superintendent  of  schools  was  elected 
by  a  vote  of  the  people^  with  a  salary  of  $300.  Three  district  trustees  were  also 
elected  by  i>opular  vote.  Alexander  Dimitry  was  appointed  State  superintendent  of 
education  in  1847,  and  for  several  years  worked  with  great  fidelity  in  the  new  system 
of  instruction. 

But  no  machinery',  however  perfect,  can  educate  a  people  without  its  own  hearty 
consent  and  cooperation.  The  American  common  school  bas  been  antagonized  in 
Louisiana,  and  while  it  could  not  bo  overthrown,  has  fallen  short  of  the  proper 
results  of  the  best  efforts.  In  1856  thirty  parishes  were  attempting  to  school  some 
12,000  pupils,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $142,000;  or,  according  to  another  account,  forty 
parishes  supported  710  schools,  with  7,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $166,000.  There  were 
no  very  reliable  statistics  of  education,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  before 
1860.  Until  1861  the  National  Library  at  Washington  had  no  collection  of  pamphlets, 
and  all  that  concerns  common  school  education  m  the  way  of  local  information  in 
that  vast  repertory  has  been  gathered  since  that  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1856 
the  State  superintendent  of  Louisiana  declared  that  half  the  children  in  the  thirty 
or  forty  parishes  referred  to  were  out  of  school.  He  says:  "More  than  $2,000,000 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  system  of  schools  since  its 
origin.  Several  laws  have  been  enacted  which,  making  no  adequate  provision  for 
their  enforcement,  have  failed  in  great  measure  to  attain  the-object  hoped  for.  It  is 
evident  that  here  is  a  lamentable  failure,  for  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
educable  children  in  the  parishes  have  not  for  the  year  derived  any  advantage  from 
the  system." 

Governor  Hobart  declared  in  1855:  "The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  far  from  showing  a  satisfactory  condition  of  aflairs,  and  the  schools  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  failure.  The  plan  adopted  at  one  session  of  the  legislature  is  entirely 
modified  at  the  next.     It  is  not  a  system;  it  is  the  bewildering  confusion  of  chaos.'' 

It  bad  already  become  evident  that,  whatever  might  bo  tho  sucreps  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  srhotd  system  in  a  few  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  South,  the 
sparse  settlement  and  peculiar  organization  of  society  in  all  these  States  made  its 
satisfactory  working  through  the  open  countrj-,  where  nine-tonths  of  the  children 
livwl,  almost  an  impossibility.  Alongside  the  public  schools  were  the  private, 
academic,  pirochial,  and  family  organizations.  The  strong  feeling  of  personal  and 
political  independence  in  every  locality  made  all  attempts  to  supervise  education  by 
the  central  government  abortive.  The  slave  class  in  Louisiana  was  a  full  half  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Under  conditions  like  these,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing tnat  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  common  school  public  of  Louisiana  should  have 
failed  to  establinh  a  system  of  popular  instruction  satisfactory  to  itself,  and  that  only 
after  the  great  obstacle  to  universal  education  had  been  destroyed,  was  this  State,  at 
the  end,  practically,  of  sixteen  years  of  warfare,  brought  again,  m  1868,  to  a  final 
attempt  to  school  all  its  children  and  youth. 

TENNESSEE. 

A  late  historian  of  Tennessee,  Phelan,  declares:  "The  history  of  the  common 
schools  is  in  the  main  the  history  of  the  public  lands  in  Tennessee,  and  the  history 
of  the  public  lands  in  this  State  is  the  history  of  confusion.  *  *  «  More  than 
three  hundred  acts  have  been  passed  upon  subjects  growing  out  of  the  relation 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  school  lands  of  the  State.^'    President  Philip 
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Lindsley,  of  the  University  of  TennesRee,  who,  from  the  year  1826,  was  beyond  ques- 
tion not  only  the  most  eminent,  but  also  the  most  aggressive  and  reliable  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State,  declared  at  different  times  before  18-10  that  up  to  that  date  **  the 
State  had  done  nothing  for  colleges  or  academies,  and  that,  practically,  no  school  or 
child  ha<l  been  aided  by  the  State  school  funds.**  In  fact,  during  the  period  treated 
in  this  essay — the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic,  1790-1840 — there  was  no  history 
of  the  American  common  school  to  be  told,  as  nothing  of  the  sort  existed  in  this, 
from  the  first  and  to-day,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Wo  have  already  given  the  account  of  the  early  history  of  such  education  as  was 
established  in  Tennessee  during  its  brief  Territorial  period  and  early  experience,  as 
the  third  Commonwealth  admitted  to  the  new  Union  in  1796,  with  an  area  of  45,600 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  77,000.  It  has  already-  been  related  that  the  earliest 
school  in  the  Territory.  Washington  College,  m  east  Tennessee,  was  founded  by 
Samuel  Doak,  under  the  legislative  authority  of  North  Carolina.  Doak  may  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  education  in  this  State,  and,  with  his  three  colaborcra, 
Craighead,  Carrie k,  and  Balch.  was  a  good  representative  of  the  vigonms  and  iutel- 
ligcnt  Presbyterian  clergy  tHat  we  have  already  met  as  the  pioneers  of  the  superior 
schools  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 

Within  ten  years,  the  two  institutions  that  promised  to  become  the  leading  col- 
leges of  the  State,  Dickinson  at  Nashville  and  Blount  in  Knoxville,  with  several 
additional  acatlemies,  had  their  modest  beginning,  and,  until  1816,  these  and  a  few 
private  schools  appear  to  have  supplied  all  the  reenforcement  of  family  and  ordinary 
church  instruction  m  the  State.  At  this  time  Congress  made  a  generous  distribution 
of  school  lands,  which,  had  they  been  preserved  would  have  jilaced  Tennessee 
at  the  front  of  the  roll  of  now  States  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  education  of 
her  people.  This  munificent  benefaction  consisted  of  100,000  acres  for  two  colleges, 
100,000  for  academies,  and  640  acres  in  each  6  miles  square  for  common  schools  The 
history  of  this  great  landed  property,  like  that  of  so  many  others  in  different  States, 
is  but  another  testimony  to  the  bottom  fact  in  popular  education,  that,  without 
an  obstinate  determination  among  the  ruling  class  of  the  people  lor  the  schooling  of 
the  children  and  youth,  nothing  can  be  done.  That  determination  in  Tennessee,  as 
in  all  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  The  intermi- 
nable legislative  wrangles  brought  on  by  the  attempt  of  the  common  school  public  to 
utilize  the  national  bounty  for  the  children,  reveal  the  hostile  eloments  in  the  eccle- 
siastical, social,  and  political  centers  of  society  that  for  eighty  years  postponed  an 
effective  organization  of  popular  institutions  for  even  the  white  children  of  the 
State.  It  was  not  till  1823  that  any  serious  attempt  vs^  made  to  ostablish  a  school 
fund  in  Tennessee.  Ten  years  later  additional  la\\s  were  passed,  and  in  1837  the 
fund  was  made  a  portion  of  tho  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  fnnd  grew 
with  the  passing  years,  although  with  no  result  adequate  to  tho  necessities  of  the 
people  from  the  distribution  of  its  income.  At  tho  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
the  State  supposed  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  school  tund  of  $1,500,0(X),  all  of 
which  was  wrecked  in  the  dcstrnotion  of  1861-1865.  The  State,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  assnmod  its  present  school  estate,  on  which  it  pay  i  interest  as  its  annual 
contribution  to  the  common  school,  although  it  has  not  yet  assumed  any  charge  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Knoxvilje,  which,  under  the  name  of  The 
University  of  Tennessee,  is  becoming  one  of  tho  i)ro8perou8  and  well-conducted 
seminaries  of  the  higher  education  in  the  Southwest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  education  in 
the  Southwest,  when  fully  written,  will  bo  the  record  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
It  was  chartered  in  1786  by  the  legislatnre  of  North  Carolina,  first  as  Davidson,  and 
after  a  brief  period  was  named  Cumberland  College.  In  1826  it  was  chartered  as  the 
University  of  Nashville.  It  was  finally  absorbed,  as  far  as  its  literary  department 
was  concerned,  into  the  Poabody  Normal  School,  which  may  yot  come  to  the  great 
opportunity  of  becoming  the  first  proper  normal  university  of  the  country. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  fortunes  it  bold  np  the  banner  of  good  learning  and  nniversal 
education,  and  sent  forth  nearly  400  full  graduates,  with  1,500  nndergraduatee^ 
including  28  members  of  Congress  and  a  large  number  of  men  distiugnished  in  the 
influential  walks  of  life  in  the  Southwest.  In  1824^  after  twice  declining  the  inYit»- 
tion,  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  of  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  presidency.  He  lived  and  toiled  in  the  service  of  his  adopted 
State  till  his  death,  subsequent  to  the  war,  but  not  till  he  had  seen  his  beloved  insti- 
tution reorganized  for  its  new  departure  as  the  Peabody  Normal  School,  under  the 
efficient  and  inspiring  leadership  of  Dr.  Eben  Stearns,  aided  by  that  great  educa- 
tional benefactor  of  the  New  South,  the  first  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Barnas 
Sears. 

By  1806  Blount  and  Davidson  colleges,  with  an  infant  academy  in  each  of  the 
twenty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  all  of  them  staggering  under  the  burden  of 
impecuniosity,  were  laboring  with  the  problem  of  education  in  Tennessee.  The  first 
grant  of  land  to  Cumberland  College  was  wrecked,  although  a  subsequent  gift  and 
the  efforts  of  its  friends  enabled  it  to  keep  alive,  with  an  occasional  interregnum, 
till  the  first  commencement  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  in  1826.  On  that 
occasion  the  president  delivered  the  first  of  the  series  of  remarkable  addresses  on 
education  in  the  South  that  has  survived  the  general  destruction  of  school  literature, 
including  reports  and  statistics,  in  the  civil  war.  He  calls  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  to  the  edueational  condition  of  the  State,  from  which  not  less  than  $500,000 
was  annually  carried  beyond  the  Alleghany-  Mountains  for  the  higher  education,  ''A 
tribute  to  the  supreme  wisdom  of  distant  and  foreign  States.^'  He  asserts  that,  if 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation,  in  a  year  500  students  could  be  gathered  within  the 
spacious  walls  of  the  new  university,  and  tho  expenditure  abroad  in  one  year,  if 
utilized  at  home,  **  would  create  a  Cambridge  at  our  very  doors." 

His  plan  for  the  university  was  doubtless  somewhat  copied  from  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Virgiuia,  and,  could  it  have  been  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  University 
of  Nashville  for  all  time  the  head  of  tho  higher  education  in  the  Southwest.  It 
included  an  arrangement  of  six  groux)s  of  university  buildings,  a  noble  estate  of  120 
acres,  six  great  college  dormitories,  with  recitation  rooms  that  would  accommodate 
one  hundred  students  each,  with  lodgings  for  the  majority  of  the  twenty-three 
instructors,  and  seven  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  president  and  leading 
members  of  the  faculty.  Each  group  of  buildings  should  include  a  refectory  and  8 
to  10  acres  for  gardening  and  exercise.  Machine  shops  and  an  additional  100-aore 
farm  would  provide  for  a  thorough  organization  of  tho  industrial  department  of  the 
university,  which  included  in  this  jduu  a  group  of  professional  schools  of  all  varie- 
ties. It  was  believed  that  $200,000  would  bo  sufficient  for  the  first  outlay.  Nash- 
ville was  already  a  flourishing  city  of  4,000  people  and  Andrew  Jackson  an  early 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  president  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  tho  village  of  Amherst,  Mass  ,  with  but  2,500  people  had  recently  contributed 
$50,000  to  the  founding  of  a  new  college  on  its  beautiful  hill  overlooking  one  ot  the 
loveliest  of  American  landscapes,  and  dilated  on  the  easy  way  in  which  a  similar 
amount  could  bo  raised  there,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  Republic. 

Later,  in  1815-1848,  we  hear  agaiu  from  the  indefatigable  president.  Almost  heart- 
sick with  "hop©  deferred,"  a  veteran  yet  an  athlete,  ''striking  out  from  the 
shoulder'^  in  the  very  face  of  his  adopted  State,  telling  such  truths  a.s  that,  up  to 
this  period,  outside  a  few  schools  an<l  the  university,  there  had  been  no  real  progress 
toward  popular  education,  ami  recommending  a  return  to  the  home  training  of  tho  old 
New  England  days,  as  if  a  people  that  had  so  long  neglected  their  schools  would  be 
either  disposed  or  qualified  for  such  an  experimenl.  One-tenth  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Tennessee  was  still  in  the  bondage  of  an  illiteracy  even  more  harmful  to 
the  Commonwealth  than  the  utter  ignorance  of  the  *' inferior  race,"  to  whom  the 
Byiiipathies  of  tho  zealous  Northern  educator  on  Southern  ground  did  not  seem  to 
extend. 
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Bnt  no  man  can  do  everything,  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  carrying  the  nni- 
yersity  in  his  heart  and  on  his  fihoulders,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  to 
seventy  studentH,  and  the  indescrihahlo  hnrdcus  of  a  man  occupying  the  foremost 
literary  and  educational  position  of  an  entire  section  of  the  Republic,  remains  a 
notable  memory  and  a  perpetual  inspiration  to  the  generous  youth  of  the  present 
day.  Nashville  still  remains  the  educational  center  of  the  Southwest,  and,  with 
Vanderbilt  University  and  the  reorganized  Univei-sity  of  Nashville,  including  the 
Peabody  Normal  School;  a  superior  arrangement  of  common  schools,  first  established 
in  1848;  several  flourishing  seminaries  for  the  secondary,  higher,  and  professional 
education  of  the  negro;  excellent  professional  schools;  an  important  public  library, 
and  several  private  and  academic  foundations  for  boys  and  girls,  among  the  best  in 
the  South,  is  the  fiual  response  of  this  great  Commonwealth  to  the  labors  and  sacri- 
fices of  Lindsley  and  the  noble  band  of  his  coworkers  who,  during  the  dark  days  of 
popular  indifference  and  distracted  educational  councils,  hoped  on  and  toiled  toward 
the  sunrise  of  a  brighter  day. 

In  1829  the  first  real  movement  was  attempted,  in  behalf  of  a  system  of  common 
schools  in  Tennessee.  The  county  authorities  were  instructed,  in  1830,  to  appoint 
commissioners  ''to  divide  the  county  into  school  districts  and  number  the  heads  of 
families.^'  An  attempt  had  already  been  made,  in  182H,  to  establish  a  school  fund; 
and  in  1838  the  Commonwealth  found  itself  possessed  of  $18,000  for  academies  and 
$100,000  for  annual  expenditure  for  common  schools.  In  1834  the  revised  constitution 
of  the  State  provides  as  follows: 

Article  XI. 

Suction  10.  Knowledge,  learning,  and  virtue,  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  republican  institutions,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
education  throughout  the  different  portions  of  the  State  being  highly  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  in  all  future 
periods  of  this  government  to  cherish  literature  and  science.  And  the  fund  called 
the  common  school  fond,  and  all  the  lands  and  proceeds  thereof,  dividends,  stocks, 
and  other  property  of  any  description  whatever,  heretofore  by  law  appropriated  by 
the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  for  the  use  of  common  schools,  and  all  such  as 
shall  hereafter  be  appropriated,  shall  remain  a  ])erpetnal  fund,  the  principal  of  which 
shall  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appropriation ;  and  the  interest  thereof  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools 
thronghout  tlie  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof;  and  no  law 
shall  be  made  authorizing  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use 
than  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  schools;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  assembly  to  appoint  a  board  of  commissioners,  for  such  term  oi'  time  as 
they  may  think  proper,  who  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  said  fund,  and 
who  shall  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  same  from  time  to  time,  nnder  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  be  required  by  law:  Provided,  That  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  a  division  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
money  arising  from  tlic  sales  of  such  lands,  shall  lie  made  among  the  individual  States, 
the  part  of  such  lands  or  money  coming  to  this  State  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education  and  internal  improvement;  and  shall  never  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose. 

Sec.  11.  The  above  provisions  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  legislature 
from  carrying  into  effect  any  laws  that  have  been  ])assed  in  favor  of  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  academies,  or  from  authorizing  heirs  or  distributees  to  receive  and  enjoy 
escheated  propert}',  uuder  such  rules  and  regulations  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  law  of  1829  provided  that  five  school  trustees  should  be  elected  in  each  dis- 
trict. But  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  of  this  and  subsequent  legislation  seems 
to  have  been  the  multitude  of  odieials  through  which  the  school  moneys  were  to 
pass  before  they  reached  the  sehoolhouse.  In  this  journey  thej*  were  lost  or  frittered 
away  in  a  wilderness  of  detail.  In  1838  another  act  was  sent  forth  into  the  State  to 
wrestle  with  the  popular  indifference  or  hostility  to  general  education.  It  appointed 
a  superintendent  of  schools  to  preside  over  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the 
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syBtem ;  made  6  to  16  the  school  age ;  endeavored  to  achieve  a  school  course,  and 
restricted  the  distribution  of  State  funds  to  districts  that  supported  a  school  three 
fiionths  in  the  year.  A  rate  bill  was  affixed  to  the  syst^^m,  and  five  commissioners 
for  each  county,  elected  for  two  years,  managed  the  executive  affairs  of  the  district. 
In  1845  the  featnre  of  self-help  was  first  introduced  to  the  system,  each  district 
being  permitted  to  tax  itself  for  education.  But  in  1848  the  governor  of  the  State 
says:  "The  effort  for  popular  education  has  slumbered  and  languished  and  pined 
and  exists  now  rather  as  a  memento  of  the  past  than  as  a  living  system  for  fntnre 
growth  and  expansion." 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limit  of  our  essay,  1790-1840,  in  this  necessarily 
f^ragmentary  account  of  the  attempts  of  the  common  school  public  to  plant  a  system 
of  popular  education  on  the  soil  of  Tennessee.  Outside  less  than  a  dozen  cities,  no  one 
of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  previous  to  the  war,  save,  perhaps,  North  Carolina,  had 
BUCoee<led  in  establishing  a  common  school  system  for  its  white  children  that  com- 
mended itself  either  to  rich  or  poor,  the  stigma  of  a  pauper  school  and  social  infe- 
riority everywhere  being  attached  to  it.  The  absence  of  reliable  records,  either 
because  of  failure  to  keep  them  or  by  destruction  during  the  civil  war,  must  always 
be  a  great  barrier  against  the  most  industrious  historical  investigation  which 
attempts  to  do  more  than  sketch  the  progress  of  educational  affairs  and  do  late  jus- 
tice to  the  eminent  men  and  women  who  then  wrought  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
coming  of  the  great  hereafter  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

KENTUCKY. 

To  the  student  of  the  educational  development  of  the  American  people,  no  chapter 
of  this  involved  history  is  more  crowded  with  significance  than  the  record  of  the 
prolonged  and  obstinate  conflict  through  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
made  its  way  to  the  nominal  establishment  of  a  common  school  system  in  1838,  only 
then  culminating  in  a  final  "general  engagement,"  crowned  by  the  people's  victory, 
which  placed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  a  pledge  for  the  safety  of  the  school 
fund  in  1850.  The  details  of  this  long-drawn  battle  for  the  children,  which,  with  all 
its  relations  to  the  building  of  an  American  State  might  be  well  amplified  to  a  vol- 
ume, have  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  told  by  the  friends  of  the  common  school, 
especially  by  the  able  State  historian,  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  first  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  after  the  civil  war,  that  we  may  best  refer  the  reader  to  these  inter- 
esting memorials  for  more  complete  information  than  can  be  crowded  into  the  present 
essay.  It  will  sufilce  for  the  present  sketch  to  attempt  to  overlook  the  field  and  out 
of  the  conflicting  records  of  success  and  defeat  endeavor  to  draw  some  general  con- 
clusions that  shed  light  on  the  original  drift  of  American  thought  and  the  gradual 
rise  and  inevitable  triumph  of  the  people's  determination  toward  the  American  com- 
mon school. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  comparison  especially  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  neither  cosmopolitan  by  origin  nor  an  independent 
colony.  The  early  movement  upon  the  new  Northwest  from  New  England,  and  later 
from  all  the  original  thirteen  States,  was  not  a  journey  of  exploration  by  a  group  of 
adventurous  pioneers,  but  a  thoroughly  organized  movement,  with  a  fixed  purpose 
of  establishing  new  States  under  an  imperative  ordinance  that  secured  the  rights  of 
the  settler  to  his  home,  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  provide  the  means  for  all 
grades  of  education  and  the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  placed  the  infant 
Commonwealth  under  the  protection  of  the  most  complete  system  of  legal  guard- 
ianship then  existing  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  early  exploration  of 
the  vast  wilderness  of  Kentucky  by  Paniel  Boone  and  his  pioneer  associates,  Boone 
himself  a  typical  North  Carolina*'manof  the  woods,"  till  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1792,  almost  a  full  generation,  Kentucky  was  a  restless  backwoods 
province  of  Virginia,  with  all  which  that  implies  in  our  primitive  American  history. 
Her  early  explorers  and  settlers  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  powerful  aris- 
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tocracy  beyoud  the  Appalachian  Mountainn,  hut  mainly  a  gronp  of  strong,  self-willed 
men,  of  unusual  native  intelligence  and  great  military  and  executive  force,  largely 
untaught  by  books  or  Rchools,  but  with  a  sprinkling  of  men  educated  according  to 
the  ideiis  of  the  day  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 

It  was  as  representatives  of  the  great  middle  estate  which,  under  Thomas  Jefferson' 
overthrew  the  most  concentrated  aristocracy  ever  planted  in  the  provinces  and  made 
the  Virginia  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  national 
life^  that  men  like  George  Rogers  Clarke  and  his  sort  went  forth  to  clear  the  ground 
for  the  coming  "  great  West/'  while  Washington  and  the  patriotic  Northeast  woi*e 
holding  the  British  Empire  at  bay  along  an  unprotected  coast  line  of  1,000  miles. 
At  the  same  time  this  splendid  little  extempore  army  of  the  Northwest,  with  head- 
quarters in  ''the  dark  and  bloody  ground''  beyond  the  great  mountains, toiled, 
fought,  and  died  with  a  chronic  sense  of  the  neglect,  almost  the  contempt,  of  the 
mother,  the  Old  Dominion.  Only  a  few  of  the  long-sighted  statesmen  of  the  home 
country,  above  all,  Washington,  appreciated  the  importance  of  what  they  were 
doing.  The  same  feeling  that,  ninety  years  later,  assisted  in  driving  the  entire 
State  of  West  Virginia  into  the  arms  of  the  Northwest  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  wrought  like  a  fire  in  the  bones  of  Kentucky  from 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  till  Its  admission  as  a  State.  So  violent  had 
this  feeling  become  that  the  original  clique  of  disunionists,  who  proposed  to  curry 
off  the  great  Southwest,  found  in  this  State  a  hearing  and  succeeded  in  producing  a 
turbulent  and  reckless  condition  of  public  opinion  not  a  day  too  soon  checked  by 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1792.  Even  then,  the  agitators  for  the 
extreme  idea  of  ''State  rights"  in  Virginia  found  in  the  new  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky the  fit  body  of  daring  political  theorists  to  challenge  the  new  Republic  in  the 
famous  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798. 

It  was  this  political  prominence  of  the  State  which,  like  an  ambitious  and  head- 
strong boy  that  had  deserted  the  home  to  which  he  still  held  with  a  half-hearted 
allegiance,  fixed  the  character  of  Kentucky  for  many  years  to  come.  The  early 
early  introduction  of  negro  slavery  determined  its  public  destiny,  as  the  asx)iring 
political  leader  of  the  now  Southwest.  Henceforth  the  cosmopolitan  and  national 
type  of  emigration  avoided  this  border  land  and  swarmed  the  mighty  realm  of  free- 
dom from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific.  This  multitude  also  swept  along  a  later  con- 
tingent from  the  new  State,  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers,  men  like 
Lincoln,  Miller,  and  Corwin,  thousands  of  able  and  liberty-loving  youth  who  found 
it  difficult  to  resist  the  steady  drift  of  their  native  land  toward  the  conservatism 
which  has  made  Kentucky,  of  all  the  southern  Commonwealths,  perhaps  the  best 
remaining  representative  of  the  old-time  aristocratic  social  constitution  of  the  xVtlan- 
tic  South. 

These  facts  also  explain  the  history  of  education  in  Kentucky  during  the  seventy 
years  from  1780,  when  the  Commonwealth,  after  a  most  embittered  conflict  of  opposing 
parties,  finally  jdanted  the  standard  of  the  American  common  school  in  the  revised 
constitution  of  1850.  Tlie  original  settlers  of  Fincastle  County,  Va,,  beyond  the 
mountains,  were  not  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  schooling  their  own  children, 
and  went  about  the  work  in  the  rough-and-ready  way  only  possible  to  their  provin- 
cial life.  Each  of  the  fortified  villages,  which  were  the  only  places  of  safety  from 
the  depredations  of  the  savages,  set  up  its  school.  One  was  taught  by  a  woman,  the 
humble  pioneer  of  the  mighty  army  of  Western  schoolmistresses  who  now  teach, 
V'ote,  hold  office,  and  generally  dominate  the  rising  generation  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Pacific  shore.  More  than  one  of  these  brave  pioneer  schoolmasters  met  his 
death  about  his  work ;  all  taught  amid  an  environment  of  difficulty  and  peril  that 
make  the  career  of  each  a  special  romance.  They  took  their  meager  pay  in  tobacco 
and  the  produce  of  the  country.  Several  of  them  afterwards  figured  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  Jndicial  bench,  and  in  the  governor's  chair,  fhey  surveyed  the  land,  like 
young  Washington,  fought  wild  cats  and  wilder  Indians,  and  became  the  "men  of 
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all  Tvork"  in  the  new  settlenieut.  All  these  early  schools  were  private,  for  the  origi- 
nal Kcntnckian  was  a  man  who  ''had  no  use*'  for  a  priest  or  a  chnrch  that  proposed 
to  make  him  a  docile  disciple  of  any  overhearing  cccleRiasticism  or  stringent  crcctl. 

In  1780  came  the  first  experiment  in  Kentucky  of  the  ostahlishment  of  a  school 
subsidized  hy  the  State.  Col.  John  Todd,  afterwards  a  victim  of  the  chronic  malady 
of  an  Indian  massacre,  appears  as  the  only  delegate  of  the  Kentucky  representation 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  who  cared  to  moot  the  question  of  education.  He  pre« 
vailed  on  this  hody  to  make  a  grant  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  confiscated  from  British 
subjects  in  Kentucky,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  the  higher  order.  In  1783 
the  seminary  that  was  afterwards  developed  into  Transylvania  University  was  organ- 
ized with  an  imposing  arra^*  of  home  celebrities  as  trustees,  and  with  strict  laws  for 
the  examination  of  its  teachers  and  students,  all  of  whom  were  exempt  from  military 
duty.  The  charter  was  premised  with  a  stately  preamble:  ''  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Commonwealth  always  to  encourage  and  promote  every  design  which  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  even  among 
the  most  remote  citizens,  whoso  situation  in  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a  savage 
intercourse  might  otherwise  render  them  unfriendly  to  science. '' 

In  November,  1783,  the  first  meeting  of  this  board  of  trustees,  which,  according  to 
the  local  historian,  comprised  an  eminent  roll  of  the  foremost  men  of  all  the  profes- 
sions in  the  colony,  met  in  the  county  of  Kentucky,  near  Danville,  fille<l  the  time 
with  ''high  debate,"  resolved  heroically,  and  adjourned  with  a  solemn  call  to  the 
people  of  the  district  to  furnish  i>ecuniary  aid  to  the  new  institution.  The  fact  that 
"it  was  found  impossible  to  do  so''  is  one  of  the  side  lights,  even  at  the  beginning, 
cast  on  the  e<lucntional  record  of  the  State.  Why  this  eminent  body  of  the  fathers 
of  the  section  which  was  alone  to  be  l>eaefited  by  it  did  not  put  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  but  left  their  enterprise  to  drag  out  a  stinted  existence  for  six  years,  until 
1789,  when  its  first  spasm  of  genuine  life  seems  to  have  been  experienced  at  Lexing- 
ton, is  not  so  easy  to  be  understood.  The  first  donation  to  the  school  came  from 
distant  Virginia,  consisting  of  a  snnill  library  and  some  philosophical  apparatus. 
There  was  yet  no  newspaper  in  the  colony  and  "only  a  few  of  the  wealthy  families 
from  A''irginia  had  books,  and  they  of  an  inferior  class."  The  little  school,  under 
Master  John  Mitchell,  with  a  salary  of  $400  a  year,  began  its  humble  life  under  the 
shadows  and  almost  stunned  by  the  fiist  and  furious  din  of  the  local  political  wrangle 
which  even  then  dominated  the  "still  small  voice"  of  wisdom,  pleading  with  the 
public  men  of  Kentucky  for  justice  to  the  children.  At  Lexington,  again  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  of  A'irginia,  the  seminary  found  a  temporary  homo  in 
a  houso  on  a  vacant  place  in  a  government  lot,  until  a  party  of  gentlemen  raised 
the  funds  to  build  a  two-story  house  and  to  give  its  present  home  to  Transylvania 
in  1793,  ten  years  after  the  first  movement  for  its  existence. 

Meanwhile  private  schools  of  various  grades  were  springing  up  in  different  jior- 
tions  of  the  Territory,  academies  were  chartered  by  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  pri- 
mary  schools  generally  established  by  neighborhood  groups  of  families,  instruction 
in  the  latter  being  limited  to  the  elements.  In  1791  the  Methodist  Church  began  its 
ilhiHtrious  campaign  for  denominational  education  in  the  West,  which,  in  one  hundred 
years,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  culture  through  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  thirty 
Commonwealths  stretching  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  to-day  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  for  the  general  uplifting  of  the  people.  It  began  by  the  establishment  of 
Bethel  Academy,  in  Jessamine  County,  on  a  high  blufl'  above  the  Kentucky  River. 
In  1795  the  legislature  of  Keiitneky,  then  a  State  of  the  Union,  incorporated  its  first 
school  in  the  Kentucky  Academy.  This  was  a  Presbyterian  school,  started  with  a 
remarkable  subKcrijition  paper  containing  the  names  of  George  Washington  and 
John  Adams  for  $100  each,  and  Aaron  linrr  for  $50.  First  located  near  Lexington,  it 
was  endowed  with  6,000  acres  of  land  by  the  Stat^.  In  179><  the  Kent  iieky  Academy 
was  united  with  the  Transylvania  .Seminary,  forming  the  Transylvania  University. 

Tlie  two  constitutions  of  Kentucky  adopted  in  the  fii*st  eight  y(?ars  of  its  existence 
as  a  State  were  silent  on  the  topic  of  education,  as  were  the  messages  of  the  early 
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governors;  bat  in  1807  a  plea  for  a  more  extended  sclieme  of  superior  instruction 
was  made  by  one  governor,  and  one  candidate  for  the  office,  who  failed  of  his  elec- 
tion in  180H,  though  standing  on  a  platform  with  an  odnoational  plank.  Not  till  1816 
did  Governor  Slaughter  take  the  licld  in  a  strong  pica  for  a  more  generous  provision 
for  the  people  by  schools,  especially  free  to  **  the  children  of  the  poor."  In  1817  he 
returned  to  the  subject  in  an  extended  passage  in  his  message,  which  would  make 
an  excellent  'fly  leaf*  for  distribution  among  ''all  orders  and  conditions  of  men" 
anywhere  in  behalf  of  universal  education.  No  Southern  State  is  richer  in  an  admU 
Table  literature  of  this  sort  than  Kentucky. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  an  insensibility  to  education  as  a  source  of  personal  power 
and  ])ublic  prosperity  as  an  uncertainty  about  the  way  of  a])plying  it  in  the  building 
of  an  American  State  that  made  the  record  of  Kentucky  in  behalf  of  the  schooling 
of  the  masses  so  barren  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life  as  a  Commonwealth 
It  is  true  there  were  many  disturbing  causes  in  these  years  which  largely  explain 
this  neglect.  Wo  have  already  referred  to  the  characteristic  feature  in  the  early  life 
of  this  State,  that  before  its  adnnsMou  to  the  Union  it  had  been  involved  in  a  long 
and  vexatious  family  diflerence  with  its  mother  beyond  the  mountains,  while,  by  a 
proiligal  outlay  of  toil  aiid  sacrifice,  it  had  done  a  great  service  to  the  new  Ilepublic. 
This  peculiar  training  of  the  leading  people  who  came  to  the  front  in  State  affairs 
gave  to  Kentucky  at  once  a  pioinnience  in  national  affairs  uupreccflented  in  so 
young  a  Commonwealth.  The  passage  of  the  extreme  State  rights  resolutions  in 
1798  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  westward.  This  interest 
was  kept  alive  by  rumors  of  <lisuuion  connected  with  the  great  Southwest,  aggra- 
vated by  the  perpetual  and  bloody  Indian  wars,  and  culminated  in  the  war  with 
Great  Hritain  in  1812-1814,  which  spent  its  fury  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in 
which  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  carried  off  the  bcmors  of  the  land  service.  A  series 
of  able  political  Jca<lers  from  these  two  States,  representatives  of  Southern  ideas  in 
the  new  Southwest,  made  the  (^'ongress  of  the  United  States  the  central  field  of 
activity  for  the  aspiring  young  men  of  the  section-  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
jierpetually  excited  by  calls  to  arms  and  by  the  hardly  less  fierce  struggles  of  polit- 
ical life.  All  these  things,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  penis  ot  pioneer  life,  were 
doubtless  a  valid  reason  for  the  long  neglect  to  make  provision  for  the  schooling  of 
the  people. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  perhaps  more  responsible  than  all  these  conditions  for 
what  came  to  pass  was  the  fact  Cliat  it  became  more  evident  as  tlie  years  went  on 
that  Kentucky  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  coiiserv<itive  and  able  representatives 
in  the  Union  of  the  peculiar  ideal  of  social  life  produced  by  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. The  failure  of  tbe  early  attempts  to  abolish  the  institution  in  Kentucky  sot 
in  motion  a  steady  exo4liis  of  the  class  of  young  men  from  the  State  into  the  opening 
Northwest  whose  presence  at  home  would  have  told  powerfully  in  the  impen<ling 
national  conflict.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  although  originally  largely  represent- 
ing the  progressive  <'lcment  in  Virginia,  the  su<'cessful  public  men  of  Kentuckj',  and 
behind  tbem  the  most  influential  element  of  the  population,  were  committed  at  an 
early  date  to  the  belief  that  the  chief  educational  interest  of  their  Commonwealth 
was  the  training  of  a  superior  class  for  eminence  in  the  learned  professions,  espe- 
cially the  Chris^an  ministry,  law,  and  politics. 

It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  as  early  as  1798 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  subsidizing  a  system  of  county  academies  and  a  State 
university,  with  absolute  neglect  of  the  elementary  education.  Even  in  this  there 
was  an  apparent  advance  on  the  line  of  the  Virginia  scheme  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  provided  that  ea<'h  county  or  district  should  have  a  "college''  tributary  to 
tlie  State  university,  to  which  a  select  few  should  be  admitted  as  free  State  pu])ils 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and  these  seminaries  were  to  be  generously  subsidized  by 
the  State.  It  has  been  alreadj'  shown  how  A'lrginia  rejected  this,  with  the  common 
■cliool  department  of  the  system  proposed  by  her  great  statesman,  and  flung  but  a 
poor  x>ittance  to  the  masses  for  the  support  of  what  came  to  be  justly  regarded  as  "a 
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pauper  school/'  But  the  Kentucky  legislature  took  up  tlie  secondaiy  member  of  fhe 
triple -headed  scheme  of  Jcfierson,  and  for  the  first  thirty  years  in  the  life  of  the 
Stiito  wrought  at  its  establishment  with  remarkable  patience  and  for  the  time  s 
reasonable  liberality. 

A  bonus  of  6,000  acres  of  land  was  given  to  every  eounty  in  the  State  for  the  sap- 
port  of  a  county  academy,  still  a  *'  college''  in  the  pojiular  educational  vocabulary 
of  the  section,  and  a  large  number  of  these  schools  were  founded.  At  the  same  time 
Transylvania  University  at  Lexington  was,  in  theory,  raised  to  the  position  of  s 
State  institution,  although  for  an  entire  generation  the  State  had  given  it  altogether 
but  $20,000.  It  was  on  these  couuty  academics  that  the  first  generations  of  the 
respectable  Kentucky  people  depended  largely  for  the  schooling  of  their  boys,  the 
girls  still  being  left  on  the  back  seat,  with  small  care  for  their  school  instruction. 

But  here  was  again  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  secondary  educa- 
tion can  safely  be  made  the  fulcrum  over  which  the  lever  of  State  education  shall  pry. 
It  IS  possible,  as  European  experience  has  shown,  that  a  national  government  oan 
support  a  magnificent  system  of  university  education,  with  a  limited  annex  for  the 
secondary  studies,  as  long  as  the  demand  for  the  educated  class  is  not  too  great 
and  the  admission  to  the  upper  story  of  life  is  guarded  by  strong  barriers  of  seot^ 
caste,  and  political  privilege.  But  the  absolute  breakdown  of  the  system  of  endowed 
secondary  schools  in  England,  which  has  forced  from  the  greatest  e<lucators  of  the 
-Empire  the  confession  that  in  this  department  of  schooling  their  country  is  behind 
ail  the  leading  European  nations,  was  a  warning  that  might  well  have  been  taken 
by  some  of  our  American  States  had  it  not  come  so  late;  for  the  imperative  con- 
dition of  success  in  any  great  scheme  of  American  public  secondary  education  is 
found  in  the  establishment  of  a  reliable  and  extended  s^^stem  of  elementary  schoolSi 
without  which  the  most  pretentious  academy  or  college  inevitably  sinks  in  rank,  the 
energy  of  its  teachers  being  absorbed  in  setting  green  and  ignorant  youths  on  their 
ftet  in  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

This  was  the  ca))ital  failure  in  the  scheme  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  in  more 
than  one  of  the  Southern  and  original  Central  States.  Below  the  couuty  academyi 
aspiring  to  handle  the  entire  circle  of  the  liberal  education,  was  nothing  but  a  hnd- 
illc  of  elementary  schools,  extemporized  in  neighborhoods  or  supported  b}'  rhnrchoSy 
generally  iuethcieut  for  primary  use  and  quite  useless  to  graduate  a  class  of  pupils 
fit  for  a  proper  secondary  schooling. 

In  giving  these  generous  subsidies,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  reserved  no  right 
of  the  State,  either  over  the  control  of  the  funds  or  the  direction  of  the  instruction. 
These  bountiful  land  grants  were  carelessly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
boards  of  trustees,  often  self-perpetuating.  The  result  was  inevitable.  A  genera- 
tion of  such  experimenting,  whatever  might  have  been  the  temporary  result  on  the 
education  of  the  young  men  who  attended  the  scrhools,  left  the  great  majority  of  these 
academies  financially  bankrupt,  their  generous  endowment  parted  with  "  for  a  song," 
the  avails  of  the  sale  absorbed  in  the  erection  of  the  iirst  building,  often  with  the 
income  and  principal  the  prey  of  incompetents  or  dishonest  speculators.  By  1820 
the  academic  side  o(  the  scheme  came  to  naught. 

The  State  University  only  held  on  a  decade  longer.  From  the  first  the  Transylva- 
nia Seminary  and  University  seemed  to  stand  to  the  diff'erent  religious  bodies  of  the 
State  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  a[)pearance  of  every  new  faculty  was  the  signal 
for  a  fresh  outbreak.  The  conflict  came  to  a  head  when  Dr.  Horace  Holley,  the  great 
liberal  preacher  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  brought  to  Kentucky,  with  the  raost  exag- 
gerated expectations  of  his  friends,  as  president.  Of  the  warfare  provoked  by  his 
administration,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Holley,  and  his  decease  shortly  afterwards  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  Enough  to  say  that  while  Transylvania  remained  a  State 
institution  under  the  nominal  control  of  the  legislature  it  received  within  its  walls 
a  large  number  of  students  afterwards  distinguished  in  local  and  national  affairs, 
among  them  the  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  ,Tefi*erson  Davis.    Bat  the 
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conflict  ended  with  a  victory  for  tbo  opponents  of  State  direction  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation, who  captured  the  institution,  which,  after  a  protracted  strnggle  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  is  now  held  as  a  flourishing  collegiate  school  of  the  Christian  denom- 
ination, probably  a  better  iustitutiun  of  learning  than  ever  before.  The  final  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  the  work  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Meanwhile  the  power  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  somewhat  in  abeyance  dur- 
ing the  first  generation  in  the  life  of  the  State,  was  now  rapidly  coming  to  the  front, 
displayed  in  the  erection  of  a  number  of  denominational  colleges  and  many  acade- 
mies, which  still  remain  the  almost  exclusive  agencies  lor  the  secondary  and  higher 
education  outside  a  few  cities.  Here  was  developed  an  influence  even  more 
unfriendly  to  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  connnon  schooling  than 
under  the  former  experiment.  The  first  generation  of  the  leaders  of  Kentucky  were 
not  especially  enamored  of  ecclesiastical  pretension  in  any  denomination,  and  in 
their  scheme  of  subsidizing  county  academies  and  the  university  appeared  to  have 
shared  the  broad  ideas  of  JelTerson.  But  with  the  downfall  of  this  experiment  came 
in  as  a  practical  necessity  the  activity  of  the  only  set  of  people*  who  for  the  coming 
years  appear  to  have  cherished  a  vital  influence  in  education,  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  different  religious  sects.  Under  their  influence  was  built  up  a  great  number  of 
schools  of  the  average,  occasionally  of  8ui>erior,  merit,  which  in  many  of  the  consid- 
erable towns  of  the  State  still  appear  to  the  leading  class  sufficient  for  all  educa- 
tional necessities,  leaving  the  common  school  for  the  ''common  people."  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  movement  from  1820  to  1850  in  behalf  of  the  common 
school  was  largely  led  by  influential  clergymen.  Peers,  Bullock,  Bishop  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Breckinridge  being  all  eminent  loaders  in  the  church  life  of  the  State. 

By  1821  the  failure  of  the  system  of  subsidized  academies  had  been  so  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  universal  education  was  concentrated  on 
the  support  of  a  system  of  elementary  schooling  for  the  masses.  An  act  was  passed, 
evidently  suggested  by  the  policy  of  Virginia,  setting  apart  one-half  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  literary  fund  to  be  distributed  to  the 
people  for  a  general  system  of  education,  and  the  sum  of  $60,000  was  at  once  found 
avivilable.  Tlien  opposition  came  to  the  front.  For  thirty  years  longer  the  favorite 
policy  appeared  to  be,  after  an  act  of  apparently  creditable  generosity  for  building 
up  a  school  system,  to  reappr()j)ri:ite  funds  thus  established  and  apply  them  to  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  State.  The  history  of  the  common  schools  in  Kentucky 
froni  that  early  period  to  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  records 
in  the  annals  of  the  Republic  of  a  persistent  and  patient  campaign  of  education, 

which,  like 

I'nMiloinH  liattU*,  ouco  begun, 

*  "■  V  *  w  *  * 

Though  baftled  oft,  is  over  won. 

Our  present  limits  will  compel  us  to  halt  on  the  eve  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  opposing  forces,  which  extended  over  the  entire  decade  from  1840  to  1850,  and 
was  closed  by  the  planting  in  the  revised  constitution  of  the  State  a  i)rovision  for 
the  preservation  of  the  State  school  fund  derived  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
United  States  and  its  defense  against  all  comers. 

The  movement  for  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  of  public  elementary  education 
for  the  mnsses  of  tiie  wliito  poo]>le  was  apparently  successful  in  1821  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  literary  fund.  But  the  triumph  was  short-lived.  Within  five  years 
the  legislative  majority  had  captured  and  diverted  the  entire  sum  to  other  uses,  and 
nothing  came  of  the  effort.  A  sliarp  contest  over  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  branch  State  bank  to  Transylvania  and  Central  colleges  seemed  at  first  to  have 
established  a  more  liberal  policy  for  these  schools.  At  the  Bam(>.  time  Kentucky, 
in  connection  with  several  of  the  States,  under  the  lead  of  Maryland;  was  moved, 
both  in  its  legislative  bodies  and  by  its  governor,  to  a  remonstrance  against  the 
restriction  of  the  educational  grants  of  the  national  land  to  the  new  States  of 
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the  Union.  An  elaborato  report  was  made,  strong  resolutions  were  passed,  and  sev- 
eral governors  protested  vigorously  against  the  great  injustice  of  this  policy,  which 
left  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  especially '' out  in  the  cold"  in  this  distribution  of 
school  lands.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  new  Southern  States,  all  the  remaining  new  Commonwealths  shared  in  this  gift, 
and  the  old  thirteen;  for  reasons  of  their  own,  seemed  little  interested  in  claiming  thcir 
rights.  And  it  could  be  said  with  some  share  of  justice  that  inasmuch  as  Virginia 
had  abandoned  her  own  claim  upon  the  whole  territory  of  Kentucky  and  North  Car- 
olina upon  Tennessee,  each  of  these  States  had  within  its  own  borders,  like  Texas 
at  a  later  period,  a  suiBciency  of  land  for  all  educational  uses.  Had  the  original 
appropriation  of  their  legislatures  for  education,  reenforced  by  subsequent  direct 
gifts  from  Congress,  been  carefully  guarded  and  wisely  used,  there  would  have  been 
little  cause  for  such  complaint.  But  the  painful  fact  was  that  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons neither  of  these  States  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  life  was  sufficiently 
in  earnest  concerning  matters  of  universal  education  to  insist  on  any  strong  control 
over  or  a  wise  and  economical  use  of  its  valuable  patrimony. 

The  same  influence  that  created  the  literary  fund  and  urged  the  legislative  demon- 
strations concerning  the  distribution  of  Government  lands  went  further  and  caused 
the  appointment  of  four  commissioners,  of  which  Mr.  William  T.  Barry  was  chair- 
man, to  collect  information  and  devise  a  system  of  schools  proper  for  the  State.  The 
attempt  of  this  committee  to  collect  information  from  the  homo  schools  was  a  failure, 
their  elaborate  inquiries  gcDcrallj'  bringing  no  response.  The  result  was  a  striking 
revelation  of  i)opular  indift'ereuce  to  the  whole  matter.  But  earnest  and  able  responses 
were  secured  from  eminent  statesmen  of  all  sections,  including  Thomas  Jefferson, 
James  Madison,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne.  The  report  of  this  committee 
is  pronounced  to-day  by  the  leading  educators  of  Kentucky  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant deliverances  ever  made  in  the  State  on  the  schooling  of  the  whole  people.  But  it 
fell  dead  on  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Governor  Desha  to  per- 
suade the  fathers  of  the  State  to  try  the  grand  e3q)eriment.  It  did,  however,  bring 
out  in  fnll  force  the  hostility  of  the  average  popular  politician  of  that  day  to  any- 
thing that  would  so  surely,  in  his  estimation,  "disturb  the  political  equilibrium'' 
as  a  general  advance  in  popular  intelligence.  For  eight  years  longer  this  condition 
of  affairs  continued,  as  usual  the  most  intelligent  people  of  the  State  endeavoring, 
by  tho  building  up  of  private,  neighborhood,  and  denominational  schools  of  every 
grade  and  tho  growing  habit  of  sending  young  men  and  women  away  from  home  for 
education,  to  supply  their  own  imperions  need  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  house- 
holds. 

Ill  1828-29  the  new  charter  of  tho  city  of  Louisville  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools,  and  a  beginning  was  made  of  tho  present  nourishing  common  school 
system  of  that  city  by  the  enrollment  of  some  300  pupils,  instructed  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  monitorial  plan  by  two  teachers  at  an  expense  of  $1,000  annually.  But  the 
rising  spirit  of  educational  reform  was  not  daunted  by  the  failure  of  the  movement 
of  1822.  Some  of  the  presidents  of  the  local  colleges  caiuo  ibrward  as  advocates  of 
universal  education,  meetings  were  held,  information  circulated,  and  public  opinion 
again  aroused.  Meanwhile  tho  buildings  of  the  State  Transylvania  University  were 
destroyed  by  lire,  and  the  effort  to  interest  the  legislature  in  tho  institution  was  only 
partially  sueccssful.  The  college  struggled  on  against  a  hopeless  public  indifference 
a  few  years  longer,  and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  religious  denomination 
which  for  tho  past  half  century  and  more  has  eared  for  its  wants  and  now  has  made 
it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  tho  collegiate  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  historians  of  this  period  point  to  Rev.  Benjamin  O.  Peers  as  the  foremost  of 
the  educational  leaders  developed  by  the  emergency  now  upon  the  State.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  them,  ''A  close  examination  into  the  educational  condition  of  Kentucky 
made  by  friendly  eyes  showed  that  in  the  1,100  or  1,200  primary  schools  in  tho  State 
in  1830  there  were  31,831  children  in  school  and  139,142  out  of  school.     One  large 
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county  in  the  State,  whoso  children  nnmhercd  893,  did  not  have  a  school  in  its 
limits  or  a  single  child  at  school.  Large  tiers  of  counties  had  their  children  at 
school  in  proi)ortions  ranging  from  10  to  300;  from  10  to  180;  from  10  to  1-40;  from  10 
to  130.  •  •  •  Even  tho  most  favored  county  in  the  State  in  1830  had  its  children 
at  school  in  proportion  of  10  to  23.  The  number  of  people  in  New  York  who  could 
then  read  and  write,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  was  1  to  3;  while  in 
Kentucky  it  was  1  to  21.  Our  State  was  behind  three-fourths  of  the  monarchical 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  education.  Only  Portugal,  Knssia,  Poland, 
and  France  were  behind  us.  Tho  masses  of  our  people  as  yet  had  manifested  no 
abiding  interest  in  the  edncational  legislation  of  the  State.  Members  of  the  legis- 
lature, when  reproached  for  the  slowness  of  their  movements  upon  this  great 
subject,  always  responded  that  their  constituents  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter." 

It  IS  not  strange  that  in  such  ajuncture  two  pronounced  results  were  sure  looccur. 
The  growing  common  school  public  of  the  Commonwealth  would  bo  stung  to  an  extra 
cfibrt,  both  in  the  direction  of  a  popular  revival  and  action  upon  the  legislature.  Bat 
no  action  of  the  law-making  x)ower  could  bo  expected  at  once  to  meet  an  effectual 
response  from  a  people  still  coutent  with  its  position  as  the  extreme  rear  guard  of 
the  educational  army.  The  legislature  again  responaed  to  the  plea  of  the  influen- 
tial and  devoted  school  men  of  the  State,  and  Rev.  "Sir.  Peers  was  requested  to  make 
a  report  of  his  investigations  among  tho  common  schools  of  New  England  and  New 
York  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  popular  instruction.  In  1830  ho  prepared 
another  of  those  able  and  comprehensive  documents  which  make  the  State  as  cele- 
brated for  its  rich  educational  literature  as  for  its  long  and  almost  inconceivable  pop- 
ular insensibility  to  the  cause  of  general  education.  Mr.  Peers's  report  was  not 
favorable  to  the  attempt  to  establish  a  large  school  fund  as  a  basis  for  a  common 
school  system,  for  tho  perversicm  of  the  Connecticut  fund  and  the  inefficiency  of  that 
of  Xew  York,  these  States  having  tho  only  considerable  school  funds  in  the  Union, 
seemed  to  him  of  unfavorable  import.  He  saw  clearly  that  an  unmistakable  popu- 
lar interest  is  the  only  firm  basis  of  a  movement  to  educate  the  whole  people.  He 
was  also  attracted  by  the  success  of  Massachusetts  in  supporting  her  common  schools 
by  local  taxation  and  snpers'ision  and  recommended  that  as  the  most  feasible  plan. 

But  he  made  the  mistake,  so  common  in  all  tho  States  outside  of  Now  England,  in 
supposing  that  a  "district"  carved  out  of  a  county  or  a  ''township,"  which  is  only 
a  local  name,  can  have  the  qualification  for  local  self-government  of  a  New  England 
'*town.''  Each  of  theso  towns  was  a  genuine  local  republic — from  its  earliest  his- 
tory iustensely  local  and  insulated  in  its  public  interests,  endowed  with  many  of  the 
powers  and  obligations  of  an  American  State.  Many  of  them,  for  a  century  or  more, 
had  been  tho  most  effective  training  schools  in  Christendom  for  tho  ability  and  dis- 
position to  deal  with  a  matter  at  onco  so  personal  and  general  as  public  education. 
Mr.  Peers  suggested  the  division  of  tho  counties  of  Kentucky,  a  now  State  not  yet 
half  a  century  old,  into  artificial  districts,  with  some  of  tho  most  important  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  New  England  town  for  this  special  use. 

On  tho  impulse  of  this  enthusiastic  report  the  legislature  acted  in  the  law  of  1830, 
which  was  founded  on  the  Massachusetts  system,  even  then  unsatisfactory  to  the 
edncational  reformers  of  that  State.  The  county  courts  were  instructed  to  district 
tho  State  and  their  people  were  empowered  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion by  local  taxation.  It  was  urged,  in  objection  to  the  bill,  that  some  twenty 
counties  were  so  sparsely  populated  that  "  tho  heads  of  families  did  not  average  one 
to  the  square  mile,  the  districts  would  be  10  miles  square,  and  the  children  would 
require  a  guard  to  keep  off  the  bears  and  wolves."  It  was  also  urged  that  people 
with  no  property  were  given  the  power  to  tax  those  who  had.  These  ominous  pre- 
dictions unfortunately  proved  to  bo  nearer  the  facts  of  the  case  than  tho  hopes  of  the 
author  of  the  law.  Tho  statute  only  landed  another  literary  corpse  in  tho  edu- 
cational cemetery  of  tho  State.     Not  a  school  district  was  organized  under  its 
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provisions.  The  Mends  of  the  measure,  with  a  chivalry  worthy  of  that  mnoa-abnsed 
name,  moved  to  wake  np  the  pox»nlar  mind  and  heart  for  eight  years  longer,  nntil  a 
more  practical  effort  could  be  attempted. 

The  good  ]»rovidence  which  at  last  committed  the  State  to  the  idea  of  public  edu- 
cation was  the  distributiou  of  the  surplus  revenue  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  1836.  Thus,  after  a  fashion,  was  made  a  late  atonement  for  tlio  manifest  injustice 
of  the  national  policy  in  the  omission  of  the  old  Atlantic  States  in  its  general  distri- 
bution of  school  lands.  The  State  of  Kentucky  received  the  sum  of  $1,433,757.40. 
The  application  of  this  sum  being  left  to  the  decision  of  each  State,  the  friends  of 
popular  education  at  once  moved  for  the  establishment  of  a  common-school  fund, 
and  after  the  usual  legislative  wrangle,  which  raged  around  every  measure  for 
the  educational  advancement  of  the  people,  secured,  an  appropriation  of  $850,000  aa 
a  perpetual  fund  dedicated  'Ho  founding  and  sustaining  a  general  By8t«m  of  public 
instruct  ion." 

In  1838  this  act  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  another  law  ''to  establish  a  system 
of  common  schools  in  Kentucky."  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  $850,000,  was  set 
apart  for  its  aid,  a  school  system  was  put  on  paper,  and,  in  1838,  Rev.  Joseph  J. 
Bullock  was  appointed  the  first  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  new  law 
was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  law,  as  that  of  1830  had  been  on  the  system 
of  Massachusetts.  It  did  not  propose  a  free,  but  a  common  school,  ver^'  moderately 
subsidized  by  the  interest  of  the  State  fund,  the  bonus  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
given  on  condition  that  the  people  of  a  district  should  build  a  schoolhouse  and  lay  a 
tax  to  support  a  school.  In  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  law  a  "campaign  of 
education"  was  again  attempted  in  the  State,  led  by  the  first  State  superintendent 
of  education.  In  this  campaign,  by  popular  addresses  and  the  press,  the  people 
were  informed  and  stimulated  to  efi'ectual  action.  In  1840  a  few  districts  in  tbo 
State  had  been  induced  to  act.  A  school  tax  of  10  to  30  cents  on  the  $100  was 
voted  in  several  counties.  The  town  of  Versailles  is  said  to  have  organized  the  first 
common  school  of  the  State  under  the  act,  and  the  county  of  Wayne  adopted  the 
new  system  entire.  Bishop  Smith,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
appointed  third  superintendent  of  schools,  and  all  things  seemed  ready  for  the  final 
triumph  of  the  good  cause. 

Here,  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  popular  education  in  Kentucky,  we  must  leave  the 
record  of  its  efforts  for  schools.  For  fifty  years  had  the  common  school  public 
of  the  State  labored,  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  "a  faith  not  according  to  knowl- 
edge,*' but  with  a  persistence  and  expenditure  of  personal  and  moi*al  jHtwcr  that 
reflects  imperishable  honor  on  their  State,  in  behalf  of  the  children  against  a  com- 
bination of  hostile  influences  sufficient  to  dampen  the  courage  and  exhaust  the 
patience  of  men  less  in  earnest  and  enthusiastic  than  themselves.  But  now,  appar- 
ently on  the  threshold  of  success,  it  became  apparent  to  this  patriotic  ''army  of  the 
Lord  '*'  that  it  had  only  come  up  to  the  day  of  decision  to  face  a  violent  conflict  such 
as  had  hitherto  not  been  encountered.  All  the  forces  of  opposition  and  reaction 
made  haste  to  combine  for  the  destruction  of  the  new  system.  This  decisive  contest 
was  waged  with  varying  fortunes  through  the  coming  ten  years,  from  1840  to  1850. 
At  last  the  common  people  of  Kentucky  were  aroused  to  the  true  int-erest  of  the 
State,  and  saw  clearly  the  intention  of  the  opponents  of  popular  education.  Happily 
for  the  Commonwealth,  the  great  occasion  found  its  great  leader  in  Dr.  Robert 
Breckinridge,  who  not  only  saved  the  common  school  to  Kentucky,  but  fifteen  yeara 
later  again  came  up  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  fighting  the  good  tight  at  the 
State  and  national  end  of  the  great  issue.  The  detailed  account  of  this  magnificent 
defense  of  the  people's  school  against  all  its  foes,  and  the  final  victory  of  popular 
education  in  Kentucky,  may  woll  introduce  the  history  of  education  in  that  Com- 
monwealth during  the  second  half  century  of  its  life,  from  1840  to  1890. 
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ARKANSAS. 

The  two  remaining  Southwestern  Commonwealths,  whose  statehood  comes  within 
the  range  of  the  period  included  in  this  essay,  are  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  former 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1836,  with  an  area  of  53,830  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  52,000,  the  third  State  carved  out  of  the  vast  **  Louisiana  purchase."  Texas, 
itself  an  empire  in  its  imuiense  area  of  265,780  square  miles,  more  than  ten  times  the 
size  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  212,500,  was  admitted,  then  an  independent 
Republic,  into  the  Union  in  1845,  with  the  proviso  that  it  might  he  afterwards  divided 
into  five  States  in  all,  an  expedient  to  neutralize  the  possibility  of  a  continuous 
accession  of  free  States  out  of  the  '*  Louisiana  district"  of  the  Northwest.  Neither 
Arkansas  nor  Texas  was  in  any  considerable  state  of  advancement  in  the  foundation 
of  educational  institutions  by  1840.  In  each  the  establishment  of  the  State  univer- 
sity was  postponed  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  civil  war. 

In  1827  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  received  the  usual  gift  of  one  township  of  land 
for  a  university;  and  in  1833,  on  receiving  a  valuable  donation  of  school  lauds,  the 
legislature  devised  a  plan  for  leasing  all  the  school  lauded  property  of  the  State. 
In  1838  the  price  of  such  lands  was  fixed,  first  at  $10,  afterwards  at  $6  per  acre. 
But  in  1844  the  State  turned  the  72  sections  of  the  university  estate  into  the  common 
fund  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  1855  reduced  the  price  to  $4  an  acre.  What- 
ever of  educational  value  was  established  previous  to  this  time  was  in  the  line  of 
the  private,  family,  and  church  substitutes  for  a  system  of  public  instruction,  com- 
mon to  the  early  life  of  all  the  Southern  and  several  of  the  Northern  States. 

In  1836  an  article  was  placed  in  the  first  constitution  of  Arkansas  which  was  good 
enough  in  itself  to  excite  a  great  hope,  but  was  destined  to  bide  its  time  for  a  long 
probation  before  its  prophecy  became  a  recognized  condition  of  society,  on  the  bitter 
side  of  the  Red  Sea  of  reconstruction  through  wbich  eleven  of  the  fifteen  Southern 
Common  wealths  marched  to  a  final  destiny  far  more  glorious  than  the  dreams  of 
their  enthusiastic  leaders  of  the  earlier  days. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  1836  reads  as  follows : 

Article  VII.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  commnnityy 
being  essential  to  the  preserviition  of  a  free  government,  and  ditfusing  the  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  State  being 
highly  conduruve  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  this  State  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  apply  any  funds  which  may 
bo  raised  from  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  for  which  they  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  general  assembly  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, and  agricultural  improvements,  by  allowing  rewards  and  immunities  for  the 
Eromotion  and  improvement  of  arts,  science,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  natural 
istor^',  and  countenance  and  encourage  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and 
morality. 

TE?CA8. 

Tlie  portion  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  which,  under  the  name  of  Texas,  had  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  been  a  sort  of  *'  no  man's  land''  of  border  contention,  in 
1835  revolted  from  this  dominion,  and  under  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  men  of 
extraordinary  ability,  representiug  every  section  of  the  United  States,  achieved  its 
independence.  After  a  brief  period  of  existence  as  the  "Republic  of  Texas," it  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845. 

In  nothing  did  the  fathers  of  Texas  vindicate  their  claim  to  statesmanship  so  con- 
clusively as  in  their  original  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people.  While  yet  a 
Republic,  in  1839,  the  legislature  granted  3  leagues  of  land  in  each  county  for  a  gram- 
mar school  or  academy,  increased  in  1840  to  4  leagues.  The  chief  justice  and  two 
associate  justices  were  made  a  school  board  for  each  county  to  protect  the  lands  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds.    In  the  more  progressive 
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provUiiinH.  TLt>  fHeitiUof  tlieitioDMnrc,  Tritliacliiviilry  worlby  of  tbat  miica-abtuMl 
u:.tiii',  iiiuviil  tt>  u-nke  ai>  ttin  jmiiuliii-  iiiiud  and  lit.>;irt  for  pight  yeara  longer,  until  • 
mi<rr  ]>rai't'irul  efl'ort  i-unlil  1h'  :itlciii]it«il. 

Till-  ffooil  I'l'Ovidcnre  wliiiUi  iit  latt  I'limitiitted.  the  Stnte  to  the  ideit  of  public  eda- 
i-:itlim  vaK  Ihe  dii'tribnti-iji  «f  the  Hiirplus  Tovuniitt  l>y  the  Uii[ted  Stiitm  Ciowrumeut 
iu  I83t'>.  Tbiu,  nftcT  ii  fiishioii,  v-iih  uiiido  a  lute  iLttniciiit-nt  lor  the  iiianifRsI  iujiisticD 
III'  (hu  uutiouul  iK>lii-.v  iu  the  oiiiiNsiun  of  tlii-  old  Atlantic  StiitO!!  in  ilit  fC(>]i(>r:il  diiitri- 
liiili.iu  of  Hchool  liiudK.  ITiP  Stota  of  Kuntiuky  meived  llie  kiiiu  of  $l,'t:i3,T3T.-ia 
Thi'  up[>li  lilt  inn  of  thii>  Hum  being  left  to  thr  ilfi-iKioii  of  eiirli  -State,  llio  friundit  of 
pO|iiiliir  cdurntiiin  at  once  moved  for  tlio  CMtulilisliiueiit  uf  ii  [iiniiiiou-whool  fnntl, 
and  After  the  tinnal  le^isliitive  wrnn);lo,  irliieh  ruged  iiroiiiid  every  nienanre  for 
the  rdiicatiounl  wlviiucomtiut  of  the  jioople,  svciired  an  n]iproj>riiition  of  #850,000  as 
o  jwriietnul  fuud  dcdicnted  ''to  fiiuu<liu<,'  and  aiistiiiniag  u  geuotal  Byal«ni  of  public 
iD"tnictiun.'' 

In  lKt8  this  act  van  folluii-cd  T)y  the  pOHiiage  of  nnotlior  law  ''toeetnhlisli  a  By)it«ni 
of  rominouschouU  in  Kentucky."  The  interest  of  the  xchool  fnlid,  $Kr>O,l>0l>,  wiih  sat 
apart  fur  its  aid,  a  Kchoul  nyHlciu  ■was  ]>ut  on  ]ia|)ur,  and,  in  IKtS,  licv.  Josi>]>k  J. 
Bulliu'li  was  np]ioint«d  tlie  Hrat  Kii)icriiitoiid»ut  uf  piililk  iiiHtnirtioii.  The  now  law 
was  fruiued  on  the  battle  of  the  Xew  York  law,  as  that  of  1830  bad  beeu  ou  the  aysteia 
uf  MaBsucliuiictts.  It  did  not  propose  a  tW-e,  l>ut  a  couiuioii  iirhoo],  very  moderately 
HubMiili7:ed  by  the  inteiest  of  the  Stiito  fund,  the  bonus  of  the  <'omiiioii wealth  to  bs 
givt-n  ou  condition  That  the  jipople  of  a  distri<'t  should  build  a  KUhoolhoUKe  and  lay* 
tax  to  support  a  Hehool.  Iu  eounectiuu  with  the  patmago  of  the  law  a  ''oamjiaigu  of 
iHliieation''  was  again  attvni]ilu(l  in  tlie  State,  led  by  the  firat  Ktuto  su peri ul«u dent 
of  edueation.  ]ii  this  oaiiipaiKU'  l>y  popular  addreiuw'H  and  Iho  iiress,  the  people 
were  infonucil  and  Htiiuiilati-d  to  elfectual  aetjon.  Iu  1«40  n  few  dial ri eta  in  the 
State  bad  beeu  iudm-ed  to  ait.  A  suhool  tax  of  10  to  3()  ccutH  on  the  flOO  waa 
vote<l  in  svvernl  eounlies.  The  tuwu  of  ^'ersaillos  in  said  to  have  orgaui/ed  the  first 
eonimim  mIiuoI  of  the  State  under  tlie  net.  and  the  lonnty  of  Wayne  adopted  the 
uew  system  entire.  ItiKhop  Smith,  of  the  rrolcstiiul  KpiHeopal  Churcb,  was 
aptHiinted  third  Nnperiuleiident  of  acbooln.  and  all  thin;;s  seemed  ready  for  llie  final 
triuuijih  of  thfl  good  cause. 

Ilere,  at  the  Hupremr  ertais  of  popular  education  in  Iventneky,  we  mast  leave  tha 
roeord  of  its  elforts  for  sehoota.  Fur  fifty  years  had  tlie  common  eohool  pukUo 
of  tlie  Stiile  laliored,  soiuetimcH,  perjiaps,  with  "a  faith  not  accordiug  to  Icnowl- 
edjie."  but  with  it  perHiatenee  iiud  e-ipenditore  of  iieraoual  and  mor»l  power  tuBt 
r-'llects  imiierishalilo  hc-u«r  on  their  State,  in  liehalf  of  tha  children  ngniiw*  »  «»m. 
btnaliou  of  hostile  iutlucuces  suffieiettt  to  dsmpi^u  th«  lyiiimg^  n^M^na^h» 
patience  of  men  leas  iu  earnest  and  cnthnsinetie  ttiuti  II 
eutly  ou  the  threshold  of  suoc«a(>.  it  li<>eBnw  »|^Mreatl* 
Lord"  that  it  had  only  come  up  to  tbc  riaynf  AeeMoaC 
as  bad  hitherto  not  been  euronntercd.  All  tlin  ( 
iiiaile  haste  to  combiue  fur  the  destruction  of  (1 
was  waged  with  vnryiiif!  fortunes  thi'ougli  tlw# 
At  last  the  comuinu  people  of  KeiitocLy  V 
State,  and  saw  dearly  the  in  Ij^ntloii  of  tbBflpp«tirMl»nfi>*> 
fur  the  Commonwealth,  the  t(roat  ooeanlun  ftiniH^J 
Bntekiuridge,  who  not  only  8»ve4  Iti^ 
later  again  cudh 
State  and  n.ttional  end  o 
defense  of  the  people's 
education  In  Kei 
inon  wealth  during  thu^ 
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AKKAXSAS. 

The  tiro  remaining  Soatlmeateni  Cuuiiiiuiin'i'altbH.  wbtasi'  et-ntebood  comeH  within 
the  range  of  the  iierLod  inclndcd  la  Ihia  osaay.  are  Arkausas  aud  Ti'xne.  The  furmi-r 
vas  wlmitteil  to  tho  Union  in  IK^,  with  au  ate.i  of  53,830  square  miles  and  a  i>upu- 
latioiiof  5:1.000,  the  tliint  Statei-urveduiit  uf  the  vant ''LouiHianapnrchaHt'.*'  Tr.va«, 
itself  iiu  ompire  in  its  iniiieiisc  urea  ut'  2I>5,T80  £(|nare  miles,  more  than  ten  tinus  the 
size  of  Xeiv  York,  n'ilb  »  pojiulation  of  212,500,  vaa  aUmitteil.  then  an  inde]>endent 
Kepulilie.  into  the  Tiiion  iu  1815.  with  the  provia"  tliut  it  might  be  afteivurds  divided 
into  live  StatcH  in  all,  an  pxpedient  to  ueutmliie  the  iiossiliility  "f  ft  eoutimioue 
aecessioQ  of  free  States  mit  of  th<>  'Louisiana  ilUtriet"  of  the  Northwest.  Neither 
Arkantiiis  nor  Texas  was  in  iiny  enusideral'le  state  of  ailvaueenieut  in  the  foundation 
of  edni'ationnl  iD-ititiitiouii  by  1840.  In  each  the  eslablishment  of  the  State  univer- 
sity was  poslponvd  to  a  period  snl-sPqneiit  to  the  civil  war. 

In  1827  the  Temtory  of  ArkansHO  rei'eiveil  the  usnal  gift  of  one  township  of  land 
fov  a  university;  avid  in  1833,  on  receiving  a  vuluuble  donation  of  sehool  lunds,  the 
legislature  devised  a  )>lan  for  leasing  all  the  Bchool  laudeil  property  of  the  S^'tate. 
In  1838  the  price  of  sucli  lands  was  fixed,  lirst  at  $10,  afterwards  at  $6  per  acre. 
Bnt  iu  1M4  the  .State  turned  the  7J  sectiana  of  the  university  estate  into  the  common 
fund  for  the  support  of  sebools,  and  iu  1855  reduced  the  price  to  $1  au  acre.  What- 
ever of  educational  value  was  established  previous  to  tbis  tinio  was  in  the  line  of 
the  private,  family,  and  elinrch  substitutes  for  a  system  of  public  instruction,  eom- 
muD  to  the  early  life  of  all  the  Sontheru  and  several  of  the  Northern  State.t. 

Iu  1836  an  article  was  placed  in  the  flrst  coustitution  of  Arkansas  which  was  good 
eoongh  in  itself  to  excili-  ii  great  hope,  bnt  was  destined  to  bidu  its  tiiiic  for  u  long 
probation  before  its  prophecy  became  a  rerognixed  t-omlition  of  society,  on  the  bitter 
side  of  the  Kcd  ,?ea  of  reroustrui'tion  through  which  oleTeu  of  the  lifteen  Sonthern 
CotumoDwealtlia  marched  to  a  final  destiny  far  more  glorious  thau  the  dreams  of 
their  enthusiastic  leaders  of  the  earlier  days. 

The  coDStitutioual  provision  of  ItJ.'M)  rends  as  follows: 

Articlk  VII.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  dtfl'used  through  a  eonnnnntty, 
being  essential  to  the  preKervation  of  a  free  government,  anil  ililluKing  the  oppor- 
tnoiliM  and  advantages  of  cdneatiou  through  the  varioua  parts  of  the  Stale  being 
highly  condnrive  to  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  tn  provide 
by  law  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the 
United  States  tii  tnis  State  for  the  use  of  school?,  nuil  to  apply  any  fninls  whicli  may 
111  raisetl  from  suoh  lands,  or  from  any  mlier  souree,  tn  the  aeooniplishment  of  the 
*  al{Jsct  tor  H'hieh  tbcy  are  or  may  be  intended.  The  geueral  assembly  shall,  from 
*'~~iatA  time,  pass  sncb  laws  as  shall  be  calculated  to  encourage  intellectual,  ecicD- 
"  — 1  agrjonlturul  improvements,  by  allowing  ri'wnnls  and  immunities  for  tho 

'  'mprorement  of  arts,  seii-ni^e,  commerce,  maun  fact  ures,  anil  natnral 

-  '--  '  e  the  principles  of  humanity,  industry,  and 

TEXAS. 

which,  nnder  the  natne  of  Texas,  had  fot 
'  ''no  man's  lunil"  of  border  contention,  in 
ider  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  men  of 
section  of  tho  Vnited  f^tntes.  ncliieved  its 
istenea  as  tho  "Republic  of  Texas," it  was 

rindicate  their  claim  to  statesmanship  so  con- 

tat  the  education  of  the  people.     While  yet  a 

it«d  3  loaguei  of  land  in  each  connty  fora  graiu- 

4  leagues.     The  chief  justice  and  two 

ird  flvr  eaeh  connty  to  protect  tho  lands  and 

of  tha  fonAs.     In  the  more  progressiva 
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counties  scliools,  generally  of  the  academic  Bort,  i^cro  set  m}}  and  tLe  neighborhood 
system,  resembling  tbo  old  Southern  type,  inaugurated.  The  constitution  of  1836 
"was  silent  on  the  subject  of  education ;  but  in  1839  three  leagues  of  laud  were  set 
apart  for  two  colleges,  and  every  tenth  section  of  the  vast  tcrritoiy  granted  to  rail- 
roads and  a  navigation  company  was  added  to  the  generous  school  domain.  Out  of 
thcso  and  subsequent  donations,  all  of  which  by  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union 
were  reserved  to  the  State,  Texas  found  itself  in  1865  possessed  of  a  school  fund  in 
public  lands  equal  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  favored  Commonwealths  of 
the  Northwest. 

But  the  slow  growth  of  the  State  before  the  war,  its  interminable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  the  system  of  disposing  of  school  lands,  which  oftou  seems  to  have  been 
designed  rather  to  invito  population  than  to  school  the  children,  greatly  delayed 
tho  growth  of  the  public  school  until  the  last  fifteen  years.  Since  that  period  the 
increase  has  been  so  rapid  that  in  1890  there  were  150  graded  free  public  schools  in 
as  many  cities,  villages,  and  counties,  a  number  probably  as  largo  as,  at  that  date, 
in  all  tho  old  Atlantic  Southern  States.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  tho  State  has 
established  a  university  for  academic  and  ono  for  industrial  education,  both  well 
housed,  well  supported,  and  embarked  on  a  fair  career  of  progress,  with  a  State 
normal  school,  a  similar  arrangement  for  colored  youth,  and  a  large  supply  of 
private  academies. 

But  this  history  of  progress  belongs  to  that  period  in  which  tho  details  of  the 
great  movement  of  the  half  century  of  educational  revival  in  the  United  States — 
1840-1890 — should  be  written.  It  remains  only  to  reproduce  here,  for  convenient 
reference,  the  elaborate  provisions  for  general  and  university  education  at  different 
times  placed  in  the  constitution  of  Texas.    These  read  as  follows: 

[Constitution  of  1845.] 

Article  X. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  c|f  knowledge  being  cRsentiai  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  shall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property^ 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  legislature  to  set  apart  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  State  derivable  from  taxation  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  8U])port  of  free  public  schools,  an<l  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  nsc;  and  until  such  times  as  the  leg- 
islature shall  provide  lor  the  ostablishmont  of  suth  schools  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  State  the  fund  thus  created  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Skc.  3.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  for  public  schools  to  tho  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
State  shall  not  be  alienated  in  fee  nor  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantum 
of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appropriated  by  tho  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  other  counties. 

[CoDslitutionof  1S6C.] 

Article  X. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  tho  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  sliall  bo  tho  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
this  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  Tho  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State;  and,  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  tho  funds,  lauds,  or  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appropri- 
ated, or  that  hereafter  may  be  set  apart  and  appropriated,  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  shall  constitute  tho  public  school  fund;  and  said  fund, 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  bo  a  perpetual  fund  exclusively  for  the 
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education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
bo  made  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.  And  nntil 
such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  State  the  fund  thus  created  and  the  income  derived  therefrom 
shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  free 
common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  alternate  sections  of  laud  reserved,  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
heretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  ma<le,  to  railroad  companies  or  other  cor- 
porations, of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal  improvements  or  for  the  development 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  perpetual 
school  fund  of  the  State;  Provided,  That  if  at  anytime  hereafter  any  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  this  State  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  of  said  sale  the  jurisdiction 
over  said  land  shall  be  veste<l  in  the  United  States  Government,  in  such  event  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  shall  become  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school 
fund  of  thr' State,  and  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  sale  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it  may  deem 
expedient :  rrovided.  That  in  cases  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  actual  set- 
tlers: And  provided  further.  That  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  grant  relief 
to  purchasers  by  granting  further  time  for  payment,  but  shall  in  all  cases  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  lana  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  puldic  school 
fund,  and  that  all  interest  accruing  upon  such  sales  shall  be  a  part  of  the  income 
belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  to  an  appropriation  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate,  or  loan,  or  invest,  except 
as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  annually 
the  income  which  may  bo  derived  from  said  fund  for  educational  purposes,  under 
such  system  as  it  may  adopt;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  principal  sum 
now  on  hand  and  arising  Irom  sales  of  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
such  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Sec.  6.  All  public  lands  which  may  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
State  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such  terms 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  prescribe,  and  tho  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  bo  added  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  of  tho 
State;  but  each  county  shall  receive  tho  full  benelit  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
proceeds  of  tho  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively:  Provided,  That  the 
lauds  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  such 
county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  Tho  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purpoFcs:  Providid,  The  taxes  levied  shall  be  distributed  from  year  to  year  as  the 
same  may  bo  collected :  And  provided,  That  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax  which 
may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  exclusively 
ap])ropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Africans  and  their 
children;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  schools  among 
these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  for,  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  univei*sities  shall  constitute 
a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  univerfsities,  and  until  the  university  or 
universities  arc  located  and  commenced  the  principal  and  the  interest  arising  from 
the  principal's  investment  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the  jjerpetual  public  school 
fund  in  sections  4  and  5  in  this  article  of  the  constitution;  and  the  legislature  shall 
have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  university  fund  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
the  maintenance  of  said  universities,  and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make 
such  provisions,  by  law,  as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  400,000  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and  set  apart,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  law  approved  August  30,  A.  D.  1856,  for  the  benefit  of  a  lunatic 
aK3'lum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one-fourth  part  for  each,  and  the  said 
fund  shall  never  be  diverted  for  any  other  purpose.  The  said  lands  may  be  sold  and 
the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  school  fund.  Tho  income  of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  such  institutions,  and  until  so  applied  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  an  ollicer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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His  term  of  office  shall  be  fonr  years,  aud  his  aDuual  salarv  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,000,  payable  at  stated  times;  and  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent 
of  public  education  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and 
shall  have  the  general  management  and  control  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  and 
common  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 
Sec.  11.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantum 
of  the  lands  for  the  ]>urpo8e8  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appro]»riated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  State  toother 
counties ;  and  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they  were  entitled 
for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  the  location,  sur- 
veying, and  i)rocuring  the  patents  for  said  lands,  and  of  paying  for  the  same  with 
any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
to  bo  so  located,  surveyed,  and  patented,  to  be  divided  according  to  quality,  allow- 
ing to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and  timber. 

In  some  respects  the  details  of  the  constitutional  provisions  for  education  in  Texas 
have  been  changed,  due  information  concerning  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

IOWA. 

Turning  to  the  new  Northwest  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  was  incladed  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  we  find  the  State  of  Iowa,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1838, 
admitted  to  the  I.'^nion  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  55,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  82,000.  Even  before  its  existence  a«  an  independent  Territory  the  city  of 
Dubuque  built  the  first  public  schoolhouse  in  1833.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature,  in  1839,  was  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  "a 
common  school  or  schools  in  each  county  for  all  white  children  and  youth  from  5  to 
21,  school  districts  to  be  governed  each  by  three  trustees."  In  1840  a  more  compre- 
hensive law  was  passed.  In  1841,  five  years  before  the  admission  of  Iowa  to  the 
Union,  a  State  superintendency  of  schools  was  established,  to  be  suspended  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  revived  in  the  first  general  plan  for  common  school  educationi 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1846. 

The  first  constitutional  provision  of  the  new  State  of  Iowa,  made  in  1846,  reads  as 
follows : 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  aud  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  schools  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distrib- 
uting the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  1).  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without 
leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

Skc.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year:  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keen  up  and  support 
such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of'the  public  fund 
during  such  neglect. 

Skc.  4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exolusivelj'  a])plied,  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  anion*;  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such  districts, 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

Skc.  5.  The  general  assemblv  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disxiositiou  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  liereafier  be  reserved  or 
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granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State  for  the  nso  of  a 
university,  and  the  funds  aecrning  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any 
other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remnin  a  permanent  fund  the 
interest  of  which  shall  bo  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such 
branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  gt  ant. 
And  it  shiiU  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide 
effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said 
university. 

MISSOURI. 

In  1820  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  organized  in  1804  as  a  part  of  ♦ihe  vast  upper 
"District  of  Louisiana,"  was  admitted  to  the  Union — the  result  of  the  first  grand 
conflict  and  compromise  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republic  on  the  contested  ques- 
tion of  negro  slaver}'.  The  prohibition  against  the  '* peculiar  institution''  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Northwest  Territory  did  not  affect  the  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  had  been  secured  to  the  slavery  jtropaganda  by  the  original 
contents  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  Republic  came  in  possession  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  original  French  occupants  who  were  found  in  St.  Louis  in  1804  were 
gradually  outnumbered  by  the  incoming  of  inmiigrants  from  all  the  States.  In  1810 
there  were  10,000  people  in  Missouri,  all  concentrated  in  a  strip  of  territory  upon  the 
Mississippi  River  15  to  20  miles  wide.  In  1808  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  State  was 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  by  1815  all  Indian  titles  were  canceled.  In  1811 
came  the  great  earthquake  which  upheaved  a  region  300  square  miles  in  extent,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  St.  Francis  River.  In  1812  the  population  had  increased  to  12,000, 
scattered  through  five  counties,  each  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  New  England  State, 
and  in  1820  there  were  6<),000  people  in  fifteen  counties.  In  1804  St.  Louis  was  a 
French  village  of  180  log  houses,  the  logs  being  set  upright,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  1809  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1820  "  had  streets  of  brick 
houses  like  Philadelphia,''  232  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  and  419  of  wood.  In  1808 
the  second  newspaper  published  west  of  the  Mississippi  appeared  at  St.  Louis,  the 
first  having  been  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  1794.  There  were  1,400  people  in  the  city 
in  1811,  briefly  described  by  the  epithet  of  the  first  judge  of  a  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  court 
as  ^^hotorogenous."  There  were  12  stores  and  an  annual  trade  of  $250,000,  largely 
in  **  barter.'- 

From  four  to  six  months  was  the  regulation  time  of  a  voyage  by  an  ordinary  flat- 
boat  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  although  a  sailboat  could  make  the  passage  in 
thirty  days.  But  in  1817  the  first  steamboat  puffed  leisurely  up  to  the  wharves  of 
the  little  metropolis,  although  that  sort  of  craft  had  been  navigating  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  since  1811.  By  1819  the  whistles  of  sixty-three  steamers  were  waking 
the  echoes  of  the  boundless  wilderness  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf.  The  Bank 
of  Missouri,  established  in  1816,  had  286  of  its  780  shares  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men ;  for  many  of  the  original  families  had  prospered  greatly  in  wealth  by  the  rise 
in  value  of  their  estates.  The  Southern  population,  originally  in  a  majority 
among  the  immigrants  to  this  the  northern  borderland,  flowed  into  this  new  province, 
where  ''with  two  days'  work  a  week  one  could  do  as  much  as  iu  a  full  week  down 
East."  There  also  came  a  growinix  contingent  from  the  old  States,  even  New  Eng- 
land sending  some  of  her  most  ndiable  elements  of  population  to  this  new  land. 

The  early  settlers  from  the  old  States  found  little  of  any  sort  of  education  in 
this  new  Territory.  At  first  Missouri  was  only  a  portion  of  the  vast  **  District  of 
Louisiana,''  under  the  Territorial  law  of  Indiana.  The  population  at  once  felt  the 
striving  of  the  American  spirit,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  an  independent  organi- 
zation of  government  and  *'  that  funds  and  lands  should  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  a  French  and  English  school  in  each  county,  in  which  also  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  taught.''  Eight  of  these 
fifteen  petitioners  were  French.  In  1807  the  unpopular  administration  of  Governor 
Wilkinson  was  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Lewis,  one  of  the  partners 
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p\  the  famor.s  Lewis  and  Clarko  wcstcni  ox|)loring  expedition.  In  1812  Congresa 
orlen'tl  that  *' all  lands  not  of  private  nwnorsliip  1)C  reserved  for  sehool  purposes" 
in  a  dozen  of  the  larger  villages  of  the  new  Territory.  This  grant  was  oonfinned  in 
18,'il,  with  the  resnlt  that  St.  Louis  ultimately  came  into  possession  of  a  great  landed 
estate,  from  Avhich  an  annual  income  of  $50,000  to  $60,000  is  realized  at  the  present 

time  for  common  school  i^urposes.     For  this  the  city  was  indebted  to  Mr.  F , 

a  native  of  Virginia,  who  made  a  Imrsehack  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  AVashington 
to  carry  the  measure  through.  In  1812  Missouri  was  grantcd.a  full  Territorial  exist- 
enre,  witli  a  legislature,  one  house  heing  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative 
conniil  olniue  members,  which  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  eighteen  chosen  by  the  lower  house. 

As  early  as  1791  the  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  boasted  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  library  and  several  valuable  works  of  art,  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  original  French  settlers  "were  unable  to  read.  In  1811  there  were  two  schools 
in  the  little  city,  one  kept  by  a  young  lawyer  who  afterwards  became  chief  justice 
of  the  State,  the  other  by  a  Frenchman,  J.  B.  Tradeau,  who  held  on  for  fifty  years, 
from  1771  to  1825.  But  all  these  were  x^rivato  institutions.  ''As  yet  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  Territory  as  a  public  school."  In  1811  the  Catholic  College,  now 
the  St.  Louis  University,  was  founded  in  St.  Louis.  In  1817  the  first  step  was  taken 
toward  organization  for  public  school  purposes  in  the  city,  one  member  of  the  board 
being  the  rising  young  politician,  Thomas  11.  Benton.  But  for  twenty-one  years 
longer  the  oflort  was  directe«l  chiefly  to  carrying  on  the  almost  hopeless  suit  for  the 
recovering  of  the  vacant  lauds  ceded  to  the  city  by  Congress.  In  1820  the  State  had 
received  the  usual  grant  of  public  domain  for  common  schools  and  a  university', 
with  the  addition  of  valuable  '•  saline  lands"  at  a  later  period.  It  w.a8  1838,  and 
''after  much  contention,"  before  the  first  public  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  State  University  was  established  in  a  very  moderate  way  at  Coluujbia  in  1844. 
The  common  school  domain  consisted  of  1,190,137  acres,  with  10,000  acres  for  a  univer- 
sity. It  was  not  iintil  1842  that  the  first  public  schoolhousc  was  erected  in  St.  Louis,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,(X)0,  By  1835  the  legislature  moved  for  a  survey  of  school  lands  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  the  State.  But  few  township  schools  were  established  beforcl837. 
In  1813,  when  the  State  had  a  population  of  400,000,  Pr.  AVilliam  G.  Eliot,  long  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  educational  men  of  Missouri,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut 
that  *•  there  was  no  public  school  system  in  St.  Louis."  There  were  four  public 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  500  pupils;  their  management  was  almost  entirely 
left  to  the  teachers,  although  nominally  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  directors 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  great  expectation  from  tin;  landed  property,  still  m  the 
courts,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education,  an  income  of  $4,000  being  all 
that  could  be  secured,  while  the  present  arrangement  was  utterly  iuefticient  for  the 
jiublic  demand.  There  were  100  children  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  parochial 
schools.  "There  were  80,000  people  in  St.  Louis  before  there  was  anything  done  in 
behalf  of  public  instruction.''  Indeed  the  historian  declares:  "Up  to  1842  Mis- 
souri, despite  the  jiatriotic'  injunctions  of  her  citizens  to  the  contrary,  liad  done  but 
little  to  favor  the  «a'.ise  of  popular  education/' 

In  1839  Boone  County  obtained  the  university  at  Columbia  by  the  payment  of 
$117,900,  and  $70,000  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  Rcminary  lands.  In  1840  build- 
ings were  (rccted;  but  for  twentyJive  years  the  legislature  gave  no  support.  Uni- 
versity lands,  then  sold  "  for  a  song,"  are  now  valued  at  $4,500,000.  It  was  nine  years 
before  the  university  was  really  on  its  feet.  In  1834-35  an  act  was  jiassed  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands  granted  for  schools.  In  1839  a  State  system 
of  schools  was  established  by  a  law  creating  a  superintendent,  C  to  18  being  the 
school  age,  and  in  1842  thirteen  counties  of  the  State  received  school  money.  In 
18-13  10,000  and  in  1844  21,000  pupils  were  in  attendance  on  the  schools.  By  1850  the 
number  had  risen  to  73,0CK),  with  a  distribution  of  $27,000. 
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But  the  ''concliiBion  of  tbe  whole  matter"  was  that  up  to  1840,  twenty  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  State,  with  such  opportiinitica  as  were  granted  to  no  Western 
Commonwealth,  Missouri  still  ^^ lingered,  shi^'c^ing  on  the  brink,  and  feared  to 
launch  away"  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  public  schooling  of  her  children.  The 
loud  call  to  the  leadership  of  the  new  West,  through  the  location  of  the  possible 
metropolis  of  the  Republic  near  the  junction  of  her  two  great  rivers,  had  been  thrown 
away  for  the  poor  privilege  of  adding  another  to  the  roll  of  slave-holding  Common- 
wealths. Outride  of  St.  Louis  and  a  few  rising  cities  and  towns  the  common  schools 
had  little  success,  even  till  the  coming  on  of  the  civil  war.  But  no  State  has  more 
splendidly  deiuonstrated  the  determination  of  the  American  people,  throngh  what- 
ever diilu-ulties  and  delays,  to  educate  the  children  for  American  citizenship  than 
Missouri  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  nobly  redeeming  the  promise  of  her 
original  constitution  of  1820,  which  loads  off  in  this  prophetic  strain: 

Akticle  VI.— 0/  education. 

Skctiox  1.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
State;  and  the  general  assembly  whall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  dam- 
age such  lands  as  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  grant. 
One  school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township  as  soon  as  i)racticable  and 
necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

Six.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  grante<l  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
souice  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  permanent 
security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLTOIBIA. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Washington  that  in  his  first  message  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States  he  should  invoke  the  tittention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of 
the  educational  question,  and  in  his  own  guarded  way  suggest  the  direct  interference 
of  the  Xational  Legislature  in  its  favor.  The  fonnding  and  occnpation  of  the  city 
bearing  his  name  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  more  positive  and  practical  presentation 
of  his  edu<*ational  views.  Ho  had  long  pondered  the  lurking  danger  of  the  obstinate 
differences  of  nationality,  sect,  and  section  to  the  new  Republic,  and  through 
the  exasperating  and  discouraging  experiences  of  the  war  period  had  learned  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  destroy  a  Union  not  half  ai)preciate<l  by  the  masses  and  fought 
over  with  bitterness  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  His  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  where  the  promis- 
ing young  men  of  all  portions  of  the  country  could  bo  educated  together  into  a 
patriotic  pride  and  affection  for  their  whole  country  through  observation  of  the 
opcratiims  of  the  Federal  (Government  that  might  be  a  daily  instruction  in  good 
citizenship  and  a  preparation  for  a  public  career.  At  his  death  he  left  what  seemed 
at  the  time  and  under  the  promise  of  the  investment  a  generous  sum  in  the  stock  of 
a  projected  canal  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  of  the  higher  learning. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  success  of  a  project  so  broad  and  beneficent. 
Each  section  of  the  country  had  already  built  up  its  own  school  of  the  superior 
education.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  and  Mary,  with  other  colleges  of  less  note,  wore  buttressed  by  an  environ- 
ment of  academical  seminaries,  each  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  representing  one  of 
the  great  rival  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
ascertain  what  has  become  of  this  donation  of  Washington,  or  if  indeed  it  ever  rep- 
resented a  definite  value.    The  fate  of  the  original  plan  of  a  national  university  at 
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the  National  Capital  was  proplietic  of  all  separate  attempts  iu  the  same  direction.- 
While  numerous  schools  of  various  grades  have  boldly  assumed  the  name  "national," 
no  institution  of  learning  has  yet  been  established  in  Washington  to  whose  merits 
the  rapidly  increasing  fraternity  of  colleges  and  universities  has  done  homage  as 
the  legitimate  head  of  the  American  system  of  universal  education. 

But  could  Washington  have  foreseen  the  present  condition  of  educational  affairs  in 
the  great  and  beautiful  city  that  bears  his  name,  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  even  he  might  have  acknowledged  that  in  all  essential  respects  the 
National  Capital  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  university  in  a  way  that  no  institu- 
tion of  learning,  however  famous,  could  be.  With  its  excellent  system  of  common 
schools,  probably  in  general  efficiency  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  American  city,  and 
in  some  respects,  notably  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  the  best  in  the 
Union ;  the  Catholic  College  at  Georgetown,  with  Columbian  and  Howard  univer- 
sities already  established;  the  group  of  private  denominational  and  professional 
schools;  the  national  library,  now  sure  of  a  permanent  home,  with  the  numerous  and 
valuable  collections  of  books  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government;  the 
gathering  of  scientific  men  of  national  reputation  in  connection  with  Governmental 
operations;  the  National  Museum  and  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court;  the  development  of  music  and  establishment  of  one 
valuable  gallery  of  art;  the  great  variety  of  associations,  clubs,  and  groups  of  edu- 
cational people  for  mutual  improvement;  the  residence  of  the  official  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  development  of  the  most  characteristic  tyi>e  of 
American  society — all  these  and  other  agencies  working  together,  with  the  great  plans 
for  at  least  two  new  universities  rapidly  unfolding,  make  the  city  of  Washington 
to-day  the  most  important  arrangement  for  that  all-round  education  which  will  realize 
the  ideal  of  American  citizenship  that  filled  the  soul  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  this  latter  day  achievement  is  largely  the  result  of  influences  that  have  come 
to  the  front  since  the  close  of  the  groat  civil  war,  which,  among  other  things,  changed 
Washington  from  a  provincial  to  a  national  capital.  The  District  of  Columbia  was 
originally  composed  of  two  essentially  southern  colonies  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Georgetown,  the  oldest  of  these,  was  a  rural  settlement  of  Mary- 
land people  as  early  as  1751.  The  legislature  condemned  60  acres  of  land  at  the 
falls  of  the  Potomac  River,  out  of  which  80  lots  were  assessed,  at  a  valuation  of  $280 
each,  George  Beall,  the  original  owner  of  the  territory,  protesting  to  the  last  against 
the  summary  proceeding,  but  taking  two  lots  by  choice,  on  the  principle  of  "better 
saving  a  little  than  being  totally  demolished.''  But  having  treated  itself  to  this 
sensation  at  first,  the  little  town  subsided  into  an  educational  slumber  of  sixty  years 
before  its  people  moved  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  In  1799  Georgetown  College, 
the  first  Catholic  college  in  the  original  Union,  at  first  only  an  academical  school, 
was  founded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  although  it 
was  not  till  1815  that  it  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  degrees. 

Still  this,  the  original  settlement  of  the  District,  was  in  advance  of  Washington 
in  it«  appreciation  of  the  need  of  popular  education.  In  1810  a  hundred  substantial 
citizens  of  the  place  formed  an  association  "to  secure  the  advantages  of  education 
according  to  the  system  devised  by  Joseph  Lancaster,-'  and  raised  $1,000  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity.  They  memorialized  the  corporation  for  aid,  but  the  first 
Bubstautial  gift  was  a  school  lot  presented  by  Leonard  Neal.  on  which  a  schoolhonse 
was  built  and  dedicated.  The  school  opened  in  1811,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ould,  a  teacher  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  This  school,  which 
immediately  gathered  340  children,  was  declared  by  its  master  "  the  second  rea- 
Lancasterian  school  in  America.'' 

But  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  coeducation  instead  of  destroying  the  school 
was  made  the  occasion  for  obtaining  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  the  corporntion  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  schoolhouse  to  accommodate  200  of  what  were  gallantly  described 
by  the  directors  as  "the  distinguished  ornaments  of  creation."  This  gift  was  made 
to  extend  over  four  years;  but  meanwhile  the  city  government  consented  to  appro- 
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priate  $1,000  annually  to  tlio  eclioul  on  condition  that  all  poor  children  should  be 
educated  free  and  at  the  close  of  their  schooling  bo  bound  out  to  service.  Ample 
arrangements  were  devised  for  supervision  and  reporting.  The  organization  con- 
tinued for  nine  years  with  fair  snccess. 

At  this  point  an  application  for  subsidizing  denominational  religious  schools  was 
made,  but  after  a  trifling  experiment  the  city  rejected  the  policy  and  thereafter 
went  on  by  the  method  of  supporting  a  public  school  through  the  united  contriba- 
tiouH  of  friends,  collecting  tuition  fees,  and  annual  public  gifts.  For  thirty- two 
years  this  school  upheld  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as  was  done  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York.  In  1842  the  city  corporation  assumed  its  entire  control,  and  put  it  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  **  guardians."  This  date  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  period 
included  in  the  present  essay,  and  marks  the  change  in  administration  from  a  private 
society,  aided  by  the  municipality,  to  the  entire  assumption  of  public  education  by 
the  city.  It  is  a  pleasing  record,  such  as  was  furnished  by  few  communities  in  the 
Middle  or  Southern  States  at  a  date  so  early. 

But  in  the  neighboring  settlement,  which  afterward  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Republic,  the  cause  of  educaticm  did  not  thus  prevail.  From  the  iirst  the  people's 
school  moved  on  its  laggard  and  weiirisome  way,  like  a  vensel  beating  up  the  Poto- 
mac against  a  stiff  north  wind.  The  District  of  Columbia,  composed  of  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  wan  organized  in  the  year  1800,  each  settlement  under 
its  own  municipal  control.  The  first  charter  of  Washington  in  1802  cont-ained  no 
notice  of  education.  But  in  1804,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  school  board,  Thomas  Jefierson,  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  charter  ''for  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  schools.''  An  act 
passed  the  same  year  authorized  the  city  '*  to  establish  and  endow  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  youth."  An  elaborate  statute,  with  an  eloquent  pream- 
ble, provided  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees — seven  to  be  chosen  by 
the  city  council  from  the  body  of  the  citizens  and  six  elected  by  the  contributors  to 
the  school  fund.  The  sum  of  $10  contribut-ed  entitled  the  giver  to  a  vote.  This  board 
was  iustructed  to  receive  contributions  at  home  and  abroad  toward  the  expense  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  avails  of  certain  taxes,  including  the  tax 
on  "slaves  and  dogs,"  to  the  extent  of  $1,500  a  year,  were  available  for  this  purpose. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  contributed  the  sum  of  $3,782,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son giving  the  sum  of  $200.  Jefferson  was  elected  president  of  the  board,  with  a 
body  of  twelve  good  men  as  assistants.  In  accepting  the  position  he  writes:  "Sin- 
cerely believing  that  knowledge  promotes  the  happiness  of  man,  I  shall  ever  be  dis- 
po>ed  to  contribute  my  endeavors  to  its  extension." 

Wo  seem  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Jefferson  in  the  almost  ideal  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion proposed  by  this  first  board  of  trustees.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
"an  institution  in  which  every  species  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  youth  may  ultimately  be  acquired  in  three  great  departments."  (1)  There 
should  be  an  elementary  school  for  instruction  in  the  common  branches;  (2)  a  col- 
lege equivalent  to  a  modern  high  school ;  (3)  a  university  "in  which  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  attainments  may  be  acquired."  It  was  believed  that  while  the  ele- 
mentnry  school  would  1)e  the  special  concern  of  the  District,  the  college  and  univer- 
sity would  commend  theniHelves  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  liberal-minded 
people  everywhere,  and  that  national  aid  might  be  hoped  for.  But  a  current  of 
common  sense  seems  to  have  blown  across  the  magnificent  project,  for  it  is  suggested 
that  nil  this  must  be  of  gradual  achievement  and  that  the  incredulous  public  should 
not  be  too  si'verely  tried  by  the  expert.  A  most  eloquent  plea,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  was  drawn  up  and  the 
"new  education'^  stepped  forth  to  fight  its  way  through  a  long  period  of  indiffer- 
ence and  hostility,  a  battle  virtually  prolonged  for  half  a  century. 

And  for  forty  years  it  was  a  battle  for  life.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  friends  of  education  in  Washington,  like  those  of  Georgetown,  courageously 
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faced  the  position  and  established  a  proper  system  of  schooling  for  all  classes  and 
couditiuna  of  white  folk,  can  not  be  predicted.  As  it  was,  the  laanching  of  a 
scheme  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  poor,  in  which  the  '^children  of  the  indi- 
gent''alone  should  receive  free  education  and  the  " pay  department "  at  best  be  a 
sort  of  uueasy  appendage,  was  sure  to  array  against  itself  not  only  the  prejudice  of 
an  extremely  exclusive  order  of  society,  but,  what  was  even  more  obstructive,  tho 
scheme  was  born  with  the  stigma  of  the  *^ pauper  school."  It  was  not  till  1848, 
when  tho  city  came  to  itself  and  established  a  system  of  common  schools  for  white 
children  on  tho  plan  of  tho  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  that  any  real  success  was 
achieved. 

Tho  city  first  responded  to  the  enthusiastic  petition  of  tho  thirteen  trustees  by  an 
oftcriiig  of  $1,500  a  year  from  tho  avails  of  certain  taxes  and  fees.  Two  small  schoola, 
one  half  a  milo  east  of  the  Capitol,  tho  other  the  same  distance  from  the  White 
House,  were  set  up.  Mr.  Bentley  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $500 
a  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  fees  of  tho  tuition  pupils,  out  of  which  ho  was  to 
pay  the  rent  of  his  schoolhouse,  hiro  assistant  teachers,  and  meet  all  tho  general 
expenses  of  conducting  tho  school.  It  was  soon  evident  that  no  school  system 
weighted  like  this  could  live,  and  this  experiment  came  to  a  speedy  collapse  The 
city  sodii  reduced  its  appropriation  to  $800  a  year,  and  in  1809  the  two  were  merged 
into  one  school.  During  tho  first  thirteen  years  the  corporation  had  furnished  but 
$10,000,  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  amounting  to  $4,000,  alone  held  up  the 
scheme.  During  ten  years  twenty  different  teachers  had  been  elected,  only  to  be 
"starved  out''  or  discouraged  by  the  popular  indifference  to  the  obscure  institution 
that  was  dragging  out  a  feeble  existence  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  proud  little 
capital  on  tho  Potomac.  The  board  of  thirteen  trustees  was  a  public  vagrant,  with- 
out a  liome,  meeting  anywhere  and  everywhere,  half  the  appointed  sessions  failing 
for  want  of  a  quorum.  Notwithstanding  tho  concealment  of  the  names  of  tho 
charity  scholars,  the  "pauper''  element  was  an  indelible  stigma  that  could  not  be 
overcome. 

Baflled  in  their  eflbrt  to  commend  tho  system  to  the  people  of  the  District,  the 
trustees  turned  to  Congress  for  "aid  and  comfort,"  only  to  meet  the  same  cold  recep- 
tion. From  1812  to  1828  their  efforts  eftected  nothing  but  an  indirect  appropriation 
of  city  fees  collected  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  of  all  escheated  estates. 
A  lottery  was  authorized,  and  by  a  desperate  effort,  at  large  expense  and  the 
incurring  of  a  city  debt,  was  made  to  yield  some  $10,000,  which  has  increased  to  a 
present  fund  of  $00,000.  Until  1818  there  was  an  annual  report  by  the  management. 
But  after  that  there  sotnns  to  have  been  little  inducement  to  "report  progress,"  and, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  until  1845,  the  goings  on  of  tho  educational  department  are 
to  be  laboriously  gathered  up  from  the  occasional  notices  of  the  press  and  formal 
reference  in  tho  city  documents.  In  1820  tho  schools  were  declared  to  be  exclusively 
of  tho  charity  order,  no  pay  pupils  lieing  received.  The  whole  story  of  these  years 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  a  board  of  well-intentioned  gentlemen,  working  "against 
the  grain''  of  a  community  that  could  not  be  lifted  up  to  the  ho.irty  support  of  a 
scheme  of  charity  education,  virtually  confined  to  the  children  of  tho  poor.  In  1836 
a  now  effort  was  made  to  interest  Congress  by  a  memorial  from  the  three  cities,  with 
the  usual  result. 

It  was  not  till  1840  that  the  schools  found  a  wise  and  persistent  friend  in  the  per- 
Bon  of  Mayor  Seaton.  He  startled  the  good  people  of  Washington  by  tho  announce- 
ment that  only  1,200  of  tho  5,000  children  of  school  age  were  attending  tho  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  city,  leaving  3,800  out  of  school  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  included  only  the  white  children  and  youths,  for  all  there  was  of  schooling 
for  the  free  colored  folk  was  by  private  and  personal  eflort.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  tho  white  population  of  AVashington  was  in  tho  desperate  state  of  ignorance 
indicated  by  this  startling  record.  But  tho  Washington  of  that  early  day  was  not 
tho  charming  metropolis  of  tho  present.     It  was  a  new  and  disagreeable  town,  far 
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away  from  the  great  centers  of  social  and  cultivated  life,  where  the  wealthy  and 
influential  people  schooled  their  children  elsewhere  and  the  'Mower  orders"  drifted 
on,  as  in  all  communities  of  similar  typo.  The  population  of  the  city  must  have 
been  far  less  stable  than  now,  and  the  contentions  of  national  politics  during  those 
exciting  years,  including  the  second  war  with  England  and  the  nullification  move- 
ment of  1832,  were  doubtless  a  great  hindrance.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  the 
press  of  the  city  came  to  pay  any  respect  to  the  schools.  In  fact,  a  scheme  of  **paa- 
per  education,"  altogether  including  less  than  1,000  children,  with  no  fit  place  of 
abode,  with  schoolhouses,  books,  and  ai>paratu8  of  the  lowest  order,  would  hardly 
attract  attention  outside  its^  own  poor  environment. 

But  the  time  was  favorable  to  a  forward  movement.  Mayor  Seaton  had  the  good 
sense  to  understand  that  only  by  a  challenge  of  the  town  to  rise  up  and  establish  the 
American  system  of  universal  education  at  public  cost  could  there  bo  a  reasonable 
hope  of  Huccess.  The  fact  that  as  soon  as  this  plan  of  the  mayor  was  plainly  stated 
the  ciiy  responded,  and  in  1844-15  put  on  the  ground  a  system  of  common  schools 
coiTe?:pondiug  to  that  of  the  chief  Northern  States,  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  duo  so  much  to  the  indiflercnce  ot  the  people  to  education  as  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petent loadershii)  that  Washington  Had  so  long  remained  in  the  rear  rank  of  Ameri- 
can cities  in  this  respect. 

In  the  city  council  Mr.  J.  F.  Hallidny  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  system  of  seven 
public  schools,  to  .accommodate  3,000  pupils,  and  a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  1  i)er  cent  on 
all  the  assessable  property  of  the  city.  This  precipitated  a  sharp  discussion  in  which 
the  poverty  of  the  present  arrangement,  where  200  children  were  placed  in  surround- 
ings rather  indicating  "a  place  of  punishment  for  offenders  than  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion,''  was  made  evident.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Caleb  Cushing,  Justice  AVoodbury, 
and  otlier  eminent  residents  of  "Washington  added  their  powerful  influence  The 
result  was  the  passage  of  the  school  law'of  1844,  by  which  a  board  of  twelve  trustees, 
tbreo  from  each  of  the  four  wards,  was  chosen  by  the  city  council,  and  $3,612  was 
appropriated  for  erecting  schoolhouses  and  renting  rooms.  From  this  date  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Washington  had  a  real  existence.  In  the  four  years  following  this 
action  more  than  $5,000  a  year  was  appropriated.  In  1848  a  tax  of  $1  a  year  was  laid 
on  every  white  male  citizen  for  education,  and  the  board  of  trustees  was  assigned  a 
place  of  meeting  in  tlio  city  hall. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  educational  history  of  the  national 
cax)ital  is  the  records  of  the  efforts  of  the  free  colored  peoido  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  x>reviou3  to  1860.  In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education  will  bo  found  an  elaborate  treatise  in  which  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  story  are  set  forth  in  a  way  so  comx>leto  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
their  repetition.  Of  course  all  this  was  in  the  lino  of  i)rivato  and  Sunday-school 
work,  the  Sunday  ssliool  at  one  time  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  elementary 
education  of  these  peox)lc  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  England.  But  so  persistent  was 
this  movement  and  so  thoroughly  did  it  impress  itself  on  the  mass  of  superior  colored 
people  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable  public-school  movement  in  1862 
which  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  mo3t  elaborate  and  successful  system 
of  common  schools  for  this  people  in  Washington  known  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1807,  two  years  after  the  earliest  movement  for  schooling  the  white 
people  of  the  city,  three  men.  Bell,  Franklin,  and  Liverpool,  established  the  first 
school  for  free  negroes  in  the  city  of  Washington.  There  were  then  but  5,000  white 
people  in  the  city,  1,000  slaves,  and  500  free  negroes.  When  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  the  first  public  school  in  Washington  for  white  children  strug- 
gled year  after  year  through  a  sickly  life  with  5,000  people  of  the  '* superior  race" 
behind  it,  we  can  appreciate  the  courage  of  these  three  men,  all  mechanics  and  just 
emancipated  from  slavery,  in  the  establishment  of  their  own  school,  representing 
but  500  people,  with  no  hope  of  public  aid.  Neither  of  these  men  could  read  or 
write.    Bell  was  the  loader  in  the  noble  enterprise.    His  freedom  was  purchased  by 
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conntics  schools,  generally  of  the  academic  sort,  were  set  uj)  and  the  neighborhood 
system,  resemhling  the  old  Southern  type,  inaugurated.  The  constitution  of  1836 
was  silent  on  the  subject  of  education ;  but  in  1839  three  leagues  of  laud  were  set 
apart  for  two  colleges,  and  every  tenth  section  of  the  vast  temtoiy  granted  to  rail- 
roads and  a  navigation  company  was  added  to  the  generous  school  domain.  Out  of 
theso  and  subsequent  donations,  all  of  which  by  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Union 
were  reserved  to  the  State,  Texas  found  itself  in  1865  possessed  of  a  school  fund  in 
public  lands  equal  to  that  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  favored  Commonwealths  of 
the  Northwest. 

But  the  slow  growth  of  the  State  before  the  war,  its  interminable  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  the  system  of  disposing  of  school  lands,  which  often  seems  to  have  been 
designed  rather  to  invite  population  than  to  school  the  children,  greatly  delayed 
the  growth  of  the  public  school  until  the  last  fifteen  years.  Since  that  period  the 
increase  has  been  so  rapid  that  in  1890  there  were  150  graded  free  public  schools  in 
as  many  cities,  villages,  and  counties,  a  number  probably  as  largo  as,  at  that  date, 
in  all  the  old  Atlantic  Southern  States.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  State  has 
established  a  university  for  academic  and  one  for  industrial  education,  both  well 
housed,  well  supported,  and  embarked  on  a  fair  career  of  progress,  with  a  State 
normal  school,  a  similar  arrangement  for  colored  youth,  and  a  large  supply  of 
private  academies. 

But  this  history  of  progress  belongs  to  that  period  in  which  the  details  of  the 
great  movement  of  the  half  century  of  educational  revival  in  the  United  States — 
1840-1890 — should  be  written.  It  remains  only  to  reproduce  here,  for  convenient 
reference,  the  elaborate  provisions  for  general  and  university  education  at  different 
times  placed  in  the  constitution  of  Texas.    These  read  as  follows : 

[Cocstitntion  of  1S15.] 

Article  X. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  c*f  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  free  schools  through- 
out the  State,  and  shall  furnish  means  for  their  support  by  taxation  on  property.. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  set  apart  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  State  derivable  from  taxation  as  a  perpetual  fund,  which 
fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  free  public  schools,  and  no  law  shall 
ever  bo  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use;  and  until  such  times  as  the  leg- 
islature shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the  several  districts  of 
the  State  the  fund  thus  created  shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  free  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  heretofore  or  which  may  hereafter  be 

f  ranted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
tate  shall  not  be  alienated  in  fee  nor  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twenty  years,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantum 
of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  other  counties. 

[Constitution  of  1S6C.] 

Article  X. 

Section  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  tlio  rights  and  liberties  of  the  ])cople,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of 
this  State  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practicable,  establish  a  system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State:  and,  as  a  basis  for  the  endowment  and  support  of 
said  system,  all  the  funds,  lands,  or  other  property  heretofore  set  apart  and  appropri- 
ated, or  that  hereafter  may  be  set  apart  and  appropriated,  for  the  support  an<l  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  shall  constitute  the  public  school  fund;  and  said  fund, 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom,  shall  be  a  peri^etual  fund  exclusively  for  the 
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education  of  all  the  white  scholastic  inhahitants  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
he  made  appropriating  said  fund  to  any  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.  And  until 
Bucli  time  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  estnhlishment  of  such  system  of 
public  schools  in  the  State  the  fund  thus  created  and  the  income  derived  therefrom 
shall  remain  as  a  charge  against  the  State,  and  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  free 
common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  And  all  the  altemato  sections  of  laud  reserved  by  the  State  out  of  grants 
heretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  to  railroad  companies  or  other  cor- 
porations, of  any  nature  whatever,  for  internal  improvements  or  for  the  development 
of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State  shall  bo  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  perpetual 
school  fund  of  the  State:  rrovitled,  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  any  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  this  State  shall  be  sold,  and  by  virtue  of  said  sale  the  jurisdiction 
over  said  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  Government,  in  such  event  one- 
half  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  shall  become  a  part  of  the  perpetual  school 
fund  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  appropriate  one-half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  all  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  from  time  to  time  for  the  sale  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund,  upon  such  time  and  terms  as  it  may  deem 
expedient :  Provided,  That  in  cases  of  sale  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  actual  set- 
tlers: And  provided  further,  That  the  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  grant  relief 
to  purchasers  by  granting  further  time  for  payment,  but  shall  in  all  cases  provide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  laud  to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  a  perpetual  public  school 
fund,  and  that  all  interest  accniing  upon  such  sales  shall  be  a  part  of  the  income 
belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and  subject  to  an  appropriation  annually  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  appropriate,  or  loan,  or  invest,  except 
as  follows,  any  part  of  the  principal  sum  of  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate  annually 
the  income  which  may  be  derived  from  said  fund  for  educational  purposes,  under 
such  system  as  it  may  adopt;  and  it  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the  principal  sum 
now  on  hand  and  arising  from  sales  of  land,  or  from  any  other  source,  to  be  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
snch  bonds  as  the  State  may  guarantee. 

Skc.  6.  All  public  lands  which  may  have  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  hereafter, 
granted  for  public  schools  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  divisions  in  this 
State  shall  ue  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  may  be  sold  on  such  terms 
and  under  sueh  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  bo  added  to  the  perpetual  public  school  fund  of  the 
State;  but  each  county  shall  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  respectively :  Provided,  That  the 
lauds  already  patented  to  the  counties  shall  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  snch 
county  or  counties  to  which  the  lands  may  belong. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  educational 
purpo.«es:  Provided,  The  taxes  levied  shall  bo  distributed  from  year  to  year  as  the 
same  may  bo  collected:  And  provided,  That  all  the  sums  arising  from  said  tax  which 
may  be  collected  from  Africans,  or  persons  of  African  descent,  shall  be  exclusively 
ap])ropriated  for  the  maintenance  ot  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Africans  and  their 
children;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  schools  among 
these  people. 

Sec.  8.  The  moneys  and  lands  heretofore  granted  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  for,  the  endowment  and  support  of  one  or  more  universities  shall  constitute 
a  special  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  said  universities,  and  until  the  university  or 
universities  arc  located  and  commenced  the  principal  and  the  interest  arising  from 
the  j»rincipars  investment  shall  be  invested  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  provided  for  the  investment  and  control  of  the  perpetual  public  school 
fund  in  sections  4  and  5  in  this  article  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  legislature  shall 
have  no  power  to  appropriate  the  university  fund  for  any  other  imrpose  than  that  of 
the  maintenance  of  said  universities,  and  the  legislature  shall,  at  an  early  day,  make 
such  provisions,  by  law,  as  will  organize  and  put  into  operation  the  university. 

Sec.  9.  The  400,000  acres  of  land  that  have  been  surveyed  and  set  apart,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  law  approved  August  30,  A.  D.  1856,  for  the  benefit  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum,  shall  constitute 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  one-fourth  part  for  each,  and  the  said 
fund  shall  never  1)0  diverted  for  any  other  purpose.  The  said  lands  may  be  sold  and 
the  fund  invested  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  provided  for  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  school  fund.  The  income  of  said  fund  only  shall  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  such  institutions,  and  until  so  applied  shall  be  invested  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  principal. 

Sec.  10.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
•cnate,  shall  appoint  an  ofiicer,  to  be  styled  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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His  term  of  office  shall  be  fonr  years,  and  his  animal  salary  shall  not  be  less  than 
$2,000,  payable  at  stated  times;  and  the  governor,  comptroller,  and  superintendent 
of  public  education  shall  constitute  a  board  to  be  styled  a  board  of  education,  and 
shall  have  the  general  manap,ement  and  control  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  and 
common  schools,  under  such  regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe. 
Skc.  11.  The  8<'veral  counties  in  this  State  which  have  not  received  their  quantum 
of  the  lands  for  the  ])urpo8efl  of  education  shall  he  entitled  to  the  same  quantity  here- 
tofore appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texa«  and  the  State  toother 
counties ;  and  the  counties  which  have  not  had  the  lands  to  which  they  were  entitled 
for  educational  purposes  located  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  the  location,  sur- 
veying, and  procuring  the  patents  for  said  land**,  and  of  paying  for  the  same  with 
any  portion  of  said  lands  so  patented,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount 
to  be  so  located,  surveyed,  and  patented,  to  be  divided  according  to  quality,  allow- 
ing to  each  part  a  fair  proportion  of  land,  water,  and  timber. 

In  some  respect-s  the  details  of  the  constitutional  provisions  for  education  in  Texas 
have  been  changed,  due  information  concerning  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 

IOWA. 

Turning  to  the  new  Northwest  beyond  the  Mississippi  which  was  incladed  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  we  lind  tlie  State  of  Iowa,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1838, 
admitted  to  the  Iluiou  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  55,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  82,000.  Even  before  its  existence  as  an  independent  Territory  the  city  of 
Dubuque  built  the  first  public  schoolhouse  in  1833.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Ter- 
ritoriul  legislature,  in  1839,  was  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  ''a 
common  school  or  schools  in  each  county  for  all  white  children  and  youth  from  5  to 
21,  school  districts  to  be  governed  each  by  three  trustees. '^  In  1840  a  more  compre- 
hensive law  was  passed.  In  1841,  five  years  before  the  admission  of  Iowa  to  the 
Union,  a  State  superintendency  of  schools  was  established,  to  be  suspended  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  revived  in  the  first  general  plan  for  common  school  education, 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union  in  1846. 

The  first  constitutional  provision  of  the  new  State  of  Iowa,  made  in  1846,  reads  as 
follows : 

Article  IX. 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a 
superintendent  of  puldic  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  olfice  for  three  years,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
as  the  general  assembly  may  direct. 

Sec.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  The  proceeds  of  all 
lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  l.'nited  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  schools  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the 
500,000  acres  of  laud  granted  to  the  new  States,  under  an  act  of  Congress  distrib- 
uting the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
approved  A.  I).  1841,  and  all  estates  of  deceased  persons  who  may  have  died  without 
leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the 
sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  the  interest  of 
which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

Skc.  3.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three 
months  in  every  year;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  keen  up  and  support 
such  a  school  may  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund 
during  such  neglect. 

Skc.  4.  The  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  dnty  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collectc<l  in  the  several 
counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied,  in  the  several 
connties  in  which  such  money  is  paid  or  fine  collected,  amon<r  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts of  said  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  such  districts, 
to  the  support  of  common  schools,  or  to  the  establishment  of  libraries,  as  the  gen- 
oral  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  general  assemblv  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 
or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  hereafcer  be  reserved  or 
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granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  this  State  for  the  nsc  of  a 
university,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands,  or  from  any 
other  source,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  university,  with  such 
branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant. 
And  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide 
elfectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said 
university. 

MISSOURI. 

In  1820  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  organized  in  1804  as  a  part  of  the  vaflt  upper 
"District  of  Louisiana,"  was  a<lmitted  to  the  Union — the  result  of  the  first  grand 
conflict  and  compromise  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Republic  on  the  contested  ques- 
tion of  negro  slavery.  The  prohibition  against  the  ''peculiar  institution''  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Northwest  Territory  did  not  aflfect  the  region  beyond  the 
Mississi]>pi  River.  This  had  been  secured  to  the  slavery  ])ropaganda  by  the  original 
contents  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  Republic  came  in  possession  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  The  original  P^ench  occupants  who  were  found  in  St.  Louis  iu  1804  were 
gradually  outnumbered  by  the  incoming  of  immigrants  from  all  the  States.  In  1810 
there  were  10,000  people  in  Missouri,  all  concentrated  in  a  strip  of  territory  upon  the 
Mississippi  River  15  to  20  miles  wide.  In  1808  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  State  was 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  by  1815  all  Indian  titles  were  canceled.  In  1811 
came  the  great  earthquake  which  upheaved  a  region  300  square  mile^  in  extent,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  St.  Francis  River.  In  1812  the  population  had  increased  to  12,000, 
scattered  through  five  counties,  each  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  New  England  State, 
and  in  1820  there  were  66,000  people  in  fifti^en  counties.  In  1804  St.  Louis  was  a 
French  ^'illage  of  180  log  houses,  the  logs  being  set  upright,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens. In  1809  it  was  incori)orated  as  a  town,  and  in  1820  "  had  streets  of  brick 
houses  like  Philadelphia,"  232  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  and  419  of  wood.  In  1808 
the  second  newspaper  published  west  of  the  Mississippi  appeared  at  St.  Louis,  the 
first  having  been  printed  in  New  Orleans  in  1794.  There  were  1,400  people  in  the  city 
in  1811,  briefly  described  by  the  epithet  of  tho  first  judge  of  a  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  court 
as  **hotorpgeuous."  There  were  12  stores  and  an  annual  trade  of  $250,000,  largely 
in  "  barter." 

I'^om  four  to  six  months  was  the  regulation  time  of  a  voyage  by  an  ordinary  flat- 
boat  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  although  a  sailboat  could  make  the  passage  in 
thirty  days.  But  in  1817  the  first  steamboat  puffed  leisurely  up  to  the  wharves  of 
the  little  metropolis,  although  that  sort  of  craft  had  been  navigating  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  since  1811.  By  1819  the  whistles  of  sixty-three  steamers  were  waking 
the  echoes  of  the  boundless  wilderness  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Gulf.  The  Bank 
of  Missouri,  established  in  1816,  had  286  of  its  780  shares  in  the  hands  of  French- 
men ;  for  many  of  the  original  families  had  prospered  greatly  in  wealth  by  the  rise 
in  value  of  their  estates.  The  Southern  population,  originally  in  a  majority 
among  the  immigrants  to  this  the  northern  borderland,  flowed  into  this  new  province, 
where  ''with  two  days'  work  a  week  one  could  do  as  much  as  in  a  full  week  down 
East."  There  also  came  a  growinijc  contingent  from  the  old  States,  oven  New  Eng- 
land sending  some  of  her  most  reliable  elements  of  i)opulation  to  this  new  laud. 

The  early  settlers  from  the  old  States  found  little  of  any  sort  of  education  in 
this  new  Territory.  At  first  Missouri  was  only  a  portion  of  the  vast  "District  of 
Louisiana,"  under  the  Territorial  law  of  Indiana.  The  population  at  once  felt  the 
striving  of  the  American  spirit,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  an  independent  organi- 
zation of  government  and  *'  that  funds  and  lands  should  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  a  French  and  English  school  in  each  county,  in  which  also  the  classics,  mathe- 
matics, and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  taught."  Eight  of  these 
fifteen  petitioners  were  French.  In  1807  the  unpopular  administration  of  (iovemor 
Wilkinson  was  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  Lewis,  one  of  the  partners 
BD  96 11* 
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jn  the  famoT-.s  Lewis  and  Clarke  TA'cstcru  exploring  expedition.  In  1812  Congress 
or.lercd  tliat  *'all  lands  not  of  i>rivatc  ownership  ho  reserved  for  sehool  purposes" 
in  a  dozen  of  the  larger  villages  of  the  new  Territory.  Thi.s  grant  Avas  confirmed  in 
1831,  with  the  result  that  St.  Louis  ultimately  came  into  possession  of  a  great  lauded 
estate,  from  which  an  annual  income  of  $50,000  to  $60,000  is  realized  at  the  present 

time  for  common  school  i^urposes.     For  this  the  city  was  indebted  to  Mr.  F , 

a  native  of  Virginia,  who  made  a  horsehack  journey  from  St.  Louis  to  AVashington 
to  carry  the  measure  through.  In  1812  ^lissouri  was  granted.a  full  Territoiial  exist- 
eure,  with  a  legislature,  one  house  heing  elected  hy  the  people,  and  a  legislative 
cor.ncil  of  nine  members,  which  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  eighteen  chosen  by  the  lower  house. 

As  early  as  1794  the  Cath(dic  Cathedral  of  St.  Louis  boasted  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  library  and  several  valuable  works  of  art,  although  a  largo  proi)ortiou 
of  the  original  French  settlers  Avere  unable  to  road.  In  1811  there  were  two  schools 
in  the  little  city,  one  kept  by  a  young  lawyer  who  afterwards  became  chief  justice 
of  the  State,  the  other  by  a  Frenchman,  J.  B.  Tradeau,  who  held  on  for  fifty  years, 
from  1774  to  1825.  But  all  these  were  private  institutions.  *' As  yet  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  Territory  as  a  public  school."  In  1811  the  Catholic  College,  now 
the  St.  Louis  University,  Avas  founded  in  St.  Louis.  In  1817  the  first  step  Avas  taken 
toward  organization  for  public  school  puri)oses  in  the  city,  one  member  of  the  board 
being  the  rising  young  politician,  Thomas  H.  Benton.  But  for  twenty-one  years 
longer  the  effort  was  directed  chietly  to  carrying  on  the  almost  hopeless  suit  for  the 
recovering  of  the  vacant  lands  ceded  to  the  city  by  Congress.  In  1820  the  State  had 
received  the  usual  grant  of  public  domain  for  common  schools  and  a  university, 
Avith  the  addition  of  valuable  '^^aliuo  lands  "at  a  later  period.  It  was  1838,  and 
''after  much  contention,"  before  the  first  public  school  was  oi)ened  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

Tho  State  University  was  established  in  a  A'crj*  moderate  way  at  Columbia  in  1844. 
The  common  school  domain  consisted  of  1,199,137  acres,  with  4^,000  acres  for  a  univer- 
sity. It  was  not  until  1842  that  the  first  public  schoolhouse  Avas  erected  in  St.  Louis,  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000.  By  1835  the  legislature  moved  for  a  survey  of  school  lands  in  each 
of  tho  counties  of  the  State.  But  fcAv  township  schools  Avere  established  before  1837. 
In  1843,  Avhen  tho  State  had  a  population  of  40(^000,  Dr.  AVilliam  G.  Eliot,  long  known 
as  one  of  the  foremost  educational  men  of  Missouri,  A\-rotc  to  a  friend  in  Connecticut 
that  '•  there  Avas  no  public  school  system  in  St.  Louis."  There  A\-erc  four  public 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  with  500  pupils;  their  management  Avas  almost  entirely 
loft  t(»  tho  teachers,  although  nominally  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  directors 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  great  expectation  from  the  landed  property,  still  in  the 
courts,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  education,  an  income  of  $4,000  being  all 
that  could  be  secured,  Avhile  the  i>resent  arrangement  Avas  utterly  iuefiicient  for  tho 
public  demand.  There  Avero  100  children  in  Catholic  and  l*rotestant  parochial 
schools.  "There  Avero  80,(KH)  people  in  St.  Louis  bef(ue  there  Avas  anything  done  in 
behalf  of  public  iustructiou.''  Indeed  the  historian  declares:  "  I'p  to  1842  Mis- 
souri, despite  tho  i>atriotic  injunctions  of  her  citizens  to  tho  contrary,  liad  done  but 
little  to  favor  tho  cause  of  ])opuiar  education.' 

In  1839  Boone  County  obtained  the  university  at  Columbia  by  the  payment  of 
$117,900,  and  $70,000  Avas  obtained  from  the  sale  of  seminary  lands.  In  1840  build- 
ings Avere  erected;  but  for  twenty«five  years  the  legislature  gave  no  support.  Uni- 
A-ersity  lands,  then  sold  "for  a  song."  are  now  Aalned  at  $4,500,000.  It  was  nine  years 
before  the  university  was  really  on  its  feet.  In  1834-35  an  act  was  i)assed  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands  granted  for  schools.  In  1839  a  State  system 
of  schools  was  established  by  a  laAv  creating  a  superintendent,  6  to  18  being  the 
school  age,  and  in  1842  thirteen  counties  of  the  State  rccei\'ed  school  money.  In 
1843  10,000  and  in  1844  21,000  pupils  were  in  attendance  on  the  schools.  By  1850  the 
number  had  risen  to  73,000,  with  a  distribution  of  $27,000. 
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But  the  '•conclusion  of  the  whole  matter''  >vas  that  up  to  1840,  twenty  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  State,  with  such  opportunities  as  were  granted  to  no  Western 
Commonwealth,  Missouri  still  ''lingered,  shivering  on  the  brink,  and  feared  to 
launch  away ''  in  the  great  enteri)ri80  of  the  public  schooling  of  her  children.  The 
loud  call  to  the  leadership  of  the  new  West,  through  the  location  of  the  possible 
metro  j)olis  of  the  Republic  near  the  junction  of  her  two  great  rivers,  had  been  thrown 
away  for  the  poor  privilege  of  adding  another  to  the  roll  of  slave-holding  Common- 
wealths. Outside  of  St.  Louis  and  a  few  rising  cities  and  towns  the  common  schools 
had  little  success,  even  till  the  coming  on  of  the  civil  war.  But  no  Stat«  has  more 
splendidly  demonstrated  the  determination  of  the  American  people,  through  what- 
ever difticulties  and  delays,  to  educate  the  children  for  American  citizenship  than 
Mi8^^ouri  during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  nobly  redeeming  the  promise  of  her 
original  constitution  of  1820,  which  leads  off  in  this  prophetic  strain  : 

Ahticlk  VI.— 0/  education. 

Sf-CTIon  1.  Schools  and  the  means  of  education  .shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this 
State;  and  the  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  dam- 
age such  lands  as  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  tho  United  States  for 
the  use  of  schools  within  each  township  in  this  State,  and  shall  apply  the  funds 
which  may  arise  from  such  lands  in  strict  conformity  to  the  object  of  tho  grant. 
One  school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township  as  soon  as  i)racticable  and 
necessary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis. 

Six.  2.  The  general  assembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such 
lauds  as  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  the  funds  accruing  from  such  lands 
by  rent  or  lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  to  support 
a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  of  tho  arts  and  sciences;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  provide  effectual 
means  for  the  iniprovenieut  of  such  lands,  and  for  the  improvement  and  permanent 
security  of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Washington  that  in  his  first  message  as  first  President  of 
tho  United  States  he  should  invoke  the  attention  of  Congress  to  tho  importance  of 
the  educational  question,  and  in  his  own  guarded  way  suggest  the  direct  interference 
of  tho  National  Legislature  in  its  favor.  Tho  founding  and  occupation  of  the  city 
bearing  his  name  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  more  positive  and  practical  presentation 
of  his  edncational  views.  He  had  long  pondered  the  lurking  danger  of  tho  obstinate 
differf'uccs  of  nationality,  sect,  and  section  to  tho  new  Republic,  and  through 
tho  exasperating  and  discouraging  experiences  of  the  war  i>eriod  had  learned  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  destroy  a  Union  not  half  appreciated  by  the  masses  and  fought 
over  with  bitterness  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.  His  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washington  where  the  promis- 
ing  young  men  of  all  portions  of  the  country  could  bo  educated  together  into  a 
patriotic  pride  and  affection  for  their  whole  country  through  observation  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government  that  might  be  a  daily  instruction  in  good 
citizenship  and  a  preparation  for  a  public  career.  At  his  death  he  left  what  seemed 
at  the  time  and  under  the  promise  of  tho  investment  a  generous  sum  in  tho  stock  of 
a  jirojected  canal  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  of  the  higher  learning. 

But  the  timo  was  not  ripe  for  the  success  of  a  project  so  broad  and  beneficent. 
Each  section  of  the  country  had  already  built  up  its  own  school  of  the  superior 
education.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  and  Mary,  with  other  colleges  of  less  note,  were  buttressed  by  an  environ- 
ment of  academical  seminaries,  each  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  representing  one  of 
the  great  rival  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
ascertain  what  has  become  of  this  donation  of  Washington,  or  if  indeed  it  ever  rep- 
resented a  defiuite  value.    The  fate  of  the  original  plan  of  a  national  university  at 
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the  National  Capital  was  proplietic  of  all  separate  atteuiptH  iu  the  same  direction.- 
While  niunerous  schools  of  various  grades  have  boldly  assumed  the  name  **  natioDal/' 
no  institution  of  learning  has  yet  been  established  in  Washington  to  whose  merits 
the  rapidly  increasing  fraternity  of  colleges  and  universities  has  done  homage  as 
the  legitimate  head  of  the  American  system  of  uuiversal  education. 

But  could  Washington  have  foreseen  the  present  condition  of  educational  affairs  in 
the  great  and  beautiful  city  that  bears  his  name,  iu  those  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  even  he  might  have  acknowledged  that  in  all  essential  respects  the 
National  Capital  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  university  in  a  way  that  no  institu- 
tion of  learning,  however  famous,  could  be.  With  its  excellent  system  of  common 
schools,  probably  in  general  efficiency  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  American  city,  and 
in  some  respects,  notably  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  the  best  in  the 
Union ;  the  Catholic  College  at  Gkiorgetown,  with  Columbian  and  Howard  univer- 
sities already  established;  the  group  of  private  denominational  and  professional 
schools;  the  national  library,  now  sure  of  a  permanent  home,  with  the  numerous  and 
valuable  collections  of  books  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government;  the 
gathering  of  scientific  men  of  national  reputation  in  connection  with  Governmental 
operations;  the  National  Museum  and  Smithsonian  Institution;  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Supreme  Court;  the  development  of  music  and  establishment  of  one 
valuable  gallery  of  art;  the  great  variety  of  associations,  clubs,  and  gronps  of  edu- 
cational people  for  mutual  improvement;  the  residence  of  the  official  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  development  of  the  most  characteristic  type  of 
American  society — all  these  and  other  agencies  working  together,  with  the  great  plans 
for  at  least  two  new  universities  rapidly  unfolding,  make  the  city  of  Washington 
to-day  the  most  important  arrangement  for  that  all-ronnd  education  which  will  realize 
the  ideal  of  American  citizenship  that  filled  the  soul  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

But  this  latter  day  achievement  is  largely  the  result  of  influences  that  have  come 
to  the  front  since  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war,  which,  among  other  things,  changed 
Washington  from  a  provincial  to  a  national  capital.  The  District  of  Columbia  was 
originally  composed  of  two  essentially  southern  colonies  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Potomac  River.  Georgetown,  the  oldest  of  these,  was  a  rural  settlement  of  Mary- 
land people  as  early  as  1751.  The  legislature  condemned  60  acres  of  land  at  the 
falls  of  the  Potomac  River,  out  of  which  80  lots  were  assessed,  at  a  valuation  of  $280 
each,  George  Beall,  the  original  owner  of  the  territory,  protesting  to  the  last  against 
the  summary  proceeding,  but  taking  two  lots  by  choice,  on  the  principle  of  "better 
saving  a  little  than  being  totally  demolished.''  But  having  treated  itself  to  this 
sensation  at  first,  the  little  town  subsided  into  an  educational  slumber  of  sixty  years 
before  its  people  moved  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  In  1799  Georgetown  College, 
the  first  Catholic  college  in  the  original  Union,  at  first  only  an  academical  school, 
was  founded  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  although  it 
was  not  till  1815  that  it  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  confer  degrees. 

Still  this,  the  original  settlement  of  the  District,  was  in  advance  of  Washington 
in  its  appreciation  of  the  need  of  popular  education.  In  1810  a  hundred  substantial 
citizens  of  the  place  formed  an  association  "to  secure  the  advantages  of  education 
according  to  the  system  devised  by  Joseph  Lancaster,"  and  raised  $1,000  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  sincerity.  They  memorialized  the  corporation  for  aid,  but  the  first 
substuutinl  gift  was  a  school  lot  presented  by  Leonard  Neal,  on  which  a  schoolhouse 
was  built  and  dedicated.  The  school  opened  in  1811,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ouhl,  a  teacher  sent  from  England  by  Mr.  Lancaster.  This  school,  which 
immediately  gathered  340  children,  was  declared  by  its  master  "the  second  rea- 
Lancasterian  school  in  America.'' 

But  a  very  natural  prejudice  against  coeducation  instead  of  destroying  the  school 
was  made  the  occasion  for  obtaining  a  gift  of  $1,000  from  the  corporation  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  schoolhouse  to  accommodate  200  of  what  were  gallantly  described 
by  the  directors  as  "the  distinguished  ornaments  of  creation."  This  gift  was  made 
to  extend  over  four  years;  but  meanwhile  the  city  government  consented  to  appro- 
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priate  $1,000  annually  to  the  school  on  condition  that  all  poor  children  should  be 
educated  free  and  at  the  close  of  their  schooling  be  bound  out  to  service.  Ample 
arrangements  were  devised  for  8U2)ervi8ion  and  reporting.  The  organization  con- 
tinued for  nine  years  with  fair  success. 

At  this  point  an  application  for  subsidizing  denominational  religious  schools  was 
made,  but  after  a  trifling  experiment  the  city  rejected  the  policy  and  thereafter 
went  on  by  the  method  of  supporting  a  public  school  through  the  united  contriba- 
tions  of  friends,  collecting  tuition  fees,  and  annual  public  gifts.  For  thirty-two 
years  this  school  upheld  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as  was  done  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1842  the  city  corporation  assumed  its  entire  control,  and  put  it  under 
the  charge  of  a  board  of  "  guardians.''  This  date  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  period 
included  in  the  present  essay,  and  marks  the  change  in  administration  from  a  private 
society,  aided  by  the  municipality,  to  the  entire  assumption  of  public  education  by 
the  city.  It  is  a  pleasing  record,  such  as  was  furnished  by  few  communities  in  the 
Middle  or  Southern  States  at  a  date  so  early. 

But  in  the  neighboring  settlement,  which  afterward  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Republic,  the  cause  of  education  did  not  thus  prevail.  From  the  flrst  the  people's 
school  moved  on  its  laggard  and  wearisome  way,  like  a  vessel  beating  up  the  Poto- 
mac against  a  stiff  north  wind.  The  District  of  Columbia,  composed  of  Washington, 
Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  was  organized  in  the  year  1800,  each  settlement  under 
itM  own  municipjil  control.  The  first  charter  of  Washington  in  1802  contained  no 
notice  of  education.  But  in  1804,  possibly  through  the  influence  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  school  board,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  charter  ''for  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  schools."  An  act 
passed  the  same  year  authorized  the  city  '*  to  establish  and  endow  a  permanent  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  youth."  An  elaborate  statute,  with  an  eloquent  pream- 
ble, provided  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees — seven  to  be  chosen  by 
the  city  council  from  the  body  of  the  citizens  and  six  elected  by  the  contributors  to 
the  school  fund.  The  sum  of  $10  contribut-ed  entitled  the  giver  to  a  vote.  This  board 
was  instructed  to  receive  contributions  at  home  and  abroad  toward  the  expense  of 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  avails  of  certain  taxes,  including  the  tax 
on  ''slaves  and  dogs,''  to  the  extent  of  $1,500  a  year,  were  available  for  this  purpose. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  contributed  the  sum  of  $3,782,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son giving  the  sum  of  $200.  Jefferson  was  elected  president  of  the  board,  with  a 
body  of  twelve  good  men  as  jissistants.  In  accepting  the  position  he  writes:  "Sin- 
cerely believing  that  knowledge  promotes  the  happiness  of  man,  I  shall  ever  be  dis- 
pos:ed  to  contribute  my  endeavors  to  its  extension." 

We  seem  to  recognize  the  hand  of  Jefferson  in  the  almost  ideal  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion proposed  by  this  flrst  board  of  trustees.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
"an  institution  in  which  every  species  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  liberal  edaca- 
tion  of  youth  may  ultimately  be  acquired  in  three  great  departments."  (1)  There 
should  be  an  elementary  school  for  instruction  in  the  common  branches;  (2)  a  col- 
lege equivalent  to  a  modern  high  school ;  (3)  a  university  "in  which  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  attainments  may  be  acquired."  It  was  believed  that  while  the  ele- 
mentary school  would  l)e  the  special  concern  of  the  District,  the  college  and  univer- 
sitv  would  commend  themselveM  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  liberal-minded 
people  everywhere,  and  that  national  aid  might  be  hoped  for.  But  a  current  of 
common  sense  seems  to  have  blown  across  the  magnificent  project,  for  it  is  suggested 
that  all  this  must  be  of  gra<lual  achievement  and  that  the  incredulous  public  should 
not  be  too  severely  tried  by  the  expert.  A  most  eloquent  plea,  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  was  drawn  up  and  the 
"new  education"  stepped  forth  to  fight  its  way  through  a  long  period  of  indifler- 
ence  and  hostility,  a  battle  virtually  prolonged  for  half  a  century. 

And  for  forty  years  it  was  a  battle  for  life.  What  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  friends  of  education  in  Washington,  like  those  of  Georgetown,  courageously 
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faced  the  position  and  established  a  proper  system  of  schooling  for  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  Tvhite  folk,  can  not  be  predicted.  As  it  was,  the  launching  of  a 
Bchenio  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  poor,  in  which  the  ** children  of  the  indi- 
gent "'alone  should  receive  free  education  and  the  "pay  department"  at  best  be  a 
sort  of  uneasy  appendage,  was  sure  to  array  against  itself  not  only  the  prejudice  of 
an  extremely  exclusive  order  of  society,  but,  what  was  even  more  obstructive,  tho 
scheme  was  born  with  the  stigma  of  tho  ** pauper  school."  It  was  not  till  1848, 
when  tho  city  came  to  itself  and  established  a  system  of  common  schools  for  white 
children  on  the  plan  of  tho  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  that  any  real  success  was 
achieved. 

Tho  city  first  responded  to  the  enthusiastic  petition  of  the  thirteen  trustees  by  an 
ofterrug  of  $1,500  a  year  from  the  avails  of  certain  taxes  and  fees.  Two  small  schools, 
one  half  a  milo  east  of  the  Capitol,  the  other  the  same  distance  from  the  White 
House,  were  set  up.  Mr.  Bentley  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  at  a  salary  of  $500 
a  year,  with  tho  addition  of  tho  fees  of  tho  tuition  pupils,  out  of  which  ho  was  to 
pay  the  rent  of  his  schoolhouse,  hire  assistant  teachers,  and  meet  all  the  general 
expenses  of  conducting  the  school.  It  was  soon  evident  that  no  school  system 
weighted  like  this  could  live,  and  this  experiment  came  to  a  Bjieedy  collapse  The 
city  so(th  roduced  its  appropriation  to  $800  a  year,  and  in  1809  the  two  were  merged 
into  one  school.  During  the  first  thirteen  years  the  corporation  had  furnished  but 
$10,000,  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  amounting  to  $4,000,  alone  held  up  the 
scheme.  During  ten  years  twenty  different  teachers  had  been  elected,  only  to  be 
"starved  out''  or  discouraged  by  tho  i>opalar  indifference  to  the  obscure  institution 
that  was  dragging  out  a  feeble  existence  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  proud  little 
capital  on  tho  Potomac.  The  board  of  thirteen  trustees  was  a  public  vagrant,  with- 
out a  home,  meeting  anywhere  and  everywhere,  half  the  appointed  sessions  failing 
for  want  of  a  quorum.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  the  names  of  tho 
charity  scholars,  the  "pauper"  element  was  an  indelibli  stigma  that  could  not  be 
overcome. 

BafHed  in  their  effort  to  commend  the  system  to  tho  people  of  tho  District,  the 
trustees  turned  to  Congress  for  "aid  and  comfort,"  only  to  meet  the  same  cold  recep- 
tion. From  1812  to  1828  their  efforts  effected  nothing  but  an  indirect  appropriation 
of  city  fees  collected  l)y  the  United  States  marshal  and  of  all  escheated  estates. 
A  lottery  was  authorized,  and  by  a  desperate  effort,  at  large  expense  and  the 
incurring  of  a  city  debt,  was  mado  to  yield  some  $40,000,  which  has  increased  to  a 
present  fund  of  $60,000.  Until  1818  there  was  an  annual  report  by  the  management. 
But  after  that  there  seems  to  have  been  little  inducement  to  "report  progress,"  and, 
for  twenty-seven  years,  until  1845,  tho  goings  on  of  tho  educational  department  are 
to  be  laboriously  gathered  up  from  the  occasional  notices  of  the  press  and  formal 
reference  in  the  city  documents.  In  1820  the  schools  were  declared  to  be  exclusively 
of  tho  charity  order,  no  pay  pupils  being  received.  The  whole  story  of  these  years 
is  a  melancholy  record  of  a  board  of  well-intentioned  gentlemen,  working  "against 
the  grain"  of  a  community  that  could  not  be  lifted  up  to  the  hearty  support  of  a 
scheme  of  charity  education,  virtually  confined  to  tho  children  of  tho  poor.  In  18.36 
a  new  eftbrt  was  made  to  interest  Congress  by  a  memorial  from  the  three  cities,  with 
the  usual  result. 

It  was  not  till  1840  that  tho  schools  found  a  wise  and  persistent  friend  in  the  per- 
son of  Mayor  Seaton.  He  startled  the  good  people  of  Washington  by  the  announce- 
ment that  only  1,200  of  tho  5,000  children  of  school  ago  were  attending  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  city,  leaving  3,800  out  of  school  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  included  only  tbe  white  children  and  youths,  for  all  there  was  of  schooling 
for  the  free  colored  folk  was  by  private  and  personal  effort.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  white  population  of  AVashington  was  in  tho  desperate  state  of  ignorance 
indicated  by  this  sttirtling  record.  But  tho  Washington  of  that  early  day  was  not 
the  charming  metropolis  of  tho  present.     It  was  a  new  and  disagreeable  town,  far 
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away  from  the  great  centers  of  social  and  cultivated  lifo,  "where  tlio  Avealthy  and 
intlucntial  jieoplo  schooled  their  children  elsewhere  and  tho  ''lower  orders''  drifted 
on,  as  in  all  communities  of  similar  type.  The  popuhition  of  the  city  must  have 
been  far  less  stable  than  now,  and  tho  contentions  of  national  politics  during  those 
exciting  years,  including  tho  second  war  with  England  and  tho  nullification  move- 
ment of  1832,  were  doubtless  a  great  hindrance.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  tho 
press  of  the  city  camo  to  pay  any  respect  to  the  schools.  In  fact,  a  scheme  of  '* pau- 
per education,"  altogether  including  less  than  1,000  children,  with  no  lit  place  of 
abotlo,  with  schoolhouses,  books,  and  ax)paratu8  of  the  lowest  order,  woidd  hardly 
attract  attention  outside  itsi  own  poor  environment. 

But  the  time  was  favorable  to  a  forward  movement.  Mayor  Seaton  had  the  good 
sense  to  understand  that  only  by  a  challenge  of  the  town  to  rise  up  and  establish  the 
American  system  of  universal  education  at  public  cost  could  there  be  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Tho  fact  that  as  soon  as  this  plan  of  tho  mayor  was  plainly  stated 
the  ciiy  responded,  and  in  1844-15  put  on  the  ground  a  system  of  common  schools 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  chief  Northern  States,  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  duo  so  much  to  the  indiilerencc  ol  tho  people  to  education  as  to  the  lack  of  com- 
petMit  leadership  that  Washington  nad  so  Jong  remained  in  the  rear  rank  of  Ameri- 
can cities  in  this  respect. 

In  tho  city  council  Mr.  J.  F  Halliday  brought  forward  a  plan  for  a  system  of  seven 
public  schools,  to  accommodate  3,000  pni)ils,  and  a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent  on 
all  the  assessable  property  of  tho  city.  This  precipitated  a  sharp  discussion  in  which 
the  poverty  of  the  i>resent  arrangement,  where  200  children  were  placed  in  surround- 
ings rather  indicating  "a  place  of  punishment  for  offenders  than  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion," was  made  evident.  John  Quiucy  Adams,  Caleb  Cushing,  Justice  AVoodbury, 
and  other  eminent  residents  of  Washington  added  their  i)owcrful  influence  The 
result  was  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1844,  by  which  a  board  of  twelve  trustees, 
three  from  each  of  the  four  wards,  was  chosen  by  tho  city  council,  and  $3,612  was 
appropriated  for  erecting  schoolhouses  and  renting  rooms.  From  this  date  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Washington  had  a  real  existence.  In  tlie  four  years  following  this 
action  more  than  $5,000  a  year  was  appropriated.  In  1848  a  tax  of  $1  a  year  was  laid 
on  every  white  male  citizen  for  education,  and  the  board  of  trustees  was  assigned  a 
place  of  meeting  in  tho  city  hall. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  educational  history  of  the  national 
capital  is  the  records  of  the  efforts  of  tho  free  colored  people  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  i)revious  to  1860.  In  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Barnard's  American 
Journal  of  Education  will  bo  found  an  elaborate  treatise  in  which  the  details  of  this 
wonderful  story  are  set  forth  in  a  way  so  comidoto  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
their  repetition.  Of  course  all  this  was  in  tho  lino  of  jirivato  and  Sunday-school 
work,  the  Sunday  school  at  one  time  bearing  the  same  relation  to  tho  elementary 
education  of  tliese  people  as  at  an  earlier  period  in  England.  But  so  persistent  was 
this  movement  and  so  thoroughly  did  it  impress  itself  on  the  mass  of  superior  colored 
people  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable  public-school  movement  in  1862 
which  has  resulted  in  tho  development  of  the  mo.^t  elaborate  and  successful  system 
of  common  schools  for  this  peoi)lo  in  Washington  known  in  the  country. 

In  the  year  1807,  two  years  after  the  earliest  movement  for  schooling  the  white 
peojde  of  the  city,  three  men,  Bell,  Franklin,  and  Liverpool,  established  the  first 
school  for  free  negroes  in  the  city  of  Washington.  There  were  then  but  5,000  white 
pe<»i»lc  in  the  city,  1,000  slaves,  and  500  free  negroes.  When  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties through  which  the  first  public  school  in  Washington  for  white  children  strug- 
gled year  after  year  through  a  sickly  life  with  5,000  people  of  tho  ''superior  race" 
behind  it,  wo  can  appreciate  the  courage  of  these  three  men,  all  mechanics  and  jnst 
emancipated  from  slavery,  in  the  establishment  of  their  own  school,  representing 
but  500  people,  with  no  hope  of  public  aid.  Neither  of  these  men  could  read  or 
write.     Bell  was  the  loader  in  the  noble  enterprise.    His  freedom  was  purchased  by 
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his  enslaved  wife  for  $400,  earned  by  market  ^':ardeumg,  and  lie  returned  the  favor 
l>y  purchasing:  her  freedom  out  of  the  first  earnings  of  his  free  labor.  The  teacher 
of  the  school  was  a  Mr.  Lowe,  a  white  man,  and  it  was  continued  for  several  years. 

About  the  same  time  a  Mrs.  Alethia  Tanner,  afterwards  the  housemaid  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  began  a  remarkable  career  of  purchasing,  iirst,  her  own  freedom,  and  then 
that  of  21  relatives  and  friends,  including  the  Cook  family,  which  has  been  identified 
with  the  education  of  their  people  from  the  first.  In  1818  an  assoi'iation  of  colored 
folk,  under  the  name  the  Resolute  Beneficial  Society,  established  a  school  \vhich 
first  under  the  instruction  of  a  relative  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  afterwards  of 
John  Adams,  the  first  colored  teacher  in  the  District,  did  good  service.  From  that 
day  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  in 
Alexandria,  until  its  retrocession  to  Virginia,  in  1846,  a  series  of  schools  for  these 
people  were  established,  each  with  some  characteristic  of  special  interest.  Several 
of  the  most  successful  teachers  were  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  Southern  white  people  of  recognized  social  standing.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  habit  of  educating  colored  children  in  the  private  schools  for  whites,  and  even 
slaves  were  permitted  to  receive  instruction.  The  Sunday  schools  of  the  leading 
churches  had  also  a  colored  department. 

But  all  this  came  to  an  end  in  1832-1834,  when,  as  the  result  of  the  Nat  Turner 
slave  insurrection  in  Virginia,  the  public  mind  in  the  South  was  wrought  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excitement.  The  schools  of  these  people  in  Washington  were  largely 
broken  up  by  mobs,  the  colored  churches  assailed,  and  several  of  the  leading  teachers 
obliged  to  flee  the  town.  But  nothing  could  suppress  the  determination  of  such  as 
remained,  and  in  due  time  the  schools  came  up,  every  year  better  than  before.  The 
constituency  was  not  large,  the  free  negroes  of  the  District  up  to  1840  not  number- 
ing more  than  6,000.  A  careful  study  of  the  records  of  these  numerous  private  col- 
ored schools  will  show  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  1,000  children  of  school  age 
must  have  been  under  instruction.  The  Catholic  Church  was  not  behind  in  this 
movement.  There  was  one  important  school  in  Georgetown  and  another  under  the 
management  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  an  order  of  colored  women  devoted  to 
the  education  of  their  race,  is  still  an  important  seminary  for  girls.  The  school  of 
Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  teacher  and  clergyman,  was  the  beginning  of  the  valuable  edu- 
cational labors  of  this  family,  one  of  whom  is  the  excellent  superintendent  of  the 
colored  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

In  this  movement  the  colored  people  were  supported  by  the  sympathy  and  encour- 
aged by  the  aid  of  many  leading  people  of  the  District.  Thomas  Jefferson  did  not 
hesitate  to  publish  his  belief  that  the  African  race  is  capable  of  education  and 
should  be  admitted  to  all  opportunities  of  good  schooling.  In  a  lett<;r  to  Benjamin 
Banneker,  a  remarkable  colored  man  of  Maryland,  the  sou  of  native  African  parents, 
who,  by  self-education,  became  noted  as  an  author,  mathematician,  and  mechani- 
cian, a  publisher  of  an  almanac,  known  to  the  learned  societies  of  Paris  and  London, 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote:  *' Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs  as  you 
exhibit  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  colors  of  men,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  only  to 
the  degraded  condition  of  their  existence  both  in  Africa  and  America. '*  Jefferson 
sent  the  almanac  of  Banneker  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  as  a  "justification 
against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them;"  and  it  was  quoted  by 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wilberforce  in  the  British  Parliament  as  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  emancipation  and  education  of  the  negro  race. 

Out  of  this  notable  and  most  praiseworthy  effort  of  the  superior  free  colored  people 
to  educate  their  children  it  has  come  to  pass  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  is  there 
so  fine  a  group  of  educated  and  worthy  families  of  this  race  as  in  Washington.  At 
the  critical  period  of  the  civil  war,  when  thousands  of  emancipated  slaves  were 
thrown  upon  the  city,  these  people  came  to  the  front  and  liave  been  largely  influen- 
tial in  the  organization  and  highly  successful  management  of  their  department  of 
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tlie  public  school  system,  in  which  12,000  children  are  now  edncated  not  only  in 
elementary  schools,  but  with  excellent  high,  normal,  industrial,  and  artistic  train- 
ing, their  teachers  being  paid  the  same  salaries  as  those  of  the  white  race,  with 
schoolhouBcs  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Half  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  now  paid  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  also  makes  a  generous  yearly  grant  of  money  to  Howard  University,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  known  institutions  for  the  higher  and  professional  education 
of  this  people  in  the  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the  Republic  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
the  period  included  in  this  essay.  At  this  decade,  1830-1840,  the  idea  of  the  original 
New  England  system  of  public  instruction,  the  organization,  support,  and  super- 
vision of  a  scheme  of  education  by  the  people,  acting  through  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  local,  colonial,  and  State  government,  had  finally  been  adopted  by  every  Common- 
wealth in  the  New  England,  Central,  and  Northwestern  States;  and  although  none 
of  the  slaveholding  States  had  fully  accepted  the  system,  all  were  either  partially 
committed  to  it,  or  the  educational  public  in  each  of  them— a  steadily  increasing 
factor  in  their  educational  affairs — was  working  along  the  same  line,  gathering  the 
elements  for  the  prodigious  effort  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  common 
school  as  soon  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  univei*sal  education — the  institution  of 
slavery — should  be  removed.  Before  1840  every  American  State  had  either  adopted, 
or  its  educational  public  was  working  toward,  the  ideal  of  a  common  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  for  the  training  of  the 
children  and  youth  into  good  American  citizenship. 

If  this  story  of  the  origin  of  the  American  common  school  has  been  fitly  told,  it 
will  bo  seen  that  its  one  original,  characteristic,  and  essential  idea  is  only  the  appli- 
cation of  the  American  idea  of  government  and  society  to  education.  The  American 
common  school  is  only  the  American  people  keeping  school.  It  is  their  will  and 
pleasure  expressed  through  the  agency  of  a  flexible  majority.  This  is  the  radical 
note  of  difference  between  the  American  and  any  other  type  of  national  education 
in  any  previous  age  or  in  any  European  nation  at  the  present  time.  And  because 
this  is  its  only  essential  characteristic  the  American  common  school  has  this  con- 
spicuous advantage  over  all  other  systems:  It  becomes,  in  its  development,  the 
recipient  of  the  highest  thinking,  aspiration,  and  living  of  a  great  nationality  com- 
posed of  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  elements  of  all  civilized  peoples,  work- 
ing under  the  boundless  encouragements  and  opportunities  of  a  new  world  toward 
the  realization  of  the  broadest  and  most  practical  ideal  of  freedom  consistent  with 
a  safe  and  conservative  order  of  society. 

It  is  not  therefore  essential  that  the  American  common  school  should  be  free  in 
the  sense  of  instruction  without  direct  cost  to  the  pupil,  although,  since  under  all 
conditions  the  indirect  expense  of  schooling  bears  more  heavily  on  the  family  than 
the  public,  it  is  good  policy  to  make  the  public  school  free  to  all.  Neither  is  the 
system  chained  to  any  des])otic  or  essential  method  of  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction.  It  "lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being''  in  the  expanding  educational 
consciousness  of  the  whole  people.  Thus,  it  may  with  perfect  consistency  adopt 
much  that  is  excellent  in  the  systems  of  other  peoples,  avail  itself  of  the  fruits  of 
the  largest  educational  experience  everywhere,  and  make  its  own  the  most  admirable 
results  of  the  wisest  thought  and  noblest  achievement  in  all  countries  and  all  timo>. 
So  that,  **  without  A'ariablenesss  or  shadow  of  turning,*'  it  abides  by  its  own  ideal 
that  this  is  the  people's  school.  It  violates  no  radical  American  principle  and  vindi- 
cates its  right  to  '*  claim  the  earth  "  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  rude  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the  American  common  school,  as  in  tho 
earliest  motions  of  the  colonial  life,  which  was  feeling  after  the  beginnings  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  we  have  seen  that  misapprehensions  and  mistakcR  were  inevitable. 
Hence,  no  State  may  claim  exemption  from  criticism  and  none  should  resent  a  corre(  t 
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and  fair  statement  of  its  early  cducatioual  Listor3'.  For  no  Commonwealth  has 
failed  to  contribute  some  valuable  cleuunt  of  thought  in  its  foremost  educators  and 
rich  experience  from  its  various  exj^crimeuts  in  school-keeping  toward  the  present 
condition  of  educational  allaii's.  In  each  the  educational  public  api>eared  in  due 
season  and  became  an  inevitable  and  vital  feature  in  the  life  of  the  State,  wronght 
in  its  own  way,  and  finally  triumphed.  And  the  most  significant  fact  is  that  this 
victory  was  often  achieved  in  a  style  inexplicable  to  the  educational  pedant,  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  schemes  and  jiredictious  of  the  great  educational  theorist,  in  a 
way  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  him  who  helievea  in  the  American  idea  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  whole  people  under  the  direction  of  a  gracious  Divine 
Providence. 

The  opening  decade  of  the  second  half  century  of  the  Republic  became  mem- 
orable as  the  period  of  the  great  American  revival  of  universal  education.  Under 
this  great  uplift  of  public  sentiment,  through  the  direction  of  the  most  notable 
group  of  educational  leaders  that  had  appeared  in  the  country,  the  local  district 
elementary  school  of  the  old  time  evolved  into  the  graded  common  school  of  the 
later  years;  was  immensely  extended  and  enriched  in  all  its  departments;  was 
especially  improved  in  its  methods  of  instruction  and  disciplnie,  chiefly  through 
native  genius  and  experience,  gradually  by  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  best 
European  methods  to  home  use,  and  largely  under  the  i)rouounced  influence  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  and  most  inniortant  of  all  Ts  the  fact  that  this  was  a  veritable 
people's  revival,  in  which  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  masses  in  every  State  were 
aroused,  educated,  and  confirmed  in  the  conviction  of  their  imi)er.'itive  right  and 
duty  to  provide  the  best  for  the  children. 

One  may  see  how  this  fruitful  period  of  reform  in  education  found  its  grand 
culmination  in  the  generation  that  followed  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war.  Then, 
first,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  renewed  and  reconstructed  nationality,  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  had  free  course,  ran,  and  was  glorified  through  the  entire  area 
of  the  Republic.  And  very  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  older  States,  in  which 
the  conflict  for  universal  education  had  been  most  involved  and  prolonged,  now  came 
to  the  front  in  the  most  decisive  way  and  in  some  respects  surpassed  all  the  original 
Stat<.'s.  And  the  South,  that  so  long  remained  outside  the  expanding  circle  of  the 
common  school,  has  responded  to  the  cry  of  the  children  during  the  past  twenty 
years  l»y  the  most  remarkable  achievement  in  the  organization  and  support  of  pop- 
ular education  recorded  in  history. 

To  the  careful  reader  of  this  ^' great  and  wondrous  storj',"  who  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  American  idea,  there  can  be  no  conclusion  possible  save  a  profound  confi- 
dence in  the  American  gosi)el  of  universal  education,  and  an  abiding  faith  that 
under  a  wixo  and  gracious  Providence  the  American  people  is  now  summoned  to  the 
apostleshii)  of  this  gospel  in  a  career  only  now  well  begun. 

[Note. — The  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1702  contained 
the  provision  for  education,  afterwards  adopted  in  the  revised  constitution  in  1831, 
directing  the  legislature  **to  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
promoting  arts  and  sciences,''  was  inadvertently  omitted;  alsO;  on  page  276  the  name 
Lyon  should  be  bpelled  Ligon. — A.  D,  M.] 
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References  to  preceding  reports  of  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated ;  In  annual  reports,  1870,  pp.  541, 542;  1871,  pp.  6G8- 
C77;  1872,  pp.  liii-lvii,  820-887;  1873,  pp.  lxxxviii-xciv,729-7G3;  1874,  pp.  Ixxxvii- 
xcii,  7.53-793;  1875,  pp.  civ-cvii,  797-883;  1876,  pp.  cxxiii-cxxv,  777-779;  1877,  pp. 
cxxxi-cxliij  .583-585;  1878,pp.  cxxii,599-C00;  1879,  pp.  clvii-clviii,  618-619;  1880, 
pp.  clxvi-clxvii,  738-741;  1881,  pp.  cci-cciv, 668-671;  1882-83,  pp.  clxxxi|(>xxxviii, 
694-699;  1883-84,  pp.  clxxxiii-clxxxiv,  724-737;  188^1-85,  pp.  ccxxix-ccxxx,  691- 
7S2;  1885-86,  pp.  716-719;  1886-87,  pp.  901-972;  1887-88,  pp.  1031-1039;  1892-93, 
pp.  575-583,  691-1014;  1893-94,  pp.  1503-1504;  1895-90,  pp.  339-599.  See  also  in 
each  report  statistics  of  libraries  of  schools  and  colleges.  Refer  also  to  index  in 
each  annual  report  from  18.^8-89  to  1895-96  for  libraries  in  foreign  countries. 

In  special  reports  and  circulars  of  information;  1876,  Public  Libraries  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  history,  condition,  and  mauagement.  Part  I,  edited  by 
S.  R.  AVarreu  and  S.  N.  Clark,  pp.  xxxv,  1187;  Rules  for  a  printed  Dictionary 
Catalogue,  Part  II,  by  C.  A.  Cutter,  pp.  89;  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1880, 
College  Libraries  as  Aids  to  Instruction,  by  Justin  Winsor  and  Otis  H.  Robin- 
son, pp.  27;  Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1881,  Construction  of  Library  Build- 
ings, by  William  Poole,  pp.  26;  1881,  Library  Aids,  by  Samuel  Green,  pp.  10; 
1886,  Statistics  of  Pu)»lic  Libraries  in  the  United  States,  pp.  98,  reprinted  from 
1884-85  aunual  report;  1886,  Special  Report,  New  Orleans  Exposition  1884-86, 
pp.  650-655;  1891,  Rules  for  a  Dictionary'  Catalogue,  by  Charles  A.  Cutter,  pp. 
140;  third  edition,  Avith  corrections  and  additions,  reprinted  from  the  1876 
special  report;  Circular  of  Information  No.  7,1893,  Statistics  of  Public  Libra- 
ries in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (in  1891),  by  Weston  Flint,  pp.  213;  1893, 
Catalogue  of  A.  L.  A.  Library,  5,000  volumes,  for  a  popular  library,  pp.  592; 
1806,  INipers  prepared  for  the  World's  Library  Congress,  held  at  the  Colum- 
bian Kxi)ositiou,  edited  by  Melvil  Dewey,  pp.  691-1014,  rci)rintod  from  annual 
report  1892-93. 

The  public  liljrary  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  forces  in  modern  educational 
progrc^is.  Tor  nearly  thirty  years  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kducatiou  has  con- 
stantly emidiasized  the  importance  of  these  institutions  as  aids  to  instruction.  In 
every  annual  report  from  1867-68  to  the  present  year  has  appeared  information 
relating  to  college  and  school  lil)rarics,  and  periodically  the  Bureau  has  published 
detailed  statistics  of  public  libraries.  The  annual  report  for  1870  contained  a  list 
of  161  principal  libraries  not  including  college  libraries.  The  report  for  1872  con- 
tained a  list  of  1,080  libraries  of  1,000  or  more  volumes.  A  special  effort  was  made 
in  1875  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  300  volumes 
and  over.  The  li.st  as  printed  in  the  report  for  that  year  included  3,648  libraries, 
and  of  these,  2,0.30  had  1,000  or  mo.o  volumes.  This  list  was  also  published  in  the 
great  special  report  Lssued  by  this  office  in  1876.  That  report  was  a  volume  of  about 
1,200  pages  devoted  to  '*  Public  Libr.iries  iu  the  United  States  of  America,  their 
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History,  Condition,  and  Management."  The  volume  oontained  89  ohapters  by  as 
many  as  twenty  eminent  specialists  in  subjects  relating  to  libraries.  In  the  annual 
report  for  1884-85  was  published  a  list  of  5,338  libraries  of  300  or  more  volumct  j 
2,988  of  these  libraries  had  1,000  or  more  volumes.  This  list  was  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet  of  about  100  pages.  A  valuable  chapter  of  about  70  pages  appeared  in 
the  1886-87  report  devoted  to  '^liibraries  in  the  United  States."  The  statistics  of 
1,779  libraries  were  published  in  seven  tables,  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Free  publio 
lending  libraries,  (2)  free  public  reference  libraries,  (3)  free  public  school  libraries, 
(4)  free  corporate  lending  libraries,  (5)  libraries  of  clubs,  associations,  etc.,  (6)  sub- 
scriptiou  corporate  libraries,  and  (7)  circulating  libraries  proper.  In  1893  this 
Bureau  published  20,000  copies  of  a  circular  of  information  of  213  pages,  giving 
the  statistics  0^3,503  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  1,000  volumes  and 
over.  The  statistics  collected  were  for  the  year  1891.  Also  in  1893  the  Bureau  pub- 
lished 20,000  copies  of  "Catalogue  of  A.  L.  A.  Library,  5,000  volumes  for  a  public 
library  selected  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  shown  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition."  So  great  was  the  demand  for  this  publication  that  a  sec- 
ond edition  was  printed  in  1896.  This  special  report  contained  about  600  pages. 
The  pap^ca  prepared  for  the  American  Library  Association  for  its  annual  meeting 
held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  read  before  the  World's  Library  Congress  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  were  printed  in  the  Education  Report  for  1892-93.  These 
papers,  which  were  prepared  by  about  twenty  leading  members  of  the  association, 
occupy  324  pages  of  the  above-mentioned  report,  pages  691-1014.  A  small  edition 
of  the  matter  was  reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  One  of  the  most  popular 
publications  of  this  Bureau  is  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  which  was 
published  in  1876  ns  Part  II- of  the  special  library  report  of  that  year.  The  third 
edition  was  published  in  1891  in  a  pamphlet  of  140  pages.  The  special  report  issued 
by  this  Bureau  in  1886  on  *^  Educational  Exhibits  and  Conventions  at  the  World's 
Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  New  Orleans,  1884-85,"  contained 
much  valuable  matter  in  relation  to  libraries.  This  report  is  now  out  of  print,  ns 
are  all  the  earlier  reports  above  mentioned.  In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  college 
and  school  libraries  poblished  every  year  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Bureau  since 
1870,  many  of  the  reports  have  contained  valuable  facts  concerning  libraries  in 
foreign  countries.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  reports  from  1888-^9  to  1895-96. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1896. 

Five  years  having  elapsed  since  the  collection  of  statistics  of  public  libraries  pub- 
lished in  Circular  of  Information  No.  7, 1893,  this  Bureau  sent  out  under  date  of  April 
1, 1896,  forms  of  inquiry  to  all  the  libraries  reporting  to  this  office  in  1891  and  to 
several  thousand  others.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  names  of  all  the  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  the  purpose  to  publish  a  list  of  only  public  and  school 
libraries  having  1,000  or  more  volumes.  Nearly  10,000  addresses  were  obtained  and 
from  this  number  al>out  8,000  responses  were  received.  The  number  of  libraries 
reporting  1,000  or  more  volumes  was  4,026;  the  number  reporting  less  than  1,000 
volumes  but  not  less  than  300  was  3,167,  while  nearly  1,000  had  fewer  than  300  vol- 
umes each.  To  obtain  the  8,000  reports  it  was  necessary  to  wend  out  15,000  blank 
forms  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  Ist  of  August.  Not  more  than  50  j»er  cent  of 
the  librariauH  responded  ])romptly,  and  many  hundreds  ignoied  the  second  and  even 
the  third  requests  for  information.  It  is  presumed,  bowover,  that  moat  of  the  libraries 
from  wliicb  no  returns  could  bo  obtained  were  so  small  that  those  in  charge  of  them 
did  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  list.  It  is  safe  to 
assiiuie  that  the  list  of  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  ]>ul)lished  in  this  report 
includes  very  nearly  all  the  libraries  in  the  United  States  having  1,000  or  more 
volumes.     (8ee  page  366.) 
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niniurif  of  tlHliilica  of  iiiihUc,  auciely,  and  a<:bovl  lilfrariel  of  1.000  rolnma 
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Tablk  2. — Siintmars  of  BtalUlice  of  public,  BOcieUf,  antl  tchool  libraries  of  I, 
and  ocer  in  1S9G. 
VOLCIIES  AND  PAMPHLETS  ADDED  AND  B(>i»KS  I^iSUED. 
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Taulk  i.—SHmmarij  of  sUilislift  of  iiiiblic.  aoeiffj/,  mid  gehoQl  Hbratiet  of  1,000  toIbihw 
GENKIiAL  CI.ASSIKICAXIOX  OF  LlUlJAIilE^i. 
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Table  5. — Summary  of  staUf*tic*i  of  public^  societif,  and  school  libraries  of  1,000  volumes 

and  over  in  JS96. 

CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE. 
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Tablk  6. — Summary  of  fslatisiics  of  puhliCf  aocieij/,  and 
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Taulb  7. — ^Ntnmiir^  of  >'ali$lic$  of  public,  loviely,  aiidechool  Hbraritg  of  1,000  vqInru* 
and  ox:eT  in  1S91. 
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Nnrtb  Cautral  UlvKion : 

3,«7a.31fl 

3.  %-d.  ;»i 

I.0IB.IM9 

2:s7e:is4 
sasaos 
i:  427:  oee 

II 

207:  B05 

1,208:130 

22:311 

J5  5L0 
Zl.  988 

!i:482 
28,808 
91,869 

!! 

17:922 
30,719 

34:851 
3S:82I 

WMleniUKiaion: 

£,«:::■:::::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

30 

OriJ!:"y^^^ 

89 

PUBLIC,  SOOIEIT,  AND  SCHOOL  LIBEAKIE8. 

— Summari/  of  jfaflsKw  of  jmSJic,  »ociefj;.  nifrf  »choo\  Uhrarieti  of 
and  oi-tr  in  189C. 

IHSTKIEIUTION  OF  LII1KA.KIES  AXU  IIF  VOLUMES. 


mil  T 


LlbmrlM. 


rnirrd  HI 


Nnrlh  Atlullo  Di\1aion  . 
Soulh  AtlMilJc  IHrlsion  . 
SoatliCnmrilUiTUlon... 
KortliCntralUlTlalon... 
Wruteru  DlvlBiun 

Nanli  Atlantic-  Division : 

M»lne 

NswHampaUre 

MM^hiiilo'tu!"'" 

Khodp  UlBiid 

CoDiipclicul 

New  irork 

vtmtyUtliik".'.'.'.'". 
Sonlb  Atliintlo  Itlviaion : 

D.'U.r.re 

UnTflaDil 

Distrk-tof  ColumbU. 

Vlrclrl* 

WMtVirgipln 

Korlh  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

C»r|da.'. 

Floritb 

South  CentnlDlviaion: 

K^^^l^ 

Alnbuna 

UOalatlppI 

Loaisiaca 

Tmm 

Arkanaaa 

Oklaboma 

KorthCaStr^UivSion;' 

Uhin 

IndUna 

lUinoli 

Ulcbigan 

WtoMiiBtn 

UlnuHota 

vJuSaii'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

North  I>al[ota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Mebrwka 

Kuisu 

Woah'ralllviaioD: 

Monlaua 

SiS?.::::::::::: 

SewUoiito 

AriEona 

Utah 

Idaho.;".'!";!.'".'! 

WadilnKlnn 

Owgon 

CaraoniU 


riiiiuii 


B,251,U7 

801, 151 

S,  Ml.  761 

I    1,  Tea!  DID 
US.  137 


l,M7,«gi 
I,  fW.  5M 


4l!&- 
36,5% 


!5  000        M,U3II 


»)l,OU0 
3.M=,000 


lll,4i(l 

18.760 
23.  IS9 
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Table  9. — Sammaj-y  of  statistics  of  libraries  in  1875  of  SOO  volumes  and  over, 
NUMBER  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  NTMBER  OF  VOLITMES. 


States  ami  Territories. 


Libraries  having  1,000 
volumes  aud  orcr. 


Libraries. 


Tnitea  States. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division 
Soutli  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontli  Central  Divi.'iion  .. 
North  Central  Division . , 
AVestern  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

A'ennont 

Massachnsetts 

RhoUo  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  I'ork 

New  Jersey 

PeuDs.vlvauia 

Souih  Atl'antic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

]>istrict  of  Columbia  . 

Vir  jjinia 

AVesl  Vir^nia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georjcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas 

OkLahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

]^Iichii!an , 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiSHOuri 

North  Dakota , 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas , 

"Western  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Vtiih 

Nevada , 

Idaho , 

Washin^^on , 

Orocon 

Calil'ornia , 


2,039 


:;;} 


1,127 
223 
138 

482 
69 


Volumes. 


Libraries  havin;^  \,^sh 
than  1,000  volumes. 


Libraries. !   Yolunios, 


Total 
libraries. 


Total 
volumes. 


11, 487, 778 


1,609 


6,  714, 765 
1,776,099 

580.179 
2, 045.  797 

370, 938 


818 
128 
142 
455 
66 


841,  7J8 

431,^57 
05,  708 
70,  654 

240. 527 
33,  502 


3,048  I     12,32D.526 


47 
54 
33 

307 
34 
07 

810 
53 

222 

7 

47 
46 
44 

9 
25 
16 
26 

3 

84 
37 
19 
10 
20 
15 
2 


211, 6U 
190, 140 
119,483 

2, 128, 734 
210,063 
394, 750 

1, 980, 445 
202.993 

1,216,507 

41,300 
366,634 
756,288 
2:MI.955 

82,000 
113,507 
107, 67» 
109, 236 

12,500 

184,505 

125, 212 

55,090 

31.920 

120  812 

48,607 

7,024 


1 

119 
55 
98 
43 
41 
16 
42 
47 


7  \ 
13 

1 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
47 


1,000 

578. 736 
200  527 
424. 231 
185, 854 
169,004 
59,359 
321,500 
242,614 

1,900 

24,264 
37,808 

1.250 
8,011 

10.997 
4.500 
2,600 
0  253 

l.'i.  000 
1,846 
C.459 

25.292 
290.  730 


38 
32 
82 

146 
22 
58 

307 
38 

145 

11 
30 
11 
19 
14 
12 
10 
18 
3 

38 
34 
12 
13 
11 
27 
4 


21,136 
15,607 
14,815 
78,405 
13,  073 
29,406 
167,229 
17.038 
73,058 

5.740 
15, 707 
4,045 
10.301 
0.575 
6,200 
6,782 
9,108 
1,050 

19,710 
17,533 
5.525 
6,581 
5.066 
13  024 
1,625 


104 
78 
79 
46 
82 
23 
37 
40 


7 
6 

1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 


1 

8 

40 


1,590 

56,463 
40. 342 
42,147 
25,861 
15.  710 
13, 471 
18,760 
19, 738 

1,083 

2,906 
3,050 

550 
1.475 
1,257 
1,485 

628 
1,600 
1.100 


50U 

3,050 

21,257 


1,945 
351 
280 
937 
135 


7. 146, 122 
1.811.807 

6;)0.  833 
2, 286,  324 

404,  440 


85 
86 
65 

453 
66 

125 

617 
91 

867 

18 
77 
67 
63 
23 
87 
26 
44 
6 

72 
71 
81 
23 
31 
42 
6 


223 
133 
177 
89 
73 
39 
79 
87 


14 
19 

2 
8 

8 
i 
3 
5 
6 
1 
2 
14 
87 


2:12, 780 
205,  7.'>3 
131.298 

2, 207, 139 
223. 136 
424. 246 

2,147,074 
280,931 

1,  290, 165 

47.040 
382,  341 
760,  033 
247.256 

38.575 
119.  707 
113,  401 
118,344 

14,150 

204.215 

142, 745 

60.615 

38, 510 

131, 878 

61,031 

8.649 


2,590 

635.190 
240.800 
406,378 
211, 715 
184,714 
72.830 
140. 260 
262, 352 

3,883 

27,260 
40.864 

1.800 
4.486 

12,254 
6,985 
3,228 

10,853 

10.100 
1,846 
6,959 

28,942 
311,987 
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TAitLK  10. — Summary  of  statiBtics  of  libraries  iu  18So  of  SOO  roZiimef  ami 
NUMBEK  OF  LIBIJAKIKS  AND  Nl'MBKR  OF  VOLUMES. 


^tato^t  and  Terrltoriet*. 


LibrtirioH  having;  1,000  '  Lil>rariiM<  having  leM 
volumes  aud  over.     ,    than  1  000  volumM. 


LibruricH.     VuIuiih^.    Librari**?.     Volumes. 


ToUl 
libraries. 


T«»tel 


Unite*!  States. 


North  Atlsintic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  . 
^'orth  CoMlral  Division. 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaHaachusetts 

Bboile  Island 

Connecticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvauia 

Soath  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

W»«t  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

8outh  Carolina 

Gkorgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

iKUiisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

<)klnhoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  (.Vntral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kau.«as 

"Western  Division: 

Montana 

WNominc 

t\i1or:ido 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Vttth 

Ne\ada 

Idaho    

Wa'»hin>:ton 

O;vj:on 

CJihi'orn'.a 


2,988     19,401.190 


2.350       1.321.194 


6.338     2o.7a.ai 


i,64r> 

28» 
2u0 
815 
1'39 


ll».  722.  406 

2.  'lh'^,  420 

840.  8:i8 

4, 12;».  2oa 

l»4J».  272 


} 


74 

78' 

42 
426 

65 

98 
897 

74 
291  ' 

12  ' 
62  • 
53 
46 
6 

85  ' 
28 

%■' 

54 

23  ' 

23  I 
23  I 
22 

8  ' 


353,549 
328,606 
204, 317 

3,480.159 
387.  157 
6C3.  070 

2, 959,  798 
436.  381 

1, 90J.  229 

60,562 

600,544 

1, 197. 169 

307.  235 

30,000 
145,685 
170,  679 
219, 446 

22.100 

255.856 
180. 614 
8:..  083 
89.  140 
13i».  858 
57.  521 
43,500 


060 
155 
150 
911 
165 


62">.646  ' 

84)  622  I 

HW.  778  I 

469.759  . 

81  889  i 


2.505 
444 

1.798 
304 


T 


ll.SM,tll 
2,834.00 
1.010,  111 
4,808.  Ml 

1.030.  on 


62 
51 
33 

143 
13 
81 

883 
52 

142 


35.062 
25. 837 
18. 120 
80. 536 
7,873 
44.089 
208.504 
27.  <-.81 
78,544 


0 

8,758 

2/ 

14,950 

13 

6.587 

29 

14.612 

13 

6,138 

22 

12.365 

12 

5.884 

24 

11.768 

9 

4,500 

158 
82 
172 
103 
62 
86 
68 
69 


19 
80 


4.266 

998.  h1>l 
:{71.759 
K.Vi.  034 
47:..  <«34 
.'JM.  >»*2 
155.  .=44 
280  938 
38(».  521 

10.830 

^►.718 
150.632 


45 
28 
18 
14 
19 
20 
8 


24,654 
14.572 
10.220 

6,932 
89.001 
10,  221 

4.643 


132 

88 
145 
236 
52 
46 
52 
77 

11 

29 
43 


I 


3,535 

71,438 
42,569 
75. 776 
116.226 
2C.9U1 
23.397 
30.  :»2 
37  385 

5  720 

15.626 
24. 329 


I 


t 


ISO 
120 

75  I 
500  I 

78  I 
170  > 
780  I 
120 
433 

18 
80 
06 
76 
19 
67 
40 
60 
14 


72 
41 
07 
42 

42 
16 


10 

200 
170 
317 
389 
114 
82 
120 
146 

18 

48 
82 


I 


•5i,4a 

221. 4n 
i,  800.  OK 

3H.0N 
707.  Ul 

S,1M.SM 
463.  ON 

1.098^711 


•18v4N 
1, 101,111 


IS&ON 
lit,  80 

221,  lU 
28.  Ml 

200.  itt 

9S,SM 
M.092 
211.080 
«7,T42 
48,111 


7, 

414.: 


892.100 
800,781 
178.  MI 
217.320 
417,008 

10.880 

00.344 
174.1 


2 

12,200 

4 

2  2^»0 

6  1 

14.400 

1 

10,  IIH) 

8 

1.8:»2  1 

4  1 

11.802 

17 

50.  377 

13 

7.351  : 

30 

C3.722 

4 

1.<.470 

2 

900  ' 

0 

14.370 

o 

7.456 

o 

1.2i»v»  ■ 

4 

8.850 

1 

23.499 

1 

4.  0:t5 

14 

27. 6M 

5 

2:.  977 

O 

8o.» 

7 

28.827 

3 

7.  IH,K> 

1                 3 

1.  8i'0 

0 

8.800 

• 

12. 436 

n 

6.  rJ6 

18 

18.502 

11 

44  789 

10 

5.  I'M 

21 

40.810 

80 

7J6  Oi« 

108 

49.  ^.<4 

188 

786.059 

PUBLIC,  SOCIETY,  AND    SCHOOL   LIBEAEIE8. 


LIBKAKIES,  VOLUMES,  AXD  CLASSIFH.'ATIOX. 


rnittcl  SlmM 

Korth  AdinticDivHion.. 
BoQth  AtUntli!  Division  .. 
Bonlb  CVntrml  IHrlston  . . . 
ITsrth  Ceut  nl  Ulvluon  . . . 
Weit«ru  LHviaiDD 

Korth  AllnnUo  Diviiloa : 

Hsine 

Kew  Uampablre 

Uuiucli  UMl  ti"  *'.'".:  ^ ! 

Shod*  Islnnd 

Connecliciit  .  -  - , -  ^  - 

H*»York 

NowJ«rser 

Pi.niii.ylvBiil» 

South  Atlu tic  UlvltloDt 

DrlBKurn 

Marylnnd 

Dimrlct  of  Colombf  k. . . . 

Vtrgini. 

TTest  VliglnU 

North  CaroUna 

Snntli  Carol  lorn 

Gooi-Bia 

Florirtn 

BoDlh  CeDtrnl  UItIiIud  : 

KBDlufky 

Alubami,..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'. 
UiMlMlppl 

Tbim.----^*-;-'-.'.''".' 
Arkunu* 

Boitli  Cffnlral  DlviBiun!"' 

Ohio 

Indiana - 

niinuU 

Mfrblnan 

Iowa 

NdrthDakDu!!'.'.".'.!!!;! 

Sonlh  Dakota 

NflbniHka 

■WMtfrn  Dh-iston ; 

Montana 

WvdidIdc 

Colorado 

KiwUeilro 

AriioDB 

riah 

Barada 

Idsbo 

Wwblnj^on 

SaCi;:::;:::;::;:::; 


Fr««r-ul»crii,Iion, 

CluslH 

-O.. 

3.158  '     l,!44,38fl 

1      - 

'i 
1 

ri8i 

,.*55       15S 

"« 

81=            4M,441 
178  1           84,  S3Z 

1.M3          SlMSi 

"11    1! 

21 
8 

23 

1' 
3 

1 

401      eoB         7      177 
m  ,    in  ,     33        B 

1-  '§:  ii  1! 

'i 

78 

I  1  -" 

10    10  1::;::: 

2B  ;       37    

1\  1;     I 

3  '         J            1 

i 

B 

3 

18  '        '».em^ 

iie ,       '«0, 884        K 

• 

1 

23 

37              17,41M) 
18                9.  4211 
S2  ,          10,  IW 

31  1         UMl 

48            21,857 
51              23, 8BT 

30              la!  744 

; 

M          s!'         8 
U  '        B  ,        8 

3fl          29          10 
IB         17         10 

...... 

134 

87 

13B 
1(M 

12 

18 

41.2S8 
Ell.K= 
88,241 

4a:  418 

4S  C'.V- 

is,      a 

J2 

i 
I 

01  1      77 
77  1      73 

i 

>! 

£0,»:t         28 

b'Jk  '      ' 
is! 40S      10 



'{ 

8.        It 

48 

'i 

s 

17 

,|       .,        . 

«» 

» 

■ 

-t!....'. 

a;  427 

» 

::::::r-i 

1 

10  '           4,073 

i 

10 

"1 

1 

21         t 
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Table  12.— SiiiHmarg  of  itaUilic$  of  piibUi:,  todct^,  and  tehool  iibrarict  ia  ISOC  of  SOO 
roll! MM  and  over. 

KrUBEK  OF  LIBRARIES  AXD  KniBER  OK  VOLrMES, 

|Li1imriri'hiirln(;1.0O0,  LllirnriDHh^vjnslrxi  I  Total  tilFraniii  nrSDO 


Librarirs. 

V„l,mi,... 

Lilirarici. 

Volume-, 

Lilimrics, 

Volumes. 

I.0» 

33.051.87! 

3,158 

l,5H.3Ba 

7.184 

„ 

Xorlli  AlUntio  DiriiioD 

Sonlli  Atlnnllc  UlTiiion 

^ulliCanlralDivlUon. ..-'-.-. 
Korih  Crnlr.1  Dnialon 

W. 

4>l5!oST 
1.300.4S1 

2.011!  831 

1,| 

Si 

siolisi 

337, 4S5 

407 
l,'030 

18, 144, 104 

»: 520; 014 
2, 310. 2flB 

SoHliAtlanUoDlTlBion: 

1 
M 

£3 
M 

i 

U 

1! 

202 

1 

75 

43 
•3 

13 

io 

542,  ece 

595,800 
6.1S0:3»T 

1.1 02!  062 

6,251,347 

a,i»i;7Bi 

B3.703 

'311!  225 
2ts:7S7 

la 

318,  Ml 
818,5-1 

leolero 

'11 

siaos 

1,822,580 

!iS:S 

407.  SOT 
007.785 
080. 055 

3i;bG3 
220. 743 

«.» 

09,222 
23,785 
300,000 

40!  582 
13,023 

31 
75 

m 

282 

1 
\ 

s 

30 
51 

8 

■s 

!| 

108 

12 
30 
72 

S 

1 
2 

10. 1« 

40,  no 

as 

32;  M7 

82!  038 

12; 817 

9;  420 

131842 
3,013 

22.057 

"oii-a 

II 

2.485 

Si 

ca;24i 

43,410 
41,530 

(i?i,.%50 

71403 
5,42S 
18.495 
31,322 

«■? 

2;  237 

o;42 

SOO 
loiOBl 

IS 

100 

rao 

487 
64 

1 

72 
95 

-        M 

J 

189 

212 
» 
135 

501   BU 
37^252 

KrwYorlt 

1,1S1,560 

fionlhAilurtiiUirlilon: 

87,«37 

TJtglidB 

358,715 

ffiSlS 

ADfll  CoiilrnI  UivtaJon! 

1.036.420 
095,fi09 
1  B80.;;72 

Imliaiia 

e«9  s.'Hf 

24S:»8 

Kclrtuslia 

Tl-wt^Vlvldrai 

15, 5  W 

08,  as 

Wn»1iliif!lon 

81,619 

■    ■ 
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Table  13. — Summary  of  Staiiaiics  of  Uhrarica  cniinhj  free  io  the  public  having  3,000 

volumes  and  over. 


States  aud  Territoriea. 


Libraries. 


VolnmcB  in 
libraries. 


Uuite*!  States 


C27 


North  Atlantic  Division 
Suiith  Atlantic  Divminn. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Xort  h  Central  Division . . 
"Western  Division 


421 

10 

8 

155 
33 


9.  062, 363 


5,  846,  612 

255,297 

61,000 

2,  414, 181 
485, 273 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  HamiMhire 

Vurmont 

Massachnsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(foor^a 

Fh>rida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territ^iry 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;;an 

AViscousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

5<outh  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

W  voniing 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

On'^ou 

Calil'oruia 


19 
33 
16 
194 
24 
33 
GO 
13 
29 


I 


147, 035 
250,412 
128.273 

3, 062, 101 
238,477 
330, 718 

1, 034,  544 
210.  872 
Ui,  180 

28. 834 

106.854 

12. 762 


Agcregato 

volumes 

issued  for 

home  use 

during  the 
year.     , 


1 
1 


11.347 
6,  COO 


o 

1 
1 

3 
1 


2 
1 


22.000 
4,500 

4,0C0 

23,500 

5,000 


22.000 
0,500 


I 


19 
16 
39 
26 
17 

9 
14 

5 


413.  734 
193,  .S26 
634, 791 
429.323 
190, 401 
176. 420 
122,656 
138,663 


5 


4 
1 
5 


74. 870 
00.  797 

43,  224 

3.500 

82,  074 


1 

i" 


3,000 
i6,'587 


18 


22, 370 

sio.'wo 


27, 015, 234 


15,205.096 

848,631 

117,803 

8, 079, 788 

2,162,059 


402,309 

589,103 

270,855 

5,913,588 

418,051 

1,204,403 

2,801.195 

1,100,220 

2,446,794 

138,255 

548. 278 

72,680 


58,345 
1,634 


28,430 
1,000 

8,000 

36,024 

4.188 


44,000 
25, 651 


990,098 
690,265 
2,574,801 
1,244,238 
732,037 
869,001 
388,490 
665,052 


353,  Oil 
161,000 

167,774 

9,080 

435,130 


0,000 
'5*232 


116, 420 
'i,'422.'4ii 
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fiirulHSbarr 


IJarkclev 

Uui-iTllle.... 

KRui 

OttStand 


Kiiuciitiit.'1[ 


SoiiIhMaacheiiter. 
SontbXcrvalk.... 

Suutliport 

RtanlDKl<iD 

Strmtford 

■W«rreuvill8 

■W«tBrbiHT 


■iil>lloLibn.c.v.. 
•nblio  LIhrarj.. 


lUli-iitka  Llbmrv 

rllBnil  1'iil.Hr  library 
l-uliUc  Lihnr; 


niacknlnno  Hcninri*!  LIbmi 
miilin  LLbnirv  ami  Beuliiig 
Vnn  I'libLlo Liltmr]- 


Free  Puiillo  Library... 


..r]u-!'iilill(iLihn>i 
ell  Free  Library... 
)r  Library... 


Free  Public  Library .. . 

Pnbllo  Library 

Norfolk  Libran 

Fiibllo  Library 

<HU  Library 

Soovillo  Uemortal  Library . . 
Flnmb  Uemorial  Library  ... 
Fr«>  Llbrarj' 


I'alillo  Library  and  Beu 

Poqnot  Library 

Free  Library 

SIratlbrd  Library 

Babcork  Library 

BUas  BronwaiLlbiBTy... 

Library  Aaawlatira 

Dunhun  Hall  Library... 
Fublic  Library 


11B.IJIU 

ftSSS 
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Table  11. — Libraritiin  Ike  Vniled  Slate» enlirels  fret  lo  the pHbHc,elc.^-CoutianeA. 


Wa*Ulnglon Pb»1hkI,v  Li 


WMlilnpgn  Clt'j-  F 


Atlanta ToanaUon'.  L    .  „ 

WuhuietOD I  llarj  Willi*  Libnr)'  -- 

Anmra Pnblln  Library.. 


.    Free  Piiblio  Libi 
.    YaunaUDn'a  LlbniJ 


.    IdiLpiiblial.ibrary  _ 
.    WitlicMpublirLlbn 


Cambiiilge  .. 

Chwuinlgn  .. 


KlBiu Ii"'l 

EvUBBtOB Fm 

froojiort PuU 


j^lXnorm.:::::::"::::;:;:::::;!;;::::::::;:;;::;::::;::::::::::::;::;:::::::; 

Gr»YM'piibiHj'i."ir™rj-;:!'.;ii"".'.': 

S:;^':%rd"::::::::::;:::::: 

Manno  Pulilra  i.ibV.irj- 

Fr."  Public  Llbmry  Kn.l  lt»dlB|t  Ho 

Hoclttiin 

SpringBeW 

%'X^^S 

■l;'l';''i|'^''  >■'•■■■■•:■' 

!■■■    '■.'■■"    MI'i...^       

■Wbetlon 

S=a  :■:::::::.:::;;:::: 

Boooe 

Ftw  Pnbiif  LihraiT 

4, 1?S 


2ni!iia 
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Tadlk  14. — Liirarttg  in  tka  United  Slala  eutirtly  frtt  to  thepuWe,  etc. — Continiwd. 


Locatbiii. 

K,.m„«fliDratr. 

Volinw* 

low*-conllniiEd. 

o.-ooo 

5.000 

1?^"--""- 

1:^ 

TcBbody 

Bar  liar 
nilh.... 


CaDil»rliDilMlll'a....'M!..V  Uutnberliinil  MilULibrarj-.. 

Deiter |  Toirn  I.lbnwr 

EBntnort I'libtic  Libmy 

EUsworth I  CltvLlbtnry 


Saco I  Jlyer  Library 

IVmbrvuk ,  Manorial  Librarj-.. 


.    Abingti 
/  I'ublk  Lilii 


.  Itabbina  Lib 
.  Libnrv  Aa 
.   TnblicLibi 


a\  hidl  Liiiiiiry 


Baraitable Sliir^is  Library 

Bum Frco  t'ablio  Librnry 

Beilronl do 

ralcbtrton-ii ,  C'lappUDnurliil Library... 


.  C'aaliiiian  Libru;  .. 


BiockBtODt Fraa  I'nbliu  Ubrary 

BMran I  I'libllo  Libran- 

Buytotun Ceotvr i  BoylstonPaliUcLlliTaTy.., 


ie!l4S 
S.050 
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blJD  LJbmiy.., 
.    Krao PublioLibii 


,!  AilaiuBUbnii7 

.   FiiiJ'ublloLfbrarj.. 


88,033 
m.TD3 


.  PuUlio  Llhrnrr 

'  rarinnluckVaUsjIIcnani 

.  ICnticId  Library 

.  rnrlinlleniorlBl  I.ibrory.. 

J  ItilMrenl  Ltbrmry 

.  Fiiblin  Llbrarv 

.  KirnI-ulillcLtbrMr 

.  IMUlij  Library 

.  LillvLitaBrv 

.  Jlnjilvn  Public  Library 

.  Levi  Iln;ir«id  Uamohiil  Llbmrj 

.  Pcaliody  Ltlirarr 

.  nii>iii'Mt«L;ceuiDBndBaw;crFn« 


IS,  SB 

ST,  Ml 

•12,001 

U,0»3 
M.OOO' 

in,u3 


«,(HH 


JlaiH>dHle 

Soiikiulon  .... 
HanlmrdiloB  -  - 


L«oniiiiV(Vr" 
Lciini;toD.. 
LlarolD 

Lowfll...".'; 

LnncnburjE . 

iffidp'n""! 
Uuiholer. 
SBrlbon... 

UcadclA.... 
Hfdrard.... 

Mcilnw 

^■Ddc 
UOTJI 

Methnen . 
MidclJsbiin 
KiitOlBlua 


TownLlbrarr 

Vrrp  I'nblicLlUrorj 

IMIil  Id  Library 

do 

LcnM  Library 

l|iibUf  Ltbniry . 

Liiieoln  Library .'.'.'"!II""!! 

IleiilHm  llonr  Libnry 

CilvLllmiry 

Pulilm  Lllimrv 

FrecPHblioLllirary 

Publin  Library 

'^'.'.'.|]o'"^'"/^'"//"/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

PnbUc  LUinicv 

Kevins  lIomoTlal  Library. . . 

Piiblio  Library 

Flint  I'lilllc  Library 

*  CircolaUon  Mtinuti 
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Table  14. — Lihrariea  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  the  public,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


MASSACHUSETTH — COntiuu«Ml. 


Milfoid 

MUlbury 

Milton 

Monsou 

Montague 

Ifahunt 

Natick 

Needham 

New  liedford 

Kewburyport 

Newton 

North  Abington 

North  Adams 

Northampton   

Do 

North  A  nd  o V  er  l>epot . 

North  Attl«boro 

Northboro 

North  Brooktifld 

North  Kaaton 

Northflcld 

North  Heading 

Norton 

Norwood 

Orleans 

Oxfonl 

Palmer 

Peabody  

Peppereli 

Petersham 

Phillipston 

Pittstleld 

Plymouth 

Princeton 

ProTincetown 

Qaiucy 

Kandolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Salem 

Saugtis 

Sharon 

Shelbame  Falls 

Sherborn  

Shrewsbury 

Somerville 

Sonthboro 

South  Braintree 

Sonthbridge 

South  Natick 

South  Sudbury 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Sterling 

SUK>.kbridge 

Stonoham 

Stonghton 

Stow 

Stnrbridgo 

Sutton  

Taunton 

Temploton 

TewKsbury 

Toimfield 

Tumors  Falls , 

Tyngsboro 

Upton    

Uxbridge 

Wakefield 

WaliH>le 

Waltham 

Ware 

"Warren 

Warwick 

Watertown 

Wftyland , 


Name  of  library. 


Town  Library 

do 

Public  Library 

Free  I-ibrary 

Town  Library 

Public  Librarv 

Morse  Institute 

Free  Public  Library 

...do 

Public  Li  brary 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

....do :. 

Forbes  Library 

Public  Library 

Kort )i  Audover  Public  Library 

Itichards  Memorial  Library . .' 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library  and  Heading  iCoom. 

Aroeii  Free  Library , 

Pul)lic  Library 

Flint  Library 

I*ublic  Library 

do 

The  Snow  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Toung  Men's  Library  Association 

Peabodv  Institute  Library , 

Public  Library 

Memorial  Librarv , 

Phillips  Free  Public  Librarj' 

BerkHliire  Athcnoium 

I*ublic  Library 

do 

do 

Thumas  Crane  Public  Library 

Turner  Free  Library 

Public  Library , 

<lo 

do 

ilo 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Arms  Library 

Town  Librarv 

Free  Public  tiibrary 

Public  Library *. 

Fay  Librarv 

Thaver  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bacon  Froe  Library 

Good  now  Lil)rarv 

Richard  Sugdeu  Library . . 

Oity  Libra ry  A  sso<'.iation , 

Free  Public  Lil)rary 

Library  Association 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library  

Randall  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Hoy  nton  Public  Library 

Pnnlic  Library .*. 

Town  Library 

Montague  Public  Library 

Pu  blic  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library 

Beebe  Town  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Young  Men*s  Library  Association 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Free  Public  LibrarA- 

do 


; 

Volamea 

issued  for 

Volumes.* 

home  use 

during 

—    ■ 

past  year. 

9.772 

28.756 

8.000 

15.000 

'      11.0<K) 

13.378 

5.793 

10.287 

4.345 

7.870 

9.800 

8.741 

17,500 

83.090 

4.100 

13.508 

70,  000 

108. 128 

31,261 

38,830 

49.  775 

164. 341 

3.768 

0  094 

14.270 

68  170 

35.660 

8.924 

28.:U7 

56  753 

8.  COO 

19.000 

5.000 

24  984 

9,142 

7.751 

5.128 

24  364 

13.974 

14,216 

4.013 

4,378 

4,024 

7,018 

4,000 

5.819 

C.  .'>70 

16.374 

3.200 

5,880 

5.394 

11  430 

4.290 

12.273 

32,  K93 

28.715 

7,000 

0,766 

8.000 

5.000 

4.903 

4,050 

2',  000 

60.000 

11,300 

30,280 

3.900 

4,314 

6.519 

11.818 

18.500 

70.075 

15. 000 

2:J.  794 

7,704 

21,165 

4,000 

23,490 

9.185 

21,103 

31,  775 

108. 071 

3.958 

11.744 

4.4U 

10.364 

7,955 

*  15, 010 

4.900 

•9.800 

3.950 

7,210 

30.981 

68,231 

7  049 

5,488 

10.877 

20.  983 

15, 921 

19,  752 

4,000 

4.500 

12,000 

14.000 

9,735 

27, 135 

93.  374 

110,  IKM) 

6,000 

5.962 

7,000 

7.700 

8.395 

20. 145 

6,041 

26.835 

3.500 

11.250 

4.500 

5.343 

3.491 

0.422 

40.540 

73.000 

4,851 

13. 825 

4,017 

6.191 

6.892 

6,435 

4.345 

14.549 

4.089 

2.394 

3,210 

7.901 

8,040 

12,708 

12.157 

21.840 

6,700 

19, 420 

23.000 

50.000 

10,882 

24.714 

9,  n6 

13, 922 

3.160 

3.254 

23.429 

35. 181 

12, 374 

5,706 

•  Ciroulation  Miimated. 
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Table  14. — Libraries  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  the  puhJic.  etc, — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  library. 


iVoliinies, 


MAS3JiCHL'tfBTT8 — continaed. 


WebHtor Pnblic  Library , 

WeUealey Free  Library 

Westboro I  Free  Pu blio'Library 

West Boylston Public  Library 

West  Brookfield ;  Merrian  Public  Library 

Weetford I  Public  Library 

WeAtminster ^  Town  Library 

Weeton ' do 

West  Springfield Public  Library 

Weymouth I  Tufts  Library 

Whitinsvilie i  So<-ial  Library 

Whitman I  Public  Library 

Williamstown do 

Wmchendon do 

Winchester do 

Winthrop do 

Woburn do 

Worcester Free  Public  Library 

Yarmouth  Port Yamiouth  Library  Association . 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian 

Alpena  

Ann  Arbor 

Battlecreek 

BavCity 

Calumet 

Cold  water 

I>etn>it 

Flint 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Hajdds 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Lowell 

Marquette 

Menominee 

Monroe 

MuHkegon 

Saginaw  East  Side. . 

Do 

Saginaw  West  Side. 

Sturgia  : 

Three  Rivera..^ 

West  Bay  City 

Wyandotte 


Public  School  Library 

Public  Library 

School  District  Library 

Pnblic  School  Library 

Public  Library .*. 

do 

Clarke  Public  Library 

Public  Librarj' 

do 

Public  School  Library 

do .*. 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  School*  Library 

School  Library,  District  No.  1 

White  Public  Library 

City  Li brary .* 

....'do  

Jlacklcy  Pul>lic  Library 

Hoyt  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  and  Union  School  District  Library. 

Township  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Sago  Public  Library 

Puulic  Library..../. 


MINNESOTA. 

Dulnth Pnblic  Librarv 

Hastings Public  Sc bool  Library 

Minneapolis Public  Librarv 

Moorhead Public  School  Ijibrary 

Rochester ,  Public  Library 

St.  Cloud I  Public  Library  and  Heading  Room. 

St.Paol !  Public  Library 

Sank  Centre Brvant  Library  Association 

Winona Free  Public  Library 


HISSOUBl. 


Hannibal 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia | do 

Trenton ,  Jewett  Norrls  Library 


Free  Pnblic  Library. 

do 

Public  Library , 


MONTANA. 


Boseman.. 

Butte 

Greatfalls. 
Helena  ... 


Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library . . . 
Valeria  l*ubli<;  Library 
Public  Librarv 


Volumes 
issued  for 
home  use 
during 
])ast  year. 


3,050 
9. 1»4 
9.  KM 
4,770 
C.  7l>9 
8  504 
3,400 
9.  023 
5,000 

17, 120 
5.002 
9.500 
3,754 
5.035 

11.108 
3.820 

;!5,  092 

105. 000 

4,401 


12. 8:iG 

3. 163 

5.112 

14.130 

15  006 

3.800 

13.585 

139, 360 

7.000 

3,123 

41,381 

16, 144 

22.3C0 

8,017 

3.000 

9,090 

3.861 

3.669 

21.412 

24,000 

11,163 

8,125 

5.500 

4.818 

25.000 

3,156 


20.842 
4.900 

84.000 
3.  5WJ 
3,469 
3,  (530 

41,000 
3.088 

11.082 


6,000 

14,000 

100.663 

4,000 

5.000 


3.351 
1U.423 

3,500 
16,050 


10.730 

16,422 

32,064 

6,978 

6,961 

12,00S 

5.000 

0.303 

♦10.  oca 

64,771 
12. 579 
86,111 

8,314 
22,472 
42,734 
12,250 
54,704 
178, 129 

3.975 


52,010 
12.304 
13,235 
42,770 
46,030 
*7,G0O 
18.408 

348,409 
18,000 
11,758 

182, 515 
82. 171 
52,000 
27,858 
14,000 
26.608 
20.000 
10,371 
00.817 

*  48, 000 
40,868 
36,500 

*11,000 
17,967 
36,727 
*6.812 


122,845 
4  200 

450.588 
*7,000 
16,542 
16.202 

186  838 
10.874 
55,104 


42,500 

108. 000 

476.000 

21,668 

16,804 


15. 000 
64.842 
20,220 
67,712 


ED  96- 


-12^ 


*  Circulation  estimated. 
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Table  14. — Librariei  in  the  United  Staieu  eniirelji  free  to  the  puhlie,  etc, — Continiied. 


Location. 


NEBRASKA. 


Crete 

B»vid  City  ... 
Grand  Island 

Lincoln 

Omaha 


NEVADA. 


Virginia  City 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


CbarlcstoKn . . . 

Clareraont 

Colobrook 

Concord 

I>over 

]>nblin 

Daibnm 

East  Derry 

Ezotcr 

Fitzwilliam 

Hancock 

Hillaboro 

Hinsdale 

HoUis 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon  

Littleton 

Hanchei^ter — 

Hariboro 

MUford 

Naabna 

Kow  Hampton . 

Ifewport 

PeterlK)ro 

Port8u;outh  — 

Ronhentcr 

Walpolo 

"Warner 

Wilton 

Winchester  — 
Windham 


Nome  of  library. 


Public  Library . 

do 

do 

Citv  Library  . . . 
ruolio  Library . 


Miners'  Union  Library. 


Silsby  Free  Public  Library 

Fiske  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Taylor  Library 

Pii ulio  Library 

Town  Library 

do 

Fuller  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Social  Library 

Public  Library 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

City  Library 

Frost  Free  Librarj* 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Gordon-Nash  Library 

Kiclianls  Free  Library 

To\vn  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Bridce  Meraorinl  Library .. 

Pillsbury  Free  Library 

Public  Library 

do 

Nesmith  Librarj' 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Elizabeth 

Hobokeu 

Jersey  City 

Monti'lair | do 

l^ewark ! do 

New  iiru nswick do 


Public  Library  and  Heading  Hoom . 

Free  Public  Library 

do 


t  •  I 


Orange 

Passaic 

Patersou 

PUiniicld 

Princeton 

South  Orange. 
Woodbury.... 


NEW  TORE. 


Albany 

Amstcrdxun. 

Attica 

Auburn  — 

Bath 

Bayridgo  . . . 

Brooklyn  ... 

Do\ 


Do 

Buffalo 

Canaudaigua 


Free  Library 

Free  Public  Library. 

do 

Public  Library  and  Keading  Boom. 

Ivy  Hall  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Dcptfurd  lustituto'^Free  Library... 


Tolnasea 

issued  for 

Volomea.  home  use 

during 

past  year. 


Catholic  rnion  Library 

Free  Library 

Stevens  Memorial  Library 

Seymour  Li lirary 

Davenport  Library 

Free  Library .*. 

Fort  Hamilton  Free  Library 

Free  Lending  Library  of   Union  of  Christian 
Workers. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library 

Grosvenor  Library *. 

Wood  Library . . . .' 


3. 
4. 
3. 
9. 


2,970 

3,000 

5,680 

11,800 

51,420 


10,587 


3.820 
7,000 
3,500 

18. 157 

20  500 
000 
7«7 
150 
000 
4.293 
3  112 
3.305 
4,500 
4,030 

10,000 
6.488 
7.500 
5  000 
5.446 

39.700 
5,000 
5,575 

14,000 
C.OOO 
4.812 
7.890 

13.000 
4. 135 
5.697 
5,074 
3.850 
6,000 
3,030 


8.000 

14.541 

50.275 

5  036 

55  002 

14,000 

7,989 

5.432 

24,939 

13,735 

3.080 

4.883 

3,060 


50.788 


5,296 

3.021 

6.050 

12.302 

00,138 

3,776 

3.400  ' 

33.862 

39,000  ' 
5,000  I 


17.5*7 

0,000 

12.881 

81.155 

235.378 


5,232 


*7.C52 
» 14. 000 
*7  000 
87.122 
87.183 


2 

10 

7 

17 


785 

000 

559 

111 

'8.586 

•6,224 

'6  730 

12  000 

5,  OnO 

29.137 

32,038 

9.000 

19.307 

13.716 

59.493 

5,200 

20,594 

38.000 

*12.000 

9,902 

12.260 

26.000 

•8.270 

5.754 

8,893 

6.935 

•12.000 

1,590 


27,384 

104  633 

876,977 

31.347 

332.078 

50.802 

84.871 

».928 

111,236 

30,473 

•6.160 

•9,706 

15,067 


3.816 
34,000 
11,061 

8.660 

9,802 
13.086 

9.000 
172,812 

207,889 

*  2,600 


•  Circulation  estimated. 
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iRlnn  lIclcbUFrnLibraiT... 


'neLtUi 


PgngbluwpiiB  -• 


CilT  Llbrarr 

FrmUbriiry 

Field  Lillnuy 

Idbeniuui  Firs  Lilinirr  - 

FreaUWary .... 

City  Library 

lk>ynalilit  u"wy".I 


Leds»r 

C^Mtm'."'.'.'.'.' 
CUUimtlio... 

(arcleTillB  ..,. 

Day  (on™::::: 

Fremont 

Hamilton 

JlilbbOTO.... 

^nnafirld 

Msnnt  V«nioi 
Pf  nrsburg . . . 

P<IT«»BHHlth . . . 

SprlnEaeld... 

WeUlDgiin'::: 
TonogsMwii., 


derria  LibrarT 

ItanrraltrDlitioLibtu;.. 

•    LVntral  Libra^............ 

.:  ViioDi  Uan'a  Ljceum  FrcaLibrajT-.. 

.1  Yaiinc  Mni'a  Aaawbittsn 

.1  I'ubhii  Library 

:i:::::au:::":::::::":::i:::.'::.":::;ii: 


fubllcLibrnryAuocial 
Fiihl  if  Library 


PiiMio  Libra] 
Wnv  Libmrv 
Fulillc  Lrbrai 


3,8BU 

ai,ii> 

•19,SM 
U,H1 

in,TH 
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lUuchChimk';:!!!' 

Monnt  Bollf  Upring 


Bmith  Berniitage.. 


Uap«ValI*y .. 

Phmli  ...".■."." 

Providence... 


Woonsnijliet . . 


rlincwa  ,. 


CuTBegio  Freo  Libnirv 

Publia  SctaoolBDil  Ciiluin*'  Fna  Llbntcr. . 

CHruBgleFrwiLibniry 

ThoiuBBDearecFrcottlinirT 


Cam IjflB  Free  ^mry 

IHinmli-kllBmoriiatibnry.. 

GlTlnFiTeLllpriiry 

ApprflntlcM'  LJlrrnry 

C  Brill  till  n  II  iLl  Li  tinry 

DrrxellnBlUata 

Fnw  L<linu7  of  Phlladelpbw. 
Friends'  FreeUbnr;  ind  Kc 


HebTpw  Ediioktlon  Sucieiv 

Keaewlll  Xirul  I'nI.lia  Llbrmiy... 
Lflirorr  Asiuciallna  of  Frlenili. . 
LovollUrmorlal  Free  LLbmrr  ■-- 
MnjomoMing  Literary  Inailtoto. 


I ioDta  Library 

!<lla  Library 

*rhout  FrwLibnuy... 


FrH>  Library 

lUrnngK-arnblloL' 
liogtraFroe  Llbrnr. 


lian  LiUmry... 
iriiiD.xi.te  Fr«a  LI  brary . . 
Free  Library 

Old  Warwick  and  Lakewi 


rr»  Public  LlbiMj- 

NarragaDutt  Libnry  Aaaoclation 

Pawtiiiot  Valley  Free  Library  Auoi'lation 


j™rKo  1 

F-ublFc  L 


.    Biickiiiehnm  FreornbtlrLlbrary  .. 
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Table  li. ^Libraries  in  the  United  States  entirely  free  to  thepuhlic,  etc. — Continued. 


Location. 


VERMONT— continued. 


Montpelier 
PittHlord  . . 


PoAt  Mill  Village 

Kutland 

St.  John8bury  — 

Springfield 

Struflord 

Windsor 

Woodstock 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.. 

Taconia . 

Do.. 


WE.KT  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


AAblnnd 

Beaver  Dam 

Chippewa  Fall8. 

£aii  Claire 

Fond  da  Lac 

Franklin 

Greenbav 

tfaneaville 

LaCrosae 

MadiHon 

Menonionee 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Sheboygan  

Sparta 

West  Superior.. 


Name  of  library'. 


Public  Library 

Maclure  Library 

Peabo<l V  Library 

Free  Library 

St.  Jobnsbury  Athenseum 

Town  Library 

Harris  Library 

Library  A  RBoriation 

JSorman  Williams  Public  Library. 


Pnblio  Library. 
City  Library... 
Maaun  Library. 


Public  Librarj'. 


WYOMING. 


Laramie 


Albany  County  Free  Library. 


Volumes 

isMued  for 

Volumes. 

home  use 

during 

past  year. 

«.U70 

13.969 

3.500 

6.192 

5,000 

300 

9.724 

.'S6.391 

14,296 

27, 513 

6,900 

♦13.8U0 

4.000 

l.SOO 

7, 8(10 

7.924 

9,766 

15,424 

12, 633 

77, 240 

4.558 

35.986 

5.186 

3,194 

14,347  ; 


3,800 

6,  038 

3,  a>5 

6,300 

13,868 

5,360 

4,800 

10,000 

14,000 

14,561 

5,349 

3,813 

85.094 

3,558 

6,210 

3,342 

10.253 


3,500 


58,345 


15,333 

22,967 

19.400 

38,287 

31,232 

1,000 

38.714 

30,000 

44,000 

55.509 

21, 308 

14, 351 

324, 463 

16,112 

7, 142 

7.196 

45. 923 


0,980 


*  Circulation  estimated. 
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THE  STATISTICS  IX  DETAIL. 

The  list  of  the  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  begins  on  page  370  of  this  report, 
and  gives  for  each  library  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained.  The  informa- 
tion  called  for  covered  some  25  items.  Most  of  the  larger  libraries  in  which  records 
are  carefully  kept  made  reports  which  are  full  and  satisfactory,  but  a  large  propor> 
tion  of  the  small  libraries  did  little  more  than  report  the  number  of  volumes.  For 
example,  only  2,851  of  the  4,026  libraries  reported  the  number  of  volumes  added 
during  the  past  year,  and  only  1,852  reported  the  number  of  books  issued  for  home 
use  in  the  same  time. 

The  list  includes  only  the  libraries  reporting  to  this  ofBce.  In  cases  where  no 
reports  could  be  obtained,  after  a  third  request,  iVom  libraries  which  appeared  in 
tho  1891  list,  a  special  letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  postmaster.  Whererer 
the  library  was  reported  as  still  in  existence  a  fourth  request  for  iu formation  was 
sent.  These  facts  are  recited  to  show  that  all  reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
returns  from  all  libraries  having  1,000  or  more  volumes. 

THE    REPORTS   SU^niARIZED. 

The  number  of  volumes  iu  tho  4,026  public  and  school  libraries  in  1896  was 
33,051,872,  as  shown  in  Table  1.  This  was  an  increase  of  7,074,229  over  the  number 
of  volumes  reported  by  the  3,503  libraries  of  tho  same  kind  in  1891.  Hero  is  an 
increase  of  over  27  per  cent  in  the  number  of  volumes,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  was  scarcely  15  per  cent.  Unfavorable  business  conditions  sinoe 
1891  have  operated  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  many  libraries,  yet  the  cheap- 
ness  of  books  has  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  existing  libraries  with  fixed 
incomes.  More  than  half  the  increase  m  the  number  of  volumes  was  made  by  the 
libraries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  which  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  28 
per  cent  in  the  fivo  years.  The  North  Central  Division  also  shows  an  increase  of 
about  28  per  cent  iu  the  number  of  volumes,  while  the  Western  Division  increased 
its  number  of  volumes  nearly  40  per  cent.  Tho  increase  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion was  18  per  cent  and  in  the  South  Central  21  per  cent.  Tho  number  of  libraries, 
tho  number  of  volumes,  and  the  increase  for  each  State  can  lie  seen  in  Table  1.  It  is 
also  shown  that  tho  4,026  libraries  have  5,444,788  unbound  pamphlets. 

Tablo  2  shows  at  a  glanco  the  effective  work  of  the  libraries  during  the  year  ended 
April  1,  1896.  The  number  of  libraries  reporting  their  readin<:]j  rooms  supplied  with 
periodicals  was  2,160,  and  the  number  of  periodical  publications  thus  furnished  to 
tho  public  was  116,248.  Only  2,851  libraries  reported  additions  made  during  the 
year,  tho  number  of  volumes  added  being  1,591,861.  The  additions  to  the  number  of 
unbound  pamphlets  aggregated  439,412,  made  by  1,303  libraries. 

Tho  records  kept  in  1,852  libraries  show  that  35,075,055  books  were  issued  to  bor- 
rowers for  home  use.  Only  594  libraries  kept  records  of  books  issued  for  use  in  the 
library  reading  rooms.  Tho  number  of  volumes  thus  issued  was  7,706,830.  All  these 
items  are  given  by  States  and  divisions  iu  Table  2. 

Table  3  shows  that  765  libraries  occupy  their  own  buildings,  and  518  occupy  rented 
buildings.  Of  tho  2,713  libraries  not  reported  as  owning  or  renting  a  large  propor- 
tion are  school  libraries  which  do  not  pay  rent  and  yet  can  not  bo  said  to  own  the 
rooms  they  occupy  in  college  or  school  buildings. 

This  table  also  shows  that  1,147  libraries  arc  supported  by  taxation,  2,346  by  cor- 
porations, and  14  derive  their  support  from  both  theso  sources.  The  remaining  519 
did  not  state  how  they  aro  supported. 

There  were  1,558  libraries  reported  as  free,  635  free  for  reference  only,  and  772  free 
to  subscribers.  The  remaining  1,0GI  not  reporting  this  item  are  in  largo  part  cor- 
poration libraries  free  to  members. 

Tho  number  of  strictly  circulating  libraries  was  342,  tho  number  of  reference 
libraries  705,  and  tho  number  classed  as  both  circulating  and  reference  2,600. 

Tablo  4  divides  the  4,026  libraries  into  19  classes,  as  follows :  General,  1,560;  school, 
940;  college,  626;  college  society,  54;  law,  127;  theological,  97;  medical,  44;  Gov- 
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ernment,  23;  State,  26;  asylum  and  reformatory,  87;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, 84;  Masonic,  14;  Independent  Onler  of  Odd  Fellows,  17;  social.  57;  scientific, 
78;  historical.  60;  garrison,  14;  mercantile,  10,  and  society,  108. 

Table 5  shows  the  classilication  of  libraries  according  to  size.  There  are  2  libraries 
of  more  than  500,000  volumes  each,  4  more  having  over  300,000  volumes,  28  additional 
having  over  100,000,  69  more  with  over  50,000, 155  additional  of  over  25,000,  411  more 
having  over  10,000,  and  630  more  with  over  5,000.  The  remaining  2,727  libraries  have 
less  than  5,000  volumes  each,  but  over  1,000. 

Table  14  includes  the  names  of  the  627  public  librar  ieshaving  3,000  volumes  and  over. 
Those  libraries  arc  entirely  free  to  the  public.  They  have  in  the  aggregate  9,062,363 
volumes,  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 

Table  6  is  a  financial  exhibit  of  largely  more  than  half  the  libraries  in  the  United 
States  given  by  States  and  divisions.  The  total  amount  reported  as  received  directly 
from  taxation  by  600  libraries  was  $1,679,210,  and  the  amount  appropriated  to  773 
libraries  by  States,  counties,  and  cities  was  $1,513,352  for  the  year.  The  amount 
received  from  endowment  funds  by  594  libraries  w.'is  $1,035,052;  833  libraries  received 
$3^6,441  from  membership  fees;  303  libraries  received  $38,684  from  book  rents;  625 
libraries  received  $529,350  from  donations,  while  1,017  received  $729,547  from  sources 
not  stated.  The  total  income  reported  by  2,437  libraries  was  $5,911,636  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1896. 

The  permanent  endowment  funds  of  605  libraries  aggregate  $17,570,673.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  buildings  owned  by  567  libraries  is  $33,291,259.  The  value  of 
the  books  added  during  the  year  by  2,333  libaries  was  $1,574,410. 

The  reader  will  find  it  inten'sting  and  instructive  to  examine  in  detail  the  statis- 
tics for  each  State  as  given  in  Table  6.  This  is  the  first  attempt  made  by  this 
Bureau  to  present  a  condensed  financial  exhibit  of  public  and  school  libraries. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  number  reporting  each  item  so  that  in  finding 
averages  the  libraries  not  reporting  will  not  be  included  in  the  divisor. 

THE   C.nOWTH   OF   FIVE    YEAKS. 

Tables  7  and  8  are  orranged  for  comparison,  the  latter  exhibiting  certain  statistics 
for  1891  and  the  latter  for  18i)6.  According  to  Table  7  there  was  in  1891  an  average 
population  of  17,877  to  a  library  while,  in  1896,  as  shown  in  Table  8,  the  XM>pulation 
to  a  library  was  17,376.  The  sjime  tables  show  that  in  1891  there  were  41  books  to 
each  100  of  population,  while  in  1896  the  number  had  increased  to  47  volumes  to 
each  100  of  population.  An  increase  is  shown  in  each  of  the  five  grand  divisions, 
but  in  certain  States  the  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  libraries  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
population  from  1890  to  1895  was  7,331,750,  or  nearly  12  per  cent.  As  already  shown 
in  Table  1,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  of  about  15  per  cent  and 
in  the  number  of  volumes  of  more  than  27  per  cent. 

The  chart  following  Table  8  shows  the  relative  number  of  volumes  to  each  100 
of  population  in  the  United  States  in  1896. 

THE   GKOVVTli   OF   TWENTY    YEARS. 

Table  9  shows  the  number  of  libraries  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  State  in 
1875.  There  were  in  the  United  States  3,648  libraries  of  300  volumes  and  over,  having 
an  aggregate  of  12,329,526  volumes.  Of  the  total  number  2,039  had  1,000  or  more  vol- 
umes each,  aggregating  11,487,778,  while  the  remaining  1,609  libraries  of  less  than 
1,000  each  had  a  total  of  841,748  volumes. 

I  Table  10  is  a  summary  of  similar  statistics  for  1884-85.  There  were  5,388  libraries, 
.with  a  grand  total  of  20,722,393  volumes.  In  the  list  having  1,000  or  more  volumes 
there  were  2,988  libraries,  with  19,401,199  volumes;  and  in  the  list  having  less  than 
:1,OCO  volumes,  but  more  than  300,  were  2,350  libraries,  with  1,321.194  volumes. 

Table  11  exhibits  the  statistics  of  the  3,158  libraries  which  in  1896  reported  300  or 
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more  volumes,  bat  less  than  1,000.  The  total  nnniher  of  Tolomes  was  1,544,386. 
Combining  these  unmbers  with  those  given  in  Table  1,  it  is  shown  that  the  total 
number  of  libraries  reporting  to  this  office  in  1896  having  300  and  more  volumes 
was  7,192,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes  was  34,596,258. 

By  comparing  Tables  9  and  10  it  will  be  found  that  the  per  cent  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  libraries  from  1875  to  1885  was  46,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  the 
per  cent  of  increase  was  68.  A  comparison  between  Tables  10  and  12  shows  that  the 
per  cent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  between  1885  and  1896  was  35,  and  in 
the  number  of  volumes  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  67. 

THK   SMALL   I>IBRARIR8. 

The  statistics  of  the  3,158  libraries  having  less  than  1,000  but  300  or  more  volumes 
are  summarized  iu  Table  11.  The  list  of  these  libraries  is  not  published  in  this 
report.  As  no  special  effort  was  made  to  secure  reports  from  libraries  having  less 
than  1,000  volumes,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  having  between  300  and  1,000  vol- 
umes Is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  given  in  Table  11.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  are  lu  the  United  States  4,000  public  and  school  libraries  having  less  than 
1,000  volumes,  but  having  300  or  more. 

Among  the  3,158  libraries,  the  statistics  of  which  are  summarized  in  Table  11,  there 
were  2,455  school  libraries,  155  college  libraries,  289  general  libraries,  and  259  of  all 
other  classes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  1,043  libraries,  with  510,154  volumes,  are  in  the  North 
Central  Division,  and  785  libraries,  with  337,455  volumes,  are  in  the  Western  Division, 
California  alone  has  699  of  these  libraries,  with  294,644  volumes,  lliis  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  provides  for  district  school  libraries.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  libraries  of  less  than  300  volumes  each,  and  doubtless  many  larger  ones,  not 
reporting  to  this  office.  The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  California  for  1894  showed  that  the  district  school  libraries  of  that  State  con- 
tained 711,161  volumes,  aud  that  these  libraries  were  valued  at  $689,652.  The  amount 
expended  for  books  for  these  libraries  in  1894  was  $55,722,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund  of  $5.5,007. 

New  York  stands  next,  with  213  school  libraries,  m  this  list.  Ohio  has  127,  Penn- 
sylvania 123,  and  several  other  States  have  over  100  each. 

Since  the  statistics  iu  the  following  pages  were  tabulated  and  summarized  returns 
have  been  received  iVoui  the  following  libraries  having  1,000  volumes  and  over: 

McLean  Seminary  Library,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  1,200  volumes;  Library  of  Dan  vera 
Historical  Society,  Danvers,  Mass.,  1,200  volumes;  Library  of  New  England  Society, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  1,500  volumes;  Philadelphia  Seminary  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1,027  volumes;  PittsGeld  Public  Library,  Pittslield,  111.,  2,000  volumes;  Public 
Library,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  2,500  volumes ;  Western  Normal  College  Library,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa,  1,230  volumes;  Free  Library,  Puyallup,  Wash.,  1,000  volumes;  C-ar- 
roll  College  Library,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  1,000  volumes;  Colorado  Scientific  Societies 
Library,  Denver,  Colo.,  1,761  volumes;  Iowa  Industrial  School  Library,  Eldora,  Iowa> 
1,950  volumes;  Holton  High  School  Library,  llolton,  Kans.,  3,847  volumes;  General 
Hefcreuee  Library,  Farmingtou,  Me.,  3,000  volumes;  Smyth  Public  Library,  Candia, 
N.  H.,  1,050  volumes;  Whipple  Free  Library,  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  1,750  volumes; 
Librarj"^  of  the  New  England  Society,  Orange,  N.  J.,  1,500  volumes;  The  Arthur  W. 
Tams  Musical  Library,  New  York  City,  150,000  volumes;  Southampton  Union  School 
Library,  Southampton,  N.  Y.,  1,001  volumes;  Utica  Catholic  Academy  Library, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  1,735  volumes;  Diocesan  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  7,000  volumes; 
Phrenakosmian  Literary  Society  Library,  Newberry,  S.  C,  1,168  volumes. 

An  additional  list  of  libraries  having  1,000  volumes  and  ovei  will  be  printed  in  the 
next  annual  report  of  this  Bureau. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  compiling  the  statistics  of  public  and  school  libraries 
in  1890,  ns  printed  in  this  chapter,  was  done  by  the  following  clerks  in  the  statistical 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Kducation  under  the  direction  of  the  statistician:  Mr. 
Lewis  A.  Kalbacli,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Reigart,  Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton,  Miss  Nathalie 
Levcque,  aud  Miss  Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 
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CHAPTP]R  IX. 


LIBRAE Y  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. ^ 

I. — Legislation  for  tho  incorporation  of  library  associations,  societies,  etc. 
II. — {a)  .^chool  distrirt  libraries;  (b)  Townsbip  libraries;  (c)  Free  public  libraries 

supported  by  tho  State;  (d)  Kecont  State  library  laws. 
Ill  — H(-snnn'*  of  library  legislation. 
IV. — tftate  library  laws. 

!• 

LEGISLATION   FOR    THE    INCORPORATION    OF    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATIONS, 

SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Tho  librnr}',  like  every  other  institution  of  or;janizcd  society,  is  dependent  upon 
legislation  for  its  oxistenco  and  development.  Tlio  progress  of  library  development 
at  iirst  was  very  slow.  It  has  grown  from  very  small  beginnings.  It  is  an  ojitgmwth 
of  a  demand  of  tho  people.  In  tho  beginning,  tho  existence  of  tho  library  was  recog- 
nized by  legislation.  In  tho  next  jdace,  the  preservation  of  tho  library  was  a  special 
object  of  legislation.  As  :in  example,  the  library  of  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  I).  D., 
foiin<ler  of  tlie  Society  for  tho  Proi)agation  of  tho  (Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  may  bo 
mentioned.  The  legislative  assembly  of  South  Carolina,  on  November  16, 1700,  passed 
an  aj't  in  behalf  of  this  library.  In  1715  North  Carolina  passed  a  similar  law  for  the 
preservation  of  a  library  sent  over  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  to  the  town  of  Bath,  for  tho 
use  of  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  jjarish  of  St.  Thomas  in  Pamlico. 

In  1731  a  movement  began  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Coini)any,  called  ''the  mother  of  all  North  American  subscription  libraries." 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  1742,  some  ten  years  after  its  organization.  In 
1741  the  (Charleston,  S,  C,  Library  Company  was  organized,  but  did  not  receive  its 
charter  of  iin*ori)ovatioii  until  1753. 

From  1770  to  IKiKJmany  libraries  were  established  which,  though  city  institutioos 
or  otherwise  limited,  were  in  a  general  way  important  factors  in  tho  library  move- 
ment, an<l  were  nece.ssjiry  and  logical  steps  toward  tho  free  ])ublic  library.  The 
earliest  legislation  regarding  libraries  took  tho  form  of  general  laws  which  provided 
for  the  ineorporation  of  cooperative  library  associations,  generally  known  as  proprie- 
tary, social,  subscription,  or  even  public  libraries.  There  is  now  in  a  number  of  tho 
States  a  general  law  i>roviding  for  tho  incorporation  of  such  libraries,  namely:  Col- 
orado, California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massa- 
chu.setts,  Mi83issipi>i,  Pennsylvania,  RhodeIsland,Tenne8.seo,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  there  may  bo  some  others  in  which  similar  provisions  prevail. 

These  libraries  were  intcndrd  to  bo  free,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  were  substan- 
tially free  public  libraries.  They  were  not  supported  by  public  taxation.  As  another 
evidence  of  tho  interest  that  the  peoj>le  manifested  in  this  movement,  libraries  of  a 
certain  si/e  were  exemi>ted  from  taxation.  This  is  an  indirect  though  often  an  effi- 
cient way  of  legislating  for  libraries.  Tho  libraries  of  associations,  societies,  or 
corporations,  tog<.'tln'r  with  the  buildings  owned  by  such  associations,  arc  exempt 
from  taxation  in  i  he  f<dlowing  States :  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Gooro;ia,  IllinoiSy 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming— in  all  twenty-two.  The  increased  interest  in  the  subject  is  still  further 
shown  by  legislative  enactment  in  the  following  States:  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  by  which 
private  libraries  of  a  certain  value  are  exempt  from  attachment  as  well  as  from  tax- 
ation.    Many  libraries  began  under  such  encouragement. 

'  Compiled  by  UoudcTson  Prcsnell,  A.  M. 
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(a)  DISTRICT  LIBRARIES. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  mainly  the  devclopmeut  of  leffUlatioii 
regarding  school  district  libraries.  (jJovernor  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  m  hi« 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1820,  made  a  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
district  libraries.  In  1835  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  estab- 
lishing school  district  libraries.  These  are  not  to  be  understood  as  libraries  for  the 
schools,  but  for  the  people  in  the  districts  corresponding  generally  in  areas  with  the 
school  districts.  In  each  district  the  voters  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  $20  with  which  to  start  a  library,  and  $10  annually  thereafter  for 
the  support  of  the  same. 

In  1838  a  law  w:i8  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  $55,000  annually  from  the 
income  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  This  fund  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  might  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  sala- 
ries, if  the  district  so  decided.  In  1S43  a  special  library  fund  was  granted  by  law 
to  the  school  districts  for  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  the  payment  of 
teachers  under  certain  conditions. 

These  school-district  libraries  increased  in  number  until  1853,  when  they  con- 
tained an  aggregate  of  1,604,210  volumes.  This,  says  one  writer, ''was  the  hieh- 
water  mark,"  for,  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction  for  1^95,  there  was  a  general  decrease  until  18^,  when  the  number  of 
Yolumes  reported  in  these  libraries  was  only  701,437.  From  1885  to  1891  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  improvement.  From  1853  to  1894  the  State  expended 
on  <listrict  libraries  alone  the  sum  of  $1,706,144.36. 

The  example  of  New  York  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other  States,  which  also 
passed  laws  for  the  establishment  of  school-district  libraries.  Among  these  States 
were  ^Massachusetts  and  Michigan  in  1837,  Connectii-ut  in  1839,  Iowa  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1840,  Indiana  in  1841,  Maine  in  1844,  Ohio  in  1847,  Wisconsin  in  1848,  Oregon 
in  1854,  Kansas  and  Virginia  in  1870,  New  Jersey  in  1871,  Minnesota  and  Kentucky 
in  1873,  Colorado  in  1876.  This  system  ilid  not  prove  a  success  in  all  of  thi^e  States; 
in  fact  it  did  not  ))rove  an  entire  success  in  any  of  them,  for  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony from  all  is  that  the  scheme  was  a  failure.  The  want  of  success  is  attributed 
to  various  reasons.  First,  because  the  unit  (the  district)  was  too  small;  second,  the 
amount  of  money  annually  raised  in  each  district  was  insufticient;  third,  the  number 
of  volumes  in  each  was  too  small  to  secure  anything  like  public  interest  in  the  care^ 
preservation,  or  circulation  of  the  books. 

Out  of  the  failure  of  this  system  the  States  which  enacted  laws  for  the  encoura^ 
meut  ot*  the  school  district  libraries  learned  from  experience  that  additional  legis- 
lation was  necessary.  Hence  many  of  the  States  subset} uently  passed  statutes 
providing  for  township  libraries.  That  is,  the  town  was  made  the  unit,  and  local 
taxation  became  the  means  of  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  these  libraries. 

(6)  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 

The  Massachusetts  general  court  in  1S48  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton to  levy  a  tax  of  $5,000  for  tho  establishment  of  a  free  public  library.  This  was 
a  sjiecial  act  atlecting  only  Boston,  but  it  was  the  initial  step.  In  1851  this  act  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  tho  towns  and  cities  in  the  State.  The  act  of  1S48  for  Boston 
is  really  the  germ  out  of  which  has  grown  much  of  the  library  legislation  in  this 
as  well  as  other  countries.     Mr.  Fletcher,  in  hit-  ** Public  libraries  in  America, "says: 

*'Tho  first  step  in  the  movement  for  establishing  public  libraries  *  "  '  seisms 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quin^'y,  jr.,  mayor  of  Boston,  in  October, 
1817.  He  propoaeil  to  the  city  council,  aii<l  they  ])a8sed,  a  request  to  the  legislature 
that  Boston  be  allowed  to  lay  a  tax  to  establish  a  free  library.  The  legislature 
assented  the  same  winter,  and  this  was  probably  the  beginning  of  such  legislation 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  1851,  other  cities  and  towns  claiming  the  same  permis- 
sion, the  law  was  made  general.  The  interest  in  libraries  excit<jd  throughout  England 
by  the  parliamentary  investigation'  already  referred  to  (of  which  I  shall  say  more 
presently),  was  perhaps  the  iiumcdiate  cause  of  similar  legislation  in  that  country, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  movement  there  confessed  that  the  idea  came  to  thorn  from 
America.'' 

New  Hampshire,  on  July  7, 1819,  passed  a  general  law  for  free  public  libraries  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  State.  It  was  the  first  law  of  its  kind  known  in  the  history  of 
library  legislation.  There  is  an  interesting  feature  connected  with  library  legislation 
ill  this  State  which  it  is  well  enough  to  mention.     The  town  of  IVterboro,  in  1833, 


*  In  1847  a  parUameutary  commiMion  was  appointed ;  m  1850  cooimittoiun  made  a  report. 
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established  a  free  public  library  wbicli  is  still  in  existence.  This  library  was  main- 
tained for  many  years  in  whole  or  in  x>art  by  municipal  authority',  and  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  bein^  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  firat.  xiublic  library  m  the  United  States 
supported  by  public  taxation.  Under  date  of  August  7,  1875,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  at  Washington,  D.  C,  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Prof.  Albert  Smith,  oif 
this  town : 

**The  first  free  public  library  supported  or  aided  by  taxation  of  which  this  Bureau 
has  any  account  was  established  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
August,  1850.  The  second,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  opened  in  March,  1853.  If 
the  Teterboro  town  library  was  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  prior  to  August, 
1850,  whether  supported  by  municipal  taxation  or  by  the  income  of  invested  bonds, 
it  furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  free  library,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  the 
credit.^'  In  another  letter,  of  Au«;u9t  12,  1875:  "So  far  as  any  data  are  at  present 
known  to  us,  your  library  is  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  Should  wo  obtain  information 
of  an  earlier  enterprise  of  the  same  kind,  you  will  bo  duly  informed.^' 

(c)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  legislation  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
the  movement  in  other  States,  and  general  library  laws  were  passed  as  follows: 

Maine  adopted  a  general  library  law  in  1854;  Vermont  in  1865;  Ohio  in  1867; 
Colorado,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  in  1872;  Indiana  and  Iowa  in  1873; 
Texas  in  1874;  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1875;  Michigan  in  1876;  Nebraska 
in  1877;  California,  Minnesota,  and  New  Jersey  in  1870;  Montana  in  1883;  New 
Mexico  in  1884;  Missouri  in  1885;  Kansas  and  Wyoming  in  1886;  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Pennsylvania  in  1887;  Washington  in  1890,  and  Mississippi  (embodied 
in  a  municipal  law)  in  1892. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,'  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Oregon  there  has  been  no  general  library  legislation.  Provision  is  made  by 
the  Government  for  State  libraries  in  the  Territories.  These  libraries  are  for  the  use 
of  the  legislatures  and  the  courts.  In  Kentucky  general  library  legislation  is  now 
pending. 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  school  libraries. 
Two  States  are  8olecte(f,  and  the  legislation  from  these  may  bo  taken  as  typical  of 
le^^islation  with  regard  to  this  subject  in  other  States.  The  provision  invariably 
takes  one  of  two  forms,  namely: 

1.  Permission  is  given  to  the  school  district  (almost  always  our  local  educational 
unit)  to  tax  itself  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  school  library,  or 

2.  The  fund  which  is  created  by  the  State  may  be  distributed  to  districts  that  have 
secured  a  certain  number  of  books,  or  have  taxed  themselves  to  procure  such  books. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  some  general  principles  upon  which  the  States 
have  encouraged  the  formation  of  school  libraries,  but  there  have  been  different 
methods  of  operating  them  to  secure  the  object  for  which  they  were  founded.  For 
instance,  the  two  adjoining  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  deal  with  the  subject 
in  a  somcAvhat  difi'erent  way. 

In  Michigan  a  *'  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized  township, 
which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  but  be  in  charge  of  the  township  board 
of  school  inspectors/'  But  then  it  is  added  that  "any  school  district  by  a  two- thirds 
vote  at  any  annual  meeting  may  establish  a  district  library,  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  its  just  proportion  of  books  from  the  library  of  any  township  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ate<l,  and  also  to  its  equitable  share  of  any  library  moneys  remaining  unexpended 
in  such  township  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  such  district  library,  or  shall 
afterwards  be  raised  by  tax  or  apportionment." 

In  Wisconsin  **the  treasurer  ot  each  town  (not  tovnship)  may  withhold  annually 
from  the  money  secured  from  the  State  school  fund  for  the  several  school  districts 
an  amount  etpial  to  10  cents  for  each  person  of  school  ago  residing  in  the  town  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library."  Under  this  law  more  than  one-half  of 
the  districts  in  Wisconsin  have  been  supplied  with  helpful  libraries.  **  Year  by 
year,"  quoting  the  State  superintendent,  *'as  teachers  and  pupils  learn  to  use  these 
libraries  to  better  advantage,  they  are  becoming  of  greater  value  as  educational 
•agencies." 

The  States  which  passed  those  laws  evidently  recognized  the  principle  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  legislation  for  free  public  libraries,  that  the  library  is  and 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  of  the  State,  and,  as 
such,  should  bo  maintained  by  public  taxation;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  its  citizens,  and  for  that  purpose  loublio  schools  should  be  maintained.  The 
public  laws  of  many  of  the  States  had  already  recognized  this  principle.  Here  wo 
see  clearly  set  forth  that  the  puldic  library  should  complement  the  public  school  and 
be  maintained  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  school. 


1  Siace  the  above  was  written  Congress  has  passed  a  general  library  law. 
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All  efficient  bcIiooI  Hystem  i^  linrdly  pnssilile  without  the  pnhlio  library.  From 
"^hat  has  been  said  -vvosee  tho  trndency  in  library  legislation.  Eneoamgement  and 
help  on  tho  part  of  the  Stnto  luis  hccoiiio  more  and  more  prominent.  From  1849  to 
188U  tho  laws  enacted  in  m:iny  of  tho  Staten  fjranted  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
mnalties  nothing  more  than  the  ri;;ht  to  establish  and  maintain  pnblic  libraries. 
Permi8.sive  laws  were  nn8atiHfa<'tory,  and  mandatory  ones  hcgan  to  take  their  place. 

About  the  year  1890  a  new  era  hej^an  to  dawn.  The  State  becomes  more  tlian  a 
passive  aj^ent;  it  takes  actum;  it  be<;nis  to  manifest  int«'rest  in  tho  (Mtti&blishment 
of  the.so  libraries;  it  apjiropriates  moiu-y  for  tlieir  sujiiiort  hy  appointing;  library 
commissloMti  and  prc)vi<ling»  in  some  rases,  for  instruct 'mn  in  library  economy,  man- 
agement, etc.  Henceforth  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  pnblic  library 
is  declared  to  he  a  i)roper  object  of  mnniciiial  <'xpen<Iitnre.  Massachn^etts,  on  May 
28,  181)0,  i»aKsecl  such  a  lawz  New  York,  April  1^7,  1892;  New  Hampshire,  March  22, 
181»3;  Maine,  March  31.  1S93;  Connecticut.  .lune,  1S93;  Wisconsin,  April  19,  1895, 
and  Iho  District  of  Columbia  Mardi  18,  1^9(5.  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey  havo  sucli 
laws  ])en(lin;:x»  f^*>  that  most  cf  the  States  now  reco;;iii/e  fully  the  imnortanco  of 
making  the  lilirary  free,  and  arc  already  cairying  out  the  i<b  a  so  beautifully  set  forth 
by  Mr.  (icor«;e  Ticknor  in  h  8  letter  to  Kdwanl  Kverett  in  lh51,  which  is  as  follows: 

**1  woubl  establish  a  library  which  diller.^  from  all  frro  libraries  yet  attempted — 
I  mean  one  in  which  any  popnlar  book  tending  to  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment shall  bo  furnished  in  snch  number  of  cii)>ies  that  man}'  ])ersons  can  bo  reading 
the  same  book  at  the  same  time;  in  short,  that  not  only  tlie  best  book.s  of  all  S'trts, 
but  the  ])resent  literatnie  of  the  day,  shall  be  made  accits.ble  to  the  whole  people 
when  they  most  care  for  it,  tliat  is,  wImii  it  is  frebh  and  new.  I  wouM  therefore 
continue  to  buy  a<bJtit)nal  books  of  this  cla>s  almost  as  long  as  they  are  asked  for, 
an<l  thns,  by  following  the  ])oi)ular  taste— unless  it  shouhl  demand  8omethin«r  inhi- 
rions — create  a  real  .'ipiM'tite  lor  healthy  iv.oding.  The  a]ipctiteoi»cefoinied  will  take 
care  of  itself.    It  will,  in  a  great  n.ajoiity  of  ciibcs,  ticmaiid  bettt  r  and  better  books/' 

((f)  KF.CKNT  STATi:  LIBKAUY  LAWS. 

The  following  observations  and  ^nprgcstiops  on  this  subject  have  been  contribnted 
by  Mr.  I'lank  C.  Fatten,  librarian  ot  th«'  Helena  ]»ublic  library,  Helena,  Mont.: 

The  new  educational  movement  tor  ]tnblic  libraries  is  ever%  where  a  very  rapidly 
growing  one.  These  libraries  are  fast  increasing  in  size  and  iiselulne^s  as  well  as  in 
nnmbor.  Kor  the  ]>romotic>u  <»f  the  best  interests  of  this  great  movement  experience 
shows  that  a  good  State  library  law  is  a  vitv  ini])ortant  factor,  ^m  h  a  law,  by  laying 
out  a])lan,  eiuonrag*  s  the  (  stablishment  and  ]»rometesthe  giowth  of  public  libraries. 
It  is  easier  in  any  community  to  awaken  interest  in  a  libra?  y  ]»rojeet  if  there  is  sot 
forth  in  the  State  law  a  way  of  organizing  the  library  that  has  ]»roved  sncceesfnl 
elsewhere.  The  West  is  not  behiiMl  in  other  educational  good  works,  and  it  need  not 
be  in  the  matter  of  library  legislation. 

Every  year  several  of  the  States  either  make  new  library  laws  or  make  amendments 
to  existing  laws.  The  advance  in  library  le;:islation  in  the  last  few  years  is  as  marked 
as  is  the  growth  of  libraries.     Tho  following  are  believed  to  be  the 

BEST    IIKCKNT    STATK    LIimAUY    LAWS. 

Massachusetts,  1S90, — To  be  obtained  from  State  libu-riaii,  Boston,  who  is  chairman 
of  Massachusetts  library  conlmi^sion. 

JUxHOiHj  act  anunded  ISDl.—'Yo  be  obtained  from  librarian  Public  Library,  Chicago. 

New  York,  ISU'Z, — To  bo  obtaine<l  from  Slate  libarian.  Albany. 

Coiinfcticiit,  ISO.l.— To  bo  obtained  from  Miss  Carolina  M.  llewins,  librarian  Public 
Library,  Hartford,  who  is  secretary  ol  ConnectKUt  ]Miblic  library  committee. 

\cw  IlampsUirey  act  amended  18'j't. — To  bo  obtained  ironi  State  librarian.  Concord, 
who  is  a  iiuMiiber  of  State  boaid  of  library  commissioners. 

Wi8t'onsiHf  Ji<iJo.—To  l.e  obtaine<l  from' secretary  Slate  llibtorical  Society,  Madison, 
who  IS  a  member  of  tho  Mate  library  cominissioii. 

MichnjuHj  JSO'f. — To  bo  obtained  from  State  librarian,  Lansing. 

In  atteni])ling  tho  enactment  of  :iny  new  library  legislation  or  of  any  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  a  clear  idea  shoubl  be  had  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  State 
library  law.  The  following  provisions  aro  in  line  with  the  dictates  of  experience 
in  those  States  where  most  attention  is  given  to  public  libraries: 

(1)  A  .Sriii:  AM)  STKADV  REVENUE. 

The  law  should  provide  that,  on  the  petition  of,  say,  twenty-five  taxpayers,  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  publi<^  library  snpport  in  any  city,*town,  or  other  political  unit 
shall  be  Hubmilted  to  vote  at  general  or  special  elertien.  The  rate  should  not  be 
chan;:ed  without  another  vote.  This  ]»lan  provid<s  for  what  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  a  sure  and  steady  library  revenue,  not  subject  to  chaiii^csof  city  council 
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action.  Uuder  such  a  plan  there  need  he  no  limit  of  rate  placed  in  the  State  law,  as 
no  city  will  vote  to  tax  itself  too  high  for  lihrary  support.  A  small  place  will,  in 
fact,  often  fail  to  realize  that  in  order  to  raise  money  enough  to  accomplish  the 
ohject  the  tax  must  he  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  a  large  2)lace.  In  Illinois  the 
tax  is  iu  somo  places  as  high  as  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

(2)  CAKEFUL  AND  CONSECUTIVE  MANAGEMENT. 

In  order  to  remove  puhlic  lihrary  management  from  the  influence  of  party  politics 
the  library  and  its  property  should  ho  wholly  left  to  the  control  of  trustees  selected 
from  citizens  of  recognized  litness  for  such  tUities.  Experience  seems  to  show  that 
in  cities  the  proper  hoard  of  trustees  can  best  he  secured  by  appointment  of  the 
mayor  and  conlirmation  by  the  council.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  provide  for 
seven  trustees,  two  to  be  appointed  each  year  (one  the  fourth  yeaV)  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  This  number  is  largo  enough  to  bo  rejiresentative  and  small  enough  to  avoid 
the  great  ditliculty  in  securing  a  quorum  if  the  number  is  large.  Tho  length  of  term 
in  connection  with  yearly  ap])ointment  secures  the  much-needed  continuity  of  man- 
agement, and  yet  there  is  suftieient  change  of  officers  so  that  tho  board  will  not  be 
too  far  removed  from  the  public  will. 

(3)  A  STATE  CENTER  EOR  LIBRARY  INTERESTS. 

Within  a  very  few  years  each  of  several  States  has  provided  for  a  State  library 
commission,  to  be  in  some  sense  the  head  of  public  library  interests  for  tho  State. 
By  having  small  traveling  libraries  of  lilty  or  one  hundred  volumes  each  to  lend  for 
a  few  months  to  localities  that  have  no  libraries,  and  by  having  a  little  State  aid  to 
distribute  wisely,  the  commission  is  able  to  cmcourago  communities  to  do  more  for 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  a  libr.iry  than  they  otherwise  would.  Tho  commission 
gives  advice  concerning  organization  and  administration  whenevei  it  is  asked,  and 
a  yearly  report  is  made  oi*  their  work  and  of  library  progress  in  tho  State.  The 
State  library  commission  hns  j)roved  to  be  a  useful  agency  wherever  tried,  and  the 
plan  seems  likely  to  spread  throughout  the  country.  Tho  most  complete  State  sys- 
tem has  been  proviiled  in  New  York,  where  all  center  in  the  State  library  at  Albany 
as  headquarters.  The  library  system  of  New  York  seems  to  be  working  very  success- 
fully. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  comjiulsory  law  (1895)  obliging  each 
town  to  provide  a  public  library. 

Tho  following  outline  gives  the 

IMPORTAXT   niOVISIOXS   FOR   A   STATE   LIBRARY   LAW. 

General. — Purpose  of  public  library  broadly  stated,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a 
definition.  It  may  include  loan,  reference,  reading  room,  museum,  lecture,  art,  and 
allied  educational  features.  It  may  have  branches.  Mode  prescribed  for  changing 
form  of  organization  of  a  library  to  conform  to  new  law.' 

Kstablixhment  of  public  libraries. — Any  political  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  may  establish  the  library  itself  alone,  or  conjointly  with  other  such  bodies,  by 
vote  at  any  election.  Vote  of  electors  given  for  special  tax  or  bonds  to  provide 
rooms  or  grounds  and  buildings. 

Maintevatice. — By  annual  rate  of  taxation  voted  by  electors  to  continue  until 
changed  by  vote. 

Manafjtmeut, — Wholly  in  hands  of  trustees  constituting  a  board  so  formed  as  to  be 
independent  of  party  i)olitieal  control.  Appointment  by  mayor  and  confirmation 
by  council  a  good  plan  iu  cities.  Membership  to  change  gradually — one  or  two  changes 
each  year.  Term  of  trustees  not  less  than  three  years.  Number  of  trustees  not 
less  than  live.  All  i>roperty  to  be  acquired,  held,  managed,  or  transferred  by  trus- 
tees. Ke(i  nests  and  donations  to  the  library  to  be  held  and  managed  for  the  public 
good  by  the  trustees. 

rrotvction. — Penalties  for  theft,  mutilation,  overdetention,  and  disturbance. 

State  publications. — All  publications  of  tho  Stato  to  bo  distributed  free  to  public 
libraries. 

State  librani  commiftsion. — A  body  to  be  at  the  head  of  public  library  interests  of  the 
State,  ijreferably  to  have  the  management  of  the  State  library  and  to  center  its 
work  in  that  institution.  Tho  State  university  library  might  be  a  good  center  for 
the  work.  Members  might  bo  appointed  by  governor  and  confirmed  by  senate  for  a 
term  of  five  years — one  appointment  each  year. 


'Libraries  for  sclioolrooins  to  be  composed  of  reference  books,  books  for  nuppleTnentarv  readinff, 
class  duplicates,  and  lK>oks  for  tea<*hers  should  bo  provided  for  in  tho  public  sebool  law.  School  funos 
Bbould  bo  used  and  kcIiooI  authorities  should  manage  these  libraries.  Tho  business  of  lending  books 
for  home  vmo  is  better  and  more  economically  managed  by  a  public  Ubrory  organization. 
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,11  the  dolUir  of  vuliiatiou  for  tbo  aiipi.ort,  of  a  fn.*!  i.iiMi.-  ILI.r.ir.v. 

-  Ott  Fol.niary  L's,  INTO,  Kaiis;is  jjassud  nii  net  for  tlm  i'st;.lili!<linu-iit  of  .lis- 

,  -il  librarita.    ThiH  proved  imsatibfuftory.  ns  Jisiiul,  atid  a  Ivcu  piiUii'  liliran- 

,,.,SF^£-,1  ill  IBSCy. 

— ! II  IS75  Kentntky  adopted  n  Rcnetnl  lilvary  I:nv,  Imt  littli- prn^ircsH was 

■'     I  hiiv.     A  bjllprcpaTulby  tbc  nliimiiii' of  llii>  I-uiiisvilli;  Iiixb  nclioo] 

!ii'  i^tablishnx'iit  ol'a  Stntr  Iilir»ry  coiiiiiiiiiHioii  U  now  pi'hdiii};  in  tlio 

:.  tiire.    It  provides  fur  tin)  upiKiiiilniciit  by  tim  K»venii>Tof  llvu  com- 

<»  » iiu  ^Imll  anrrc  dnring  IKW,  without  »uIarii-!<,  and  abull  mal.u  a  (iircfUl 

f  libraries  In  other  Statrs, extending  tlii'ir  illl]ui^il'^i  into  iir;;aiii/atioii.  maiu- 

1,  legiHlation,  State  syBtcme.  edit  rational  resnits  of  tliu  work  of  lilirarits,  and 

her  matltra  pertaining  to  the  modern  lilirary  movement.     Kut  luter  than  ,laii- 

'  ^,  1837,  the  coniniiKsion  shall  make  a  ro]iort  In  writiLij;  to  the  i;ovornor,  cml'od.v- 

'la  rcHnlta  of  their  imtniry  ami  reeoinmeiidiiif;  niii'Ii  planB  ami  le^jisla i ion  a.-t  In 

jndemeut  will  boHt  promote  the  eiliii-atlonul  intere.'^tHof  the  pcoiilu  uf  the  State 

iigh  fibrarion.     I'A  i-opy  of  this  bill  eonld  not  be  olitaincd,! 

luMiiHa. — There  in  no  library  legislation  in  l^oniniana,  eu'ejit  that  which  ]ier- 
■  ih  to  the  State  library  and  to  library  auuciationB.  Sec  library  laws,  jiat^e  &4i>  of 
rt  Report. 

ifaine. — In  1}<51  Maiiio  pnitBcd  an  act  that  prnvidps  that  any  town  or  ritv  mayrnist) 
.-  taxation  t\  on  cnik  rataldo  poll  for  (be  establishliient  of  a  fit;c  pnbiie  library, 
;id  25  centB  anntiallv  tliereal>er  for  itt  maintununec.  I'nilrr  this  law  notbiii!;  was 
lino,  fnmi  the  fact  that  tbo  allowanie  man  so  nmaj;ur  that  without  aid  I'rnni  private 
ndlvidnnls  nothinj;  eonld  In-  done.  Hj-  an  ael  aiiprovi-d  Mareh  21,  If*!'!!,  it  vrnx  pro- 
ided  that  any  town  may  vatabliah  a  ffc  imldii'  lilirary  therein  for  the  nsi>  of  ila 
tnhabitantn.  and  provided  siiitalde  roonii*  therefor,  nndiT  sncb  reffulations  for  its 
governmitnt  an  the  inbaliltauta  from  timu  tu  timu  niav  pi'escriho.  Seu  library  la-wH, 
puo&IS  of  thiB  lienon. 

MarglaniJ.—Tlif  -Maryland  Code,  artielc  77,  sfction  87,  provides  as  follows:  "For 
ftirthercn(:onra;.'tnii  nt  of  edncation.'Iistviet  seliool  libraries  aliould  bo  established  in 
each  se  boot  bo  [iHe  ilialrift,nndiT  the  eare  of  the  teacher  aw  lilirarian.  For  this  pnriuiso 
tUesnmof  iflO  p.-r  annnm  i»  ordered  to  be  paid  bv  the  board  of  eonnt.v  sebool  eom- 
_,_.! .  ....,_    !.^.  ^p|,„„i  i-|iu,ip_  -      -      -  '      " <■  ■-■-- 


aa  soon  aa  ttm  people  of  the  ilistiict  raiiiu  an  oqutil  auonnt  s 
laws,  psgo  BID  of  thia  Keport. 

3/(TMaeAN««fr«.— Ma^AaelniHetts  be^nn  in  18->l  with  n  law  ni 
In  185D  a  InrK^r  tax  wdd  allowed,  and  in  181IC  a  law  was  una 
Hew  Hainp;<hirv,  allowing  any  eity  or  town  to  raise  any  son 
eaaary.  An  net  in  lK7i)  "  fur  the  establlsbment  uf  diatrints 
lamps,"  fjrantin^'  powi-r  to  "  maintain  street  lunips,  t>stabtlsh  . 


luuiilly,"    Seo  library 

niUirto  that  of  Maine, 
ted  simitar  tothatof 

whi'h  it  deemed  m^e- 
ur  maintaining  street 

id  maintain  lihrarles, 


and  maintain  sidewalks."  llie  law  of  isno  provides  for  :i  library  lomniiasion.  Maa- 
■aebneetta  seems  to  be  the  only  State  that  has  mad-  and  published  a  compilation 
ot  its  library  laws.    The  historical  value  of  this  compilation  justifies  its  icpublico- 
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IFhat  may  le  done  hy  the  commission, — Givo  advice  and  instruction  in  organization 
and  administration.  Receivo  reports  from  all  public  libraries  of  the  State  and  ren- 
der report.  Manage  tbo  distribution  of  State  aid.  Manage  system  of  traveling 
libraries. 

Counties  or  school  districts  may  wish  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries,  and  a  law 
should  bo  worded  as  to  allow  it.  It  is  probably  most  convenient  to  have  the  libraiy 
year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year.  It  is  well  to  have  the  trustees  appointed 
and  the  report  of  the  library  made  at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  either  tho 
spring  or  fall  elections.  The  library  is  thus  more  likely  to  be 'freed  from  tho  infln- 
ences  of  party  politics.  To  have  a  library  trcjisurer  is  probably  the  better  i)lan,  bnt 
library  money  may  bo  kept  in  tho  hands  of  the  city  or  town  treasurer  as  a  separate 
ftind,  and  bo  paid' out  by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees  only. 

Special  conditions  peculiar  to  each  State  often  dictate  modifications  of  any  ffoneral 
plan  for  a  State  law.  Anyone  interested  in  the  matter  for  his  own  State  could  read 
tho  general  articles  upon  the  subject  and  tho  various  State  laws,  and  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  best  legal  talent  to  be  obtained|  frame  an  act  appropriate  to  con- 
ditions of  his  State. 

in, 

RESUME  OF  LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

Alabama  and  Arkansas  have  no  legislation  on  libraries. 

Arizona,  in  its  school  laws  passed  in  1885,  permits  school  trustees  in  townshipa 
where  there  areita  hundred  school  children  to  use  $50  of  the  school  fund  and  any 
donations  they  may  receive  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  libraries,  which 
are  to  bo  free  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  and  to  residents  on  the  payment  of  Bach 
sums  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees. 

California^  in  1851,  adopted  a  district  library  law  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1878  a  law  was  passed  modeled  after  the  Illinois  statutes  (see  statutes 
of  California).  In  1880  an  act  was  passed  auth'oriziug  towns  and  cities  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  as  in  all  othor  cases  for  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  publie 
libraries  and  reading  rooms.     Sec  p*age  D?tZ  of  this  Report. 

Colorado, — In  1872  Colorado  enacted  a  law  modeled  after  tho  Illinois  plan,  bnt  the 
towns  and  cities  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  law.  In  1893  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  school  board  in  any  district  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
1  mill,  tho  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
a  library,  to  be  open  to  the  public  under  such  rules  as  the  district  board  may  pre- 
scribe.    The  laws  now  in  force  are  given  on  page  530  of  this  Report. 

Coinucticut. — In  1839  Connecticut  passed  a  school  library  law,  and  a  town  library 
law  in  1869.  Tho  public  library  laws  of  1875  and  1876  permit  towns  and  cities  to 
establish  libraries,  but  mako  no  provision  for  their  support  by  taxation.  In  1881  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  towns  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  tho  dollar  of  valuation, 
the  funds  thus  raised  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  public  libraries ;  the  fines  for 
penal  oflcnses  may  also  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1893  a  law  was  passed 
making  tho  State  board  of  education  a  State  library  committee.  This  committee 
has  the  entire  control  of  the  public  libraries  of  tho  States  (See  p.  321  of  the  Publie 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  1893.)  A  full  text  of  the  law  is  given 
on  page  538  of  this  Rei)ort. 

Delaware* — The  only  library  legislation  in  Delawai'o  is  an  act  to  establish  a  State 
library. 

District  of  Colnmhia. — A  bill  authorizing  a  municipal  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  a  public  free  library  was  passed  by  tho  House  of  lieprest'utativeson  March  9, 1896. 
This  bill  carried  an  amendment  assessing  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  Districtand 
exem])ting  Government  property.  On  March  11  the  Senate  refused  ti>  concur  in  the 
amendment  and  tho  bill  was  laid  over  for  conference  of  tho  two  Houst'S.  The  bill, 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  on  page  539  of  this  Rei)ort,  became  a  law  June  3, 1896. 

Florida. — In  189ii  tho  legislature  of  Florida  provided  for  the  division  of  any  county 
or  counties  into  convenient  school  districts,  and  that  any  incorporated  town  or  city 
might  constitute  a  school  district,  and  that  money  might  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  text-books,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  for 
othor  educational  purposes.  This  act  also  provides  that  the  school  commissiouera 
may  perform  all  acts  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  county  or  district  and  for  the  general  ditfuslon  of  knowledge  amoug 
its  citizens. 

Georgia.— Thifi  State  has  no  general  legislation  on  tho  subject  of  public  libraries. 
The  law  requires  that  "monev  derived  from  lines  for  iionattendance  at  tho  county 
institutes  shall  be  used  in  purcha^sing  teachers'  libraries  for  the  counties  In  which  the 
fines  are  collected.''    In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gather  under  the 
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county  superintendent  of  education  a  library  iu  <»ach  county  intho  State,  but  as  the 
law  has  but  recently  been  put  iu  operation,  very  little  has  been  done  as  yet  toward  a 
collection  of  books. 

Idaho. — Idaho  has  no  direct  mandatory  legislation  as  to  public  libraries;  still  there 
is  a  permissive  act  which  gives  the  school  districts  the  right  to  make  purchases  of 
library  material  to  an  amount  not  exceediug  25  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  for  any 
one  year. 

Illinois. — In  1872  Illinois  enacted  a  law  with  minute  details  for  the  cstublishmout, 
government,  and  management  of  public  libraries,  and  this  law  has  been  substantially 
copied  by  many  of  the  Western  States.  It  provides  for  a  board  of  nine  directors, 
an  independent  body  nominated  by  the  maj'or  and  approved  by  the  city  council. 
This  board  has  exclusive  control  of  the  library,  with  power  to  erect  or  lease  build- 
ings, etc.  Towns  and  villages  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  public  libraries,  the 
tax  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar.  Cities  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  1 
mill;  cities  over  100,000  inhabitants,  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  The  full  text  of  this  law 
may  bo  found  on  i)ago  540  of  this  Report. 

Indiana. — In  1871  Indiana  passed  a  law  making  provision  for  public  li])rarie8. 
This  law  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  concise  of  any  legislation  up 
to  that  date.  In  1873  the  library  association  law  was  extended  so  that  the  towns  and 
cities  were  authorized  to  have  libraries.  In  1883  the  old  library  legislation  was  so 
extended  that  the  trustees  of  the  town  where  a  library  was  desired  might  levy  a  tax 
of  not  less  than  one-fourth  nor  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  for  the  support  of  the  same.  The  money  thus  raised  was  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  oflicers  of  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  library  equip- 
ment.    See  page  541  of  this  Ke])ort. 

Iowa. — In  1840  Iowa  enacted  a  district  library  law.  In  1873  a  town  library  law, 
embodying  a  single  section,  was  enacted  authorizing  any  city  or  town  to  levy  a  tax 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  a  ireo  public  library. 

Kansas. — On  February  28, 1870,  Kansas  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  dis- 
trict school  libraries.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  usual,  and  a  free  public  library 
law  was  passed  in  1886. 

Eentuckif. — In  1875  Kentucky  adopted  a  general  library  law,  but  little  progress  was 
made  under  that  law.     A  bill  prepared  by  the  alumnai  of  the  Louisville  high  school 

Sroviding  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  library  commission  is  now  pending  iu  the 
Kentucky  legislature.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  live  com- 
missioners who  shall  serve  during  1896,  without  salaries,  and  shall  make  a  careful 
study  of  libraries  iu  other  States,  extending  their  inquiries  into  organization,  main- 
tenance, legislation,  State  systems,  educational  results  of  the  work  of  libraries,  and 
any  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  modern  library  movement.  Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15, 1897,  the  comniission  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  governor,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  their  inquiry  and  recommending  such  plans  and  legislation  as  in 
their  judgment  will  best  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State 
through  Rbraries.     (A  copy  of  tliis  bill  could  not  be  obtained.) 

Louisiana. — There  is  no  library  legislation  in  Louisiana,  except  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  State  library  and  to  library  associations.  See  library  laws,  page  &&  of 
this  Report. 

Maine. — In  1854  Maine  passed  an  act  that  provides  that  any  town  or  city  may  raise 
by  taxation  $1  on  each  ratable  poll  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library, 
and  25  cents  annually  thereafter  for  its  maintenance.  Under  this  law  nothing  was 
done,  from  the  fact  that  the  allowance  was  so  meager  that  without  aid  from  private 
individuals  nothing  could  bo  done.  By  an  act  approved  March  21,  1893,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  town  may  establish  a  free  public  library  therein  for  the  use  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  provided  suitable  rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulations  for  its 
government  as  the  inhabitants  from  time  to  time  may  prescribe.  See  library  laws, 
page  548  of  this  Report. 

Maryland.— Tha  Maryland  Code,  article  77,  section  87,  provides  as  follows:  '*For 
further  encouragement  of  education,  district  school  libraries  should  bo  established  in 
each  scboolhousc  district,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  as  librarian.  For  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  $10  per  aunum  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  county  school  com- 
mis*«ioners,  out  of  the  city  school  funds,  to  any  schoolhouse  district  as  library  money 
as  soon  as  the  peo)>le  of  the  district  raise  an  equal  amount  annually.''  See  library 
laws,  page  549  of  this  Report. 

Massachusetts. — Massachusetts  began  in  1851  with  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Maine. 
In  1859  a  larger  tax  was  allowed,  and  in  1866  a  law  was  enacted  similar  to  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  allowing  any  city  or  town  to  raise  any  sum  which  it  deemed  nec- 
essary. An  act  in  1870  ''  for  the  establishment  of  districts  for  maintaining  street 
lamps,"  granting  power  to  '^  maintain  street  lamps,  establish  and  maintain  libraries, 
and  maintain  sidewalks."  The  law  of  1890  provides  for  a  library  commission.  Mas- 
sachusetts seems  to  bo  the  only  State  that  has  made  and  published  a  compilation 
of  its  library  laws.    The  historical  value  of  this  compilation  justifies  its  republica- 
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tioii.     On  pajjfo  r40  of  tliLs  Ki'port  will  bo  found  tlio  library  Icgislntion  of  Massacbn- 
80tts  from  17J18  to  18tK). 

Michif/an. — Miclii^nn  ntands  alono  in  liavinLC  in  tbo  first  constitution  of  the  State 
tlio  folio win;r  c-lanse:  **Tbo  b^gislaturo  shall  also  provide  for  tho  cstablishmeut  of 
at  least  one  library  in  every  townsbij)."  A  srhool-distriet  library  law  was  «'iiacted 
in  18.*>!).  This  plan  proved  a  failure,  as  it  liiid  done  in  all  the  other  States  which 
ailopted  it.  In  1877  u  fre«^  i)ublie  li])rary  law,  similar  to  that  of  Illiuois,  wa«  passed. 
In  18X1  an  act  was  passed  autliorizinjj  the  (pialified  votiTs  of  any  Hs-hool  district  in 
which  a  district  library  "  may  hercalter  bo  established,  to  vt)te  adistriet  tax  for  tho 
snpjiort  of  said  library,"  the  tax  to  be  levied  and  eolleeted  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  township  and  seiiool-diHiritt  taxc?s.    8er  library  laws,  l>a^e  rit)6. 

Mhnicnofa, — Minnesota  pasM-d  a  district  library  law  in  1807.  In  the  same  year  a 
law  was  ])assed  exenqdin^  librari<'s  and  their  buildiu(;H  from  taxation,  and  iu  1875 
an  act  was  passed  for  their  jjrotcrtion.     See  library  laws,  i)age  568. 

MiKH(nin.  —  \u  1885  Missouri  ]kis*«mI  a  publi»^  library  law  very  similar  in  eharact4>ir 
to  that  of  lllinoi.'*.  Tliis  law  wa^  i)n'p.n(Ml  by  Mr.  Crunden,  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Ijibrary.  and  follows  the  Illinois  law,  with  slight  variations.  The  law  regarding 
district  libraries  is  ;;ivrn  on  pa^e  5  i^'. 

Mhs'iHsijif/i. — III  18ii2  Missi.s.sip]»i  enacted  a  j::ener;;l  library  law  (embodied  iu  the 
municipal  laws). 

MotiiitiHt. — In  1883  Montani  passed  a  fjeneral  library  law,  modeled  after  the  Illinois 
plan.  It  ]»rovided  that  tli«*  nnmii'ipil  .luthorities  (^f  any  incorporated  town  or  eity 
may  i*»tablish  a  fre»'  public  libiarx .  an<l  may  levy  a  tax  tV»r  its  supp(»it  not  exceed  iuf;; 
1  mill  on  the  dollai' of  ass«ss«'d  valuation.  The  law  ]irovides  that  the  question  of 
establishin;;  a  library  must  iir.^t  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  tho  district  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

ycbriiaka. — In  1877  Nebrasl^a  enacted  a  pjeneral  library  law,  also  modeled  after  the 
Illinois  plan,  but  going  more  uiinuiely  into  tletails.     Sec  library  laws,  page  508. 

JNVic  Ilampshh'c. — As  has  been  noted  elsewhere  the  tirst  free  public  library  (snp- 
port(  d  by  municinal  authority)  was  establi.sbcd  in  New  IlampHliire  iu  1833.  This 
State  eua«te»l  tlielirst  gciu-ral  fire  public  librar\  law  in  1810.  This  law  is  very  simple 
in  form,  and  its  main  fcatuies  remain  un'-liang«d.  Any  town  may  rai>e  and  appro- 
l)riate  moni'y  for  e&tabllsbing  and  maintaining  a  library  without  limitation  os  to 
amount  and  as  \o  manan«*nu*nt  (the  mom-v  to  \tr  raised  bv  ordinarv  taxation).  In 
1877  an  act  was  j^assi'd  for  the  proierlion  of  publi«'  libraries,  and  in  1891  tho  public 
statutes  of  New  Hampshire,  chaptrr  JS.  se<  tious  L'l  to  iiO,  jirovides  a  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  public  libraries  by  the  Slat"*.     Se»-  i»a;;e  571. 

yvir  JvvHvti. — New  .li'isey,  follow  ing  the  exampl*'  of  many  other  States,  has  inmleled 
her  librarj-  laws  altrr  Illinois.  An  act  was  j)a^se«l  in  18i<l  which  provides  that  upon 
the  apjiroval  of  a  nuijority  of  voters  ;it  a  sjje -ial  ih  ction  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  levy  a  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation 
for  a  public  library  luml.  Tlui  boanl  of  trustees,  composed  td'  the  mayor,  superin- 
tendent of  ])ublie  instruction,  and  live  others  apixiinted  by  the  mayor  is  made  a 
corporate  bo<ly  to  serve  without  pay.  The  iwX  f.irihrr  e;iii»i»wcrs  three  or  more  per- 
sons to  organize  a  corporation  for  the  i>urpose  (»f  «-:stablij?hing  a  free  i>ublic  library. 
See  school  library  laws,  ]>:iger»7L\ 

yew  Mexico. — New  Mexico,  under  an  act  of  188-1  with  regard  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions, allows  the  council  or  trusteo  of  any  city  or  incorporat«.d  town  to  ap))ro]iri:)te 
money  for  a  i»ublie  library,  provided  the  annual  a]>piopriation  .shall  not  exceed  1  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  asse>se<l  valuati(»n.  and  the  law  further  provides  that  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  madt;  until  the  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  a  po])ular  vote. 

ycvada. — So  far  as  can  b(!  learntMl.  Nevada  has  no  hlirarv  le;jislation  of  any  kind. 

yt'w  Yorl-. — As  has  been  noted  fully  elsewhere.  New  York  jiasM  d  a  district  publio 
library  law  in  18;;5.  In  IKJS  the  general  assembly  apjirojuiat^'d  .':.')5.' Ot)  annually 
for  Uw.  .suppf)rt  of  these  librarii's.  As  elsewhen»,  however,  these  district  libraries 
proveij  a  failun?.  Tmler  a  provi>ion  of  the  si  Irool  law  in  lS-17.  there  were  a  numVer 
of  fr<*e  libraries  su]>]»orted  inrlirectly  by  taxation.  In  187'J  a  public  library  law  was 
passetl  ]>ro\iding  that  upon  the  written  petiti<ui  of  the  majority  of  all  the  taxable 
inhabitants  of  any  village,  town,  ov  city,  its  <'oinmon  council,  board  of  trustees, 
or  town  auditors,  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  ]»nblic  library,  each  quali(ie<l 
voter  being  recpiired  to  pay  s?!  for  the  f<inndation.  ami  TO  cents  annually  thereafter 
for  its  mainti'uance.  In  188")  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  inelude  public  reading 
rooms  with  or  without  libraries.  It  is  not  known  that  a  single  library  was  estab- 
lished under  this  law.  In  1>^0  a  law  was  passed  ttMiieourage  the  growth  of  free 
circulating  libraries  in  the  cities.  On  May  111,  18S7,  an  act  was  passed  ))roviding  for 
libraries  in  t»wns  and  cities  of  h'ss  than  oO.(KX)  inhabitants.  In  181L*,  aii  act  for  the 
encouragement  c»f  co!nm(m  school  ami  public  libraries  was  pas>.ed  and  approved  by 
the  g«>vernor  on  May  II.     See  library  laws,  ])age  57-. 

yorth  Carolina. — This  State  has  no  recent  legislation  other  than  that  pertaining  to 
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the  State  library.  On  page  576  will  bo  found  the  laws  in  full,  beginning  in  1715,  and 
including  all  legislation  in  regard  to  libraries. 

Xorth  Dakota. — In  1890  the  logivslatureof  North  Dakota  passed  a  law  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  law  library  for  the  State  I'uiversity.  In  1891  a  law 
was  ])assed  for  the  purchase  of  reference  and  pedagogical  books  for  a  State  educa- 
tional library  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  iustruction.  In  the  same 
year  a  law  was  i)a8scd  for  the  establishment  of  district  school  board  libraries.  For 
library  laws,  see  page  581. 

Ohio. — The  first  public  library  laws  in  Ohio  were  passed  in  1867.  Other  laws  were 
enacted  in  1873  and  1875.  Under  the  school  library  law  of  1853  the  State  had  an 
experience  similar  to  tliat  of  New  York,  and  in  1868  it  was  a  question  what  to  do 
with  tlio  books  of  the  school  libraries  of  the  State.  Tlie  i^resent  free  ])ublic library 
law  authorizes  towus  and  cities  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  libraries.  The  law  further  provides  that  in  cities  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants and  over,  the  board  of  education  may  appoint  a  library  commission  of  three 
who  shall  i»avo  entire  control  of  the  library,  its  administration,  appointment  of 
officers,  etc.,  and  even  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the 
library,  but  this  commission  is  amenable  to  the  board  of  education.  See  library 
laws,  Jiage  585. 

r;m/»«.— Tlio  only  information  obtained  from  this  State  is  the  following  regarding 
school  libraries,  taken  from  the  school  laws  of  1893: 

*'Skctiox  37a.  The  directors  of  school  districts  are  hereby  allowed  to  purchase 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  common  school  fund  for  their  districts,  such  books  of 
reference  and  apparatus  as  the  interests  of  the  school  demand;  anil  the  books  of 
reference  and  apparatus  shall  be  kept  at  the  schoolhonse  during  each  term  of  school, 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and  pu])ils:  Prorided,  That  the  yearly  expenditures 
therefor  shall  not  exceed  $50  in  districts  receiving  $500  or  over  from  the  common 
school  fund,  and  10  per  centum  thereof  in  districts  receiving  less  than  $500 
therefrom." 

^^PimuHiilvania. — Pennsylvania  has  a  district  library  law  passed  in  1864,  and  a  gen- 
eral library  law  for  the  incorporation  of  library  associations  was  passed  in  1874.  A 
law  has  been  ]>assed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  all  taxes  on  dogs  for  the  sup- 
port a!ul  maintenance  of  public  libraries  now  organized,  provided  the  library  com- 
pany shall  provide  and  maintain  a  free  reading  room  for  the  town,  city,  or  borough 
where  established.     See  library  laws,  page  587. 

lihode  Inland. — In  1867  Khoue  Island  gave  the  towns  power  to  establish  public 
libraries,  and  in  1860  a  law  was  passed  empowering  two  towns  to  combine  and  form 
a  library  jointly.  In  1875  a  free  public  library  law  was  passed.  Any  town  or  city 
may  levj'  u  tax  of  2^  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  Ibr  the  establishment  of  a 
library,  and  two-tenths  of  a  mill  annually  thereafter  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 

South  Cayulina. — On  November  16, 1700,  the  legislative  assembly  passed  an  act  look- 
ing to  the  prciicrvatiou  of  the  library  of  the  Uev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Proi)a;iation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  There  has  been  no 
other  legislation,  cx{ej)t  lor  the  State  library. 

Tvnuessee. — There  is  no  legislation  in  this  State  regarding  public  libraries.  There 
are  in  Tennessee,  as  in  a  number  of  other  States,  general  acts  for  the  incorporation 
and  protection  of  libraries. 

Texas. — Texas  enacted  a  law  in  1874  which  provides  thatan^'  incorporated  town  or 
city  may  establish  a  free  ])ublic  library  and  may  make  such  regulations  and  grant 
such  ]»arts  of  its  revenuis  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  thereof  as  the  municipal 
government  of  the  town  may  determine. 

Vlah. — On  M.in  h  9,  18%,  the  legislature  of  Utah  passed  a  bill  which  provides  that 
the  common  council  of  a  city  or  town  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  free  public  libraries.     See  i?age  590  for  legislation  in  full. 

Vtnnont.  —  In  lS(r)  Vermont  established  a  law  similar  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
in  1867  modeled  a  law  after  that  of  Maine.  It  provides  50  cents  per  poll  annually 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  library.  In  1860  a  library -association  law  was  passed. 
In  1881  the  general  library  law  was  amended  by  raising  the  legal  limit  of  expenditure 
from  $1  to  $3  i)er  ])oll  for  the  establishment  of  a  library,  leaving  the  tax  ])er  poll  at 
50  rents  thereafter  for  the  maintenauce  of  the  same.  On  November  9,  1894,  a  law 
was  passed  creating  a  library  commission.     Se;ti«)n  1  of  that  act  reads  as  follows: 

"1  ho  governor  shall  ap])oint  five  ])erson8,  residents  of  the  State,  who  shall  consti- 
tute a  board  of  library  eonimissiouers.  The  governor  shall  designate  the  chairman 
thereof.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  ap])ointed  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one  year,  ana 
thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  commissirmers  shall  be  five  years.  All  vacancies 
of  said  b()ard,  whether  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall  be  tilled 
by  the  governor." 

TFashington. — So  far  as  learned,  there  has  been  no  general  library  legislation  in 
Washington. 
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WeBt  Virginia, — Nothing  reported  from  this  State. 

Wisconsin, — lu  1868  Wisconsin  passed  a  law  porniitting  towns  and  cities  to  raise 
by  taxation  annually  $150  for  tho  purchase  of  hooks.  In  1872  a  law  was  enacted 
similar  to  that  of  Illinois,  hy  which  towns  and  cities  were  authorized  to  levy  a  tax 
of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  for  tho  cstahlishment  and  support  of  free  public  libraries. 
In  187G  an  excellent  law,  prepared  by  the  American  Library  Association,  was  passed 
for  tho  establishment  and  maintenance  of  libraries  in  towns  and  villages.  The 
substance  of  the  law  is  as  follows: 

'*The  common  council  of  every  city  not  exceeding  in  population  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  village  board ^  or  board  of  trustees,  of  every  village,  and  the  town 
board  of  every  town  containing  over  2,000  inhabitants,  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  public  library  and  rea<1ing  room,  and  for  such  purposes  may 
annually  levj',  and  cause  tf>  bo  collected  as  other  general  taxes  are  collected,  a  tax 
not  exceeding  1  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  of  such  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage, or  may  set  aside  and  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  money 
received  in  any  year  for  license  issued  for  vending  or  dealing  in  spirituous,  vinons, 
or  fermented  liquors,  to  constitute  a  library  fund,  which  fund  shall  be  kept  by  the 
treasurer  separate  and  apart  from  other  money  of  the  city,  town,  or  village,  and 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes :  Providedj  That  no  tax  shall  bo  levied  with- 
out tho  same  first  be  submitted  to  a  vote  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  such  election  in  such  city,  town,  or  village  on  such  (question." 

For  tho  government  of  such  free  public  libraries  the  law  provides  for  a  board  of 
nine  directors  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  tho  mayor,  president  of  the  town  council,  or 
chairman  of  village  trustees,  and  ai)proved  by  the  general  council  of  the  city  or  town, 
the  said  directors  to  serve  without  compensation.  The  law  of  1895,  appointing  a 
library  commission,  will  bo  fonnd  on  page  596. 

Wyoming. — Tho  public  library  law  of  Wyoming,  as  it  appears  in  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  1887,  reads  as  follows: 

"  Skctiox  684.  When  the  county  commissioners  of  any  county  have  received  proper 
and  sufficient  guarantees,  whether  in  tho  form  of  conveyances  or  bonds  of  citizens, 
or  associations  or  corporations,  that  a  suitable  ]daco  shall  be  permanently  furnished 
for  tho  ])rotection  and  use  of  a  public  library,  as  a  condition  ])recedeut  to  their  own 
action,  under  the  ]»ro visions  o!"  this  section  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annually  a 
tax  of  unt  l<*ss  than  one-eighth  of  a  mill  nor  more  than  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar on  all  taxable  i)roi)erty  in  th"  county  lor  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  public  library  to  be  located  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county." 

Tho  law  also  ]>rovi<les  that  the  connty  commissioners  may  a])point  three  trustees  to 
constitute  a  library  board,  the  same  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  organization  and 
manaj^ement  of  tho  libr.ary.  The  law  further  provides  that  no  part  of  the  library 
fund  shall  bo  oxpendt'd  for  f-ectarian  or  ]»rofessional  books,  and  that  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  sai<l  fund  shall  be  expended  for  works  of  fiction,  but  that  the  books 
purchased  'Shall  be  of  a  kind  best  suited  to  inform  tho  mind  and  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  rea<ler."    For  library  laws  of  tho  State,  «eo  page  597. 
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rv. 

STATE  LIBRARY  LAWS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  library  laws  of  the  various  States  Mid 
Territories.  The  success  of  this  eftbrt  may  bo  jiulged  from  what  appears  in  the 
pages  which  follow.  This  effort,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  States 
which  heretofore  have  taken  no  action  with  re,L;ard  to  library  legislation.    The 
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information  from  manj-  of  tlio  States  is  fragmentary  and  not  a]to|j;8ther  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  other  States  it  appears  that  the  library  laws 
have  never  been  compiled,  so  that  it  would  require  an  extensive  search  to  ascertain 
what  laws  regarding  public  librari<'8  have  been  enacted. 

Massachusetts  seems  to  be  the  only  State  that  has  published  a  compilation  of  her 
library  laws.  This  compilation  is  of  great  historical  value,  and  is  given  in  full  as  a 
sample  for  other  States  desiring  to  make  a  compilation  of  their  library  laws.  The 
laws  of  North  Carolina  are  given  at  great  length,  as  much  on  account  of  their 
quaintness  as  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  early  history  of 
tne  State. 

The  more  recent  public  library  laws  of  several  of  the  States  are  given  as  samples 
for  other  States  that  may  bo  contemplating  the  estaldishment  of  public  libraries. 
It  may  also  be  seen  from  this  compilation  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  several 
States  regarding  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  nublic  libraries. 

The  courtesy  of  the  various  State  officials  who  have  so  kiudly  and  promptly  rejilied 
to  letters  of  inquiiy  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

ARIZONA. 

[Sections  95  and  06  of  the  school  laws  of  tho  Territory  of  Arizona,  as  approred  March  10,  1S87,  and 

amended  by  the  sixteenth  legislative  assembly.] 

Section  95.  Boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities  and  in  districts  containing  one 
hundred  or  more  census  children  may  use  the  school  fund,  together  with  such  moneys 
as  may  bo  added  thereto  by  donation,  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  school  libraries: 
Provided^  That  the  amount  so  oxpen<icd  from  the  school  fund  in  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  dollars:  And  provided  further ,  That  no  warrant  Bhall  be  drawn  by  the 
county  school  superintendent  on  the  order  of  any  board  of  trustees  in  payment  for 
any  books  unless  such  order  is  accompanied  by  an  itemized  bill  showing  the  books 
and  the  price  of  each  in  payment  for  which  the  order  is  drawn. 

Sec.  96.  Libraries  are  under  tho  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  must  be 
kept,  when  practicable,  in  the  schoolhouses.  Tho  libraries  shall  bo  free  to  all  pupils 
of  a  suitable  age  belonging  to  the  school,  and  any  resident  of  a  district  may  become 
entitled  to  its  privileges  by  the  payment  of  such  annual  or  monthly  fee  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  trustees.  The  trustees  shall  be  held  accountable  for  tho  proper 
care  and  preservation  of  the  library,  and  they  shall  report  to  the  county  school 
superintendent^  wh(>n  required,  all  library  statistics  on  blanks  furnished  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  that  purpose. 

CALIFORNIA. 

STATE   IJBRARY. 

Section  2292.  Tho  Stat«  library  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  live  members,  elected  by  tho  legislature  in  joint  convention  assembled,  and 
holding  their  office  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Sec.  2293.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  their  government 
and  for  the  govern  men  t  of  the  library. 

2.  To  appoint  a  librarian. 

3.  Whenever  necessary,  to  authorize  tho  librarian  to  appoint  an  additional  deputy. 

4.  To  sell  or  exchange  duplicate  copies  of  books. 

5.  To  keep  in  order  and  repair  the  books  and  i)roperty  in  the  library. 

6.  To  draw  from  the  State  treasury  at  any  time  all  moueys  therein  belonging  to  the 
library  fund. 

7.  To  report  to  tho  governor  biennially  a  statement  of  their  transactions. 

Sec.  2294.  The  librarian  holds  his  otfice  for  the  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  tho  trustees. 
Sec.  2295.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lil>rariaii : 

1.  To  bo  in  attendance  at  the  library  during  ottic<»  hours. 

2.  To  act  as  secretary  of  tho  board  of  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  To  purchase  books,  ma]>8,  engravings,  paintings,  and  furniture  for  tho  library, 

4.  To  number  and  stamp  all  books  and  maps  belonging  to  the  library,  and  to  keep 
a  catalogue  thereof. 

5.  To  have  bound  all  books  and  papers  that  require  binding. 

6.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  books  and  property  added  to  library,  and  of  the  cost 
thereof. 

7.  To  keep  a  register  of  all  books  taken  from  tho  library. 

8.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  exchange  of  books, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  secretary  of  state  such  numbers  of  all  State  publicatious 
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may  l>o  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  syHtem  established.  [Approved  March. 
30;  in  ofiect  July  G,  1874.  J 

Skc.  229[).  Ijooks  may  he  taken  from  the  library  by  the  members  of  the legialataro 
during  the  sessions  thereof,  and  by  other  State  otlicera  at  any  time. 

Sk(\  2297.  Books  taken  by  niembcrH  of  the  legislature  Duist  be  returned  at  the 
close  of  tho  session;  and  before  the  controller  draws  bis  warrant  in  favor  of  anr 
member  of  tho  legislature  for  his  last  week^s  salary  bo  must  be  satisfied  that  sach 
member  has  returned  all  books  taken  by  him 'and  paid  for  any  injuries  thereto. 

Skc.  2298.  Tho  controller,  if  iiotilied  by  tho  librarian  that  any  officer  has  failed  to 
return  books  taken  by  bun  within  tho  time  prescribed  by  tho  rules,  and  after  demand 
made,  must  not  draw  his  warrant  for  tho  salary  of  such  officer  until  the  return  ia 
mado  or  three  times  the  value  of  the  books,  or  of  any  injury  there  to,  has  been  paid 
to  tho  librarian. 

Skc.  2200.  livery  person  who  injures  or  fails  to  return  any  book  taken  Is  liablo  to 
tho  librarian  in  three  times  the  value  thereof. 

Skc.  2300.  The  Stato  library  fiin<l  consists  of  the  fees  collected  and  paid  into  tho 
State  treasury  by  the  secretarv  of  state  andsnrvrvor-geueral.  [Approve*!  March30; 
inellect  July  0,  1871.] 

Skc.  2I>01.  During  tho  session  of  the  legislatun?  r.nd  of  tho  supremo  court  the 
library  must  bo  kept  (►pen  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  until  nino  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  at  other  times,  during  such  bimrs  as  the  trnst«'«'S  may  direct. 

Skc.  2302.  Tho  annual  salary  of  the  librarian  is  tlireo  thousand  dollars. 

Skc.  2303.  The  annual  salary  of  each  deputy  is  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  2301.  The  librarian  must  oxocuto  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  of  thrco  tbon- 
saud  dollars. 

Skc.  2305.  This  chapter  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  fr(»m  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- two. 

FiJEK  rrnuc  liukakiks. 

Chapter  CXXVI. 

AX  ACT  to  rstablish  frrc  libraries  and  roa<liii^  rooms. 

(Ajipn.vca  April  2G,  1S80.) 

The  people  of  the  State  of  CaJifornkiy  riprtunted  in  fvr.Ciie  und  assemhliff  do  enact  a$ 
JoUoHn : 

Skctiox  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  art  cilies  uf  this  State  are  classified  as  follows: 

1    Cities  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousanil  population. 

2.  Cities  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ])o])ulation. 

Skc.  2.  Tho  municipal  authorities  of  any  incorporated  city  of  this  State  are  author- 
ized and  cnii)owered,  by  a  resolution  duly  passed  lor  that  i»uri:os(s  to  levy  and  collect 
as  in  other  eases  annually,  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  such  city  free  ])ublic  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
and  purchasing  su(^  books,  journals,  and  other  puiilieations,  ])urchasing  and  leasing 
such  real  and  personal  proi>erty,  and  ere<ting  .such  buildings  as  may  be  neces^'ary 
therefor. 

Skc.  3.  All  money  and  revenue  paid,  collected,  or  received  by  authority  of  anything 
herein  contained,  w'hether  by  taxation,  gift,  devise.  be(Jue^»t,  or  otherwise,  shall  belong 
to  and  bi»  known  and  desifjuated  as  tho  •*  Library  fund,''  and  shall  bo  paid  into  the 
proper  city  treasury,  and  t lieie  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  funds,  and  be 
drawn  therefrom  as  hereinafter  X)rovided,  but  only  to  bo  used  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  herein  authorized. 

Si:c.  1.  All  property,  real  and  personal,  accjuired  by  iiurcliase,  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
or  otherwise,  under  tlie  provisions  of  or  Ibr  any  ]»ui]km3  authoiized  by  this  act,  Hhall 
vest,  hv,  and  remain  in  the  i»roper  city,  and  may  be  jirotccteil,  deleiuled,and  sued  for 
by  :i(:tion  at  law,  or  otherwise,  in  tho  name  of  such  city  as  in  other  cases. 

Skc.  5.  In  a  city  of  less  than  one  hninlred  thousand  i)opulation  live  trustees  shall 
bo  elected  at  the  same  lime  antl  in  tlio  sauie  manner  as  the  other  town  officers  are 
eleet<;d.  They  shall  liobl  office  the  same  length  of  time  to  carry  into  elieet  tho  pro- 
visiohs  of  this  act. 

Skc.  0.  In  a  city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population  the  mayor  or  chief 
executive  officer,  during  his  eontinnauce  in  ollice,  and  cdeven  citizens  ihereot,  to  be 
appointe<l  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  shall  constitute  iiw  first  board  of  trustees 
of  any  library  or  rea<ling  room  established  or  ac«iuired  in  such  city  under  this  act. 

Skc.  7.  Tho  office  of  trustee  shall  be  honcu'ary,  without  salary  or  other  compensa< 
tioii,  and  shall  continue  during  good  behavior;  but  forg(»od  cause  a  trustee  may  be 
removcil  froui  office  by  ]>roceedings  in  the  supreme  court  in  behalf  of  the  jiropcrcity 
in  manner  pmvided  for  tho  n'nn)val  Irom  ollice  of  other  city  officers. 

Skc.  8.  Tho  trustees  of  any  library  or  reading  room  established  or  acquired  bj 
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authority  of  this  act  shall  take  charge  of  tho  8anio  niul  of  all  real  aud  personal 
property  thereunto  belonging,  or  that  may  he  acquired  by  loan,  purcluiso,  gift,  devise, 
or  othorwibo.  They  shall  meet  for  business  ptirposes  on  tho  lirst  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  appoint,  at  a  jdaco  to  bo  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  majority  of  all  their  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  busi- 
ness. Thoy  may  appoint  ono  of  their  number  to  act  as  jucsident  of  tho  board,  and 
may  elect  a  librarian.  They  shall  also  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  full  state- 
ment and  account  of  all  property,  money,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  and  a  record  aud 
full  minutes  in  writing  of  all  their  proceedings.  Tho  secretary  may  certify  to  such 
proceedings  or  any  part  or  portion  thereof,  uniler  his  hand,  vorilied  by  an  official  seal 
adopted  and  provided  by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose. 

Skc.  9.  Such  trustees  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  their  members,  to  bo  recorded  in  tho 
minutes  with  tho  ayes  and  noes  at  length,  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  make  and  enforce  all  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  necessary  for  the  a<lmin- 
istration,  government,  and  protection  of  such  library  and  reading  room,  and  all 
property  belonging  thereto,  or  that  may  bo  loaned,  devised,  bef[uoathed,  or  donated 
to  the  same. 

2.  To  exercise  and  administ«'r  any  trust  declared  or  created  for  such  library  or 
reading  room,  and  to  provide  memorial  tablets  and  niches  to  perpetuate  tho  memories 
of  those  persons  who  may  make  valuable  donations  thereto. 

3.  To  remove  any  trustee  who  may  neglect  to  atten«l  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  who  may  absent  himself  from  such  meetings,  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  board,  from  tho  Jr?tato  for  three  consecutivo  months;  and  to  till  all  vacancies 
that  may  from  any  cause  occur  in  the  board. 

4.  To  define  tho  powers  aud  describe  the  duties  of  any  and  all  officers,  determine 
tho  number  and  elect  all  necessary  subordinate  oflicers  and  assistants,  aud  at  their 
pleasure  remove  any  oflicer  or  assistant. 

5.  To  purchase  necessary  books,  journals,  i)ublieations,  and  other  personal 
property. 

6.  To  order  tho  drawing  and  payment,  upon  properly  authenticated  vouchers, 
duly  c<'rtified  by  tho  president  andsecrotarj',  of  money  from  out  of  tho  library  fund 
for  any  liability  or  expenditure  herein  authorized;  and  generally  to  do  all  that  may 
be  necessary  to  fully  carrj'  into  etrect  the  i)ro visions  of  this  act. 

7.  To  fix  the  salaries  of  tho  librarian,  socretaiy,  and  other  subordinate  officers  and 
assistants,  and  by  an<l  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  legislative  or  other 
proper  authority  of  the  proper  city,  expressed  by  rescdution  duly  passed,  to  purchase 
said  real  estate,  erect  and  equip  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  library 
and  reading  room. 

Si:c.  10.  The  orders  aud  demands  of  the  trustees  of  any  such  library  or  reading 
room  of  any  city,  when  duly  made  and  authenticated  as  above  provided,  shall  bo 
verified  autl  audited  by  the  auditing  officer,  and  paid  by  tho  treasurer  of  STich  city 
out  of  the  library  fund  properly  belonging  thereto,  of  which  full  entry  and  record 
shall  bo  kept  as  in  other  cases. 

8ec.  11.  The  trustees  of  such  library  or  reading  room  on  or  before  tho  first  Monday 
of  July  of  each  year  shall  make  an  annual  rep  -rt  to  tho  municipal  authorities  of 
their  city,  giving  the  condition  of  their  trust,  with  full  statements  of  all  property 
and  money  received,  whence  derived,  how  used  and  expended;  the  number  of  books, 
journals,  and  other  juiblKations  on  haml,  tho  number  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
otherwise  during  each  year,  tho  nuuiber  lost  or  missing,  tho  numlM^r  and  character 
of  those  loaned,  and  such  other  statistics,  information,  aud  suggestions  as  may  bo 
of  general  interest.  A  financial  report  showing  all  receii)t3  and  disbursements  of 
money  shall  also  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  tho  board  of  trustees,  duly  verified  by 
his  oath. 

Skc.  12.  Tho  proper  municipal  authorities  of  any  city  wherein  a  public  library  or 
reading  room  may  be  established  shall  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  ]>ro- 
tection  of  the  same  and  all  ]>roperty  tliereto  bi'lcmging,  and  for  imposing  penalties 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  connuitting  injury  to  such  library  or  reatling  room,  or 
tho  property  or  books  thereof,  or  for  failure  to  return  any  book  or  other  proi)erty 
belonging  thereto.     'J'hey  shall  also  have  i)ower,  by  a  resolution  duly  passed  for  such 

fuirpose,  to  grant,  donate,  or  authorize  the  use  of,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
and,  square,  or  real  estate  belonging  to  such  city  or  town,  or  d«?dieated  to  public  use 
therein,  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a  building  to  be  used  only  for 
a  ))nblic  library  and  reading  room,  as  herein  authorized. 

Skc.  13.  Tho  words  "city  or  cities"  wherever  used  in  this  act  are  intended  to  and 
shall  include  all  incf)rporated  cities  and  towns,  and  cities  and  counties  with  consoli- 
dated government,  and  shall  be  construed  accordinglj'. 

Sfx'.  11.  An  act  entitled  **An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries 
and  reading  rooms,"  api)roved  March  the  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  is  hereby  r4*peale«l.  All  libraries  and  reading  rooms  heretofore  established  by 
authority  of  tho  last-mentioned  act  in  any  city  or  town,  or  city  and  county,  and  aU 
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proj.ertj.  real  an<!  jic-r-'Oca!,  tLer-io  Yelczi^iz^,  sLall  be  tamed  over  to  the  charsiL 
ciL>tof!v,  acd  :i*hiy.iii^XT  ti*  a  of  sib  tia^-t'e**  r.s  lijv  he  continued  or  mppoinwd 
tLer»:in  rf'^pectively :  Lifler  the  provisioiiS  of  t!.is  a* :.  'tvItU  likr  powezs  and  luAiilities 
MA  if  fiii'^h  library  ha*!  been  e^t.ibIisLe«l  under  this  act. 

gr*':.  1:7.  TLi.  t-^r  sli:*ll  t-iV.-  e:re.  i  on  th:-  firs:  d;i7  of  May,  A.  I».  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,     [Co*J»:  of  California;  p.  133.] 

C«»LORADO. 

[Fruzii  PauLc  Library  Ilandbouk.  ISriiTcr.  CoW.] 

Colori'^o'H  ]i>irr!ry  la^  is  n'*t  in  a  very  «nt:sfactory  condition.  Statntes  and  parts 
of  stfiTiitfS  prt«"*?'l  at  «li!T«rrf  i:t  tim».-s  set-ci  in  part  to  c«»r.ira'lict  and  in  part  to  dupli- 
cate o!*e  anothf r  Jnst  \^hat  may  a? id  may  not  be  dt»iie  under  the  existing  laws  it 
womI'!  Ttroba'ily  \'^  irnj»ncMb!^  to  detrmiint-  exec'i't  tbrongb  juuicial  interpretation. 
The  fo1jo'.viui^  di^e«t  may  serve  a  ^^ood  purpose  in  making  it  plain  that  oar  present 
librarv  law  is  vcrv  ob<i-ure. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  pnblic  libraries  is  declared  to  be  A 
proper  object  of  municipal  expenditure.  The  trn^tees  nf  any  city  or  incorporated 
t«>wn  may  appropriate  n.oncy  for  a  public  library  if  at  a  previuns  election  a  miigoritj 
of  the  pfrojilc  have  vot«>d  in  favor  of  Each  action:  Proridedf  No  such  appropriation 
shall  exceed  one  mill  up^n  the  di'll.tr.  Every  city  or  incorporated  town  in  which 
Fuch  a  library  fihall  be  maintained  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  laws, 
jonrnaN.  and  all  other  works  i»;iblished  by  the  authority  of  the  ^tate  after  the 
establishment  of  f??ich  a  library,  fi»r  the  use  of  such  library,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  is  aMthorized  to  fnnii^h  the  same  from  year  to  year  tu  such  city  or  incorporated 
town.     (Mills's  Annotated  Statut*  s,  >*-c.  4103,  par.  78.  * 

The  elear  proceeds  of  t  ertain  tiiie-s  and  penalties  may  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment and  BHjniort  of  a  public  library.     (Mills,  2j*1.'».  > 

Tlie  <^-oTincil  nr  trustees  of  any  city  or  town  may.  if  they  see  fit,  aj^ply  any  part 
of  tlnj  clear  j.rocee<!ri  of  eertain  fines  in  aid  of  any  lilrary  association  fur  the  benelitof 
the  puldic  /V'/ri<rf<(J,  Such  library  association  give  the  council  or  trustees  such  rep- 
re«^ntation  in  its  board  of  management  as  the  latter  may  ask.     (Mills,  2821.) 

Tlie  city  cou'inl  of  any  ine(»ri>orated  city  may  establish  and  maintain  a  pnblio 
library  mid  reruling  room,  and  may  levy  a  tax  for  such  purpose  of  not  to  exci'ed  one 
mill  on  tiie  didlar  annnally :  in  cities  of  over  one  hundre<l  thousand  inhabitants  this 
tax  is  not  toexreed  one-half  of  one  mill  on  a  dollar  annually.  (Sess.  Laws,  189^ 
Chap.  CXV,  see.  1.) 

When  {:ny  city  has  established  a  library'  under  the  foregoing  section,  the  mayor 
shall  appoint  six  jiersons,  who.  together  with  the  mayor,  shall  constitute  the  librarr 
board.  The  apX)oiutment8  must  be  approved  bv  the  eitv  council.  (Scss.  Laws,  189^ 
Chap.  CXV,  see.  1'.) 

<'.>ne-ha]f  of  these  directors  hold  office  for  one  year  and  one-half  for  two  yean 
from  the  first  of  July  following  their  appointment.'  The  mayor  <hall  annually  there- 
after aj)point  three  directors,  and  shall  fill  all  vacancies.  Any  director  may  be 
removed  by  the  mayor  and  council  for  cause.  (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sees. 3 
and  4.) 

\o  directors  shall  receive  compensation.     (Sess.  Laws.  1893.  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  4.) 

Kacli  director  shall  ^'ive  a  bond  of  five  hundred  dollars.     (Mills,  2?<19. ) 

The  mayor  is  president  of  the  board.  The  board  elects  other  officers,  and  makes 
rnlei  and  by-law^,  has  exelnsive  control  of  the  expeu<liture  of  all  mone3',  and  the 
management  of  all  gronn<l8,  buildings,  rooms,  etc.,  owned,  leased,  or  set  apart  for 
library  purposes.  The  library  fund  must  be  deposited  m  tho«ity  treasury.  The 
board  has  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian  and  assistants  and  to  fix  their  com- 
pensation.    (Se.ss.  Laws.  1S93,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  5.) 

All  lihrarM'S  establi>hed  under  this  act  shall  be  forever  free.  The  board  may 
exclude  any  person  wli(»  wilfully  violates  the  library  rules.  The  use  of  the  library 
may  be  evteuded  to  persons  residing  outside  of  the  eitv,  but  within  the  iState. 
(Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  (1.) 

The  board  of  directors  niitst  make  an  annual  report  to  the  eitv  council.  (Sess. 
Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  7.) 

The  city  council  of  any  city  has  power  to  pass  ordinances  imposing  suitable  penal- 
ties for  the  jmnishment  of  persons  injnriii'j  any  book  or  otlier  jtroj'ertj'  of  the  library, 
or  for  the  failure  to  return  books  borrowed.     (Sess.  Laws,  1X93,  Cliap.  CXV,  sec.  8.) 

Any  per*:on  may  make  any  gift,  donation,  etc.,  to  the  li!>rary.  I>y  vesting  the  title 
of  the  same  in  the  library  board,  as  8i>ecial  trustees.  (Sess.  Laws*  1893,  Chap.  CXV, 
sec.  9. ) 

If  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  ineorporated  town  pre^^ent  a  potit'on  asking  that  an 
annual  tax  be  levied  to  establisli  and  maintain  a  free  pnblic  library,  and  a  miijority 
of  the  legal  voters  vote  in  favor  of  such  action  at  the  next  annual  election   tb<*  ♦•■«■ 
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mentioued  in  the  petitiou  shall  be  collected  aud  knowu  as  the  ''library  fund/'  Suck 
tax  shall  cease  whenever  the  majority  of  le^al  voters  bo  determine.  (Sess.  Laws, 
1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  10.) 

At  the  next  regular  election  after  any  town  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free 
public  library,  a  board  of  six  directors  shall  be  elected,  one-half  to  serve  one  year 
and  one-half  to  serve  two  years.  The  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred on  the  library  board  in  a  city.     (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sec.  11  ) 

The  board  of  any  school  district  may  order  a  levy  of  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
one  mill,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  library  which  shall  be  open  to  the  public.     (Mills,  4032.) 

Any  library  association  can  hoII  or  leaso  its  property  in  any  manner  it  may  desire 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  any  public  library  upon  the  vote  of  the  ma;jority  of  its 
Bubscribcrs  or  stockholders.     (Sess.  Laws,  1893,  Chap.  CXV,  sees  12  an<l  13.) 

Public  libraries  are  exempt  from  taxation.  (Mills,  3766;  constitution  of  Colorado, 
Art.  X,  sec.  4.) 

The  State  librarian  is  directed  to  turn  over  to  the  librarian  of  any  free  public 
library  m  this  State,  if  desired  for  public  use  therein,  and  to  take  the  receipt  of  such 
librarian  therefor,  one  copy  of  each  and  every  such  book,  pamphlet,  or  i)eriodical 
published  by  tho  State  as  can  be  spared,  now  on  linnd,  or  which  shall  be  published 
by  the  State  from  time  to  time  hereafter.     (Mills,  2822.) 

THE   STATE   LIBRARY. 

The  State  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  ex  officio  librarian  for  the  State. 
The  State  library  is  open  to  the  public  from  ten  a.m.  to  twelve  m.,  and  from  two 
p.  m.  to  four  p.  m.  each  day,  except  Sundays  and  holidays.     (Mills,  2802.  \ 

The  librarian  has  charge  of  nil  books,  etc.,  and  keeps  a  regular  tile  of  all  such  State 
newspapers  as  may  be  donated;     (Mills,  2803.) 

He  may  employ  an  assistant  librarian  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  State  library, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  librarian  or  by  law.  The 
ealary  of  the  assistant  librarian  is  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.     (Mills,  3979.) 

All  books  sent  bv  other  States  are  received  and  properly  labeled  «nd  arranged  by 
the  librarian.     (Mills,  2804.) 

Receipt  of  each  book,  etc.,  is  acknowledged  and  a  record  kept.     (Mills,  2805.) 

The  librarian  makes  rules  and  regulations.     (Mills,  2806.) 

Statutes,  journals,  legislative  documents,  and  other  books  are  to  be  exchanged  with 
other  legislative  bodies  and  State  libraries  as  the  librarian  deems  proper.  (Mills, 
2807.) 

All  persons  are  permitted  to  visit  the  library,  examine  and  read  the  books  therein, 
and  may  take  out  nny  book  and  rt^tain  the  same  three  weeks  on  depositing  with  the 
librarian,  to  insure  its  safe  return,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the 
book.  State  and  county  officers  hav«5  free  access  to  the  library,  but  they  may  not 
obtain  books  for  persons  not  engaged  in  public  work.     (Mills,  2808.) 

The  State  librarian  makes  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  general  assembly. 
(Mills,  2809. ) 

The  librarian  must  lile  a  bond.     (Mills,  2814.) 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  qualified  electors  of  any  district  of  the  third  class,  when  assembled  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting,  may  order  a  sufficient  levy  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  to  procure  libraries  for  the  schools.  (Mills,  4027.  See  also  p.  159,  Mills, 
4032.) 

[Section  67  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  as  amended  to  dale,  1893.] 

Section  67.  On  or  before  the  day  designated  by  law  for  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  to  levy  the  ro(}uisite  taxes  for  the  then  ensuing  year,  the  school  board  in 
each  aistrict  shall  oertifv  to  the  c(mnty  commissioners  the  number  of  mills  per  dollar 
which  it  is  necessary  to  levy  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  to  raise  a  special 
fund  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section  fifty-one  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
county  commissioners  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  levied  at  the  same  time  that  other 
taxes  are  levied,  and  the  amount  of  such  special  tax  which  shall  be  assessed  to  each 
taxpayer  of  such  district  shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  column  of  the  tax  book,  which 
shall  be  headed  "Special  school  tax:''  Provided,  That  a  school  board  of  a  district 
of  the  third  class  shall  not  certify,  as  above,  to  a  higher  rate  than  fifteen  mills  per 
dollar.  There  shall  also  be  a  column  in  said  tax  book  in  which  shall  be  designated 
the  number  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  property  is  listed.  This  tax  shall  be 
collected  in  cash  only,  and  pluced  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  district  as  fast  as  col- 
lected, and  the  amount  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  district  shall  bo  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  such  district  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  order 
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of  the  district  board.  It  is  hereby  m:i(lo  tlio  duty  of  tlic  county  .isBessor  ami  conuty 
tre:i8iircr  to  so  ur  mil  go  their  tax  RcheduIoM  and  books  as  to  coiifonu  to  the  above 
provisions:  rrovided,  Tliat  tlio  connty  assessor  shall  list  all  pitiiiorty,  both  real  and 
personal,  in  the  school  district  in  which  tho  saini'  ni  ly  be  on  tho  tint  day  of  May: 
And  provided  farther  i  That  tlio  boaid  of  any  district  may  onler  the  levy  of  not  to 
oxco(mI  oiie-tonth  of  one  mill,  tho  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  n^nl  exolnsively  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  a  liiirary,  to  be  open  to  tho  public,  nndor  such  rales  as  the 
district  board  may  deem  needful  for  tho  proper  care  of  tho  said  library. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Below  will  bo  found  the  law  relating  to  libraries  panscd  by  tho  general  assembly 
of  1><113.  and  found  oil  pa«re  321  of  the  Public  A«ts: 

Skctiox  1.  Any  town.  Iwronijh,  or  city  may  establish  a  public  library,  the  nso  of 
which,  under  proju-r  re«^ulations,  shall  be  free  to  its  inhabitants.  Any  town, 
boroujxh,  or  <-itv  may  expend  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
and  furnish  suitable  rooms  or  a  suitable  building  for  tho  library  so  established,  or 
for  a  previiuisly  existing  public  library,  the  use  of  which  is  free  to  its  inhabitants. 

Sec.  2.  Any  town,  boroujjjh,  or  city  may  annually  ex]>end  such  sum  of  money  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  increase  of  a  public  library 
within  its  limitrt  whose  use  is  free  to  its  inhabitants.  Any  lowu  shall  have  power 
at  any  meetiiii:,  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  to  fix  by  a  pro])er  by-law  tho  amount 
which  shall  bo  annually  expend«'d  for  the  public  library  th(*rein.  Tho  treasurer  of 
such  town  shall  thereafter  annually  i)ay  upon  tho  order  of  the  otiicer  deHignate<l  by 
the  directors  or  trustees  niana.s:ing  its  public  library  the  bills  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  said  library,  n(»t  exceeding  in  the  a«rjc:rcgato  the  sum  speci- 
fied in  said  by-law.  Tho  town  clerk  may  deposit  in  a  public  library  within  his 
town  any  books  other  than  rec<»rds  ])laced  by  law  or  otherwise  in  his  custody. 

Skc.  3.  Any  town,  boron j;h,  or  city  may  receive,  hold,  and  maua|i^)  any  devise, 
bequest,  or  dtuintion  for  the  establishment,  mcreoso  or  maintenauco  of  a  public 
library  within  its  limits. 

Sec.  4.  In  tin'  absence  of  any  other  lawful  provision  for  tho  manngemoiit  of  a 
public  library  in  any  town  or  borough,  the  said  town  or  borough  shall  elect  a  board 
of  directors  who  shall  niau:ige  said  public  library.  Said  board  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  Static  for  its  own  government 
and  may  adopt  rules  riMiliolling  the  use  of  tho  librai'y  and  the  administration  of  its 
aft'airs.  Said  board  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  expend,  according  to  its  best 
judgment,  all  money  a]>propriat4'd  by  the  town  or  Itorough  for  the  library,  and  shall 
have  control  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  rooms  used  for  the  purpoeM.ts  of  tho 
library. 

Skc.  5.  The  first  election  of  directors  may  take  place  at  any  mooting  of  the  town 
or  borough  culled  for  tiiat  purpose.  It  shall  first  bo  determined  by  a  by-law  of  the 
town  to  be  :idoj)ted  at  this  meeting  what  the  number  of  diro<-tors  constituting  said 
1  oai"<l  shall  b«',  such  number  to  be  in  all  castas  one  divisible  by  thn'e.  One-third 
of  this  number  shall  then  lie  elected  to  hold  oHice  until  tho  next  annual  me<*ting, 
c>nt>-thinl  until  the  second  annual  meeting,  and  the  remaining  one-third  until  the 
third  anniinl  meeting  thereafter.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  said  town  or  borough, 
one-third  of  the  directors  shall  be  elect<Hl  by  ballot  to  hold  ollicc  for  three  years. 

Sec,  tl.  No  director  of  a  public  library  elected  as  above  provided  shall  receive 
com])cnsation  for  any  services  rendered  as  director. 

Skc.  7.  The  S^ate  board  of  educatitm  shall  annually  appoint  five  persons  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  (\)nnecticnt  Public  Library  Coiiiinittee. 

Sec.  8.  No  member  of  said  library  committee  shall  receive  anj'  compensation  for 
his  services  :is  such  member,  but  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  uxceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  annually  for  clerical  assistance  and  incidental  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  tho  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  J).  The  libr.srian  or  director  of  any  puhlic  library  and  the  teachers  of  any 
public  schofil  may  ask  said  committee  for  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  books,  the  cataloguing  of  bt)oks  and  any  other  matters  {tertain- 
ing  to  the  maintenance  or  adininistrati<m  of  the  library,  and  the  committee  shall 
give  advi<e  and  assistance  in  reganl  to  said  matters  so  far  as  it  shall  find  it  practica- 
ble to  do  so.  Tho  committee  shall  biennially  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Si-.c.  10.  If  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  shall  establish  a  free  publio 
library  and  shall  provide  for  the  care,  custody,  and  distrihution  of  books  and  for  the 
future  maintenauco  and  incrciiso  of  such  library  in  a  manner  s^itisfactory  tb  said 
lihrary  commiiice,  said  commit  tee  is  hereby  authori/.o<l  to  ex]>end  for  books  to  be 
«5eh'<ted  by  the  said  committee  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  expended  by  the  said 
town  for  the  establishment  of  such  library  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 

Skc,  11.  Tho  trcatiurcr  of  the  estate  shuU  pay  tho  bills  iucurrod  under  thia  act  upon 
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the  order  of  tlie  socretary  of  the  State  hoard  of  education.  Said  board  Bliall  keep 
an  account  of  all  money  expended  under  this  act,  and  the  comptroller  shall  annually 
andit  said  account.  The  proviHions  of  sectionH  405  and  407  ot  the  General  Statutes 
shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  money  oxjiended  under  this  act. 

8ec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  ineligible  by  reason  of  Kex  to  servo  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  public  library  or  on  the  Connecticut  public  library  committee. 

Sec.  13.  Sections  143,  144,  and  153  of  the  General  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  and  provide  for  the  niainteniince  of  a  free  public  library  and  readin;;  room  in 

the  Diatrict  of  Colombia. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  VnVed  States  ofAnerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  free  public  library  and  reading;  room  is  hereby  estab- 
lished and  shall  bo  maintained  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  said  District  and  a  su])plement  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
aaia  District.  All  actions  relatin;;;  to  such  library,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  penal- 
ties lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commissioners  of  said  District  aro  auth<irizcd  on 
behalf  of  said  District  to  accept  and  take  title  to  all  gifts,  bequests,  and  dcviscH  for 
iho  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  maintenaucc  or  endowment  of  said  library;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  said  District  are  further  authorized  to  receive  as  component  ]>arts 
of  said  library  collections  of  books  and  other  publications  that  may  be  trauulerred 
to  them. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  persons  who  are  permanent  or  temporary  residents  of  the  I)istrict 
of  Columbia  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  said  library,  including  the  \i»v  of 
the  books  contained  therein,  as  a  lending  or  circulating  library,  suliject  to  su<  h  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  said  library  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  librarj' trustees,  who 
shall  purchase  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  procure  the  necessary 
appendages  for  such  library.  The  said  board  of  trusti^es  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  taxpayer  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
serve  without  compensation.  They  shall  be  ap])ointed  by  the  CommissionerH  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  hold  office  for  six  years:  Providc-d,  That  at  the  lirst 
meeting  of  the  said  board  the  members  shall  be  «livided  by  lot  into  three  classes. 
The  first  class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  offi<e  for  two  years:  the 
second  class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  office  for  four  years;  the  third 
class,  composed  of  three  members,  shall  hold  office  tor  six  years.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  said  board  shall  be  tilled  by  the  District  Commissioners.  Said  board 
shall  have  power  to  provide  such'regulations  for  its  own  organization  and  government 
as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

Skc.  4".  That  the  said  board  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  and 
preservation  of  said  library,  to  prescribe  rules  for  taking  an<l  returning  books,  to  lix, 
as8e8.s,  and  collect  fines  and  penalties  for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  books,  and  to  estab- 
lish all  other  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library  as  the 
said  board  shall  deem  proper.  The  said  board  of  trustees  shall  a]>point  a  librarian 
to  have  the  care  and  sn])erinten(lence  of  said  library,  who  shall  be  respoTJsible  to  the 
hoard  of  trustees  for  the  impartial  enforcement  of  all  rules  and  regulations  lawfully 
established  in  relation  to  said  library.  The  said  librarian  shall  appoint  such  assist- 
ants as  the  board  shall  di^eni  necessary  to  the  pro]>er  c«mduct  of  the  library.  The 
said  board  of  library  trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  relative  to  the  management  of  the  saitl  library. 

Skc.  5.  That  said  library  shall  bo  located  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  of  said  library:  Provided,  That  in  any 
mnuicipal  building  to  be  hereafter  erected  in  said  District  suitable  provision  shall 
he  made  for  .said  library  and  reading  room  sufficient  to  accommodate  not  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

Approved,  June  3,  181)6. 

FLORIDA. 

[Dicest  and  compilation  of  tho  school  laws  of  Florida,  etc.,  1893,  pajje  4,  poctions  10  and  11.  page  14. 
clauao  XII.  Constitution  of  Florida.  Artido  XII.  FMucation,  soctions  10  and  11.  School  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  18;)3;  clause  XII  of  Hcctiou  28. J 

Section  10.  The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  division  of  nny  county  or  counties 
into  convenient  sohool  districts;  aud  for  tho  election  hiennially  of  tlin»e  school 
trnstees,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and  who  shall  have  the  sup<'r- 
Tision  of  all  the  schoolH  within  the  district;  and  for  the  levying  and  collection  of  a 
district  school  tax,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  public  fVee  schools  within  tho  district, 
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-whenever  a  majority  of  tlio  rj  Mali  lied  cltct(»rs  thereof  that  pay  a  tax  on  real  or  per- 
sonal ])roperty  shall  vote  in  favor  of  sneh  levy.  Provided,  That  any  tax  aatborized 
hy  this  Bectiou  8hall  not  ext'ced  three  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year  on  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  distrit  t. 

Skc.  11.  Any  incorporated  town  or  city  may  con^^titnte  a  school  district.  The  fund 
raifte<l  by  section  ten  may  be  expended  in  the  district  where  levied  for  bnildinj;  or 
repairing  schoolhnnses,  for  the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  text-books,  for  salaries 
of  teachers,  or  for  other  edaeatioual  purposes,  so  that  the  distribution  among  all 
the  schools  of  the  district  be  equitable. 

School  Laws,  et<.'.,  section  28,  clause  XIl:  Each  county  board  of  public  instrnction 
is  directed  »  *  *  to  j)erform  all  acts  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  citizens. 

IDAHO. 

There  is  no  direct  or  mandatory  legislation  as  to  libraries  for  the  schools  of  the 
State,  »till  there  is  a  permissive  one,  giving  the  districts  authority  to  make  par- 
chases  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  for  any  one  year. 

Section  45.  (Chapter  VI  of  the  school  laws  of  1893.)  The  trustees  of  the  respective 
districts  must  furnish  all  things,  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  the  schools  in  their  district,  such  as  fuel,  improvements,  maps, 
apparatus,  and  library,  and  for  such  purpose  may  audit  and  allow  accounts  against 
the  school  fund  of  their  district,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
such  school  fund  in  any  one  year. 

ILLINOIS. 

AX  ACT  to  satLorize  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  toKuships  toeetabliah  and  maiatain  free  pnhUe 

libra rieH  and  reading  rooms. 

Section  1.  (Library  and  library  fund.)  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  people  of  the  State  of 
lUinoiSf  represented  in  the  yeneral  assembly,  That  the  city  council  of  each  incorpo- 
rated city  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public -library  andreahdmg 
room  for  the  use  and  beuetit  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may  levy  a  tax  (n 
not  to  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  annually,  and  in  cities  of  over  one  hundred  thoa- 
sand  inhabitantsnottoexceedone  iifthof  one  mill  annually  on  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  city,  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other  gen- 
eral taxes  of  said  city,  and  to  be  known  as  the  **  Library  fund." 

Sec.  2.  (Nine  directors  to  be  appointed. )  When  any  city  council  shall  have  decided 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  under  this  act,  the  mayor 
of  such  city  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council,  proceed  to  appoint  a  board 
of  nine  directors  for  the  same,  chosen  from  the  citizens  at  larcc  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  such  oihce;  and  not  more  than  one  member  of  tne  city  council  shall 
be  at  any  one  time  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  (Expiration  of  oflice,  etc.)  Said  directors  shall  hold  office  one-third  for 
one  year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  first  of 
July  following  their  a])pointment,  and  at  their  first  regular  meeting  shall  cast  lots 
for  the  respective  terms,  and  annually  thereafter  the  mayor  shall,  before  the  first  of 
July  of  each  year,  appoint  as  before  three  directors  to  t^ike  the  place  of  the  retiring 
directors,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  mayor  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council,  remove  any  director 
for  misconduct  or  ncpjlect  of  duty. 

Sec.  4.  (Vacancies.)  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors,  occasioned  by  removals, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  council,  and  bo  filled  in  like 
mauner  as  original  ap])ointnients.  and  no  director  shall  receive  compensation  as  such. 

Skc.  5.  (Powers,  ofticers.  etc.)  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment, 
meet  and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  president,  and  by  the 
election  of  such  other  officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Tbey  shall  make  and 
ado]>t  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  library  and  the  reading  room  as  may  be  expedient,  not  inconsistent 
with  this  act.  They  shall  have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
moneys  collected  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction  of  any 
library  building,  and  of  the  supervision,  care,  anil  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms,  or 
buihlings  constructed,  leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  all 
moneys  received  for  such  library  shall  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  to 
the  <Tedit  of  the  library  fund,  and  shall  be  kei)t  separate  and  apart  from  ciher 
moneys  of  such  city,  and  drawn  upon  by  the  ])roper  officers  of  said  city,  upon  the 
properly  authenticated  vouchers  of  the  library  board.  Said  board  shall  have  power 
to  ))urchase  or  lease  grounds,  to  occupy,  lease,  or  erect  an  ap])ropriate  building  or 
buildings  for  the  use  of  said  library ;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian 
and  necessary  assistantS|  and  fix  their  compensation,  and  shall  also  have  power  to 
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remove  sach  appointees;  and  sbull,  in  general,  carry  out  tbo  spirit  and  intent  of  this 
act,  in  establishing;  and  maintaining  a  public  library  and  reading  room. 

Skc.  6.  (To  be  free.)  Every  library  and  reading  room  established  under  this  act 
shall  be  forever  free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  located,  always 
sabject  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  the  library  board  may  adopt,  in 
order  to  render  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  library  and  read- 
uig  room  any  and  all  persons  who  shall  willfully  violate  such  rules. 

Skc.  7.  (Annual  report.)  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  in  June,  an  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  stating  the  condition 
of  their  trust  on  the  first  day  of  June  of  that  year,  the  various  sums  of  money  received 
from  the  library  fund  and  from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been 
expended,  and  for  what  purposes;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand;  the 
nnmber  added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise  during  the  year;  the  number  lost  or 
missing;  the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the 
general  character  and  kind  of  such  books,  with  such  other  statistics,  information  and 
suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of  general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report 
as  relate  to  the  roceix>t  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  on 
hand,  books  lost  or  missing,  and  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

Sec.  8.  (Penalties  by  ordinance.)  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power 
to  pass  ordinances  imposing  suitable  penalties  for  the  punishment  of  persons  com- 
mitting injury  upon  such  Horary,  or  the  grounds  or  other  property  thereof,  and  for 
iiyury  to  or  failure  to  return  any  book  belonging  to  such  library. 

Skc.  9.  (Legacies  and  bequests.)  Any  i)erRon  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money, 
personal  property,  or  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  library  shall  have  the  right 
to  vest  the  title  of  the  money  or  real  estate  so  donatetl  in  the  board  of  directors 
created  under  this  act,  to  be  held  and  controlled  by  such  board,  when  accepted, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed,  gift,  devise,  or  becjuest  of  such  i»roperty ;  and  as 
to  such  proi)erty  the  said  board  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  s])ecial  trustees. 

Skc.  10.  (Towns,  villages,  au<l  townships — submission  to  popular  vote.)  When  fifty 
legal  voters  of  any  incorporated  tr>wii.  village,  ortownshi])shall  present  a  petition  to 
the  clerk  of  the  town,  village,  or  township  (or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under 
tow^nship  organization),  asking  that  an  annual  tax  may  be  levied  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  in  such  town  or  township,  and  shall 
spe«*ify  in  their  petition  a  rate  of  taxation  not  to  exceed  twomills  on  the  dollar,  such 
clerk  (or  trustee  of  schools  in  counties  not  under  township  organization)  shall  in  the 
next  legal  notice  of  the  regular  annual  election  in  such  town  or  township,  give 

notice  that  at  such  election  every  elector  may  vote  **For  a mill  tax  for  a  free 

public  library,"  or  "Against  a mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,"  specifying  in 

such  notice  the  thU".  of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  ])etition,  and  if  the  majority  of 
all  the  votes  cast  in  such  town,  village,  or  township  shall  be  *'  For  the  tax  for  a  free 
public  library,*'  the  tax  s]>ecitied  in  such  notice  shall  he  levied  and  collected  in  like 
manner  with  other  general  taxes  of  said  town  or  township,  and  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Library  fund  :  '  I'lov'uhd,  That  such  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal  voters  of 
any  snch  town,  village,  or  townshi])  shall  so  determine  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  any 
annual  el<*ction  held  therein,  and  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  towns  or  villages 
may  exercise  tlu;  same  powers  conferred  upon  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities 
under  this  act. 

Skc.  11.  (Election  of  six  directors.)  At  the  next  regular  electi<m  after  any  town, 
Tillage,  or  townshi]>  shall  have  voted  to  establish  a  free  ])ublic  library  there  shall  be 
elected  a  library  board  of  six  dir«*ctor8,  one-third  for  one  year,  one-thir<l  for  two 
years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and  annually  thereafter  there  shall  hv  elected 
two  directors,  who  shall  hold  their  oflice  for  three  years  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified;  which  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  by  this  act 
conferred  upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  j>ublic  libraries  in  cities. 

Skc.  12.  (Emergent.)  Whereas,  all  the  libraries  of  Chicago  were  destroyed  by 
the  recent  tiro  in  that  city,  and  large  donations  of  books  have  been  made  to  found  a 
free  library,  and  whereas  no  suitable  buihling  or  organization  exists  to  receive  or 

§  reserve  them,  therefore  an  emergency  exists  that  this  law  shall  take  etfect  imme- 
lately  ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  etfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  7,  1872.    In  force  March  7,  1872.     Statutes  of  Illinois;  Myers, 
1871-72. 

INDIANA. 

Article  IX. — Free  libraries. 

[1883,  page  103.    Approved  March  5, 1883,  and  in  force  June  5, 1883.] 

4524.  (In  cities  and  towns.)  In  all  the  cities  and  incorporated  towns  in  this  State 
the  board  of  school  trust<*es,  board  of  school  commissioners,  or  whatever  board  may 
be  established  by  law  to  take  charge  of  the  public  or  common  schools  of  such  city 
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or  inroq)orate<l  town,  shall  liavo  powvr,  if  in  tlirir  tliscrction  tljey  deem  it  to  be  the 
2)uli11c  interest,  to  establiFli  »  frco  public  library ,  nnd  for  the  4:aro  of  Uie  l>oolu  pio- 
vided  therefor,  and  for  the  taking  from  and  rot  timing  to  fuiid  library'  of  such  books, 
as  the  said  )>oanl  may  d<*eni  necessary  and  proper,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof:  /VonV/cW,  That  in  any  city  or  in<'or])ornte<l  toim  \rhere  there  is 
alrea4ly  established  a  library  open  to  all  the*^  people  uo  tax  tihall  be  levied  for  the 
parporto  herein  named. 

1.  (Aniondnioiit.)  As  enacted  in  1881,  the  benefits  of  this  law  were  confined  to 
cities  of  t<en  thousand  inhabitanta,  but  the  amend  men  t  of  this  section,  in  force 
June  5,  1883,  extended  them  to  all  ritics  and  in<'or]»oratcd  towns. 

2.  Sec  sections  3782-^3815,  IL  8. 1881,  and  for  nmcudniouts  to  these  sections  see  acts 
1883,  page  1:00;  acts  1885,  pages  9  and  120. 

[  1x65.  iHigct  120.    ApproA-eU  and  in  fon-o  April  2, 1885.] 

4524a.  (Libraries  in  certain  cliioa.)  AVhcrever  the  board  of  directors  of  a  librarj 
heretofore  situate  witliin  the  limits  of  any  ineorporated  town  may  have  filed  the  agree- 
ment and  retjncst  Avitli  the  board  of  trust<*e8  of  said  town,  provided  for  in  an  act 
entitled  **Au  act  HUj)plenicntary  to  an  art  eiitillcd  an  act  to  establiHh  public  libra- 
ries,*' apj>rove<l  rebriiary  10,  1852,  approved  March  8, 1883,  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  such  town  may  have  levied  a  tax  lor  the  support  of  such  library  in  pursuance  of 
such  request  nn(l  agreement  and  in  aeeordanec  with  said  act,  and  such  town  may 
afterwnrds  h:iv(^  beromo  incorporated  asacity,  the<'ommon  council  of  such  city  shall 
have  all  powers  to  levy  tax,  and  do  all  other  things  granttnl  by  sijiid  act  above  named 
to  trustees  of  towns,  an<l  all  tbo  provisions  of  said  a<*t  applicable  to  such  library, 
an<l  its  relations  to  tbo  town  Ix.'foro  its  in<'orpoi'ation  us  a  city  shall,  after  such 
incorporation,  bo  applicable  to  .such  library,  and  its  relations  to  auch  city. 

[ISH],  pa^o  47.     Ai»]»rov«'«l  iictl  in  tnn:i«  March  7,  1881.] 

4.'>25.  (Tax  to  maintain.)  Snob  boanl  shall  also  have  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  not 
exceeding  one-third  of  a  mill  on  oa<*h  dollar  of  taxable  projierty  aNsessed  for  taxa- 
tion in  such  city  in  each  year;  which  tax  shall  be  ])laced  on  the  t^x  duplicate  of 
such  city,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes;  and,  when  said  taxes 
are  collceted,  they  shall  bo  paid  over  to  the  said  boanl  for  the  «up]>ort  and  main- 
tenance of  said  public  library.  Such  boanl  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its 
dnty  to  disburse  said  fund.  a»id  all  revenues  derived  from  gift  or  devise,  in  providing 
an<l  fitting  Tip  suitable  rooms  for  sinh  library;  in  tlie  purchase,  care,  ana  binding 
of  books  therefor;  and  in  the  ])aynient  of  salaries  to 'a  librarian  and  necessarj 
assistr.nts. 

452G.  (Real  estate.)  Any  such  city  in  whi<'h  a  free  public  library  may  be  estab- 
lished in  aci'ordance  with  the  t<*rnis  of  this  act  may  ac«|nire  by  ]>urcha8e,  or  take  and 
hold  gift,  grant,  or  devise,  any  real  estate  necessary  for,  or  which  may  bo  donated 
or  devised  for,  the  benefit  of  such  library,  and  all  revenues  arising  therefrom,  and 
the  x>roceeds  of  the  same,  if  sold,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  ii^e  of  said  librarj-. 

[ISiCi,  pn^o  ICO.     Appn»vc«l  anil  in  forco  April  8.  1^»»,5.] 

4r>2ria.  (Keal  estate  for  libraries.)  In  any  case  in  Avbieh  the  board  of  school  tms- 
tces  of  any  city  of  this  State  have  piinhaMMl  any  real  estate  lor  the  wni  of  a  public 
library  of  said  citj',  under  H<M:tions  1524.  4525,  and  4.*>2(>  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1881,  anil  the  r<r venue  deriviul  from  t;ixation  under  sai<l  sections  may  have  been  or 
shall  bo  insuflieient  to  pay  lor  su4-h  real  estat<',  th<'n  8:ii<l  trustees  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  ])ay  for  the  same  <»ut  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  of  auek 
school  city  bidonging  to  the  special  school  fnnd  thereof. 

[lHt)i,  itii'rLf  37.     Apunivril  and  in  i'ouv  Ft'Iirujiry  2C,  1^91. ] 

4527.  (School  and  library  tax  in  citien  of  ,SO,(KX».)  In  all  cities  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  where  boards  of  Rcbo<d  coiiimissioners  have  been  e]e<*te<l  and  are  mannginc 
the  ficbool  affairs  of  said  city  under  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  m 
Indiana  entitled  **An  act  ])roviding  ft»r  a  general  system  of  connnou  schools  in  all 
cities  of  thirty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  nnd  for  tlic  t'lection  of  aboard  of  school 
commissioners  for  sinh  cities,  and  defining  tlH'ir  duties  ami  presj-ribing  their  powers, 
and  i»roviding  for  conimon-scliool  libraries  within  such  cities,"  a]iproved  March  3, 
1871,  an<l  the  vaiiinis  acts  of  the  general  assembly  anicnd.':ti»ry  then  of,  and  supple- 
mental tlKTcto,  and  in  which  the  oftiee  of  city  treasurer  has  been  or  hereafter  may 
be  abolished  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  a<'t  o\'  the  geiMT:il  assen»!»ly  of  the  iState  of 
Indiaiifi,  entitled  *'Au  act  coiH-eriiiiig  taxation  Cor  city  and  school  pnr]>ose8  in  cities 
containing  a  ])opn]atioii  <if  over  seventy  thonsand,  as  shown  by  the  last  censns  of 
the  Tnited  States;  to  abolish  the  otlices  of  city  assessor  and  city  treasurer  in  sneh 
cities,  and  i»rovido  for  the  <lis<'harge  of  the  dnties  of  such  otlices/aud  rei>eallug  lawi 
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in  conflict  therewith,  approved  Febmarj'  21,  1885,''  such  "boiirds  of  school  coramis- 
Bioncrs  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  aDd  empowered,  in  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  they  are  now  by  law  authorized  to  levy  taxes,  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of 
tiio  schools  within  sneh  city,  includinjo^  snrh  taxes  as  may  bo  required  for  pajiug 
teachers,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  now  authorized  to  be  levied  by  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  not  to  ex<*ced,  however,  in  an}'  one  year  the  sum 
of  twenty-fivo  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  i>ropefty,  as  shown 
by  tho  certificate  showing  the  assessment  and  valuation  i'cr  taxation  ofall  taxable 
real  and  perbonal  and  railroad  pro]>erty  of  such  city,  required  to  bo  deliycrcid  to  said 
board  of  school  commissioners  by  section  8  of  the  said  act  of  tho  general  assembly 
of  tho  State  of  Indiana,  approved  February  21,  1885,  and  also  to  levy  a  tax  each 
year  not  exceeding  four  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  property 
in  said  city,  as  shown  by  said  certificate,  for  tho  support  of  free  pnblic  libraries  iii 
connection  with  the  common  schools  of  said  city,  and  to  disburse  any  and  all  reve> 
nuc8  raised  by  such  tax  levied  for  library  purposes  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  in 
the  IJtting  up  of  suitable  rocmis  for  such  libraries,  salaries  to  librarians,  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  such  library ;  also  to  make  and 
enforce  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  taking  '.nt  nnil  return- 
ing to  and  for  the  i»roi>er  earc  of  all  books  belonging  to  such  libraries,  and  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  the  violations  of  such  regulations. 

4527a.  (County  treasurer  reports  to  board  of  school  Cdnuuissioners.)  In  all  cities 
in  tho  State  of  Indiana  where  boards  of  school  ( oniniission<?rs  have  been  elected  and 
arc  managing  the  scliool  aflairs  of  said  city,  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  art  of  tho 
general  assembly  of  the  .State  of  Indiana,  apj)roved  March  3,  1»71,  and  in  whieli  tho 
oflRcoof  city  treasurer  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  abolished,  undir  and  by  virtno 
of  said  act  of  tho  general  assembly  of  tho  State  of  Indiana,  approve*!  February  21, 
1885,  as  mentioned  and  described  in  tho  first  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  <luty 
of  the  county  treasurer,  on  and  after  making  his  settlement  with  tho  county  auditor 
on  tho  third  Monday'  of  April,  1891,  and  the  payment  to  the  board  of  school  cominis- 
sioners  of  tho  amount  by  such  settlement  found  to  bt*  due  to  it,  as  required  by  seetion 
13  of  the  last  al>ove-named  act,  at  tho  close  of  each  calendar  month,  to  make  report, 
duly  verified  by  bis  oath,  to  said  boanl  of  school  <ommissionera  of  all  taxes  and 
delinquent  taxes  collected  within  said  mouth,  and  thereafter,  upon  demand  of  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  of  school  commissioners,  to  pay  to  him,  for  tlio  use  of  said 
board  of  school  commifssioners,  the  full  amount  of  said  taxes  and  delinquent  taxes 
shown  by  said  report  to  have  been  collect-ed.  Fpon  su<"h  payment  being  made,  tho 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  execute  to  said  county  treasurer 
his  receipt  for  the  amount  of  money  so  paid,  which  receipt  tho  latter  shall  deliver  to 
tho  secretary  of  tho  board  of  school  commissioners,  who  shall  give  him  a  quietus 
therefor,  and  credit  said  county  treasurer  with  the  amount  thereof,  and  charge  such 
amount  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  school  commissioners. 

'1527d.  (County  treasurer's  credits.)  Sai<l  county  treasurer  shall  thereafter,  in  his 
settlement  with  the  county  auditor,  made  as  reciuired  by  law  on  the  third  Mouday 
of  April  and  tho  lirst  Monday  of  November  in  each  year,  present  such  quietuses  to 
the  county  auditor,  who  shall  give  such  county  treasurer  credit  therefor  4W  against 
the  sums  with  which  he  is  chargeable  upon  account  of  tho  collection  of  such  school 
taxes. 

NoTK. — This  act  has  a  general  repealing  s  ection.  'llie  act  repeals  the  act  of  1889, 
page  432,  on  the  same  subjc<t. 

[loOl,  paj^e  35.     ^\i>i»iove(l  and  m  force  I'cWnini y  2u,  ISOl.] 

4527e.  (Honds  for  library  buildings.)  In  all  <ities  in  the  State  of  Indiana  where 
"boanls  of  school  commissioners  have  been  elected  and  are  managing  tho  school  affairs 
of  said  city  under  an  act  of  the  general  a5seiubly  of  the  »Stat<'>  of  Indiana,  entitled 
"An  act  providing  for  a  general  syst-<*m  of  common  schools  in  all  cities  of  thirty 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  and  for  tho  election  of  a  board  of  school  commission- 
ers for  such  cities,  and  delining  their  duties  and  i>rescribing  their  powers,  and  pro- 
^^ding  for  common  school  libraries  within  such  cities,"  approved  March  3,  1871,  and 
the  various  acts  of  the  general  assembly  amendatory  thereof  and  sup]demental 
thereto,  such  board  of  school  commissioners  l>e,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered  to  issm?  bon<ls  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thmisand  d(dlar8 
for  the  pnrpo  e  of  erectitig  buildings  for  library  and  school  ofliccs  to  he  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  common  schools  of  said  city.  Such  bonds  to  bear  interest  not 
exceeding  live  per  cent  i)er  annum,  ]>ayable  after  eleven  years  irom  the  date  thereof 
and  within  twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof  as  follows,  to  wit:  One-tenth  thereof 
to  bo  paid  eleven  years  from  date,  and  one  tenth  iheniof  to  bo  ]>aid  each  succeeding 
year  until  all  are  paid;  the  money  obtained  from  tho  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  dis- 
Dnrw^d  by  said  board  of  school  commissioners  in  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the 
library  and  sch<ud  ofiiees,  to  be  used  in  connc<'tion  with  the  c.)inm»>n  schools  of  said 
city.     Such  bonds  shall  be  designated  ''Library  building  bonds,"  and  may  be  issued 
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in  such  denominatioiiB,  and  in  bucIi  sums,  from  time  to  timei  as  the  board  of  Bchod 
comiuissioners  uiay  deem  expedient;  an<l  each  of  said  bonds  shall  upon  its  face  des- 
igiiate  the  date  of  the  luatiirity  tlion'of :  Proridrd^  That  at  uo  time  shall  the  aujonnl 
of  bondn  so  iBsucd  for  such  purjiose  by  any  such  board  exceed  the  snm  of  ono  hnn- 
dred  thousand  dollars;  jind  that  caid  hoard  of  school  commission crs  Bhull  have  nc 
power  to  issue  any  roncAval  thereof,  hut  the  same  shall  ho  paid  at  maturity,  as  here- 
inafter provided:  And  provided  further,  That  such  bonds  shall  not  bo  sold  for  less 
than  their  par  value. 

4527 f.  (Payment  of  bonds.)  If  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  any  city  shall 
exercise  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  this  act,  it  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  said 
bonds  as  follows:  At  the  time  of  the  levying  of  the  taxes  for  the  year,  which  shall  be 
collectible  immediately  before  the  maturity  of  the  lirst  maturing  of  said  bouds^ 
said  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  levy,  in  addition  to  the  levy  of  taxes  thej 
may  bo  authori/ed  to  make  for  other  puri)oses,  a  tax  upon  all  property  subject  to 
taxation  by  it.  sufficient  to  pay  the  hrst  maturing  of  such  bonds,  and  apply  the 
money  raiscjl  thereby  to  the  payment  thereof;  and  each  year  thereafter  said  board 
of  school  commissioners  shall  levy  such  tax,  and  a])ply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  sucressively  maturing  until  all  have  been  paid. 

Note. — This  act  has  a  general  repealing  section. 

TOWNSHIP   LIKUAKIES. 
[1895,  page  3.     Aiiprovi-tl  aud  in  fon'o  ^arch  8,  1865.] 

4529.  (Township  trustee  in  charge.)  Such  library  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  town 
ship  trustee,  shall  bo  deemed  the  property  of  the  township,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  sale  or  alienation  from  any  c;iuse  whatever. 

4530.  (Trustee^s  duties.)  Such  trustee  shall  be  accountable  for  the  preservation  of 
said  library ;  may  ]>re8cribe  the  time  of  taking  and  the  perioil  of  retaining  books; 
assess  and  recover  damage  done  to  tliem  by  any  person ;  and  adopt  regulations  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  and  usefulness.  Ho  shall  provide  bookcases;  also,  blank 
books,  ruled,  in  which  to  keep  an  account  of  books  taken  out  and  returned;  and 
re])ort  the  number  each  year  to  the  couutv  superintendent.  At  the  eoniniencement 
of  each  school  term,  at  each  srhoollHiuso  m  the  township,  he  shall  cause  a  notice  to 
bo  posted  up,  staling  where  the  library  is  kept,  and  inviting  the  free  use  of  the 
hooks  thereol  by  the  ])er6ons  of  the  township. 

4531.  (Use  of  books.)  Kvery  family  iu  the  township  shall  be  entitled  to  theme 
of  two  volumes  at  a  time  from  said  library,  whether  any  member  of  such  family  shall 
attend  school  or  not. 

4532.  (V.'here  kei)t.)  The  trustee  may  deposit  the  library  at  some  central  or  eligi- 
ble ])la('e  in  the  to\vnshi]>,  for  the  couvenience  of  scholars  and  families,  and  maT 
a])poi!it  for  that  purjtose  a  librarian  to  have  the  care  and  superintendence  thereof. 

1.  (Pay  of  librarian.)  Wluii  the  townsbi])  trustee  emi>loys  a  township  librarian, 
he  has  authority  to  make  a  <"outract  to  pay  him  so  much  a  year.  The  power  to 
a])point  Ji  librarian  gives  the  trustee  the  power  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  snch 
appointment  by  ])aying  a  sutKcienr.  but  reasonable,  com]>eusation.  There  is  no 
statute  tixing  a  fee  for  such  work,  but  the  same  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  town- 
ship's general  fund  for  ordinary  township  ])urposes.     (Haldwin,  attorney-general.) 

453.3.  (When  open. )  The  library  shall  be  ojxn  to  all  persons  entitled  to  its  privi- 
leges throughout  the  year  without  regard  to  school  sessions.  Sundays  and  holidajl 
excei>ted. 

[1885.  page  9.     Approval  and  iu  force  February  18,  1885.] 

4533a.  (Tax  levy  for  library.)  Any  township  iu  which  there  has  been  or  may  herfr* 
after  be  established  by  i>rivate  donations  a  library  of  the  value  of  one  thousand 
dollai*s  or  more  for  the  use  and  benetit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  township 
trustee  of  su<-h  towns"  ip  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more  than  one  cent  on 
the  hundred  <l<dlar8  upon  th<'  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  such  township, 
which  shall  be  ]>aid  to  the  trustees  of  such  library,  and  bo  applied  by  them  to  the 
purchase  of  books  lor  sai<l  libraiy,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  county,  when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  erect  or  enlarge  a  library 
building,  annually,  for  such  period  as  may  be  necessary,  levy  and  collect  not  moie 
than  live  cents  on  the  one  bundled  dollai's  up(ui  the  taxable  i)roperty  of  said  town- 
ship for  not  more  than  three  years  successively,  which  shall  be  expended  by  thetrua- 
tees  in  the  erection  or  enlargement  <»f  a  library  building. 

1.  Wheu  thii  Young  People's  Heading  Circle  books  shall,  collectively,  even  though 
they  may  be  <listributed  to  the  sevi-ml  district  schools  in  the  township,  amoantto 
one  thousand  dollars  in  value.  1  think  the  trustee  of  such  towushi])  would  Ite  war- 
ranted by  the  above  statute  in  levying  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  one  hundred  dollan 
of  taxables  for  the  sui>))ort  aud  additiou  to  such  library.  (H.  I).  Vories,  superinteiid- 
eut  of  public  instruction.) 
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2.  If  the  people  of  the  several  disf  rirts,  or  the  pupils  of  the  several  schools,  should 
appoint  trustees,  in  some  unifonii  way,  as  they  may  choose,  I  think  the  intent  of  the 
above  section  would  be  fully  complied  with.  (II.  D.  Vories,  superintendent  of  public 
instmction.) 

[1805,  page  240.    Approved  March  11,  1895.    In  force ,  1895.] 

4533b.  (Tax  levy  for  large  library.)  In  any  township  in  which  there  has  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  private  donations  a  library  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
dye  thousand  dollars  or  more,  including  the  real  estate  aud  buildings  used  for  said 
library,  for  the  use  aud  bcueiit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  the  township  trustee 
of  such  township  shall  annually  levy  and  collect  not  more  than  six  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  on  the  taxable  property  withia  the  liuiits  of  such  township,  which 
ahallbe  pui<l  to  the  trustees  of  such  library  and  be  applied  by  them  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  said  library  aud  to  the  cost  of  thomainleuance  thereof,  aud  said  trustee 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county,  when  it  shall 
become  necessary  to  purchase  additional  ground  for  the  extension  or  protection  of 
library  buildings  already  established  by  such  private  donation,  annually  levy  and 
collect  not  more  than  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  upon  all  taxable  property  of 
said  township  for  not  more  than  three  years  successively,  which  shall  be  expended 
b^  said  trustees  in  the  purchase  of  said  prox)erty  and  the  erec^tion  and  enlargement 
of  the  library  building  thereon.     (School  Laws  of  Indiana,  1895,  pp.  184-190.) 

IOWA. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public  library  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  proper  and  legitimate  object  of  municipal  expenditure;  and  the  council  or 
trustees  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  may  assess,  levy,  and  tax  appropriate 
money  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  library,  open  to  the  i'ree  use  of 
all  its  inhabitants  under  proper  regulations^  and  for  the  purchase  of  land  aud  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  for  the  hiring  of  buildings  or  rooms  suitable  for  tnat  purpose, 
And  for  the  compensation  of  the  necessary  employees :  Provided,  That  the  amount 
asaessed,  levied,  and  taxed  in  any  one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  library  shall 
not  exceed  one  mill  upon  the  dollar  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  or  town. 
Any  such  city  or  incorporated  town  may  receive,  hold,  or  dispose  of  any  and  all  gifts, 
donations,  devises,  and  bequests  that  may  be  made  to  such  city  or  iucoriioratcd  town 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  increasing,  or  improving  any  such  public  library, 
and  the  city  or  town  council  thereof  may  apply  the  use,  profits,  proceeds,  interests, 
and  rents  accruing  therefrom  in  such  manner  as  will  be^t  promote  the  prosperity  ana 
utility  of  such  library.  Every  city  or  incorporated  town  in  w^hich  such  a  public 
library  shall  be  maintained  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  laws,  journals, 
and  all  other  works  published  b^y  authority  of  the  State  after  the  establishment  of 
■nch  library  for  the  use  of  such  library,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  furnish  the  same  from  year  to  year  to  such  city  or  incorporated 
town.  But  no  appropriation  of  money  can  be  made  under  this  section,  unless  the 
proposition  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  and  at  the  municipal  election  of 
such  city  or  town  the  question,  *'  Shall  the  city  (or  town  council,  as  the  case  may  be) 
accept  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  section?'' 

[Chapter  18,  acts  twenty-secoud  general  assembly.] 

That  all  cities  of  the  first  class,  organized  as  such  since  January  1, 1885,  that  have 
accepted  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  section  461  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  ]>owers  conferred  by  said  section,  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  a 
tax  not  to  excee<l  three  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  such  city  or 
town  to  pay  the  interest-  on  any  indebtedness  lieretofi>re  contracted,  or  that  may 
hereafter  bo  contracted  or  incurred,  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  a  public  library,  or  the  hiring  of  rooms  or  buildings  for  such  purposes,  or 
for  the  compensations  of  the  necessary  employees,  as  provided  in  section  461  of  the 
code,  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  such  indebtedness. 


fGhai»tor  41,  acts  tweutj- -fifth  general  aHsenibly.J 


There  shall  be  establish*  d  and  created  in  any  city  or  incorporated  town  that  has 
heretofore  accepted  or  may  hereafter  accept  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  section 
461  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  a  board  of  library  trustees,  couhistiug  of  nine  members,  to 
be  a])pointed  by  the  mayor  by  and  with  the  ap]>rovaI  of  the  council. 

Said  trustees  first  a])poiuted  shall  hold  otiice,  viz:  One -third  for  two  years,  one- 
third  for  four  years,  and  one-third  for  six  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  following 
their  appointment,  and  at  their  first  meeting  shall  cast  lots  for  the  respective  terms, 
reporting  the  result  of  such  lot  to  the  council;  aud  bi<'nnially  thereafter,  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  the  mayor  shall  *x)point,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  council, 
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three  trustees  to  succeed  tho  trustees  retiring  on  tLo  following  first  day  of  July,  aod 
who  shall  hold  office  for  six  years  from  such  first  day  of  July.  Tmstees  shall  bold 
until  their  successors  nro  aj^pointcd  an«l  (iiinlifiiMl. 

Vacancies  occumng  in  tho  board  shall  ho  filled  by  appointment  by  tho  mayor  la 
like  manner,  such  n]>pointee  to  lill  out  the  uiiexi>irrd  term  for  wliieli  tho  ii)i]»oint- 
iiient  is  made.  15ona  fido  citizens  and  residents  of  tho  city  or  inoorjJoratiMl  t4>\\n 
(male  or  fcuialo)  over  tho  ago  of  twenty-one  years  are  alone  eligible  to  membership. 

Th(^  removal  of  any  trustee  i>crmanently  from  the  city  shall  render  his  offiee  as 
trustee  vacant. 

Members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  service?*. 

Said  board  of  library  trustees  shall  have  and  exercise  the  following  powers:  To 
meet  and  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  jiresident  <»f  tho  1>oard, 
and  by  the  election  of  a  secretary  and  such  other  ofticers  as  tho  board  may  deem 
necessary;  to  have  charge,  control,  and  supervision  of  the  public  library,  its  n:«pnr- 
tenances  and  iixtures  and  rooms  containing  tho  same,  direcliug  and  controlling  all 
tho  allairs  of  such  library;  to  employ  a  librarian  and  such  asnistants  and  enijdijye-s 
as  may  bo  necessary  for  tho  proj>er  management  of  said  library,  and  fiv  th«»ir  t-nm- 
pensation,  but  prior  to  such  employment  tho  couipenKatiou  of  such  librarian  and 
assistants  shall  be  iixcd  for  the  term  of  emj»loymcnt  by  a  majority  of  the  memlM'rs<»f 
said  board  voting  in  favor  thereof;  to  remove  such  librarian,  astsistants,  or  emp^oyeei 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  such  board  for  misdemeanor,  incomjieteney,  or  inattention 
to  tho  duties  of  such  em]do.vment;  to  select  and  make  ])urchases  of  books,  pam- 
phh'ts,  magazines,  ]!eriodicalH,  ]):ii»crs,  map»,  journals,  furniture,  lixtures,  stationery, 
and  sup])lies  for  such  library;  to  nmke  and  a<lopt,  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  by-taws, 
rules,  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law,  tor  tho  care,  use,  governm<'nt,  and 
management  of  such  library  and  tho  business  of  said  board,  fixing  and  enforcing 
penalties  for  tho  violation  thereof;  to  havoexclusive  contnd  of  thoexpenditures<»f  all 
taxes  levied  under  section  4<)1  of  the  ('ode  of  Iowa  and  collecte<l  for,  and  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  library  fund;  also  to  perform  and  eserciso  sudi  other  duties  ami 
powers  as  may  be  conferred  by  this  act  or  by  law.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  record 
of  its  ]»ro{  eedings. 

All  juDueys  received  or  set  a])art  for  the  maintenance  of  such  library  shall  be  d«'pf»s- 
ite<l  in  the  treasury  to  the  crcilit  of  the  library  fund,  and  shall  bo  ke]>t  by  i\u\  treas- 
urer rc]>arat<^  and  ajiart  from  other  moneys  of  such  <"ity  or  incori>orated  town  and 
paid  out  upon  tho  order:^  of  tlie  board  of  lii»rary  trustee^,  signed  by  its  jHcsident  and 
secretarv,  and  eountersi;;ne<l  bv  the  mayor. 

Tho  board  of  library  trustees  shall,  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year, 
4ril<leti'nnine  and  lix  tlioaiuountor  rate  to  be  appropriated  for  one  yt-ar  under  s<»etion 
of  the  Code  of  Iowa  for  the  mainlenauco  of  surh  librarv,  an<l  cause  tho  samo  so  fixed 
to  b()  <crtilied  to  Iho  council,  and  tho  council  shall  make  such  a])propriation  and  levy 
tho  necessary  t;jx  for  such  year  to  raise  s  aid  sum  and  certify  tho  iM-rcentage  or  rate, 
not  exceeding  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  of  such  tax  to  tho  county  auditor,  with  other 
taxes  levied  by  tho  city  or  incorporated  town  for  said  year  under  section  49o  of  tho 
Code  of  Iowa:  J*ror'nhdy  That  in  cities  of  the  first  class  tho  city  council  may  and 
shall  levy  ajid  certify  such  f  irther  t\u\n  of  t.ix  a'^  it  may  d.'C'ui  expe«li»'nt  to  create  a 
sinking  fund  and  pay  interest  under  the  i)rovisioiiKof  rhaptcr  18,  acts  of  the  twenty- 
8econ<l  general  asembly,  and  acts  ameintatory  thereof. 

Tho  board  of  library  trustees  shall  aNo  each  year  make  to  the  council  a  report  for 
tho  year  ending  ,f  une  30,  containing  a  statement  <»f  tho  c>>ndition  of  the  library,  tho 
number  of  books  added  thereto,  the  numlM'rtd'  books  circulateil,  the  number  of  bixiks 
not  returned  or  lost,  tho  amount  of  fines  colh.'cte<l,  an<l  th<^  amount  of  money  ex]>end*-d 
in  the  iuainten:inco  of  tho  library  during  such  year,  together  with  j-iich  further 
information  as  tho  boanl  may  deem  important. 

[(.'ImiitiT  42.  nets  twcnly-liftli  ;;r'iicr;»l  :issoml»]y.] 

That  where  in  any  city  of  tho  first  class  incor|)orated  iindc'r  the  general  incor|H»ra- 
tion  laws  of  tho  State,  who>e  ]iopu]atioii  according  t«>  iUo.  census  ol  1>%75  was  not  lass 
than  niiiclecn  thousand,  tho  city  council  of  such  city  has  heretofore  levied  a  tax 
known  as  or  <*alled  a  "lilnary  tax"  upon  the  taxable  ])roperty  of  such  city,  the  levy 
an<l  tli*^  assessment  and  collertion  of  kucIi  tax  shall  bo  :ind  are  hereby  d<*ebire<l  to  be 
legal  and  valitl,.  in  all  respects  tho  sumeas  though  such  tax  had  been  Vully  authorized 
by  law. 

That  where  any  of  such  taxes  now  remain  un<ollected,  tho  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  which  such  city  is  situated  is  hereby  authorizi'tl  to  collect  the  same  as  other  taxes 
are  collected.     (Code  of  Iowa,  sec.  IGl.) 

T.0ri8IANA, 

There  sh.all  be  established  a  i)ublic  library  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  ivhicli  shall 
bo  placed  in  tho  iStato  House. 
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Section  1302.  It  Bliall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  auuually  to  employ 
ft  competent  librarian  at  an  annual  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  an  assistant 
librarian  at  an  annual  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  both  librarian  and  assist- 
ant librarian  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  good  and  solvent  bond  in  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  with  the  governor  of  the  JState  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Sec.  1393.  Before  the  librarian  shall  take  possession  of  the  State  library  an 
inventory  shall  be  taken  of  the  books  and  papers,  clearly  setting  forth  all  the  printed 
books  and  the  uianuscri])ts  which  shall  be  placed  under  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
]i()rarian.  The  inventory  shall  be  taken  under  the  inspection  of  the  secretary  of 
Btnte  and  State  treasurer. 

►Sec.  1304.  Two  copies  of  said  inventory  shall  be  made,  both  certified  to  be  correct 
by  the  si;;natures  of  the  Becretary  of  state,  the  librarian,  and  the  State  treasurer. 
One  of  said  copies  shall  be  de])osited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
librarian  shall  retain  the  other. 

Sec.  1305.  All  books,  statutes,  manuscripts,  plans,  maps,  papers,  and  documents  of 
every  description  belonging  to  the  State  shall  bo  placed  under  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility  of  the  said  librarian. 

Sec'  1390.  In  addition  to  the  inventory  required  to  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  librarian  immediately  after  his  appointment  to  make  two  exact  catalogues, 
so  as  to  class  separately  tlie  books  and  documents  which  are  to  be  preserved  from 
those  Avhi<  h  are  to  bo  distributed  or  for  sale. 

Skc.  1307.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
restrictions  not  inconsistent  with  law  in  relation  to  the  library  as  ho  may  deem 
proper,  and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  amend  the  same. 

Sec.  1308.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  attend  every  day,  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays  not  excepted,  and  to  see  that  the  libnary  confided  to  his  care  shall 
snffer  no  injury,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  inattention  to  his  duticS;  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  forthwith  lemove  him. 

Sec.  1300.  The  librarian  shall  keep  the  library  open  daily  from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  to 
9  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  not  excepted. 

Sec.  1 100.  The  librarian,  on  retiring  from  oflice.  shall  be  bound  to  account  for  all 
the  books  and  j^npt'rs  which  may  have  been  mentioned  in  the  inventory  and  such 
as  he  may  have  received  since;  and  in  case  the  books  can  not  be  accounted  for  or 
procured,  ho  shall  pay  such  sum,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  bond,  as  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  state  shall  be  deemed  a  sut^cicut  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  books. 

Sec.  1 101.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  shall  have  free  access  to  the  library,  provided 
no  book  be  taken  out  of  the  same,  except  when  for  the  use  of  either  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  1402.  The  State  librarian  is  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  to  exchango  with  the  Hev<ral  States  of  the  Union,  or  with  any  foreign  (Jov- 
ernuient,  scientific  institute,  or  person,  any  books  of  this  State,  such  as  reports  of 
the  supreme  court,  codes,  digests,  statutes,  etc.,  for  other  books. 

Sec.  1403.  All  the  books  of  the  State,  those  for  distribution  among  the  courts  and 

ftarislies  and  })ublic  oOicers,  as  well  as  those  remaining  permanently  in  the  State 
ibrary,  shall  l)e  ])lace(l  under  the  control  of  the  secn-tary  of  state,  who  shall  direct 
and  see  that  this  duty  is  perforuK'd  by  the  State  librarian. 

Sec.  1404.  All  books  distribute*!  to  State  and  other  oilicers,  except  to  members  of 
the  legislature,  shall  bo  and  remain  the  i>ropcity  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  such 
books  shall  bi^  for  the  use  of  the  otricf,  and  shall  be,  by  the  ollicer  receiving  them, 
delivered  over  to  his  successor  in  ollico,  except  in  case  of  the  removal  or  resignation 
of  such  officer,  he  shall  deliver  such  books  forthwith  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
in  the  parish  in  which  his  said  otlice  is  located,  taking  a  receiiit  therefor  from  such 
snci-cssor  or  clerk,  which  said  receii>t  or  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certified  by  such  clerk, 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  such  clerk  or  siK^cessor  so  receiving 
the  same.  It  shall  be  j)roper  fortlnisecretary  of  state  to  causeto  be  delivered  all  books 
authorized  to  be  delivered  to  parish,  city,  or  town  officers  to  the  clerk  of  court  in  and 
for  the  parish  in  which  said  offices  are  l(>cate<l,  to  bo  by  such  clerk  delivered  to  such 
officers,  anil  such  clerk  shall  take  a  receij)t  for  all  books  so  delivered  from  the  officer 
receiving  the  same,  an<l  file  a  certified  copy  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  Any  i>erson  neglecting  or  refusing  to  <leliver  such  books  to  his  successor  in 
office  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  after  demand 
thereof  made,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  fifteen  <lollars  for  each  and  every  book  so 
withheld,  to  l)e  rerovere<l  before  any  justice  of  the  jieace,  with  costs  of  suit,  at  the 
complaint  of  such  successor,  or  clerk,  or  the  district  attorney,  to  be  prosecuted,  on 
request,  by  the  district  attorney. 

Sec.  1405.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  to  bo  marked  in  a  proper  manner 
upon  the  outer  cover  of  each  book  distributed  the  name  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  for  what  use  such  book  is  intended.     The  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a 
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record  of  nil  books  so  distribiitod,  aud  he  shall  tako  a  receipt  thcrofor  from  the  per- 
son to  >\hom  tho  same  aro  dolivcied.  IIo  shall  furuish  to  each  person  Lereajter 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  oDice  entitling  such  person  to  tho  receipt  of  any  book 
or  books  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  election  or  appointment  of  such  person 
to  such  oftice  a  certified  list,  under  the  seal  of  State,  of  all  books  to  which  eucU  per- 
son is  entitled. 

Skc.  1 106.  Tho  secretary  of  state  shall  transmit  free  of  postage  to  tho  Library  of 
Confi^ress,  to  the  Smithsonian  lustitate;  and  to  the  governor  of  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  such  acts,  journals,  documents,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  such  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supremo  court  as  may  be  necessary 
to  coniplcto  their  sets  of  the  same,  accompanied  with  a  request  of  a  similar  favor 
and  )iko  return  to  be  made  to  the  governor  of  this  State  of  the  laws,  documents, 
and  rei)orts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 

Sec.  1107.  Tho  remainder  of  said  books  not  so  distributed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  deposited  in  tho  State  library,  five  copies  of  which  shall  not  bo  permitted  to  be 
taken  from  the  library,  the  remaining  copies  only  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  and  State  officers  on  their  receipt  therefor  duly  given;  and  in  such  cue 
they  shall  not  be  removed  from  tho  State  buildings,  but  shall  be  returned  to  the 
library  at  tho  close  of  the  session  of  the  then  legislature,  or  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  such  removal.     (Ke vised  Statutes,  1886.) 

MAINE. 

AN  ACT  to  amond  chapter  flfty-fivo  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  free  pablic  libraries. 

Section  1.  Section  nine  of  chapter  fifty -five  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Section  9.  Any  town  may  establish  a  free  public  library  therein  for  the  use  of  its 
inhabitants  and  provide  suitablo  rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulation  for  its  gov- 
ernment  as  tho  inhabitants  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  may  appropriate  for  the 
foundation  and  commencement  of  such  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  dollars,  and 
for  its  maintenance  and  increase  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar,  for  each 
of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding.'' 

Sec.  2.  The  municipal  otlicers  in  any  town  or  city  Avhere  a  free  public  library  is 
established  shall  annual ly^  on  the  first  day  of  May,  certify  to  the  State  treasurer  the 
amount  of  monev  appropriated  and  expended  by  said  town  or  city  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  the  purcuase  of  books  and  documents  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
free  public  library ;  and  the  State  treasurer  thereupon  shall  jiay  to  said  town  from 
the  State  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  such  library  a  sum  equal 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  expended  by  said  town  as  certified  by  its  municipal 
officers. 

Si:c.  3.  Any  town  or  city  in  which  there  is  a  library  owned  or  controlled  by  a  cor- 
poration or  association  may  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  humlred  dollars 
yearly  to  procure  from  such  library  tho  free  use  of  its  books  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  or  city  under  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  shall  insure  the  safety 
and  good  usage  of  the  books,  and  such  library  may  then  be  considered  a  free  pnblio 
library,  and  said  town  or  city  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  benefit's  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, provided  that  any  books  and  documents  donated  by  tho  State  shall  be  and 
remain  the  property  of  said  municipality. 

Sec.  4.  In  every  town  and  city  where  a  free  public  library  exists,  tho  State  libra- 
rian shall  transmit  to  such  library  all  laws,  Maine  reports,  and  other  documents 
which  the  town  or  city  is  by  law  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State,  and  the  same 
shall  bo  constantly  kept  in  such  library  for  the  use  aud  benefit  of  all  the  citizens; 
and  the  munici])al  officers  of  said  town  or  city  shall  transfer  to  said  library  all  the 
laws,  Maine  reports,  and  other  documents  heretofore  received  from  the  State  and 
now  in  custody  of  any  of  the  officers  of  said  town  or  city ;  and  the  ofilcers  of  said 
library,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year,  shall  sen<l  to  the  State  libra- 
rian a  report  containing  a  list  of  all  books  and  dorumeuts  purchased  with  the  State 
stii)end  for  the  preceding  year,  and  of  all  books  and  documeuls  received  from  the 
State  in  said  library. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  librarian  is  hereby  authorized  and  dinjete<l  to  donate  from  the 
Maine  State  library  to  any  town  of  Ivsa  than  tiftecn  hundred  inhabitants,  and  having 
no  free  public  library  owned  and  c ontmlled  by  tho  town,  books  j>urchase<l  for  that 
purpose  not  exceeding  fifty  ])er  cent  in  value  the  books  and  <locunients  ]>urchased  by 
said  town  for  th(3  ])urj>ose  of  ibunding  a  free  iMiblic  library  therein,  said  donation  in 
no  case  to  exceed  one  hundred  doUars. 

Skc.  6.  Xo  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  ])roviKion  until  its  legal 
voters,  at  a  regularly  called  town  meeting,  have  raised  and  appro])riated  not  less 
than  (uie  hundred  dollars  for  tho  purchase  of  books,  and  have  provided  for  the  care, 
custody,  and  distribution  of  its  own  books  and  of  tho>e  to  be  donated  by  the  State. 

Skc.  7.  Tho  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  the  governor 
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and  council  for  advice  iu  regard  to  the  selection  of  Looks,  and  may  rocoivo  instruc- 
tion at  the  State  library  in  cataloguing,  and  any  otLer  matters  pertaining  to  the 
maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library. 
Approved,  March  21,  1893.     (Revised  Statutes,  chapter  242.) 

MARYLAND. 

The  Maryland  Code,  article  77,  section  87,  provides  as  follows:  '*For  the  farther 
encouragement  of  education,  district  school  libraries  ought  to  bo  established  in  each 
schoolhoiiso  district,  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  as  librarian.  For  this  purpose 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  i>er  annum  is  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  board  of  county  school 
coramissionerK,  out  of  the  State  school  fund,  to  any  schoolhouso  district  as  library 
money  as  long  as  the  people  of  the  district  raise  the  same  amount  annually.  The 
books  must  bo  selected  by  the  board  of  district  school  trustees." 

To  aid  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  tlie  State  board  of  education  resolved  some 
months  since  to  publish  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  school  libraries,  and  requested 
the  undersigned  to  prepare  a  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  board.  The  several  mem- 
bers of  the  boar<l  furnished  valuable  lists,  and  from  those,  and  by  aid  of  the  cata- 
logues of  the  priiicijial  publishers  of  the  country,  and  of  published  lists  for  public 
Bchoollibraries,  prepared  by  the  State  superintendents  of  i)ublic  instrnction  of  several 
of  the  States,  who  kindly  furnished  us  the  results  of  their  labor,  this  list  has  been 
compiled. 

It  is  arranged  under  three  general  heads,  viz:  (1)  Books  suitable  for  primary 

grades;  (2)  books  suitable  for  grammar  school  grades,  and  (3)  books  suitable  for 
igh  school  grades. 

Under  the  first  head  the  subdivisions  are  fiction  and  miscellaneous;  under  the 
second  and  third,  history,  biography,  travels,  science  and  natural  history,  liction, 
poetry,  and  miscellaneous.  A  list  of  reference  books  and  one  of  professional  books 
for  teachers  arc  added. 

Wo  have  endeavored  to  exclude  all  sectarian  and  partisan  books. 

The  books  for  primary  grades  have  been  selected  with  special  care,  and  we  hope 
will  be  found  to  bo  especially  interesting  and  instructive.  We  have  aimed  to  include 
the  works  of  only  the  best  writers  of  each  class  of  books. 

The  list  gives  the  retail  price  of  each  book.  Baltimore  booksellers  have  agreed  to 
furnish  the  books  on  the  list  to  public  school  libraries  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  33|^ 
per  cent.  We  respectfully  re<ommend  you  to  deal  with  them.  Some  publishers 
allow  a  larger  discount  to  dealers  than  others,  and  wo  consider  the  above  offer  fair 
and  liberal.  You  van  select  a  list  of  books  and  send  it  to  your  bookseller  for  net 
prices  before  jiurchasing. 

It  is  reconmiended  that  libraries  be  kept  in  substantial  bookcases,  and  that  books 
be  covered  with  stout  paper  before  they  are  used. 

This  list  will  bo  furnished  to  district  schools  having  libraries  or  proposing  to  pur- 
chase libraries,  through  the  s<*liool  examiner  or  directly  from  this  ofhce,  upon  applica- 
tion, inclosing  1  cents  in  postage  stamps. — E.  B.  Prettyman,  State  SHjterintendent 
of  public  instruction,     (School  laws,  18^3.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

LIBRARY   LEGISLATION. 

AN  ACT  to  euahltt  the  proprietor  of  Bocial  libraries  to  manage  the  Rame. 
fCliaptor  45.  LawH  of  1798,  repealed  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1806.] 

Section  1.  Jk  it  vnacted  bif  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general  court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  ITiat  any  seven  or  moroperaous  capable  of 
contracting,  in  any  towns  or  districts  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  have  or  shall  become 
proprietors  iu  comnKMi  of  any  library,  may  form  themselves  into  a  society  or  body 
politic  for  the  oxjircsi*  purposes  of  holding,  increasing,  preserving,  and  using  such 
library,  and  to  that  end  any  live  or  more  of  them  may  apply  in  writing  by  them 
signed,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  county  wherein  the  same  town  or 
district  may  be,  stating  the  puri>osos  of  their  meeting,  and  requesting  him  to  issue  his 
warrant  f(>r  calling  a  meeting  of  the  said  propriot<jr8,  which  justice  may  grant  his 
warrant  to  some  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  said  proprietors 
at  the  time  and  jjlace  and  for  the  purposes  in  such  warrant  expressed;  which  pro- 
prietors shall  notify  such  meeting  by  posting  up  the  substance  of  said  warrant  in 
some  public  place  in  the  said  town  or  district  where  the  said  library  shall  be  kept 
seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  cnactcdj  That  any  seven  or  more  of  the  proprietors  of  such 
library,  mot  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  shall  have  power  to  choose  a  moderator, 
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rlcrk,  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  other  necessary  officers  and  committees; 
'Nvbich  clerk  shall  be  sn'orn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  perfomianco  of  liis  clnties; 
and  the  said  ]»roprietors,  -when  so  incorporated,  shall  have  jiowerto  raise  Rueh  uioueys 
by  jisseSNments  on  tlie  several  shares  in  snch  library  as  they  may  judee  net^essary  lor 
preserving  and  increasing  tlie  same,  and  for  the  nianaj^emeut  [of]  the  aflairs  of  the 
corporation,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  due  reffulatieii  of  its  cimcems,  not  repn;;nant 
to  the  constitntion  and  laws  of  this  Commonweallh,  and  to  annex  and  recover  pen- 
alties for  any  breach  of  such  by-laws,  not  exceeding  three  dollars  for  any  one  breach 
thereof. 

Si:c.  3.  He  it  further  enacted,  That  the  proprietors  of  any  siirh  library,  so  incorpor- 
ated, shall  bo  called  and  known  hy  the  name  of  the  ProprieU>rs  of  the  Social  Library 

in  the  town  of ,  and  bv  that  name  shall  sue  and  bo  sued,  prosecnte  nud  defend, 

plead  and  bo  impleaded  in  all  actions  and  processes  in  law,  and  when  there  shall  be 
more  than  <»no  such  lilirary  in  any  town  or  district  the  projirietors  thereof  shall  be 
known  and  called  by  the  name  of"**  The  Proprietors  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fonrth,  etc. 
(as  the  case  may  be)  Social  Library  in  the  town  of .*' 

Sk<'.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted*  l^\\fiX,v!\\en  any  snch  meeting  shall  be  dissolved 
tho  proprietors  may  a<>;ain  incorporate  themselves  and  prc»cee<l  in  all  respects  as 
aforesaid;  and  in  any  meetings  of  snch  ])roprietors  there  shall  be  allowed  tme  vote 
for  eaciL  share.  And  tho  ])ro))rietors  of  any  such  library  shall  have  power  to  hold,  to 
them,  tlicir  snccessors  and  assigns,  real  or  personal  estate  to  tho  amonnt  of  five 
hnndred  dollars  over  and  above  tho  valno  of  their  books,  and  shall  have  power  at 
any  rognlnr  meeting  to  fix  the  mode  and  manner  of  calling  fnture  meetings.  {Passed 
March  3,  1798.] 

AN  ACT  to  onable  the  proprietors  of  social  librariM  to  manage  the  same. 
[rus8»<l  ilan:h  8,  18CG:  rt]»<falL'«l  by  cliapttr  140  of  tho  Revised  Statutes.] 

Section'  1.  lie  it  enacted  hy  the  nninte  and  house  of  representatives  f»  general  court 
aasemblcd,  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  samCj  That  any  seven  or  more  persons,  ca])able 
of  contractin;;,  in  any  town  or  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  shall  become 
prcjprietors  in  common  of  any  library,  may  form  themselves  into  a  society  or  body 
politic  for  tho  express  purposes  of  holdin^^,  increasing,  preserving;,  and  using  such 
library;  and  to  tliat  end  any  live  or  more  of  them  mny  by  an  application  in  writ- 
in;?,  by  them  signed,  to  any  justice  of  tho  peace  witJiin  tlic  same  e<)uuty  wherein  the 
said  town  or  district  may  be,  stating  tho  purposes  of  their  meeting,  and  requesting 
him  t>)  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  said  propriet(»rs;  and  tho  said 
justice  ni:iy  grant  his  warrant  to  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
saitl  proprietors,  at  tho  time  and  i)]ace,  and  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  such  war- 
rant; and  said  meeting  shall  l»o  called  by  ])osting  up  the  i)urport  of  said  warrant  in 
8')me  juiblic  place  in  the  said  town  or  district  where  the  said  library  shall  be  kept 
seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  said  meeting;  and  the  proprietors  being 
thus  met  and  organized,  they  may  then  agree  and  determine  upon  a  method  of  call- 
ing future  meetings;  and  in  all  cases  votes  shall  bo  (letermined  by  counting  and 
allowing  one  vote  to  each  share;  and  the  ]>roprietors  of  any  such  library  shall  have 
power  to  possess  and  hold,  to  tlieni,  their  snccessors  and  assigns,  real  or  personal 
estate  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  live  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  tne  value 
of  other  books. 

Sr.c.  2.  Jie  it  further  enactal,  That  any  seven  or  more  of  the  proprietors  of  snch 
library,  njct  in  pursuance  of  such  notice,  shall  have  power  to  choose  a  moderator, 
clerk,  librarian,  collector,  treasurer,  and  snch  other  ollicers  as  they  may  find  neces- 
sary; and  the  cb'rk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  i)erfornuinc<^  of  his  duties;  and 
the  treasuHT  shall  giv(?  bond,  witli  surticient  surety  or  sun'ties,  faithfully  to  account 
for  all  moneys  he  may  receive  by  virtue  of  this  act.  And  the  said  proprietors,  when 
so  ineorporate<l  and  organized,  Hhall  have  power  to  raise  moneys  by  assi*S3ment8  on 
the  several  shanks  in  such  library,  as  they  may  judge  necessary  for  preserving  and 
in<reasing  the  same;  to  make  by-la ws  for  the  <lue  regulation  of  the  concerns  of  the 
said  corporatirm  not  re])ugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
and  to  annex  and  recover  penalties  for  any  breach  of  such  by-laws  not  exceeding 
three  dollars  for  any  «uie  breach  thereof. 

Skc.  3.  He  it  further  cnucted.  That  the  ])roprietor8  of  any  snch  library,  so  incorpo- 
rated, shall  be  called  and   known   by  the  name  of  tho  Proprietors  of  the  Social 

Library  in  the  town  of ,  and  by  that  name  shall  sue  and  be  sued,  prosecute 

and  defend,  ]dead  and  be  implea<b»d  in  all  actions  and  processes  in  law;  and  when 
there  shall  bo  more  than  one  snch  library  in  any  town  or  district  tho  proprietots 
thereof  shall  bo  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  etc.  (as  the  case  may  be),  Social  Library  in  the  town  of . 

Sr.c.  \.  Jie  it  further  enacted^  That  an  act  passed  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousauil  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  ''An  act  to 
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enable  the  proprietors  of  social  libraries  to  manage  the  same/^  be,  and  hereby  is, 
repealed:  Provided^  veveriheless,  That  with  regard  to  all  suits  and  causes  of  suits, 
and  all  rights  existing  under  and  by  force  of  said  act,  it  shall  bo  considered  as  iu 
full  force. 

ISlo. 

AN  ACT  autliorizlug  the  cstablisboicnt  of  law  libraries. 
[Chapter  177,  laws  of  1815.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  rcprescntatireSf  in  general  court 
asscmbledy  and  by  the  authorily  of  the  ttamcy  That  iu  every  county  within  this  Common- 
wcaltli  wherein  there  shall  reside  five  or  more  attorneys  at  law  regularly  admitted 
and  sworn  to  practice  before  the  circuit  court  of  common  pleas  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  five  or  more  of  them  to  make  application  in  writiug  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace  within  and  for  said  county,  requesting  him  to  issue  his  warrant  for  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  practitioners  at  Jaw  within  the  same  county  to  meet  at  some  certain 
time  and  place  for  the  ])urposo  of  organizing  the  establishment  of  n  law  library;  and 
such  justice  shall  thereux)on  issue  a  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
some  practitioner  at  law  rt^sidiug  within  the  shire  town  of  said  county,  requiring 
him  to  notify  the  other  members  of  the  bar  residing  therein,  cither  personally  or  by 
written  notification  posted  up  at  some  conspicuous  ]>laco  in  the  court-house  in  said 
county,  at  IcaBt  seven  days  before  the  time  of  meeting  as  mentioned  in  said  warrant, 
which  meeting  shall  be  holden  at  the  next  succeeding  term  of  the  circuit  court  of 
common  pleas  in  said  county,  on  some  day  subseciuent  to  the  second  day  from  the 
commencement  of  its  session;  and  the  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is  directed 
shall  serve  the  same  in  manner  as  aforesaid,  and  make  return  thereof  under  his  hand 
to  the  justice  who  issued  the  same,  or  to  some  other  justice  of  the  peace  within  and 
for  naid  county,  whose  <luty  it  shall  be  to  i)reside  j«t  said  meeting  in  the  choice  of  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  librariiin,  each  of  whom  shall  thereupon  bo  sworn  by  the  pre- 
siding olVner,  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  to  hold  tiieir 
oftices  during  the  ]>leasure  of  the  association;  and  tho  said  members  of  the  bar  so 
notified  and  met,  to  the  number  of  live  or  more,  shall  at  their  first  meeting  ])rescribe 
the  mode  of  ealling  future  meetings  of  said  association  and  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  the  purposes  of 
this  act  into  eOect  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth; and  at  all  future  meetings  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar  residing  within 
said  county,  who  is  present,  shall  ])rcside. 

Sec.  2.  he  it  further  enactedy  Tliat  tho  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  which  by  law  is  now 
paid  into  tho  county  treasury  ou  the  aibuission  of  all  practitioners  at  the  hi^v  of  the 
circuit  court  of  common  pleas,  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  every  law 
library  association  iu  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth  that  shall  be  formed  in  pur- 
suance of  this  act,  which  treasurer  shall  give  his  receipt  therefor  to  tho  person  paying 
the  same,  which  sum  so  ])aid,  iis  duty  or  ex(;ifto  as  aforesaid,  together  with  all  be<]ue8t8 
and  donations  made  thereto,  Fhall  bo  a])plied,  under  the  direction  of  said  association, 
to  form  a  law  library  for  the  use  of  said  county,  under  such  reasonable  regulations 
as  the  saidassoeiation  may  a]»point.  And  the  clerk  of  said  association  shall  keep  uii 
exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  thereof,  and  the  said  treasurer  shall  keep  an  exact 
account  of  all  moneys,  donations,  and  bequests  belonging  to  said  association,  which 
account  hoshall  be  h'dden  annually  to  settle  uuderoath  with  the  association,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  prescribe;  and  the  librarian, as  well  as  thotrcasuierand  clerk, 
shall  be  answerable  in  an  :ictlon  on  tho  case  lor  all  malfeasance  or  misfeasance  in 
their  respective ofliccs  to  the  association  afonvsaid,  by  thenauioof  "The  Law  Library 
Association,''  for  the  county  within  which  it  is  foruie<l:  Provided,  houevtrf  That  the 
law  library  aforesaid  shall  be  kept  in  a  shire  town  within  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  Beit  fnrihtr  endctvdy  That  the  act  i^assed  ou  tho  twenty-seventh  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousaiul  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  payment  of  twenty  dolhirs  into  the  county  treasury  by  persons 
admitted  to  ])ractice  law  before  the  circuit  courts  of  common  pleas,  as  it  relates  to 
the  counties  in  tliis  Couunon wealth  in  which  law  library  associations  are,  or  shall 
be,  formed  in  piirsuauco  of  this  act,  and  as  to  the  recei])!  to  be  given  by  the  county 
treasurer  therefor,  be,  and  the  same  is  herebv,  rei)caled.  [Apjjrovcd  by  the  governor, 
March  2, 1815.] 

AN  ACT  n"»]e(:ling  law  libraries. 
(Chapter  r>l,  laws  of  1823.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  renate  aud  Uohkc  of  representatives^  in  general  court  assembled^  and 

the  authority  of  the  ttantCy  That  the  excise  paid  by  attorneys  on  their  admission  to 

e  supreme  judicial  court  shall  hereafter  be  paid  and  ap2)roprlated  in  the  a&uu^ 
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way  and  maimer  as  tbo  oxciso  now  paid  l)y  attorneys  on  thoir  admission  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas  is  paid  and  appropriated,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwitkstandiikg. 
[Approved  by  the  governor,  January  30,  1823.] 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  enable  Urn 

proi>rietor8  of  social  librarieH  to  manage  the  same.' " 

[Chapter  65,  laws  of  1825;  repealed  by  chapter  14G  of  the  Revised  Statnten.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house,  of  representatively  in  g^meral  court 
asseinblcdf  and  hij  the  auihotity  of  the  aamej  That  any  seven  settled  and  ordained  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  within  this  Commonwealth  who  nhall  become  ])roprietor4  in 
common  of  any  theological  library,  may  form  themselven  into  a  society  or  body 

politic,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Theological  Society  in  the  Town  of ,''  for  the  oxproM 

purpose  of  holding,  increasing,  jiroHerviug,  and  nsiug  snch  library ;  and  Hhall  have 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  dnties  and  rcquirementa  con- 
tained i\\  an  act  passed  the  eighth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thoa- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  six,  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  pro}>rietor8  of  social 
libraries  to  manage  the  name;''  and  to  this  end  any  live  of  them  may  mako  applica- 
tion to  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  county  in  which  the  library  is  to  be  KepL 
stating  the  purposes  of  their  meeting  and  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  said 
proprietors;  and  the  said  justice  may  thereupon  grant  his  warrant  to  any  one  of 
them,  directing  him  tx)  call  such  meeting  accordingly;  and  naid  meeting  shall  be 
called  by  posting  up  the  purport  of  said  warrant  in  such  public  ]>laces  in  said  county 
as  said  justice  Buall  order;  and  the  proprietors,  thus  met  and  organized,  may  then 
agree  upon  the  method  of  calling  future  meetings.  [Approved  by  lioutenaut- 
govemor,  February  12,  1825.] 

1S30. 

AN  ACT  in  further  addition  to  an  art  entitled  "An  net  to  enable  proprietors  uf  fecial  libraries  to 

manage  tho  Hame. 

[Chapter  138,  lawH  of  1829.] 

Section  1.  Beit  enucted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representafirestin  general  eouri 
assembhdt  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  samej  That  any  twenty  or  more  persons  in  any 
town  or  county  within  this  Commonwealth  who  snail,  by  writing,  associate  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  ibr  raising  the  standard  of  com- 
mon education,  inaj'  become  a  bodj-  politic,  by  the  name  of  "The  Lyceum  of  the  Town 

of j"  or  "the  County  of '  (jis  the  case  njay  be),  by  observing  and  pursuing 

the  provisions  of  the  net  to  which  this  is  in  addition  in  regard  to  forming  proprietozs 
of  libraries  into  bodies  politic,  and  being  so  formed  shalibe  entitled  to  all  the  pow- 
ers and  capabilities  to  which  the  proprietors  of  said  libraries}  are  entitled  by  that  act; 
and  such  lyceum  shall  have  the  further  p<»wer  to  possess  and  hold  to  them,  their  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns,  real  and  ])ersonal  estate  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollara. 

Sfx".  2.  Be  itfurfhcr  enacted ,  That  this  act  may  be  altered  or  re])ealed  at  the  pleaA- 
nre  of  the  legislature.     [Approved  by  the  governor,  March  4,  1829.] 

lS3fJ. 

HOCIAI.   LIUKARIKS. 
[Revised  Statutes,  183C,  «liupt»r41.] 

Skctiox  1.  Any  seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themBelves  into  a 
cor])oration.  under  such  corporate  name  as  they  shall  adopt,  for  the  imrpose  of  pre- 
serving, enlarging,  and  using  such  library;  and  for  that  purpose  any  justice  of  the 
peace  may.  ontlie  application  of  live  or  more  of  such  proprietors,  issue  his  warrant 
to  one  of  them,  directing  him  t.o  call  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  at  the  time  and 
place  and  for  the  purposes,  expressed  in  the  waiTant;  and  said  meeting  shall  be 
called  by  ])08ting  up  the  substance  of  the  waiTant  in  some  public  place  in  the  town 
where  the  said  library  is  kept,  seven  days  at  lea^st  before  the  time  of  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Any  seven  or  more  of  the  proprietors  of  such  library,  met  in  pursuance  of 
such  notice,  may  choose  a  president,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  swoni  to  the  faithful  die- 
charge  of  his  duty:  alibrarinn,  collector,  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
may  find  necessary:  and  they  may  also  determine  u])on  the  mode  of  calling  Aitnre 
meetings. 

Sk(?.  3.  When  such  proi^rietors  shall  be  organized  as  a  corporation,  in  the  manner 
before  provided,  they  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  bo  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  a  corporation  organized  accorrliuir  to  the  provisions  of 
the  forty-fourth  chapter,  so  far  as  the  said  provisions  shall  be  apidicableiuBUch  caa6 
and  not  inconsistent  with  this  chapter. 
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Sec.  4.  Tho  trrasnrer  hIuiII  pjivo  Ixnid,  Avith  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction 
J  of  the  proprietors,  for  tho  iaitliful  discliarp^o  of  his  duties. 

:  Sec.  5.  The  said  proprietors  may  raise  8uch  money,  by  assessments  on  the  several 
shares,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  preserving,  enlarging,  and 
using  the  library ;  and  the  shares  may  be  transferred  according  to  tho  provisions  of 
the  forty- fourth  chapter. 

Skc.  G.  Tlie  said  proprietors  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  any  amount  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  books. 

AN  ACT  autborizing  school  ilistricts  to  ostnblish  libraries  for  tbo  nse  of  common  acbitolB. 
[Chapter  147,  actrt  of  1837 ;  repealed  by  chapter  81,  acts  of  1849.] 

Be  it  enacted  h\j  the  senate  and  houec  of  reprcsentativeSj  in  general  court  assembled,  amd 
by  th*'  authority  of  the  samCy  aafoUoics: 

Section  1.  Each  legally  constituted  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  is 
hereby  athorized  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
common-school  library  and  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  children  therein,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  said  district  may  a<lopt :  Provided ,  That  no  greater  sum 
than  thirty  dollars  the  first  year,  or  ten  dollars  in  any  subsequent  year,  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Sec.  2.  Any  sum  of  money  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act  at  a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  shall  bo  assessefl,  collected,  and  paid  over  as  other  school  district  taxes  are. 
(Approved  by  the  governor,  April  12,  1837.] 

1S43. 

AN  ACT  in  relatiou  to  law  library  a.sBO<*iations. 
[Chapter  04,  acts  of  1842.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate,  and  house  of  representatives,  in  general  court  assembled,  and 
hy  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth,  resident  in  the  several  counties  thereof  except  Suffolk, 
are  hereby  constituted  corporations  within  their  respective  counties,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and  managing  the  law  libraries  belonging  to  said  counties,  by  the  name 
of  tho  Law  Library  Association  for  the  county  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  may  adopt 
by-laws  for  that  purpose :  Provided,  the  same  shall  be  ai)proved  by  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas ;  and  the  oflicers  of  such  associations  shall  be  a  clerk,  treasurer, 
and  librarian,  whose  duties  shall  be  detined  by  the  by-laws,  which  shall  be  ailoptea 
and  approved  as  aforesaid. 

Si-X'.  2.  The  clerks  of  theseveral  courts  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  this  law  shall 
take  effect,  call  and  notify  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporations  in  their  respective 
counties,  by  posting  up  notiticatious  thereot  in  some  conspicuous  i)lace  in  tho  court- 
house of  such  county,  to  bo  hebl  during  the  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
which  shall  bo  held  next  after  ten  days  from  the  time  of  posting  up  such  notification, 
at  which  meetings  said  cU  rks  shall  preside  until  a  clerk  of  such  association  shall  be 
chosen :  Provided,  That  any  inhabitant  of  tho  county  shall  have  tho  right  to  use  the 
books  in  said  library,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  abso- 
ciations,  with  the  approval  of  the  court  of  common  i)lea8. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejicaled  by  any  future  legislature  of 
this  Commonwealth.     [Ai^proved  by  the  governor,  March  3,  1842.] 

RESOLVE  concerning  Hchool  district  libraries. 

[Keaolves  of  1842,  chapter  74;   amended  bv  chapter  63,  resolves  of  1844;  rei>ealed  by  chapter  99, 

resolvoM  of  1850.  J 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  to  be  taken  from  the  school  funds,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  apjiropriated  to  every  school  district  in  tho  Commonwealth. 
to  be  expended  in  books  for  a  school  district  library ;  and  that  the  treasurer  pay  said 
sum  for  said  puri^ose  to  the  order  of  the  mayor  of  every  city  and  the  selectmen  of 
every  town,  for  each  and  every  school  district  within  the  Hanie  which  shall  hav© 
produced  evidence  of  having  raised  and  appropriated  iifteen  dollars  or  more  for  the 
same  object.     [Approved  by  tho  governor,  March  3,  18*i2.] 

ED  96 18  ♦ 
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lS-i3. 

RESOLTES  in  addition  to  a  resolve  concenilni;  school  district  libraries. 

[Resolves  of  1813,  c.'Iiai)ter  6;  amended  1)j  chapter  (!3  of  tho  resolves  of  18U.] 

Benolved,  That  tlio  provisions  of  tbo  resolve  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  courorning  school  district  libraries  be,  and  tho  name  is  hereby,  extended 
to  every  city  and  town  in  the  Coininouwealth,  not  heretofore  divided  into  school 
districts,  in  such  manner  ns  to  kixo  as  many  times  iiftccn  dollars  to  every  such  citj 
or  town  us  tho  number  sixty  is  contained,  exclnsivo  of  fractions,  in  the  number  of 
children  between  tho  n^es  of  four  and  sixteen  yeani  in  said  city  or  town :  Provided, 
evidence  1>o  ]iro(luced  to  tho  taea^urer,  in  behalf  of  said  city  or  town,  of  its  having 
raised  and  appropriated,  for  tho  establishment  of  libraries,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which^  by  tho  provision  of  this  resolve,  it  is  entitled  to  receive  from  tho  school 
fund. 

Jivsolvedf  That  tho  troasnrcr  be  iustrncted,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
governor  and  council,  to  malie  sales  from  timo  to  timo  of  notes  of  hand,  bank  stock, 
and  other  secnrities  belonging  to  tho  school  fund,  to  such  amount  as  shall  enable 
him  to  comply  Avith  the  provisions  of  the  above  resolve,  and  with  tbosoof  the  resolve 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  concerning  school  district  libraries, 
[Approved  by  tho  governor,  March  7, 1843.] 

AX  ACT  in  addition  ti>  "An  act  in  relation  to  law  library  associatinns." 

[Chapter  157,  acts  of  1844.] 

JBe  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  rcpre^entativeSy  in  general  eourt  assembled,  and 
"by  authority  of  the  same: 

Skction  1.  The  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
courts  of  tliis  Commonwealth,  resident  in  either  of  the  counties,  who  have  omitted 
to  organize  a  law  library  association  in  their  respective  conuties,  within  the  time  and 
pursuant  to  tho  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  organize  themselves  in  their  counties  respectively,  into  an  association  by  the 
namo  of  the  Law  Library  Association  for  such  county,  under  tho  like  provisions, 
and  witli  the  same  rights,  powers,  and  duties,  as  if  the  said  association  had  been 
organized  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  in  addition,  passed 
tho  third  day  of  March,  in  tho  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two;  and 
said  association,  when  so  organized,  shall  bo  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  corporation, 
and  entitled  to  all  tho  privileges  and  subject  to  all  tho  provisions  applicablo  to  law 
library  associations,  created  under  and  pursuant  to  tho  act  aforesaid ;  Provided,  how^ 
ever.  This  act  shall  have  no  otfect  upon  any  association  which  shall  not  become 
organized  within  ninety  days  from  the  passing  thereof. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  i>:issage.  [Approved  by  the 
governor,  March  16,  1^<44.] 

IIESOLVK  I'onrorning  Hohool  librarios. 
[Chapter  C:i,  resolves  of  1S44.] 

resohud,  That  the  provisions  of  the  resolve  of  March  tliird,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  lnnnlre<l  and  forty-two,  and  the  resolve  of  March  the  seventh,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-threo  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended 
to  every  school  district  of  every  town  in  tho  Commonwealth.  [Approved  by  the 
governor,  March  11,  1814.] 

liKSOLVl'S  In  .'idilition  to  tho  ri'-solvis  rouceruinj;  si-liool  district  librarioa. 

[Chapter  113,  resolves  of  1845.] 

JJeiiolrcd,  That  tho  provisions  of  tho  resolve  of  March  third,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  bo  exten4led  to  tho  Latin  school,  Lnglish  high  schoid,  and 
grammar  and  writing  pchools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  as 
many  times  lifte<'n  dollars  towards  a  purchase  of  a  library  or  libraries  for  said  schools 
as  the  number  sixty  is  contained,  exclusive  of  fractions,  in  tho  number  of  children 
belonginix  to  said  8ch<»oIs  bt^twi-en  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  said  number 
to  be  estimated  by  the  mayor  of  said  city,  provided  the  said  mayor  shall  certify  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  that  an  equal  sum  of  money  has  been  raised  and 
a]>propriated  subsequent  to  the  iirst  day  of  January,  in  tho  year  one  thousand  eight 
huudrcil  and  forty-live,  for  the  same  purpose. 
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• 

Jie9oh'cd,  That  tlie  apportionment  or  distriLutiou  of  tlie  books  purchased  as  above 
provided  for  shall  bo  determined  by  tbe  school  committee  of  tbo  city  of  Boston. 

liesolred,  That  these  resolves  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  their  passage.  [Ap- 
proved by  the  governor,  March  25,  1845.] 

IS- 1  O. 

AX  ACT  rvliitiii^  to  scliool  libnirifs  and  school  apparatus. 

[Chapter  81,  acta  of  184U.] 

lie  it  enacled  by  Ihe  aenale  and  houne  of  represcntaiivea,  in  general  court  assembled,  and 
hy  the  authoritif  of  Ihe  samCf  asfolloivs: 

Section  1.  The  inhabitants  of  any  school  district,  in  any  city  or  town,  and  of 
any  city  or  town  not  divided  into  school  districts,  in  this  Commonwealth,  may,  at 
any  meeting  callc<l  for  that  j>urpo8e,  raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 
necessary  school  ap]>aratnH,  in  the  same  manner  as  school  districts  may  now  raino 
^ouey  for  erecting  and  repairing  schoolhouses  in  their  respective  districts. 

Se*.'.  2.  The  one  hundreil  and  forty-seven tli  chapt^'r  of  1h<i  st'itntcs,  ])assed  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and  thirty-seven,  is  hereby  repealed.  [Approved 
by  the  governor,  April  5,  1849.] 

l.s.->o. 

REPEAL   OF   STATE   AlTllorKIATlOX   lOK   SCHOOL  l^ISTUICT   LIBRARIES. 

fChnptcrSD,  resolves  of  1850.] 

Jicaolredf  So  much  of  the  resolve  of  the  third  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  as  appropriated  to  every  srhord  district  in  the  Commonwealth  fifteen  dol- 
lars, **  to  be  expended  for  books  for  a  si'hool  district  library,'Ms  hereby  re]>ealed. 
This  resolve  was  to  take  cllect  August  1, 1850.  [Api)roved  by  the  governor^  May  2, 
1850.] 

AX  ACT  to  authorize  citico  and  touns  to  establish  and  maintain  pnhlic  libraries. 
[Chapter  3US.  acts  of  1851 ;  amcndetl  by  chapter  25,  acts  of  1859.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  smate  and  house  of  representatives ,  in  general  court  assembled^  and 
Ity  the  authority  of  the  same,  ax  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  public  library  within  the  same,  with  or  without  branches,  for 
the  use  of  the  inliMbit.ints  thereof,  jiud  to  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor,  under 
such  regulations  for  the  govenimont  of  such  library  as  misy.  from  time  to  time,  bo 
prescribed  by  tho  city  cnunril  of  such  city,  or  the  inhabitants  of  such  town. 

Skc.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may  api»r<)priat4i  for  the  foun<lation  and  commencement 
of  such  library,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  cxccetliug  one  <lollar  for  each  of  its  ratable 
polls,  in  the  year  next  ])rcc<Mling  th:it  in  which  such  appropriations  shall  be  made; 
and  may  also  appropriate,  annually,  for  the  maintenance  an<l  increase  of  such  library, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twcnty-liv(»  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls,  in  the  year  next' 
preceding  that  in  which  such  appro]»riatious  shall  be  ma<le. 

Skc.  3.  Any  city  or  town  may  receive,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  hold  and 
manage  any  <h*vise,  be(ju«'st,  or  donation  ft)r  the  cstablishmenl,  increase,  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  public  library  within  the  same.    [Approved  by  the  governor,  May  24, 1851.] 

AN  ACT  iu  further  addition  to  an  act  in  relation  to  law  library  associations. 

[.Acts  of  1S5C,  chapter  71.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  senate  and  houf<e  of  reprofcntatircs,  in  general  court  astembledy  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  satnr,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  county  coiuntissioners  of  the  several  counties  are  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  and  disburse,  from  tli<'  treiauries  of  their  res]>ective  counties,  to  the  treasurers 
of  the  law  library  associations  now  existing,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  duly  organized 
therein,  such  a  sum  or  siuns  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper,  for  maintaining 
and  enlarging  the  public  law  libraries  for  the  use- of  the  courts  and  citizens  of  the 
several  counties;  such  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  of  any 
county  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts. 

Skc.  2.  The  treasurer  of  any  such  law  library  association,  before  receiving  said 
moneys,  shall  givo  a  bon<l,  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners, 
for  the  faithful  application  of  th«^  same,  and  that  he  will  make  a  return  annually  to 
them,  under  oath,  of  the  lUMuner  in  which  all  such  applications  are  made.  [Approved 
by  the  governor,  March  2S,  1856.] 
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AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  in  relation  to  law  librar}'  associatioiiB. 

[Acts  of  1850.  chapter  184.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  in  general  court  aesenibledy  aad 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

The  cuunstiliors  and  attorneys  at  law  (Inly  admitted  to  pTaetlce  in  the  courts  of 
this  Common  wealth,  resident  in  either  of  the  counties,  who  have  omitted  to  organise 
a  law  library  asHociation  in  their  respective  counties,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
organize  themselves  in  their  connties  respectively,  into  an  association  by  the  name 
of  the  law  library  association  for  such  county,  under  the  like  provisions  and  with 
the  same  rights,  powers,  and  duties,  us  if  the  said  association  ha<l  been  organized 
within  the  time  ])re8cribed  by  the  ninety-fourth  chapter  of  the  statutes  of  tne  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty -two,  and  said  association,  when  so  organized,  nhall  bo 
deeme<l  and  taken  to  be  a  corporation,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  subjeel 
to  all  the  provisions  applicable  to  law  library  associations,  created  under  and  iioT" 
suant  to  the  act  aforesaid.     [Approved  by  the  governor;  May  24,  1856.  ] 

1S5B. 

RESOLYE  in  favor  of  law  library  associations. 
[Itesolvcs  of  1858,  chapter  1.] 

Eesohed,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  bo,  and  he  is  hereby,  antborizod 
to  furnish  upon  application  one  copy  of  the  acts  and  resolves  passed  by  the  general 
court,  and  also  one  copy  of  such  volumes  of  the  special  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  he  may  have  in  his  possession,  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  required  for  the  uaa 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  social  law  library  located  in  the  county  of  Suffolk;  and 
also  to  each  law  library  association  which  shall  have  been  duly  organized  in  con- 
formity with  the  ninety-fourth  chapter  uf  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  or  the  one  hundred  and  eighty -fourth  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  iifty-aiz.    [Approved  February  23, 1858.] 

1859. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  aathorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  maintaio  public  liVraxie^ 

[Acts  of  1859,  chapter  25.] 

Be  it  enacted,  eic»,  as  follows : 

Skction  1.  The  three  hundred  and  fifth  chapter  of  the  acta  of  the  year  eighteea 
hundred  and  iifty-oue,  is  so  far  amended  as  to  allow  any  city  or  town  to  appropriato 
annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  a  ])ublic  library  within  the  same,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  lifty  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding 
that  in  which  such  a]>]>ropriation  shall  be  made. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  sUull  take  ell'cct  Irom  and  after  its  passage.  [Approved  Fobm- 
ary  11,  IbOU.] 

AX  ACT  in  addition  to  the  acts  in  relation  to  law  Ubrary  associations. 

[Actflof  1859,  chapter  172.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Section'  1.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall,  ou  the  first  day  of  January  in  every 
year,  pay  to  the  treasurers  of  the  county  law  library  associations  now  existing,  or  thi& 
may  hereal'ter  be  duly  organiz«'d  in  tlieir  respective  counties,  oue-quarter  part  of  all 
the  sums  which  8ai<l  treasunTs  may  have  respectively  received  from  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  duriug  the  preceding  year;  ]>rovlded  such  tpiarter  part  iu  any  year  does  nol 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dolJaLs;  and  if  said  quarter  sliould  exceed  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  then  said  t reiisu re rs  shall  pay  one  thousand  dollars,  and  all  sums  so  paid 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  law  library  associations  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  the  public  law  librnries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and  citizens  in  the  several 
counties. 

Skc.  *J.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  county  com* 
missioncrs  from  authorizing  other  payna-nts  from  the  county  treasuries,  under  the 
seventy-first  cha])ter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-six.  [Ap- 
proved April  5,  1859.] 
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ISQO. 

General  Statutes,  1860,  Chapter  33. 

law  libraries. 

[Seo  1871,  chapter  387.] 

Sectiox  1.  Law  library  associations  heretoforo  organize<l  in  any  county  except  Suf- 
folk shall  remain  corporations  in  the  same  manner  as  if  organized  nnder  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  The  attorneys  at  law  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  resident  in  a  county  for  which  there  is  no  law  library  association  may 
organize  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  law  library  association  for  such  county, 
and  when  so  organized  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  manag- 
ing the  law  library  belonging  to  the  county,  and  may  adopt  by-laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  justices  of  the  superior  court. 

Sec.  3.  The  clerk  of  the  courts  in  any  county  in  which  no  association  has  been 
organized,  upon  the  application  of  seven  attorneys  at  law  resident  therein,  may  call 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  such  organization  by  posting  up  notifications  thereof 
in  some  convenient  place  in  any  court-house  of  the  county;  which  meeting  shall  be 
holden  during  the  term  of  the  superior  court  commencing  next  after  ten  days  from 
the  time  of  posting  up  such  notihoation.  The  clerk  shall  preside  at  such  meeting 
until  a  clerk  of  the  association  is  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  such  association  shall  be  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  librarian, 
whoso  duties  shall  be  defined  by  the  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  county  in  which  such  association  is  organized  may 
use  the  books  in  the  library,  subject  to  sucb  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
association  with  the  approval  of  the  superior  court. 

[Section  6,  amended  by  chapter  215,  acts  of  1863,  and  chapter  156,  acts  of  1874.] 

Sec.  6.  County  treasurers  shall  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  pay  to  the 
county  law  library  associations  in  their  respective  counties  one-quarter  part,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  of  all  sums  which  said  treasurers  have  received  from 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  during  the  preceding  year;  and  they  may  also  pay  such  fur- 
ther sums,  not  exceeding  the  amount  paid  into  the  respective  county  trcasuiies  by 
the  clerks  of  the  courts,  as  the  county  commissioners  deem  necessary  and  proper. 
All  sums  so  paid  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  the  use 
of  the  courts  and  citizens. 

Sec.  7.  The  treasurer  of  a  law  library  association,  before  receiving  said  money, 
shall  give  a  bond  with  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  faith- 
fhl  application  thereof,  and  that  he  will  make  a  return  annually  to  them,  under  oath, 
of  the  manner  ia  which  all  such  applications  are  made. 

TOWX  AND   CITY   LIBRARIES. 
[See  1866,  222;  1871,  26.] 

Sec.  8.  Each  town  and  city  may  establish  antl  maintain  a  public  library  therein, 
with  or  without  branches,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  ])rovide  suit- 
able rooms  therefor,  under  such  regulations  for  its  government  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  the  city  council. 

[Section  9,  repealed  by  chapter  22*2,  acta  of  18CC.] 

Sec.  9.  Any  town  or  city  may  apj>ropriate  money  for  suitable  buildings  or  rooms, 
and  for  the  foundation  of 'such  library  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  of  its 
ratable  poRs  in  the  year  next  preei'ding  that  in  which  such  a]>i)ropriation  is  made; 
may  also  appropriate  annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  thereof,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  tifty  cents  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding  that  in 
which  such  appropriation  is  made,  and  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage,  any  devise, 
bequest,  or  donation  fur  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  public 
library  within  the  same. 

SOCIAL   LIBRARIES. 
[Pnblic  library  corporations     Seo  1872,  217.] 

Sec.  10.  Seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themselves  into  a  corpo- 
ration, under  such  corporate  name  as  they  may  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
enlarging,  and  using  such  lilirary;  with  the  powers,  privilege?*,  duties,  and  liabili- 
ties of  corporations  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  sixty-eight,  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  and  may  hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  books. 
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Sec.  11.  Upon  application  of  fivo  or  moro  such  proprietors,  a  jnst ice  of  tbo  peace 
may  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of  tlicui,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  time  anil  place  and  fur  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  warrant.  The 
meeting  shall  he  called  hy  ])ostin^  u)>  the  snhstauce  or  the  warrant  in  some  pnhlio 
l^lace  in  the  town  where  tho  library  is  kt>])t  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of  the 
meetinrir,  at  which,  if  not  less  than  seven  of  tho  proprietors  nieet^  they  may  choose 
a  ])rosident,  a  clerk  who  shall  he  sworn,  a  lihrarian,  collector,  treasurer,  andsach  other 
otticors  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  determine  upon  tho  mode  of  calling 
future  meetings. 

Si:c.  12.  The  treasurer  Khali  give  hon<l  with  sufllcient  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  i»r()priotors,  lor  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Six.  1?k  Sui'h  ]>ropriotors  may,  hy  assessments  on  tho  several  shares,  raise  Rnch 
money  as  tlie}' judge  necessary  for  the  purjioscs  of  ]>reserving,  enlarging,  and  nsing 
the  library. 

AX  ACT  rrluliug  U*  iho  countj-  law  library  assoriations. 
[Chapter  i:!.'*,  .'u  ts  of  ls€3;  ropc-aU'd  liy  cliaptcr  J56,  acts  of  1874.J 

Jle  it  enactvilf  <?/c.,  ga  foJlowH : 

Skction  1.  The  sixth  section  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Oenornl  Fttntutei 
is  so  I'ar  amended  that  tbe  several  county  treasurers  shall  i)ay  vo  tin-  county  law 
library  associations  tho  whole  amount  received  from  the  clerks  of  tho  courl8  during 
the  ]ntCiMling  year,  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  four  liuudred  dollars.  And 
in  case  the  same  exceeds  lour  hnudred  dollars,  they  shall  ])ny  over  in  ailditiou  thereto 
one  quarter  ]>art  of  the  surplus.  prov'uUdj  howerer,  that  tho  whole  amount  paid  to 
said  association  in  any  county  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  ilullars. 

(?i:c.  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  county  commissioners  from 
allowing  any  further  ]>ayment  as  provided  in  the  said  sixth  section  of  the  said  thirty- 
third  clia])ter  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  etl'ect  upon  its  jjassago.     [Approved  April  29,  18G3.J 

,,  AN  ACT  in  rilatiun  to  tovvii  librnrien. 

H  [Acts  of  ]:^C0,  rh:Ji»t»  r  'J*_"J.  inriirivora<e«l  in  so(tlon40,  IMiblic  St.ltiitra.] 

ij  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  an  followt : 

if  Skction  1.  Any  town  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  grant  and  vote  money  for  the  cstab- 

'i  lishment,  maintenance,  or  iurre;ise  of  a  i>ublic  library  therein,  and  for  erecting  or 
providing  suitable  buildings  or  r(»oms  therefor,  aiid  m.iy  receive,  hold,  and  manage 

\  any  d<jvise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  uf 

J  any  such  library. 

j  Sn(\  2.  Section  nine  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  tho  General  Statutes   is  hereby 

.  i  repealed. 

\{  Skc.  3.  This  act  shall  take  etl'ect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  9,  1866.] 

1 
I 

i   i 
» 

I  Be  a  enacted,  etc.,  a»fo1huc/i : 

1  \Vhoev(T  willfully  and  maliciously  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys 

ij  any  book,  plate,  picture,  engraving,  or  statute  belonging  to  any  law,  town,  city  or 

Ij  other  iJublic  library,  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not.  less  than  tive  dollars'nor 

more  than  one  thousan<l  dollars  for  every  such  oHense.     [Approved  March  16,  1867.] 


AX  ACT  fur  tin?  proirrvaticin  of  liuiiks  ami  oilier  i>n»porty  lM'luiigiii{;  to  piiMie  libraries. 
[Ads  ttf  1807,  rhaptcT  (JO;  repcaUMl  l»y  chapter  42,  nets  i»f  lJ*72.] 


IIKSOLVK  ft»r  tin."  «listril»nlii>n  nf  tlsi^  animal  rcimrts  in  piiMir  lil»rari08. 
j  ;i:»>s,ilvis  <»f  18G7,  rliaiifir  ?>C.] 

PcHolredf  That  after  the  current  year  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Comm(»n\vealth  to  furnish  ejM'h  ])nhli<'   library   orgimi/ed  nu<ler  the  laws' of  this 
j'  Couniion wealth,  on  the  .spidie.iiion  of  the  librarian  thereof,  with  the  annual  reports 

[I  described  in  the  General  Statutes  as  I  he  '*  Public  .Series.'     [Approved  April  1'2, 1867.] 
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1800. 

AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  concerning  dogs. 

[Chapter  250,  acts  of  1869;  incorporated  in  section  107,  chapter  102,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enactedf  e/c,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Moneys  received  hj  the  treasurer  of  any  county  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  not  cxi)ended  in  the  payment  of  dniua^res  done  by  dogs,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  Rhull  be  paid  back  to  the  treasurers  of  the 
sevcrnl  cities  and  towns  of  said  county,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  3'ear,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  paid  by  said  city  or  town  to  said  county  trejisurer;  and 
thenKmoyso  refund(Ml  shall  bo  expended  for  the  support  of  public  libraries  or  schools, 
in  addition  1o  the  amount  annunlly  a])propriated  by  said  city  or  town  for  those  pur- 
poses. In  the  county  of  Suffolk  moneys  received  by  any  treasurer  of  any  city  or 
town  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  not  expended  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same,  shall  bo  appropriattMl  by  the  school  committee  of  said  city  or 
town  for  the  8ui)j)ort  of  the  publi<i  schools  therein  established. 

Sec.  2.  The  last  clause  of  section  twelve  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  elleet  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  10,  1869.] 

1B70. 

AX  ACT  to  anthorizo  the  cstabliHliincnt  of  difltrirtn,  for  maintaining  street  lamps,  and  for  other 

puriMwes. 

[Act:<  of  1^70,  chapter  332;  incorporated  in  sections  37-10,  chapter  27,  Public  Statutes.] 

Jic  it  niacied,  eiCy  aft  follows : 

»SECTioN  1.  Any  town,  at  a  le/jal  meeting,  having  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  the 
pur))oso,  may  authorize  a  village  or  district  in  such  town  containing  not  less  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  the  liiiiitsof  which  shall  beaceuratelydelined,  to  organize 
nnder  «u<.'h  name  as  may  be  authorized  by  such  town,  for  the  puri>ose  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  street  lamps,  establishing  and  maintaining  libraries,  building  and 
maintaining  sidewalks,  and  employing  and  paying  watchmen  and  police  oflicers,  or 
any  of  such  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  sections  thirty-five,  thirty-six,  thirty-nine,  forty- three, 
forty-four,  forty- five,  and  forty-seven  of  chapter  twenty-four  of  the  General  Statutes, 
and  ch.ipter  two  hundred  and  tifty-seven,  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-live,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  such  districts. 

Sec.  3.  The  otlicers  of  such  districts,  in  addition  to  a  clerk  and  prndential  com- 
mittee, may  bo  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  district  may  decide  to  elect; 
and  all  of  Hu<'h  oHicers  shall  hold  their  oUiccs  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen 
and  qualilied  in  their  stead. 

Sec.  1.  Such  districts  may  adopt  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  define 
the  duties  of  their  oth''.ers,  and  the  manner  of  calling  meetings  of  ttie  districts. 

Skc.  5.  Such  districts  may  sue  and  bo  sued  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts.     [Approved  June  10,  1870.] 

ISTl. 

AX  ACT  ill  relation  t(»  ih-positing  l>'M>k.H  in  puhlic  libraries. 
[Acts  of  IftTl,  chaiiter  26;  incorporati-d  in  section  11,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.^  an  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  government  of  the  several  cities,  and  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  in  tliis  Common  w<'alth,  in  which  may  now  or  hereafter  bo  public  libraries, 
owned  and  maintained  by  said  cities  and  towns,  are  hereby  authorized  to  place  in 
the  public  libraries,  for  the  use  (»f  the  inhabitants,  such  books,  rci)orts,  and  laws  as 
have  been  or  may  bo  received  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  elleet  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  February  17, 1871.] 

AX  ACT  t«»  provide  for  funiinhiug  certain  dociiuicnts  to  the  law  library  societies  in  o.ich  county. 
[Acts  of  IS71,  chapter  387;  inrorporitcd  in  section  8,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enactedy  etc,,  n^^  follows: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  now  required  bylaw  to  be  furnished  to  the 
law  library  societies  in  ea<h  county,  the  sergeant-at-arms  shall,  imnn diately  after 
their  publication,  distribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  such  societies  one  volume  each 
of  the  following  (locunu'uts,  viz:  Legislative  documents  (senate  and  house),  journal 
of  the  senate,  journal  of  the  house,  and  the  manual  of  the  general  court. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  elleet  apou  its  passage.     [Approved  May  26,  1871.] 
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AK  ACT  for  the  preservation  of  books  asd  other  property  belonging  to  poblio  librarlM. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  42;  incorporated  in  section  70,  chapter  203,  Public  Statatee.] 

Be  it  enaciedf  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whoever  wilfully  and  mnlicionsly  or  wantonly  and  withont  oanae 


by 

in  tlie  jail  not  exceeding  six  months^  for  every  sucli  ofTcnso. 

Sec* 2.  Chapter  sixty-niueof  the  acts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  is  hereby  repealed.     [Approved  February  26,  1872.] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  fur  the  formation  of  library  corporations. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  217;  incorporated  In  sections  lG-19,  chapter  40,  Pablic  Statotes.] 

Bo  it  enactedf  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Three  or  more  persons  within  this  State  who  shall  have  associated 
themselves  together  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  such  as  is  described  in  section 
seven  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  with  the  intention  to  constitute  a  corporatiou,  under  any  name 
by  them  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintainiug  a  public  library, 
with  or  without  reading  rooms  connected  therewith,  shall  become  a  corporation  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  of  said  act^ 
and  shall  remain  a  corporation  with  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  belonging 
to  any  corporations  organized  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions,  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  nil  general  laws  which  now  are  or 
hereafter  may  be  in  force  applicable  to  such  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Any  name  may  be  assumed  by  such  corporation  not  previously  in  use  by 
any  existing  corporation  or  association,  and  shall  contain  therein  the  word  **  library."' 
Upon  filing  the  certificate  named  in  section  eleven  of  said  act  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  tlicroon,  and  the  payment  of  the  fees  named  in 
section  fifty-nine  of  said  act,  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Hhallsigu  and  issue 
to  such  corporation  a  certiiicato  in  the  form  i)rescrLbed  and  having  the  same  force 
and  effect  named  in  said  eleventh  section  of  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  existing  library  association  under  general  law  may,  by  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  section  twelve  of  said  act  aud  payment  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  obtain 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  the  certiiicato  therein  j^rescribed. 

Sec.  4.  Corporations  formed  under  the  i)rovi8ion8  of  this  act  may  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  organization  to  tbe  amount  named 
m  their  agreements  of  association  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of 
books,  papers,  collections  in  natural  history,  and  works  of  arts;  may  receive  and  hold 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid  any  grants,  donations,  or  bequests  under  such  conditions 
and  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  in  such  grants,  donations,  and  bequests:  Proridttd, 
The  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  law.  And  so  long  as  any  cor- 
poration formed  under  this  net  shall  allow  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town  wherein 
the  same  is  locattnl  free  access  to  and  usi;  of  its  library,  such  city  or  town  may 
annually  appropriate  and  pay  to  the  said  corporation  established  therein  money  to 
aid  in  supporting  its  library. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  cflect  upon  its  pjissage.     [Approved  April  17,  1872.] 

AX  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  library  cori)oration8. 
[Acts  of  1872,  chapter  32C;  incorporated  in  section  20,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enavtedy  etc.,  as  folio iv a: 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen of  the  acts  of  the  yt-ar  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two  shall  be  ooustrnod 
to  require  library  corporations,  formed  under  the  same,  to  have  a  capital  stock  when 
it  is  otherwise  provi<led  in  the  agreement  of  association. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  4,  1872.] 

isr:3. 

AN  A('T  to  authorize  towns  aud  cities  to  ajipropriato  nionoy  t^iv/ard  dcfinyin;;  the  exjieuses  of  maiii- 

tainin;;  libraries. 

[Acts  of  1^73,  rhipter  306;  incorporated  in  section  10,  chanter  27,  l*iiblit'  vStututes.] 

Be  it  enaciedf  etc.,  as  follows: 

Any  city  or  town  may  appropriato  and  pay  such  sum  annually  as  it  may  see  fit 
towiird  defraying  the  expenses  of  maintainiug  any  library  within  such  city  or  town 
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to  which  the  iuhabitaiits  are  aUowcd  free  access  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same 
ou  the  premises.     [Approved  May  23,  1873.  ] 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  county  la^r  library  associ.itions. 
[Acts  of  1874,  chapter  156;  repealed  by  chapter  89,  acta  of  1881.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.f  as  follows: 

Sectk^x  1.  The  sixth  section  of  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
BO  far  amended  that  the  several  county  treasurers  shall  pay  to  the  county  law  libraiy 
associations  the  whole  amount  received  from  the  clerks  of  courts  during  the  preced- 
ing year:  ProvuUdf  The  same  does  not  exceed  one  thousHud  dollars;  antl  in  case  the 
same  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars  they  shall  pay  in  addition  thereto  one-(iuarter 
part  of  the  surpluH :  Provided,  however^  That  the  whole  amount  paid  to  said  association 
in  any  county  in  any  one  year  shall  not  excce<l  two  thousand  dollars. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  not  he  deemed  to  i)revent  the  county  commissioners  from 
allowing  any  further  payment  as  provided  in  the  said  sixth  section  of  the  said  thirty- 
third  chapter  of  the  (General  Statutes. 

Skc.  3.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  is  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  April  9,  1874.] 

IBSO. 
AN  ACT  to  aathorize  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  pablic  reading  rooms. 

LAct«  of  1880,  chapter  111.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  foUowi: 

Sectiox  1.  Any  town  which  now  maintains  in  whole  or  in  part  a  public  library 
therein,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  or  which  may  hereafter  do  so,  may,  at 
a  legal  meeting,  grant  and  vote  mtmey  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  reading  room,  in  connection  with  said  library,  an<l  for  the  use  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  town,  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  library,  or  of  such  other  persons  as  have  control  and  management  of  said 
library;  and  such  town  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  dona- 
tion for  the  establishment  or  maint-enance  of  any  such  reading  room. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  it*  passage.     [Approved  March  17,  1880.] 

1S81. 

AN  ACT  relative  to  law  library  associations. 
[Acts  of  1881,  chapter  89;  incorporated  in  section  6,  chapter  40,  Public  Statutes.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  Oeneral  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  County  treasurers  shall  annually  pay  to  the  county 
law  library  associations,  in  their  respective  <'ounties,  all  sums  paid  into  the  county 
treasuries  by  the  clerks  of  the  courts  during  the  year,  but  not  exreediug  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  any  one  year ;  and  they  may  also  pay  such  further  sums  from  the  county 
treasury  as  the  county  (Commissioners  deem  necessary  and  proper.  All  sums  so  paid 
shall  be  api)lied  to  maintain  and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and 
citizens.  This  act  shall  apj)ly  to  all  sums  paid  into  the  county  treasuries  by  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  acts  of  the  j'ear  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-lbur  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec,  3.  This  act  shall  take  efloct  upon  its  ])assage.     [Approved  March  16,  1881.] 

ISSS. 

The  Public  Statutes,  Chapter  40. 

law  libkakik8. 

Section  1.  Law  library  associations  heretofore  organized  in  any  connty,  except 
Sufiblk.  shall  be  subject  to  the  ]>r(>visiuns  of  this  chapter  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  The  attorneys  at  law  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  resident  in  a  county  for  which  there  is  no  law  library  dissociation,  may 
organize  themselves  by  the  ujvme  of  the  Law  Library  Association  for  such  county: 
aD<l,  when  so  organized,  shall  be  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  holding  ^ayi. 
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inan:igin<;  the  law  library  l»oloiigin;»  to  tlio  county,  and  may  adopt  by-laws  for  that 
pur])os(',  subject  to  the  approval  of  flic  justices  of  the  superior  court. 

Si:(.'.  3.  Tho  4  lerk  of  the  courts  in  any  county  in  which  no  such  association  has 
been  or<;ai«i/cd  may,  upon  tho  apidication  of  kcvcu  attorneys  at  la w  resident  therein, 
call  a  meeting;  for  the  purpose  of  such  orf^ani/ation  by  posting  np  notifications 
thereof  in  some  ronvenient  ]tlaco  in  an}'  conrt-honsc  of  the  county;  which  meeting 
shall  bo  held  durin<;  tho  term  of  the  superior  court  commencing  next  after  ten  days 
from  tho  timo  of  ])usting  u]>  Hiicli  notification.  The  clerk  shall  preside  at  such  meet- 
in;?  until  a  clerk  of  the  association  is  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  Tho  ofllcers  of  such  an  association  shall  boa  clerk,  treasurer^  and  librarian, 
and  their  duties  shall  bo  dolincd  by  tho  by-laws. 

Sf.c.  5.  Kvery  inhabitant  of  a  cilvinly  in  which  such  association  is  organized  may 
use  tlio  books  in  the  library,  Rubject  to  such  re;;ulaiions  as  maybe  prescribed  by  the 
association  with  tho  approval  of  tho  superior  court. 

[Section  C  nnjfndcd  liy  <  baiilcr  21C,  arts  cf  13i^2.1 

Sec.  G.  County  treasurers  shall  annually  pay  to  tho  law-library  nsRociations  in 
their  resi)ectivo  counties  all  sums  i)ai(l  into  the  <ounty  treasuries  during  the  j'car  by 
the  clerks  of  the  courts,  to  an  amount  not  exccctling  lilti.'cn  hundred  dollars  in  any 
one  year;  and  said  treasurers  may  also  i)ay  such  further  sums  as  the  county  conimis- 
sioiiers  may  deem  nocossnry  and  ]>roper.  All  sums  so  ])ai<l  shall  be  a])plied  to  main- 
tain and  enlarge  such  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  courts  and  of  citizens. 

8i:c.  7.  'J'he  treasurer  of  a  law  library  associatio»i.  before  receiving  any  money  from 
tho  county  treasury,  shall  give  a  bond,  with  sureties,  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioners, lor  tho  faithful  a])plication  of  such  money,  and  that  he  will  make  a 
return  ar.nually  to  them,  under  oath,  of  the  manner  in  which  such  application  has 
been  made. 

Sec.  8.  Each  law  library  association  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  from  the  sergeant- 
nt-arms  one  copy  of  each  of  the  following  volumes  immediately  alter  their  publica- 
tion, namely,  legislative  documents  (senate  and  hou%fe),  journal  of  the  senate,  and 
journal  of  tho  house. 

TOWN   AXI)   CITY   LIBRAllIKS. 

• 

Sec.  0.  Any  to\>n  or  city  may  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  therein, 
with  or  Avitlumt  branches,  for  the  uso  of  tho  inhabitants  thereof,  and  may  ]irovide 
suitable  rooms  therefor,  under  such  ro;j:ulations  for  its  government  as  may  from 
tiuH^  to  time  be  ])rescribcd  by  tho  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  by  the  city  council. 

Sec.  10.  Any  town  may,  at  a  legal  meeting,  grant  and  vote  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  or  increase  of  a  public  library  therein,  and  for  erecting  or 
proviiUug  suilabb;  buildings  or  rooms  therefor:  and  may  receive,  hold,  and  manage 
any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  tho  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of 
anv  such  library. 

Si:c.  11.  Tho  city  government  of  a  city  or  the  selectmen  of  a  town  in  which  there 
is  a  public  library,  owned  and  maintained  by  such  city  or  t(»wn,  may  place  in  such 
librar3',  for  the  uso  of  tho  inhabitants,  such  books,  reports,  and  laws  as  havo  been 
or  may  be  received  from  the  Conmion wealth. 

SOCIAL   LIUKARY   COnrOlIAMONS. 

Sec.  12.  Seven  or  more  proprietors  of  a  library  may  form  themselves  into  a  corpo- 
ration under  such  corjiorato  name  as  they  may  adopt,  for  the  pur])oso  of  preserving, 
eularuing,  and  using  such  library,  and  with  the  powers,  privileges,  duties,  and 
li.ibilities  of  corporations  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  chajiter  one  liuu- 
dred  and  live,  so  far  as  ti:c  sanu^  may  bo  applicable,  and  such  corporati(»n  nuvy  hold 
real  and  jiorsonal  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  live  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  tho  value  of  its  books. 

Sec.  lit.  I  'pou  application  of  five  or  more  of  such  proprietors,  a  Justice  of  tho  peace 
may  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of  them,  directing  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors at  tho  timo  and  ])la<c  and  for  tho  purposes  ox])ros8ed  in  the  warrant.  The 
meeting  shall  bo  called  by  posting  np  tho  substance  of  the  warrant  in  some  public 
place  in  the  town  where  tho  library  is  kept,  seven  days  at  least  before  the  time  of 
tho  nnoting,  at  which  time,  if  not  less  than  seven  of  the  proprietors  meet,  thoy  may 
choose  a  president,  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn,  a  librarian,  a  collector,  a  treasurer, 
and  such  other  otlieers  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  determine  upon  the 
mode  of  calling  future  meetings. 

Se(\  11.  Tho  treasurer  shall  give  bond,  with  suflicient  sureties,  to  tho  satisfaction 
of  tho  projirietors,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  15.  Such  ])ropriotors  may,  by  assessments  on  tho  .several  slLaics,  raise  such 
money  as  they  judge  necessary  ibr  the  purposes  of  i)rescrviug,  enlarging,  and  using 
tho  library. 
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PUBLIC   LIBKARY   COlirOBATIOXS. 

Skc.  16.  Three  or  moro  persoDS  within  this  Commonwealth  who  associate  them- 
selves together  by  an  agreement  in  writing,  snch  as  is  described  in  section  sixteen  of 
cha]>tor  one  hundred  and  six,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation,  under  any 
name  by  them  nssnmed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
library,  with  or  without  reading  rooms  connected  therewith,  shall  become  a  corpora- 
tion upon  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  seventeen,  eighteen,  twenty, 
and  twenty-one  of  said  chapter,  and  shall  remain  a  roqioiation,  with  all  the  ])0wer8y 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  dQtit?<,  restrictions,  and  liabilities, 
ai>plicab1('  to  such  corporations. 

^EC,  17.  Any  name  may  bo  assumed  by  such  corporation  which  is  not  in  use  by  an 
existing  corporation  or  association,  ami  which  contains  the  word  'Mibrary."  Upon 
filing  the  certificate  named  in  section  twenty-one  of  chapter  ouo  hundred  and  six, 
witli  the  indorsement  of  the  commissioner  of  corporations  thereon,  and  the  payment 
of  the  fees  named  in  section  eighty-four  of  said  chapter,  the  secretary  of  the'  Com- 
monwealth shall  sign  and  issue  to  such  corporation  a  certiticate  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed, and  having  the  force  and  cil'ect  named  in  said  section  twenty-one  of  said 
chapter. 

Sec.  18.  Any  existing  library  association  organized  under  general  laws  may,  by 
comi)lying  with  the  ])rovision8  of  section  twenty-two,  of  chapt^jr  one  hundred  and 
six,  and  ])ayment  of  the  fees  aforesaid,  obtain  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  ccrtiricate  ther«'in  prescribed. 

Sec.  19.  A  corporation  formed  under  section  sixteen  may  hold  real  and  personal 
estate  necessary  for  the  pnr]>oscs  of  its  organization,  to  tlie  amount  named  in  its 
agreement  of  association,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dfdlars,  eseliisivo  of  books, 
pap'^rs,  collections  in  natural  history,  and  works  of  art,  an<l  may  receive  and  hold 
lor  the  purposes  aforesaid,  any  grants,  donations,  or  be<juests  under  such  lawful  con- 
ditions and  rules  as  may  be  i)rescribed  therein. 

Sec.  20.  Nothing  contaiiietl  in  the  four  preceding  sections  shall  bo  construed  to 
re(juirt)  a  corporation  formed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof  to  have  a 
capital  stock,  when  a  ditiercnt  x>rovisiou  is  made  in  the  agreement  of  association. 

AI'PnoPHIATION'   OF   MONEY   FOR   LIBJIAKIKS. 

Section  10  of  chapter  227  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  the  towns  may  at 
legal  meetings  grant  and  vote  such  sums  as  they  judge  necessary  for  maintaining 
any  library  therein  to  \v]ii(!h  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  free  access  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  books  on  tlio  premises,  and  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
reading  room  in  connection  with  and  under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  such 
library. 

THE    DOG   TAX. 

Section  107  of  chapter  102  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  the  money  received 
for  dog  licenses  and  njfiindcd  to  the  towns  shall  be  exiiended  for  the  eupport  of 
public  libraries  or  schools. 

DEFACIXO    BOOKS,    PAPERS,    ETC. 

Section  70  of  chapter  253  of  the  public  statutes  provides  that  whoever  wilfully 
and  maliciously  or  wantonly  and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  <lefaces,  tears, 
or  destroys  a  book,  ]>late,  ]»ieture.  engraving,  or  statue  belonging  to  a  law,  town, 
city,  or  other  public  library,  shall  be  ])unished  by  a  iino  of  not  less  than  iive  nor 
more  than  lifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

LIBRARY    corporations. 

Seven  or»more  persons  may  form  a  corporation  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  ])laees  lor  re.uling  rooms,  libraries,  or  social  meetings,  un<ler  the  ])rovision8 
of  the  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  as<<ociations  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  oth«*r  jiurpo.ses,  contained  in  chapter  115  of  the  IMiblic  Statutes. 

AN  ATT  in  rcljilinn  to  law  lil»rary  assoriatiouB. 
[Acts  of  1882,  chapter  2 iO. J 

Jie  il  Ciiactedf  etc.,  as  foJlowa: 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  forty  of  the  Public  Statutes,  providing  for 
annual  pavments  to  the  law  librarv  associations  of  the  several  coi»nties,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  fourth  line  thereof  the  Avords  **  fifteen  hundred  dollars,'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  'Hwo  thousand  dollars.''    Ihis  act  shall  apply 
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to  ull  Slims  paid  into  tho  connty  trenBuries  l)y  the  clerks  of  tho  courts  on  and  after 
the  lirst  day  of  January  in  the  yoar  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  efl'oct  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  19,  1882.] 

1S83. 

A.'S  ACT  to  prevent  the  wilful  detention  of  l)ook8,  newspapers,  mngazines,  XMunphlots,  or  mann- 

scripts  of  certain  librariert. 

[Chapter  77,  acts  of  IfiS-'l.] 

Be  it  enartcdf  cio.y  as  foUotrs : 

Section  I.  AVhoover  wilfully  and  mulieiously  or  wantouly  and  without  canae 
det.'iins  any  book,  newsjiapcr,  mngazinc,  ]>anii)lilct,  or  manuscript  belongiug  to  a  law, 
town,  city,  or  other  i»uhlic  or  incorporated  library,  for  thirty  days  after  notice  in 
writin<;,  I'roni  the  librarian  of  siK-h  library,  given  after  tbo  cx]»iratiou  of  the  time 
which  by  tiie  re«^ulations  (»f  Huch  library  such  book,  uowspajier,  nuigazinc,  pam- 
phlet, or  manuscript  luay  be  kept,  Hhall  bo  pnnished  by  a  iine  of  not  less  than  one 
nor  more  than  twenty-live  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

Si:c.  2.  The  notice  requiretl  by  the  foregoing  8ectiou  nhiiU  bear  upon  its  face  a 
copy  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  upon  its  passage.     [Approve<l  March  24,  1883.] 

AX  ACT  for  the  better  protection  of  property  of  cortain  libraries. 

[Chapter  81,  acts  of  1883.1 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  aa  follows: 

Section'  1.  Section  seventy -nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  throe  of  the  Pnblio 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  Whoever  wilfully  and  malicionsly 
or  wantonly  and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys  a 
book,  plate,  picture,  engraving,  map,  newspa]>er,  magazine,  pamphlet,  mauuscript| 
or  statue  belonging  to  a  law,  town,  city,  or  other  jtublic  or  ineor]»orated  library, 
shall  bo  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than  iilty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  eifect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  March  24,  1883.] 

IMBfS.  • 

AX  ACT  to  protect  personn  uBing  public  libraries  from  disturbance. 

[Acts  of  1885,  chapter  225.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloxes: 

Whoever  will'ully  disturbs  persons  assembled  in  a  ])ublic  library  or  reading  room 
connected  therewith,  by  making  a  noise  or  in  any  other  manner,  during  the  time  in 
which  such  library  or  reading  room  is  open  to  the  i>ublic,  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  tbo  jail  nob  exceeding  thirty  <lays,  or  by  a  tino  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars.     [Ai)proved  May  12,  1885.] 

AX  ACT  concorninff  tho  olcction  v.xmX  the  po^r-r?*  nnd  daties  of  trustees  of  free  public  libraries  or  of 

free  public  libraiivs  and  n'ading  rooms,  in  towns. 

[Acts  of  188S,  ch.ipter  'iQ\.\ 

Be  it  enncfed,  etc.,  asfoUoips: 

8k('TIox  1.  Kvcry  town  which  raises  or  apy»ropriatc8  money  for  the  support  of  a 
free,  jjublic  librury,  or  free  public  library  ami  reading  ro«>m  that  is  owned  by  the 
town,  slmll  at  its  annual  mc^eting,  or  at  a  le^al  town  *neeting  a]>pointed  an<l  notified 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Helectinen,  elect  a  board  of  trnstees.  except  in  cases  where 
surli  library  baa  been  or  may  be  ac(iuired  by  the  town,  in  whole  or  in  i)art,  by  some 
donation  or  boi|nest  containing  otlnr  conditions  or  i)rovision3  for  tho  elections  of  its 
trnst<M'S  or  for  its  care  an<l  management,  which  conditions  have  been  accepted  and 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the  town. 

[Section  2,  amended  by  cliapUir  112,  acin  of  1880] 

Src.  2.  Said  board  of  trnstees  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  ]>cr;^on8  divisible  by 
threu,  not  excenling  nine  in  all,  whirh  th(»  town  may  decide  to  elect,  one-third 
thereof  to  be  e,l<?ct<'d  annually  and  to  eontinne  in  oflice  for  three  years,  except  that 
the  town  sbnll  first  elect  one-third  of  the  trnstees  for  one  y«»ar,  one-third  for  two 
years,  and  one- third  for  three  years,  and  thercaiter  one- third  the  number  annually 
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for  the  term  of  three  years.  No  person  shall  he  ineligihlo  to  serve  upon  said  hoard 
of  trustees  hy  reason  of  sex.  Such  hoard  of  trustees  shall  he  electeil  hy  hallot,  and 
shall  orgauLze  annually  hy  the  choice  of  a  chainnnn  and  secretary  from  their  own 
nuniher. 

Skc.  3.  If  any  person  elected  a  meniher  of  the  hoard  of  trustees,  after  heing  duly 
notified  of  his  election  in  the  manner  in  which  town  ofhcers  are  required  to  be 
notitied,.  refuses  or  neglects  to  accept  said  office,  or  if  any  memher  declines  further 
service,  or  from  chanj^e  of  residence  or  otherwise  becomes  unable  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  board,  the  remaining  members  shall  in  writing  give  notice  of  the  fact 
to  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  the  two  boards  may  thereupon,  after  giving  i)ublic 
notice  of  at  least  one  week,  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  town 
meeting;  and  a  majority  of  the  ballots  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  shall  he  necessary 
to  an  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  trustees  so  elected  hy^  the  town  shall  have  the  entire  custody  and  man- 
agement of  the  library  and  reading  room  and  all  property  owned  hy  the  town 
relating  thereto;  and  all  money  raised  or  appropriated  hy  the  town  for  its  support 
and  maintenance,  and  all  money  or  property  that  the  town  may  receive  by  donation 
from  any  source,  or  by  bequest,  in  behalf  of  said  free  public  library  and  reading 
room,  shall  be  ]>laced  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  he 
expended  or  retained  by  them  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  town  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  its  free  public  library  and  reading  room,  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  each  or  any  donation  or  bequest  accepted  hy  the  town. 

Sec.  5.  In  every  town  which  shall,  by  a  majority  of  the  vot^s  cast  at  its  annual 
town  meeting  or  at  a  legal  town  meeting  appointed  and  notitied  for  that  purpose  hy 
the  selectmen,  so  direct,  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  in  addition  to  the  officers 
named  in  section  two  of  this  act,  elect  from  among  their  own  number  a  treasurer, 
who  shall  give  a  bond  to  the  town  similar  to  the  bond  given  by  the  town  treasurer, 
for  such  an  amount  and  with  such  sureties  as  may  he  satisfactory  to  the  selectmen; 
and  nntil  a  town  directs  otherwise,  the  town  treasurer  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  6.  The  trustees  shall  malvo  an  explicit  report  to  the  town  at  each  annual  town 
meeting  of  all  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  all  the  property  of  the  town 
in  their  care  and  custody,  including  a  statement  of  any  unexpendod  balance  of  money 
they  may  have,  and  of  any  bequests  or  donations  they  may  have  received  and  are 
holding  in  behalf  of  the  town,  with  such  recommendations  in  reference  to  the  same 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  town  to  consider. 

Skc.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  library  associations, 
nor  with  any  library  that  is  or  may  he  organized  and  managed  under  sx)ecial  act  of 
the  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     [Approved  May  4,  1888.] 

1880. 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  election,  powerrt,  nnd  duties  of  trustees  of  free  public  libraries  and  reading 

rooms  in  to^ns. 

[Acts  of  1889,  chapter  112.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etCy  as  follows: 

Section  two(>f  chapter  three  hnndred  an<l  four  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  is  Iicrcby  amended  by  striking  out  iu  line.M  two  and  three  the 
words  "  not  exceeding  nine  in  all,"  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  2.  Said  hoard  of 
trustees  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  divisible  by  three  Avhicli  the  town 
may  decide  to  elect,  one-third  thtreof  to  be  elected  annually  and  to  continue  in  office 
for  three  years,  except  that  the  town  shall  tirst  elect  one-third  of  the  trustees  for  one 
year,  one-third  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  nnd  thereafter  one-third 
the  number  annually  for  the  term  of  three  years.  No  person  shall  be  ineligible  to 
serve  upon  said  board  of  trustees  by  reason  of  sex.  Such  boartl  of  trustees  shall  he 
elected  by  hallot,  and  shall  organize  annually  hy  the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary from  their  own  number:  provided  any  town  having  a  free  public  library  which 
has  heretofore  elected  a  board  of  trustees  to  manage  the  same,  consisting  of  a  number 
divisible  by  three,  and  has  heretofore  elected  annually  one-third  of  said  board  for 
three  years,  may  continue  to  elect  annually  one-third  of  said  board  for  three  years, 
and  the  trustees  iu  offi<'e  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  term  for  which  they  were 
elected  shall  expire,  unless  the  town  shall  vote  otherwise.     [Approved  March  14, 1889.] 

ISOO. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  the  establishment  and  etficiency  of  free  public  libraries. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  followa: 

Skctiox  1.  The  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  shall  appoint 
five  persons,  residents  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  shall  constitute  a  hoard  of  lihrarj 
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commissioners.  Tho  govornor  shall  designate  tbo  chairmau  thereof.  One  membet 
of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  live  years,  one  for  four  years,  oii6 
for  tlireo  years;  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one  year;  and  thereafter  the  term  of 
oflice  of  the  commissioners  shall  bo  five  y«»ar8.  All  vacancies  on  said  board,  whether 
occurrinj;  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council. 

SKr.  2.  Tho  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  said  board  for 
advice  in  rc<:;<ard  to  the  si^retiou  of  books,  tho  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
mat  lei's  ]>crtainin<{  to  the  maintenance  or  administration  of  tholibrury ;  and  the  board 
shall  give  such  advice  in  re<;ard  to  said  matters  as  it  shall  find  practicable.  The 
board  shall  make  a  report  of  its  doings  to  the  general  court  in  .January  of  each  Tear, 
and  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  said  roport  shall  bo  printed  as  cne  of  the  pablic  doca- 
ment  series. 

8kc.  3.  Said  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  expend,  npon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  board  of  library  trustees  of  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  town,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  books  for 
any  such  town  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act;  such  books  to  be  used  by  said 
trustees  for  the  pur|)Ose  of  establishing  a  free  pnblic  library,  and  said  commissionen 
shall  select  and  purchase  all  books  to  be  provided  as  aforesaid. 

8ec.  4.  No  town  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  nntil  such  town  has 
accepted  the  ])rovisious  hereof  at  a  regularly  called  town  meeting,  and  has  elected 
a  board  of  library  trustees  as  provided  in  chapter  three  hundred  and  four  of  the 
acts  of  tho  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  until  said  trustees  shall 
havo  ])rovidod,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  for  the  care, 
custody,  and  distribution  of  the  books  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Si-:c.  5.  Any  town  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  Rh<ill  annually  appropriate 
from  the  dou:  tax  or  shall  otherwise  annually  provide  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
its  free  ])ublic  library,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  if  its  last  assessed  valnntion 
was  one  million  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  if  said 
yalnation  was  less  than  one  million  and  not  less  tban  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  if  said  valuation  was  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  6.  No  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
but  tbo  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for 
clerical  assistance  and  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties;  and  all  sums  expended  under  tho  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  f^om 
the  treasury  after  the  bills  therefor  have  been  approved  by  the  board  and  sent 
to  tho  auditor  of  the  Comnionwealtb,  who  shall  certify  to  the  governor  and  council 
tho  amount  due,  as  in  case  of  all  other  bills  and  accounts  approved  by  him  under  tlM 
provisions  of  law. 

8i:c.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  Iklay  28,  1890.] 
(Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1889-90,  pp.  271-290.) 

[Attfi  of  1892,  chnpter  1:55.] 

Be  it  cnarledy  etc,  asfolloivs: 

The  board  of  library  commissioners  may  expend  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  books  for  the  free  public  library  of  any  town  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed 
six  liundred  thousand  dollars,  which  maintained  a  free  library  before  the  passage 
of  chapter  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety,  and  wbich  has  fully  complied  or  hereafter  fully  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  act. 

MICHIGAN. 

11.3.  Sectiox  1.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organized  town- 
flhii).  which  shall  be  the  projierty  of  the  towushi]),  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  sale 
or  alienation  from  any  cause  whatever.  All  actions  relating  to  such  library,  or  for 
tho  recov<Ty  of  any  penalties  lawfully  established  in  relation  thereto,  shall  be 
brought  in  tbo  name  of  tho  township. 

114.  Sec.  2.  All  persons  who  are  residents  of  the  township  shall  be  entitled  lothe 

{privileges  of  the  township  library,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
awfully  established  in  relation  thereto:  Proiicl(dy  That  persons  residing  within  the 
bouTKlarics  of  any  school  district  in  which  a  district  library  has  been  established 
shall  bo  entitled  to  tho  privileges  of  such  district  library  only. 

115.  Sec.  3.  The  township  board  of  school  inspectors Vhall  have  charge  of  town- 
shij)  library,  and  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township  treasurer  ail  monevs 
appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  township,  and  shall  purchase  t&6 
hooka  and  procure  the  necessary  a])pendages  for  such  library. 
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116.  Sec.  4.  Said  board  eh  all  be  bold  aocountablo  for  tbe  proper  caro  and  preser- 
vation of  tho  township  library,  and  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  safe-keopinff 
of  tho  same,  to  prescribe  the  time  for  taking  and  returning  books,  to  assess  and 
collect  fines  and  penalties  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  said  books,  and  to  establish  all 
other  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  luanjigement  of  tho  library  as  said  board 
shall  deem  pro]>er  or  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  advise. 

117.  Skc.  5.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  cause  the  township  library  to  be 
kept  ?it  some  central  or  eligible  place  in  the  township,  which  it  sliall  determine ;  such 
board  shall  also,  within  ten  days  after  the  annual  township  meeting,  appoint  a  libra- 
rian for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  have  tho  care  and  superintendence  of  said  library, 
who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  school  inspectors  for  the  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  all  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  established  in  relation  to  said  library. 

118.  Sec.  6.  Any  school  district,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  iit  any  annual  mooting,  may 
establish  si  district  library,  and  such  district  shall  be  entitled  to  its  just  proportion 
of  books  from  tbe  library  of  any  township  in  which  it  is  wholly  or  partly  situated, 
to  be  added  to  the  district  library,  and  also  to  its  equitable  share  of  any  library 
moneys  remaining  unexpended  in  any  such  township  or  townships  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  such  district  library,  or  that  shall  thereafter  be  raised  by  tax  in  such 
township  or  townshii>s,  or  that  shall  thereafter  be  ai>portioned  to  tho  township  to  the 
inspectors  of  which  the  annual  rei)ort  of  its  director  is  made. 

119.  Sec.  7.  The  district  board  of  any  school  district  in  which  a  district  library 
may  be  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  have  charge 
of  Buch  library;  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  said  district  board  in  relation 
to  the  district  library,  and  all  moneys  raised  or  apportioned  for  its  8U]»port,  shall  be 
the  santo  as  those  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  are  to  tho  township  librarj'. 

120.  Sec.  8.  The  school  insj)Cctors  shall  give,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  ])ublic  instruction,  such  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  management 
of  tho  townshi])  library  aud  the  library  moneysas  the  8ui»orintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion shall  direct;  and  the  district  board  of  any  school  district  having  a  library  shall 
canse  to  be  given  in  the  annual  report  of  tho  director  to  tho  board  of  school  inspect- 
ors like  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  district  library,  which  items  shall  also  be 
iDclnded  by  the  said  insjiectors  in  their  annual  report. 

121.  Sec'  9.  In  case  the  board  of  school  iuspcctors  of  any  township,  or  the  district 
board  of  any  school  (listrict.  shall  fail  to  make  the  report  rcqnired  by  the  preceding 
section,  or  in  case  it  shall  ap])e:ir  from  the  reports  so  made  that  any  township  or  school 
district  has  failed  to  use  tlio  library  money  in  strict  accordance  with  tho  ])rovisions 
of  law,  such  townshi))  or  district  shall  forfeit  its  share  of  the  library  moneys  th.at 
are  ajiportioned,  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  other  townships 
and  districts  in  th«^  county  as  h«*roinafter  provided:  iVonrfcrf,  That  in  townships 
"where  the  boards  thereof  shall  dt'tennine  and  re|>ort  to  the  superintendent  that  the 
public  will  be  better  served  by  using  the  said  money  for  general  school  jairposes  no 
snch  forfeiture  shall  occur. 

122.  Sec.  10.  The  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction  shall  annually,  and  i)rcvious 
to  the  tenth  day  of  May,  transmit  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  a  statement  of  the 
townshi]is  in  his  couuty  that  are  entitled  to  receive  lihrary  moneys,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  each  of  such  townshi])s  between  the  ages  of  live  an<l  twenty  years 
as  shall  appear  from  the  re])orts  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  for  the  schoolyear 
last  crding;  said  clerk  shall  iile  su<'h  statement  in  his  oilico  and  shall  forthwith 
furnish  a  coi>y  thereof  to  the  county  tn*asurer. 

123.  Sec.  11.  The  clear  i)rocee<ls  of  all  fin<'S  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws  of 
this  State  and  for  penalties,  or  uy>on  any  rerogni/.anco  in  criminal  i>roceedings,  and 
all  equivalents  for  exiMuptious  [exemption  ]  from  military  duty,  when  colle<'ted  in  any 
county  anil  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  together  with  all  moneys  heretofore  c(d- 
lected  an<l  ]»aid  into  said  treasury  on  account  of  such  fines  or  equivalents  and  not 
alrea4ly  ap]>roprii»ted  fapi)ortioned],  shall  be  ap])ortioncd  by  the  county  treasurer, 
before  the  lirst  day  of  .lune  in  each  year,  among  the  several  townshii)8  in  the  county 
according  to  the  number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  tive  and  twenty 
years,  ivs  shown  by  the  statcuient  of  the  superintendent  of  ])ublic  instruction  pro- 
vided for  in  tho  ])re(eding  section,  whith  money  shall  be  exclusively  a]>plied  to  the 
8n])port  of  th(^  townshi))  and  district  libraries,  and  to  no  other  ])urpose:  Prorided, 
That  from  and  after  January  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two,  such 
money  may  be  used  for  general  s(diool  purposes  in  any  township  wherein  the  town- 
ship board  thereof  shall  so  (leteniiine. 

121.  Sec.  12.  The  qualified  voters  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  at  any 
annual  township  meeting,  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  support  of  libraries  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  qualilied  voters  of  any  school  dis- 
trict in  which  a  district  lihrary  shall  bo  established  shall  have  power,  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  such  distriet,  to  vote  a  district  tax  for  the  8U]>port  of  said  district  library. 
When  any  tax  authorized  by  this  section  shall  have  been  voted,  it  shall  bo  reported 
to  the  supervisor,  levied,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  towushix)  and 
school  district  taxes. 
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125.  Sec.  J3.  Tlio  district  hoard  of  any  school  district  may  donate  or  Bell  any 
lihrary  hook  or  hooks  helonging  to  snch  district  to  the  hoard  of  school  inspccton  of 
tho  toVnship  or  townships  iu  which  said  district  is  wholly  or  partly  sitaated,  which 
hook  or  hooks  shall  thereafter  form  a  part  of  the  toymship  library.  [Chapter  X^ 
school  laws  of  1893.] 

MINNESOTA. 

Par.  239.  (School  lihrary  list.)  The  superintendent  of  puhlic  instruction  and  the 
presidentH  of  the  normal  schools  of  this  State  are  directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  books, 
to  he  amended  from  time  to  time,  suitable  for  scliool  libraries,  to  include  books  of 
reference,  history,  biography,  literature,  political  economy,  agriculture,  travel,  and 
natural  science;  they  shall  "advertise  in  at  least  two  leading  papers  for  the  lowest 
rates  at  Avhich  sellers  will  fill  orders  of  school  districts  for  books  selected  from  this 
list,  and  make  contracts  accordingly  with  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years.     (1887,  c.  121,  $  1.) 

240.  (iState  aid.)  Any  school  district  having  purchased  under  this  contract  any  one 
year  a  selection  of  hooks  from  the  list  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  fetate 
superintendent  of  puhlic  instruction,  and  having  provided  for  their  care  a  suitable 
bookcase,  and  for  their  distribution  by  the  appointment  of  a  librarian,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  suitable  rules  and  regulations,  and  having  forwarded  a  certified  state- 
ment of  the  same  through  the  county  superintendent,  with  his  endorsement,  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  make  requisition  upon  the  State  auditor 
for  one-half  the  amount  to  be  exx>ended,  who  shall  issue  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said 
district  for  said  amount. 

Provided^  firstf  That  no  district  shall  receive  more  than  twenty  dollars  upon  the 
first  statement,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  upon  the  second  statement,  nor  more  than 
five  dollars  upon  any  subsequent  statement. 

Provided,  second,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the  provision  immediat'ely  preceding, 
each  township  organization  of  scoools  shall  be  estimated  as  equal  to  four  districts, 
and  shall  be  entitlsd  to  a  proportionate  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a  school  library. 

Provided,  third,  That  whenever  the  county  superint^^ndent  shall  make  report  to  the 
superiut^ndent  of  public  instruction  that  upon  satisfactory  investigation  he  finds 
that  the  hooks  of  any  district  are  not  properly  cared  for  or  properly  used,  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  exclude  or  suspend  such  distriet  from  the  benefits  of  this  act.     (Id.,  ^  2.) 

241.  (Statement.)  No  more  than  one  statement  shall  be  made  by  any  one  district 
in  any  one  school  year.     (Id.,  $  3.) 

242.  (Fund.)  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
he  necessary  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act,  is  hereby  annually  appropriated. 
(Id.,  ^  i.)     [School  laws  of  Minnesota,  1891.] 

MISSOURI. 

Skctiox  7979,  item  5.  To  vote  such  a  sum  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  pup- 
chaso  of  hooks  for  a  district  library. 

Skc.  8089.  (Duties,  restrictions,  and  liability  of  hoard.)  The  board  shall,  except  as 
herein  provided,  perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
liabilities  as  the  hoards  of  other  school  districts  acting  under  the  general  school 
laws  of  the  State:  Provided,  however^  TJiat  in  cities  as  hereinafter spo<"ified  the  board 
of  education  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  library  for  tho  use  of  the 
puhlic  school  district  therein,  and  to  appropriate  sucli  sums  as  they  may  deem  proper 
for  tho  support  thereof,  not  to  exceed  in  anyone  year  two  tlmusand  five  hundred 
dollars  for  cities  of  twenty  thousand  and  un<ler  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  not  to  excei'd  five  hundred  dollars  for  cities  of  five  thousand  and  under  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  cities  of 
one  thousand  and  under  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  poi>nlation  to  be  determined 
by  the  last  United  States  or  municipal  census.     (Laws,  1893,  p.  250,  amended.) 

NEBRASKA. 

AN  ACT  to  autborize  iuoorporatod  towns  and  cities  tx>  establish  and  maintain  free  pnbllo  librarias 

and  reading  rooms. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Xehraska  : 

Skctiox  1.  The  city  or  town  council  of  each  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  have 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  a  ]>ublic  lil»rjiry  and  reading  room  for  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  city  or  town,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  mor<'  than  one  mill  on 
tho  dollar  annually,  to  bo  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  as  other  taxes  of  said 
city  or  town,  and  to  be  known  as  the  library  fund. 

8ec.  2.  When  any  city  or  town  council  shall  have  decided  by  ordinance  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  under  this  act,  they  shall  elect  a 
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library  hoard  of  nino  directors,  to  l»c  clioscn  from  the  <:iti/ens  at  larpo ,  of  which 
board  neither  the  mayor  nor  any  memher  of  the  city  (^r  town  council  shall  bo  a 
member.  8nch  directors,  first  elected,  shall  hold  their  office,  three  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  throe  for  the  term  of  two  years,  :ind  three  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from 
the  first  day  of  Jnly  following  their  appointment,  and  three  directors  shall  be  cliosen 
annually  thereafter;  and  in  cases  of  vacancies  by  resi^jnat ion,  removal,  or  otherwise 
the  council  shall  till  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  no  director  shall  receive 
any  pay  or  compensation  for  any  services  rendered  as  a  member  of  such  board,  and 
Buch  directors  shall  give  such  bond  as  the  council  may  retjuire. 

Skc.  3.  Such  directors  shall,  immediately  after  their  a])pointment,  m«*etand  organ- 
ize, by  electing  one  of  their  number  ]>resident,  and  such  other  oliirers  as  may  be 
necessary.  Five  of  such  board  shall  be  a  qtiorum.  They  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  adopt  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  for  the 
government  of  the  library  and  reading  room  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  subject  to 
8ui»ervi8ion  and  control  of  the  city  or  town  council,  and  not  in<"onsistent  with  this 
act.  They  shall  have  exclusive  control  of  expenditures  of  all  moneys  collected  or 
donated  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund  and  of  the  renting  or  construction  of  any. 
library  building,  the  euporvision,  care,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms,  or  build- 
ingn,  constmcted,  leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  puqiose. 

Sec.  1.  Any  tax  levied  or  collected  or  funds  donated  thereto  shall  be  kept  for  the 
nse  of  such  library  separate  and  apart  from  other  funds  of  said  rity  or  town  and 
shall  be  drawn  npon  by  the  proi>er  officers  upon  the  authenticate<l  vouchers  of  the 
library  board  and  shall  not  be  used  or  disturbed  for  any  other  i)urpose. 

Sec.  5.  The  library  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  lease  grounds;  to  erect,'' 
lease,  or  occupy  an  appropriate  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  library;  to 
appoint  a  suitable  librarian  and  assistants,  to  fix  their  <'ompensation,  and  to  remove 
their  appointments  at  pleasure;  and  shall  have  jmwer  to  establish  regulations  for 
the  government  of  such  library  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  preservation  and 
to  maintain  its  usefulness  and  efficiency,  and  to  fix  and  impose  by  general  rules 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  trespasses  or  injury  ujjon  or  to  the  library  grounds, 
rooms,  books,  or  other  property,  or  failure  to  return  any  book,  or  for  violation  of  any 
by-law  or  regulation;  and  shall  have  and  exercise  such  power  as  may  bo  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  aot,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public 
library  and  reading  room. 

Sec.  6.  Every  library  and  reading  room  established  under  this  act  shall  be  for- 
ever free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  subject  always  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  the  library  board  mny  adopt  to  render  said  library  and 
reading  room  of  the  greatest  use  tothe  inhabitants  of  said  city  or  town,  and  the 
board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading  rooms  any  person  who 
shall  wilfully  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  withVules  and  regulations  established  for 
the  government  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  The  library  board  shall,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  June  in  each 
year,  make  a  report  to  the  city  or  town  council  of  the  condition  of  their  trust  on  the 
nrst  day  of  June  in  su<-h  year,  showing  all  moneys  received  and  expende<l,  the  num- 
ber of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand,  newsi)apers  and  current  literature  subscribed 
for  or  donated  to  the  reading-room  department;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
ordered  by  purchase,  gift,  or  obtained  during  the  year,  and  the  number  lost  or  miss* 
ing;  the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  and  character  of  books  loaned 
or  issued,  with  such  statistics,  information,  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of 
general  interest,  or  as  the  city  or  town  council  may  require,  which  report  shall  be 
verified  by  affidavit  of  the  proper  officers  of  said  board. 

Sec.  8.  Any  by-law  or  reyjulation  established  by  the  library  board  may  be  amended 
or  annulled  by  the  councilof  said  city  or  town. 

Sec.  9.  Tenalties  imposed  or  accruing  by  any  by-law  or  regulation  of  the  library 
board  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  acti(m  before  the  police  judge,  or  any  justice  of  the 
peare,  or  other  court  having  jurisdiction;  such  action  to  be  instituted  in  the  name 
of  the  "library  board  of  the  city  or  town  library,"  and  moneys  collected  in  such 
action  shall  bo  forth  witli  jdaccd  in  the  city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  may  make  any  donation  of  money  or  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
•nch  library,  and  the  title  to  property  so  donated  may  bo  made  to  and  shall  vest  in 
the  library  board,  and  their  successors  in  office,  and  such  board  shall  thereby  become 
the  owners  thereof  in  trust  to  the  uses  of  the  public  library  of  such  city  or  town. 

Sec.  11.  The  j)roperty  of  such  library  shall  be  exempt  from  execution,  and  shall 
also  ])e  exempt  from  taxation  as  other  public  property. 

Sec.  12.  The  library  board  shall  have  power  to  authorize  any  circulating  library, 
reading  matter,  or  work  of  art,  of  any  private  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  publie  library  rooms,  to  be  drawn  or  used  outside  of  the  rooms 
only  on  payment  of  such  fee  or  membership  as  the  perstm,  corx)oration.  or  association 
owning  the  same  may  require.  Deposits  may  be  removed  by  the  owner  thereof  at 
pleasure,  but  the  books  or  other  reading  matter  so  deposited  in  the  rooms  of  any 
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Biicli  piiMic  librriry  Hliall  be  separately  and  distiuctly  niar1ve«l,  and  kept  npon  Rliclves 
apart  from  the  books  ol'  tbo  public  city  or  town  library,  and  every  sucIj  private  or 
associate  library,  or  other  property  so  dei)osite<l  in  any  juiblic  library,  wbile  so 
placctl  or  remaining  shall  be  subject  to  use  nud  reading  within  the  library  ruom 
without  charge  by  any  person  an  inhabitant  of  8aid  city  or  town,  and  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  free  library.     [Approved  rebruary  17,  A.  1).  1877.     Laws  of  Nebraska,  1877.] 

AX  ACT  rt-idalint'  the  .St«tt'  library. 

'Sixrnox  1.  Be  It  macled  by  the  Icfilshtturc  of  the  Slate  of  Xetn'aska,  Tliat  tlio  1i«>ok8, 
paniphbits.  maj>s,  and  charts  bclou^iug  ti»  the  State,  now  in  The  Stale  libniiy,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  bo  acbled  to  the  same,  shall  const iiiite  the  State  library. 

Si:c.  L*.  There  shall  be  two  <iivisions  of  the  State  library,  one  of  which  shall  embrace 
all  miscellaneous  works,  bookH,  ])amphlets,  maps  and  chaits,  and  the  bt^it.ites  and 
other  books  rettuired  by  law,  to  be  depobitcd  in  the  ollice  of  the  ttccret;try  of  btate, 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  miscellaneous  division  •)f  the  State  library,  wldi  h  shall  be 
kept  under  the  charge  of  the  S4cretary  of  state,  and  of  which  he  shall  be  librarian. 
The  other  shall  embrace  all  books  of  re]>orts,  and  other  law  books,  and  Kbail  be 
kno^\n  as  the  law  division  of  the  State  library,  which  shall  be  kept  under  the  charge 
of  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  which  he  shall  be  librarian. 

Si:c.  3.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  aiulitor  shall  constitute  a  board  <»f 
directors  of  the  miscellaneous  division,  and  the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  director.-*  of  the  law  division  of  the  State  library. 

SivC.  1.  Kach  board  of  directors  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  division  of  the  library  under  their 
direction  as  they  may  elect  ])roper,  and  may  ])rcscribe  penalties  for  any  violations 
thereof,  which  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  nonreturn  or  injury 
of  any  books. 

Se<.\  5.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  State  library  by  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  its  ofiicers  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  by  the  otTicers  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  State,  and  judges  of  the  s\iprenie  court  and  distriet 
courts;  and  no  other  person  shall  be  ]ieruiitted  to  take  or  detain  from  the  library 
mere  th:in  two  miscellaneous  works  at  one  time,  or  take  the  same  away  from  the 
ca])itol. 

Skc.  0.  Kach  librarian  shall  cause  to  be  ke])t  a  register  of  all  books  issued  aud 
returned  at  the  time  tliey  shall  be  so  issued  and  returned,  and  none  of  the  books, 
exce])t  the  laws,  journals,  aud  reports  of  this  State,  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
lil>rary.  shall  be  detained  more  than  ten  days,  and  all  the  books  taken  out  by  oHicers 
or  members  of  the  legisbiture  shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Six\  7.  If  any  person  injure  or  fail  to  return  any  book  tiikcn  from  the  librar3',  he 
shall  iorfeit  and  ])ay  to  the  librarian  of  the  division  to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  use 
of  the  lilu'ary,  double  the  value  thereof,  or  of  the  set  to  which  it  belongs,  if  a  set  is 
broken  by  Its  lo^s,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action,  in  the  name  of  the  pco]de  of  the 
State,  in  any  court  of  coiii]>etent  jurisdiction ;  and  before  tln^  auditor  snail  issue  Ilia 
warrant  in  favor  of  any  ])erson  autliori/.tMl  to  take  books  from  the  lilirary  for  the 
value  of  his  services  or  amount  of  his  swlary  hu  shall  besatislied  thatsueli  person 
has  returned  all  books  taken  Iroin  the  libriiry  or  settled  lor  the  s:ime;  otherwise  he 
shall  deduct  all  accounts  f(U'  the  detention  or  injury  of  s-.ich  bo(dvS. 

Skc.  8.  Kach  librarian  shall,  on  or  belori*  the  twentieth  day  of  December  in  each 
year,  report  to  the  governor  the  condition  of  the  division  umlcr  his  charge,  stating 
the  number  of  volumes  contaiucd  therein,  the  nuuilu'r  of  volumes  i)urch.tsed  «lnring 
the  ]»ast  year,  an<l  the  co -t  thereof,  the  number  of  volumes  rcceive«l  by  donation,  the 
number  of  volumes  injured,  or  not  returned,  if  any.  antl  the  amount  received  in  com- 
pensation therefor,  and  such  suggestions  and  further  inlormation  as  may  be  deemi^d 
by  him  desirabb;. 

Skc.  I).  The  librarian  of  ea<h  division  of  the  library  shall  give  bond  to  the  ]>eople 
of  the  State,  in  tluj  sum  of  live  thousand  (bdlars  each,  with  good  and  suflicieut 
sureties,  to  be  apjjrovi-d  by  the  board  of  dir<Mtors  of  their  respictive  division,  con- 
dition(Ml  for  the  faithful  jierforinanii*  of  tin;  duties  of  their  respective  othces,  which 
bonds  shall  Im^  lihMl  in  the  otliec  of  the  State  amlitor. 

Skc.  10.  Kach  librarian  shall  receive  for  his  servicj-s  the  sinu  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  i)aid  quarterly,  and  the  State  au<lit»>r  is  authorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  amounts  as  tbi'y  become  due. 

Si:c.  11.  Two  hundri'd  dollars  shall  br  annual ly  ]»aid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for 
the  use  of  tin?  library,  one  half  to  each  division,  wbich  anjount,  together  with  the 
amount.',  received  from  fines  and  forfeitures  uiidtr  tins  act.  shall  be  annually  expended 
iu  the  purchase  of  additional  books,  under  tlur  direction  of  the  board  of  dircct(»i*s. 

Skc.  VJ.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  librarian  to  cause  each  book  in  his  division  to 
bo  labeled  with  a  jirinted  or  stamped  label  containing  the  words,  **  Nebraska  State 
Library,"  and  also  to  write  the  same  words  on  the  thirtieth  page  of  each  volume. 
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Sec.  13.  Tho  directors  of  the  law  diviKion  of  the  State  library  may  sell  or  exchange 
any  Biirpltis  or  diipliciite  sets  of  reports  or  law  Ixioks  in  such  division  of  the  library, 
ami  U'^o  the  money  arising  from  huc^  sale  in  purchasing  other  law  books  or  reports  for 
BQch  library. 

8i:c.  M.  If  either  librarian  shall  permit  or  allow  any  person  not  authorized  by  this 
act  to  remove  a  book  from  tho  library,  ho  Khali  bo  liable  on  conviction  thereof  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  livo  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  every  book  so  taken. 

Sko.  16.  Chapter  32,  entitled  Library  of  jKirt  one  (1)  of  the  Revised  Statiitos, 
approved  in  1866,  and  also  an  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  create  the  office  of  State 
liltrarian,  and  to  define  tho  duties  of  the  same,*'  approved  Juno  22,  1807,  are  hereby 
repealed:  Proridfd,  hoicerei\  That  no  causes  of  action  for  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeit- 
ures, and  no  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  to  which  any  person  may  have  become 
liable  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  tho  chapter  or  of  tho  act  hereby  repealed,  shall 
be  barred  or  in  any  manner  aficcted  by  this  act;  bnt  such  actions  and  prosecutions 
may  be  commenced  and  carried  on  aa  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  17.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  tho  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
[Approved  March  3,  1871.     Laws  of  Nebraska,  1870-7L] 

NEW  HAMrSHIRE. 
fi:ke  runuc  LiiutAiiiES. 

SrCTiox  21.  The  governor,  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  shall 
appoint  four  persons,  residents  of  tho  State,  who,  together  with  the  State  librarian, 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  library  conmnsslouers.  Tho  governor  shall  designate 
tho  chairman  thereof.  Two  members  of  tho  boar<l  shall  bo  appointed  for  the  term 
of  four  years  and  two  for  two  years,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  com- 
missioners shall  be  two  years.  All  vacancies  on  tho  board  shall  bo  filled  by  the 
governor,  with  tho  consent  of  tho  council. 

Skc.  22.  Tho  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  tho  board  for 
advice  in  regard  to  tho  selection  of  books,  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  maiutenanco  or  administration  of  the  library;  and  the 
hoard  shall  give  such  advice  in  regard  to  tho  matters  as  it  shall  find  practicable. 
The  board  shall  make  a  rejiort  of  its  doings  to  the  legislature  biennially,  which  shall 
be  printed  in  tho  report  of  tho  State  librarian. 

Sec.  23.  Tho  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directi>d  to  expend,  upon  tho  appli- 
cation of  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  owned  and  controlled  bv  tho  town, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ono  hundred  dollars  for  J)ooks  for  such  town  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  these  provisions,  such  books  to  bo  used  by  the  town  for  tho  purpose  of 
establishing  a  free  ])ublic  library;  and  tho  commissioners  shall  select  and  purchase 
all  books  to  bo  so  i)rovided. 

Sec.  21.  No  town  shall  bo  eu titled  to  tho  benefits  of  these  provisions  relative 
-to  free  public  libraries,  until  such  town  has  accepted  the  ])rovisions  at  a  regularly 
called  town  meeting,  and  until  tho  town  shall  have  provided  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  tho  board  of  commissioners  for  tho  care,  custody,  and  distribution  of  the 
books  fnruishe<l  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sec.  25.  Any  town  acr«»pti]ig  tho  provisions  aforesaid  shall  annually  appropriate 
for  tho  use  and  mainteuanco  of  its  IVeo  public  library,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars if  its  last  assesse*!  valuation  was  one  million  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not 
less  than  tw«»nty-fivc  dollars  if  th(»  valuation  was  l<\ss  than  ono  million  and  not  less 
than  two  hun<lred  and  fifty  thonsan<l  <lollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars 
if  tho  valuation  was  b-ss  tliau  two  hundred  autl  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  26.'  Tho  board  <  f  library  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation,  bat 
shall  bo  allowed  such  reasonable  sum  for  clerical  assistance  and  other  necessary 
expenses,  in  the  discharge  of  its  <luties,  as  tho  governor  and  council  shall  determine, 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year;  and  all  sums  expended  under 
tho  ]>rovisi(»ns  of  this  a<t  shall  be  i>aid  from  tho  State  treasury  after  tho  bills  there- 
for have  becni  a]>i>rov«'d  by  the  board  and  by  the?  governor  and  council. 

CiiAi'TKR  11.  Section  1.  Tho  secretary  of  state  shall  j)rocuro  and  furnish  to  each 
public  library  in  this  State  and  tho  Soldiers'  Home  one  co])y  of  each  history  of  New 
Hampshire  organizations  in  tho  Avar  of  the  rebellion  which  is  not  out  of  print,  and 
has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  aid  only  of  such  libraries  as  are  regularly  open  for  the 
nse  of  the  public  in  tho  towns  and  cities  where  they  may  bo  located  and  which  are 
dnly  designated  as  jmblic  libraries,  entitled  to  receivo  State  publications  by  the 


1  Section  26  priulcd  an  uniended  by  the  le^^islaturd  of  1803. 
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governor  and  council,  in  accord.iuoe  -with  existing  laws,  on  the  first  day  of  Febmary 
next  following  the  publication  of  surh  liistory. 

Skc.  3.  Tills  act  Hhall  take  effort  upon  its  pai^sage.  [Approved  March  12,  1891. 
Public  Statutes  of  New  Hamjjshire,  1891.  Also  annual  report  of  board  of  library 
commissioners  of  Now  Ilampshiro  for  189^1,  pp.  75-77.] 

NEW  JERSEY. 

SCIKKIL  LIBKARIE8. 

102.  The  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  upon  the  order  of  the  State  superiuteudent 
of  e<lucation,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  over  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, out  of  the  inconio  of  the  school  fund,  to  every  )>ublic  school  for  which  there 
shall  liavo  been  raised  by  subscription  or  entertainment  a  like  sum  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  establish  in  such  school  a  school  library  and  to  procure  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus;  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  annually,  upon  a  like 
order,  to  the  said  public  school,  u])on  condition  that  there  shall  have  been  rained  by 
subscription  or  entertainment  a  like  sum  for  such  year  for  the  purposes  aiorei«aid. 

193.  In  all  school  districts  where  there  are  more  than  one  schoolhouse,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  receive  from  the  State  treasury,  as  in  said  bill  directed,  the  sum  prescribed 
to  be  paid  to  each  schoolhoase,  and  that  such  district  shall  have  power  to  consoli- 
date and  establish  a  library  in  one  place  in  said  district  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  board  of  edacation  or  snch  power  as  has  control  of  the  x>ablic  schools  iu  said 
district. 

191.  The  selection  of  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  trasteea 
of  such  district. 

195.  The  school  trustees  of  each  district  shall  make  proper  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management,  use,  and  sale-keeping  of  such  libraries. 

19G.  Whenever,  in  any  county  in  this  State,  there  shall  have  been  raised  by  sab* 
scription  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishmeut  of 
a  library  of  pe<lagogical  books  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  public  schools  in  soch 
county,  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  upon  the  order  of  the  State  superiuteudent 
of  ]>ublic  instruction,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  oue  hun- 
dred dollars,  out  of  tho  income  of  the  school  fund,  to  the  county  suxierinteudent  of 
said  county;  and  the  further  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually  thereafter,  upon  a  like 
order,  upon  conditions  that  th<;re  shall  have  been  raised  by  subscription  a  like  sum 
for  such  j'ear  for  the  puriioso  aforesaid. 

197.  Thect)unty  superintendent  and  three  teachers  of  public  schools  in  such  county, 
appoint^id  by  him,  shall  i!uustituto  a  committed'  for  the  selection  of  said  books  and 
the  ne<'essary  api»aratus  and  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  mauage- 
ment,  use,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  libraries. 

198.  The  governor*  the  State  comptroller,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorize<l,  u])on  its  x)ublication,  to  purchase  and 
pay  for,  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  ap]>ropriated,  as  many  copies  of  a  political 
and  le>;isIativo  history  of  the  State  for  the  last  twenty-iive  years,  now  being  prepared 
by  William  Edgar  Sackett,  as  they  may  deem  iiroper  for  distribution  among  the  public 
school  libraries  of  this  State.     (School  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1895.) 

NEW  YORK. 

35.  (Public  and  free  libraries  and  museums.)  All  provisions  of  sections  35  to  51 
shall  apply  e<iually  to  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  word  '' library ''  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  reference  and  circulating  libraries  and  reading  rooms. 

30.  (Kstablishnient.)  By  majority  vote  at  any  electi<m,  any  city,  village,  town, 
school  district,  or  other  body  authorized  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  or  by  vote  of  its 
common  council,  any  city,  or  by  vote  of  its  trustees,  any  village,  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  free  public  library,  with  or  without  branches,  either  by  itself  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  body  authorized  to  maintain  such  libiary.  Whenever  twenty- 
five  taxpayers  shall  so  petition,  the  <iuc8tion  of  providing  library  facilities  shall  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  election  or  meeting  at  which  taxes  may  bo  voted,  provided  that 
duo  j>ublic  notice  shall  have  been  given  of  the  pro])Ose<l  action. 

37.  (Subsidies.)  By  similar  vote  money  may  be  granted  toward  tho  support  of 
libraries  not  owned  by  the  ]>ublic,  but  maintained  for  its  welfare  and  free  use:  Pro- 
vidt'dy  That  such  libraries  shall  be  subject  to  the  in8i)ection  of  the  regents  and  regis- 
tered by  them  as  maintaining  a  i»roi»er  standard;  that  the  regents  shall  certify  what 
number  of  the  books  circulated  are  of  such  a  <'haracter  as  to  merit  a  grant  of  public 
money,  and  that  tho  amount  granted  yearly  to  libraries  on  tho  basis  of  circulation 
shall  not  exceed  ten  cents  for  each  volume  of  the  circulation  thus  certified  by  the 
regents. 

38.  (Taxes.)  Taxes  in  addition  to  those  otlnrwise  authorized  may  be  voted  by  any 
authority  named  in  section  36;  and  for  any  purpose  sx)cciiied  in  sections  3G  and  37,  and 
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Bhall,  unless  otherwise  clirertefl  by  such  \  oto,  "be  considered  as  aniiuul  appropriations 
therefor  till  changed  by  further  vote,  and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  yearly,  or  as 
directed,  as  are  other  general  taxes;  and  all  money  received  from  taxes  oV  other 
Bonrcea  for  such  library  shall  be  kept  as  a  separate  library  fund,  and  expended  only 
under  direction  of  the  library  trustees  on  properly  cauthenticated  vouchers. 

39.  (Trustees.)  Such  libr.iries  shall  bo  managed  by  trustees,  who  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  trustees  of  other  educational  institutions  of  the  university  as  defined 
in  this  act:  Provided j  Unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  charter,  that  the  number  of 
trustees  shall  bo  live;  that  they  shall  be  elected  by  the  legal  voters,  except  that  in 
cities  they  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  common  council, 
from  citizens  of  reco^ized  fitness  for  such  position ;  that  the  first  trustt^es  determine 
hv  lot  whose  terra  of  office  shall  exi)ire  each  year,  and  that  a  new  trustee  shall  be 
efect'ed  or  appointed  annually,  to  serve  for  five  years. 

40.  (Incori»oration.)  Within  one  month  after  taking  office  the  first  board  of 
trustees  shall  apply  to  the  regents  for  a  charter  in  accordance  with  the  vote  estab- 
lishing the  library. 

41.  (Reports.)  JEvery  library  or  museum  which  receives  State  aid  or  enjoys  any 
exemption  from  taxation  or  other  privilege  not  usually  accorded  to  business  cor- 
porations shall  make  the  report  required  by  25  of  this  act,  and  such  report  shall 
relieve  the  institution  from  making  any  report  now  required  by  statute  or  charter  to 
be  made  to  the  legislature,  or  to  any  department,  court,  or  other  authority  of  the 
State.  These  reports  shall  bo  summarized  and  transmitted  to  the  legislature  by  the 
regents  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  library  and  State  museum. 

42.  (Use.)  Every  library  established  under  this  act  shall  be  forever  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  which  establishes  it,  subject  always  to  rules  of  the 
library  trustees,  who  shall  have  authority  to  exclude  any  person  who  wilfully 
violates  such  rules;  and  the  trust«*es  may,  under  such  conditions  as  they  think 
expedient,  extend  the  privileges  of  the  library  to  persons  living  outside  such  locality. 

43.  (Injuries  to  property.)  Whoever  intentionally  injures,  defaces,  or  destroys  any 
property  belonging  to  oV  deposited  in  any  incorporated  library,  reading  room, 
museum,  or  other  educational  institution,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a 
State  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  in  a  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
impiisonment. 

44.  (Detention.)  Whoever  wilfully  detains  any  book,  newspaper,  magazine,  pam- 
phlet, manuscript,  or  other  property  belonging  to  any  public  or  incorporated  library, 
reading  room,  museum,  or  oth«*r  educational  institution,  for  thirty  daj'S  after  notice 
in  writiug  to  return  the  same,  given  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  by  the  rules 
of  such  institution  such  article  or  other  property  may  be  kept,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  said  notice  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  copy  of 
this  section. 

45.  (Transfer  of  libraries.)  Any  corporation,  association,  school  district,  or  com- 
bination of  districts  may,  by  legal  vote  duly  approved  by  the  regents,  transfer  the 
ownership  and  control  of  its  library,  with  all  its  ai)pnrtenances,  to  any  public  library 
in  the  university,  and  thereafter  said  public  library  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
money,  books,  or  other  property  from  the  State  or  other  sources  to  which  said  cor- 
poration, association,  or  school  district  would  have  been  entitled  but  for  such  trans- 
fer, and  the  trustees  or  bodj'  making  the  transfer  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility  pertaining  to  proj)erty  thus  transferred. 

46.  (Local  neglect.)  If  the  local  authorities  of  any  library  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  State  money  fail  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  public  usefulness  of  its  books, 
the  regeuts  shall  in  writing  notify  the  trustees  of  said  library  what  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  State's  requirements,  an<l  on  such  notice  all  its  rights  to  further  grants  of 
money  or  books  from  the  State  shall  be  suspended  until  the  regents  certify  that  the 
requireiiK-nts  have  been  met;  and  if  said  trustees  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  such  requin'unnts  within  sixty  days  after  servic(^  of  such  notice,  the  regents 
maj'  remov(»  them  from  oflice  and  thereafter  all  books  and  other  library'  property 
whollj'  or  in  x>art  paid  for  from  State  money  shall  bo  under  the  full  an<l  direct  control 
of  the  regents  Avho,  as  shall  seem  best  for  public  interests,  may  appoint  new  trustees 
to  carry  on  the  library,  or  may  store  it  or  distribute  its  books  to  other  libraries. 

47.  (Loans  of  books  from  State.)  Under  such  rules  as  the  regents  may  prescribe, 
they  may  lend  from  the  State  library,  duplicate  department,  or  from  books  specially 
given  or  b<iught  for  this  purpose,  selections  of  hooks  for  a  limited  time  to  any  public 
library  in  this  State  under  visitation  of  the  regents,  or  to  any  community  not  yet 
having  «'stablished  such  library,  but  which  has  conformed  to  the  conditions  required 
for  such  loans. 

48.  (Advice  and  instruction  from  State  library'  officers.)  The  trustees  or  librarian 
or  any  citizen  interested  in  any  public  library  in  this  State  shall  bo  entitled  to  ask 
from  the  officers  of  the  Stato  library  any  needed  advice  or  instruction  as  to  a  library 
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buildiiiK*  furnitiiro  and  equi])ment,  p^ovrrnment  nnd  service,  rales  for  reailers,  t;elect- 
iiig,  biiyin;:^.  catalognin;:,  shelving,  lemlin^  books,  or  any  other  matter  |>ertaiiiiiig  to 
the  establishment,  n'or;;anization,  or  administration  of  a  ]Hib]ic  librar3\  The  r(*^*ut« 
may  provide  for  giving  sn<-h  advice  an<l  instruction  cither  ]>or8onally  or  tliroiigh 
printed  matter  antl  correspondence,  either  by  the  State  library  Bt^flf  or  by  a  library 
commission  of  competent  experts  appointed  by  the  regents  to  serve  without  salary. 
The  regents  may,  on  request,  select  or  hny  books,  or  furnish  instead  of  money  appor- 
tioned, or  may  make  exchanges  and  loans  through  the  duplicate  department  of  the 
State  library.  Such  asaistauce  shall  be  free  to  residents  of  tiiis  Stale  as  far  as  prao- 
tieable,  but  the  regents  may,  iu  their  discretion.  <*h:n*ge  a  proper  fee  to  nouresideuts  or 
for  assistance  of  a  personal  nature  or  for  other  ri.Mson  not  ])roperly  an  expense  to  the 
State,  but  which  may  be  autliorized  for  the  accommodation  of  us<'rs  of  the  library. 

•10.  (Tse  of  fees  and  fines.)  The  regents  may  use  receipts  from  f«  ea,  tines,  gifts  from 
private  sources,  or  sale  of  regents*  bulh^tins  autl  similar  print^'d  matter,  for  buying 
books  or  for  any  other  ])roper  exjtenses  of  carrying  on  their  work. 

50.  (Ap]n»rtionTneut  of  public  library  money.)  Sucli  sum  as  shall  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  as  public  library  money  shall  be  paid  annually  by  the 
treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  tlie  controller,  from  the  income  of  the  l-niied  St^ites 
d<'iK)sit  fuuil,  according  to  an  a]>portionmcnt  to  be  made  fur  the  benefit  of  free  libra- 
ries by  the  regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  authenticat-ed  by  their  s«*al: 
Provided^  That  none  of  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those  approved  or 
8ele<*ted  and  furnished  by  the  regents;  that  no  locality  shall  share  in  the  apportion 
meut  unless  it  shall  raise  and  u>«c  for  the  same  purpose  not  less  than  unequal  aniitnut 
from  taxation  or  other  local  sources;  that  for  any  part  of  the  apportionment  not  pay- 
able directly  to  the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  lile  with  the  controller  jiroper 
vouchers  sliowing  that  it  has  been  spi'nt  in  accordance  with  law  exclusively  for 
books  for  free  libraries  or  for  proj>er  expenses  incurred  for  their  benefit,  aud'tbat 
books  paid  for  by  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  return  to  the  regents  whenever  the 
library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  under  which  it  secured 
them. 

51.  (Abolition.)  Any  library  established  under  this  act  may  be  al>olished  only  by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  regular  annual  election,  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  at  tin?  next 
annual  election.  If  any  such  library  is  abolished  its  j»r»)perty  shall  bo  used  lirst  to 
return  to  the  regents,  for  tlio  benefit  of  otber  iiublic  libraries  in  that  locality,  the 
c<[uivalent  of  such  sums  as  it  may  have  rcceivefl  ironi  the  State  or  from  other  sources 
as  gilts  for  public  use.  After  such  return  any  remaining  ]>roperty  may  bt*  used  us 
directe<l  iu  the  vote  abolishing  the  library;  but  if  the  entire  library  property  does 
not  exceed  in  value  th<?  amount  of  such  gifts  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  regents  for 
l»ubli<'  use,  aud  the  trust«»es  shall  tbereupou  be  freed  from  furtber  responsibility. 
So  abolition  of  a  public  library  shall  bo  lawful  till  the  regents  grant  a  certiH«'ate 
that  its  assets  have  lieeu  i)roperly  distributed  and  its  abolition  completed  in  accord- 
am-e  with  the  law. 

52.  ( Laws  repealed.)  Of  the  laws  enumerated  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed  that 
portion  si>ecilifd  in  the  last  column  is  ro]»ealed. 

ns.  (Snving  clause.)  The  repeal  of  a  law  or  any  part  of  it  by  this  act  shall  not 
affect  or  impair  any  act  done  or  right  accruing,  acrrued,  or  aequired,  or  liability, 
penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punisbmcut  iucuiTe<l  prior  to  such  repeal,  under  or  by  virtue 
of  any  law  so  rej)eale(l,  but  the  same  may  be  asserted,  enforced,  proeciitcd,  or 
infli'-ted  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  law  had  not  been  repealed;  aud 
all  actions  and  ]>roceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  commenced  under  or  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  so  n-pealed  and  ])cnding  at  the  time  of  such  repeal,  may  be  prosecuted  and 
defended  to  final  etTect  iu  the  same  m.'iuuer  as  they  might  under  the  laws  theu  exist- 
ing, unless  it  sball  bo  otherwise  si»ecially  provided  by  law. 

51.  (Construction.)  The  ]>rovisious  of  tiiis  ai't,  so  far  as  they  are  substantially  the 
same  MS  tboso  of  the  laws  herein  repealed,  shall  be  construed  as  a  continuation  of 
sueli  l:»ws.  uiodilied  or  ameiwled  according  to  the  laugu:ige  employed  in  this  act,  and 
not  as  in  \v  cnnctinents.  Kcjieals  in  this  act  sball  not  revive  any  law  repealed  by  any 
law  hereby  re]>ealcd,  but  shall  incbule  all  laws  amendatory  of  the  laws  hereby 
reju'jib'd.  Keferen'-es  iu  laws  not  rei)ealcd  to  ])rovisious  of  law  incorimrated  in  this 
cha])ter  niicl  repealed  shall  be  construed  as  api)lying  to  the  i»rovisions  so  incorporated. 
X<itliing  iu  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  any  provision  of  the  criminal  or, 
I><*nal  code. 

55.  (To  take  effect.)  This  act  shall  take  effect  iiumediatelv.  [Approved,  May  14, 
18l»2.     Laws  of  New  York,  ix;»2,  chapter  573.J 

COMMON    SCHOOL  AND   PI'BLIC    LIlUtAUIES. 

Skction  1.  So  much  of  the  school  library  money  as  shall  be  lu-eded  for  that  pnr- 
pos<;  shal!  be  apportioned  among  the  several  cities  and  si-hool  districts  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  ]>ublic  instruction,  who  may,  so  far  as  consistent  with  law,  make 
alt(*.r,  or  repeal  any  rules  that  he  may  deem  proper  for  regulating  the  expenditure  of 
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tho  school  library  uiouey  and  tlio  adiniiiiKtration  aud  care  of  school  libraries  estab- 
lished or  ninintaincd  under  authority  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  tho 
school  library  money  shall  boexiiended  except  for  books  approved  by  the  said  Biii)crin- 
tendciit.  iSaid  school  lil)rarie8  shall  consist  of  reference  books  for  use  in  the  school- 
room, suitable  supplementary  reading  books  for  children,  or  books  rolatiu;^  to 
branches  of  study  being  pursued  in  tho  school,  and  pedagogic  books  asaids  to  teachers. 
Aud  no  city  or  school  district  shall  share  in  the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise 
and  use  for  tho  same  purpoKo  an  equal  amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources, 
and  shall  also  comply  with  tho  requirements  of  tho  superintendent  as  to  tho  care  of 
finch  libraries  and  otherwise.  Library  moneys  shall  bo  apportioned  to  the  school 
districts  and  parts  of  school  districts  joint  with  parts  in  any  city  or  in  any  adjoining 
county  which  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  therein,  as  follows :  To  each  of  said  dis- 
tricts an  amount  equal  to  that  which  shall  have  been  raised  in  said  district  for  library 
pur]>osos,  either  by  tax  or  otherwise;  and  if  tho  aggregate  amount  so  raised  in  the 
districts  within  the  county  shall  exceed  the  sum  apportioned  to  tho  county  tho  said 
districts  respectively  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  such  apportionment  pro  rata 
to  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  tho  county.  All  school  library  money  unap])or- 
tioned  by  school  commisioners  and  remaining  m  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  shall, 
in  e.ir'h  su<*cceding  year,  be  added  to  tho  school  library  money  apportioned  by  the 
8U]icrintendeut  of  ])ublic  instruction  to  the  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  st-hool  library  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  e(]uipment  and  shall  bo  kept 
in  the  school  building  at  all  times,  and  shall  not  bo  used  as  a  circulating  library, 
except  that,  so  far  as  the  rules  fixed  by  the  State  superintendent  shall  allow,  teachers 
and  school  officers  or  ])U])ilB,  with  tho  leave  of  tho  librarian,  may  borrow  from  said 
library  any  book  not  needed  for  reference  in  tho  schoolroom,  but  such  persons  shall 
not  borrow  more  than  one  volumo  at  a  timo  and  shall  not  keep  tho  same  more  than 
two  works.  Tho  board  of  education  or  trustees  shall  appoint  a  teacher  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge  as  librarian,  who,  with  the  trustees,  shall  bo  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  proper  care  of  the  books,  and  shall  annually,  and  whenever  required, 
make  such  reports  concerning  tho  library  as  tho  State  superintendent  may  direct. 

Skc.  3.  All  existing  provisions  of  law  and  rules  establishe<l  by  tho  Bui>erintendeut 
of  public  instruction  for  the  management  of  district  libraries  shall  hold  good  as  to 
the  management  of  school  libraries  till  altered  by  or  in  pursuance  of  law.    • 

Src.  4.  Each  city  and  school  district  in  tho  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise 
moneys  by  tax  in  tho  same  manner  as  other  s<thool  mouo\  s  are  raised,  or  to  receive 
moneys  by  gift  or  devise,  for  starting  or  extending  or  caring  for  tho  school  library. 

Si:<".  5.  Any  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  union  free  school  district,  or  any 
duly  constituted  meeting  in  any  other  distiict,  is  hereby  authorized  to  give  any  or 
all  of  its  books  or  other  library  property  to  any  township  or  other  free  public  library 
nnder  State  supervision,  or  to  aid  in  establishing  sucrh  free  public  library,  provided 
it  is  free  to  tho  people  of  such  city  or  district.  A  receipt  from  tho  officers  of  tho  said 
free  public  library,  and  an  a]>proval  of  tho  transfer  under  seal  by  the  regents  of  tho 
university,  shall  forever  thereafter  relieve  the  said  school  authorities  of  further 
responsibility  for  the  said  library  and  property  so  transferred. 

Src.  G.  Any  books  or  nthcr  library  property  belonging  to  any  district  librarj-,  and 
which  have  not  been  in  diiect  charge  of  a  librarian  duly  appointed  within  one  year, 
may  be  taken  and  shall  thereafter  be  owned  by  any  public  library  un<ler  State  super- 
vision, which  has  receiv(Ml  from  the  regents  of  the  university  written  i»crmission  to 
colhM't  such  books  or  library  property,  and  to  .administer  the  same  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  public:  ProrulcK  Th:«t  said  books  or  other  library  property  shall  bo  found  in 
the  territory  for  whieh  such  public  library  is  maintained,  as  deJined  in  its  charter  or 
in  the  i)ermission  granted  by  the  r<»gents:  And  fnrihcv  provided ,  That,  on  written 
request  of  the  sj-hool  authorities,  any  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  and  pedagogic  books 
shall  be  ]daced  in  the  school  library  of  the  district  to  which  such  books  originally 
belonged.  Aiiy])crson,  association,  or  eor|)oration  having  i)ossession  of  books  or  other 
prnptTty  belonging  to  any  sehool,  district,  or  other  public  library,  except  books  reg- 
plarly  borrowed  and  charged  for  a  period  not  yet  expired,  shall  deliver  tho  same 
within  one  month  from  the  passage  of  this  law  to  tho  legally  ai>pointed  librarian  of 
su'-b  library  or  of  the  free  j)nblic  library,  duly  authorized  to  take  the  same,  as  i»ro- 
Ai  '«d  in  this  section,  and  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  this  i»rovision 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Src.  7.  Tho  public  shall  not  be  entitled  to  use  any  library,  now  or  hereafter  in  the 
custody  of  the  school  authorities;  but  said  authorities  may  appoint  three  trustees 
who  shall  have  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  trustees  of  public  libraries 
incorjiorated  by  the  regents,  and  thereafter  tho  school  authorities  may  transfer  to 
the  custody  of  said  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating  library,  any  of  their 
library  property,  as  provided  in  section  five. 

Sec*.  8.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby  authorized  to  with- 
hold its  share  of  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district  which  uses  school 
library  moneys  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  or 
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for  any  willfal  neclect  or  disobcdienco  of  the  law  or  tho  mleB  or  orders  of  asid 
Buperintendent  in  tlio  premises. 

Sec.  9.  The  sum  of  lifty-fivo  thousand  dollars,  directed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
several  cities  and  seliool  districts  of  the  State  by  section  four  of  chapter  two  hiui« 
dred  and  thirty-soveu  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundre<l  and  thirty-eight,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  appropiiated  and  shall  be  known  as  school  library  moneys,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  formation  or  extension  of  common  school 
lioraries. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  nlnetj- 
two,  but  not  thereafter,  out  of  said  fifty -five  thousand  dollars,  school  library  monev. 
there  shall  be  paid  twenty-five  thounand  dollars  for  public  iibrarv  money,  and  saia 
twentj'-five  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warfaut  of  the 
comptroller,  according  to  an  api>orti(>nuient  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  free  libra- 
ries by  the  regents  in  accordance  with  their  rules  and  authenticated  by  the  univer- 
sity seal :  Prorided,  That  none  of  this  money  shall  be  spent  for  books  except  those 
approved  or  selected  and  furnishe^l  by  the  regents;  that  no  locality  shall  share  in 
the  apportionment  unless  it  shall  raise  for  the  same  purpose  not  less  than  an  equal 
amount  from  taxation  or  other  local  sources;  that  for  any  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment not  payable  directly  to  the  library  trustees  the  regents  shall  file  with  the 
comptroller  proper  vouchers  showing  that  it  has  been  spent  in  accordance  with  law 
exclusively  lor  books  for  free  public  libraries  or  for  proper  expenses  incurred  for 
their  benefit,  and  that  books  paid  for  by  the  State  shall  be  snbject  to  return  to  the 
regents  whenever  the  library  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  ordinances 
under  which  it  secured  them. 

Sec.  11.  Section  four,  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  the  laws  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  thirty-eight  is  hereby  repealed,  and  sections  one  to  nine  of  this  act 
are  hereby  substituted*^  for  title  eight,  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  fiftv-five  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  said  title  eight  is  hereuy  repealed; 
and  all  other  acts  repugnant  to  or  inconsistant  with  the  provisions  of  tnis  act  are, 
so  far  as  they  are  so  inconsistent,  hersby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  Tnis  act  shall  take  efl'ect  immediately.     [School  laws  of  New  York,  1893.] 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

[Sections  19  to  32,  inclusive,  of  Chapter  LII  of  the  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1715.] 

Section  XIX.  And  whereas,  at  the  promotion  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Thomas  Bray, 
a  IJbrary  hath  been  sent  over  to  Bath-Town,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Pamptico;  and  it  is  justly  feared  that  the  books  belons^nff 
to  the  same  will  quickly  bo  embezzled,  damaged,  or  lost,  except  a  law  be  provided 
for  the  more  efiectnal  preservation  of  the  sam(^ : 

XX.  lie  it  therffore  enacted ^  by  the  authority  aforesaid^  That  the  said  Library  shall 
be,  continue,  and  remain  in  the  hands,  custody,  and  possession  of  a  Library-keeper, 
to  be  elected,  nominated,  and  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  hereafter  by  this  Act 
appointed,  or  the  major  part  of  them;  which  said  liibrary -keeper  is,  and  shall  be 
hereby  bound  and  obliged,  to  keep  and  preserve  the  several  and  respective  books 
therein,  from  waste,  damage,  imbezzlement,  and  all  other  destruction,  (fire,  and  all 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  only  excepted,)  and  is  and  shall  be  hereby  accountable 
for  the  same,  and  every  book  thereof,  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  nominated; 
and  to  that  end  and  purpose,  the  said  Library-keei)er  shall  pass  two  receipts  for 
the  Library  aforesaid,  one  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  named,  and  the  other  to 
the  Churchwardens  of  the  said  Parish  for  the  time  being,  in  which  receipts  the  title 
of  each  book  shall  be  inserted :  And  in  case  all  or  any  of  the  books  is  or  shall  be 
found  to  be  wasted,  damaged,  or  embezzled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  (except  as 
before  excepted,)  the  said  Library -keeper,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
are  and  shall  be  hereby  bound  and  obliged  to  answer  double  the  value  of  the  same: 
and  the  said  Commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  to  sue  for  the  same,  in  any  court 
of  record  in  this  Province,  by  bill,  ])laint,  or  information,  or  other  action;  wherein 
no  essoign,  protection,  injunction,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed;  and  that 
what  thereby  shall  be  recovered,  (reasonable  charges  and  exponces  deducted,)  to 
employ  and  dispose  of  towards  the  compleating  and  perfecting  the  aforesaid  Library 
80  wasted,  endamaged,  embezzled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  within  the  space  of 
twelve  months  after  such  recovery. 

XXI.  At\d  he  it  further  euavted,  hy  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  in  case  of  the  death 
or  removal  of  the  said  Lil»rary-keeper,  the  Churchwardens  of  .St.  Thomas's  Parish 
shall  imm(?diately  take  into  their  custody,  possession,  and  safe  keejiing,  all  the  books 
belonging  to  the  said  Library,  and  shall  be  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  Com- 
missioners hereafter  in  this  Act  nominated. 

XXIJ.  And  he  it  furthir  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  Churchwardena 
of  St.  Thomas's  Parish,  in  Pamptico,  upon  the  receiving  the  books  belonging  to  the 
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said  Library,  shall  compare  the  samo  with  the  catalogue  and  receipt  for  the  same  in 
their  custody;  and  if  any  of  the  hooks  are  wanting  or  damaged,  thoy  shall  give  an 
account  thereof,  iu  twenty  days  at  farthest,  to  the  Commissioners  hereafter  men- 
tioned, who  are  impowered  to  sue  the  said  Library-keeper,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
his  executors  or  administrators,  for  the  same:  And  in  case  the  said  Churchwardens 
refuse  or  neglect  to  give  such  account,  then  the  said  Churchwardens,  their  heirs, 
executors,  or  administrators,  and  every  of  them,  are  hereby  made  accountable  to 
the  Commissioners  hereafter  named  for  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  said  Library, 
and  contained  in  the  catalogue  thereof. 

XXIII.  And  he  it  further  euacied,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  Commis- 
Biouers,  or  any  five  of  them,  within  twenty  days  after  such  notice  given,  shall  forth- 
with proceed  to  the  election  of  another  Library-keeper,  to  whose  custody  and  safe 
keeping  the  said  Library,  and  every  book  therein  contained,  shall  be  forthwith 
delivered  by  the  said  Churchwardens,  by  order  of  the  said  Commissioners;  which 
said  Library-keeper  so  elected,  shall  continue  in  the  same  office,  unless  removed  by 
the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  (which  they  are,  upon  a  just 
occasion,  hereby  impowered  to  do,)  or  until  the  settlement  of  a  minister  m  the  said 
Parish;  which  said  minister  or  incumbent  shall,  ex  officio,  be  Library-keeper,  and 
shall  be  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  Commissioners  aforesaid,  in  manner  as  is  by 
this  Act  directed. 

XXIV.  Provided  always,  Tliat  the  said  Library  shall  not  be  removed  out  of  Bath- 
Town,  other  than  to  the  incumbent's  house;  aud  not  thither,  without  liberty  first 
had  aud  obtained  from  the  said  Commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 

XXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Beaufort  Precinct  shall  have  Liberty  to  borrow  any  book  out  of  the  said  Library, 
giving  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  the  Library-keeper  for  the  time  being,  with  a  prom- 
ise to  return  the  said  book  or  books,  if  a  folio,  in  four  months  time;  if  a  qnarto,  in 
two  months  time;  if  an  octavo,  or  under,  in  one  months  time;  upon  penalty  of  pay- 
ing three  times  the  value  of  the  said  book  or  books  so  borrowed,  in  case  of  failure 
in  returning  the  same;  And  the  said  Library-keeper  is  hereby  obliged  to  enter  such 
receipt  in  a  book,  to  be  fairly  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  the  return  of  any 
book  or  books  so  lent,  shall  note  it  returned  on  the  opposite  side  or  column  of  tho 
said  book,  and  not  cross  or  blot  the  same :  and  in  case  the  person  that  borrows  any 
book  or  books  out  of  the  said  Library,  doth  refuse  to  return  the  same,  or  doth  dam- 
nify the  said  book,  upon  complaint  thereof  given  by  the  said  Library-keeper,  his 
executors  or  administrators,  to  two  or  more  of  the  Commissioners,  and  by  them,  or 
any  five  of  them,  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  for  the  time  being,  or  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  it  shall  be  lawful,  and  the  said  Chief  Justice,  or  any  two 
Justices,  are  hereby  impowered  and  required,  by  warrant  of  distress,  directed  to 
any  of  the  constables  of  the  said  Precinct,  to  levy  three  times  the  value  of  sach 
book  or  books,  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  so  refusing  to  deliver,  or 
damnifying  the  same;  and  for  want  of  such  distress,  to  commit  the  person  to  prison, 
till  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  said  Library-keeper. 

XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Commissioners 
hereafter  named,  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  several  catalogues  of  all  and  sin- 
gnliir  the  books  in  the  said  Library,  and  the  same  being  fairly  written,  and  signed 
by  the  said  Commissioners,  or  some  five  of  them,  one  to  be  entered  upon  record  in 
the  Secretary's  office  of  this  Province,  one  to  be  in  the  custody  and  for  the  use  of 
the  Commisrtioners  hereafter  named,  under  which  the  I^ibrary-keeper  shall  sign  a 
receipt  for  the  respective  books,  one  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  Churchwardens  of 
St.  Thomases  Parish  for  the  time  being,  under  which  the  Library-keeper  shall  also 
sign  a  receipt  for  the  respective  books,  and  one  to  be  fairly  entered  in  a  book  for 
that  purpose  to  be  kex)t  by  the  Library-keeper  in  the  said  Library ;  that  so  any 
person  may  know  what  books  are  contaiued  therein. 

XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authoHty  aforesaid,  That  the  Commissioners, 
or  any  five  of  them,  herealter  named,  after  making  one  exact  catalogue  of  all  and 

j  singular  the  respective  books  in  the  said  library,  shall,  and  are  hereby  directed,  to 
'  appraise  and  rate  each  book,  at  a  price  certain* in  the  current  money  of  this  Prov- 
ince; which  appraisment  shall  be  an  established  rule  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
said  books,  in  case  any  suit  is  brought  by  the  said  Commissioners  against  any  person 
who  shall  detain  or  damnify  any  of  the  said  books,  or  against  the  Library-keeper, 
his  executors  or  administrators. 

XXVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  Commission- 
ers hereafter  named,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall,  every  year,  on  Easter  Monday  yearly, 
resort  to  the  House  where  the  said  Library  shall  be  kept,  aud  there  examine  the 
books  thereof  bv  the  catalogue,  and  see  that  there  be  the  full  number,  and  that  they 
are  not  damaged  or  spoiled;  and  therefore  the  Library-keeper  is  hereby  required^  in 
lending  any  of  the  said  books  out  of  the  said  Library,  notwithstanding  the  time 
nsually  allowed  by  this  Act,  to  oblige  the  said  person  to  return  such  books  as  they 
Vrrow  to  the  said  Library-keeper  ten  days  before  the  said  Easter  Monday,  yearly, 
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that  Fo  all  and  singular  tlio  books  belonging  to  tho  Library  aforosaid,  may  be  ex]M)6ed 
to  tho  view  of  the  said  Commissioners,  the  better  to  cuable  them  to  judge  if  they  be 
any  ways  damaged  or  spoiled,  and  give  their  order  accordingly. 

XXIX.  Aud  he  it  further  enavUd,  hif  the  aHihorilif  afffrctaid.  That  tho  HoDorable 
Charles  Kden,  Es^i;  present  Governor,  and  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief  for 
th^^ 
E 

Secretary,  ^  ,,,  •  -    s  

present  Assembly,  and  the  Speaker  for  the  time  being,  Daniel  KicliardciOD,  Esq; 
Attorncy-C^eneral,  and  tho  Attoinoy-Goneral  for  tho  time  being,  tho  members  of  the 
Precinct  ConrC  for  tho  time  being,  Capt.  Frederick  Jones,  Mr.  John  Porter,  Mr.  Joel 
Martin,  Capt.  John  Drinkwator,  Mr.  John  Clark,  Mr.  Patrick  Maulo,  Mr.  Thomas 
Worseley,  Mr.  Lionel  Reading,  Mr.  James  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  or  any 
live  of  them,  are  hereby  nominated  to  bo  Commissioners  and  Triistees,  for  the  doe 
inspection  and  preservation  of  tho  Library  aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  the  rcs]>ec- 
tivo  books  to  tho  same  belonging;  and  they,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  commenco  or  bring  any  suit  or  action  given  by  this  Act. 

XXX.  And  in  case  of  tho  death  or  absence  of  any  of  the  Commissioners  who  are 
by  tliis  Act  particularly  by  name  before  appointed,  then  the  surviving  Commiasionera, 
or  any  live  of  them,  at  tlicir  next  meeting  after  such  vacancy,  are  hereby  fully  auUior- 
izedand  impowered  to  mako  choice  of  another,  in  the  (dacoand  stead  of  him  or  them 
who  shall  be  dead  or  absented ;  which  said  Commissioners  so  elected  shall  be  iuA'eated 
with  tho  same  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  before  in  this  Act  particularly  named  and 
appointed. 

XXXI.  And  he  it  furiher  enacted f  hy  the  aufJwrity  aforesaid.  That  tho  Coiumiflaioners 
abovo  named,  or  any  live  of  them,  after  having  examined  the  catalogue  of  books, 
and  discovered  what' are  wanting,  nhall  summons  such  persons  as  have  the  said  books 
in  their  custody,  to  deliver  tho  name,  within  twenty  days  after  such  notice  in  writing 
left  with  tho  person,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode;  and  in  case  any  person  shall  fail 
or  refuse  to  <leliver  the  said  respective  books  to  tho  said  Commissioners,  then  the 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  live  of  tliem,  are  hereby  required,  directed,  and  impow- 
ered, to  take  such  measure  for  tho  recovery  of  the  same,  or  treble  the  value  thereof, 
aM  ia  before  by  this  Act  prescrilKjd. 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  hif  the  author iiy  aforesaid.  That  all  persons  that 
have  borrowed,  or  have  in  their  custody,  any  of  the  books  belonging  to  tho  Library 
aforesaid,  shall,  on  or  before  tho  next  Easter  Monday,  return  the  same  to  the  present 
Library  keeper,  under  tlio  jicnalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  treble  tho  value  of  eaen  lK>ok 
not  returned  as  aforesaid ;  tho  better  to  enable  the  Commissioners  before  named  to 
make  a  i>erfect  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  said  Library. 

AX  ACT  to  provide  a  saitublc  room  for  the  aupromc  court  and  Stnto  library. 
[Lawrt  of  Xortli  Caroliun,  M'ssiou  of  18S5,  chapter  121.] 

The  ficncral  assemhly  of  Xorih  Carolina  do  enact: 

Si':<TiON'  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  his  council  to  cause  the 
west  end  of  the  agricultural  building  to  be  so  altered  and  added  to  as  to  make  it 
available  for  a  supreme  court  room  and  ollicc  for  the  supreme  court  clerk  and  attorney- 
general,  and  for  the  librarian  of  the  supremo  court  and  iStato  library. 

Sec.  2.  Tho  governor  and  his  council  shall  determine  what  alt^^ratioos  are  to  be 
made  in  the  present  building,  and  what  additions  shall  be  made  thereto  for  tlic  pur- 
poses set  out  in  the  lirst  section  of  this  act. 

Skc.  'A.  That  after  the  plans  and  s])eciiications  of  tho  change  and  additions  to  he 
made  are  a;j:roed  upon  by  the  governor  and  his  council,  a  copy  of  them  shall  be  given 
to  the  archik^ct  of  the  penitentiary,  whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  erect  tho  building  and 
make  the  changes,  utilizing  therefor  all  the  labor  and  material  possible  to  bo  pro- 
cured or  niauul'uctured  at  the  penitentiary :  Provided,  That  no  plan  shall  be  adopted, 
the  completion  of  which  shall  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  provided  in  this  net. 

8i:c.  4.  In  order  to  pay  f(»r  such  labor  and  Tiiaterial  an  can  not  be  supplied  by  the 
])enitentiary,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  ]>aid  upon  tho  warrant  of  tho  auditor,  upon  the  application  of  the  archi- 
tect of  the  penitentiary,  approved  by  the  governor  and  his  council. 

.Skc.  5.  The  work  shall  be  done  by  the  penitentiary  authorities,  under  the  general 
directions  of  the  governor  and  his  council. 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  us  said  building  is  completed,  the  supreme  court  shall  be  moved 
into  the  room  sot  apart  therefor,  and  the  court  shall  be  held  therein. 

Sec.  7.  The  law  library,  the  State  library,  the  supreme  court  clerk,  and  the  attorney- 
general  shall  each  occupy  the  rooms  set  apart  for  them  in  said  building. 

SKr.  8.  When  tho  supreme  court,  its  library  and  clerk,  and  the  State  library  are 
moved  out  of  tho  capitol,  the  auditor  shall  occupy  the  rooms  now  occnpied  by  the 
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Bopremo  court  aud  its  clerk,  and  tbo  secretary  of  state  shall  have  the  room  now 
occupied  by  the  auditor,  in  addition  to  his  present  room. 

Skc.  9.  The  room  now  occupied  by  the  State  library  shall  be  set  apart  for  the 
ancient  records  of  the  State,  aud  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  his  council 
to  have  thom  removed  thereto  aud  properly  classified  and  stored. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  aud  after  its  ratitlcatiou. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  25th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  1885. 

AN  ACT  to  aathorize  the  governor  ami  council  of  State,  in  conjanction  with  the  vranlcn  of  tho  State 
penitentiary,  to  provide  lor  heatin^^  the  capitol,  sapreme  court,  and  library  buUdings,  and  theiatro- 
daction  therein  of  a  necesaary  water  supply. 

{LawH  of  North  Carolina,  aessien  of  1887,  chapter  T2S.] 

The  general  assemhly  of  Xort^  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  the  governor  and  council  of  Stat-e  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  warden  of  tJie  State  penitentiary,  to  provide  for 
the  heating  of  the  capitol,  supreme  court,  and  library  buildings,  and  the  introduc- 
tion therein  of  a  necessary  water  supply,  including  water-closets  and  laboratories, 
and  shall  within  ninety  days  from  the  iatification  of  this  act  aud  after  duo  advertise- 
ment contract  with  tho  lowest  reRponsiblo  bidder  to  heat  said  capitol,  supremo  court, 
and  library  buildiugs  and  supply  the  same  with  all  necessary  water  conveniences, 
including  wnter-closets  and  laboratories,  on  the  best  and  most  approved  plan,  said 
work  to  bo  completed  on  or  before  December,  oue  thousand  eight  hundred  and  cighty- 
oight,  and  bo  paid  for  upou  the  warrant  of  tlio  governor  out  of  any  moneys  belonging 
to  the  general  fund  in  tlie  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated :  rrovided,  That  the 
said  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  shall  supervise  said  work;  and  no  money  shall 
be  paid  out  on  the  same,  unless  said  warden  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  governor 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  iirst-class  workmanship  and  of  tho  best  materials. 

Sec.  2.  lliat  the  governor  and  his  council,  with  said  warden  of  the  State  peni- 
tentiary shall  employ  competent  person  or  persons  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations and  details  for  said  work,  the  same  to  be  done  under  tho  supervision  of  the 
said  warden,  and  to  be  paid  for  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Src.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  a<*t  the  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  in  tho  treas- 
ury as  hereinbefore  mentioned :  i'roridec?,  That  if  a  less  sum  shall  be  found  adequate, 
any  surplus  shall  be  covered  back  into  the  general  fund:  And  provided  further ,  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  said  work  cost  iu  the  aggregate  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assemblv  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  the  7th  dav  of  March, 
A.  D. 1887. 

CuAPTEB  258. — AN  ACT  for  the  Iw'ttcr  jirosorvation  of  the  records  in  tho  clerks'  officer  of  the  senate 

and  house  of  representatives  nnd  the  libraries  of  the  two  houses. 

The  general  assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  librarian  bo  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  have  the 
clerks'  offices  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  removed  to  tho  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  library  (when 
these  offices  are  removed  to  the  supremo  court  and  library  building)  and  properly 
clas8ifie<l,  arranged,  aud  labelled. 

Sec  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  librarian  to  procure  two  copies 
each  of  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  general  assembly  and  arrange  these  books  on 
tho  shelves  in  chronological  order  for  use  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
respectively. 

Skc  3.  That  tho  librarian  is  hereby  constituted  the  lawful  custodian  of  the  record 
rooms  aud  libraries  of  the  two  houses  and  shall  keep  the  same  locked,  and  for  tho 
faithful  ])eri'ormance  of  his  duties  as  such  shall  receive  as  compensation  the  sum  of 
two  hundre<l  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  clloct  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times  aud  ratified  this  the  7th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1887. 

Chapter  358.— AX  ACT  directing  tlio  trnstecs  of  tho  public  library  to  secure  nnd  publish  the  manu- 
script of  tho  late  John  A.  Sloan  couce ruing  the  Nortli  Carolina  troops  in  the  lato  war  between  tho 
States. 

Whereas,  The  late  John  A.  Sloan  during  his  lifetime  collected  and  prepared  for 
publication  all  facts  and  information  then  to  be  obtained  which  illustrate  the  part 
taken  by  North  Carolina  troops  during  the  late  war  between  the  States,  and  died 
before  publishing  tho  same ; 
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Aud  wLoreas,  Unloss  immediately  printed  there  is  ^rcat  danger  that  the  mann- 
AcriptA,  papers,  and  docnnients  collected  and  prepared  by  the  said  John  A.  Sloan  may 
bo  lost  or  destroyed,  and  thus  no  record  of  the  gallant  actions  and  soldierly  oondnct 
of  our  troops  will  bo  prcstTved ; 

The  genfral  assembly  of  Xorth  Carolina  do  enact : 

Sfx'TION  1.  That  the  trustees  of  the  public  library  are  hereby  anthorlzed  to 
examine  said  manuscript,  and,  if  they  nhall  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  and 
value,  to  procure  and  publish  the  same  as  prepared  by  the  said  John  A.  Sloan,  as 
aforesaid,  in  a  volume  of  such  size  and  to  such  a  number  of  copies  as  to  them  may 
seem  best. 

Skc.  2.  That  after  supplying  the  public  libraries  and  the  libraries  of  the  nnivenity 
and  colleges  of  the  State  with  copies,  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  the  remaining 
copies  to  bo  sold,  aud  to  this  end  shall  have  power  to  employ  an  agent  or  agents  whose 
compensation  shall  bo  a  commission  upon  the  proceeds  of  sales  made  by  him  or  them. 

Sec.  3.  That  iu  case  the  library'  fund  shall  prove  to  be  insnfdclent  to  meet  the 
expeuses  of  carrying  out  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  the  auditor  is  directed  to  draw 
his  warrant  for  such  sum  as  the  said  trustees  shall  certify  to  him  to  complete  the  said 
work. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  said  remaining  copies 
shall  bo  paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  purpose,  first  of  reimbursing  the  treasury 
for  moneys  paid  out  on  the  said  warrant  of  the  auditor,  and  seeoud  ol  reimbursing 
the  said  library  fund. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times,  and  ratified  this  the  7th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1887. 

AS  ACT  for  tbo  better  protection  of  the  books  in  the  North  Carolina  State  library. 

[Laws  of  North  Carolina,  session  of  1880,  chapter  65.] 

Whereas  many  rare  and  valuable  books  are  now  owned  by  the  State  and  are  kept 
in  the  State  library ;  aud  whereas,  by  their  open  and  exposed  condition  are  liable  to 
be  stolen  or  greatly  damaged  by  dust  and  insects;  therefore, 

The  general  aasemhlu  of  North  Carolina  do  enaet: 

Section  1.  That  tne  State  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  have  glass  doors  placed 
to  all  the  cases  iu  the  State  library  containing  the  general  or  miscellaneouB  books  of 
literature,  for  the  better  protection  of  such  books. 

Sec.  2.  That  tho  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  cover  tho  cost  of  such  books. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  5th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1889. 

Chaptku  535.— an  ACT  relating  to  the  laws,  reports,  etc.,  received  by  this  State  from  other  States 

and  Territories  by  exchange. 

Whereas,  There  being  no  i>articular  department  of  the  State  designated  to  receive 
and  preserve  a  record  of  tho  receipts  of  the  published  laws,  reports,  documents,  etc., 
fi'om  other  States  aud  Territories  received  by  exchange  for  like  dociunents  from  this 
State,  and  for  tho  purpose  of  having  such  record  carefully  kept  aud  preserved; 
therefore, 

The  general  assembly  of  Xorth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  librarian  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  such  receipts,  to  rccei])t  for  the  same,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the  different 
departments  to  which  they  belong  immediately  on  receipt. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  States  and  Territories  exchanging  such  documents  with  this  State 
are  requested  to  forward  all  documents  direct  to  the  State  librarian. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

A  RESOLUTION  in  reference  to  keeping  open  tbo  State  Hbrary  at  night. 

[TleRolutions,  p.  530.] 

Eesolrcd  hy  the  house  of  representatives,  the  senate  ooncnrring.  That  the  State  libra- 
rian is  hereby  directed  and  authorized  to  keep  the  State  library  open  from  7  o'clock 
until  9  each  afternoon :  Protidedy  That  the  necessary  expense  of  keeping  said  library 
open  bo  voluntarily  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Kaleigh. 

Ratified  on  tho  lltli  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

A  KKSOLUTION  of  instruction  to  tbo  State  prinU'r. 
[Reaolutions,  p.  534.] 

Jiesolrcd  by  the  house  of  representatives ,  the  senate  concurring,  That  the  State  printer 
be,  aud  is  hereby,  directed  to  do  all  necessary  binding  for  the  State  library : 
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tided  fnrthcrf  That  tho  State  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  for  all  such  binding  for  the 
State  library  from  such  funds  as  aro  now  used  to  pay  for  similar  work  for  toe  other 
departments  of  the  State :  Provided,  The  cost  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Ratilied  the  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1889. 

A'N  ACT  in  relation  to  tho  supreme  court  library. 
[Slato  laws  of  l^orth  Carolina,  session  of  1891,  chapter  390.] 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact : 

Section  1.  That  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-live  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  providing  that  ton  volumes  of  the  reports  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
supremo  court  library  instead  of  five  volumes,  as  is  now  provided  in  line  eighteen  of 
said  section. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  rebiuding  tho  volumes  in  the  library  and  for  other 
contingent  expenses  of  tho  supreme  court,  there  shall  be  annually  appropriated  one 
hundred  and  hfty  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  bo  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

Chapter  471.— AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  fifty -two,  sections  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  nnd  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirtj'-tive  of  volume  two  of  the  Code,  in  reference  to  laws 
and  supremo  court  reports  of  the  State  for  the  State  library. 

The  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  chapter  fifty- 
two  of  the  Code,  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  fourteen  the  word  ''ten''  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ''two;''  that  section  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-live  of  the  same  chapter  be  amended  by  striking  out  in  line  eighteen  the  word 
"  ten"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tho  word  "two." 

Sec  2.  That  tho  State  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  turn  over  to  the  secretary  of 
state  all  of  the  said  laws  and  reports  in  the  library  over  and  above  this  number,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  such  (»ther  documents  aro  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  in  conflict  with  [this]  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Hatified  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

A  HESOLUTION  of  instruction  to  the  State  printer  and  binder. 

[Resolutions,  p.  655.] 

Wlicreaa  under  a  recent  decision  of  the*  attorney-general  (September  26,  1890)  he 
decided  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  increase  of  the  State  library  was 
intended  under  tho  law  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  tho  library,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  and  repairs  of  books  for  preservation  in  the  State  library: 
Therefore, 

licsolvedj  That  tho  State  printer  and  binder,  under  tho  direction  of  the  librarian 
and  by  authority  of  the  trustees,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  havo  all  the  neces- 
sary printing  and  binding  for  the  State  library  done  under  the  present  laws  govern- 
ing the  State  printing,  and  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  for  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner as  other  work  is  paid  for  by  the  State :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150.00)  shall  be  used  during  any  one  year  for  this  purpose. 

Ratified  tho  3rd  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1891. 

A  RESOLUTION  in  reference  to  printing  the  history  of  North  Carolina  soldiers  in  late  war. 
[Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  session  of  1893,  resolutions,  p.  498.] 

Whereas  there  is  on  file  in  the  State  library  manuscript  copies  of  the  part  taken 
by  several  regiments  from  this  State  in  the  late  war  for  Southern  independence, 
showing  the  bravo  deeds  and  heroism  dis])layed  by  tho  North  Carolina  troops,  and 
the  same  has  never  been  published:  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  credit  to  the 
memory  of  our  brave  soldiers,  it  is  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representativcsy  the  senate  concurring^  That  tho  State  librarian, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  library,  is  hereby  directed 
to  prepare  these  papers  in  proper  shape  and  such  others  as  may  be  secured,  and  have 
tive  hundred  copies  of  the  same  printed. 

Resolved  (Sd),  That  when  tho  said  manuscripts  have  been  printed  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  librarian  to  supply  one  copy  to  each  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
one  to  each  State  library,  and  to  such  schools  and  colleges  of  this  State  as  may  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  publications  of  this  State:  Frovided,  That  the  cost  incurred 
herein  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Ratified  the  6th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1893. 
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THK  CODE  OF  XORTn  CAROLINA,  VOLUME  II,  1883,  CHAPTER  FIFTTONK—nrBLIC 

LIBRARIES. 

[Section  3604.     Librarian  liienniallv  appointed  by  the  trostce  of  public  librarie*;  Mduy.     1870-71, 

c.  70, 8.1.    1883,  c,  216,  a.  1.] 

A  librarian  shall  be  biennially  appointed  by  the  tmstees  of  the  public  librariea, 
at  a  salary  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  who  shall  g^vo  bond 
with  security  in  snch  sum  as  the  said  trnj^tecs  may  determine^  payable  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  conditioned  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  books  and  the  faithful 
discliartre  of  his  dutie.s,  and  he  shall  hold  his  place  until  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  and  qnalified. 

People  r.  McKee,  68-429 :  People  r.  Bledsoe,  68-427;  People  v.  McQowan,  68-520. 

[Section  nCOS.    Ilonrs  of  public  library,  librarica  of  senate  and  bouse  of  reprcacDtativea.    1870-71,  c. 

70,8.2.    1881,  c.  352.] 

Tlie  library  shall  he  kept  open  dnrin;:;  snch  hours  as  the  trustees  may  prescribe; 
and  the  librarian  shall  also  keep  the  libraries  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives locked,  except  dnring  the  scHsion  of  the  general  assembly. 

[Section  3606.    Justices  of  supreme  court  appointed  tbo  tmstcca  of  tbe  supreme  court  hbrary;  to 
appoint,  remove,  and  fix  comjiensation  of  librarian.    1883,  c.  100,  aa.  1,  t.] 

The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  their  respective  snccessors  in  office  are 
apjx tinted  trustees  of  the  supreme  court  library,  and  all  moneys  appropriated  for  its 
increase  nhall  be  paid  out  under  their  direction  and  8nper\'i8ion.  Une  justices  afore- 
said shall  have  charge  of  the  court  library,  and  may,  in  their  discretion,  employ  a 
librarian,  who  shall  perform  his  duties  under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  trustecSi  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

[  Section  3C07.    Claims  to  bo  audited.    1883,  c.  100,  a.  3.] 

All  claims  for  such  sorvico  shall  bo  audited  and  approved  by  the  auditor,  and  the 
bame  shall  bo  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor. 

[Section  SCOd.    Five  hundred  dollars  voarlv  appropriated  for  increase  of  public  hbrtry.    B.C.,  C.9S, 

8.1.    1840,0.46.] 

The  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the 
public  library. 

[Section  HGOO.  Trustees  of  public  library  auilion'tod  to  publish  records,  Sui.,  belonging  to  the  State, 
and  Ixrariu^r  d:itr  ]>rior  to  the  year  ouo  thousand  Heven  hundred  and  eighty -oiie.  proviao;  priuting 
and  binding;  to  be  done  by  public  printer  and  binder  at  rates  fixed  by  law ;  how  paid.    188L,  e.  88,  bTlj 

The  trustees  of  the  public  library  are  hereby  authorized  to  publish  such  number 
of  vuluuies  of  suitaMo  si/.o  of  tho  records,  papers,  documents,  and  manuscripts,  aa 
they  may  deem  proper,  bearing  date  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty -one,  belonging  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  Provided,  That  the  print- 
ing and  binding  shall  be  done  by  tho  public  printer  and  binder  at  the  ratee  tixed  by 
law,  and  paid  for  out  of  tho  funds  appropriated  in  tho  preceding  section  for  the 
increase  of  the  public  libraries  of  tho  State. 

[Soctiou  3C10.    Colonial  records  nii><MU{;  from  urchives  of  State  to  be  procured  and  published.    1833, 

pub.  res.,  p.  619.] 

Tho  trnstces  of  tho  public  libraries  are  authorized  and  directed  to  procure  such  of 
the  colonial  records  of  this  Stato  as  may  be  missing  from  the  archives  of  the  State, 
and  to  publish  them  with  the  records  heretofore  authorized  to  be  published.  And 
in  cn.se  the  library  fund  shall  prove  to  be  iusutlicicut  to  meet  tlie  cxpcni«e8  incurred 
in  carrying  out  this  resolution,  tho  auditor  is  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  such 
sums  as  the  trustees  aforesaid  shall  certify  to  him  to  be  needed  to  comploto  said 
work. 

[Section  3G11.    Tru:«tccs  authorized  to  ^ell  volumes  printed  under  the  procediog  section.   1881,  c  88,  t.  2.] 

Tho  said  trustees  shall  have  authorit}'  to  sell,  on  snch  terms  as  they  may  deem 
projjcr,  any  volume  printed  under  the  preceding  section  that  may  not  be  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  said  public  libraries. 

[Section  3012.    Governor,  snperintondcut  of  )>ublic  instniction,  and  secretary  of  state  madetrnttMS 
for  public  libraries.  State  pajwrH,  etc. ;  two  may  constitute  a  quorum.    1871-72,  c.  160,  a.  8.] 

The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  secretary  of  state,  and 
their  resjiective  su<'cessor3  in  olllco,  are  appointed  trustees  of  the  public  libraries, 
documents,  and  all  books,  papers,  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  State  of  North 
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Carolina;  and  under  tbeir  direction  all  moneys  appropriated  skall  be  expended/ 
whether  to  the  increase  of  the  library  or  other  }>urpose8,  except  the  salary  of  the 
librarian.  And  the  board  of  trastees  shall  make  rules  and  re^nlations  by  which 
the  librarian  shall  be  governed  for  the  i)rotection  and  preservation  of  the  books  and 
library. 

(Section  3613.  License  tax  to  be  applied  to  library  of  sopreme  court.    Res.  1872-73.] 

The  clerk  of  the  snpreme  conit,  under  the  direction  of  the  justices  of  said  court,  is 
anthorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  expend  annually  the  amount  paid  in  by| 
applicants  for  license  to  practice  law,  who  are  examined  by  the  court,  in  the  purchaBe 
of  such  law  books  as  may  bo  necessary  to  keep  the  supreme  court  library  well 
appointed,  and  no  other  a2)propriation  shall  bo  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

[Section  3614.    Governor  to  donignate  docnments  to  bo  preserved  and  bound;  what  books  to  bo  boand 

and  labeled.    £.  C,  c.  92,  s.  4.    1840,  c.  46,  a.  6.    1842,  e.  68,  s.  3.] 

The  governor  shall  designate  such  portions  of  the  documents,  journals,  and  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Uirited  States  as  ha  may  deem  proper  to  be  preserved  in  the 
library ;  may  designate  which  of  them  are  to  be  bound,  of  such  pamphlets,  acts,  and^ 
journals  of  the  general  assemblv,  works  of  periodical  literature,  laws  of  other  States* 
and  documents  of  the  general  assembly  that  may  be  added  to  the  library;  and  the] 
librarian  shall  have  them  bound.  And  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  library,  or^ 
which  may  be  added  thereto,  shall  be  labeled  in  gilt  letters  witn  the  words  "State* 
Library ;"  and  the  governor  may  draw  upon  the  treasurer  for  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

[Section  3615.  Penalty  for  ipjuring  books.    R.  C,  c.  02,  s.  5.    1S42,  c.  08,  s.  1.] 

Any  person  who  shall  damage,  deface,  or  mutilate  any  book  which  he  may  be 
allowe<l  to  withdraw  from  the  library,  or  who  shall  return  any  book  so  damaged,^ 
defarcd,  or  mutilated  while  in  his  possession,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  damage,  which  amouut  shall  be  determined  by  the  librarian,  but  in  no  case 
to  exceed  double  the  value  of  the  book ;  and  the  fines  and  forfeitures  accruing  nudor 
this  section  shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered  by  the  librarian  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
before  any  justice  of  the  i>eacc;  and  the  fines  and  forfeitures  recovered  shall  be 
added  to  the  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  librar>\ 

[Section  3616.    State  librarian  to  bo  librarian  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatiTes.    1858-59, 

o.  41,  s.  1.] 

The  State  librarian  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  he  shall  collect  and  arrange  in  the  archives  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  all  the  records  and  papers  belonging  thereto,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  He  shall  also  collect  and  have  bound,  or  otherwise  suitably  preserved  for 
the  library  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  such  acts  ot  our  general 
assembly,  reports,  and  documents  to  the  number  of  three  copies  each,  at  least, 
together  with  such  reports  and  documents  as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  printed  by  the 
several  internal  improvement  companies,  and  other  companies  or  associations  within 
the  State;  and  also  such  reports,  documents,  and  papers  as  have  been  printed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  as  may  be  proper 
to  place  therein,  and  which  have  not  been  obtained,  under  the  act  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  tifty-four,  establishing  a  library  of  documents. 

[Section  3017.  Ilecords.  documcuts,  <Lc.,  v/hercto  be  kept.    1858-50,  c.  41,  s.  2.] 

For  the  better  preservation  of  the  records,  docnments,  and  other  papers  by  this 
chapter  authorized  to  be  collected,  the  State  librarian  shall  cause  to  be  erected  in 
the  offices  of  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives  and  in  the 
ante  and  committee  rooms  adjoining  the  chambers  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  such  cases  and  shelves  as  will  protect  the  same,  and  procure  such 
furniture  therefor  as  is  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  using  said 
libraries. 

[Section  3C18.  Librarian  to  furnish  library  with  documents,  &.c.    1858-59,  c.  41,  s.3.] 

The  State  librarian  i.s  hereby  directed  to  furnish  the  libraries  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  and  Of  the  university  with  such  docnments,  reports,  and 
other  publications  as  are  required  by  this  chapter  to  be  collected  for  the  use  thereof, 
and  wnich  may  be  in  the  State  library  or  in  the  libraries  of  any  of  the  departments: 
Provided  the  same  can  bo  done  without  diminishing  the  number  necessary,  in  his 
opinion,  or  the  opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  from  whieh  the  same 
are  taken,  to  be  kept  in  each  respectively ;  and  the  documents  now  required  to  bo 
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furnished  to  tho  libraries  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  be  arraoged 
and  bound  under  tho  direction  of  tho  librarian  thereof. 

[Section  3619.  Secrot^ry  of  ntate  to  furuiHh  copioji  of  future  saprome  court  reports  uid  act*  of 
asHcmbly  to  colleges,  &c.,  liaviDg  libraries  of  not  less  than  fivo  thousand  volumes.    1B81,  o.  277.] 

The  secretary  of  state,  upon  application  made  by  the  president  of  the  university, 
or  of  any  chartered  institution  of  Icarnin<;  in  the  State,  which  has  a  library  or 
libraries  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  volumes,  shall  furnish  each  of  said  institu- 
tions, to  be  kept  in  the  college  library,  a  copy  of  all  future  supremo  court  reporta 
and  acts  of  the  froueral  assembly,  and  journals  of  both  houses,  whenever  the  same 
shall  bo  read}'  for  distribution. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Article  XXIV. — Educational  library, 

Skc.  252.  (S.  1.  c.  32,  1891.  Appropriation,  how  paid.)  There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  (300)  dollars  annually,  to  be  paid  by  warrant  of  the  State  auditor 
on  tho  State  treasurer  upon  the  presentation  of  an  itemized  bill  in  due  form  by  the 
State  superintendent,  for  tho  ]>urcha8e  of  reference  antl  ])edagogical  books  for  a  State 
educational  library  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

AuTiCLK  XXVIII. — Law  library  for  uuiversiiy. 

Sec.  273.  (S.  1.  c.  179,  1890.  Secretary  of  state  to  deliver  certain  books.)  The 
secretary  of  state  shall  deliver  to  the  University  of  North  Dakota  fifty  copies  of  each 
volume  of  the  general  and  special  laws  of  the  State,  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of 
the  sui)reme  court  hereafter  published,  for  use  in  tho  way  of  exchanges  and  other- 
wise, in  the  establishment  and  uiaiutenauce  of  a  law  library  for  tho  law  department 
of  said  university. 

Sec.  271.  (S.  2,  c.  179,  1890.  Extra  copies  of  tho  supremo  court  reports,  etc.)  The 
secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  x)rocnro  for  tho  purpose  afore- 
saidy  from  the  ])ubliKhers  of  the  supreme  court  reports,  fifty  copies  ot  each  volume 
thereof  hereafter  published,  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  for  other  putposes, 
to  bo  paid  for  at  tho  same  price  and  in  tho  same  mauuer  as  such  reports  are  aolivered 
to  the  secretary  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  275.  (S.  3,  c.  170, 1890.  Secretary  to  furnish  certain  laws,  reports,  etc.,  heretofore 
published.)  Tho  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  dire(!ted  to  deliver  to  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  for  tho  purpose  aforesaid,  five  copies  of  each  volume  of 
tho  general  and  special  laws  and  supreme  court  reports  heretofore  published,  if  heshall 
have  iu  his  possession  so  many  copies  not  required  by  law  to  be  disposed  of  for  other 
spocitic  purposes,  or  so  many  of  each  of  said  volumes,  not  exceeding  five,  as  ho  shall 
have  in  his  ]>08ses.sion,  not  so  required  by  law  for  other  specific  ))urposo;  and  if  he 
shall  not  have  iu  his  possession,  subject  to  delivery  to  the  university  under  the  pro- 
visions aforesaid,  five  copies  of  each  volume  of  said  reports,  of  which  additional 
copies  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  by  the  State  under  existing  con- 
tracts, at  the  price  now  paid  by  the  State  for  such  reports,  he  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  from  the  publishers,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price  and  in  the  manner 
aforesaid,  and  deliver  to  the  university  enough  additional  coxiies  of  every  such  vol- 
ume to  make  the  number  of  live. 

Article  VI. — District  school  board  library. 

Sec.  71.  (S.  14,  c.  56,  1891.)  It  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  keep  for  the  nae 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  school  district  a  circulating  library  of  the  value  of  not 
more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars,  to  be  selected  by  the  school  board  from  any  list  of  hooka 
approved  by  tho  State  superintendent  and  furnished  to  tho  county  superintendents 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  not  purchase  any  books  not  contained  iu  such  list. 
With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  tho  voters  of  the  scliool  district  at  a  meeting  duly 
called  for  that  x)urpose,  (lue  notice  of  which  has  been  given  as  provided  by  law  for 
other  meetings  of  the  voters  of  a  school  district,  tho  district  school  bo^rd  may  pur- 
chase and  select  a  library  of  the  value  of  more  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  hut  not  to 
exceed  five  humlred  (500)  dollars  in  value.  It  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of 
tho  library,  and  may  appoint  as  librarian  any  person  suited  thereto,  including  one 
of  their  number.  It  shall  make  rules  to  govern  the  circulation  and  care  of  the  hooks 
while  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  or  other  person,  and  shall  prescribe  and  collect  penal- 
ties for  the  injury  done  any  book  by  the  act,  negligence,  or  permission  of  the  person 
who  draws  the  same  or  while  in  his  possession.  No  book  shall  be  loaned  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  weeks  at  any  time  to  any  one  person,  and  never  to  any  person  not  a 
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resident  of  the  district.  The  library  shall  ho  open  at  least  once  each  week  for  the 
accoiumodation  of  its  patrons.  It  shall,  nnder  proper  rules,  permit  teachers  to  take 
books  from  the  library  to  their  schools  for  use  in  illustrating  any  subject,  and  for 
instruction.  It  may  at  any  time  exchange  any  part  or  all  of  its  library  with  any 
district  or  person,  so  far  as  different  books  may  be  so  obtained  for  equal  values  of 
the  books  exchanged,  and  may  at  any  time  accept  donations  of  books  for  the  library, 
but  it  shall  exclude  therefrom  all  books  unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  good  char- 
acter and  good  morals  and  manners,  and  no  sectarian  publications,  devoted  to  dis- 
cusaions  of  sectarian  differences  and  creeds,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  library. 

OHIO. 

LIBRARY  LEGISLATION. 

Section  3995. (a)  In  any  district  the  board  of  education  may  appropriate  money 
from  the  contingent  fund  for  the  purchase  of  such  books,  other  than  school  books,  as 
it  may  deem  suitable  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
district  and  in  the  purchase  of  philosophical  or  other  apparatus  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  such  branches  of  education  as  may  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  distrioty 
or  for  either  of  such  purposes;  but  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  amount  herein 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  apparatus; 
(b)  such  appropriations  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
city  districts  containing  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  first  class,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  other  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  city 
districts  of  the  second  class,  and  seventy-five  dollars  in  other  districts;  and  the 
books  so  purchased  shall  constitute  a  school  library,  the  control  and  management  of 
which  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of  education.  The  board  of  education  of  any 
city  of  the  second  class,  fourth  grade,  having  a  free  public  library  organized,  in  pur- 
suance of  law,  may  allow  such  free  public  library  association  the  use  and  control  of 
the  public  school  library,  subject,  however,  to  such  rules,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions as  said  board  of  education  may  prescribe  for  the  use  and  control  thereof.  [72 
v.,29,$51;  78  v.,  110.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  general  assembly  of  Ihe  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  board 
of  education  (c)  of  city,  village,  township,  and  special  school  districts  in  the  State 
be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  purchase  for  each  school  in  either  of  said  districts 
one  copy  of  ^'Howe*s  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,''  to  be  used  as  a  reference  book 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  State :  Provided,  That  said  book  shall  be  in  quality, 
style,  binding,  and  finish  equal  to  the  present  published  edition  of  said  work,  bound 
in  half  Russian  leather,  and  shall  cost  not  to  exceed  three  dollars  per  volume  for  each 
set  of  the  three  volumes;  Provided  further,  That  the  jirice  of  the  books  and  cost  of 
transportation  Khali  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  such  district. 

Sec.  2.  Said  books  during  the  vacation  of  schools,  or  when  the  schools  are  not  in 
session,  shall  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same  maimer  that  maps,  globes,  dictionaries, 
and  other  school  apparatus  are  cared  for  and  preserved. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
[Passed  April  8,  1892  (<i).] 

Sec.  3996.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  school  library  of 
city  districts  the  board  of  education  may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  thereof,  to  be  assessed,  collected, 
and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  are  other  school  taxes  of  such  districts.    [64  v.,  62,  $  l.j 

Sec.  3997.  The  amount  of  such  tax,  when  collected,  shall  be  expended,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  board,  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  are  suitable  for  public 
school  libraries,  the  bills  for  which,  with  the  attendant  expenses,  shall  be  certified  by 
the  president  and  clerk  and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  school  funds.  [64  v.,  62,  $  2.1 

Sec.  3998.  The  board  may  appoint  a  librarian,  fix  his  compensation,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  library,  to  which  every 
family  resident  in  such  city  districts  shall  have  access.     [64  v.,  62,  $  3.] 


Sec  3995  (a).  For  tho  establishment  of  n  pnblic  library  by  townnhip  trnsteefl,  neo  Kevlsed  Statutes, 
sections  1476-1478.     For  powers  of  city  and  village  councils,  see  section  1692,  Kevised  Statutes. 

h.  The  question  sometimes  arise.s  as  to  what  is  ai>paratns.  It  is  not  cuHt<miary  to  ref^ard  maps  and 
charts  as  such.  These,  like  clocks,  desks,  blackboards  and  blackboard  furniture,  would  be  classed 
among  the  essentials  for  fumiHliing  a  school,  and  they  may  probably  be  purchased  under  seotion  3987, 
as  provisions  neccs.sary  for  tho  convenience  and  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

e.  Boards  of  education  may  purchase  "school  or  reading  charts"  for  use  in  schools  of  their  respeO' 
tive  districts,  and  are  not  limitt^d  to  the  amount  authorized  to  bo  expended  b^'  the  provisions  of  section 
8995,  Kevised  Statutes.    2  O.  Circuit  Keport.s,  363. 

d.  Under  tho  statute  providing  for  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotica, 
and  their  effects  on  tho  human  system,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  in 
all  crades  of  the  schools,  and  which  makes  it  the  duties  of  boards  of  education  to  make  provision  for. 
Bucu  instruction,  it  seems  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  ?ct  th- 1  such  boards  are  authorized  to  pur* 
chase  such  anatomical  studies  and  charts  as  they  may  deem  it  necessary  to  give  this  instruction  sue* 
ceasfully  without  regard  to  limitations  as  to  the  amount  to  be  expended,  set  forth  in  this  section  8995. 

ED  96 19» 
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Skc.  3999.  In  cities  not  liaviu|^  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  hoard 
of  education  having  cusfoily  of  any  public  library  therein  may  at  any  iTgnlar 
nio<*ting  adopt  a  resolution  providing  for  a  board  of  managers  of  snch  library^  and 
shall  thereupon  elect,  by  ballot,  two  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  such  board  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  two  persons  to  serve  for  a  term  oi  one  year ;  and  annually  thero- 
alier  two  persons  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  tlireo  Tears;  all  vacaucin 
in  such  board  shall  be  lilleil  by  the  board  of  education  by  ballot,  and  a  penon  ao 
elected  shall  serve  during  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor;  tho  president  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  bo  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  ex  officio;  xind 
th(^  board  of  managers  shall  at  all  times  be  auicnablo  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
board  of  education,  as  to  tenure  of  office  and  authority,  and  shall  ser^^e  without 
com])ensatiou.     [(>-l  v.,  100,  $  1.] 

Skc.  4000.  The  ]>ublic  library  board  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  shall  consist  of  seven 
HuitaMo  i»ersons,  residents  of  said  city,  no  one  being  a  member  or  oHiccr  of  the  board 
of  cdueation.  The  members  of  the  library  board  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
and  hold  their  ollices  for  three  years,  aud  until  their  succesHors  shall  have  been 
elected  and  qualified,  except  that  at  the  iirst  election  two  of  the  board  shall  be 
elected  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  tliree  for  three  years.  After  said  first 
election  so  many  sball  be  elected  each  year  as  equals  the  numl>er  whose  term  expires 
that  year.  They  shall  be  elected  by  roll  ciill,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Cleveland  at  its  first  regular  meeting  after  the  third  Monday  of 
April,  1886,-  and  aunually  thereafter  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  till  vacancies  in  the  library  board  for  unexpired 
terms  bj'  election  as  aforesaid.     [75  v.,  101,  ^7;  80  v.,  172;  83  v.:  104.] 

Sec.  UX)!.  Such  library  board  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  board  of  education 
once  each  year,  and  oftenor  if  reciuircd  by  the  latter,  shall  have  exclusive  charge 
and  control  of  tho  public  library  of  tho  city,  aud  shall  have  full  power  to  make  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  tho  government  and  management  thereof;  to  employ  a 
librarian  and  such  assistants  and  helps  as  may  be  needed  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  tho  library,  and  to  attend  to  the  drawing  and  return  of  books;  but  ])rior  to  such 
employment \he  coiiix)enHation  of  such  librarian,  assistants,  and  help,  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  library  board,  by  a  majority  of  tho  members  thereof  voting  in  favor  of  such 
comnensation  on  roll  call  by  the  secretary,  and  snch  librarian,  assistants,  and  help 
shall  Ik)  employed  by  a  vote  in  the  same  manner.     [76  v.,  50,  ^  2;  78  v.,  132;  80 v.,  172.] 

Skc.  '1002.  For  tho  purpose  of  iucreasing  and  maintaining  the  pnblic  library  in 
said  city,  and  the  territory  thereto  attached  for  school  puqiases,  such  library  board 
may  levy  annually  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  ralua- 
tion  of  tho  taxable  property  of  the  city  and  the  territory  thereto  attached  for  school 
purposes,  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  ])aid  in  tho  samo  manner  as  are  the  school  tuxes 
of  tho  city;  all  moneys  appropriated,  received,  or  collected  by  tax  for  the  library 
shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  library  board  in  purchasing  such  books, 
]>aniphlcts,  )»apers,  magazines,  periodicals,  journals,  aud  other  property  as  may  be 
<leeincd  suitable  for  tho  public  library,  and  in  payment  of  all  other  charges  'and 
expenses,  including  (:oin]iensation  to  the  librarian,  "^iissistants  and  help  that  may  be 
incurred  in  increasing  and  maintaining  tho  library;  aud  the  pay  rolls  and  all  war- 
rants upon  tho  treasurer  given  to  i)ay  su<-li  expenditures,  upon  the  order  of  the 
library  board,  bo  certified  by  the  ])reHidcnt  aud  secretary  of  such  1)oard,  aud  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  tho  city  from  such  library  fund.     [76  v.,  50,  $  3;  80  v.,  103.] 

Skc.  4003.  In  all  cities,  which  at  the  last  Federal  census  had,  or  at  any  subsequent 
Federal  census  may  have,  a  population  of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  niuctv-two, 
it  shall  bo  lawful  to  merge  any  public  library  therein  heretofore  estiiblishcd  with 
any  other  library  or  reading  room  thorein  existing;  but  the  library  fornieil  by  sneh 
consolidation  shall  bo  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  public  at  all  reasonable  hours. 
[75  v.,  nil,  sS  1  ;  76  v.,  27,'  s>  LJ 

Si:('.  KKU.  Tho  board  of  education  of  every  such  city  shall,  at  its  first  regular 
meeting  alter  tlit^  second  Monday  in  .Fuiie,  1871).  eh:ct  by  ballot  three  suitable  persons, 
residents  of  the  <:ity,  but  other  than  nieuibers  of  such  board,  who  shall  bo  known  as 
the  library  committee  of  the  city,  one  to  serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and 
one  ff»r  three,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  qualiiied,  and  shall, 
aunually  thereafter,  elect  in  like  manner  one  person  with  the  same  qualifications,  to 
serve  ior  three  years,  and  until  hissuccecssor  is  elected  and  qualified,  and  any  vacancy 
ill  sudi  committoe  shall  be  tilled  for  the  unex]>iied  term  at  its  first  regular  meeting 
of  the  bii:U'd  hold  after  the  samo  oecurs.     [7.1  v.,  541,  <>  2;  76  v.,  1)7,  ^  2.] 

SijL'.  4tMl5.  »Such  committee  shall  rei:ort  in  writing  to  the  board  of  education  at 
Icjist  <»nrt*  each  year,  and  oftcner  if  required  by  the  board,  and  shall  have  entire 
charge  aud  control  of  tho  school  library  in  the  city,  with  full  power  to  make  all 
rules  aud  regulations  for  the  govcrnminit  and  regulation  thereof,  to  employ  a  libra- 
riau,  and  such  assistants  and  help  as  may  bo  needed  for  its  care  and  protection,  and  to 
require  of  the  librarian  such  bond  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  faithful  ]>erform- 
auce  of  his  duties,  and  to  attend  to  the  drawing  aud  return  of  books;  but  the  salary 
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of  sncli  librarian,  and  the  rate  of  compensation  of  snch  asBistants  and  help,  shall  be 
fixed  by  resolution  prior  to  such  employment.     [76  y.,  97,  $  3.1 

Sec.  4006.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  maintaining  school  libraries  in  cities 
mentioned  in  section  forty  hundred  and  three  of  the  Revi^d  Statutes  of  Ohio,  and 
the  territory  thereto  attached  for  school  purposes,  snch  library  committee  in  snch 
coses  is  authorized  to  annually  levy  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
yalaation  of  the  taxable  property  of  such  cities  aforesaid,  and  the  territory  thereto 
attached  for  school  purposes,  to  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  the  school  taxes  of  such  cities ;  and  all  money  appropriated  or  collected  by 
tax  for  such  library  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  said  library  committee 
in  the  purchase  of  such  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  magazines,  i>eriodicals,  and  jour- 
nals as  may  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  public  srhool  library,  and  in  payment  of  all 
other  costs  and  charges,  including  the  salaries  of  the  librarian  and  assistants,  that 
may  bo  incurred  in  maintaining  such  libraries,  the  bills  and  pay  rolls  for  which  said 
expenditures  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the  library  committee,  be  certified  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  such  committee,  and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
education  of  said  city  from  such  library  fund.  [55  v., 541,  $  2;  76  v.,  97,  J  4;  78  v., 
176.]     [Ohio  school  laws,  1893.] 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

269.  That  whenever,  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  a  collection  of  books,  or  funds 
to  purchase  the  same,  shall  have  been  obtained  to  form  a  public  library  in  and  for 
any  common  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  directors  thereof,  for  the  time  being,  to  select  the  most  suitable  schoolhouso 
therein  in  which  said  library  shall  be  placed,  preferring,  if  otherwise  expedient,  the 
schoolhouso  in  which  the  district  institute  is  held,  ana  to  provide  out  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  district  a  suitable  case  or  cases  for  said  library,  and  for  such  additional 
books  as  may  annually  bo  added  thereto. 

270.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors  to  receive  into  the  district 
treasury  all  moneys  contributed  or  otherwise  obtained  for  the  purchase  or  increase 
of  the  district  library,  and  to  select  and  purchase  the  books  therefor,  or  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  the  board  or  of  not  less  than  three  citizens  of  the  district,  to  make 
snch  selection  and  purchase,  and  also  from  time  to  time  thereafter  to  mako  addi- 
tional selections  and  purchases  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  no  books  shall  be 
donated  or  placed  in  s:kid  library  without  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  select- 
ing committee,  nor  shall  the  proper  board  of  directors  appropriate  any  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  district  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  except  such  works  of 
ft  strictly  professional  character,  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  proper  district;  and  all  moneys  received  by  said 
board  for  libniry  purposes  shall  be  auuually  accounted  for  at  the  settlement  of  its 
accounts,  in  the  same  mauiior  as  common  Hchool  funds  are  now  by  law  accounted  for. 

271.  That  the  legal  possession  and  ownership  of  the  books,  cases,  and  other  append- 
ages of  the  district  library  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  proper  board  of  directors 
and  their  successors  in  oflice  as  trustees  for  the  district,  and  that  the  felonious  tak- 
ing and  carrying  away  tliereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  book,  article  of 
apparatus  or  furniture,  from  or  belonging  to  any  common  schoolhouse,  shall  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  bo  larceny,  and  the  breaking  into  a  common  schoolhouse  at  night 
with  intent  to  commit  larceny,  as  heroin  set  forth,  or  any  felony,  shall  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  burglary,  and  that  any  larceny  or  burglary  so  committed  shall  be 
punished  as  in  other  cases  under  existing  statutes. 

272.  That  any  person  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  tho  proper  district, 
whether  contributor  or  not  to  the  library,  shall  be  entitled,  without  charge,  to  tho 
uso  of  the  books  thereof,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  thereof;  but  that  no 
book  shall  be  issued  to  any  minor  without  the  order  of  his  or  her  parent,  guardian  or 
master,  who  shall  thereupon  become  liable  to  all  the  penalties  for  tho  abuse,  loss,  or 
undue  detainment  of  any  book  by  said  minor;  and  all  entries  of  the  issue  of  books 
duly  made  in  the  library  list  by  the  librarian  at  the  time  of  such  issue  shall  bo 
prima  facia  evidence  thereof  in  a  suit  for  any  penalty,  or  for  tho  value  of  any  book. 

273.  That  tho  proper  board  of  directors,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  make, 
and  from  time  to  time  as  shall  bo  pro])er,  alter  and  amend  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  care,  issue,  use,  and  return  of  the  books  of  the  district  library, 
and  ordain  such  penalties  for  the  abuse,  loss,  or  undue  detainuient  thereof  as  to 
them  shall  seem  Just  and  proper,  which  penalties  shall  be  recoverable  as  debts  of 
like  amount  are  now  by  law  recoverable;  and  such  penalties  shall  either  be  payable 
to  the  librarian  in  couijiensation  of  his  services,  or  into  the  library  fund,  as  the 
proper  board  of  directors  sliall  determine. 

274.  That  the  secretary  of  tho  proper  board  of  directors,  or  such  other  member  as 
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tho  board  may  select,  fihall  be  the  general  librarian  of  the  district  librsry;  and  tfast 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  held  in  the  honse  in  which  the  librai]^  is  kept 
shall  be  the  assistant  librarian  while  in  charge  of  said  school,  and  while  so  m  dumo 
such  assistant  librarian  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  library,  so  far  aa  relates  to  ^e 
care,  issue,  and  return  of  the  books,  and  the  keeping  of  the  list  thereof;  but  that 
neither  the  librarian  ns  secretary,  nor  the  assistant  as  tea<;her,  on  going  out  of  offiee 
shall  receive  his  final  instalment  of  salary  till  he  shall  tlrst  have  accnanted  for  all 
the  books  belonging  to  the  library  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  board. 

275.  That  when  the  pupils  or  other  persons  connected  with  tho  common  school 
shall  have  procured  books  or  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  school  library 
therefor,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors  of  the  proper  district  to  provide  out 
of  the  school  funds  of  the  district  a  suitable  case  therefor,  and  also  for  snch  addi- 
tions as  mav  subsequently  from  time  to  time  bo  made  thereto;  and  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  the  books  for  such  school  library,  and  of  all  a<lditions  thereto,  shall  be 
made  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  the  time  beine  and 
of  not  less  than  two  parents  of  pupils  att^'nding  such  school,  to  be  chosen  by  all 
the  attouding  pupils;  but  that  no  books  shall  be  donated  to  or  placed  in  said  library 
without  tho  approval  of  tho  proper  selecting  committee,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  to  appropriate  any  of  the  funds  of  the  distriot 
to  tho  purchase  of  books  for  said  school  library. 

276.  That  all  tho  pupils  of  the  proper  school,  and  no  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  books  of  said  library  at  their  homes,  subject  to  such  rules  relating  to 
the  care,  use,  and  return  thereof  ns  the  aforesaid  commitrce  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  establish ;  and  that  one  of  the  pupils  of 
said  school,  to  be  selected  by  tho  other  pupils,  with  tho  consent  of  the  selecting 
committee  aforesaid,  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the  school  library. 

277.  That  the  legal  possession  and  ownership  of  tho  school  library  shall  be  in  the 

f»ropcr  board  of  directors;  the  felonious  taking  thereof  shall  be  larceny,  the  issne 
ist  thereof  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery,  and  the  penalties  for  the  abase, 
loss,  or  detention  of  books  shall  be  recoverable  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  the  case 
of  district  libraries. 

278.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  common  school  directors  of  any  district  to  receive, 
hold,  and  use  any  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  endowment  <»f  property,  whether 
real  (»r  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  them  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  sup- 
port, either  of  a  district  or  of  a  school  library  in  cxisteuce  or  to  be  established  under 
the  i>rovisions  of  this  act,  and  the  same  to  apply  to  the  establishment,  increase,  and 
efhcieiicy  thereof,  subject,  however,  to  any  terms,  conditions,  or  restrictions  attached 
to  such  devise,  bequest,  gift,  grant,  or  cudowmcnt,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act;  and  the  said  directors  and  their  successors  in  office  shall  have 
authority  to  bring  suit  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  recoverv,  use, 
and  application  of  tho  same  to  the  xiurx^oses  aforesaid.  [Pennsylvania  sohool  lawi^ 
1894. J 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Chapteu  34,  SECTION  6.  The  elcctoi*s  of  tho  city  of  Providence,  at  the  annnal  elec- 
tion for  members  of  tlie  city  council,  may,  by  a  m.'^jority  vote  of  such  electors  voting, 
and  tho  electors  in  every  other  town  qualified  to  vote  upon  any  proposition  to  impose 
a  tax,  or  for  tho  expenditure  of  money  in  such  town,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
such  electors  voting  at  the  annual  meeting  for  tho  election  of  town  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  therein,  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  ratable  property  of  such  town  in  the  next  year 
preceding  such  appropriation,  for  the  foundation  therein  of  a  free  public  librarv, 
with  or  without  branches,  for  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  xirovide  suitable 
rooms  for  such  library,  which  shall  be  used  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  ])re.scribed  by  tho  town  council  of  such  town  or  city  council  of  such  city. 

Si:c.  7.  Any  town  having  established  a  free  public  library  therein,  in  manner  as 
aforesaid,  may  annually,  by  the  majority  vote  of  tho  electors  thereof,  (^nalitied  as 
aforesaid,  and  voting  on  tho  proposition,  a]>propriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property,  in  the  next  year  preced- 
ing such  approjiriatiou,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  such  library  tnerein, 
and  may  take,  receive,  hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  the 
establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance  of  a  public  library  therein,  to  be  under  sach 
regulations  for  its  government,  when  they  arc  not  prescribed  by  its  donor,  as  majr 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  town  council  of  such  town  or  the  city  cooncil 
of  such  citv:  Provided,  That  the  town  of  Pawtuckot  may  a]>propriate  a  sum  not 
exceeding  tliirty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property. 

CiiAPTKii  47, 'section  G.  The  board  of  education  may  cause  to  be  paid  annually 
to  and  for  the  use  of  each  free  public  library  established  and  maintained  in  the  State, 
and  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  therefor,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  the  lirst  live  hundred  volumes  included  in  such  library,  and  twenty-five 
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dollars  for  every  additional  five  hundred  volumes  therein :  Provided,  That  the  annnal 

Eayment  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  such  library  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
nndred  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  establish  rules  prescribing 
the  character  of  the  books  which  shall  constitute  such  a  library  as  will  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  preceding  section,  regulating  the  management  of 
such  library  so  as  to  secure  the  free  use  of  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood  in  which  it  shall  be  established,  and  directing  the  mode  in  which  the 
sums  paid  in  pursuance  of  this  chapter  shall  be  expended.  No  library  shall  receive  any 
benefit  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  unless  such  rules  shall  have  been  complied 
with  by  those  in  charge  thereof,  nor  until  they  shall  have  furnished  to  said  board 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  books  contained  in  said 
library. 

Sfx'.  8.  Every  payment  herein  authorized  shall  be  made  by  the  general  treasurer 
npon  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  approved  by  the  board  of 
education,  and  payable  to  the  librarian  or  other  person  having  charge  of  snch  library 
or  of  the  funds  applied  to  its  support  designated  by  said  board. 

Chapter  242,  section  45.  Every  person  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  wantonly 
and  without  cause  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or  destroys  any  book,  pamphlet, 
plate,  picture,  engraving,  or  statue,  or  other  property  belonging^  to  any  law,  town, 
city,  or  other  free  public  library,  or  suffers  any  such  injury  to  be  inflicted  while  saia 

Sroperty  is  in  his  custody,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  ten 
ollars,  the  same  to  bo  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Sec.  46.  Every  person  who  shall  take  or  borrow  from  any  law,  town,  city,  or  other 
free  or  public  library  any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  or  other  property  of  said  library, 
and  who  upon  neglect  to  return  the  same  within  the  time  required  and  specified  m 
the  by-laws,  rules,  or  regulations  of  the  library  owning  the  property,  has  been  noti- 
fied by  the  librarian  or  other  proper  custodian  of  the  property  that  the  same  is  over- 
duo,  shall  upon  further  neglect  to  return  the  same  within  two  weeks  from  date  of 
such  notice  be  considered  to  have  unlawfully  converted  the  property  of  the  library 
to  his  own  use.  A  written  or  printed  notice,  given  personally  or  sent  by  mail  to  the 
last  known  or  registered  place  of  residence,  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  notice. 

Chapter  395,  Section  1.  Every  town  not  owning  a  free  public  library  may  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  cents  on  each  one 
thousand  dollars  of  its  ratable  property  in  the  year  next  preceding  such  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  any  free  x)ublio  library  therein. 

Chapter  1068,  Section  1.  In  case  any  library,  or  funds  for  the  establishment 
thereof,  may  be  offi-red  to  any  city  or  town  on  the  condition  that  said  library  shall 
be  maintained  as  a  free  public  library,^  the  city  council  of  any  city,  or  town  conncil 
of  any  town,  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept  such  gift  in  behalf  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  city  or  town  shall  establish  a  free  public  library,  or  shall 
become  possessed,  as  above  provided,  of  any  such  library,  the  aforesaid  city  coancil 
or  town  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  proceed  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees,  to 
consist  of  not  loss  than  three  members  nor  more  than  seven.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  election  of  the  first  board  the  members  thereof  shall  meet  and  be  divided  by 
lot  into  three  groups  or  classes,  the  terms  of  office  of  one  group  expiring  in  one  year 
from  the  date  of  their  election,  those  of  another  group  in  two  years,  and  those  of  the 
remaining  group  in  three  years.  With  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any 
member  the  vaoaucy  shall  bo  filled  by  the  city  council  or  town  council,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  Vacancies  occurring  by  resignation,  removal, 
death,  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  as  above  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  aforesaid  trustees  shall  take  possession  of  said  libraries,  and  shall 
thereafter  be  the  legal  guardians  and  custodians  of  the  same.  They  shall  provide 
snitable  rooms  for  the  Ubrary,  arrange  for  the  proper  care  of  the  same,  choose  one 
or  more  competent  persons  as  librarians,  and  fix  their  componsatioii,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  library  and  the  use  of  the 
books,  provided  that  no  fee  for  the  use  of  the  books  shall  ever  be  exacted. 

Sec.  4.  Each  city  or  town  acting  under  this  chapter  shall  annually  appropriate  for 
the  support  of  the  public  library  an  amount  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  the 
library  shall  receive  from  the  State.  All  appropriations  from  the  city  or  town  and 
State,  and  the  income  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  library,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  trustees,  and  the  several  city  and  town  treasurers  shall  pay, 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriations  and  other  library  funds  in  their  hands,  all 
bills  certified  by  the  said  trustees. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  of  any  bequest,  legacy,  or  gift  to  or  in  favor  of  a  public  library,  the 
trustees  thereof  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  accept  the  same  in  behalf 
of  and  for  the  use  of  the  library,  and  their  receipt  shall  bo  a  full  and  sufficient  dis- 
charge and  reh^nse  to  any  executor,  administrator,  or  other  person  authorized  to 
make  the  payment  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
[Public  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island,  1882-83.] 
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UTAH. 

TERRITORIAL   LIBRARY. 
AN  ACT  providing  for  nod  regnlatinc  the  Utah  Territorial  librmrr. 

Chapter  67.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  and  legislative  asiemhly  of  ih0 
Territory  of  Utahj  That  the  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  globes,  papers,  appa- 
ratus, and  valuable  spccimeus  belouging  to  the  Territory  now  in  the  Territorial 
library,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  addcKl  thereto,  shall  constitute  the  Utah  Terri- 
torial library. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  governor,  secretary,  chief  justice,  and  associate  justices  of  tho 
supreme  court  of  the  Territorj'  shall  constitute  the  board  of  control  of  the  Terri- 
torial library. 

8ec.  3.  The  board  of  control  may,  in  their  discretion,  classify  the  books  and  arti- 
cles named  in  section  1  of  this  act,  nnd  deliver  to  and  place  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  such  books  and  articles  belonging  to  and  composing  the  Ter- 
ritorial library  as  they  may  consider  more  useful  to  the  university  library  than  to  the 
Territorial  library,  and  any  books  or  articles  so  delivered  to  the  university  library 
shall  thereupon  become  and  thereafter  remain  a  portion  of  the  university  library. 

Sec.  4.  The  public  shall  have  access  to  the  library,  and  the  board  of  control  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  for  the  use  of  the  library  by  the  public  and  the  officers  herein 
named,  and  may  prescribe  penalties  for  any  violation  thereof,  which  shall  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  forfeitures  for  the  nonreturn  or  injury  of  any  book. 

Sec.  5.  Books  may  be  taken  from  the  Utah  Territorial  librsiry  by  members  of  the 
legislature  and  its  officers,  and  at  any  time  by  the  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Territory,  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  the  marshal  and  attorney  for 
the  Territory,  but  no  other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  take  or  detain  any  book 
from  the  library. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  an^  consent  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, shall  appoint  a  Territorial  librarian,  who  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  register  of  all 
books  issued  and  returned,  showing  to  whom  they  are  issued,  by  whom  thev  are 
returned,  and  the  time  they  are  so  issued  and  returned ;  and  no  book  except  the  laws, 
journals,  and  re]>orts  of  the  Territory,  which  may  bo  taken  from  the  library,  shall 
bo  detained  more  than  ten  days,  except  when  taken  for  the  use  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  whilo  it  is  in  session,  and  all  books  taken  out  by  officers  or 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  be  returuetl  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  person  injuro  or  fail  to  return  any  book  taken  from  the  library,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  tho  librarian,  for  the  use  of  the  library,  the  damage  thereto, 
including  costs  and  reasonable  counsel  fees  for  collecting  the  same,  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  in  the  name  of  tho  Territory  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  tho  librarian  iu  behalf  of  the  Territory  to  commence  suit 
for  tho  collection  of  all  such  forfeitures  nnd  all  lines. 

Sec.  8.  Tho  librarian  shall  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  December  in  each 
year  report  to  the  governor  the  condition  of  the  library,  stating  the  number  of 
volumes  contained  therein,  tho  number  of  volumes  purchased  during  the  last  year 
and  the  cost  theriBof,  the  number  of  volumes  received  by  donation,  the  number  of 
volumes  injured  or  not  returned,  if  any,  and  the  amounts  received  in  comi>en8ation 
therefor,  and  such  suggestions  and  further  information  as  may  be  deemed  by  him 
desirable. 

Sec.  9.  Tho  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  is  hereby  appropriated  and 
ordered  x)ai(l  out  of  tho  Territorial  treasury,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  be  used  by  the 
board  of  control  of  the  library,  in  the  payment  of  the  librarian  for  services,  and  of 
rent  for  roonis  iii  which  to  keep  tho  library.  Tho  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  is 
hereby  ap])ropriated  and  ordered  paid  in  the  usual  manner  out  of  the  Territorial 
treasury,  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Territorial  library, 
under  direction  of  tho  board  of  control. 

Si:c.  10.  Tlio  sum  of  three  tht>usand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  and  ordered 
paid  out  of  tlio  Territorial  treasury  in  the  usual  manner,  to  bo  used  by  the  board  of 
control  of  the  library  for  tho  f>un*haso  of  cases  and  such  new  and  additional  volumes 
for  the  UKc  of  tho  library  as  tlie  said  board  of  control  may  consider  advisable. 

Skc.  11.  It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  librarian  to  makoout  a  written  cat^ilogue,  con- 
vcnioutly  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  ofticers  entitled  tt)  tho  use  of  such  library,  of  all  books,  pamphlets, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  papers,  apparatus,  and  valuable  s])ecimcus  in  the  library,  adding 
thereto  as  tho  library  is  increased;  which  catalogue  shall  be  kept  for  the  use  of  those 
authorized  to  use  books.  He  shall  also  make  out  and  place  iu  some  conspicuous  place 
a  copy  of  the  rules  an<l  regulations  of  the  library. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  cause  every  book  in  the  library  to 
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be  labeled  with  printed  or  stamped  label  containing  the  words  "Utah  Territorial 
Library/'  and  also  cause  the  same  words  to  bo  written  or  stamped  on  the  thirtieth 
page  of  each  volume. 

Skc.  13.  The  board  of  control  of  the  library  may  sell  or  exchange  any  surplus  or 
duplicate  sets  of  reports  or  law  books  in  the  library,  and  use  the  money  arising  from 
such  sale  in  purchasing  other  law  books  or  reports  for  the  library. 

Skc.  14.  If  the  librarian  shall  permit  or  allow  any  person  not  authorized  by  this 
act  to  take  a  book  from  the  library,  he  shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction  thereof,  to 
pay  a  tiuo  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  lifty  dollars  for  each  book  so  taken. 
All  iiues  and  forfeitures  collected  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  according 
to  the  best  .judgment  of  the  board. 

Skc.  15.  If  any  person  not  authorized  by  this  act  shall  take  a  book  from  the  library, 
either  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  librarian,  or  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  he  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  book  so  taken. 

Skc.  16.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  superseded  by  or  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety.  [Approved,  March 
13,  1890.     Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  1890.] 

AN  ACT  to  aathorize  cities  and  towns  to  establish  and  niaintaiu  froe  public  libraries  and  reading 

rooms. 

Be  it  enacted  6i/  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah: 

Section  1 .  That  the  city  council  of  each  city  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall 
have  power  to  establish  ana  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  city,  and  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  annually,  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  city,  such 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  other  general  taxes  of  said  city, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  library  fund:  Provided,  That  no  such  tax  shall  be  levied  in 
the  first  instance  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  until  a  petition,  signed  by  at  least  one 
thousand  qualified  voters  and  property  taxpayers,  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  city 
council  of  such  city,  nor  in  any  city  of  the  second  class,  until  such  a  petition,  signed 
by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  qualified  voters  and  property  taxpayers,  residents 
of  such  city,  shall  have  been  so  filed. 

Sec.  2.  When  any  city  council  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  shall  have 
decided  to  establish  and  niaintaiu  a  public  library  and  reading  room,  under  this  act, 
the  mayor  of  such  city  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  city  council,  proceed  to  appoint 
a  board  of  nine  directors  for  same,  chosen  fromthe  citizens  at  largo  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  for  such  office ;  and  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  city  council  snail 
be  at  any  one  time  a  member  of  said  board. 

Sec.  3.  Said  directors  shall  hold  ofilce:  One-third  for  one  year,  one-third  for  two 
years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  from  the  first  day  of  July  following  their 
appointment,  and  at  their  first  regular  meeting  shall  cast  lots  for  the  respective 
terms;  and  annually  thereafter  the  mayor  shall,  before  the  first  of  July  of  each 
year,  appoiut,  as  before,  three  directors  to  take  the  place  of  the  retiring  directors, 
who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  The 
mayor  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council,  remove  any  director  for 
misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Skc.  4.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors,  occasioned  by  removals,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  council,  and  be  filled  in  like  manner  as 
original  appointments,  and  no  director  shall  receive  any  compensation. 

Sec^  5.  Said  directors  shall,  immediately  after  appointment,  meet  and  organize  by 
the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as  president,  and  by  the  election  of  such  other 
ofliccrs  as  they  may  <leem  necessary.  They  shall  make  and  adopt  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  for  their  own  guidance  and  fertile  government  of  the  library 
and  reading  room  as  may  be  expedient  not  inconsistent  with  this  act.  They  shall 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  collected  to  the  credit 
of  the  library  fund,  and  of  the  construction  of  any  library  building,  and  of  the 
supervision,  care,  and  custody  of  the  grounds,  rooms  and  building^  constructed, 
leased,  or  set  apart  for  that  purpose:  Provided^  That  all  moneys  received  for  such 
library  shall  be  deposit<?d  in  the  treasury  of  said  city  to  the  credit  of  the  library 
fund,  and  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  monej's  of  such  city,  and 
drawn  upon  by  the  proper  officers  of  such  city  upon  the  properly  authenticated 
voiuhers  of  the  library  board.  Said  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  or  lease 
grounds,  to  lease  or  erect  an  appropriate  building  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  said 
library,  to  appoint  a  suitable  librarian  and  necessary  assistants,  to  fix  their  compen- 
sation, to  remove  such  appointees  at  will,  an<l  in  general  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  this  act  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  public  lihraryand  reading  room. 
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Skc.  G.  Every  library  and  readinji;  room  cstablislied  under  this  act  shall  he  for- 
ever free  to  the  nse  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  city  where  located)  subjectp  howeTer, 
to  such  reasonable  rales  and  rej^nlations  as  tho  library  board  may  adopt  m  order  to 
render  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room  of  the  great-est  benefit  to  the  greatest 
number;  and  said  board  may  exclude  from  the  use  of  said  library  and  reading  room 
any  and  all  persons  wlio  shall  wilfully  violate  such  rules.  Said  board  may  extend 
the  x^^i'V'ileges  and  use  of  such  library  and  reading  room  to  persons  residing  outside 
of  such  city,  but  in  the  State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  board  may 
from  time  to  time  by  its  regulations  prescribe. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  board  of  directors  shall  make,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in 
June,  an  annual  report  to  the  city  council,  stating  the  condition  of  their  trusts  on 
the  first  day  of  June  of  that  year,  the  various  sums  of  money  received  from  the 
library  fund  and  from  other  sources,  and  how  such  moneys  have  been  expended, 
and  for  what  purposes;  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand;  the  unmber 
added  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  during  the  year;  the  number  lost  or  missing: 
the  number  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the  general 
character  and  kind  of  such  books,  with  such  other  statistics,  information,  and  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  deem  of  general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report  as 
relate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  on 
hand,  books  lost  or  missing,  and  books  purchased,  shall  be  verified  by  afildavit. 

Skc.  8.  The  city  council  of  said  city  shall  have  power  to  pass  ordinances  imposing 
suitable  penalties  for  the  x)unishment  of  persons  committing  injury  upon  such  library 
or  the  grounds  or  other  ])roperty  thereof  and  for  ipjury  to  or  failure  to  return  any 
book  belonging  to  such  libraries. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  desiring  to  make  donations  of  money,  personal  property,  or 
real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  such  library  shall  have  the  right  to  vest  the  title  to 
the  money  or  real  estate  so  donated  in  the  board  of  directors  created  under  this  act^ 
to  be  held  and  controlled  by  such  board,  when  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  deed,  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  such  property ;  and  as  to  such  property  said 
board  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  special  trustees. 

Sec.  10,  When  fifty  legal  voters  of  any  city  of  the  third  class  or  any  town  shall 
present  a  petition  to  the  recorder  or  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  asking  that  an  annual 
tax  be  levied  for  the  establishment  and  maintenanpe  of  a  free  publiclibrary  in  sach 
city  or  town,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition  a  rate  of  taxation  not  to  exceed  one 
mill  on  the  dollar,  such  recorder  or  clerk  shall,  in  the  next  legal  notice  of  a  regular 
biennial  election  in  such  city  or  town,  give  notice  that  at  such  eleotion  every 
elector  who  shall  have  paid  a  i>roperty  tax  therein  in  the  year  next  precediu/j  such 
election  may  vote  ''For  a  mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,  Yes — No,"  specifying 
in  such  notice  the  rat^  of  taxation  mentioned  in  said  petition;  and  if  the  mugority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  in  sucli  city  or  town  shall  bo  "for  the  tax  for  the  free  pablic 
library, '^  the  tax  specified  in  such  notice  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  man- 
ner with  other  geneial  taxes  of  said  city  or  town,  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "library 
fund:''  ProvkU'itf  That  such  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal  voters  of  any  such  city 
or  town  shall  so  determine  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  biennial  election  held  therein; 
and  the  corporate  authorities  of  such  cities  of  the  third  class  and  towns  may  exor- 
cise the  same  powers  conferred  upon  corporate  authorities  of  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  At  the  same  election  that  any  city  of  the  third  class  or  town  shall  vote  on 
the  proposition  to  levy  a  tax  and  to  establish  a  free  jiublic  library  there  may  be 
elected  a  library  board  of  six  directors,  one-third  for  two  years,  one-third  for  four 
years,  one-third  for  six  years,  and  biennially  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  two 
directors,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  six  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified ;  which  board  shall  have  the  same  x>owers  as  are  by  this  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  board  of  directors  of  free  i>ublic  libraries  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  and  said  directors  shall  receive  no  compensation. 

Sr.c.  12.  When  the  question  of  a  tax  for  a  library  fund  shall  bo  sulmiitted  as  pro- 
vided in  section  10  of  this  act,  ballots  shall  be  prepared  containing  only  the  words, 

'*  For  a mill  tax  for  a  free  public  library,  Yes — No,*'  and  the  names  of  the  voters 

chosen  for  directors  of  such  free  public  library;  and  a  special  ballot  Lox  shall  be 
provide<l  for  the  reception  of  such  ballots.  [Approved  March  18,  ItidQ,  Laws  of 
Utah,  181H),  Chapter  LIV.] 

VERMONT. 

AN  ACT  to  jnomoto  the  t'stablirthmcnt  of  free  ]iubUc  libraries. 

Skctiox  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  five  persons,  residents  of  the  State,  who 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  library  commissioners.  The  governor  shall  designate  the 
chainnan  thereof.  One  member  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  five 
years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one 
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year ;  and  thereafter  the  term  of  office  of  the  commissioners  shall  bo  five  years.  All 
Tacaucics  on  said  board,  whether  occurring  by  expiration  of  term  or  otherwise,  shall 
"be  tilled  by  the  ffovernor. 

Sec.  2.  The  librarian  or  trustees  of  any  free  public  library  may  ask  said  board  for 
advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  books,  tho  cataloguing  of  books,  and  any  other 
matters  pertaining  to  tho  maintenance  or  administration  of  the  library;  and  the 
board  shall  give  such  advice  in  regard  to  said  matters  as  it  shall  find  practioable. 
Tho  board  shall  make  a  report  of  ita  doings  biennially  to  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  exx)end,  upon  the  application  of  tho  board  of  library 
trustees  of  any  town  having  no  free  public  library  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
town,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  books  for  any  such  town  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act:  such  books  shall  be  used  by  said  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  free  puulic  library,  and  said  commissioners  shall  select  and  pur- 
chase all  books  so  provided. 

Sec.  4.  No  town  sh^all  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  until  such  town  has 
elected  a  board  of  library  trustees  and  voted  to  instruct  such  board  to  make  an 
application  to  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  under  this  act,  and  until  such 
trustees  have  provided  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  State  board  for  the  care,  cus- 
tody, and  distribution  of  tho  books  furnished  in  accordance  with  this  act.  The  pro- 
visions of  number  three  of  the  acts  of  1892  shall  apply  to  the  elections  of  boards  of 
library  truKtecs  under  this  section  and  to  said  trustees  when  so  elected. 

Skc.  5.  Any  town  which  has  voted  to  instruct  its  library  trustees  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  under  this  act  shall  annusuly 
appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  its  free  public  library  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  if  its  grand  list  is  ten  thousand  dollars  or  upward,  or  a  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  if  its  grand  list  is  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  and  not  less 
than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  sum  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  if  its  grand 
list  is  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  6.  No  member  of  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  receive  any 
compensation,  but  the  board  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars 
annuiilly  for  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  inoludinff  all  expenses 
for  the  transportation  of  books ;  and  all  sums  lawfully  expended  by  said  board  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  tho  State  treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  any  town  shall  have  accepted  the  conditions  prescribed  in  this 
act  the  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  so  certify  to  tne  State  Auditor, 
and  ho  shall  draw  an  order  upon  tho  treasurer  payable  to  said  commissioners  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  tho  purchase  of  books  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  board  of  library  commissioners  shall  have  the  power  to  make 
such  rules  for  their  own  government  and  for  the  care  of  the  libraries  which  may  be 
furnished  by  the  State  as  they  may  deem  expedient  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  etfect  from  its  passage,  and  shall  be  subject  to  future 
legislation  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal.     [Approved  November  C,  1894.] 

No.  38.— AN  ACT  to  facilitate  the  cstablisliment  of  free  pnblic  libraries  in  cities,  villages,  and  toTms 

of  this  State  by  devise  or  endowment. 

Section  1.  That  whenever  property,  real  or  personal,  has  heretofore  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  last  will  and  testament,  or  granted,  conveyed, 
or  donated  by  deed  or  other  instrument,  to  trustees,  to  bo  applied  by  them  to  the 
foundation  and  establishment  in  any  of  tho  cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  this  State 
of  a  free  public  library,  it  shall  be  lawful,  when  not  otherwise  provided  in  said  will 
or  other  instrument  of  ^ift,  for  the  acting  trustees  in  any  such  case,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  bettor  establishment,  maintenance,  and  management  of  such  library,  to 
cause  to  be  formed  a  corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  with  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Sucli  acting  trustees  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  in  this  State  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state  a  statement  in  writing  in  which  shall  be  set  forth  the  intent  of 
such  trustees  to  form  a  corporation  under  this  act;  a  copy  of  the  will  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  endowment  of  said  library  has  been  provided;  the  name  adopted  for 
the  proposed  corporation  (which  shall  not  bo  the  name  of  any  other  corporation 
alreivdy  existing);  the  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  the  library  and  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  tho  corporation  will  bo  located;  the  number  of  managers  who 
may  be  denominated  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  the  corporation ;  and  the 
names  of  the  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  who  are  to  constitute  tho  original  board 
of  such  officers,  and  who  shall  hold  until  their  successors  respectively  are  elected  and 
qualified,  as  in  this  act  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  tho  filing  in  his  office  of  such  statement  as  aforesaid,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  issue  to  the  incorporators,  under  his  hand  and  tho  seal  of  State,  a  certifi- 
cate, of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  shall  be  a  part,  declaring  thdt  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  corporation  is  perfected.  The  incorporaton  shall  thereupon  c&ase  saoh 
certirieato  to  be  recorded  in  a  proper  record  book  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  iu  which  the  said  library  is  to  uo  located;  and  thereaiioii 
the  corporation  shall  bo  deemed  fully  organized,  aud  may  proceed  to  carry  ont  its 
corporate  purx>oses,  aud  may  receive,  by  convey auce  from  the  trustees  under  said 
will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  donation,  the  property  provided  by  will  or  other- 
wise as  aforesaid  for  the  endowment  of  said  library,  aud  may  hold  the  same  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  have  been  received  or  conveyed  by  said  trustees  until  such  form 
shall  be  changed  by  the  action  of  said  corporation. 

Src.  4.  Orguni/atiouH  formed  under  this  act  sball  be  bodies  corporate  and  politie, 
to  be  known  under  the  names  stated  in  the  respective  certificates  or  articles  of 
incorporation ;  and  by  such  corporate  names  they  shall  have  and  possess  the  ordi- 
nary rights  aud  incidents  of  corporations,  aud  sliall  be  capable  of  taking,  holding, 
and  dis])osing  of  real  and  x)er8ou:il  estate  for  all  purposes  ot  their  organization.  The 
provisions  of  any  will,  de^d,  or  other  instrument  by  which  endowment  is  given  to 
said  library  and  accepted  by  said  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  shall,  us  to  such 
endowment,  bo  a  part  of  the  or(;anic  and  fundamental  law  of  such  corporation. 

Tho  trustees,  mauagers,  or  <lirectors  of  any  such  corporation  shall  compose  its 
members,  and  shall  not  be  less  than  live  nor  more  thau  nine  in  number,  shall  elect 
the  oilicers  of  the  corporation  from  their  nunil^er,  and  shall  have  control  and  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  and  property;  may  accept  donations,  aud  in  their  discretion 
hold  the  same  in  the  form  iu  which  they  are  given,  for  all  purposes  of  scieuce,  liter- 
ature, and  art  germane  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  said  corporation.  They  may 
fill  by  election,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  number  by  death, 
incapacity,  retirement,  or  otherwise,  and  may  make  lawful  by-laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation  aud  of  the  library,  which  by-laws  shall  set  forth  what  oili- 
cers there  shall  bo  of  the  cor|)oratiou  and  shall  define  and  describe  tbeir  respective 
duties.  Tliey  luay  appoint  and  employ  from  time  to  time  such  agents  aud  employes 
as  tbey  may  deem  necessary  for  tlie  efticiont  administration  and  conduct  of  the 
library  aud  otlier  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Whenever  any  trustee,  manager,  or 
director  shall  be  elected  to  fill  any  vacancy,  a  certUieate  under  the  seal  of  the  cor- 
poration, giving  the  name  of  the  person  clecte<l,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
county  clerk  where  the  articles  of  incorporation  are  recorded. 

AVhenevcr  by  the  ])rovisions  of  such  will,  deed,  or  other  instrument  by  which 
endowment  is  created  the  institution  endowed  is  declared  to  be  and  is  iVee  and 
public,  the  library  and  other  proj^erty  of  such  corporation  shall  be  foreTer  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Tlie  trustees,  managers,  or  directors  of  such  cornoration  shall,  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year,  cause  to  bo  made  a  report  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  for  the 
year  ending  on  tlio  31st  <lay  of  December  jireceding,  of  the  condition  of  the  library 
and  of  the  funds  aud  other  property  of  the  corporation  showing  the  assets  and 
investments  of  such  corporation  in  detail. 

Sk(\  5.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.  [Approved  Novem- 
ber 27, 1804.] 

"So.   39. — AN  ACT  lo  provide  lihraricn  witli  CMrtaiu  public  doruraonta. 

Section  1.  Whenatown  has  established  a  public  library  under  the  provisions  of  No, 
53  of  the  acts  of  1892,  said  town  may  at  any  annual  meeting  vote  to  place  iu  such 
library  a  copy  of  sucli  documents  and  volumes  heretofore  received  by  said  town  for 
it  or  its  town  clerk^s  oflice,  as  it  shall  designate,  aud  also  a  copy  of  such  documents 
and  volumes  hereafter  to  be  received  from  the  8tat<»,  except  the  Vermont  reports  and 
other  boolvs  and  documents  provided  by  law  to  be  kept  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  as  it 
shall  designate;  the  ownership  of  sncli  books  to  continue  in  the  town,  but  their  use 
to  l>c  enjoyed  by  the  library  till  said  town  shall  otherwise  vote. 

Skc.  'J.  Tho  State  librarian  is  directed  to  deliver  to  any  town  public  library  that 
shall  have  been  voted  by  its  town  the  use  of  bo(dvS  owned  as  above  by  the  town  such 
dupIi<'ato  documents  and  volumes  publishe<l  or  j)rovided  by  the  State  as  can  in  the 
judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  library  be  delivered  without  prejudice  to  the 
State  library,  saifl  books  to  be  deliveretl  upon  application  stating  what  books  have 
already  been  received  fi-om  t\m  to\vii.an«l  the  property  in  said  books  to  remain  in  the 
State,  but  their  use  to  bo  in  the  i>ul)rn'  library  to  which  they  shall  be  delivered  until 
the  State  librarian  shall  bo  dire<*ted  by  law  to  demand  their  return  to  the  State 
library. 

8Kt'.  3.  AMien  a  public  library  exists  in  a  town  and  is  not  established  under  the 
provisions  of  said  act  No.  53  of  1892,  said  town  may  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  make  the  ])rovisions  named  in  section  I  of  this  act,  in  respect  to  use  by 
the  library  of  books  therein  named  owned  by  the  town ;  sind  in  case  or  such  voto  the 
])roviHions  of  section  2  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  such  library  the  same  as  if  it  wore 
organized  under  said  act  No.  53  of  1892. 
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Sec.  -4.  Tlio  clerk  of  each  town,  village,  and  city  in  this  State  shall  each  year  supply 
any  library  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  lives  with  two  copies  of  tho  annual  re- 
ports (it*  X)i*intctl)  of  his  town,  village,  or  citv:  and  shall  also  send  to  the  State 
libniry  for  its  use  two  copies  of  the  same.  Said  copies  shall  bo  so  delivered  by  the 
clerk  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  such  printed  reports  by  him.  And  officers 
makiu;;  such  printed  reports  are  hereby  directed  to  supply  the  town,  village,  or  city 
clerk  with  the  four  copies  necessary  for  him  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  three  sections  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  cities  as  well  us  towns. 
[Ai)proved  November  27,  1894.     Laws  of  Vermont,  session  of  1894.] 

VIRGINIA. 

T1i€  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  he  general  librarian. — He  shall  be  general  libra- 
rian and  have  charge  of  the  library  fund.  Ho  shall  account  for,  apply,  and  pav  over 
all  moneys  which  may  come  to  his  hands  as  librarian,  and  his  official  bond  snail  be  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  all  his  duties  both  as  secretary  and  librarian. 

Library  fund. — Tho  books  and  maps  belonging  to  the  State  shall  constitute  the 
library  fund,  except  such  books  or  maps  as  may  be  appropriated  in  some  way  incon- 
sistent  herewith. 

Donations  from  fund. — Out  of  the  books  and  maps  constituting  the  library  fund 
such  donations  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  to  public  libraries,  learned  societies, 
colleges,  and  other  institutions  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the  library  committee 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  general  librarian  shall  furnish  the  universities,  and  any  incorporated  college 
of  the  State  in  which  n  law  school  is  established,  and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  for  its  law  school,  aud  which  has  not  heretofore  been  furnished,  out  of  any  sur- 
plus copies  on  hand,  with  ono  copy  of  Henning's  Statutes,  the  journal,  debates,  and 
ordinances  of  the  several  State  conventions,  the  journals  of  the  senate  aud  houso  of 
delegates,  of  tho  acts  of  assembly,  and  of  tho  codes,  and  also  eight  copies  of  any  law 
reports  on  hand  or  which  may  hereafter  be  on  hand,  and  every  incorporated  college 
and  academy  in  tho  State  with  a  copy  of  the  maps. 

Books  aud  maps  to  be  sold. — All  the  rest  of  the  books  and  maps  constituting  the  said 
fund,  except  such  as  it  may  bo  proper  to  have  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  State, 
shall  bo  sold. 

How  sold;  prices. — From  time  to  time  he  may  placo  a  reasonable  number  of  copies 
of  tho  reports  of  decisions,  of  tho  maps,  and  of  any  other  books  which  may  seem  to 
him  advisable  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  to  be  sold  upon  a  reasonable  commission, 
selecting  such  booksellers  as  may  seem  to  him  best,  and  taking  in  every  case  an  obli- 
gation from  the  bookseller,  specifying  tho  books  and  maps  placed  in  his  hands, 
tho  prices  at  which  th«'y  arc  to  be  sold,  aud  for  what  commission,  and  binding  him, 
when  tliereto  re(|uired  by  tho  librarian,  to  account  for  tlio  said  books  and  maps, 
return  such  as  may  not  have  been  sold,  and  pay  for  those  sold  at  tho  prices  spccitied, 
after  deducting  the  commission  for  selling.  The  librarian  may  himself  sell  any  of 
the  said  books  and  maps  or  make  exchanges  thereof  for  other  works. 

Libniry  commitlee  to  fix  2>t'ices  of  reports. — Tho  library  committeo  shall  determine 
tho  jirices  at  >vhich  tho  several  volumes  of  reports  of  decisions  of  the  court  of  ap}»eals 
shall  be  sold  and  tho  amount  of  commissions  to  be  allowed  on  such  sales. 

Library  committee,  itn  fjeneral  duties;  report. — A  joint  committee  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  be  called  the  library  conmiittce,  shall  be  appointed  biennally,  which  shall 
have  the  direction  of  the  library  and  library  fund,  may  make  sucli  rnlesfor  tho  regu- 
lation of  tho  library,  not  inconsistxint  with  this  chapter,  and  prescribe  such  penalties 
for  violations  thereof  as  may  seem  to  it  proper.  The  general  librarian  shall,  aimu- 
ally,  make  a  report  to  this  committee  of  his  proceedings,  stating  therein,  among 
other  things,  in  detail  all  imrchascs  mado,  from  whom  made,  and  at  what  i)rices,  and 
render  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  library  fund.  Tho  com- 
mittee shall  examiue  his  accounts  and  i)roceeding8,  and  determine  the  prices  at 
which  tho  books  and  maps  constituting  tho  library  fund  may  be  sold.  A  journal  of 
the  i)rocecding8  of  the  library  committee  shall  bo  kept  by  tho  general  librarian,  who 
shall  act  as  its  clerk,  and  the  committeo  shall  report  fully  to  the  general  assembly. 

Additions  to  the  State  aud  law  librar'tes. — There  shall  be  annually  procured  such 
books  in  law,  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  and  such  majts  and  charts  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  committee  desirable  to  procure.  After  making  the  purchases  necessary 
for  tho  State  library  tlie  committee  shall  cause  to  be  purchase<l,  out  of  the  library 
fund,  such  books  as  may  bo  required  by  the  judges  for  the  law  libraries  at  Staun- 
ton and  Wy theville :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
expended  in  any  one  year  in  tho  xmrchaso  of  books  for  each  of  tho  libraries  at  said 
places. 

Historical  works  aud  relics. — Tho  committee  shall  especially  cause  to  be  procured 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  may  oiler  a  copy  of  any  book,  x>amphlet,  or  manu* 
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script,  work  of  art,  or  relic  relating  to  the  history  of  Virginia  not  now  in  the  general 
library,  which  can  bo  obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  and  may  cause  to  be  printed 
any  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Virginia  which  have  not  been  pabliahed, 
including  siicn  portions  of  the  executive  journals  and  executive  letter  books  and  of 
the  legislative  papers  as  the  committee  may  deem  proper  to  print  in  the  calendar  of 
State  papers,  and  shall  cause  the  legislative  pax)er8  to  be  so  printed  to  be  arranged 
for  that  purpose  and  preserved  for  reference. 

Librarian  to  make  jmrchasea. — The  general  librarian  shall  make  such  purchases  and 
do  such  other  things  as  the  committee  may  direct  within  the  scope  of  their  powers. 
And  he  shall  havo  under  his  care,  in  the  room  provided  therefor  in  the  capitol,  the 
general  library  and  every  thing  therein. 

General  lihrary^  when  to  he  opened. — The  general  library  shall  be  kept  open  every 
day  in  the  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  such  hours  in  each  day  as  the 
library  committee  may  direct. 

Doorkeeper  of  library;  h  in  pay. — There  shall  bo  a  doorkeeper  of  the  general  library, 
appointed  by  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Bccretur3' of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
whom  his  duties  shall  be  prescribed.  He  shall  receive  fur  his  services  thirty  dollars 
per  month,  payable  out  of  the  public  treasury  upon  the  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Who  may  use  flic  gcniral  library. — The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the  governor, 
attorney-general,  reporter  of  the  court  of  appeals,  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  such  other  offlcers  of  government  as  the  library  committee  may  deem 
proper,  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  general  library.  And  any  of  them  may,  nuder 
such  regulations  and  penalties  as  the  committee  may  prescribe,  take  from  the  library 
any  book,  except  such  as  the  committee  shall  determine  is  necessary  always  to  he 
kept  therein. 

In  transmitting  the  above,  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Virginia,  observes:  *^  1  regret  to  say  that  nothing,  practically,  has 
been  done  in  this  State  looking  to  the  organization  of  school  libraries.  In  several 
of  the  cities  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter,  but  nothing  like  a  move- 
ment has  ever  been  made  in  the  State,  so  far  as  I  know. 

"The  State  constitution  provides  that  'The  board  of  education  (State)  shall  pro- 
vide for  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  famishing  of  schoolhouses  with  snch 
apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.' 

'•The  statute  provides  that  '  uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  furnishing  of  school- 
houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  ns  may  be  necessary  shall  be  provided  for 
on  some  gradual  system  by  the  board  ot  education.'" 

WISCONSIN. 

AN  ACT  to  promote  the  cstabliHhmeut  and  eflBcic-ncy  of  free  public  libraries  in  the  State  of 

Wisconsin. 

The  people  of  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin,  reprisenUd  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as 
folloics: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  two  persons  who,  with  the  president  of  the 
University  of  AVisconsin,  the  State  superintendent,  and  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  State  historical  society,  shall  constitute  a  State  library  commission.  One  of 
the  nicnibc^rs  appointed  by  the  governor  shall  bo  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  the  other  shall  be  apjiointed  for  a  term  of  four  years.  All  subsequent  appoint- 
ments shall  be  for  terms  of  five  years  each,  except  appointments  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  commission  shall  annually  elect  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

Si:c.  2.  The  commission  shall  give  advice  and  counsel  to  all  free  libraries  in  the 
State,  and  to  all  communities  which  may  propose  to  establish  them,  as  to  the  best 
means  of  establishing  and  atlministeringsuch  libraries,  the  selection  of  books,  cata- 
loguing, and  other  details  of  library  management.  The  commission  may  also  send 
its  members  to  aid  in  organizing  new  libraries  or  in  improving  those  already  estab- 
lished. The  commission  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  and  one  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  report  shall  bo  published  as  other  ot}i(rial  reports  are  published. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  the  commission  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services 
as  a  member,  but  their  traveling  expenpes  in  attending  meetings  of  the  commission 
or  in  visiting  or  establishing  libraries  and  other  incidental  and  necessary  expenses 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid:  Provided,  That  the  whole 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year.  All  bills 
incurred  by  the  commission  or  by  its  members  under  this  law  shall  be  certified  by 
the  chairman  and  secretary  of  tho  commission  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall 
canso  tho  same  to  bo  paid  from  the  State  treasury,  and  there  is  hereby  annually 
appropriat^Ml  from  the  general  funds  in  tho  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, a  sufiicient  sum  to  caiTy  into  ellect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  bo  id  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication.     [Approved  April  19,  1895.     Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1895.] 

WYOMING. 

TERRITORIAL  LIBRARY. 

Sectiox  1736.  There  shall  be  a  Territorial  librarian  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  legislative  council,  who 
shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed 
and  qualified.     [C.  L.  1876,  ch.  110,  $  1.] 

Sec.  1737.  The  librarian  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  books,  maps, 
papers,  charts,  engravings,  paintings,  and  all  other  things  properly  belonging  to  the 
library,  or  directed  to  be  deposited  therein,  and  shall  also  keep  a  regular  file  of  all 
newspapers  published  in  the  Territory  which  shall  be  donated  thereto. 

Sec.  1738.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  receive  and  transfer  all  books  or 
documeuts  sent  by  other  States  or  Territories  to  the  Territorial  library  from  the  post- 
office  or  other  depot  to  which  they  may  have  been  consigned,  and  to  properly  label 
and  arrange  them  in  the  library. 

Sec.  1739.  The  Territorial  librarian  shall  cause  the  receipt  of  each  book,  map,  or 
othei  document  that  may  come  into  his  possession  t^>  bo  acknowledged,  and  he  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  booKS  and  documeuts  so  received,  and  shall  re^^ort  the  same  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.  1740.  And  the  librarian  shall  have  full  power  to  make  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions proper  and  necessary  for  the  prcservatiou  and  increase  of  the  library  not  incon- 
sistent with  law,  which  the  librarian  shall  in  all  cases  observe,  an(i  to  superintend 
and  direct  all  expenditures  and  appropriations  made  for  the  library,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  jndc:es  of  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  1741.  The  librarian  is  hereby  directed  to  exchange  statutes,  journals,  legisla- 
tive documents,  aud  other  books  with  other  legislative  bodies  and  libraries,  as  he 
shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  1742.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  issue  books  upon  the  order  of  the 
chief  justice  or  either  of  the  associate  j ustices  of  the  Territory,  or  upon  the  order  of 
the  governor  of  the  Territory :  Provided^  That  in  each  case  said  justices  and  goveru^ 
shall  become  responsible  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  for  the  return  of  said  uooks  m 
as  good  order  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the  library,  and  if  any  damago  be  done 
said  books,  or  they  bo  lost,  the  librarian  shall  estimate  the  damage  or  yafuo  of  said 
books,  and,  if  necessary,  recover  the  same  of  either  the  party  authorizing  the  loan  or 
the  party  receiving  them,  by  civil  process,  in  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming. 

Skc.  1743.  The  librarian  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  library,  and  all  other  matters  in  relation  thereto,  for  the  information 
of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  1744.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  issue  a  printed  circular  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Territory,  inviting  them  to  deposit  in  the  Territorial  cabinet  such 
minerals  aud  geological  specimens  as  any  citizeu  may  find  on  his  premises  or  in  any 
portion  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  1745.  Whenever  any  such  specimens  may  be  deposited  iu  the  cabinet  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  correctly  label  aud  classify  each  specimen,  and  to 
enter  in  the  book  kept  for  that  {lurpose  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  character 
and  quality  of  each  specimen  donated. 

Sec.  1746.  The  circular  of  the  librarian  will  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  speci- 
mens desired,  both  in  geology,  mineralogy  and  fossils. 

Sec.  1747.  The  cabinet  so  collected  shall  be  open  for  inspection  of  all  ))erson8, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  librarian  for  the  proper  preservation  of 
such  specimens,  during  the  hours  as  provided  by  the  library. 

Sec.  1748.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  keep  the  library  open  from  the 
hours  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  until  twelve  o'clock  m.  and  from  two  o'clock  p.  m,  until 
four  o'clock  p.  m.  on  eaeh  day  during  the  year,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted. 

Sec.  1749.  The  librarian  before  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  shall 
give  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
approved  by  the  governor,  to  bo  filed  in  his  office,  made  payable  to  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  and 
deliver  over  to  his  successor  in  office  all  books  and  property  belonging  to  the  library 
according  to  laws  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

Sec.  1750.  The  compensation  of  the  Territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly,  which  salary  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services  which  ho  may  per- 
form in  said  office. 

Sec.  1751.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Territorial  librarian  to  insure  in  some  first- 
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dass  iD8arance  company  and  on  the  best  terms  for  the  Territory  the  Temtorial  lair 
library  for  a  sam  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  policy  to  ran  to  tiia 
Territory  of  Wyoming. 

Skc.  1752.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  persons  who  now  have,  or  may- 
hereafter  receive,  any  books,  maps,  charts,  or  other  documents  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  to  deposit  the  same  immediately  on  receipt  thereof 
with  the  Territorial  librarian,  to  bo  by  liim  placed  in  the  Territorial  library. 

Sec.  1753.  The  Territorial  librarian  is  hereby  anthorized  to  sell  all  such  copies  of 
the  compiled  laws  of  Wyoming  as  may  not  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  Territory 
to  any  person  desiring  to  purchase  the  same  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  volame, 
and  tho  revenue  arising  from  all  such  sales  to  bo  reported  to  the  Territorial  treasurer. 

Sec.  1751.  All  moneys  received  upon  tho  sale  of  said  compiled  laws  shall  be 
applied  by  tho  Territorial  librarian  to  tho  purchasing  of  books  for  tho  Territorial 
library,  under  the  direction  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  [Roised  Statutes 
of  Wyoming,  1«87.] 

CtKNTV   LIUKAKIKS. 

Section  684.  When  tho  county  commissioners  of  any  county  have  received  proper 
and  sulhcicnt  guarantees,  whether  in  the  form  of  conveyances  or  bonds  of  citizens, 
or  associations  or  corporations,  that  a  suitable  placo  will  be  permanently  furnished 
for  tho  protection  and  use  of  a  public  library,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  own 
action  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annnally  a 
tax  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mill  nor  more  than  one-half  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar on  all  taxable  property  in  tho  county,  for  tho  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  public  library,  to  be  loeat-cd  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county. 

Skc.  085.  The  tax  authorized  by  the  preceding  section  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
at  tho  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  eount>''  taxes  of  such  county  are 
levied  and  collected,  and  tho  whole  amount  so  collected  shall  bo  set  apart  and  shall 
bo  designated  the  county  li  brary  fund :  Providedf  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
bo  construed  into  authorizing  any  additional  levy  to  that  now  authorized  by  law. 

Skc.  G86.  The  control  and  useof  said  library  fundshall  bo  intrusted  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  any  county  to  three  competent  and  responsible  citizens  of  the 
county,  to  be  appointed  by  said  commissioners,  and  to  constitute  aboard  of  trnsteee 
for  this  })urpose.  As  soon  as  appointed  they  shall  incorporate  as  a  body,  with  an 
appropriate  name,  they  shall  servo  without  compensation,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  shall  give  bonds,  to  be  approved  by  the  county  commissioners,  for  tho  faithful 
periornianco  of  his  duties.  It  shall  bo  their  duty,  upon  notification  from  the  county 
commissioners  that  a  library  fund  is  at  their  disposal,  to  expend  so  much  of  tho  said 
fund  as  shall  bo  found  available  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  heroin 
provided  to  bo  cstabliKhcd :  Provided,  That  the  books  so  purchased  shall  be  of  a  kind 
best  suited  to  inform  the  mind  and  improve  tho  character  of  the  reader,  that  neither 
sectarian  nor  ])rofessional  books  shall  be  purchased  out  of  such  fund,  and  that  not 
exceeding  twouty-livo  i)er  ceutuui  of  such  fund  so  expended  shall  be  used  for  the 
purehaso  of  works  of  iiction. 

Sec.  687.  Tho  said  board  of  trustees  is  authorized  to  receive  donations  of  real  estate, 
money,  or  books  in  aid  of  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  the  library,  for  which 
said  trustees  are  hereby  made  responsible,  and  as  trustees  of  tho  donor  shall  care- 
fully observe  tho  conditions  aceonipanying  every  such  gift,  and  if  any  incorporated 
literary  or  library  association  shall  donate  to  suirh  county  library  property  equal  in 
value  to  ono  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  annually  contribute  to  it^  resources  a  sum 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  liftj'  dollars  in  money,  such  association  shall  be  entitled 
to  name  ouo  person  to  bo  an  associate  member  ot  said  board  of  trustees,  who  shall 
have  all  tho  rights,  privileg<'s,  and  responsibilities  of  tho  other  members  thereof. 
When  no  provision  can  bo  made  for  otherwise  furnishing  the  library  with  the  neces- 
sary aceominodations  for  its  books  and  other  publications  without  expense  to  the 
library  fund  arising  from  the  public  tax,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  or  directors  of  tho  s.-hool  district  embracing  the  county  seat  to  provide 
accommodations  for  them  in  the  best-situated  school  building  over  whieh  such  board 
of  school  trustees  have  ccmtrol.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  also  appoint  a  compe- 
tent person  to  liavo  tho  immediate  charge  of  the  library,  with  such  duties  and  com- 
pensation for  services  as  they  sliall  lix  and  deteruiine. 

Skc.  088.  Every  library  established  and  maintained  under  tho  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  forever  free  to  all  residents  of  tho  county  to  which  it  belongs,  on  the 
con<lition  that  snch  persons  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  for  tho  safety 
and  management  of  the  library  as  tlie  board  of  trustees  shall  jircseribe,  which  rules 
and  regulatious  luay  bo  enforced  by  legal  proree<ling8  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction: Provided,  That  in  tho  management  of  tho  library,  tho  best  possible  provi- 
sion shall  be  especially  made  for  the  convenient  nso  of  tho  books  thereof  by  the 
residents  of  such  county  residing  out  of  tho  town  wherein  the  library  is  situated. 
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^Sec.  689.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  such  board  of  trustees  to  koop  a  careful 
record  of  all  its  doinp^H,  with  duplicate  vouchors  for  all  expenditures,  one  set  of  such 
Touchers  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  other 
to  be  filed  with  the  county  commissioners  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  The 
board  of  trustees  shall  also,  at  the  end  of  ea<:h  year,  report  to  the  county  eomuiis- 
sioners  all  the  important  trjiusactions  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  specifyinpf  in 
each  report  tho  sum  ot  money  rereived  from  tho  county  library  fund,  also  the  moneys 
and  property  received  from  other  sources,  the  use  and  disposition  made  of  such  moneys 
and  other  property,  tho  number  of  books  and  other  publications  then  in  tho  library, 
the  number  of  1)ooks  and  other  publications  added  by  purchase  and  p:ift  during  the 
year,  as  well  as  tho  number  of  books  lost  and  missing,  the  number,  title,  and  cost  of 
books,  maps,  and  charts  purchased  out  of  the  county  library  fund,  the  number  of 
books  loaned  out,  with  tho  general  character  of  such  books,  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  drawn  books  from  the  library  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  visitors 
thereto,  together  with  such  other  facts  deemed  of  public  interest,  a  copy  of  which 
report  shall  bo  furnished  by  tho  clerk  of  said  board  of  county  commissioners  for  pub- 
lication in  at  least  one  paper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

Only  persons  resident  ol'tho  county  shall  bo  allowed  to  obtain  a  loan  of  books  from 
the  library,  and  in  every  case  when  books  are  lost  or  destroyed  by  such  parties,  or 
withheld  from  tho  library  by  such  person,  then  in  that  event  such  persons  shall  be 
responsible  for  tho  loss  of  such  book  or  books,  and  tho  value  of  said  book  or  books 
may  bo  recovered  by  i)roper  action  at  law  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  ia 
the  county.     [Revised  Statutes  of  Wyoming,  1887.  J 


CHAPTER  X. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION  AMONG 
CIVILIZED  NATIONS:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  POPULAR 
EDUCATION.! 


POPUIJLR  IXSTRUCTIOX   DURING   THE   NINETEEXTII   CENTURY. 

Yarions  expressions  have  been  proposed  by  which  to  characterize  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  though  many  are  appropriate  to  it  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  itn 
work,  neveiiiheless  the  name  which  it  particularly  merits  is  that  of  the  century  of 
popular  education.  But  this  designation  is  not  applied  to  the  nineteenth  century 
because  it  has  originated  public  schools^  for  they  existed  centuries  ago,  and  every 
civilized  people,  whether  Buddhists,  Mussulmans,  or  Christians,  have  taught  their 
children  to  read  and  write.  The  merit  of  the  nineteenth  century  lies  in  the  univer- 
sality of  its  work  in  educating  the  masses  of  humanity. 

The  Reformation  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  instruction  among  the  popa- 
laro  because  it  saw  in  education  a  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  it 
did  not  operate  with  equal  force  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  history  of  education 
in  England  aud  Germany  will  bear  witness.  The  eighteenth  century  in  its  turn 
also  promoted  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people,  but  not  for  tho  advan- 
tage of  religion  but  iu  the  name  of  humanity,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  history  of 
the  German  Empire  of  that  period,  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  many  Catholic  States. 
Nevertheless^  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  first  which  has  systematized  and  gener- 
alized the  education  of  the  people  for  tho  value  of  education  in  itself,  irrespective  of 
its  effect  upon  any  particular  form  of  worship.  It  has  made  education  truly  a  matter 
which  belongs  to  aud  is  administered  by  the  state.  It  is  true  that  laws  had  been 
promulgated  before  the  year  1800  regarding  i)ublic  education;  indeed,  the  French 
Revolution  furnishes  a  well  known  example.  But  these  laws,  speaking  generally, 
were  inoperative,  and  if  some  states  were  more  advanced  than  others  it  is  still  a  fact 
that  at  the  opening  of  this  century  the  majority  of  the  pcoxde  of  the  civilized  world 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  growth  of  democratic  ideas  and  of  the  application  of  industry  to  science  has 
been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  the  people 
how  profitable  it  would  be  for  each  inhabitant  of  a  country  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  or  receive  communications  from  others  through  ability  to  write  and  read. 
This  ability  once  gained  and  used,  it  was  seen,  would  break  down  the  barriers 
which  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  people  from  the  influence  of  the  current  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation,  and  also  in  a  certain  measure  would  efface  the  inequal- 
ity which  is  caused  by  the  neglect  to  provide  any  kind  of  instruction  for  the  masses. 

But  people  differed  upon  this  subject.  In  Protestant  countries  the  difference  of 
opinion  was,  in  general,  less  than  in  Catholic  countries.  There  have  been  those, 
especially  in  Catholic  countries,  who  were  alarmed  lest  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
Iile  should  lay  open  the  minds  of  the  masses  to  the  influence  of  new  and  dangerous 


» From  tho  French  of  E.  Levasscur,  member  of  Institute  of  France,  translated  by  Mr.  WcUfonl  Adjl is. 
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notions;  le^t  Riich  instruction  sbonld  develop  a  spirit  of  examination  and  criti- 
cism and  thus  weaken  the  respect  for  social  status,  and  inspire  the  lowly  with  nnat- 
tainaltlo  desires  and  entice  tbein  from  the  labor  befitting  the  position  into  wbicb 
they  were  born.  In  Catbolic  c(*untrics  it- was  also  maintained  that  popular  odnra- 
tion  will  lead  to  ntlieism.  There  are  even  now  men  and  parties  who  hold  thcfe 
0]>inior.R. 

Hut  there  were  others  who  were  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  amel- 
iorate as  far  as  possible  tlie  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  well-being  of  its  mem- 
bors;  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  primal  instrument  of  their  intellectual 
amelioration,  which  in  its  turn  will  influence  their  moral  amelioration  and  the  amel- 
ioration of  their  x>hysical  environment,  and  that  consequently  the  edncation  of  the 
people  is  a  debt  virtually  contracted  by  society  with  the  child,  which  debt  society 
should  pay  either  by  favoring  the  establishment  of  schools  or  by  assuming  the 
expense  of  popular  education.  These  persons  have  by  degrees  convinced  thei>coplo 
and  the  Government  of  each  nation  that  they  are  right.  Most  frequently  it  is  the 
liberal  party  in  each  State  which  champions  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  mas5(es. 
''  Shower  (repandez)  instruction  upon  the  heads  of  the  people,  for  you  owe  them 
such  a  baptism, '^  exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  French  advo- 
cates of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systems  of  monitorial  instruction. 

The  Christian  Brothers  had,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  method  of  instruction  which  the  Abbd  de  la  Salle  had  originated  and  published 
under  the  nanu>  of  ''Conduite  des  ecoles  Chrdtiennes."  Pestalozzi  also,  inspired  by 
Rousseau,  had  founded  the  Institute  of  Neuhoff,  in  Switzerland,  about  1777,  and  had 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  exposition  of  his  ideas  and  in  exemplifying  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  applied.  Prussia  had,  it  is  true,  the  school  law  of 
Frederic  the  Oroat,  promulgated  in  176;^.  Saxony  had  confirmed  many  times  the  laws 
of  the  sixteenth  and  sevent<.>eth  centuries,  and  Dell  and  Lancaster  had,  indeed,  cre- 
ated two  different  types  of  the  monitorial  system  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  only  during  the  nineteenth  century  that  systems 
of  pedagogy  became  the  subject  of  much  study  .ind  wide  application  and  that  the 
governing  bodies  encrgetieally  took  u^i  the  ([uestion  of  schoolhonses,  school  furni- 
ture, and  Bchoolbooks  as  something  of  public  importance.  In  short,  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  infinitely  more  prolific  in  discussions,  in  pamphletif,  and  in  books 
upon  pedagogical  subjects  and  works  than  all  the  preceding  centuries  put  together, 
including  the  sixteenth,  which  was  i)articularly  fruitful  in  these  particulars. 

The  Government  in  every  civilized  country  has  since  1801  either  enacted  a  law  or 
has  taken  measures  for  the  general  introduction  of  public  education.  In  Holland 
the  first  laws  regarding  public  instruction  were  those  of  1801,  1803,  and  1806.  In 
Bavaria  compulsory  attendance  dates  from  1802.  In  Prussia  the  ordinance  of  1819 — 
given  out  two  years  after  the  creation  of  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
education,  and  medicine,  a  position  so  accei)tably  filled  for  twenty-three  years  by 
Altenstein — laid  down  the  conditions  of  conipulsorj'  attendance  in  that  State.  In 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  i)oi)ular  instruction  was  created  in  1834.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  century  the  greater  number  of  tho  (ierman  States  multiplied  continuation 
schools  and  made  education  compulsory.  The  greater  number  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
created  a  system  of  schools  between  1S30  and  1848.  Sweden,  where  education  had 
been  already  well  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  promulgated  its  organic 
educational  law  in  1812,  and  since  1850  this  same  law  has  been  the  law  of  Norway, 
transforming  her  itinerant  schools  into  definitely  located  establishments.  In  Fin- 
land, long  a  dependence  of  Sweden,  the  schools  that  tho  Reformation  had  called  into 
being  i)roved  inadequate,  and  the  ]>ublic  schools  were  organized  by  the  laws  of  1858 
and  1866,  while  Hungary  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  her  schools  to  the  level 
of  those  of  the  German  peoples. 

In  France  the  basic  law,  at  least  tho  first  which  was  really  eflicient,  is  the  law  of 
1833.    It  owed  its  origin  to  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  more  particnlarly 
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to  M.  Gaizot.  In  Eugland  the  first  reform  bill  had  opened  the  doors  of  Parliament  to 
the  mercantile  class  (bourgeoisie),  and  it  had  made  the  first  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  elementary  schools.  The  committee  of  the  privy  council  on  educa- 
tion was  instituted  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1839,  but  the  first  organic  educa- 
tional law  was  not  passed  until  1870.  Some  of  the  Italian  States  had  school  laws  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  when,  in  1S59,  Italy  became  a  united 
kingdom  the  law  of  Piedmont  was  adopted  for  the  whole  peninsula  and  its  islands. 
The  law  of  Spain  was  passed  in  1857. 

In  the  United  States,  after  a  formative  period  divided  into  a  colonial  and  an  organ- 
izing period,  Horace  Mann  was  appointed  in  1837  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  State  normal  schools  were  founded  soon  after.  In 
1867  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  was  founded.  In  Canada  the  fundamental  law 
of  public  instruction  in  the  province  of  Quebec  went  into  effect  in  1841.  The  school 
system  of  Ontario  is  due  to  Superintendent  Adolphus  Egerton  Byerson,  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  position  in  1844.  The  first  law  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
was  promulgated  in  1833.  During  the  second  half  of  the  present  century  almost  aU 
the  Spanish  American  republics  modeled,  partly  at  least,  their  school  systems  od 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  activity  in  organizing  public  education  has  been  shown  in  the  colonics 
and  countries  under  European  control,  as,  for  instance,  in  Algeria,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  British  Australasia,  and  the  Antilles.  Japan,  entering  resolutely  into 
the  ideas  of  European  civilization,  created  a  system  of  public  schools  in  1872. 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  universal  education  has  changed  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  the  world.  With  science,  which  has  changed  the  processes  of  indus^ 
try  and  enormously  increased  the  power  of  man  over  nature;  with  steam,  which  in 
annihilating  distance  by  land  or  sea  has  given  new  facilities  to  commerce  and  new 
habits  to  nations;  with  the  political  changes,  which  have  given  to  democracy  eitiiet 
the  dominating  or  at  least  a  considerable  place  in  the  government  of  the  majority 
of  civilized  States — with  each  of  these  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
instruction  of  the  people  is  assuredly  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  considerable  phe- 
nomena of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one  of  the  most  productive  of  happy  results. 
The  increase  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  books,  reviews,  and  journals  published 
each  year,  of  letters  and  printed  matter  transported  by  mail,  furnishes  a  numerical 
proof  of  progress,  though  inadequate  to  give  its  full  measure. 

There  can  bo  no  question  that  the  results  have  sometimes  failed  to  justify  the 
hopes  that  apostolic  enthusiasm  had  engendered.  The  founding  of  the  school  has 
not  dispensed  with  the  prison,  for  criminality  has  numerous  causes,  both  individual 
and  social,  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  teaching  children  to  read  and  write.  The 
advancement  of  material  well-being  is  not  indissolubly  joined,  nor  is  it  necessarily 
proportionate  to  the  progress  of  education.  It  is  even  true  that  people  may  desire 
to  feed  upon  debasing  literature,  as  the  success  of  more  than  one  French  periodical 
and  more  than  one  French  novel  will  testify.  The  venality  of  the  press  is  also  an 
evil  the  growth  of  which  it  is  deeply  regrettable  to  see.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  this  corruption  by  the  agency  of  the  press  is  entirely  unremediable 
under  the  rdgimo  of  liberty.  Who,  pray,  should  be  impeached!  The  journal  that 
wishes  to  live  by  obscenity  and  sophism,  or  the  i)eople  who  keep  it  alive  by  paying 
for  it.  Yet  let  us  admit  that  rovolntions  so  considerable  can  not  happen  without 
troubling  certain  interests,  unclassing  some  persons,  and  causing  to  arise  in  some 
minds  perverse  desires. 

But  it  is  not  proper  to  judge  such  revolutions  exclnsively  by  the  general  trouble 
they  cause  and  by  their  unpleasant  details,  for  they  must  be  jud^jed  in  their 
entirety.  It  is  undoubtedly  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  during  the  transi- 
tion from  ignorance  to  knowledge  the  mob  should  exhibit  an  effervescence  of  con- 
fused ideas  and  a  vomiting  forth  of  insatiable  desires,  and  that  it  should  become 
more  unmanageable.  But  ought  not  a  thinker  to  ask  himself  whether  those  who 
deprecate  these  unquestioned  evils  do  not  find  the  mob  so  difficult  to  govern  because 
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it  is  less  inclined  to  be  governed  according  to  tlicir  wishes  and  whether  their  wishM 
have  always  been  for  the  interest  of  the  mobf 

It  is  reiterated,  especially  in  France,  that  when  everybody  shall  bo  edacated  no 
one  will  desire  to  perform  menial  or  ardnons  work,  snch  as  that  of  a  domestio  or  ft 
common  laborer  with  pick  and  shovel.  Assuredly,  the  diffusion  of  cdncation  wiQ 
inU'rfero  with  the  present  poise  of  the  social  strata  and  individual  relations,  and 
will,  in  addition,  influence  both  the  salary  and  condition  of  persons.  There  will 
be  occupations  which  will  offer  fewer  chances  of  employment  and  there  will  be  others 
in  which  such  chances  will  abound,  but  as  it  is  necessary,  after  all,  that  almost  every 
human  being  shall  live  by  work,  it  is  inevitable  that  each  should  come  to  the  point 
where  he  will  be  willing  not  only  to  accept,  but  even  to  seek  an  occupation  by  which 
a  living  can  be  made. 

Yet  these  inconveniences  are  of  secondary  importance.  When  the  reconstruction 
is  viewed  as  one  whole  its  grandeur  is  apparent.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  public  instruction  has,  in  certain  respects,  been  the  redemption  of  hnmanity. 
If  the  desire  of  the  savant  to  be  always  increasing  his  knowledge  for  the  perfection 
of  himself  is  respected,  why  refuse,  even  independently  of  all  practical  considera- 
tions, some  knowledge  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  In  the  daily  business  of  life 
how  profitable  would  it  not  be  to  the  mass  of  humanity,  made  up  as  it  is  of  men  in 
their  character  of  workers  and  of  citizens,  to  participate  in  the  living  ideas  of  their 
times. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  shall  render  an  account  of  its  work  to  history  it  can 
notsny  that  its  own  exclusive  work  in  the  domain  of  popular  education  has  settled  all 
social  cinestions.  Popular  education  is  not  a  panacea.  Nor  is  it  a  sedative,  as  it  some- 
times even  gives  birth  to  new  questions;  for,  in  spiteof  except  ions  that  may  be  named, 
it  tends  to  enfeeble  rather  than  to  strengthen  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  masses 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  form  of  worship  concerned.  As  popular  education 
acts  thus  because  it  gives  rise  to  doubt  and  the  spirit  of  personal  investigation,  it  is 
asked  if  the  school  can  replace  the  church  in  inspiring  the  soul  with  the  principles  of 
morality  indispensable  to  social  life. 

Again,  the  school  is  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  the  intelligences  of  the 
masses  and  it  should  give  not  only  elementary  instruction,  but  should  also  contribute 
to  the  making  of  a  manly  character  and  a  good  citizen.  Therefore  it  is  again  asked 
whether  it  is  easy  to  obtain  teachers  having  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  double  end,  and  whether  the  pupils  in  whom  manhood  and  patriot- 
ism are  to  bo  developed  are  always  su/llcicntly  amenable  to  the  instruction  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  double  end. 

But  let  us  not  despair  of  the  future  and  lot  us  not  turn  our  backs  to  it  because  the 
present,  like  every  other  historical  epoch,  presents  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad.  When 
the  twentieth  century  shall  have  half  run  its  course  the  people  of  that  age  will  be 
astonished  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  even  able  to  debate  the  question  of  the 
education  of  the  masses,  but  they  will  bo  thankful  that  it  settled  that  question,  while 
democracy,  whose  advancement  the  school  has  aided,  will  thank  the  century  for  what 
it  has  done. 

MUTUAI,   KELATIONS  OV   THE   SCHOOL,  llELICiIOX,  ANO   THE   CHURCH. 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  the  form  of  worship  7)racticed  by  a  people 
and  its  public  instruction.  In  every  religion  the  ministers  being  concerned  especi- 
ally with  the  needs  of  the  soul,  are  naturally  prompted  to  ponder  upon  the  subject 
of  intellectual  development,  and  they  have,  speaking  generally,  more  influenoe  than 
any  other  class  of  persons  in  causing  schools  to  be  founded  and  in  pursuading  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  them.  Both  the  Protestants  and  the  Israelites  are 
usually  more  advanced  than  the  Catholics  in  this  respect,  Just  as  the  Catholics  are 
more  advanced  than  the  (ireeks,  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  BuddhiHts.  Almost  overy- 
whero  the  Israelites  establish  small  churches,  the  members  of  which  are  in  the  habit 
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of  sustaining  and  supervising  tlieir  own  schools.  Among  the  Protestants  it  is  nec- 
essary that  tho  faithful  shall  he  ahle  to  read  the  Bihle  in  order  that  each  may  seek 
in  it  tho  basis  of  his  faith  and  the  rule  for  his  conduct^  and  they  place  tho  ago  of 
confirmation  so  late  in  life  that  tho  child  is  retained  in  school  longor  than  is  tho 
case  among  the  Catholics^  who,  although  required  to  learn  the  catechism,  receive 
their  religious  instruction  principally  from  tho  mouth  of  the  priest  and  their  moral 
guidance  in  tho  confessional.  Further  on  it  will  bo  seen  that  with  raro  exceptions, 
the  States  which  have  at  least  15  children  in  school  for  every  100  inhabitants  are 
Protestant  or  have  a  majority  of  Protestants  within  their  borders,  while  of  those 
States  which  have  fewer  than  10  children  in  school  for  each  100  inhabitants  none 
are  Protestant.  Among  peoples  professing  the  Greek  religion  tho  most  advanced 
nation  hns  only  5^  children  in  school  for  every  100  inhabitants.  Of  coui'so  this  rule 
is  not  universal  and  does  not  apply  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  German 
Empire,  nor  to  Algeria,  nor  to  Lower  Canada,  while  tho  dex)artment8  in  the  east  of 
Franco  show  that  a  Catholic  people  can  rival  the  Protestants  in  tho  matter  of  school 
attendance. 

Before  the  Reformation,  tho  school  in  Christian  countries  was  to  some  extent  the 
child  of  the  church;  when  the  church  had  founded  a  school,  she  kept  it  under  her 
control  and  when  some  one  else  had  founded  an  educational  institution  she  invariably 
deman<led  the  right  of  directing  or  at  least  of  supervising  it.  Tho  cause  of  this 
early  subordination  of  the  school  to  tho  clergy  is  this :  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks 
(clerks),  being  almost  tho  only  members  of  society  that  were  educated,  wero  the 
only  persons  capable  of  educating  others  and  from  that  very  fact,  education  tended 
especially  to  form  monks.  When  Protestantism  had  divided  the  Christian  world  the 
Protestant  ministers  wero  compelled  to  teach  the  children  of  their  congregations, 
because  tho  reading  of  the  Bible  was  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  tho  Protestant 
faith  just  as  the  Catholic  priests  for  tho  same  reason  were  compelled  to  teach  the 
catechism.  The  chief  object  of  education  in  those  times  being  to  mako  adherents 
to  the  Christian  religion,  both  sects  wore  solicitous  that  instruction  should  not 
deviate  from  the  purpose  each  had  in  view,  and  for  this  reason  the  clergy  was 
invested  by  the  civil  power  with  authority  over  the  schools.  In  very  many  coun- 
tries, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  ministers  of  religion  retained  this  authority 
for  a  long  time  after  the  people  had  determined  that  instruction  properly  so  called 
should  be  tho  principal  aim  of  the  school.  Thus,  in  Franco,  the  first  minister  of 
public  instruction  was  a  bishop,  but  from  the  time  of  tho  restoration  of  tho  Bour- 
bons (1815)  to  that  of  tho  third  Republic  (1875)  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  over  tho  public  schools  was  the  subject  of  long  and  angry  debates. 
M.  Guizot,  who  introduced  the  law  of  1833,  while  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
the  monarchy  of  that  date,  writes  in  his  memoirs  these  sentences:  "It  was  upon 
the  preponderating  and  united  influence  of  chuich  and  state  that  I  counted  in  striv- 
ing to  found  a  sj^stem  of  public  instruction,  yet  tho  dominant  fact  that  opposed  my 
efforts  both  on  tho  floor  of  tho  House  of  Deputies  and  throughout  tho  country  was 
precisely  a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  even  of  hostility  toward  both  the  church  and 
state.  What  was  feared  for  tho  schools  more  than  anything  else,  was  the  influence 
of  tho  priests  and  tho  central  power." 

This  law  of  1833  made  a  place  for  the  curtS  both  on  tho  communal  and  on  the 
departmental  committee.  Under  tho  second  Republic  (1848)  the  bill  of  M.  Camot, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  made  tho  school  entirely  lay,  though  the  amendments 
made  by  tho  constitutional  assembly  authorized  religious  instruction  outside  of 
school  hours.  The  law  of  March  15,  1850,  however,  which  was  voted  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  increasing  revolutionary  ideas  by  religious  influence, 
declared  that  tho  public  school  ought  always  to  be  open  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel, 
and  assigned  an  important  place  to  the  clergy  in  tho  departmental  council  and  in 
the  higher  council  of  public  instruction.  These  provisions,  however,  though  they 
wero  iu  great  part  inserted  in  tho  law  of  1873,  wero  omitted  in  the  law  of  1870> 
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Siucc  1879  thero  has  l»een  no  ecclesiastic  either  sitting  in  the  '^  councils  of  instrac- 
tion  ■'  or  filling  the  oflice  of  ins])ector. 

The  law  of  1882  has  in  France  removed  from  tho  x>rogramme  of  publie  edncation 
the  subject  of  religious  inntruction  and  has  replaced  it  by  iustrnction  in  noralB  and 
civicS;  has  withdrawn  from  the  clergy  all  right  of  inspection  and  of  saperintcndence 
over  HchoolSy  whether  public  or  private,. and  has  enacted  that  religions  instruction 
mnst  be  given  outside  of  tho  echoolhouse.  These  provisions  of  tho  law  of  1882  were 
considcre^l  by  its  authors  as  obligatory  upon  tho  C^vcmment,  because  of  the  compul- 
sory education  feature  which  tho  law  also  contained,  for  though  it  was  prox>cr  to 
oblige  tho  parent  to  educate  a  <*hild,  it  is  improper  to  comi>el  it  to  receive  inetnic- 
tion  in  a  form  of  worship  not  itn  own.  The  law  of  1882  was  com])loted  by  the  law 
of  October  30,  1886,  tho  sovcntecnth  article  of  which  relates  tliat  'Mn  tho  public 
schools  of  every  grade  instruction  is  exclusively  intrusted  to  persons  not  connected 
with  a  religious  order  (cxdusivement  confix  a  un  jMsisonuel  laiqne)."  In  thia  way 
there  have  originated  in  Franco  the  public  school,  compulsory  education,  free  instruo- 
tiou,  and  laic  instruction,  -which  is  tho  very  progranmie  that  the  republican  party 
had  formulated  before  coming  iuto  power. 

But  there  are  other  nations  which  have  maintained  in  their  legislation  the  tntelage 
or  superintendence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  over  the  schools.  Thna,  in  Spain, 
the  law  of  1857,  still  in  operation,  has  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  in  the  public 
nor  iu  the  private  schools  shall  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  watch  over 
religious  instruction  and  tho  x^urity  of  faith  and  manners  be  impeached  iu  any  way. 
In  KuKsia  the  parish  schools,  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  body  of 
educational  establishments  and  whose  principal  aim  is  ''to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  ])eople,''  are  under  tho  authority  of  the  Uoly  Syrod,  which  also  administers 
several  other  classes  of  schools,  such,  for  instance,  as  Sunday  schools.  It  ia  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  city  schools  of  Russia  are  under  the  minister  of  publie 
instruction  and  have  no  sectarian  character. 

In  Hesse  tho  ministers  of  tho  gospel  arc  members  of  the  school  council,  but  neither 
ecclesiastics  nor  members  of  a  religions  order  can  direct  a  public  school.  In  Wurtem- 
bcrg  the  s<'hools  arc  under  the  minister  of  education  and  worship,  and  are  sectarian, 
and  the  tea<-her  must  be  of  tho  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Bavaria 
tho  communal  school  commisKion  is  ])ro8ided  over  by  the  cure  or  tho  pastor,  and  the 
inspector  of  the  district  who  formerly  was  in  orders  is  now  ordinarily  the  oldest 
[minister]  in  the  district. 

In  Lutheran  Sweden  the  educational  committee  in  each  district  is  presided  over 
])y  tho  pastor  of  the  cougro;::ation,  and  tho  insi>ection  of  tho  schools  is  confided  to 
tlie  clergy,  but  tho  bishop  and  the  convocation  in  each  diocese  inspect  the  sc^hools 
and  aunnally  report  to  tho  King.  In  Norway  the  bishop  and  the  oldest  pastor  snj^er- 
yi^e  the  schools,  iu  respect  to  religions  instruction,  in  concert  with  the  school 
director.  In  Denmark  tho  schools  are  closely  connected  with  tho  Lutheran  Chnrch. 
In  (ireece  tho  general  supervision  of  religious  instruction  and  of  tho  moral  tenden- 
cies of  the  schools  is  lodged  iu  the  bishop  of  tho  diocese  (eparchie),  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  masters  who  are  to  teach  religion  are  conlirnied  by  him.  In  tho  Province 
of  (^ucboc,  where  Catholicism  is  supremo,  though  under  tho  monarchy  of  England, 
which  has  a  state  religion  of  its  own,  tho  council  of  public  education,  which  par- 
talces  with  a  cabinet  minister  tho  administration  of  the  schools,  is  composed  of  two 
committees,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  each  eommitteo  having  charge  of  the 
schools  of  its  own  faith.  In  the  I'rovince  of  Ontario,  whoro  Protestantism  is 
8U])remc,  the  school  is  called  ''unsectarian,"  and  tho  roligious  exercises  are  limited 
to  a  prayer  and  to  reading  the  liilde;  but  the  schools  established  by  the  Catholies 
have  in  certiiin  cases  rights  which  are  analogous  to  thor  o  of  the  public  schools. 

Among  the  greater  number  of  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world  there  has  been 
for  the  fifty  years  last  i>ast  a  very  marked  movement  to  separate  the  school  and 
church.     In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Manitoba  changed  iu  181)0  an  educational 
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law  similar  to  that  of  Quebec  to  one  which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Catholic  party  as  far  as  sectarian  schools  are  concerned.  In  the  United  States 
public  schools  which  were  [at  a  very  early  date]  sectarian  have  been  for  a  long 
time  in  every  State  nonsoctarian.  Prayer  and  reading  the  Bible  without  comment 
alone  are  authorized  [in  a  few  instances].  Many  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  have  even  made  this  neutrality  one  of  the  articles  of  their  constitution.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  however,  establishes  sectarian  schools  and  is 
striving  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  system  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that  which 
is  in  vogue  in  Ontario. 

New  South  Wales  in  1880  suppressed  all  subsidies  to  sectarian  schools.    In  Vic-  • 
toria  the  school  is  divorced  from  the  church  except  to  the  extent  that  twice  a  week 
the  session  is  closed  earlier  than  usual  and  a  minister  of  the  gosj^el  replaces  the 
teacher. 

In  Europe  many  States  had  antedated  France  in  adopting  the  principle  of  neutral- 
ity in  religious  matters  as  far  as  concerns  the  public  elementary  school.  These 
countries  are  Holland,  by  the  law  of  1806,  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  by  the  laws 
of  1857  and  of  1878;  Switzerland  by  the  federal  constitution  of  1874,  which  also 
obliged  the  parent  or  guardian  in  all  parts  of  the  republic  to  educate  their  children ; 
Austria,  by  the  law  of  1869,  and  Italy,  by  the  law  of  1877,  whjch  permitted  the  com- 
munes to  eliminate  from  the  school  programme  the  subjects  of  religions  instruction, 
Catechism,  and  sacred  history.  In  Hungary,  where  Joseph  II  had  already  mooted 
this  question  by  his  regulations,  where  also  the  revolution  of  1848  had  proclaimed 
uouHcctarianism  only  in  turn  to  bo  disregarded  by  the  reaction  of  1852,  the  com- 
munal schools  must  not  bo  made  sectarian  unless  they  are  under  the  care  of  a  reli- 
gions or  other  association.  In  England  the  grants  of  the  education  department 
are  made  only  to  schools  which  are  open  to  every  child  irrespective  of  religious 
belief,  and  in  which  no  child  shall  be  called  upon  to  receive  instruction  in  religion 
against  the  will  of  the  parents.  The  schools  established  by  the  English  school  board 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  1870  are  nousectariau,  or  at  least  the  Bible  is  read  without 
comment.  In  Scotland  grants  arc  made  to  schools  where  the  children  are  not  obliged 
to  take  part  in  religions  instruction. 

In  Prussia,  where  in  1854  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  became  strongly 
entrenched  as  a  result  of  the  reaction  against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
era  of  1848,  the  law  of  March  11,  1872,  took  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
the  iuspection  of  the  schools  with  which  they  had  previously  been  endowed,  or  at 
least  narrowed  the  sphere  of  that  authority  to  religious  instruction  merely,  while 
giving  to  the  Government  the  supervision  of  both  public  and  private  schools.  The 
same  provisions  are  found  in  Saxony,  where  an  early  law  had  put  the  school  under 
the  church,  but  where  also  a  law  of  1873  has  reserved  to  the  State  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion. It  is  also  the  same  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  where,  after  an  active  oppo- 
sition, the  exclusive  right  of  inspection  given  by  the  organic  law  of  1834  to  tho 
clergy  was  assumed  by  the  State,  and  in  Bavaria,  where  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
has  given  way  twice  since  1848  to  tho  authority  of  the  State,  the  second  time  in  1866. 

Thus  a  marked  movement  of  separation  or,  at  least,  of  emancipation  of  the  school 
from  the  church  has  taken  place.  The  school  now  claims  to  exist  for  itself  and  to 
govern  itself  by  itself.  This  emancipation  has  been  caused  in  some  Catholic  States 
by  an  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church  because  tho  clergy  actively  engage  in  poli- 
tics, form  a  party,  and  thus  provoke  a  feeling  of  bitterness  in  their  opponents. 
This  antagonism,  which  is  by  no  means  beneficial  either  in  an  ethical  sense  for  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  nor  for  tho  education  of  the  people,  has  been  particularly 
manifest  in  France.  But  in  tho  majority  of  States,  especially  Protestant  States,  the 
emancipation  has  been  rather  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  different  sects 
than  an  open  hostility  to  religious  worship.  It  has  been  recognized  that  tho  school- 
master, not  being  ablo  to  teach  the  dogmas  and  the  ritualism  of  each  church,  should 
observe  a  neutrality  which  docs  not  imply  hostility  to  the  religious  sentiment,  but 
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nevertlieless  gives  a  disposition  to  regard  the  varioas  forms  of  its  manifestation  with 
indifference. 

The  moral  education  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  charch  in  management  of  tho  school.  It  is  said,  ''Without  religion  no 
morality/'  or  at  least  no  foundation  on  which  to  form  and  cultivate  a  true  sense  of 
morality.  This  assertion  is  certainly  too  absolute,  since  there  are  many  people  who 
are  perfectly  moral  without  being  faithful  adherents  of  any  form  of  worship;  and 
again  people  who  go  through  religious  forms  without  being  secured  against  immor- 
ality. There  have  been  nations  in  ancient  times,  and  there  are  still  races  In  existence, 
who  have  nothing  more  than  religious  superstitions  devoid  of  an  ideal,  and  yet  they 
are  not  deprived  of  a  moral  sense  in  their  private  life  and  social  relations.  Still, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  religions  of  civilized  nations,  especially  the  Christian 
religion,  which  on  the  one  hand  exhibits  tho  divine  origin  of  duty  and  on  the  other 
the  sanction  during  life  and  after  of  good  and  evil  actions,  are  powerful  supports  to 
morals  and  the  consciousness  of  duty.  To  abstain  from  speaking  to  children  of  God, 
of  worship,  and  of  duty  under  pretext  of  not  wishing  to  interfere  with  their  liberty 
of  conscience  is  not  to  be  truly  impartial,  because  such  restraint  will  allow  the  tend- 
ency to  indifference  to  implant  itself  in  the  soul.  Experience  shows  that  the  tronblss 
of  life  are  more  apt  to  extinguish  religious  belief  than  sceptical  indifference  is,  and 
from  this  it  would  appear  that  a  man  who  has  been  bred  in  the  belief  of  his  fathers 
is  not  on  that  account  unable  after  maturity  to  discard  it.  But  religions  instmction 
of  the  child  and  that  given  under  the  authority  of  the  church  are  two  distinct  things. 

RELATIONS  OF  PRIMARY  IXSTRUCTIOX  AND  rOLITICS. 

''Give me  the  school  and  I  shall  govern  public  opinion,  and  through  pnblic  opinion 
the  state.-'  Thus  many  legislators  have  thought.  But  by  being  too  absolute  in  their 
dictum  they  deceived  themselves  in  as  far  as  they  imagined  that  programmes  mold 
the  minds  no  matter  what  the  seutiments  of  the  people  may  be.  They  have  been 
right  in  thinking  that  when  these  two  factors  are  not  in  direct  opposition  ednca- 
tiou  can  greatly  facilitate  and  generalize  the  development  of  certain  ideas,  and  that 
when  education  constitutes  a  national  system  which  is  seriously  applied  it  will  con- 
tribute in  giving  the  nation  greater  moral  cohesion.  It  was  a  political  idea  that 
inspired  the  United  States  when  they  made  great  sacrifices  in  every  township,  every 
county,  and  every  State  in  order  to  train  citizens,  and  the  same  idea  is  the  canse 
of  their  redoubled  efforts  to-day  to  Americanize  the  children  of  immigrants  through 
the  school.  The  Swiss  Republic,  when  the  Federal  constitution  imposed  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  all  cantons,  aud  the  French  Republic,  when  it  voted  the  laws  of 
1881  and  1882,  were  both  inspired  by  a  political  idea  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  ties  which  connect  many  other  organic  laws  of  primary  instruction 
with  politics :  The  law  of  1833  in  France,  tho  law  of  1859  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
the  law  of  1872  in  Prussia,  and  the  law  of  1868  in  Hungary,  etc. 

In  most  countries  where  the  mass  of  the  population  has  a  certain  participation  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs  there  is  a  more  lively  interest  in  primary  instmc- 
tion dinplayed  than  under  absolute  Governments:  Switzerland,  the  United  States* 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  Australasian  colonies  may  serve  as  examples.  But  one 
influence  may  be  replaced  or  paralyzed  by  others.  In  Sweden  the  primary  school 
had  its  beginning  during  the  reign  of  absolute  monarchs  and  through  the  aid  of 
religious  influence;  on  tlie  other  hand,  in  some  Republics  of  Latin  America  the 
climate,  the  divisions  which  separate  the  strata  of  society,  tho  apathy  of  the  Indian 
race,  and  revolutions  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  a  democracy  which  is,  it  must 
be  admitted,  more  nominal  than  real. 

llie  colonics  which  are  peopled  by  the  European  race  rank  among  the  first  in 
primary  instruction;  for  example,  Algeria,  Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  the  United  States,  all  which  have  the  same  European 
origin.    Perhaps  this  superiority  is  due  to  that  origin;  for  omigration  and  coloniza- 
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tiou  presupposes^  as  a  nile^  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  those 
who  in  this  manner  create  new  societies,  understanding  the  value  of  instruction, 
wish  to  assure  its  benefits  to  their  children.  There  are,  no  doubt^  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  Slavic  race  which  is  pouring  itself  into  America  at  present  disquiets  the 
American  educators  on  account  of  its  ignorance,  and  La  Plata,  which  is  principally 
colonized  by  southern  Europeans,  counts  a  large  number  of  illiterates.  When  a 
colony  contains  inferior  races,  as  coolies,  negroes,  etc.,  like  Ri^union,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  French  Guiana,  and  New  Caledonia,  then  the  ignorant  preponderate  and 
tho  level  of  instruction  is  very  low. 

From  this  it  may  bo  concluded  that  race  and  climate  exercise  some  influence  upon 
primary  instruction.  It  is  only  tho  people  inhabiting  sou  them  Europe  or  the  hot 
countries  of  South  America  that  have  an  enrollment  in  school  of  fewer  than  10  pupils 
for  every  100  inhabitants,  except  in  Russia,  Finland,  and  Manitoba,  which  are  labor- 
ing under  special  climatic  and  social  conditions.  Tho  Teutonic  race,  comprising 
the  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Anglo-Saxons,  appears  in  our  day  to  occupy 
the  first  rank  as  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  primary  instruction,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  races  are  mainly  Protestant.  The  Slavic  race,  and  still  more 
the  Mongolian,  are  evidently  the  least  advanced  races  inhabiting  Europe.  Outside 
of  Europe  most  of  the  countries  that  are  peopled  by  half-breeds  of  Indian  and 
Spaniard  stock  are  on  a  still  lower  level. 

But  the  severity  of  a  winter  climate  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  instruction, 
aa  is  proved  by  the  Scandinavian  States  and  Canada.  During  the  long  months  of 
irinter,  when  all  agricultural  labor  must  cease,  the  farmer  can  send  his  children  to 
the  village  school  or  teach  them  at  home,  though  during  the  summer,  when  the  stock 
are  in  tho  pasture,  and  especially  during  the  busy  days  of  harvest,  the  children  can 
not  be  spared.  These  conditions  occur  in  the  most  widely  separated  countries, 
whether  it  be  the  United  States,  or  Switzerland,  or  France. 

It  is  legitimate  to  inquire  what  eflect  tho  relatively  great  wealth  of  a  nation  has 
npon  the  education  of  its  people.  As  it  is  necessary  to  expend  constantly  very  large 
snms  in  order  to  educate  the  whole  mass  of  a  nation,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  gives  great  facilities  to  popular  education.  The  Austfalaslan 
colonies  and  the  United  States  seem  to  be  tho  countries  where  the  expenditure  is 
largest  per  capita  of  population  and  of  attendance  at  school ;  but  as  the  relation  of 
the  expenditures  to  the  attendance  is  far  from  being  exact,  it  is  better  not  to  be  too 
positive  in  laying  down  the  rank  that  each  State  is  entitled  to  from  such  data,  for 
Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  although  only  moderately  wealthy,  instruct  their  chil- 
dren well.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  ^he  absence  of  pecuniary  resources  in  the  open 
'country  is  an  obstacle  to  securing  satisfactory  schools  in  such  localities,  ftnd  this 
obstacle  is,  especially  in  Russia,  one  of  those  that  neutralizes  the  zealous  activity  of 
educators.  If  the  influence  exerted  by  rich  manufacturing  industries  is  inquired 
into,  it  is  found  that  on  the  one  hand  they  permit  tho  maintenance  of  large  schools 
well  fitted  with  apparatus  and  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  pupiFs  home, 
but  that  on  the  other  hand  tho  business  of  tho  city,  the  seat  of  large  industries, 
attracts  tho  children  by  tho  opportunity  of  earning  money  (app^lt  do  salaire),  thus 
tending  to  take  the  pupils  at  an  early  hour  from  tho  school,  and,  further,  that 
for  various  reasons  tho  large  cities  aro  not  always  tho  most  favorable  places  for 
attendance. 

The  school  serves  to  instruct  youth,  but  it  also  propagates  ideas  that  will  con- 
stitute the  national  spirit.  This  it  accomplishes  through  nearly  every  branch  of 
instruction,  especially  through  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  and  civics,  but 
the  most  elTective  work  in  this  lino  is  done  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
tendency  of  the  elementary  school  should  not  be  disguised,  for  it  is  legitimate.  It 
is  necessary  that  in  each  nation  there  should  exist  above  the  clashing  of  ideas,  of 
classes,  and  special  interests  a  certain  national  spirit  which  binds  together  the 
ED  9G 20 
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members  of  the  social  body,  asBiiriiig  concord  and  forilitating  th«  adi 
public  alTaira.  But  in  tliis,  as  iu  many  otkor  jiolitical  luattera,  tbe  good  tnkj 
orato  into  tlie  bud,  aa  yrhoa  a  Govemnicnt  irnutB  to  ImpOM  its  xrill  in  aome 
fur  nhich  tbore  ia  no  warrant  otlicr  than  a  dosiro  of  BabTbiBion;  for  tbe  acko 
In  tbia  mannci  bocoiuo  an  inBtioment  of  oppression,  by  aid  of  irhicli  a  domi 
uatiouality  may  try  to  cxtin^'uiab  onotlier  uatiouaJity.  Examplea  of  tltis  ate 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  Poland,  ami  in  other  coantriea. 

Tbe  toachcr  raay  personiilly  find  himself  mixed  np  with  politics  by  baco: 
kiri<l  uf  political  ngcnt—tbanks  to  tbo  letationa  be  has  with  imall  cities  mi 
tbo  tiiasses  of  tbr>  population.  This  is  a  deviation  from  his  proper  fiiurtions 
however  seductivt:  it  may  bo  lo  aubitiou,  oorves  the  ouils  of  the  master  betti 
tiioso  of  hia  school. 

But  thu  abase  of  on  inatitation  should  not  caase  the  services  irbtcb  the  inBt 
renders  to  be  forgotten,  fur  if  tbe  sentiment  called  patriotism  ia  more  aeti 
ntoro  widespread  now  than  formerly,  one  is  justified  in  attribntiug  this  fact ; 
indce<l,  to  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  bnt  partly  also  to  the  traiuing 
the  uiauea  of  tbe  people  have  received  in  the  elementary  school. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE.^ 


France^  Jiepuhlic. — Area,  204,092  square  miles.  Population  (actual),  April  12, 1891, 
38,095,156;  domicUed  or  legal,  38,343,193. 

Civil  dirisions, — For  purposes  of  civil  governmeut,  France  is  divided  into  86  depart- 
ments (90  if  Algiers  bo  incladcd),  each  baviug  its  local  legislative  assembly  formed 
by  election.  Tbe  departments  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  tbeso  into 
cantons.    Tbe  smallest  civil  divisions  comprised  within  the  cantons  are  communes. 

For  x>rovious  articles  in  tbe  Reports  of  tbe  Commissioner  of  Education  see  the 
following: 

The  educational  system  of  France.     (Report,  1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112-149.) 

Report  of  the  educatioual  congresses  and  exhibition  held  in  Paris,  1889  (Report, 
1888-89,  Vol.  I,  pp.  41-186),  by  \V.  H.  Widgery. 

Brief  view  of  tbe  educational  system,  with  statistics  for  1888-89.  (Report,  1889- 
90.  Vol.  I,  pp.  249-261.) 

Elementary  education  in  London  and  Paris.     (Report,  1889-90,  Vol.  I,  pp.  263-280.) 

Education  in  France :  Statistics,  1800-91 ;  progress  of  primary  schools  since  Gnizot's 
law,  1833;  higher  i>rimary  and  classical  schools  of  Franco.  (Report,  1890-91,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  95-124.) 

Education  in  France:  Outline  of  the  system,  and  statistics  for  1892;  State  faculties ; 
proposed  transformations  and  development  of  teaching  functions.  (Report,  1891-92, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  73-95.) 

Civil  service  in  France,  by  W.  F.  and  W.  W.  Willougbby.     (Ibid.,  pp.  369-412.) 

Education  in  Franco:  Outline  view,  with  current  statistics ;  iuspectiou  of  infant 
schools;  recent  changes  in  the  baccalaureate;  reorganization  of  medical  studies,  and 
of  the  scientific  course  preparatory  thereto.     (Report,  1892-93,  Vol.  I,  pp.  219-237.) 

Education  in  France,  with  statistics  for  1891-92.  (Report,  1893-94,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
187-201.) 

Education  in  France:  Statistics  for  1891-92  and  1893;  recent  modifications  in  tbe 
department  of  secondary  education;  receut  development  of  the  faculties  (universi- 
ties); progress  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction;  schools  for  adults;  movemonta 
for  the  admission  of  American  students  to  the  universities  of  France.  (Report, 
1894-95,  Vol.  I,  pp.  289-312.) 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. — The  French  syaicm  under  the  Hcpuhlic  as  preserving  Ihe  form 
of  the  Imperial  Universitify  but  gradually  infusing  therein  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  the 
organization  and  chief  officials  of  the  system — The  State  insjjection  of  primary 
schools;  obligation  of  the  communes  to  establish  schools  and  statistical  evidence  of 
their  general  compliance  mth  the  law — Statistics  of  enrollment  in  1891-95  and  decline 
since  lSOl-92  affecting  public  schools  and  secular  private  schools — Results  of  school 
instruction  as  shown  by  the  number  of  candidates  for  primary  certificates  (elementary 
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and  superior  graiU)  — Teachers,  their  number  and  status  as  regards  diplomas  and  Urn 
arcrage  she  of  schools  umUr  a  head  teacher— Attendance  upon  normal  schools — Sdiosl 
savings  hanls  decreasing^  hut  dqwsits  increasing— Communal  funds  in  aid  of  pupils; 
decline  in  number)*,  but  increase  in  receipts  and  disbursements — Current  expcnditurs 
for  primary  instrintion  ;  amounts  shoicing  increase  for  three  SMccessire  years;  miss 
increase  of  cotnmunal  appropriations  for  optional  expenditure — Decline  of  ilHterme§ 
among  conscripts— Department  of  secondary  instruction,  including  Ijfcies  and  eow^ 
munal  colleges;  difficulties  in  the  xcay  of  modifying  the  traditional  course  of  stuif 
and  end  of  ihelychsas  typified  in  the  bachelors  degree— liecent  modifications  and  Jlnsi 
proposal  to  abolish  the  baccalaureate; — Department  of  superior  instruction;  the  law 
investing  the  facnltits  with  the  legal  title  of  university ,  the  crown  of  a  series  of  meaS" 
tires  developing  the  csse.siial  conditions  of  university  life;  text  of  the  law;  elaboration 
of  its  motives  and  purjwses  in  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
of  the  director  of  Huprrior  inntruction  ;  details  of  the  scholastic  and  financial  demands 
to  which  its  provision"  are  addressed,  especially  emphasized  in  the  speech  of  M.  Louis 
Liard— Requirements  for  admission  to  the  French  faculties ;  statement  hy  M,  Paul 
Melon,  showing  in  detail  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  several  faculties  of 
France  for  candidates  xcho  aspire  to  degrees—Status  of  medical  students  in  FVanes 
under  the  latest  official  regulations,  kvvK^iDix— Education  in  France,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  lyc^es,  by  Dr.  Alc6e  Fortier, 

Summary  of  educational  statistics,  1S04-95, 


Enrollment. 

Teachers. 

Cnirrat  ez> 

Classes  of  institutions.                 uaie. 

•  i 

Hale.      '    Female. 

Hen. 

Women 

penditunt. 

Primnry  schools  (public  ami  private) : 
Infant    sobools    (6ooles    mater- 

ll«*11i*^  \      n  fTAB  9fflA                                    .... 

1894-95 
}  1894-95 

1 
(714. 734) 

9.199 

£lomentar>'     primary     schools 
(public  und  private),  ages  C  to  13. 

Total 

2. 790.  710 

2, 749  385 

/        (i.07«)         \ 
\6«,U31       82,906/ 

a  $37,048,012 



0.  254.  829 

KM 

.112 

Secondary  schools: 

l>iiKli«     nm«H  A  to  20 

M892 

85  291             11.G05 

I   II OIM  •  MJI"**  O  i"  *"  ,........••••• 

1>r>lfiitA    airnu  fi  to  20      .....  ....... 

M892 
1894-95 

1805 
51893 

89, 5M 
S,930 

25,8S7 
988 

Normal  ^cho<il»- 

l>i-ii>i II rv     niTPtl  Id  to  20   ........... 

2.920 

4,418,00 
2,828.418 

1  rilll"!  J  t  *»|5*'»  ***  *"  ^^   ........... 

Unlvorrtitirs : 
Facultios— 

Puhlio 

l*rivato 

■••"• 

a  Public  primary  only. 


b  Latest  dato  of  official  statistics. 


THE   SYSTEM   IN   GENERAL, 


FraDco  presents  the  biglicst  type  of  a  (centralized,  unified  State  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  form  of  organization  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Imperial  University  established  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  invested  with 
the  monoi)oly  of  teaching  throughout  the  State.  The  system  salted 
admirably  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created,  namely,  that  of  making 
a  professional  service  that  would  furnish  careers  for  subservient  talent 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  channel  for  the  general  difiusion  of  impe- 
rial ideas.  In  maintaining  the  form  of  this  system,  at  least  as  regards 
its  main  features,  the  Kei)ublic  has  had  also  the  purpose  to  infuse  into 
it  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  to  make  it  the  means  of  encouraging  free 
initiative.  This  interesting  experiment  has  illustrated  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  the  cast  and  temper  of  the  national  genius. 
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The  executive  chief  of  the  system  is  a  cabiuet  officer — the  minister  of 
public  iustruction,  fine  arts,  and  worship.  The  portfolio  generally 
changes  hands  with  every  cabinet  crisis,^  but  the  permanency  and  steady 
progress  of  the  system  is  not  seriously  affected  thereby,  as  the  directors 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  system,  i.  e.,  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior,  are  retained  for  long  periods,  and  even  when  changes 
occur  the  vacancy  is  generally  filled  by  the  logical  successor  of  the 
departing  officer.  Thus,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  service  as  director 
of  primary  instruction,  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson^  has  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  the  chair  of  pedagogy  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  M,  Henri  Marion.  The  directorship  in  the  ministry  is  filled 
by  the  transfer  of  M.  Charles  Bayet,  who,  as  rector  of  the  Academy^  of 
Lille,  has  given  proof  of  his  adherence  to  the  ideal  of  the  Republic. 

Each  of  the  three  great  departments  is  charged  with  the  interests  of 
the  corresponding  grade  of  education ;  each  has  its* separate  budget  and 
distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.  The  correlation  of  these  separate 
orders  is  effected  through  the  local  or  geographical  divisions  of  the 
system.  These  are  academies,  seventeen  in  number,  each  of  which  com- 
prises, under  the  general  direction  of  a  rector  (appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter), all  the  schools,  colleges,  and  faculties  (university)  of  the  respeetive 
districts.*  The  central  authority  does  not  hold  undivided  sway  in  aca- 
demic districts;  within  eaeh  there  is  a  system  of  primary  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  communes  and  supported  and  controlled  in  part  by  commu- 
nal funds  and  authorities;  there  are  also  communal  colleges  or  lower 
grade  classical  schools  which  are  aided  by  the  State,  but  established  and 
partly  controlled  by  local  managers.  Above  these  are  the  State  classical 
colleges  (lyc^es),  which,  until  a  very  recent  date,  were  rigidly  controlled 
by  State  decrees;  and  crowning  all  are  the  faculties  that,  as  wo  shall 
presently  see,  are  now  transformed  into  universities. 

The  superior  council  of  public  instruction  is  the  great  deliberative 
head  of  the  State  system.  Its  prototype  was  the  council  of  the  Impe- 
rial University,  a  body  appointed  by  the  grand  master  and  subject  to 
his  will.  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  council  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  movement  toward  professional  liberty  which  the 
Republic  has  fostered.  Of  the  sixty  members  of  the  present  council 
one-fourth  only  serve  by  appointment  of  the  President  of  the  Republic; 
the  remaining  three-fourths  are  chosen  by  their  peers  from  the  three 
orders  of  instruction. 

A  recent  project  for  the  reform  of  the  council  proposed  the  admission 
of  members  representing  interests  distinct  from  education,  i.  e.,  the 

'The  present  minister  is  M.  Ramband,  vrho  sncceeded  M.  Comboes  April  29,  1896. 

>M.  Buisson's  appointment  dates  from  1879,  Jules  Ferry  being  then  minister  of  education. 

'It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  academy  is  here  used  in  a  special  sense;  it  meansneither  ft  aohool 
nor  a  society  of  learned  men.  but  a  district  of  educational  administration,  a  division  of  the  State  system 
officered  by  Government  appointees.  Those  must,  however,  be  men  of  approved  scholastic  ftttftlnmenta ; 
thus  the  academy  rector  must  bo  a  graduate  with  the  doctor's  degree. 

^Tho  directorsliips  of  superior  and  secondary  instruction  are  held,  respectively,  by  M.  Louis  Liaid 
and  M.  Rabier. 
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departineiits  of  justice,  commerce,  industry,  etc. ;  this  project  &fled, 
but  the  fiict  that  after  thirty  years'  discussion  the  idea  has  at  last  been 
submitted  to  formal  debate,  indicates  that  professional  exdosiyeness  will 
find  its  limits.  So  far  ns  education  is  concerned,  the  present  cooncil 
is  eminently  a  representative  body,  even  women  who  are  inBi>ectresse8 
of  infant  schools  or  directresses  of  normal  schools  being  eligible  to 
membership. 

Nine  of  the  members  appointed  by  the  President  and  six  elected 
members  constitute  «  permanent  section,  which  meets  every  week. 
The  entire  council  holds  two  annual  sessions — one  in  July,  the  other  in 
December. 

The  permanent  section  deliberates  upon  matters  which  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  couucil,  and  offers  its  advice  upon  the  same. 
These  matters  relate  to  programmes  and  regulations  for  all  classes  of 
schools,  the  creation  of  university  courses  or  facult^s,  of  lyc^*e8»  and  of 
normal  schools,  the  multiplication  of  chairs,  choice  of  text-books,  and,  ia 
short,  to  all  questions  pertaining  to  studies,  administration,  discipline, 
and  standards  which  may  be  submitted  by  the  minister.  These  qnestions 
are  eventually  deliberated  in  the  general  council,  which  prescribes  the 
course  of  instruction  in  all  public  schools  and  determines  the  condi- 
tions under  which  private  schools  may  bo  opened. 

The  council  is  also  a  final  court  of  appeal  from  judgments  rendei*ed 
by  the  academic  or  departmental  councils  in  certain  cases  of  discipline 
or  contention.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  are  presided  over  by 
the  minister. 

Ju  each  '^acadilimie''  there  is  a  council  for  the  assistance  of  the  rector, 
composed  of  members  chosen  for  the  most  i)art  by  their  x)eers,  and 
representing  the  two  higher  orders  of  instruction,  to  whose  intei'csts 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  are  confined. 

Finally,  in  each  department  there  is  a  council  of  primary  instruction 
composed  of  members  of  the  superior  council  and  primary  school 
directors,  under  the  presidency  of  the  prefect,^  which  deliberates, 
advises,  and  renders  judgment  in  certain  matters  pertaining  to  primary 
schools. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION— STATE    INSPECTION 

OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  maintains  a  very  close  and  intimate  inspection  of  primary 
schools  by  means  of  a  graded  series  of  inspectors,  (1)  general  inspect- 
ors, including  nine  assigned  to  i)articular  sections  of  the  country,  sev- 
eral assigned  to  the  oversight  of  special  branches  of  study,  and  general 
inspectresses  of  infant  schools.  These  officials  report  directly  to  the 
minister  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  educational  law  is  carried  out. 
(2)  Academic  inspectors  (inspecteurs  d'academie),  one  for  each  depart- 
ment, who  are  subordinate  to  the  rectors.  They  have  the  general 
direction  of  primary  schools,  conduct  examinations  for  teachers'  certifi- 

*  Tbo  prefect  ia  a  civil  officer,  tbu  chief  of  n  dopartmeut. 
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cateS;  appoint  all  teachers  on  probation,  and  name  the  candidates  from 
whom  the  prefects  of  departments  may  appoint  full  teachers.  (3)  Pri- 
mary inspectors,  at  present  about  450  in  number,  or  one  for  every  150 
primary  schools.  They  inspect  the  Tvork  of  individual  schools,  and 
rei>ort  to  the  academic  inspector.  (4)  Medical  inspectors,  whose  duties 
include  the  examination  of  children  with  respect  to  their  physical  con- 
dition and  of  sites  and  buildings  with  respect  to  sanitary  particulars. 

cojSOIITNAl  obligations. 

As  regards  primary  schools,  however,  the  initiative  of  the  people  is 
enlisted  in  several  ways.  The  law  (1833)  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
every  commune  to  establish  a  public  school,  which,  under  the  law  of 
June  IG,  1881,  must  be  a  free  school  and,  under  laws  of  1882  and  1880, 
secular  and  taught  by  a  lay  teacher.  A  commune,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  simplest  civil  division  in  Erance.  Its  local  afifairs  are  con- 
trolled by  a  council,  and  a  mayor  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  same. 
A  commune  may  have  less  than  20  inhabitants  or  it  may  be  a  populous 
city.  Paris,  indeed,  is  a  commune,  although  diftering  somewhat  from 
others  in  its  form  of  local  government.  Large  or  small,  the  commune 
must  establish  a  free  primary  school,  provide  the  site  and  building,  and 
a  proportion  of  the  current  expenditure;  not  only  so,  but  every  com- 
mune of  more  than  500  inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for 
girls  (laws  of  March  15, 1850,  and  April  10,  1867). 

The  situation  of  the  communes  in  these  resi>ects  as  shown  by  the 
official  report  for  1894-95,^  was  as  follows:  Out  of  36,509  communes 
35,582  had  established  a  public  school,  841  were  united  for  the  purpose 
with  adjoining  communes,  35  had  only  a  private  school,  and  51  were 
without  schools.  Tlio  last  class,  however,  are  small  communes  of  from 
100  to  200  inhabitants,  whose  children  obtain  instruction  in  neighboring 
districts. 

The  general  preference  for  the  separate  education  of  boys  and  girls  is 
indicated  by  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  communes  provid- 
ing a  public  school  for  girls.  The  number  having  a  population  of  500 
or  upward  not  making  such  provision  fell  from  1,427  in  1891-92  to  1,360 
in  1894-95. 

STATUS  OF   PRIMAET   SCHOOLS   AS   REGARDS  ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  in  primary  schools  continues  to  decline  from  year  to 
year,  as  is  shown  by  the  statistics  for  successive  years  here  presented: 


Class  of  school. 

Enrolkucut. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

School  for  bov« 

2, 805, 849 
2,750,621 

2, 800, 316 
2,753,799 

2,700.089 
2, 749, 091 

2.790,710 

School  for  gii-U 

2,749,385 

Total 

5,556,470 

5. 554,  lis 

5,546,180 

5. 540. 095 

*  "R68am6  dcs  6tat8  do  lituation  do  ronscignoraent  prhuAire,"  for  the  school  jear  1894-86. 
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Tlie  decline  is  slight,  only  three-tenths  per  cent  from  1891  to  1895, 
but  it  presents  conditions  that  are  ahirming.  First,  the  ratio  of  declhic 
is  much  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  five-tenths  per  cent  against  four 
hundredths  per  cent;  second,  it  takes  place  in  public  schools  only,  the 
private  schools  considered  as  a  whole  showing  steady  gains,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  tabulation: 


Classes  of  school. 

Enrollmont. 

1891-02. 

1892-93. 

1803-94. 

lKM-95. 

Public  Bclutols: 

S#viiliir 

3,753,250 
527, 033 

3,700,729 
497,208 

8.766.551 
475.  361 

3. 704. 746 

( 'U'rical          

450,065 

Total 

4.281.183 

4. 257, 037 

4,241.912 

4.215,411 

Privato  hoIiooIs: 

Si'onlAr  ...............•....•••«■••«•••••••••••• 

147,727 
1,127,560 

143,530 
1,152,042 

139,668 
1,160.000 

13n,49t 

L'lttrical 

!•  189. 190 

Total 

1.275.287 

1,206.178 

1.306,268 

1.S24.684 

n pncrftl totul  ...................................... 

5, 550, 470 

5,554,116 

5,548,180 

5.S10.C95 

From  an  inspection  of  the  particulars  in  the  foregoing  table  it  appears 
further  that  the  decline  in  attendance  .effected  public  schools  and  sec- 
ular private  schools,  clerical  private  schools  showing  steady  increase, 
amonnting,  in  the  four  years  reviewed,  to  5  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  decline  in  the  enrollment  of  boys,  M.  Buissou,  in  bis 
comment  upon  the  figures,  expresses  the  belief  that  they  contain  some 
hidden  error  which  the  statistical  commission  ^  may  yet  discover.  Spe- 
cial investigation  of  this  x)oint  will  be  made  and  the  results  published 
in  the  next  quinquennial  report. 

The  enrollment  in  the  primary  schools,  as  given  above,  5,540,095,  is 
equivalent  to  14.4  per  cent  of  the  population.^  The  enrollment,  714,734, 
in  maternal  or  infant  schools,  that  is  for  children  2  to  C  years  of  age,  may 
properly  be  added  to  the  above,  as  these  are  also  under  State  super- 
vision and  partly  supported  by  the  State.  This  would  give  a  general 
total  of  0,254,829  pupils;  73  per  cent  of  this  total,  viz,  3,452,704  pupils 
in  the  primary  and  118,450  in  the  infant  schools,  were  of  the  obligatory 
school  ages — that  is,  0  to  13  years.  This  total  is  87.2  i)er  cent  of  the 
entire  number  of  children  of  the  ages  specified.  If  Algiers  be  omitted, 
the  proportion  for  France  alone  is  90.5  per  cent.  The  very  small  num- 
ber of  children  of  the  legal  school  age,  150,000,  not  found  within  the 
schools  bears  witness  to  the  vigilance  of  teachers  and  school  officers. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  secondary 
schools  receive  many  children  of  legal  school  age — in  1891-92  their 
rolls  showed  04,413. 


'Tbi8  comniission  ns'as  conHtitntcd  in  tlio  ministry  of  pnblic  instruction  and  fino  arts  in  1876  and 
has  ihsuvd  nltogothcr  flvo  reiiorts.  Tbc  cbicf  of  tbo  commission  is  tbo  distioj^uisbcd  statisticiai]  and 
writer  upon  economics,  M.  E.  Lcvasscnr. 

*Tbis  ratio  is  absolutely  less  tlinn  tbo  corresponding  ratio  of  noigbborinj;  countries,  in  Germany 
and  En;;land,  for  example,  -«rbcro  it  is  17  por  cent,  but  it  must  bo  remembered  tbat  tbo  child  popala- 
tiou  of  rruDco  boars  a  smaller  ratio  to  tbo  total  population  than  in  neighboring  countries. 
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The  superior  primary  schools  which  correspond  to  high  schools  of  this 
country  are  included  in  these  estimates.  The  public  schools  of  this 
grade  had  an  enrollment  of  47,397  pupils,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  in 
four  years.  The  private  schools  of  the  same  grade  had  the  enrollment 
of  5G,051. 

THE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

The  primary  schools  employed  150,913  teachers,  of  whom  105,1G2 
were  in  public  and  45,751  in  private  schools.  In  maternal  schools 
there  were  9,199  teachers,  all  women.  The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  with  respect  to 
their  qualifications  as  indicated  by  the  diploma  obtained : 

PUBLIC  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Class  or  grade  of  teacher. 

Inferior  diploma 
(brevet  61emen- 
taire). 

Teacher's  diploma 
(br6vot   8ap6- 
rieur). 

No  diploma. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Fall  teachers  (titnlaires)  directing 
A  school 

80«890 
6,034 
3,090 

22,003 
5,073 
4,790 

6,971 
5,461 
3,406 

5,097 
8,705 
8,811 

12,613 

a84 

7 

40 

1,435 
641 
658 

2,734 

• 

67.380 

Fall  teachers  in  charge  of  a  class. . . 
Probationers  fstacriaires) 

20.911 
15.795 

Total 

40,004 

32,766 

15,838 

131 

104, 086 

PPvIVATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Directing  a  school 

'  8,053 
6,459 

9,427 
15,709 

240 
415 

1,282 
2,478 

24 

767 

1.743 
4,154 

15.760 

In  charce  of  a  class 

29,963 

Total 

9,512 

25,136 

655 

3,760 

791 

5,897 

45,751 

a  Many  of  these  have  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  public-school  teachers  provided  with 
the  full  diploma  above  the  number  in  1891-02  is  5,753  (2,388  men,  3,365 
women).  The  number  having  no  diploma  has  diminished  by  1,669  in 
the  same  time. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  charge  of  a  school  (viz,  67,380 
in  public  schools),  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
school. 

In  this  respect  the  classification  of  the  102,506  schools  was  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 
Having  50  pupils  or  less 90. 1 

Having  51  to  60  pnjiils 6. 8 

Having  61  to  70  pupils 2.1 

Having  71  to  80  pupils 0.7 

Moro  than  80  pupils 3 

It  appears  also  that  there  were  7,271  schools  enrolling  less  than  20 
pupils. 

The  number  of  i)upils  seeking  the  certificate  of  elementary  primary 
studies  steadily  increases.  In  1895  there  were  233,806  candidates 
ED  90 20* 
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(128,181  boys,  105,025  girls),  as  against  a  total  of  228,170  in  1892.  Of 
ILo  number  presented  for  exaiaination,  185,4(>7  obtained  the  certificate 
in  1895  (175,675  in  1802).  Pupils  may  offer  themselves  for  the  cxamina- 
tion  at  11  years  of  age.  The  certificate  procures  exemption  from  farther 
attendance  at  the  elementary  schools  and  also  admits  the  holder  to  the 
superior  primary  school.  The  certificate  for  superior  primary  schools 
is  also  sought  by  an  increasing  number  of  pupils,  3,350  in  1805  against 
3,040  in  1802.  The  number  of  certificates  of  this  grade  delivered  in 
1805  was  2,035;  in  1802  only  1,850. 

The  normal  schools  for  elementary  teachers  belong  also  to  the  depart- 
ment of  primary  instruction;  these  in  1805-06  enrolled  7,856  students, 
3,030  men,  3,026  women. 

Evidences  of  the  good  results  of  the  instruction  obtained  in  the 
schools  are  afforded  by  the  decline  of  illiteracy  among  conscripts.  The 
pn)l)ortion  able  to  read  and  wi-ite,  which  was  02.2  per  cent  in  1802,  had 
risen  to  Oi.2  in  1805. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS   nANKS  AND   FUNDS  IN   AID   OF   l*OOE  OHILDREN. 

The  use  of  school  savings  banks  (caisses  dVpargne  scolaires)  as  a 
means  for  teaching  thrift  is  apparently  not  increasing,  the  number  of 
banks  having  fallen  from  10,826  in  1803  to  17,703  in  1805,  and  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  from  110,806  to  410,188.  The  amount  deposited,  how- 
ever, increased  in  the  same  time  from  $2,580,050  to  $2,507,068.  There 
is  also  apparently  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  communes 
maintaining  funds  in  aid  of  poor  childien  (caisses  des  ecoles).  The 
number  4»f  such  funds  was  15,803  in  1895  against  16,121  in  1803.  The 
receipts  and  disbursements,  however,  show  increase  in  the  same  time, 
the  lormer  from  81,032,612  to  $1,061,334;  the  latter  from  $804,255  to 
$871,300. 

FtNANOi:S. 

The  current  expenditure  for  public  i)rimary  schools  (incfuding  the 
elementary  and  superior  i)rimaries)  reached  the  following  totals  for 
the  years  specified : 

1892 $34,254,839 

1W3 35,002,400 

1891 37,04S,012 

Tliis  expenditure  is  divided  betw^eeu  the  State  and  the  communes, 
the  ratio  borne  by  each  having  been  the  same  for  the  three  years,  viz,  64 
per  cent  for  the  State,  36  i)er  cent  for  the  communes. 

Tlie  exj)enditurc  ff)r  primary  normal  schools  not  included  in  the  above 
aniounled  in  1804  to  $1,780,000  borne  by  the  State.  The  State  not  only 
bears  the  hirgest  part  of  the  expc^nse  of  primary  instruction,  but,  except- 
ing in  the  large  cities,  is  tlie  animating  impulse  and  controlling  author- 
ity in  respect  to  courses  of  study,  qualification  of  teachers,  and  standards 
of  exmination.    Tliis  comes  about  very  naturally  among  a  people  long 
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accustomed  to  take  their  educational  direction  from  an  ecclesiastical 
liieiarchy.  Evidences  of  the  growing  interest  of  communes,  however, 
seems  to  bo  afifordod  by  the  increased  funds  which  they  contribute  for 
optional  expenses. 

Omitting  Algiers,  which  is  included  in  the  statistics  heretofore  given, 
the  contributions  of  the  communes  under  the  head  si)6cified  have  been — 

1892 $3,940,915 

1893 3,960,133 

1894 4,418,620 

departjvient  of  secondaby  instbuction. 

To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  belong  the  lyc^es  (State 
classical  colleges),  107  in  numbei*,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
State  with  the  cooperation  generally  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  the  communal  colleges,  numbering  235,  an  inferior  grade 
of  classical  school  established  by  communal  authorities  with  the  aid  of 
the  State.  Xo  recent  statistics  of  this  department  have  been  x)ublished. 
The  latest  will  be  found  in  the  general  table  on  page  612, 

THE   LYCEE   IDEAL   AND   ATTEMPTED   MODIFICATIONS. 

The  lyceo  course  embodies  the  French  ideal  of  hberal  culture.  "It 
is  in  the  lycee,"  says  M.  Br^al,  "  that  the  elite  of  our  youth,  magistrates, 
administrators,  ofScers,  diplomats,  authors,  receive  all  the  general 
instruction  that  they  will  carry  into  life.  In  them  is  accomplished  the 
apprenticeship  of  mind,  and  it  may  be  said  in  advance  that  whatever  gaps 
anddeficiencies  exist  in  secondary  instruction  will  show  themselves  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation."  ^  Because  of  this  relation  peculiar  impor- 
tance attaches  to  all  efforts  for  the  modification  of  the  general  conduct, 
the  course  of  study,  and  the  official  recognition  of  these  typical  institu- 
tions. Xo  problem  before  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  has 
occupied  more  time  or  given  rise  to  more  serious  efforts  than  that  of  the 
8Coi)e  and  adjustment  of  the  lj'^c6e  course.  Some  imix)rtant  changes 
were  \afieeted  in  the  method  of  classical  instruction  by  the  new  pro- 
grammes of  1890,  but  the  composition  of  the  course  and  the  predomi- 
nance given  to  Latin  show  the  tenacity  of  the  old  conception  of  liberal 
education.  The  modern  course  introduced  as ''  enseigncmcnt  secondaire 
special"  in  1865  by  M.  Duruy  was  changed  in  name,  ^^moderne"  being 
substituted  for  ''  special,"  and  also  rendered  more  scholarly  or  less  utili- 
tarian by  a  decree  of  1891.  As  to  the  effect  of  these  changes  no  official 
report  has  yet  been  made. 

The  plan  of  a  trifurcated  course  and  a  triple  baccalaureate  introduced 
also  by  M.  Buruy  in  1865  was  abandoned  under  the  decree  of  1890  and 
a  single  bachelor's  degree  adopted.  The  course  was  made  uniform  for 
all  students  of  the  full  or  classical  division  up  to  the  last  year,  i.  e., 
philosophy,  when  options  are  allowed.    According  to  the  choice  made 


1  •• 
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the  snccessful  caiididsitc  Las  liis  diploma  inscribed:  '^Lettres,  pbilo- 
sopbiej"  ''Lettres,  injitlR'inati^iiics,-'  or  "Lcttres,  sciences  physiques  ct 
natiirelles.'- 

A  proposition  to  abandon  tlic  baccalaureate  altogether  has  recently 
been  siibinittod  to  the  superior  council.  The  present  minister  of  public 
instruction  is  opposed  to  the  measure  in  this  extreme  form  but  favors 
the  substitution  of  a  leaving  examination  similar  to  the  "  Abiiurienten- 
Examen*'  of  the  German  gymnasia.  This  movement  ax)X)ears  to  have 
two  motives,  one  to  lessen  the  distinction  now  existing  between  the  clas- 
sical and  the  modern  course,  the  other  to  change  somewhat  the  relation 
of  the  lycre  course  to  the  general  scheme  of  State  educatioD.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  the  province  of  the  lycces  has  been  to  deter- 
mine the  tone  and  provide  the  means  of  liberal  culture  for  the  61ite  of 
the  nation.  All  higher  institutions  are  for  special  study.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  French  system  needed  to  be  deepened  and 
extended  as  regards  provision  for  general  study.  With  the  development 
of  the  university  idea  the  disposition  to  make  liberal  culture  the  work  of 
the  faculties  of  letters  and  of  science  has  increased.  The  present  move- 
ment tends  in  that  direction  and  excites  naturally  intense  opix>8ition 
from  those  who  fondly  cherish  the  traditional  system.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  moment  to  forecast  the  outcome.  The  lycees  are  not  secondary 
schools  in  the  American  sense  of  the  wordj  they  correspond  rather  to 
our  colleges,  and  they  hold  the  devotion  of  their  graduates  by  the 
memory  of  all  the  delightful  associations  which  cluster  around  the  word 
"alma  mater.''  The  State  has  strengthened  the  tie  by  turning  the 
public  exercises  of  the  lycces  into  an  imposing  and  brilliant  ceremony. 

Tlie  characteristic  ceremony  is  the  annual  competition  of  Iyc6) 
students  held  at  Paris.  An  account  of  this  public  festival,  for  such  it 
is,  with  an  intimate  view  of  lycee  work,  Avritten  by  Dr.  Alc^e  Fortier,* 
is  appended  to  this  chapter,  and  may  fittingly  close  the  review  of  this 
division  of  the  French  system.  From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  system  has  a  repressive  influence,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of 
getting  new  ideas  into  practical  operation. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   SUPEKIOR    INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  department  of  superior  instruction  important  movements  have 
been  going  on  during  the  past  decade  which  have  been  explained  in  the 
recent  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  They  have  tended, 
all,  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  State  faculties  into  autonomous 
universities,  and  their  culmination  is  the  law  that  passed  the  lower 
Chamber  in  May  and  the  Senate  in  August  of  the  present  year  (1896), 
giving  the  faculty  groups  the  legal  title  of  university.  The  law  is  here 
cited,  together  with  extended  extracts  from  the  speeches  made  in  the 
Senate,  which  explain  the  full  purport  of  the  measure  and  show  its 
relation  to  previous  measures  in  the  series. 


*ProfoRrtor  of  Romance  languages,  Tiilnno  I'Divcrsity,  Now  Orloana. 
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The  Senate  in  its  session  of  July  7, 1896,  upon  a  resolution  of  urgency, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  291  against  31,  the  project  of  law  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universities. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  law: 

Article  1.  The  corps  of  faculties  instituted  by  the  law  of  April  2Q,  1893,  shall  be 
called  universities. 

Art.  2.  The  council  general  of  the  faculties  (i.  e.,  of  each  faculty  group)  shall  be 
called  the  council  of  the  university. 

Art.  3.  The  council  of  the  university  is  substituted  for  the  academic  council '  in 
the  consideration  of  disputed  and  disciplinary  matters  pertaining  to  superior  public 
instruction. 

Art.  4.  From  the  date,  January  1,  1898,  the  required  fees  for  courses,  registration, 
use  of  library  and  laboratories,  paid  by  the  students,  shall  be  retained  by  the 
respective  universities.- 

These  funds  can  be  applied  to  the  following  objects  only :  Expenditure  for  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  collections;  construction  and  furnishing  of  buildings;  estab- 
lishment of  new  courses  of  instruction;  equipments  for  the  advantage  of  the 
students. 

Tlie  fees  for  examination,  for  certificates  of  aptitude  (certifying  that  the  candidate 
has  passed  the  examinations  required  for  a  diploma),  fees  for  ''visa''  (that  is,  signa- 
tures upon  duplicate  diplomas)  paid  by  candidates  for  the  degrees  or  titles  recognized 
by  law,  SIS  also  the  fees  for  "dispense"  (that  is,  exemption  from  the  customary  term 
of  stud^O;  Aiid  for  equivalence  (i.  e.,  recognition  of  foreign  diplomas)  will  continue 
to  be  collected  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  law  met  with  opposition  from  those  who  desired  complete  auton- 
omy for  the  individual  universities  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  any 
innovations  upon  the  existing  system.  Even  among  those  who  voted 
in  favor  of  the  measure  there  were  signs  of  discontent  with  its  provi- 
sions, particularly  with  the  recognition  accorded  to  incomplete  faculty 
groups — that  is,  having  less  than  four  distinct  faculties.  The  minister 
of  public  instruction,  M.  Eambaud,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  defense 
of  the  project.  The  epitome  of  the  minister's  address  here  presented 
comprises  his  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Keferring  to  the  history  of  the  university  bill  which,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  before  the  legislature  since  1890,M.Kambaud  recalled 
a  succession  of  ministers  who  had  been  pledged  to  its  support — M.  Ber- 
thelot,  M.  Fallidres,  M.  Wallon,  and  others.  Its  purpose  he  declared 
was  to  give  life  to  higher  instruction.  Following  the  advice  of  Jules 
Ferry,  its  friends  had  proceeded  without  precipitation  or  recklessness. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  third  Republic  the  most  urgent  reforms 
had  been  first  considered.  •  •  •  For  more  than  thirty  years,  from 
the  ministry  of  Victor  Duruy  to  that  of  Jules  Simon,  the  faculties  had 
sufl'ered  chiefly  from  the  want  of  suitable  equipment.  This  miserable 
condition  has  been  overcome.  One  by  one  the  buildings  have  been 
reconstructed,  laboratories  equipped,  libraries  supplied.  The  teaching 
personnel  has  been  reeuforced  and  increased,  the  audiences  of  hearers 


1  An  ncademy  !a  one  of  tbo  seventeen  districta  of  edncational  administration. 
'Heretofore  all  fees  have  been  paid  into  the  public  treasury. 
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liave  gradually  been  replaced  by  veritable  students,  and  thus  life  has 
been  imparted  to  tlie  i)Oor  and  isolated  fiu*ulties. 

The  beginning  of  this  development,  which  has  cnlminatca  in  the 
present  i^roject,  was  the  inquiry  ordered  by  M.  Jules  Perry.  One  of 
his  successors,  belonging  to  a  different  jiolitical  school,  M.  Goblet,  has 
collected  together  the  results  of  this  inquiry^  it  is  he  also  who  counter- 
signed the  decrees  of  July  25*  and  December  2Sy  18805*  these  decrees 
were  followed  by  a  law  of  July  18,  1889,  regulating  the  finances,  after 
which  came  a  new  decree,  February  22,  1890,'  then  a  new  financial  law, 
that  of  April  18,  1893,  and  finally  the  decrees  of  August  9  and  10, 
countersigned  by  M.  Poincare. 

Thus  nothing  has  been  left  to  hazard  or  to  chimerical  notions.  Prog- 
ress has  taken  the  experimental  course.  That  is  to  say,  the  effort  has 
been  to  create  a  condition  before  giving  it  a  name.  .This  method  has 
been  justified  by  its  practical  success,  and  first  and  chiefly  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  higher  instruc- 
tion dei>ending  ui>on  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  In  1885  the 
total  number  of  students  was  10,579.  In  December,  1895,  it  was  25,887. 
This  great  increase  has  not  had  the  effect  of  overcrowding  the  Paris 
faculties.  All  the  faculties  of  France  have  shared  in  the  advantage, 
the  provincial  faculties  even  in  larger  measure  than  those  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

Tlio  minister  quoted  from  a  table  which  showed  that  while  the  rate 
of  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  from  1885  to  1896  was  60 
per  cent,  the  ratio  at  Paris  was  only  37  per  cent.  The  faculties  of  the 
provinces  greatly  exceed  tliis  rate.  Besan^on  has  seen  its  student 
poj)ulation  increase  in  the  time  by  103  per  cent — that  is,  more  than 
double.  It  is  nearly  the  same  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Nancy,  Poitiers, 
Kennes,  where  the  rate  varies  from  89  to  95  i)er  cent.  At  Lille,  Lyons, 
]\rontpellier,  the  increase  is  still  higher,  from  103  to  119  i)er  cent.  Thus, 
as  regards  students,  a  veritable  decentralization  has  been  going  on. 
This  increase  in  the  student  population  of  the  provinces  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  hopes  that  these  university  groups  have  founded  upon 
the  pending  bill. 

Ilelerring  to  the  charge  of  a  critic  who  had  declared,  "  If  we  have 
many  students  it  is  because  we  pay  students  to  be  instructed,  which  is 
done  only  in  France,  the  minister  said: 

Thoro  is  great  exaggeration  in  both  of  those  st.iteuieiits.     What  is  tho  total  uiini- 
her  of  Hcliolarships  oirered  by  the  Frencli  J{ei)uhlio  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of 


1 1 II  sti  In  ting  a  gonornl  council  of  tho  facultica  of  each  "acndc-mi*'*'  and  cniiiowi>ring  tbc  fucalties  to 
h«)lil  i»ropcily,  roreivo  gifts,  an«l  manago  tlu*ir  own  ostato8. 

-  Extouding  tlie  authority  of  tho  general  councils  to  all  inattors  pcrtnining  to  tho  internal  oondact 
of  thttgroini,  Buch  as  Iho  conrscs  and  coordination  of  studies.  OKtinintcrt  of  ex|i«nditnr«4,  the  division  of 
common  fiindn,  etc.  Tho  same  decree  constituted  n  (nmncilof  each  faculty  composed  of  the  titular 
or  full  proft'nHorrt  and  an  asHcnihly  of  each  faculty  comprising  full  profos.sors  and  ngrcgi^s  (fclloivs). 
Thi.>  fuurtionH  of  the  former  pertldn(^d  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  faculty*,  and  of  tho  latter  to  scho- 
la^tie  work. 

3  Kelating  to  liuauces. 
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science,  for  the  qnestiou  only  arises  wiih.  respect  to  those  ?    There  arc  no  scholarships 
either  in  the  faculties  of  law  or  in  those  of  medicine.     The  total  number  is  at  present^ 
371,  a  number  small  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
students  in  letters  and  science,  which  is  6,000. 

Now,  why  have  wo  these  scholarship  funds?  It  is  because  they  are  demanded  by 
the  service.  We  do  not  pay  young  men  to  study  in  order  to  fill  up  the  benches 
before  the  professors;  but  we  need  them  for  the  recruitment  of  tlio  teaching  force 
of  secondary  schools.  Observe  that  this  total  of  371  scholarships  in  letters  and 
science  furnishes  each  year  from  80  to  100  candidates  for  the  professorships  of  second- 
ary instruction.    In  respect  to  letters  2)articularly  this  number  is  quite  insufficient. 

AVithont  doubt  the  free  students,  by  the  increase  of  their  numbers  and  of  their 
knowledge,  have  furnished  us  a  most  valuable  source  of  recruitment.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  free  elements  have  been  supplied  the  credits  demanded  from  Parlia- 
ment for  the  scholarship  funds  have  been  diminished.  Since  1888  (when  the  total 
amount  allowed  under  this  head  was  $144,000)  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about 
$40,000.    The  present  year  the  amount  is  reduced  by  about  $6,000. 

And  when  it  is  asserted  that  Franco  is  the  only  country  where  they  pay  young 
men  to  be  instructed,  I  respond  that  this  same  thing  is  done  not-ably  in  Germany  j 
but  in  Germany  it  is  not  so  readily  apparent,  because  there  students  are  not  supported 
solely  by  State  appropriations,  but  partly  also  by  endowments. 

In  the  Empire  of  Russia,  if  you  wish  to  make  comparisou,  you  will  find  that  the  free 
students  arc  nearly  one-third  the  entire  number  in  the  Russian  universities.  So  much 
for  the  declaration  that  *'this  is  done  only  in  France." 

As  another  evidence  of  tlie  success  of  the  late  reform,  the  minister 
noted  the  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  French 
faculties.  In  January,  189G,  the  total  had  reached  1,828.  The  largest 
proportions  were  furnished  by  Kussia,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Koumania, 
and  Greece ;  that  is  to  say,  by  countries  in  which  the  equipment  for 
superior  instruction  is  meager,  and  hence  they  come  to  take,  as  it  wore, 
"the  watchword  from  French  science." 

M.  liambaud  noted  further  that  even  among  the  scientific  representa- 
tives of  the  older  countries  with  richly  endowed  universities  there  is 
heard  unmistakable  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  work  accom- 
plished in  France. 

As  to  the  reproach  of  opponents  of  the  proposed  bill,  that  it  confers 
nothing  more  than  a  name  upon  existing  institutions,  M.  liambaud 
reminded  his  hearers  that  there  are  names  that  create  the  things 
named.  Hence  the  Latin  sjiying,  "Nomina  numina."  The  institution 
which  is  a  university  in  all  but  the  name,  lacks  legal  existence  in  its 
tnie  character.  Herein  is  the  value  of  the  name.  It  stands  for  an 
important  and  imposing  idea,  the  universality  of  science,  or,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Father  Didon,  "the  true  higher  learning  in  its  liberty,  its 
universality,  and  its  unity." 

As  to  the  objection  urged  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  a  vain  endeavor 
to  seek  to  unite  in  general  councils  professors  teaching  subjects  so 
unlike  as  science  and  law,  as  letters  and  medicine,  M.  Kambaud 
reminded  his  hearers  that  all  the  reforms  already  accomplished  have 
been  the  outcome  of  conferences  between  the  minister  of  i)ublic  instruc- 
tion and  the  general  councils  of  the  faculties,  especially  that  of  the 
faculties  of  Paris.    To  such  collaboration  is  due  the  late  measure 
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obliging  stTuleiits  of  medicine  to  pass  one  year  in  a  faculty  of  science 
to  acquire  general  scientific  culture,  the  reform  of  the  "license  6s  sci- 
ences ■■  (degree  of  licentiate  in  science),  which  gives  recognition  to 
important  specialties,  the  reform  of  the  doctorate  of  law,  etc. 

To  cite  these  is  suflicicnt  to  disi)ose  of  the  objection  that  professors 
of  diflferent  branches  united  in  conference  do  not  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  are  incapable  of  understanding  each  other. 

The  minister  advocated  the  university  idea  particularly  as  tending 
to  correct  the  extreme  professional  bias. 

*'  Universities/'  he  said,  "by  the  general  character  of  their  instruc- 
tion, counteract  tlie  professional  weakness  (tare)  among  those  who 
l)ractico  the  liberal  professions.  They  enable  specialists  to  acquire 
easily  that  general  knowledge  which,  even  in  respect  to  the  speciality 
itself,  constitutes  the  real  value  and  originality  of  the  man." 

As  to  the  criticism  that  the  measure  is  opposed  to  tlie  develoxmient 
of  specialties  demanded  in  the  various  localities,  the  minister  showed 
that  these  have  been  strengthened  as  the  university  idea  has  grown. 
He  said : 

At  Bordeaux,  besides  tlic  geiierul  iustriictiou  glvcu  in  tbo  faculty  of  scicuces,  there 
has  been  created  a  laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry  BX)ecially  devoted  to  tho  re- 
searches pertaining  to  tho  culture  oi*  tho  vine  and  the  industries  depending  thereupon. 
To  this  laboratory  is  to  bo  credited  the  remedy  for  mildew.  At  Lyons,  tho  center  of 
tho  silk  and  dyeing  industries,  there  has  been  created  a  chair  of  industrial  chemistry 
whose  incumbent  devotes  himself  to  experiments  in  dyeing.  Every  year  ho  sends  out 
thirty  or  forty  students,  who  go  forth  to  apply  in  the  local  manufactories  tho  knowl- 
ed;;o  acf^uired  in  the  faculty.  At  Nancy,  the  center  at  once  of  agriculture  and  of 
brewing,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  meet  the  double  dem.inds  of  the  region.  Hencoa 
chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  a  brewing  labc»ratory,  so  that  in  tho  subsoil  of 
tho  faculty  of  sciences  model  beers,  ideal  beers,  arc  elaborated,  which  bccomo  tho 
standards  for  tho  neighboring  breweries.  At  Lille  there  is  found  a  conrso  in  industrial 
chemistry  and  agriculture  and  a  course  in  industrial  physics.  It  is  understood  that 
physics  can  bo  made  equally  with  chemistry  the  precious  auxiliary  of  industry.  I 
can  not  enumerate  all  tho  chairs,  all  the  courses  of  agriculture  or  industrial  chemistry. 
They  are  found  in  nearly  all  our  university  centers,  and  always  adapted  to  tho  local 
demands.  At  Caen  there  exists  as  an  annex  to  tbo  faculty  of  sciences  a  laboratory 
particularly  valuable  in  a  soacoast  and  fishing  x)lacc,  immely,  a  laboratory  of  mari- 
time zoology.  At  Besanvon,  center  of  manufactures  and  of  clock  making,  we  have  a 
professor  of  chronometric  science  and  an  observatory  of  chronometry. 

►So  much  for  tho  faculties  of  science.  They  are  insi)ired  with  tho  ideas  appropri- 
ate to  each  section  of  France ;  they  have  sought  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade,  and 
bi'side  the  g«mcral  instruction  which  is  their  province  they  have  founded  this  special 
instruction. 

Tho  same  is  true  of  tho  faculties  of  letters.  At  Bordeaux  there  is  a  chair  of  the 
history  of  the  southwest;  at  Nancy,  a  chair  of  the  history  of  the  east  of  France;  at 
Lille,  a  chair  of  the  languages  and  tho  literature  of  Picardy,  and  of  tho  Wallons, 
and  a  chair  of  the  Uussian  language  aud  literature.  Why  the  Ivussian  language? 
Because  that  this  region,  from  the  seventeenth  century,  from  tho  time  of  tho  forma- 
tion of  the  ''Comi»auy  of  the  North  "  by  Colbert,  has  been  in  relations  with  Russia 
throngh  Dunkirk. 

At  Aix  there  is  a  <*hair  of  Provencal  literature;  at  Renues,  a  course  in  Celtio  lan- 
guage and  literature;  at  Toulouse,  a  chair  of  the  history  of  the  middle  region  of 
France,  and  a  chair  of  tho  Spanish  language  and  literatnre;  at  Grenoble,  a  course 
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in  Italian  literature;  at  Caen,  a  chair  of  Xorraan  literature  and  art;  at  Poitiers  and 
at  Clermont,  chairs  consecrated  to  the  history  of  the  province.  But  all  this  does 
not  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  same  chemistry  at  Lyons  as  at  Bordeaux. 

The  movement  toward  these  varied  creations  appears  to  mo  very  wise  because  it 
tends  to  attach  the  faculties  to  the  region  in  the  center  of  which  they  are  Installed; 
because  it  will  naturally  lead  them  to  love  it  and  will  result  in  their  finding  in  the 
sympathies  of  the  region,  in  the  liberality  of  citizens  justly  proud  of  their  little 
provincial  possession,  inexhaustible  resources.  This  will  enable  them,  thanks  to  tho 
freedom  which  this  law  imparts,  to  develoi)  tho  special  local  features  of  their  work. 
In  effect  they  will  henceforth  only  be  limited  in  respect  to  those  matters  that  con- 
cern tho  obligatory  courses  of  a  general  character. 

It  should  be  observed  further  that  the  funds  for  the  greater  part  of  these  chairs, 
these  courses,  laboratories,  and  observatories,  which  I  have  just  enumerated,  have 
been  furnished,  either  in  whole  or  at  least  one-half,  by  the  cities,  departments,  or 
sometimes  the  regions. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objection  that  the  interests  of  special 
instruction  would  suffer  from  the  new  law,  the  minister  proceeded  to 
consider  its  effect  upon  the  national  character  of  the  institutions. 

The  possibility  of  this  character  he  illustrated  by  the  German  uni- 
versities, to  which  he  paid  a  noble  fribute  as  ^^  vigorous  factors  in  the 
national  evolution  "  and  *'  the  incarnation  of  the  national  idea." 

In  replying  to  certain  objections  against  tho  law  the  minister  found 
occasion  to  contrast  the  ideal  of  the  newly  constituted  universities  with 
that  of  tho  old  universities,  and  also  with  that  of  the  Imperial  creation. 

Only  the  principal  points  of  contrast  dwelt  upon  are  here  summarized. 
So  far  as  possible  that  is  done  by  verbatim  citations. 

In  the  universities  of  tho  Middle  Ages  theology  held  first  place.  The  new  aniver- 
sities  *'will  be,  above  all,  secular  and  free." 

The  old  institutions  were  essentially  ''international."  "Tho  University  of  Paris 
in  tho  thirteenth  century  was  as  much  foreign  as  French ;  that  is  to  say,  the  students 
of  foreign  countries,  those  who  were  divided  into  'nations,'  English,  German,  Flem- 
ish, were  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  French."  But  in  the  university  of  to-day 
tho  national  character  predominates,  and  the  end  to  which  their  instmotion  is 
directed  is  national.  In  the  old  universities  the  separation  between  the  different 
orders  of  instruction,  between  theology  and  law,  between  law  and  medicine,  were 
strongly  marked.  They  had  no  internal  unity.  Now,  it  is  precisely  the  establishment 
of  this  internal  unity  that  is  sought  in  tho  proposed  reform. 

Tho  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this  should  be  particularly  noted,  were 
poorly  endowed.  Tho  professors  refused  to  accept  new  colleagues  in  order  to  secare 
for  themselves  all  the  revenues  of  the  corporation,  all  the  profits  from  tuition  fees. 
Wo  have  the  spectacle  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  such  a  university,  that  of 
Bourges,  reduced  to  bo  the  fief  of  a  father-in-law  supported  by  his  son-in-law. 

It  is  precisely  becauso  of  poverty  that  the  French  universities  have  given  nothing 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  modern  times,  because  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  science  without  instruments  and  without  material.  Now,  we  desire,  as  is 
well  known,  universities  amply  endowed  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  we  propose  to 
confide  to  them. 

Wc  desire  for  our  universities  modern  manners  as  well  as  modern  studies.  Between 
the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of  to-day  there  is  nothing  in  common; 
nothing  excepting  tho  name ;  nothing  apart  from  the  idea,  always  just,  that  those  who 
desire  to  study  should  associate  themselves  together. 

"We  realize  that  science  being  so  extensive  professors  ought  to  devote  more  time  to 
their  students,  to  become  their  intimate  collaborators.     We  realize  also  that  scionce 
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being  so  vast  in  its  variety,  and  each  of  it*»  divisions  and  subdivisions  forming  iu 
itself  a  science,  it  requires  ample  equipments,  and  a  nnmcrons  teaching  body,  and 
for  this  work  the  resources  of  an  association  united  to  those  of  the  State'aro  none  too 
great. 

Iu  considering  the  objections  of  those  who  hold  that  the  new  measure 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  Eevohition,  the  minister  showed 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded,  first,  as  regards  the  instruction  proposed. 
This  is  to  be  general  in  its  nature,  encyclopedic  as  it  were;  but  "the 
encyclopedia  is  the  very  essence  of  the  eighteenth  century  itself,'^  "  it 
is  the  French  Kevolution  itself." 

The  work  of  the  lyc^e,  as  proposed  by  Mirabeau,  was  "  to  teach  let- 
ters, sciences,  and  arts."  Condorcet  defined  the  lycees  as  "  establish- 
ments where  all  the  sciences  will  bo  taught  in  their  whole  extenf 
How  does  this  differ,  asks  the  miuister,  from  the  universities  proposed 
by  the  new  law!  "  This  idea  of  the  lycee,"  he  says,  "  this  university 
idea,  that  is  not  of  special  schools,  but  of  schools  for  general  knowl- 
edge, was  discussed  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Convention,  and 
among  its  advocates  are  to  be  fountl  Eomme,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
revolutionary  calendar,  Lepeletier  do  Saiut-Fargeau,  and  Robespierre." 

The  reaction  against  this  university  idea,  according  to  the  minister, 
was  the  work  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Napoleon  was  devoted, 
and  that  in  an  ever  increasing  degree,  to  special  schools.  The  cause  is 
easily  understood,  for  they  met  his  immediate  and  pressing  demands 
for  officers,  magistrates,  engineers,  and  doctors. 

As  to  the  faculties  that  he  created — that  is,  the  27  faculties  of  letters 
and  the  27  of  science — "this  apparent  luxury  of  provision  was  in  reality 
only  poverty  and  weakness."  The  faculties  of  Napoleon  were  recruited 
from  the  neighboring  lyc(3es  (not  the  lyc(*e  of  Condorcet,  but  that  of 
to-day,  which  is  also  a  creation  of  Napoleon).  The  professors  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  lycees  constituted  in  effect  the  faculties  of  letters 
and  of  science,  and  the  *^  proviseur,"  or  x)rincipal,  of  the  lyc(^e  was  the 
dean  of  the  faculty. 

And  moreover  the  faculties  thus  constituted  were  simply  examining 
juries. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  illustrious  professors — in  the  faculties  of  Paris,  many  cele- 
hruted  and  glorious.  Some  such  might  ho  mentioned  iu  the  ])rovinces  also;  hnt  this 
does  not  ohscuro  the  fact  that  the  general  state  of  sujierior  instruction  was  that  of 
mediocrity  and  sterility. 

In  contrast  with  this  conception  of  higher  instruction,  comprising  on  the  one  hand 
special  schools  intended  to  supply  candidates  for  certain  i^rofessions  necessary  to  the 
State  and  on  the  other  isolated  faculties  having  no  proper  hoing,  stands  out  the  lih- 
eral  conception  of  1789  iu  rea])ect  to  education,  the  encyclopedic  conception  embodied 
iu  what  were  called  lycees  iu  tlio  time  of  Condorcet  and  iu  what  arc  to-day  called 
universities. 

While  from  some  quarters  it  had  been  urged  that  the  proposed  uni- 
versities would  have  too  much  liberty,  from  others  the  complaint  was 
heard  that  they  would  not  have  enough.  The  minister  observed  that 
the  two  objections  refuted  each  other.    For  himself  he  disclaimed  any 
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desire  to  repress  their  free  development.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  it 
is  the  essence  of  a  republican  State,  developing  in  all  directions  the 
consequences  of  its  own  piinciple,  to  put  freedom  everywhere  together 
with  universality;  not  alone  in  letters  and  in  science,  but  also  in  the 
arts.'^ 

The  actual  innovations  made  by  the  law  into  the  existing  system  as 
explained  by  the  minister  relate  to  finances  and  programmes. 

The  universities  will  have  the  full  control  of  part  of  their  funds,  with 
respect  to  others  they  will  have  a  determining  voice,  and  for  the  rest 
they  will  be  limited  to  the  mere  privilege  of  giving  advice  or  opinions. 

It  will  be  the  same  Avith  the  programmes  of  study.  These  will  com- 
prise portions  obligatory  upon  the  universities,  because  they  correspond 
to  the  examinations  and  decrees  prescribed  by  the  State;  but  there 
will  also  be  a  wide  margin  for  free  options.  From  the  funds  which  will 
belong  to  the  universities  and  which  for  the  most  part  will  be  provided 
by  benefactions  at  their  own  disposal,  the  universities  may  create 
whatever  instructions  they  desire,  courses  in  Egyptology,  in  Assyri- 
ology,  but  they  can  not  restrict  the  courses  Avhich  the  State  judges  to 
bo  necessary  and  which  are  maintained  by  the  funds  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  general  reorganization  of  public  instruction,  the  law  makes 
no  changes.  There  will  still  be  a  rector  at  the  head  of  each  academy. 
Above  the  council  general  of  each  university  there  will  be  the  sujMirior 
council  with  its  permanent  section  ,•  the  professors  and  "agr^gfe"  (asso- 
ciated i)rofessors  or  fellows)  will  be  appointed;  the  project  of  law  voted 
exactly  as  at  present.  Although  appointments  to  professorships  are 
made  by  the  President,  upon  the  advice  of  the  minister,  this  is  now 
scarcely  more  than  a  form,  since  the  choice  of  the  minister  is  greatly 
restricted.  "There  arc  not  many  conntries,"  said  M.  Bambaud,  "where 
the  minister  upon  the  presentation  on  the  one  side  of  the  faculty  inter- 
ested and  on  the  other  of  the  permanent  section  is  obliged  to  appoint 
the  person  whoso  name  heads  the  list." 

All  things  considered,  the  future  universities  will  be  as  independent 
as  the  German  universities.  The  only  restriction  imi>osed  ui^on  the 
former  relates  to  the  programmes.  This  is  explained  by  the  difference 
between  the  French  dii)lomas  and  the  German. 

The  new  project,  far  from  destroying  the  University  of  France,  wiU, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  give  it  a  higher  value.  It  will  also 
have  the  efl'ect  of  drawing  benefactions  into  the  treasuries  of  the  new 
universities. 

Akeady,  under  the  impulse  of  the  recent  movements,  bequests  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000  have  been  received  from  private  sources.  Mont- 
pellier  has  been  unusually  favored  in  this  respect,  having  receive<l 
$300,000  in  a  single  legacy.  At  Paris  two  chairs  have  been  privately 
endowed,  one  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  a  second  by 
the  Count  de  Chambrnn  of  the  history  of  economic  doctrines. 

The  minister  was  followed  by  M.  Louis  Liard,  director  of  superior 
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iustnictioii,  who  confined  liimself  cliicfly  to  tlie  statistics  pertaining  to 
liis  department.  Tlic  following  are  tlio  principal  facts  brought  out  in 
his  statement. 

From  1884  to  1895  there  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  public  expend- 
iture for  superior  instruction.  The  State  appropriations  in  the  former 
year  were  82,310,471.  In  1895  they  were  $2,028,415,  but  during  the 
same  time  the  receipts  from  fees  increased  from  $781,200  to  $1,326,400; 
that  is,  while  the  expenditure  increased  by  8300,000  the  receipts  increased 
by  $540,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  net  expenditure  for  a  student  declined, 
being  $109  in  1884  and  only  $54  in  1895.  In  no  country,  said  M.  Liard, 
not  even  omitting  Germany,  does  a  student  cost  less. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  resources  of  the  French  uni- 
versities, M.  Liard  submitted  the  following  statement  as  to  German 
universities.  Tlie  total  receipts  he  gave  in  round  numbers  as  <f4,740,000, 
derived  as  follows:  From  endowments  and  revenues,  $600,000;  from 
fees  for  courses,  examinations,  and  matriculation,  $540,000;  subvention 
from  the  State,  $3,600,000.  In  France,  if  the  amounts  received  during 
the  year  by  the  establishments  of  superior  instruction  and  which  are 
turned  into  the  treasury  be  subtracted  from  the  State  appropriations 
for  the  same,  it  will  be  found  that  the  net  cost  to  the  State  has  been 
only  81,301,825. 

It  is  desirable  to  note  further  that  the  net  cost  of  a  student  is  271 
francs  (854).  In  Germany  the  net  cost  to  the  State — that  is,  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  university  revenues — is  645  francs  ($129).  It  may  be  noted 
further  that  the  expenditure  for  a  university  student  per  capita  of  the 
population  is  in  Switzerland  from  96  centimes  to  1  franc  (19  to  20  cents), 
varying  in  different  cantons;  in  Germany  it  is  37  centimes  (7  cents), 
in  France  it  is  only  16  centimes  (3  cents). 

Far  from  being  oxcessLvo,  as  Romo  have  urged  [said  the  director],  the  contribntion 
from  the  State  is  actually  insufticient.  Take,  for  example,  the  budget  of  the  Paris 
faculty  of  medicine,  which  comprises  more  than  4,000  students.  The  budget  is  consid- 
erable, but  divided  between  the  varied  and  im))ortaut  services,  consider  how  smaU 
the  appropriation  for  each.  For  the  chemical  laboratory  only  5,215  francs  ($1,043) 
per  annum ;  for  the  physical  laboratory  a  sum  total  of  1,460  francs  ($292) ;  the  labor- 
atory of  histology,  2,020  francs  ($404);  the  laboratory  of  anatomy,  1,K0  francs 
($250);  that  of  therapeutics,  2,015  francs  ($403);  that  of  legal  medicine,  1,720  francs 
($344) ;  of  hygiene,  2,470  francs  ($494) ;  that  of  surgery,  1,190  francs  ($238) ;  that  of 
comparative  and  experimental  pathology,  2,470  francs  ($194).     This  is  pitiable. 

I  will  now  give  the  sums  allowed  for  materials  for  each  of  the  clinics  of  the  Paris 
faculty  of  medicine.  These  arc  also  mere  i)ittances ;  no  other  word  can  be  used.  The 
medical  cliuic  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  receives  1,930  francs  ($380) ;  the  surgical  clinic,  1,200 
francs  ^$240);  the  medical  clinic  of  the  ''Cliarity,"  1,010  francs  ($322);  the  surgical 
clinic  of  the  same  Iiospital,  1,720  francs  ($314);  the  medical  clinic  of  the  "Piti^,*' 
790  francs  ($158;;  the  surgical  cliuic,  1,11K)  francs  ($238). 

The  situation  is  nearly  the  same  lor  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Paris.  You  know 
the  <^c1at  that  this  facnlty  has  imparted  to  8U])erior  instruction  and  the  discoveries 
by  which  it  has  contributed  to  tho  progress  of  science.  Well,  the  appropriations 
for  the  laboratories,  fur  the  cost  of  instruction  in  this  faculty,  which  comprises  25 
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experimental  branches,  is  only  60,000  francs  ($12,000) ;  that  is,  about  2,400  francs  ($480) 
for  each. 

The  Bordeaux  faculty  of  sciences,  which  has  10  experimental  branches,  receives  only 
14,500  francs  ($2,900) ;  that  is,  about  1,450  francs  ($290)  each.  That  of  Lille,  for  11 
experimental  branches,  receives  15,550  francs  ($3,110),  or  on  the  average  1,400  francs 
($280)  for  each.  The  same  penury  for  the  libraries.  The  university  libraries  have  been 
constructed  and  already  well  furnished,  but  how  meager  their  budgets,  especially  by 
comparison. 

Compare,  for  example,  Strasburg  and  Nancy.  Strasburg  receives  annually  for  the 
material  of  its  library  72,500  francs  ($14,500);  Nancy  only  21,625  francs  ($4,325); 
Gottingcn,  which  may  be  compared  with  Lyons,  received  55,887  francs  ($11,177); 
Lyons  only  24,000  ($4,800) ;  Halle  has  30,000  francs  ($6,000)  and  Poitiers  11,750  francs 
($2,350). 

M.  Liard  called  attention  further  to  what  has  become  a  matter  of 
absolute  dishonesty  in  the  financial  system. 

The  students  pay  certain  fees  annually  for  the  use  of  libraries,  laboratory  facili- 
ties, etc.  These  sums  are  turned  into  the  public  treasury.  As  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increases  the  product  of  the  fees  increases  also,  and  since  the  State  appropria- 
tions are  not  proportionately  augmented,  it  follows  that  a  part  of  the  income  from 
fees  goes  to  the  profit  of  the  State  instead  of  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution  and  the 
students. 

For  example,  at  the  Paris  faculty  of  medicine  the  student  is  charged  50  francs 
($10)  for  the  use  of  laboratory  the  first  year  and  40  francs  ($8)  for  the  second  and 
third  year  each. 

In  making  up  the  balance  between  the  funds  from  these  fees  which  are  thus 
received  into  the  treasury  and  the  appropriations  allowed  by  the  State  for  the  same 
purpose,  it  appears  that  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  the 
resources  of  the  faculty  are  actually  reduced  by  an  average  amount  of  21  francs,  34 
centimes  ($4.26)  per  student. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  and  with  all  the  faculties 
where  practical  work  is  maintained.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties 
is  that  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at  Lyons ;  the  niimber  of  students  who  took  part 
in  the  practical  works  in  1895  was  1,065.  The  amount  allowed  for  these  works  in 
the  budget  of  public  instruction  was  19,350  francs  ($3,870)  or  18  francs  17  centimes 
($3.63)  per  student,  but  the  amount  turned  into  the  treasury  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  students  on  account  of  the  experimental  work  averages  45  francs  ($9)  each. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  respect  to  the  libraries.  Each  student  pays  a  library 
fee  of  10  francs  ($2)  per  annum.  At  Paris,  in  1895,  the  total  receipts  from  this  source 
were  63,200  francs  ($12,640).  The  appropriations  from  the  State  for  the  university 
library  and  for  the  libraries  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  of  theology,  of  law,  and 
of  the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  collectively,  for  the  purchase  of  volumes  and 
for  subscriptions,  were  only  45,900  francs  ($9,180).  It  is  fully  recognized  that  this 
is  an  injustice  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
now  law  has  been  submitted,  which  will  put  an  end  to  these  abases  after  January, 
1898. 

Under  this  law  the  State  will  continue  its  appropriations  as  heretofore,  but  after 
the  law  goes  into  operation  each  university  will  retain  the  laboratory  fees,  library 
fees,  and  fees  for  courses  as  expressed  in  article  4. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION   TO   THE  FRENCH  FACULTIES. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1894-95  contained  an  account  of 
important  oflPort«  for  facilitating  the  admission  of  American  students  to 
university  privileges  in  France.    The  initiatory  impulse  to  this  move- 
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iiient  was  given  by  Professor  Fiirber,  of  Chicago,  who  met  with  an 
immediate  and  cordial  resx)onse  from  the  ministry  of  public  instraction 
and  the  university  professors  of  France.  A  committee  of  university 
men  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the ''  Committee  Franco- American," 
to  promote  the  object,  and  subsequently  an  advisory  committee  was 
organized  in  the  United  States  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Simon 
Xcwcomb.  Concessions  were  secured  immediately  respecting  admis- 
sion to  the  faculty  of  science,  as  explained  in  the  previous  reiKirt.  The 
following  pai)er,  for  which  the  office  is  indebt<id  to  M.  Paul  Melon,  of 
Paris,  general  8e<*retary  of  the  *^  Committee  of  patronage  of  foreign 
students,"  sets  forth  in  detail  the  existing  requirements: 

Explanation  of  terms  used  in  thh  jmpcr  for  irhich  there  is  no  exact  EngU«h  equivalentj  or 

whose  eqniralent  in  English  is  misleading. 

1.  FttntUics.    Eqnivalont  to  nniver»itie«  of  otLer  coiintricfl. 

2.  Cvurs.    Tho  instruction  or  lectures  of  the  professors. 

3.  IHxjtfiae.    An  nfTicial  certiticnto  entitling  the  bolder  to  exemption  from  certain  exominatiuns  in 

considcrat  ion  of  other  und  e(iui vnlcnt  proofs  of  cnjmcity,  und  upon  condition  of  payinj;  the  accumu- 
lated fees  fur  thu  examinations  from  -u'hioh  he  is  exomptod.  Because  of  tho  latter  condition  the 
" dispense  "  is  said  to  give  tho  ri^^jht  to  tho  oandidary  ft>r  tho  higher  degree  by  "titre  onereux" 
(literally,  burdensome  title). 

4.  Intciipiion.    Tho  act  of  rogisterlng  on  the  roll  of  a  faculty;   for  this  formality,  which  must  be 

renewed  every  three  months,  a  fee  is  charged.  Only  those  who  have  takon  the  requirwl  number 
of  iuscri])tiunH  rnn  be  admitted  to  cxaiuination. 

5.  JStage  officinal.    Period  of  practical  work  in    compounding    medicines   re<iuired  of  students  in 

pharmacy. 

6.  Traravx  pratiqun.    Practical  works  which  difl'cr  in  the  diflerent  faculties.    In  the  faculty  of  me<1i- 

cine,  they  comprise  anatomical  dis'^tections,  hospital  practice,  etc.;  in  tho  faculty  of  aciencea, 
exi»erimouts,  and,  in  general,  laboratory  work. 

lli*^hcr  odncatioii  in  France  is  giv«Mi  in  tho  faculties  and  tlie  special  schools.  The 
faculties  form  ii^'o^ps  which,  while  a  part  of  the  State  system  (that  is,  dependent 
upon  tho  State),  preserve  a  certain  autonomy.  The  courses  are  absolutely  free.* 
There  are  four  faculties,  that  of  letters,  of  sciences,  of  medicine,  and  of  law.  Tbey 
arc  iM  freely  open  to  foreigners  as  to  the  natives,  either  being  admitted  to  take  their 
degree.  Both  foreigners  and  natives  aro  required  to  furnish  proof  of  certain  i)rcliin- 
inary  study.  For  foreigners  this  proof  consists  in  the  production  of  a  ccrtificato  of 
secondary  study.  This  is  then  referred  to  tho  judgment  of  the  minister,  who  decides 
whetber  tbe  scientific  value  of  tbe  <*ertificato  i)roducod  is  sufllcient  to  admit  of  the 
course  being  followed  with  profit.  This  is  called  a  *'  dispens(»"  (i.  e.,  exemption  or 
authorization),  lliis  authorization,  however,  docs  not  carry  tho  right  to  enter  the 
desired  course  excepting  by  "titre  on<5reux,"  that  is  to  say,  that  tbe  candidate  pays 
the  accumulated  fees  for  the  terms  of  study  or  the  examination*^  from  which  ho  is 
exempted  by  the  '*disi)en80.*' 

This  ** dispense"  is  never  granted  for  tho  degrees  of  licentiate  or  doctor;  but  a 
waste  of  tbe  timc^  for  studying  may  bo  obviated  by  the  cumulative  eoucossions  of  a 
certain  number  of  •*  inscriptions"  (terms),  granted  on  the  c(mditiou  that  the  student 
shall  submit  to  a  i>robationary  examination.  The  foreign  doctor  of  medicine  who 
■wishes  to  taKO  the  title  of  doctor  in  French  medicine  may  ])erhaps  be  authorized  to 
talie  an  aggre^ratc  of  sixteen  inscrij>tions  simultanrously/-  but  be  must  undergo  an 
exaniinati<»n  and  submit  a  theme.  The  foreign  pharmacist  may  obtain  a  ''dispense'* 
or  exem])tion  from  tbe  stage  oi'  practical  work  (stage  ot>icinal)  and  the  concession 
of  twelve  terms,  but  he  must  submit  to  three  definitive  examinations.     When  a 

'Fees  are  required  for  registration  (inscription),  for  use  of  laboratories,  libranes.  etc.,  for  cxmmina* 
tions,  diplomas,  etc.,  but  the  regul.nr  courses  under  tho  professors  are  free. 
*  Bcprosonting  sixteen  terms  of  study. 
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foreign  student  who  has  gradnated  from  a  foreign  university  wishes  to  tate  the  coarse 
in  a  French  university  ho  is  required  to  send  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
request  for  a  "dispense,"  accompanied  by  the  diplomas  obtained  in  his  native  conntry 
after  they  have  been  translated  and  legalized;  also  a  certificate  of  birth  (original 
and  translation).  When  the  certificate  produced  by  the  grantee  shows  obscurities 
or  gapl,  .the  foreigner  is  subjected  to  a  trial  examination  by  a  commission  of  the 
faculty  in  which  he  wishes  to  enter.  This  examination  is  based  on  the  matter  which 
was  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  certificate  which  had  been  shown.  The  comple- 
mentary Latin  examination  consists  in  a  theme  and  translation  written  at  sight. 

This  applies  ouly  to  the  students  who  aspire  to  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  fac- 
ulty ;  but  those  who  wish  simply  to  profit  by  the  instruction  have  the  greatest  liberty 
allowed  them  in  following  the  course. 

The  foreigner  who  has  furnished  proof  of  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction  is 
admitted  to  the  greater  number  of  our  special  schools,  either  as  pupil  or  as  free 
auditor,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Superior  Maritime  School,  the  School 
of  St.  Cyr,  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  the  School  of  Manufactures,  the  Superior 
School  of  Mines,  the  School  of  Bridges  and  Roads,  the  School  of  Telegraphy,  the 
School  of  Agriculture  (Institut  National  Agronomique),  the  Schools  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  of  Fine  Arts,  the  ''£c61e  Centrale,"  the  "fictile  Pratique  des  Hautes 
fitudes,"  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degrees  in  higher  education  it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  fres 
for  inscription  for  the  library,  for  practical  work,  examinations,  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  inscription  (which  carries  the  privileges  of  the  course  for  one  term)  is 
30  francs  ($6)  for  three  months,  that  of  the  library  10  francs  ($2)  per  annum,  that  of 
the  diploma  varies  from  40  to  100  francs  ($8  to  $20). 

The  diploma  fees  shown  in  detail  are: 

Theology:  Baccalaureate  in  theology,  155  francs  ($31);  licentiate  in  theology,  155 
francs  ($31) ;  doctorate  in  theology,  190  francs  ($38). 

Law:  Certificate  of  capacity  in  law,  255  francs  ($51);  baccalaureate,  700  francs 
($140) ;  licentiate,  430  francs  ($86) :  doctorate,  570  francs  ($114). 

Medicine:  Doctorate,  1,305  francs  ($261);  diploma  of  surgeon  dentist,  960  francs 
($192). 

Science:  Certificate  of  study  (in  chemistry  and  natnral  science),  300  francs  ($60); 
baccalaureate,  120  francs  ($24);  licentiate,  230  francs  ($46);  doctorate,  140  francs 
($28). 

Letters:  Baccalaureate,  120  francs  ($24);  licentiate,  230  francs  ($46);  doctorate, 
140  francs  ($28). 

Pharmacy:  Diploma  of  pharmacy,  first  class,  144  francs  ($28.80);  diploma  of  pliar- 
macy  (higher),  400  francs  ($80). 

The  degree  conferred  by  the  faculties  in  France  are  those  of  bachelor,  of  licentiate, 
and-  of  doctor. 

No  student  can  be  registered  for  the  course  in  which  he  presents  himself  for 
examination  unless  ho  is  a  bachelor  of  letters,  excepting  for  the  faculty  of  science, 
in  which  a  diploma  of  bachelor  is  saflicient.^ 

To  bo  admitted  to  take  the  examination  of  bachelor  in  theology  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  a  course  of  three  years  in  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  French  Republic,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  year  of  preparatory  study,  terminated  by  an  examination 
called  the  ascension  in  theology.  Students  provided  with  the  licentiate  of  letters 
are  exempted  from  the  prejiaratory  year.  Every  six  months  the  student  must  i^re- 
scnt  himself  for  examination  (examen  de  passage).  For  the  baccalaureate  one  must 
undergo  a  written  and  oral  examination  and  submit  in  public  a  printed  thesis. 

For  the  licentiate  in  theology  it  is  necessary  to  show  proof  of  four  terms  taken 


i  Tlio  official  decree  of  August  8, 1800,  instituting  a  single  "bnchclor'g  degree  for  llie  three  formerly 
recognized  was  waived  for  candidates  fur  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  until  yovember,  1894. 
Henco  many  candidates  for  higher  degroeH  have  only  the  science  baccalaureate. 
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Biuce  tlio  oaccalanrcatC;  and  one  only  receives  tlio  degree  of  licentiate  after  under- 
going a  written  and  oral  examination  and  submitting  two  theses,  one  of  which  is 
in  Latin. 

In  order  to  he  received  as  doctor  in  theology  one  must  submit  a  general  theme  after 
having  proved  four  inscriptions  taken  since  the  licentiate. 

Examination  for  Jaw. — In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  capacity  In  law  a  diploma  of 
bachelor  is  not  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  take  four  inscriptions,  to  follow  daring 
one  year  the  course  of  civil  law  for  the  first  and  second  years,  and  also  the  course  of 
criminal  and  civil  procedure,  and  to  pass  an  examination  on  matters  connected  with 
each  of  these  courses. 

The  course  for  the  baccalaureate  is  oue  of  two  years.  For  the  licentiate  there  is  a 
BU])plcmeutary  year.  At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  each  student  must  piass  an 
examination  on  all  the  subjects  taught  during  the  year.  The  second  examination 
coufers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law;  the  third,  that  of  licentiate  in  law. 

The  last  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  written  examination  consists  in  two  com- 
positions, one  on  a  question  of  civil  law,  the  other  on  a  question  of  commercial  law. 
The  candidate  may  make  use  of  the  Code. 

Only  candidates  (those  who  have  taken  the  necessary  iuscriptious)  are  admissible 
to  the  examinations.  There  are  two  ordiuary  sessions,  one  in  July  and  the  other  in 
November.  Unless  for  some  very  serious  reason  the  student  must  piesent  himself  in 
July. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  of  doctorate  in  law  the  candidate  most  first  be  a 
licentiate  in  law,  pursue  a  four-years  course  of  study,  pass  two  examinatione,  and 
sustain  a  public  act  (disputation  in  which  the  candidate  maintains  a  certain 
proposition). 

The  diploma  of  doctor  of  law  must  make  mention  of  oue  of  the  following  subjects: 
Science  of  jurisprudence,  political  and  economic  science. 

The  candidate  recognized  as  prepared  for  a  degree  in  oue  of  the  above-named 
subjects  may  obtain  the  other  by  passing  the  examination  and  composing  and  sus- 
taining a  second  theme. 

Doctorate  in  medicine. — The  aspirants  for  a  doctorate  in  medicine,  in  order  to  take 
the  first  inscription,  must  produce  the  bachelor's  diploma  of  classical  studies  (lettres- 
philosophie)  and  the  special  certificate  of  studies  (pnysics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
sciences).^  They  must  pass  five  examinations  and  sustain  a  ^hesis.  The  subject  of 
the  thesis  is  chosen  by  the  candidate. 

The  first  examination  takes  place  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  terms ;  the  second 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth;  the  third  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  after  the  sixteenth.  The  fourth  and  fifth  and  the  theme  must  be 
submitted  to  the  same  faculty. 

Examination  in  the  faculty  of  letters. — The  candidate  for  the  examination  of  licen- 
tiate must  possess  the  title  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  take  four  terms  in  the  course 
of  the  faculty.  There  are  four  classes  of  the  licentiate  of  letters — literary,  philo- 
Hophicnl,  historical,  and  living  languages. 

There  are  two  sessions  (of  the  examining  board)  per  annum,  one  in  July  and  the 
other  in  November.     At  Paris  there  is  an  extraordinary  session  in  April. 

Pharmacy. — Inferior  diploma.  After  the  twelfth  term  the  students  who  have  ful- 
filled the  required  term  of  study  are  admitted  to  the  three  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  course.    The  candidate  who  i>re8ents  a  thesis  showing  original  research 


»  Certificate  of  studios,  physics.  cbeniistr\',  aiid  natural  sciences.  To  be  admitted  to  the  ooune  for 
this  special  certitlcate,  which  Is  given  in  the  faculty  of  sciences,  candidates  must  be  provided  with  the 
diploma  of  bachelor  or  the  teacher's  diploma  (brevet  supiTieur)  or  the  certificate  of  studies  of  the 
superior  primary  schools.  In  order  to  bo  admitted  to  the  examinations  the  student  must  have  Sn^K«»«i 
four  terms  and  must  have  taken  part  in  practical  work.  Tho  examination  comprises  four  intenrog*- 
tories  and  four  proofs  of  practical  study  in  tho  following  subjects:  Geology,  chemistry,  soology, and 
botany. 
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may^  with  the  consent  of  the  school/  be  cxemiitcd  from  the  second  part  of  the  third 
examination. 

The  superior  diploma  is  obtained  after  four  years  of  study,  made  valid  by  an  exam- 
ination and  the  submission  of  an  original  theme  approved  by  the  school. 

The  diploma  of  higher  instruction  is  equivalent  to  the  doctorate  of  physics  and 
natural  sciences. 

Besides  these  there  are,  in  certain  faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of  law,  certifi- 
cates of  higher  studies  and  of  legal  study.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  this  cer- 
tificate are  left  to  the  faculties,  who  have  the  greatest  liberty  in  regard  to  the  same. 
This  certificate,  as  its  name  indicates,  simply  bears  witness  to  the  kind  of  study 
pursued  by  the  recipient  and  does  not  allow  him  any  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
diploma. 

In  the  same  manner  there  is  given  in  the  faculty  of  letters  a  diploma  of  higher 
study  in  history  and  geography.  This  diploma  serves  as  the  evidence  of  a  scientific 
apprenticeship  on  the  'nart  of  the  student.  This  diploma  is  delivered  after  the  fol- 
lowing proofs : 

(a)  Examination  and  discussion  of  a  topic  in  history  or  geography,  which  is  chosen 
by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  professors  or  masters  or  lecturers  in  history 
and  geography  of  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of  the  superior  normal  school. 

(b)  Discussion  of  a  question  in  history  and  of  a  question  in  geography  indicated 
to  the  candidate  three  months  in  advance. 

(c)  The  critical  explanation  of  a  historical  or  geographical  text  chosen  by  a  can- 
didate. 

(<f)  Examination  upon  a  subject  drawn  by  lot,  at  the  choice  of  the  candidate, 
either  from  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history  (archaeology,  ethnography,  paleography, 
dix>lomacy,  bibliography)  or  from  general  geography. 

The  faculties  of  science  deliver  a  certificate  of  higher  study  corresponding  to  the 
subjects  taught  by  them.  The  diploma  of  licentiate  in  science  is  conferred  on  the 
student  who  produces  three  certificates  of  study. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  choose  between  the  difierent  subjects  which  are  taught 
in  the  facnlties,  and,  if  he  presents  the  certificates  of  higher  studies,  he  may  obtain 
the  degree  of  licentiate. 

Higher  instruction  is  also  given  in  a  great  number  of  schools  or  scientific  estab- 
lishments which  have  an  independent  life.  These  establishments  do  not  grant 
degrees  as  do  the  faculties,  but  they  confer  certain  diplomas  having  an  exclusively 
scientific  character.  For  example,  the  Ecole  pratique  des  hautes  dtudes  (Practical 
School  of  Higher  Studies),  the  School  of  Charts,  the  School  of  Oriental  and  Living 
Languages,  schools  or  establishments  such  as  the  ''College  de  France,''  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  "l^cole  du  Louvre"  (School  of  the  Louvre),  all  of  which  are 
veritable  scientific  laboratories  in  which  one  may  pursue  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  courses  in  these  establishments  are  open  to  foreigners  as  freely  as  to  the  natives. 

As  to  the  special  schools  of  application,  such  as  maritime  schools,  the  school  of 
forestry,  the  schools  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  etc.,  foreigners  are  admit- 
ted as  free  auditors  or  as  pujiils,  if  they  prefer,  provided  that  they  have  had  sofQcient 
scientific  instruction  and  are  recommended  by  the  minister  of  their  own  country 
residing  in  France. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sojourn  of  foreigners  in  the  universities  and  in  the  schools, 
committees,  called  committees  of  patronage  for  foreign  students,  have  been  formed 
at  Paris  and  in  the  most  important  educational  centers  of  the  provinces.  These 
committees  not  only  endeavor  to  do  for  the  students  everything  possible  as  regards 
educational  advantages  and  moral  siipport,  bat  also  everything  that  is  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  material  life.  By  means  of  their  intervention  between 
the  student  and  the  municipal  authorities  the  sojourn  in  France  is  rendered  as  profit- 
able and  agreeable  as  possible.    Many  of  these  are  organized  to  give  foreigners  every 

1  The  superior  bchools  of  pharmacy  have  the  Bame  rank  as  faculties. 
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opportunity  to  acquire  the  French  language.  Installation  in  one  of  these  is  sufficient 
to  procure  hospitality  of  the  broadest  and  most  comfortable  sort.  These  committees 
are  found  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  and  Tonlon. ' 

The  folio  wing  statement  relative  to  recent  official  regalatious  respect- 
ing the  status  of  foreign  students  of  medicine  in  France  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 
The  paper  was  transmitted  from  the  State  Departn^ent  to  the  Dex>art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  referred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
this  office  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  its  contents  to  the  attention  of 
those  si)ccially  interested  in  the  information : 

Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

PariSy  July  S4, 1896. 

Sir:  American  medical  students  who  come  to  Paris  with  the  view  of  gradaating 
in  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  France  were  heretofore  allowed  certain  facilities  to 
enter  these  schools.  Wlien  they  were  graduates  of  our  well-known  colleges,  or  held 
a  diploma  of  doctor  of  medicine  issued  hy  a  rcputahle  foreign  scientific  institution, 
they  were  permitted,  upon  application  heing  made  through  this  embassy,  to  follow 
the  regular  courses  of  the  French  medical  schools  exactly  like  French  students  who 
had  graduated  from  the  French  faculties,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course,  in  the  fall, 
if  successful  in  the  final  cxamiuation,  were  awarded  the  same  diploma  as  those  to 
Frenchmen — diploma  which  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  practicing  in  France. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  in  France  having  by  degrees  considerably  increased, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  who,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  remain  here  to  practice 
their  profession  having  also  become  much  larger,  the  French  Government  has  adopted 
a  stricter  rule  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  French  medical  schools. 

In  the  future,  foreigners  desirous  of  obtaining  the  same  diploma  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine as  that  awarded  to  Frenchmen  will  have  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions 
imposed  upon  French  students;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  diploma  they  may  hare 
obtained  abroad  or  in  any  private  institution  will  not  be  at  all  considered,  and  that 
before  being  allowed  to  register  at  any  of  the  French  medical  schools,  they  will 
have  to  produce,  like  French  students,  a  French  State  diploma  of  ''  Bachelier  de 
rEnseignement  clnssique,"  and  the  ''Cci-tificat  do  Sciences  jihysiques,  chimiqnes  et 
naturelles/' 

To  the  foreign  students  who  do  not  propose  to  practice  medicine  in  France  the 
facilities  usually  extended  to  them  will  be  continued  and  even  enlarged,  but  they 
will  only  be  entitled  to  a  special  diploma  solely  intended  for  foreigners  of  that  class 
and  granting  no  rights  to  practice  in  France. 

These  regulations  were  issued  on  the  21st  instant.  They  are  not  applicable  to 
foreign  students  already  registered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obe<1ient  servant, 

Henry  Viqnaci>. 

Hon.  RiciiAUD  Olnev, 

Secretary  of  State, 

«For  tbe  American  student  wlio  wishes  to  piir.fuc  his  studies  in  France  the  committee  at  Paris  is 
able  toobtoin  a  roduction  of  :K)  pvr  cent  on  the  KteanMTi)  of  the  Gallic-Transatlantic  ComjiaBy. 
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APPENDIX. 
EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. » 

By  Dr.  Alc#-e  Fortier. 

Paris,  July  31,  1895, 

Since  my  arrival  in  Paris  nothing  lias  interested  mo  more  than  the  general  compe- 
tition of  the  l3'C4ijes  and  colleges  at  the  Sorhonne.  I  was  fortunate  in  ohtaining  an 
admission  card,  and  I  had  an  excellent  seat,  where  I  heard  perfectly  the  addresses  of 
the  orator  of  the  day  and  of  the  minister  of  pahlic  instmction.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Temps  of  July  31  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  took  place : 

"At  noon  the  minister  arrived,  escorted  hy  a  platoon  of  policemen  on  horseback. 
A  double  line  of  policemen  pnshed  back  the  idlers  on  the  sidewalk  of  bonlevard  St. 
Michel  and  of  rae  des  Ccoles. 

"M.  Gr^ard,  vice-rector,  received,  on  the  steps  of  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Poincar^,  who 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Liard,  director  of  superior  education;  M.  Rabier,  director  of 
secondary  education;  M.  Xavier  Charmcs,  director  of  the  secretariat;  M.  Bernard, 
chief  of  the  cabinet,  and  M.  Grant,  private  secretary. 

'^  The  minister  entered  by  the  middle  door  and  went  to  the  reception  hall,  the 
drums  beat,  and  the  foot  guard  were  ranged  in  a  row  in  the  grand  vestibule. 

"  The  cortdgo  went  by  the  gallery  of  the  faculty  of  letters  toward  the  grand  amphi- 
theater. The  mace  bearers  of  the  faculties  walked  ahead,  then  came  the  members 
of  the  academic  council,  of  the  general  council,  of  the  faculties  of  the  superior  coun- 
cil of  public  instruction,  of  the  institute,  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  etc.  All  these 
high  dignitaries  took  their  seats  on  the  platform  around  the  minister. 

'*Tlio  hall  was  entirely  filled.  In  the  hemicycle  were  seated  M.  Gr6ard,  the  pro- 
viseurs  (presidents)  of  the  lyc<5es,  and  the  faculty  professors,  behind  them  the  stu- 
dents. In  the  tribunes  and  the  galleries  were  the  relations  of  the  students  and 
the  persons  holding  cards.  The  music  of  the  republican  guard  played  a  selection. 
Then  M.  Poincard  called  on  M.  Bergson,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Lyc6e  Henry 
IV,  for  the  oration  of  the  day." 

M.  Bergson  chose  for  his  subject,  **  Good  Sense  and  the  Classical  Studies,"  and 
spoke  with  great  elegance. 

The  address  of  M.  Ppincard  was  really  very  fine.  Here  are  some  passages  which 
impressed  me : 

"Our  education  is  made,  in  part,  from  what  we  receive  from  others,  and,  in  part, 
from  the  free  working  of  our  will.  The  lessons  of  the  school  and  of  the  college  com- 
plete one  another,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  by  the  teaching  of  things  and  by  the 
example  of  men;  they  are  sharpened  by  the  secret  action  of  conscience.  Our  youth 
is  passed  in  continuing  the  education  of  our  childhood ;  our  mature  age,  in  perfect- 
ing that  of  our  youth ;  our  old  age,  in  regretting  our  not  having  had  the  time  to 
terminate  that  of  our  mature  age.  But  we  leave  after  us  a  little  of  that  education 
always  incomplete,  and  that  little  enters,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  the 
common  fund  of  humanity. 

"In  that  continuous  evolution  which  constitutes  education  the  school  and  the 
college  will  never  give  to  the  mind  of  the  student  but  a  first  orientation,  but  what 
is  iudisx)en8able  is  to  make  exactly  that  direction  in  the  path  of  right  and  truth. 

"  We  do  for  you,  my  friends,  what  we  can.  We  do  not  answer  for  remote  devia- 
tions and  unforeseen  accidents.  We  set  the  needle  as  best  we  can.  Let  each  one  of 
yon  then  regulate  his  march,  survey  his  route,  and  maintain  the  initial  velocity. 

"  But  if  I  repeat  thus,  writing  them  purposely,  these  two  fraternal  expressions  of 
school  and  college,  it  is  because  education  has  not,  according  to  the  degree  of  instrno- 
tion,  distinct  aims  and  contrary  paths ;  because  the  impetus,  weaker  here  and  stronger 

1  Trantlatod  by  the  aatbor  from  hit  **  Voyage  in  Europe  in  1805." 
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there,  must  l>o  every  where  in  accord;  bceaiiHo  everywhere  the  clear  and  jnst  percep- 
tion of  life  iiinst  he  awakened,  and  because  in  the  college  as  well  as  in  the  Bchool, 
the  work  of  the  state,  unless  it  he  inert  and  nseless,  is  the  initiation,  prudent  and 
resolute,  of  « hildliood  to  contemporary  reality." 

Those  are  very  liberal  ideas,  tliis  is  what  modern  education  should  be;  it  mnst  not 
he  always  dir.  cted  toward  the  past,  it  must  attend  to  the  iiresent  and  look  the  future 
l.oldly  in  the  face  in  order  to  he  able  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  which  might 
present  themselves. 

The  list  of  premiuniB  was  ready,  and  the  stndents  came  to  receive  their  prizes, 
whi(  h  consisted  in  books,  and  in  a  crown  which  the  minister  or  one  of  the  high  dig- 
nitaries on  the  platform  plnc<'d  on  the  heads  of  the  stndents.  When  the  grandson  of 
^I.  Oroard  was  called  the  latter  rose  from  his  scat  and  kissed  the  boy  on  both  checks. 
That  caress  of  a  grandfather  was  truly  French  and  was  loudly  applauded.  Then 
were  a  first  premium,  a  second  premium,  and  eight  acccssits  (second  bests).  Among 
that  large  number  of  pupils  representing  all  the  lyc<5cs  of  Paris  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  only  two  historical  names  called,  d'Argeuson  and  de  Maurepas.  This  fact  shows 
the  changes  in  society  made  by  the  French  Revolution. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  in  Paris  does  not  resemble  at  all  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  our  colleges;  besides,  the  French  lycdes  are  entirely  different  from  the 
American  colleges.  M.  Foucin,  general  secretary  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  was  kind 
enough  to  procure  for  me  the  following  authorization,  which  I  reproduce  here  to  show 
what  arc  the  formalities  requisite  to  visit  the  schools  and  lyc<5es  in  Paris. 

"Academy  of  Paris,  University  of  France, 

''  Parts,  July  IS,  1895. 
'^M.  Alc6e  Forticr,  professor  in  New  Orleans,  member  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aiso,  is 
authorized  to  attend  a  few  classes  in  the  following  establishments: 
*'Lycdo  Janson  de  Sailly,  rue  de  la  Pompe. 
"College  Chaptal,  boulevard  des  Batignolles. 
"I^cole  Turgot,  rue  de  Turbigo. 

"ficole  normale  d'institntions  de  la  Seine  et  dcole  X)rimaire  annexe,  10  rue  Molitor. 
**  The  proviseur  and  directors  will  please  give  all  facilities  to  M.  Fortier. 

"TriE  Vick-Rector,  Gr^ard." 

With  this  authorization  I  presented  myself  at  about  8.30  a.  m.  at  the  Lyc<^e  Janson 
de  Sailly,  situated  at  Passy,  between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent establishment,  which  comprises,  according  to  the  prospectus,  ''four  colleges 
really  distinct, ''  where  the  students,  according  to  their  age,  form  four  separate 
divisions,  which  do  not  communicate  with  one  another.  They  each  have  their 
court  for  recess,  their  study  halls,  their  classes,  their  refectories,  and  dormitories.  The 
first  two  colleges  form  the  "grand  lyc^e,"  directed  by  the  proviseur;  the  last  two 
colleges  constitute  the  "petit  lyc<5e." 

Children  are  admitted  at  the  lyc^e  at  the  age  of  6,  and  they  remain  there  until 
they  have  obtained  the  bachelor's  degree,  between  16^  and  17  years.  Wo  see  that 
young  men  in  France  leave  the  lycdes  at  about  the  age  when,  in  the  United  States, 
they  enter  college;  that  is  to  say,  if  classes  were  named,  as  with  us,  freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior,  the  bachelors  in  France  would  be  of  the  age  of  the  freshman 
class,  or  rather  of  the  sophomore.  It  is  true  that  in  leaving  the  lycde  the  young  man 
may  go  to  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  Government — Superior  Normal  School, 
Polytechnic  School,  Central  School,  St.  Cyr,  Agronomic  Institute,  School  fop  High 
Studies,  etc. 

At  the  Lycee  Janson  de  Sailly  "religious  instruction  is  given  to  the  boarding 
students  for  whom  a  special  dispensation  has  not  been  asked  by  the  parents.  Con- 
ferences are  given  in  each  division,  and  give  rise  to  periodical  compositions  and 
annual  premiums,  as  in  the  other  branches.  Two  chaplains  of  the  Catholic  roligioni 
a  pastor,  and  a  rabbi  ^re  attached  to  the  house.  On  the  demand  of  families,  the  day 
scholars  are  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  religious  conference.*' 
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V  regret  that  I  -was  able  to  visit  only  one  class  at  Janson  de  Sailly.  Ou  arriving 
at  thelycde  I  asked  for  the  provisenr,  and  his  secretary  told  me  that  he  had  jnst  left 
his  office  with  the  inspector.  I  was  requested  to  wait  in  an  antechamber,  where 
through  the  windows  I  saw  the  boys  playing  in  the  yard.  I  did  not  lack  time  to 
study  the  games  of  the  students,  for  the  provisenr  did  not  return.  After  having 
waited  for  an  hour,  I  asked  the  secretary  whether  I  could  not  visit  the  lyc(5e  witli 
some  other  person  than  the  provisenr.  The  secretary  seemed  to  be  terrified,  and 
exclaimed:  **Oh,sir!  Visit  the  lycde  in  the  absence  of  Monsieur  lo  Provisenr!"  I 
waited  half  an  hour  longer;  then  I  left.  I  came  back  in  the  afternoon,  at  2  o'clock,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  provisenr.  That  gentleman  received  me  per- 
fectly, and  replied  with  great  politeness  to  the  numerous  questions  which  I  asked 
him  about  education  in  Franco.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  astonishment  tliat 
they  should  have  made  me  wait  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  an  antechamber  without 
allowing  me  to  visit  the  establishment  in  his  absence.  I  told  him  that  in  my  country 
if  a  professor  in  a  PYench  lyc^e  were  to  visit  one  of  our  colleges  he  would  not  wait 
five  minutes ;  in  the  absence  of  the  president  any  one  of  the  professors  would  will- 
ingly take  him  all  over  the  college.  The  provisenr  told  me  that  what  had  happened 
to  me  was  the  result  of  the  inordinate  centralization  in  France.  Ho  introduced  mo 
then  to  the  ceusor,  who  took  me  to  a  I^atin  class — the  third  class,  I  believe.  The  class 
was  reading  an  extract  from  Seneca,  but  the  professor  told  me  that  the  author  read 
by  the  class  was  Livy,  which  appeared  to  me  an  advanced  grade  for  boys  of  13  or  14. 
The  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  entirely  French,  and  differs  completely  from  that  of 
the  American  colleges.  The  students  begin  Latin  and  Greek  one  year  earlier  than 
with  us,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  right  in  fYance.  The  professor's  seat  is  on  a 
platform  and  the  students'  benches  are  in  rows  raised  one  above  the  other.  I  was 
well  pleased  with  the  method  of  teaching,  although  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  pro- 
fessor spoke  a  little  too  much  about  Seneca  and  did  not  question  the  students 
sufficiently.  In  a  class  of  young  pupils  it  is  better  that  they  should  translate  the 
Latin  and  explain  the  grammatical  construction  than  to  hear  the  professor  give  a 
kind  of  lecture  on  the  author  whoso  work  is  being  read. 

On  leaving  the  Latin  class  I  was  invited  by  the  censor  to  return  the  next  morning 
to  the  lyc€e.  I  arrived  at  the  appointed  time,  but  to  my  great  surprise  the  censor 
told  me  that  the  students  were  standing  their  examinations  and  that  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  might  embarrass  them.  I  was  astonished  at  this  reasoning,  for  according 
to  M.  Gr^ard's  letter  all  facilities  were  to  be  given  me  to  study  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Franco,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to  understand  what  a  class  is  doing  than 
to  attend  the  examinations  of  that  class.  I  said  to  myself  that  either  the  Ly  cde  J  anson 
do  Sailly  was  not  a  very  hospitable  place  or  at  that  school  there  was  exaggerated 
red  tape. 

I  went  immediately  to  tho  normal  school  for  teachers  of  the  Seine,  and  there  I  was 
most  cordially  received.  I  did  not  wait  a  minute,  and  I  attended  the  examinations 
of  several  classes — French  grammar,  mathematics,  English,  and  explanation  of 
French  texts.  The  examination  in  grammar  was  not  brilliant,  and  I  saw  that  pupils 
in  France  do  not  distinguish  themselves  in  that  branch  any  more  than  in  America. 
The  explanation  of  texts  was  very  good,  and  the  examination  in  English  very  inter- 
esting. The  examination  in  mathematics  was  satisfactory.  The  pupils  present  them- 
selves four  or  five  at  a  time  before  two  teachers  and  are  examined  orally. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  Chaptal  College,  of  which  my  friend  Dr.  Devron,  a  former 
pupil  of  that  institution,  had  often  spoken  to  me.  I  was  admitted  immediately,  and  I 
attended  M.  Hinzeliu's  class  in  literature.  At  Chaptal  College  there  are  two  classes 
of  professors— tho  general  professors  and  the  special  professors.  T&e  former  are 
charged  "first,  to  be  present  at  the  courses  of  the  special  professors  of  a  division; 
second,  to  classify  weekly  the  pupils  of  that  division." 

M.  Hinzelin  is  a  special  professor  and  a  poet  of  talent.  I  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  a  lecture  which  he  gave  on  Alfred  de  Musset.    He  made  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
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principal  works  of  the  poet  and  rccitod  linudreds  of  lines.  I  xms  impressed  by  some 
of  his  remarks.  Ho  said  that  the  Andromaqno  of  Kacine  was  parodied  bj  Musset  in 
his  Marrons  dn  Feu,  and  made  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  two  works,  lie 
said  also  that  Musset  resembles  La  Fontaine;  that  he  affeets  laziness  like  the  great 
fabulist;  that  he  unrhj-mcd  his  verses  purposely.  M.  Iliuzelin*s  r61e  is  limited  to 
giviug  lectures  to  the  pupils;  the  latter  tako  notes  and  are  examined  on  these  notes 
by  another  professor.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  system  is  good.  In  that  way 
tlio  professor  does  not  exert  a  sufficient  influence  on  his  pupils. 

I  took  a  special  interest  in  M.  Gricourt's  English  class.  This  professor,  whom  I  had 
already  met  at  the  normal  school  for  teachers  of  the  Seine,  pleased  me  very  much.  I 
have  never  met  a  more  charming  man.  Ho  speaks  English  very  well,  without  any 
trace  of  French  accent.  His  class  was  reading  David  Copperfield  and  translated 
very  creditably  that  novel  difficult  to  translate.  M.  Gricourt  docs  not  believe  in  the 
natural  method,  and  uses  in  the  beginning  of  his  course  an  English  grammar  written 
in  French.  Ho  tries,  however,  as  much  as  possible  to  speak  English  to  his  pupils. 
Ho  requested  me  to  speak  to  them  in  English,  and  I  questioned  them  on  what  I  had 
told  them.    They  answered  very  well. 

Chaptal  College  belongs  to  the  city  of  Paris  and  was  founded  by  Prosper  Goubaox 
in  1844.  It  corresponds,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  German  Scalschule;  that  is  to 
say,  I^atiu  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  the  French  language  and  literature. 
The  following  extract  from  the  prospectus  explains  the  aim  of  the  founder: 

*'  In  organizing,  in  1844,  Chaptal  College,  the  city  of  Paris  had  for  its  aim  to  create 
an  establishment  where  the  young  might  find,  at  the  same  time  as  the  principles  and 
the  general  instruction  which  are  the  basis  of  any  good  education,  an  instruction 
which  should  prepare  them  for  examinations  re<iuiring  a  more  special  study  of  the 
sciences,  for  the  different  occupations  of  banking,  of  finance,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  professions  specially  devoted  to  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture." 

Chaptal  College,  as  well  as  the  lycees,  receives  boarders,  half-boarders,  and  day 
scholars,  and  the  instruction  is  not  free.  The  building  is  immense  and  verj-  hand- 
sonic.  A.  Dumas  fils  and  Claretie  nro  former  pupils  of  Chaptal.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  M.  Hddoux,  secretary  of  the  friendly  association  of  the 
alumni  of  Chaptal  College,  to  whom  Dr.  Devron  had  kindly  introduced  me. 

Secondary  education  is  given  in  the  lyc<?cs  and  colleges,  and  is  not  free.  It  is  even 
costly,  but  the  Government  grants  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  in  each  lyc<5e  or 
college.  Let  mo  explain  here  that  by  ''University  of  France  "  is  meant  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  directed  by  the  Government,  and  by  '•  acadiMny  "  the  institutions  com- 
prised in  a  certain  locality.  Thus,  the  Academy  of  Paris  forms  part  of  the  Univewity 
of  France,  and  signifies  the  institution  of  the  Government  situated  in  Paris. 

Besides  the  lycdes  and  tho  colleges  and  the  schools  of  the  Government,  there  are 
everywhere  in  Franco  private  schools  and  schools  directed  by  the  religious  orders. 

Secondary  education  is  divided  into  two  parts,  classical  secondary  and  modem 
secondary.  Tho  oleuK'ntary  division  comprises  the  preparatory  class  and  tho  classes 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades ;  the  division  of  grammar  comprises  the  classes  of  the 
sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  grades ;  tho  superior  division  comprises  tho  classes  of  tho  third 
and  second  grades,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  philosophy.  The  programmes  of  the  modem 
secondary  are  about  like  those  of  Chaptal  College,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  tho  German  Kealschule.  In  the  latter,  however,  Latin  is  taught,  but  not  Greek, 
which  is  replaced  by  a  more  complete  study  of  mathematics,  of  modem  languages, 
and  of  the  ]>hysical  and  natural  sciences.  In  the  French  modem  secondary,  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  taught.  Tho  classes  of  rhetoric  and  of  philosophy  of  the  clas- 
sical instruction  arc  replaced  in  the  modem  by  tho  first  class  (letters)  and  the  6rst 
class  (sciences).  The  bachelor's  degree  of  the  modern  secondary  course  gives  access 
to  almost  all  x^rofessions.    There  are  also  in  the  lyc<5es  special  classes  of  mathematics, 
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where  one  studies  arithmetic,  algohra,  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  analyt- 
ical geometry.  In  the  regular  coarse  of  mathematics  descriptive  geometry  and 
analytical  geometry  are  not  taught. 

The  student  who  has  received  his  bachelor*s  degree  may  prepare  himself  for  the 
excellent  institutions  for  superior  instruction  in  Paris,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  bo  better  if  the  studies  of  the  lycdes  were  continued  two  or  three  years  longer, 
and  if  there  were  universities  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  as  before  the  revo- 
lution, and  as  in  America  and  in  Germany  to-day.  The  system  of  instruction  in  the 
lyc<5(>s  appears  to  me  very  judicious,  but  I  fear  that  there  is  overwork  iu  the  study  of 
Greek  and  of  Latin.  I  like  very  much  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  German 
and  English,  begun  in  the  preparatory  class  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  course, 
in  the  class  of  philosoi)hy  and  in  the  first  grade  classes.  There  are  also  optional 
classes  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  the  system  of  education  in  Paris  and,  consequently,  in  France, 
is  excellent.  The  Government,  however,  does  not  offer  as  many  facilities  for  supe- 
rior instruction  as  in  the  United  States.  With  us,  in  almost  every  State,  there  is  a 
State  university  where  tuition  is  free.  InFrance  all  the  great  schools  for  superior  edu- 
cation are  in  Paris,  and  that  must  prevent  a  number  of  young  men  from  rising  higher 
than  the  bacht^lor's  degree.  The  great  advantage  of  France  over  the  United  States 
is  that  primary  elementary  education  is  compulsory.  By  that  system,  in  a  few  years, 
all  Frenchmen  will  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  France  need  no  longer  fear,  as 
was  Haid  in  1870,  to  be  vanquished  by  the  German  schoolmaster. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATION^  IN  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

By  F.  F.  HiLDER. 


Mexico  and  tho  Republics  of  Central  America  have  a  history  which  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  every  thoughtfal  and  unprejudiced  student  of  human  life  and  progress 
on  this  continent. 

To  the  people  of  this  country  Mexico  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not  only  from  her 
being  our  nearest  southern  neighbor,  separated  from  us  by  a  merely  imaginary  boun- 
dary line  1,250  miles  in  extent,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  her  long  struggle  for  liberty 
she  has  always  looked  up  to  the  United  States  as  her  model,  and  has  proved  her 
confidence  in  our  institutions  by  adopting  them  as  a  basis  for  her  own.  In  her  efforts 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government  Mexico  has  labored  under  tremendous 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  our  own  battle  for  indei>endence. 

English  rule  in  this  country  was  based  on  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  however  far  the 
Government  may  have  departed  from  that  spirit,  the  people  of  the  colonies  were 
enlightened  and  in  every  way  prepared  by  nature  and  training  for  self-government. 
In  Mexico  and  ( 'entral  America  the  material  for  citizenship  was  very  different.  Dar- 
ing the  years  of  Spanish  dominion  the  ruling  class  was  Spanish  or  of  Spanish  blood. 
The  Spanish-American  or  mixed  race  then  had  little  influence,  and  a  middle  class 
hardly  existed.  There  was  only  a  ruling  class,  rendered  autocratic  and  tyrannical 
by  centuries  of  domination  over  a  downtrodden  and  enslaved  people,  and  the  gre^t 
toiling  maHses  who  lived  the  life  of  tlie  serfs  of  feudal  times,  so  ignorant  that  they 
did  not  know  enough  to  be  unhappy  in  their  lot,  nor  to  form  plans  to  improve  it. 

The  chaotic  past  has  been  very  dark,  and  to  the  superfioial  observer  it  may  have 
often  appeared  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  a  free  and  progressive  republic  could 
arise  from  the  discordant  elements,  but  each  upheaval  has  left  the  country  a  little  in 
advance,  and  the  outlook  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  brighter  than  ever  before. 

In  the  couHtruction  of  their  constitutions  tho  United  States  and  Mexico  made 
grievous  errors,  which  in  both  instances  came  near  destroying  the  Governments. 
The  United  States  guaranteed  slavery  and  made  religion  free.  Mexico  abolished 
slavery  but  restri('ted  the  right  of  worship  to  a  single  sect.  Both  of  these  errors 
have  been  rectified,  but  by  a  fearful  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  in  the 
case  of  Mexico  by  the  prolongation  of  her  exhausting  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  enlightened  and  sagacious  statesmen  of  Mexico  can  look  backward  with  pride 
on  a  history  teeming  with  the  details  of  a  heroic  struggle  for  liberty,  and  to  the 
future  as  offering  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  republican  institutions. 

For  the  full  fruition  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations  the  great  necessity  is  that  the 
people,  by  tho  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  spread  of  education,  may  become 
worthy  citizens  and  judicious  conservators  of  the  liberty  that  has  been  won  for  them. 

Popular  education  must  now  do  for  Mexico  what  no  other  agency  can  accomplish 
toward  building  up  a  government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people," 
whose  foundations  must  be  laid  in  an  intelligent  and  self-respecting  citizenship. 
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Tlie  population  of  tho  Ropiiblic  of  Mexico  in  1893  was  12,056,016.  Tlie  predomi- 
iiatiiig  rare,  in  nnnibers,  of  tlio  iircscnt  <\ay  in  not  the  Indian,  as  in  former  tiuioa.  An 
ofllrial  anthority  classes  tlio  present  popnlation  as  consisting  of  19  per  cent  Europein 
anil  Spanish-American,  38  per  cent  Indian,  and  43  per  cent  of  mixed  blood- 
There  is  now  a  very  hirgo  and  iuflnential  middle  class,  composed  of  both  Indiin 
an«l  mixed  raees,  which  is  every  year,  by  the  spread  of  education,  gaining  large 
ac(:(M-i()iis  from  the  hiiiiibler  class,  who  arc  making  wonderful  progress  by  aid  of  the 
i\v.c  o  birational  advanta<;eH  now  ofi'ered  them.  It  is  from  this  class  that  arc  8i)riDg- 
ing  from  yeur  to  year  men  of  gAiius  and  talent,  who  by  toil  and  study  aro  taking 
tlieir  i)ositi(»n  in  the  front  rank  of  the  army  of  progress,  in  commerce,  literature,  art, 
aii<l  ^ii«-n«  e.  which  is  tho  reward  of  labor,  fidclitj',  and  patience. 

It  is  to  tho  credit  (»f  the  statesmen  who  have  directed  tho  career  of  the  conntry  in 
its  l.rroic  slyn^j^le  for  liberty  that  they  have  always  recognized  tho  fact  tiiat  popular 
iiliication  in  one  of  tlic  ]»riinary  functions  in  the  life  of  the  State;  that  uo  reimblican 
fiinii  of  government  can  exist  without  it,  and  that  tho  question  of  the  education  of 
its  c  iti/.eiis  is  one  which  coucrTUs  the  life  and  i)crmaneuce  of  the  State.  They  saw 
tharly  that  it  was  a  (piestion  for  tho  State,  and  one  that  could  not  be  left  to  a 
eliiir<h  or  a  ])arent  to  decide;  that  tho  Republic  must  claim  tho  right  to  educate  its 
t  i(i/«.iis,  not  only  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  but  to  preserve  its  integrity 
i:n«l  existence. 

In  spite  of  all  tin-  uun'st  and  turmoil  of  the  years  which  followed  tho  downfall  of 
the  .S[>anish  ]»ower  in  Mrxieo.  the  atttuition  of  the  Ouverumeut  was  directed  toward 
till-  (jm-stiim  of  education.  The  first  law  on  the  subject,  which  was  compiled  by  Don 
.]o>r  Lt>uis  Miira,  during  the  presidency  of  Gen,  Antonio  Lopez  do  Santa- Anua,  was 
l»rnniul;iated  in  Oetoher.  I'^nI.  It  was  based  upon  advanced  and  liberal  priuciples, 
and  <ont:;inr.d  an  rxcrllent  i)lan  of  study  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  It,  however, 
cont:iinr<l  also  a  ]iro vision  autliori/ing  the  appropriation  of  some  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  tht'  churih  to  pro\  idr  the  nrce.ssary  funds.  The  clergy  were  excluded  from 
tnkin;;  any  )iart  in  puhlit;  cdncatiou  maintained  at  the  expense  of  tho  GovemmcDt, 
and  iln-  :in«'icnt  Clrriral  Tnivrrsity  was  sup]»re.ssed. 

Till'  1.  a<tionary  and  <lcri<'al  ])arty  were  strong  enough  to  create  a  revolution,  which 
vr>N:;]!i  cl  in  tho  rrsNuatioii  to  the  ehureli  f»f  th«'  pro]iert3'  which  had  been  taken,  and 
tin-  irr-t;jMi^hnient  of  X\u*  nniver^iity  undrr  thr  direction  of  the  clergy. 

I'or  >«'v<»ral  years  the  country  was  convulsed  by  war  with  Franco  and  civil  war 
wiihin  its  borders,  but  in  spLtu  of  these  troubles  the  cau.^o  of  education  was  not  lost 
^ii^ht  of,  and  in  August.  l.Sir>,  tlio  Government  issued  a  decree  for  the  imrpose  of 
(*>ialilisliing  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching  and  a  graded  system  of  classes  in 
till  schools.  In  Nf>vember  of  the  same  year  a  decree  was  published  centralizing  in 
tln^  City  of  Mexico  tho  wlndo  direction  of  the  educational  system  of  tho  country. 
This  icmaiucd  in  force  until  October.  1810,  when  the  centralization  was  abolished  and 
tlic  1  i;^ht  returned  to  the  states  to  control  the  educational  systems  within  their  own 
bninnlarics. 

'J'iic  war  with  the  United  States  for  several  years  prevented  any  2)rogres8  in  national 
ciliicMtii-iial  niatt<'rs,  and  th<^  revolution  «»f  1852,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
tin-  <'.;it:itr»r.hip  of  General  Santa-Anna,  again  caused  a  retrograde  movement  toward 
the  uM  antitlemocratie  system.  lu  lS.">rithis  insupportable  tyranny  was  overthrown 
and  a  •■,»nstitutional  rcpnl)li<'  was  established,  on**  of  tho  first  acts  of  which  was  to 
n-stoie  ilie  educational  law  of  ls|:?.  In  Ai>ril,  1801,  when  Don  Iguacio  Kamirez  was 
n>i'ii-ier  of  jnstice.  Im*  (d»1;iiinil  the  passageof  another  law  on  tho  subject,  which  was 
oil"  of  the  most  liheral  that  1i:mI  been  jiroinulgated,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  tho  law 
of  1  "<:;;'.  The  disturbed  con<litron  of  the  conntry,  the  invasion  hy  the  French  army, 
ani]  ih(^  disa-^trons  rei;xn  f>'  .M:i\iinilian  jnevented  a  practical  application  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  republic  that  the  cause  of 
<Mlnc:ition  emerged  from  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the 
coii!innan<e  of  tho  struggle  which  had  convulsed  the  country.  A  law  was  passed  in 
Di-ceiuhcr,  18<)7,  for  reopening  the  estaldishnients  for  secondary  instruction,  which 
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had  been  closed;  for  the  improvement  of  the  primary  sclioolS;  and  to  eliminate  from 
the  methods  of  teaching  such  ideas  as  were  not  in  harmony  with  republican  princi- 
ples. This  law  was  amended  by  another  promulgated  May  15,  1869,  giving  a  still 
greater  impetus  to  instruction,  extendiug  the  privilege  of  education  to  all  social 
classes,  and  making  primary  instruction  obligatory  iu  the  federal  district  and  terri- 
tories. At  last,  after  fifty  years  of  almost  continuous  wars  and  revolutions,  tho 
party  of  liberal  opinions  had  definitely  triumphed.  The  results  of  this  triumph  have 
been  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  universal  religious  toleration,  a 
constitution  based  on  the  broadest  republican  principles,  a  free  press,  and  free  schools* 

As  the  ground  swell  which  had  been  raised  on  the  sea  of  Mexican  life  by  the  stormB 
that  had  Kwept  over  it  subsided  and  the  ship  of  state  floated  in  calmer  waters,  a 
tremendous  task  lay  before  the  Government,  nothing  less  than  the  education  of  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  ignorant  peo]>le  in  the  knowledge  to  bo  obtained  from  books,  in 
the  habit  of  thinking,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  self-respecting  citizenship.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  considerable  time  must  be  required  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Nothing  can  hasten  beyond  a  certain  point  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  great  difficulties  were  encountered. 

In  April,  1873,  the  Government  formulated  another  plan  for  public  instruction,  but 
owing  to  unforeseen  obstacles  was  unable  to  put  it  in  operation.  In  October,  1887, 
the  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  House  of  Deputies  presented  a  bUl  to 
enforce  comi)ulsory  education  within  the  Federal  District  and  Territories,  which 
became  a  law  iu  1888. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  law  were  the  making  primary  instruction  obliga- 
tory and  free  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years,  directing  the 
establishment  of  a  primary  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls  for  every  4,000 
inhabitants,  which  proportion  might  be  raised  in  the  Territories  of  Tepic  and  Lower 
California,  the  schools  to  be  placed  under  control  of  the  local  authorities,  who  were 
to  have  control  of  the  funds  and  appoint  directors  and  teachers. 

For  the  support  of  the  schools  the  law  X)rovided  that  subsidies  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  appropriations  by  municipal  cor- 
porations from  taxes  levied  for  the  purpose,  and  from  such  fines  as  might  be  imposed 
by  law  and  devoted  to  the  schools.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory education,  all  persons  having  charge  or  control  of  minors  were  required  to  prove 
that  the  children  for  whom  they  were  responsible  had  received  the  necessary  primary 
education.  The  penalty  for  violation  or  neglect  of  this  order  was  fixed  at  from  10 
cents  to  $10,  or  from  one  to  ten  days'  imprisonment. 

The  law  required  that  this  plan  should  be  put  iu  operation  within  one  year,  but  as 
it  was  desired  to  extend  its  provisions  to  all  the  States  of  the  Republic  its  organiza- 
tion was  suspended  until  this  object  could  be  attained. 

Here  was  eiuountored  the  principal  difticnlty  caused  by  a  lack  of  uniformity.  In 
all  educational  matters  a  condition  of  chaos  existed,  as  every  State  had  its  own  school 
legislation;  hence  there  was  no  unilbrni  system  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools 
and  preparation  of  t<'acliers,  while  in  the  primary  6<diools  matters  were  still  more 
complicated  by  changes  and  modifications  made  by  municipal  authorities.  Educa- 
tional theories  were  taken  from  foreign  pedagogical  works  without  being  thoroughly 
understood,  and  new  methods  and  ideas  were  blindly  accepted  or  rejected.  Even  iu 
the  course  of  a  single  school  year  changes  wore  made  and  courses  lengthened  or 
shortened,  to  the  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  both  students  and  teachers. 

With  a  view  to  overcoming  these  difhculties,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  system  in 
the  legislative  and  scholastic  regulations  throughout  the  Republic,  and  to  secure 
more  satisfactory  results  from  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  Government  in 
the  cause  of  education,  Sefior  Joaquin  Baranda,  minister  of  justice  and  education, 
one  of  the  most  enlightcued  and  ])rogre88ive  of  Mexican  statesmen,  issued  a  circular 
in  June,  1889,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  congress  to  be 
composed  of  eminent  educators  and  representatives  from  the  different  States,  to 
be  appointed  by  their  respective  governors.    This  was  followed  by  another  circular 
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issacd  on  October  5  of  the  same  year,  requesting  the  governors  to  furnish  for  the  me 
and  guidance  of  the  convention  statistics  giving  the  number  of  pupils  reoeiying 
instruction  in  the  schools,  number  of  schools,  resources  for  their  maintenance,  and 
copies  of  all  the  laws,  regulations,  programmes,  and  rules  for  study  in  use  in  their 
respective  States. 

The  convention  met  on  November  28  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Depatiea  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  under  the  presidency  of  Seflor  Baranda,  and  the  formal  sessions 
commenced  on  December  1.    It  remained  in  session  until  March  31,  1890. 

The  points  submitted  for  the  deliberation  of  the  convention  are  comprised  in  the 
following  extract  firom  the  circular  issued  by  the  minister: 

''  First.  Primary,  laic  secular  instruction,  compulsory  and  gratuitous,  including 
the  age  at  which  children  should  be  received,  the  classes  to  be  taught,  the  progress- 
ive order  of  study,  the  number  of  years  to  complete  the  course,  the  means  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  the  rules,  the  establishment  in  towns  of  small  schools  for 
children  and  adults,  anc[  of  rural  schools,  with  itinerant  teachers. 

**  Second.  Preparatory  instruction,  gratuitous  and  voluntary,  including  the  studies 
necessary  for  a  complete  and  vigorous  course,  such  as  preparation  for  professions,  the 
scientific  distribution  and  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught,  the  programme,  and 
number  of  years  to  complete  the  course. 

'*  Third.  Professional  instruction,  voluntary  and  protected  by  the  State,  including 
the  subjects  to  be  compri8e<l  in  each  course,  the  order  and  method  of  teaching, 
number  of  years  to  complete  the  course,  practical  professional  programmes,  and 
rules  for  professional  examinations. '^ 

The  work  of  the  congress  on  all  these  points  was  well  done,  and  immense  progress 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  insuring  uniformity  in  methods  of  national  education, 
but  in  spite  of  the  admirable  spirit  and  industry  of  the  delegates  many  minor  ques- 
tions  were  left  unsettled  at  the  conclusion  of  their  labors. 

In  order  to  continue  and  perfect  the  work  the  minister  of  justice  addressed  another 
circular  to  the  governors  of  the  States,  dated  June  19,  1890,  requesting  them  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a  second  educational  convention  to  be  opened  on  December  1  of 
the  same  year.  This  convention  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  completed  the  work 
assigned  to  it,  closing  its  sessions  in  March,  1891. 

The  work  of  these  pedagogic  congresses  was  very  effective  in  harmonizing  and 
introducing  uniformity  of  administration;  in  awakening  and  renewing  public  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  whole  subject  of  public  education,  and 
have  promoted  the  adopting  of  measures  which  are  a  happy  combination  of  local  inde- 
pendence, with  a  degree  of  centralization  sufficient  to  insure  greater  economy  of 
means  and  equality  of  conditions  and  methods  of  instruction. 

The  result  of  the  work  done  by  these  two  conventions  was  embodied  in  a  law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Executive  of  the  Republic  on  March  21, 1891,  to  take  effect  January 
7,  1892. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Primary  elementary  instruction  made  obligatory  for  children  of  both  sexes  f^om  6 
to  12  years  of  age,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  ])ul>lic  or  private  school,  or  from 
private  tutors,  instruction  in  the  public  schools  to  be  laic  (secular)  and  gratuitous. 

Tlie  course  of  obligatory  primary  instruction  for  boys,  to  be  completed  in  four 
years,  to  comprise : 

Instruction  in  the  practical  and  civic  duties  of  life;  the  national  language,  includ- 
ing reading  and  writing ;  arithmetic;  rudiments  of  physics  and  natural  sciences; 
elements  of  geometry;  rudiments  of  geography  and  national  history;  drawing  and 
sketchin*;:  of  common  and  simple  objects ;  singing ;  gymnastic  and  military  exercises. 

A  Hiniilar  programme  to  be  adopted  for  girls'  schools,  with  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  gymnastic  exorcises,  and  manual  instruction  in  the  following  branches  to 
be  added: 

First  year:  Embroidery;  stitching;  hemming;  knitting  with  wool  and  thread  with 
wooden  needles. 
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Second  year :  Straight  backstitchiug ;  kuittiiig  of  designs ;  forked  and  coarse  stitoh. 
ing;  embroidery  with  colored  threads;  band  stitching. 

Third  year:  Sewing;  backstitch  ing;  double  sewing;  tncking;  knitting  with  metal 
needles ;  embroidery  on  coarse  materials. 

Fourth  year:  Marginal  embroidery ;  simple  fastenings ;  raveling  out;  practical  and 
simple  ideas  for  cutting  and  making  the  principal  garments. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  the  above  programme  of  compulsory 
education,  a  four  years'  course  to  comprise  the  following  items  will  be  considered  as 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  law : 

Practical  ideas  of  the  duties  of  life;  instruction  in  civics  and  history  of  the  nation; 
the  national  language^  conq^rising  reading  and  writing;  arithmetic;  such  general 
lessons  as  may  be  convenient ;  gymnastic  exercises. 

For  the  primary  schools  the  scholastic  year  to  consist  of  ten  months,  to  commence 
January  7  aud  ending  November  2,  when  the  classes  shall  be  suspended  to  commence 
the  examinations.  The  scholastic  week  to  consist  of  five  days,  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  In  the  first  year  the  daily  work  not  to  exceed  four  and  a  half 
hours,  in  the  second  yeai*  five  hours,  five  and  a  half  hours  in  the  third,  and  six  hours 
in  the  fourth  year.  In  the  first  year  the  time  occupied  in  any  lesson  not  to  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  in  the  second  year  twenty-rtve  minutes,  thirty  iu  the  third,  and 
forty  in  the  fourth  year.  Half  an  hour  for  recreation  to  be  included  in  the  hours  for 
daily  work. 

No  punishments  to  be  administered  that  may  degrade  or  injure  the  children. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  there  shall  be  a  director  to  have  charge  of  not  to 
exceed  fifty  pupils,  an  assistant  to  bo  appointed  for  every  fifty  in  excess  of  this 
number. 

In  the  schools  where  not  more  than  one  teaeher  is  employed  the  supplementary 
programme  to  be  adopted  instead  of  the  full  course. 

Iu  ])lace8  whore  from  lack  of  funds  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  two  schools  the 
same  programme  shall  be  used  in  mixed  schools,  the  boys  to  attend  in  the  morning 
and  girltf  in  the  afternoon,  or  vice  versa. 

In  order  to  stimulate  teachers  jtrizes  consisting  of  medals  and  premiums  of  money 
are  ofiered  as  rewards  for  meritorious  and  painstaking  work,  as  indicated  by  suc- 
cessful examinations  of  their  pupils.  At  the  termination  of  ten  years*  faithful  serv- 
ice teachers  are  given  a  bronze  medal,  u  silver  one  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and 
one  of  gold  at  the  completion  of  thirty  years*  service,  when  they  are  entitled  to 
retirement  on  full  pay,  or  to  receive  double  pay  if  they  choose  to  continue  their 
work. 

In  the  month  of  .June,  1891,  a  body  called  "the  superior  body  of  primary  instruc- 
tion''  was  established,  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  elementary  education  are 
intrusted. 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  the  municipalities  of  the  Federal  District  aud  the 
Ten-itories  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with  in  respect  to  compulsory  education. 
In  the  States,  and  j)articularly  the  less  populous  ones,  and  where  the  Indians  pre- 
dominate, compulsory  attendance,  although  recognized  by  law,  can  not  yet  be 
enforced.  The  extension  of  education  among  tho  rural  population  and  the  more 
remote  communities  is  a  problem  that  only  time  can  solve. 

Tho  Indian  population,  although  uneducated,  have  the  imitative  faculty  largely 
developed,  and  they  display  marvelous  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  an  inlinite 
variety  of  articles.  They  manipulate  straw,  wax,  wood,  marble,  grass,  and  hair; 
their  productions  from  these  substances  and  in  day  and  glazed  pottery  are  marvel- 
ous. Their  feather  work  also  is  beautiful,  delicate,  and  artistic.  There  are  pro- 
fouuil  possibilities  in  this  race;  with  the  dissemination  of  education  among  them 
they  will  enter  tho  field  of  industrial  competition  with  an  equipment  which,  com- 
bined with  their  frugality  and  habits  of  patient  labor,  will  in  time  elevate  them  to 
a  much  higher  social  plane. 

There  are  still  in  the  mountains  and  remote  parts  of  Mexico  many  Indians  who 
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nro  yet  nncivilized,  for  whom  Bpecial  schools  have  bfecn  ostabliahed,  in  which  the 
t«^ar]ier4  nro  yoiin«;  Indians  taken  from  the  same  tribo  and  trained  in  the  GoTeni> 
lucnt  iustitntions  for  teachers. 

6EC0NI>A11Y  EDUCATION. 

Tbo  Government  of  Mexico^  while  making  proTision  for  the  dissemination  of  ele- 
mentary- instruction  among  the  masses  of  the  jteople,  has  nut  been  unmindful  of  iti 
duties  in  meeting  the  (lemanil  for  higher  education  and  scientific  training;.  It  bee 
laid  under  i'ontribution  the  most  advanced  scientific  research  and  oxperimente,  and 
hn8  organized  schools  and  colleges  covering  almost  every  branch  of  edacaiion  in 
science  and  ai*t. 

NATIONAL   rOLLK*lE   OF   ENGIXEEUS   AND  MIXING. 

One  of  the  mobt  famous  of  the  older  scientific  schools  of  Mexico  was  founded  by 
royal  ordinan<-c  in  May,  17S3,  which  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  semiuary  for  the 
t«arhing  of  metallurgy  and  mining.  The  college  was  opened  January  1,  1792.  It 
was  afterwards  installed  in  the  magnificent  building  which  it  still  occupies.  This 
fine  structure,  which  was  commenced  in  1797  and  finished  in  1813,  cost,  including 
re]iaii'K  which  have  since  been  made,  $1,500,000.  In  December,  1867,  the  national 
6cho<d  of  engineers  was  established  in  the  same  building,  and  in  November,  1881, 
t<»grtlier  with  the  school  uf  a^iricultnre,  it  was  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sccrct;:ry  of  justice  Jind  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  colonization,  industry,  and  com- 
men  e.  In  May,  I'^SiJ,  however,  b«»th  of  these  schools  were  again  placed  in  charge  of 
the  secretary  <if  justice  and  a  decree  published  establishing  new  rules  and  regulations 
for  tlieir  gniilance.  At  the  same  time  new  classes  were  formed  and  the  programmoe 
l^romulgated  determining  the  course  of  study  for  the  diflfereut  branches  of  the  pro- 
fessions concerned. 

lu  order  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student  the  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  from 
tlu'  national  preparatory  school  showing  that  ho  has  x>asscd  a  successful  examina- 
ti<)n  eillu'r  at  that  or  some  oHht  official  school  in  the  States  covering  the  following 
suhjects :  Si»anish  p-aunuar,  f  Jroek  roots,  French,  English,  elcmeuts  of  German,  arith- 
nictii-.  al;^cl)ra.  gcouietry,  trigonometry,  mechanics,  <xperimental  physics,  natural 
history,  cosuiograjihy,  physical  and  political  geograi>hy  (^especially  that  of  Mexico), 
logic,  and  linear  and  landscape  drawing. 

The  curricula  of  professional  studies  as  established  by  law  are  as  follows: 

For  assayer  and  metallurgist :  Analytic  chemistry  an<l  assaying  of  minerals,  sort- 
ing and  grading  f>res,  coining  and  managomcnt  of  mints,  and  industrial  chemistry, 
with  practical  work  in  all  these  branches. 

P^or  topographic  and  hydrographic  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry 
and  integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  topography,  hydrography,  meteorology, 
topographical  drawing,  and  practical  work  in  these  branches. 

For  industrial  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calculus, 
descriptive  geometry  and  hy<lrograpliy,  stereotomy,  carp<»ntry,  analytic  aud  applied 
meihanic^i,  indu'<trialniechani<s,  construction  and  installation  of  machinery,  analytic 
and  industrial  chemistry,  meteorology,  study  of  l)uilding*materials,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  buiMing,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  all. 

For  road,  bridge,  and  canal  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and 
integral  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  topography  and  hydrography,  stereotomy 
and  carjx'utry,  analytic  and  ai>plied  mechanics,  meteorology,  the«)ry  and  x>ractico  of 
builtling,  study  of  building  materials,  roads  and  railways,  bridges,  canals,  harbor 
works,  graphic  statics,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and 
I>ractical  work. 

For  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist:  Iliglier  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and 
intr/^ial  e.ilrnli'.s,  <l4  s<Tiptive  geometry.  toi)ography  and  hydrography,  analytic  and 
a]»plied  mechanics,  stereolomy  and  carp'-ntry,  study  of  building  materials,  theory 
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and  practice  of  building,  analytic  chemistry  and  assaying,  meteorology,  mineralogy, 
paleontolog3%  geology,  mining  work,  artesian  wells,  mining  legislation,  metallurgy, 
graphic  statics,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  branches  named. 

For  geographical  engineer:  Higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  cal- 
culus, descriptive  geometry,  topography  and  hydrography,  physics,  meteorology, 
analytic  mechanics,  elements  of  cosmography,  geodesy,  physical  and  practical  astron- 
omy, elements  of  geology,  topographical  and  geographical  drawing,  and  practical 
work  in  all. 

There  are  in  connection  also  with  this  college  schools  in  various  places  in  the  conn- 
try  for  the  practical  teaching  of  mining  and  metallurgy  and  the  training  of  managers 
and  overseers  of  mines  and  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  miuing  industry. 
In  these  schools  the  prescribed  course  is:  Elementary  studies  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  metallurgy  and 
mining  work,  and  accounts,  and  in  practical  application  of  all  these  elements  to  the 
management  and  economy'  of  mines  and  reduction  works;  Spanish,  and  linear  draw- 
ing. These  studies,  however,  are  subsidiary  to  the  actual  practice  which  forms  the 
prominent  feature  in  these  schools. 

The  college  has  a  meteorological  observatory  and  a  well-assorted  library  of  scien- 
tide  books;  also  a  museum  of  building  materials,  ores  and  minerals,  fossils,  and 
objects  connected  with  geodesy,  astronomy,  and  industrial  mechanics. 

Two  classes  of  pupils  are  admitted,  viz,  those  who  take  the  full  course  with  the 
intention  of  adopting  one  of  the  professions  taught  in  the  college,  and  those  wlio 
merely  wish  to  attend  one  or  two  of  the  classes.  All  the  classes  are  open  to  the 
public  and  any  person  may  attend  them.  The  instruction  in  the  college  and  schools 
in  connection  with  it  is  free,  and  no  fee  is  required  on  entrance  or  at  time  of  receiving 
a  degree  or  diploma. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  medical  college  was  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1768,  and  was  established  in 
the  old  convent  at  Belcm.  It  afterwards  occupied  various  other  buildings  until  1853, 
when  the  Government  purchased  the  structure  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition 
for  the  sum  of  $50,286  for  the  use  of  the  college.  Its  classes  were  opened  there  in 
1854,  and  it  still  occupies  the  same  premises.  The  established  courses  are  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  pharmacy.  Classes  are  established  and  lectures  delivered 
on  the  following  departments  of  medical  science:  Descriptive  anatomy,  pharmacy, 
physiology,  histology,  internal  and  external  pathology,  therapeutics,  operative  sur- 
gery, obstetrics,  hygiene,  and  meteorology,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  medical, 
surgical,  and  obstetrical  clinics. 

For  the  profession  of  pharmacist  the  prescribed  studies  are:  Theoretical  and 
practical  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  chemical  analysis,  history  of  drags  and  materials 
ns^A  in  medicine,  and  practical  pharmaceutics. 

Female  students  are  admitted  to  study  for  qualitication  as  midwives  in  classes  of 
theoretical  obstetrics  and  the  clinical  lectures  on  that  subject. 

There  are  also  advanced  and  post-graduate  classes  in  ophthalmology,  gynecology, 
bacteriology,  and  pathological  anatomy  and  histology. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  Government  in  1888,  and  was  formally 
opened  in  July,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  botany,  fauna,  climatology, 
and  medical  geography  of  the  country  and  their  practical  application  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  controlled  by  the  department  of  colonization  arid 
industry,  and  is  governed  by  a  faculty  consisting  of  a  director  and  irrefect,  subpre- 
fect,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  appointed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment.   For  carrying  on  its  work  the  following  departments  have  been  established: 

First.  Natural  history,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  must  be  doctors  or  i)har- 
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maclsts,  aided  by  an  assistant  professor,  two  draftsmen,  a  photographer,  a  collect- 
ing anatomist,  and  a  clerk.  Its  objects  are  the  collection  of  plants  and  animals,  to 
classify  and  distribute  them,  and  to  study  their  history,  properties,  and  character; 
to  form  herbariums  and  anatomical  collections  of  animals,  and  to  furnish  the  other 
institutions  such  specimens  and  data  as  they  may  require. 

Second.  Analytic  chemistry,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  must  be  doctors  or 
pharmacists,  and  five  assistants.  It  is  employed  in  analyzing  and  separating  the 
elemental  compounds  of  such  products  as  may  be  sent  to  it  by  other  departments, 
and  when  they  are  recent  discoveries  to  make  elementary  analysis  of  them  and 
arrange  their  formula;  in  making  the  requisite  preparations  for  experimental  use  by 
the  third  department,  and  to  furnish  such  data  as  may  be  required. 

Third.  Experimental  physiology,  in  charge  of  three  professors,  who  must  be  doc* 
tors,  and  another  who  is  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Its  work  is  to  determine  the  dynamic- 
medical  action  of  the  elements  and  preparations  under  consideration  by  the  second 
department,  and  to  give  the  results  of  their  studies  to  the  govcrniug  board,  advising 
when  the  same  may  be  applied  to  therapeutics,  or  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Fourth.  Clinical  therapeutics,  with  two  professors,  one  of  whom  is  a  physician, 
the  other  a  surgeon,  and  six  assistant  doctors,  assisted  by  such  military  surgeons 
and  physicians,  attached  to  public  hospitals  and  private  medical  institutions,  as  may 
wish  to  become  attached  as  coworkers.  The  subject  being  the  study  of  clinical  appli- 
cation that  can  be  made  of  the  substances  that  have  been  considered  by  the  first, 
second,  and  third  departments. 

Fifth.  Climatology  and  medical  geography,  with  two  medical  professors,  an  assist- 
ant, and  a  clerk.  Its  objects  are  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  epidemic  diseases 
in  nil  parts  of  the  Republic ;  the  distribution  and  spread  of  epidemics ;  local  etiolog- 
ical conditions  in  relation  to  the  prece<ling  subjects,  and  the  nature  of  the  diseases; 
climatic  conditions  and  classification  of  the  variations  of  the  climate  throughout 
the  country  for  the  purpose  uf  forming  a  geueral  climatological  chart;  distribution 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  hydrographical  map,  and  the  distribution  of 
tht'  races  comprising  the  population  and  their  classification. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  and  diplomas  are  conferred  ou  such  professors  as  may  lend 
efficient  services,  or  who  publish  original  works  on  subjects  comprehended  in  the 
plan  of  the  institution. 

The  work  done  by  the  Mexican  Medical  College  within  the  past  few  years  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  now  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  best  institutions  of  this 
character  in  Europe  and  America. 

XATIOXAL  COLLEGE  OF  AGKICULTURE  AND  VETERINARY  SURGERY. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  the  scientific  teaching  of  agriculture  in  Mexico  was  made 
in  1850  by  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  the  old  college  of  San  Gregorio. 
Classes  were  formed  for  theoretical  teaching,  and  practical  instruction  was  given  on 
farms  belonging  to  the  college.  In  1853  the  Government  founded  an  agricultural 
an«l  veterinary  school,  which  was  established  in  February,  1854,  in  the  building  for- 
merly used  as  the  convent  of  San  Jacinto,  which  was  purchased  for  that  purpose. 
By  a  law  passed  in  1883  the  whole  subject  of  agricultural  and  veterinary  instruc- 
tion received  complete  reorganization,  and  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
minister  of  public  works. 

Pupils  are  now  admitted  at  12  years  of  age  and  upward,  the  only  qualification  for 
admission  being  a  good  primary  education,  and  passing  a  successful  examination. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  occupies  seven  years,  and  is  judiciously  divided 
between  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  theory  and  practice.  For  the  latter  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  experimental  farm  has  been  provi<led. 

The  degrees  granted  by  the  college  are  agricultural  engineer  and  veterinary  sur- 
geon ;  the  courses  of  study  are  as  follows:  For  agricultural  engineer,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  integral  calculus,  analytic 
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and  applied  mechanics,  topography  and  hydrography,  cosmography  and  geography, 
specially  that  of  Mexico,  physics,  meteorology,  agricnltural  chemistry  and  tech- 
nology, botany,  zoology,  geology,  agronomy,  hydrogr.aphy,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
farm  huildings,  zootomy,  farm  accounts,  management  and  economy,  agricultural 
legislation,  Spanish  language,  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  French,  English,  and  elements 
of  German,  landscape,  topographical,  mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  micro- 
biology, political  economy  and  lo^ic;  alno  practical  work  on  the  farm. 

For  veterinary  surgeon,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  meteorology, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  comparative  and  descriptive  anatomy,  study  of  domestic 
animals,  farriery,  vetorinary  pliysiology,  surgery,  obstetrics,  hygiene,  therapeutics, 
zootomy,  medical  jurisprudence  and  veterinary  legishition,  Spanish  language,  Greek 
and  Latin  roots,  French,  Knglisb,  and  elements  of  German,  anatomical  and  landscape 
drawing,  clinics,  and  ]>ractical  work. 

For  the  veterinary  school  there  is  a  large  hospital  with  stables  and  cattle  sheds, 
containing  various  types  of  domestic  animals.  There  are  also  farriery  shops  and 
other  adjuncts. 

At  the  termination  of  each  college  year  scientific  excursions  are  made  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  giving  tlie  pupils  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  flora  and 
fauna  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  appropriate  to  tropical,  temperate,  and  cold 
climates,  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  topographical  features,  possessing 
all  these  variations  of  climate  according  to  altitude.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
establishments  are  also  visited  and  inspected,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
pupil  is  not  only  thoroughly  equipped  with  professional  knowledge,  but  ho  has 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  native  country  and  the  various  conditions  he 
may  have  to  encounter  in  his  future  professional  career. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  college  a  completely  equipped  meteorological 
and  astrononucal  observatory,  the  observations  of  which  are  transmitted  every 
month  to  the  National  Observatory  through  the  minister  of  public  works. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college  the  Government 
has  established  sixteen  scholarships  of  $300  each  for  poor  pupils,  the  retention  of 
which,  however,  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  passing  successful  examinations. 

The  college  is  at  once  an  institution  of  higher  instruction  and  a  first-class  secondary 
flchoo}.  The  Government  has  been  prodigal  of  expense  in  its  establishment  and 
maintenance. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  established  in  the  year  1868  in  compliance  with  the  law  of 
December,  1867,  as  a  higher  school  of  commerce  and  administration.  It  occupies  a 
fine  building,  which  was  erected  in  1756  by  a  religious  corporation ;  having  been  con- 
fiscated in  1801,  it  was  afterwards  purchased  from  the  holder  by  the  Government  for 
$75,000  and  devoted  to  its  present  use. 

The  regulations  at  present  in  use  by  the  government  of  the  college  were  promul- 
gated in  August,  1887. 

For  enrollment  as  a  pupil  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  14  years  of  age,  ha 
must  have  completed  a  satisfactory  primary  education,  and  if  a  minor  mnst  be 
presented  by  his  father  or  guardian. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study:  Arithmetic,  fiscal  accounts,  bookkeeping, 
commercial  correspondence,  commercial  geography,  political  economy,  theory  of 
credit,  international  law,  diplomatic  correspondence  and  usage,  commercial,  con> 
Bular,  and  maritime  law,  administrative  and  constitutional  law,  practical  knowledge 
of  national  and  foreign  liuance,  commercial  chemistry,  commercial  handwriting, 
history,  and  particularly  that  of  Mexico,  statistics  and  history  of  commerce,  finan- 
cial, banking,  and  exchange  operations,  Spanish,  French,  English,  and  German 
languages. 

There  is  a  library  of  about  5,000  volumes  for  use  of  the  students. 
ED  96 21* 
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XATTON'AL  SCHOOL   OF   FIXE   ARTS. 

In  1781  arrangements  were  made  ])re])aratory  to  establishing  a  school  of  art,  and 
on  November  5  of  that  year  drawing  cla88<*«  were  opened,  a  fund  for  their  main- 
tiMiniico  liaving  been  provided  chiefly  by  private  donations  and  Knbscriptions  from 
the  mining  interests.  This  movement  led  to  the  issuing  of  a  decree  by  Charles  III, 
of  Spain,  in  December,  1783,  for  the  foundation  of  an  academy  of  art,  which  wu 
duly  o]>ened  on  November  4,  17^5,  room8  having  been  provided  for  it  in  the  mint. 
In  1791  the  academy  was  removed  to  an  ancient  building  which  had  been  used  aa  a 
hospital,  where  it  remained  until  1825,  when  the  building  and  neighboring  houses 
which  it  now  occupies  were  purchased  for  its  use  for  the  sum  of  $70,000.  Since  the 
year  ISOl  the  establishment  has  1)een  directly  dependent  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  its  maintenance,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
professors,  with  a  director  chosen  from  among  themselves. 

In  1868  a  plan  of  studies  was  established  and  the  name  of  the  '' National  School  of 
Fine  Arts"  was  adopted,  by  which  it  is  now  known.  The  whole  course  of  study  is 
extended  over  ten  years,  five  years  preparatory  and  five  years  advanced.  The  pro- 
gramme for  x^roparatory  studies,  some  of  which  are  also  taught  in  the  Xatioual 
Preparatory  School,  is  as  follows: 

►Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  languages,  figure  drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  elementary  geometry,  prej)arative  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
landscape  drawing,  drawing  from  classic  models,  anatomy,  geography,  sketching 
from  nature,  general  and  national  history,  natural  history,  and  history  of  art. 

The  advance<l  studies  are: 

Seition  of  painting:  Study  of  light  and  shade,  classic  studies,  drawing  from  the 
nude,  copying  ]»ictures,  sketching  in  colors  from  nature,  history  of  line  arts. 

Laiids<\ipe  painting:  Elements  of  coloring,  studies  from  nature,  landscape  and 
figure  drawing,  drawing  of  classic  orders  of  architecture,  anatomyi  painting  land- 
scapes and  fi«;:nres,  composition,  history,  and  {esthetics  of  the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  sculpture:  Studies  of  the  anticxue  and  living  inodf*l,  composition,  anat- 
omy, history  and  a-sthetics  of  the  line  arts,  and  the  execution  of  studies  in  marble 
and  metal. 

Serf  ion  of  ornamental  modeling:  Copies  of  ornaments,  drawing  from  plaster  casts, 
anatomy,  classic  architectural  studies,  studies  of  still  life,  drawing  from  nature,  his- 
tory of  the  fine  arts,  composition  of  ornaments  of  every  style,  and  i)ractical  work  in 
plaster,  alabaster,  marble,  and  wood. 

St'ction  of  line  engraving  and  sketching:  Use  of  burin  and  etching  lines,  prepara- 
tion of  backgrounds,  field  and  drajjcry,  drawing  from  the  nude,  pen  sketching,  burin 
and  etched  copies  of  pictures,  engraving  figures  burin  and  etched,  drawing  from 
paintings  and  from  nature,  composition,  history  of  the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  mezzotint  engraving:  Studies  ot^  heads  and  casts  of  figures,  engraving 
from  the  antique  and  from  prints,  anatomy,  classic  architectural  studies,  historical 
elements  of  heraldry,  letter  engraving  and  from  ornamental  models,  historical 
models,  drawing,  composition  and  drawing  from  the  nude,  history,  and  history  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Section  of  architecture:  For  entry  into  this  branch  the  pupils  must  have  studied 
in  the  National  Preparatory  School  and  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in 
mathematics,  French,  English,  physics,  cosmography,  chemistry,  geography,  and 
history.  The  course  in  the  academy  consists  of  the  following  studies:  Mechanics, 
descrij»tive  geometry,  elements  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  study  of  the  classic  and 
other  orders  of  architecrture,  and  drawing  of  representations  of  the  difi*erent  orders, 
mechanics  as  applied  to  building,  storeotomy,  persi>ective,  history  of  the  fine  arts, 
practical  topography,  composition,  laws  relating  to  architecture,  estimates,  and  sur- 
veying. 

There  are  also  night  classes  for  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing.  Those  are 
inten«led  especially  for  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  arc  taught  the  styles  adapted 
to  their  various  trades  and  employments. 
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Artists  and  amateurs  aro  x^ormitted  the  frco  iiso  of  tlio  scliool  aud  art  galleries  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  or  to  copy  the  works  contained  therein. 

Periodical  exhibitions  aro  held  of  the  works  of  the  pupils.  On  November  5,  1881, 
the  twentieth  exhibition  was  opened,  which  was  also  int-endcd  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 

Annual  examinations  are  held  and  prizes  awarded,  consisting  of  medals  and  diplo- 
mas. The  works  to  which  prizes  are  awarded  are  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  their  owners  are  compensated  by  a  payment  not  exceeding  $400,  the 
amount  being  fixed  by  the  committee  which  awards  the  prizes. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  there  are  nearly  1,000  pupils  enrolled,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  men. 

There  is  an  excellent  library  containing  several  thousand  volumes  on  architecture 
and  the  fine  arts  for  use  of  the  students. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  contains  many  treasures  of  art.  Among  those  by  Euro- 
pean artists  are  works  of  Zurbaran,  Mnrillo,  Rubens,  Correggio,  Velasquez,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  and  other  masters.  Mexican  artists  are  represented  by  works  of  Jos^ 
and  Louis  Juarez,  Echanove,  Rodriguez,  Arteaga,  Cabrera,  Parra,  Baltazar  de  Chave, 
and  many  others.  The  sculpture  galleries  contain  a  good  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  sculptors,  including  many  of  the  modern  Mexican  school,  and  a  large 
number  of  plaster  casts  of  famous  statues  and  architectural  works  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  The  galleries  of  engravings  aud  architectural  prints  and  drawings  aro 
also  magnificent. 

Mexico  presents  great  opportunities  for  the  student  of  art,  as  the  churches  through- 
out the  country  contain  pictures  of  great  merit,  and  the  picturesque  landscapes, 
architecture,  and  street  scenes  afibrd  good  material  for  artistic  study. 

NATIONAL   CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1866  by  members  of  the  Mexican  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  subyentions  from  the 
Government  until  January,  1877,  when  the  Government  assumed  full  charge  of  the 
establishment,  and  indemnified  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  all  the  funds  it  had 
expended  upon  it.  In  1883  the  institution  and  course  of  study  was  reorganized, 
and  the  plan  of  study  adopted  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since.  The  course  is  divided 
into  the  following  classes:  Preparatory,  instnimental,  higher  technical,  united  stud- 
ies, auxiliary  studies,  and  finishing. 

The  subjects  taught  are  elements  of  musical  theory  and  preliminary  knowledge  of 
harmony,  solfa,  choral  and  choir  singing  without  accompaniment,  choral  singing 
with  accompaniment,  and  vocalization,  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiologj',  and 
hygiene  of  vocal  orcraus,  lyrical  declamation,  piano,  harp,  organ,  violin,  viola,  violin- 
cello,  bass  viol,  llute,  hautboy,  clarionette,  euphonium,  saxophone,  flageolet,  bassoon 
and  trombone,  trumpet,  cornet,  bugle,  sax-horn,  tuba,  trombone,  and  ophiclido  instru- 
ments of  the  Saxe  system,  percussion  instruments,'  harmony,  composition,  accom- 
paniment, musical  ;esthetics,  both  theoretical  and  applied,  history  of  music  and 
biographies  of  its  great  men,  acoustics  and  phonography,  religious  music,  symphony 
music,  harmony  and  mixed  music,  musical  writing,  and  the  French  and  Italian 
languages. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  regular  pupils,  who  intend  to  under- 
take the  whole  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  establishment  in  the  order  pre- 
scribed ;  the  supernumerary  pupils,  who  only  take  some  branch  of  study  without  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  course,  and  such  pupils  as  attend  the  lessons  on  some  particular 
instrument  or  branch  without  becoming  enrolled  as  either  regular  or  supemumerarj 
pupils. 

For  admission  as  a  regular  pupil  the  candidate  has  to  present  the  following  creden- 
tials: A  certificate  of  good  character,  of  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  and  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  to  undergo  an  examination  on  these  subjects;  a  certifi- 
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cato  of  vaccination,  and  one  showing  that  he  does  not  suffer  from  any  contagious 
diHea.sc,  and  proof  that  his  age  is  not  less  than  8  years. 

In  connection  with  the  conservatory,  an  orchestra  has  been  organized.  In  order 
to  obtain  admission  to  it  the  following  qualifications  are  required :  Good  condnety 
punctual  attendance  iu  the  classes,  best  record  in  the  annual  examinations^  the 
ability  to  road  music  at  sight,  good  execution,  and  instrumental  ability.  If  the  papil 
fulfills  thcHo  conditions  he  is  admitted,  and  the  appointment  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  diploma,  which  is  considered  as  un  honorary  title  and  certiiicate  of  ability.  Mo6t 
of  the  professionals  who  compose  the  orchestras  in  the  theaters  and  opera  booBes  of 
the  capital,  and  the  musicians  and  directors  of  the  military  bands,  have  been  selected 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  conservatory.  An  ofiicial  report  in  1893  gave  the  nnmber 
of  pupils  as  1,G56,  of  whom  617  were  women  and  1,039  men. 

The  Mexican  people  are  great  lovers  of  music,  and  musical  culture  is  a  leading 
feature  in  every  institution  of  learning  in  the  country.  The  talent  for  music  is  even 
more  striking  among  the  Iiuliuus  and  laboring  people  than  in  tiie  cultured  higher 
classes.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  the  country  towns,  bands  composed  of 
boys  from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  which  render  music  iu  such  a  manner  that  even  a  pro- 
fessional musician  could  iiud  small  room  for  criticism,  or  to  hear  a  ragged  urchin  of 
the  streets  whistling  with  wonderful  precision  and  effect  elaborate  operatic  mnaic, 

NATIONAL  LAW   SCHOOL. 

During  the  colonial  period  and  the  earlier  years  of  independence  legal  studies 
were  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  San  Ildefonso,  San  Gregorio,  San  Juan  de  Letnin, 
and  the  Seminario,  all  of  them  more  or  less  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  the  latter 
particularly  so.  The  National  Law  School  was  founded  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  December,  1867,  and  was  formally  opened  June  18,  1868,  in  the  building  formerly 
known  as  the  Convent  of  La  Incarnacion. 

The  studies  are  preparatory  for  the  professions  of  lawyer,  advocate,  notary  public, 
and  business  agent;  the  course  is  for  six  years,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects: 

First  year,  Roman  and  civil  law;  second  year,  second  course  of  Roman  and  civil 
law  ;  third  year,  code  of  civil  proceedings,  uncodified  law,  and  first  course  of  medical 
jurisprudence;  fourth  year,  code  of  criminal  proceedings,  penal  law,  conunercial 
code,  and  second  course  of  medical  jurisprudence;  fifth  year,  constitutional  law, 
first  course  of  political  economy,  and  international  law;  sixth  year,  administrative 
law,  international  law,  second  course  of  political  economy,  and  forensic  eloquence. 

In  order  to  matriculate  for  the  full  course,  with  right  to  come  up  for  examination 
for  a  diploma,  the  pupil  must  have  spent  five  years  in  preparatory  study  in  the 
l^ational  Preparatory  School,  and  have  left  it  with  credit.  Supernumerary  pupils 
are  admitted  without  this  qualification,  but  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  examina- 
tions or  diplomas. 

In  addition  to  a  full  corps  of  professors,  the  officers  of  the  institution  consist  of  a 
director,  secretary,  assistant  secretary,  prefect,  superintendent,  and  librarian. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY   COLLEGE. 

The  Military  College  was  originally  established  on  a  small  scale  in  1824  at  San 
Carlos  de  Porote,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  was 
installed,  in  connection  with  the  battalion  of  engineers,  in  the  old  Bethlemite  Con- 
vent. In  1833  it  was  transferred  to  the  building  at  San  Lucas  now  used  as  a  military 
hospital.  In  1838  the  college  was  reorganized  and  thoroughly  equipped,  and  in  1843  it 
was  removed  to  the  <*a8tle  of  Chapultepec.  This  edifice  having  been  captured  by  the 
American  forces  in  the  year  1847,  the  college  did  not  reopen  its  classes  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  it  was  located  in  the  Rastrillo  banacks  and  the  building  of  8an 
Lucas,  where  it  remained  until  1869,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  building  in  the 
suburb  of  Tacubaya,  which  had  been  formerly  used  as  the  residence  of  the  archbishop. 
In  1881  it  was  again  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Chapultepec,  where  it  still  remains. 
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The  college  is  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  has  the  rank  and  authority  of  a  colonel 
in  the  army;  it  has  a  very  competent  faculty  consisting  of  thirty-five  professors, 
four  assistant  professors,  and  throe  preparatory  masters  who  teach  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  natural  history.  Professors  appointed  from  civil  life  have  the  rank  of  senior 
captains  in  the  army,  but  military  officers  appointed  to  the  position  retain  their  rank 
and  line  of  promotion  as  if  on  active  service  in  the  army. 

The  qualifications  required  for  entry  as  a  pupil  are  as  follows:  He  must  be  a  Mexi- 
can citizen  either  by  birth  or  naturalization,  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  18  years 
of  age,,  although  pupils  may  be  admitted  up  to  20  years  of  age  if  they  can  pass  an 
exaniinatiou  in  the  nonmilitary  sciences  which  form  a  part  of  the  first  three  years  of 
the  college  course.  He  must  have  passed  a  successful  examination  in  some  public 
school  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  Spanish,  and  first-year  studies  in  French,  and  must  not 
have  been  expelled  from  any  school  or  college  for  misconduct  or  incompetency.  Ho 
must  have  been  vaccinated,  and  has  to  undergo  a  rigid  medical  examination  and 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  college  of  his  physical  fitness  for 
a  military  career. 

The  applicant  for  entrance  must  address  his  application,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  in  the  month  of  October  or  Xovembcr  of  each  year,  giving  his 
name,  age,  and  place  of  birth,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  by  his  father  or  guar- 
dian certifying  that  he  agrees  to  his  son  or  ward  entering  the  army,  a  copy  of  his 
baptismal  register,  and  a  certificate  from  a  school  or  college  of  his  conduct,  diligence, 
and  proficiency  in  his  atndies. 

Sons  of  soldiers  are  admitted  as  pupils  from  15  years  of  age,  who  must  send  with 
their  application,  in  addition  to  the  documents  re(j[uired  from  other  applicants,  a 
certificato  stating  their  father's  rank  in  the  army. 

It  is  understood  that  from  the  day  they  enter  the  college  they  are  members  of  the 
army  and  are  at  all  times  liable,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  their  studies,  to 
be  called  upon  by  the  Government  for  active  service  as  officers  in  the  army.  Cadets 
are  under  obligation  to  serve  as  officers  in  the  army  for  at  least  three  years  after 
graduation,  and  those  who  are  promoted  to  the  faculty  must  serve  at  least  five  years; 
those  who  are  intended  for  the  navy  puss  into  the  naval  school  on  completing  their 
course  at  the  college. 

The  pnpils  are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  and  are  furnished 
with  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  free  of  charge. 

The  courses  of  study  for  the  various  arms  of  the  service  are  the  following : 

For  officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry, — First  year:  Infantry  tactics  and  drill  in  same. 
Military  regulations  for  first  year,  from  duty  of  the  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  includ- 
ing general  orders,  military  and  general  honors  an<l  salutes ;  geometry,  trigonometry, 
French,  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 

Second  year:  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  service  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regulations  for  second  year,  including  the  whole  of  the  third  government  treatise 
and  documents,  theoretical  and  practical  military  topography,  making  military  jour- 
neys and  reconnaissances,  and  study  of  charts,  geography  (particularly  of  Mexico), 
topoi^raphical  drawing,  and  military  accounts. 

Third  year:  Military  regulations  third  year,  including,  the  whole  of  the  third 
treatise,  comprising  the  service  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  field,  military  legislation 
and  laws  of  war,  field  fortification  and  encamping,  history  (especially  that  of  Mexico), 
fencing  and  pistol  practice,  military  hygiene,  and  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery. 

For  artillery  officers.— F'lTBt  year :  Infantry  tactics  and  drill.  Military  regulations 
for  first  year,  from  duty  of  the  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  mili- 
tary and  funeral  honors,  geometry,  trigonometry,  French,  landscape  drawing,  gym- 
nastics, and  swimming. 

Second  year:  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  service  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regulations  for  second  year,  including  the  whole  of  third  treatise  and  documents. 
English  first  year,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  analytic  geometry,  integral 
calculus,  first-year  water-color  and  geometrical  drawing. 
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Third  }'ear :  Field  fortification  and  encamping.  Military  regulations  for  third  yeta, 
including  the  whole  of  the  fourth  treatise,  comprising  eervico  of  troops  of  all  arms 
in  the  field;  higher  algebra  and  Becond  year  of  analytic  geometry,  integral  Galculns, 
history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  linear  drawing,  English  second  year. 

Fourth  year :  Permanent  fortification  and  milit.iry  bridges,  military  legislation  and 
laws  of  wnr,  analytic  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  English  third  year,  mechani- 
cal drawing  first  year. 

Fifth  year:  Military-  hygiene  and  veterinary  medicine,  applied  mechanics,  physics, 
mechanical  drawing  second  year,  military  accounts,  stereotomy. 

Sixtli  year :  First  year  of  artillery,  fencing,  and  pistol  i»ractice.  First  year  in  chem- 
istry, mechanical  theory  of  building,  study  of  building  materials  and  practical  bnild- 
ing,  topographical  drawing  first  year. 

Seventh  year:  Topography  and  hydrography,  second  year  of  artillery,  fencing,  and 
pistol  practice,  logic,  and  constitutional  law. 

For  cnfjiaecr  officers. — First  year:  Infantry  tactics  and  drill,  military  regulations 
from  duty  of  soldier  to  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  military  and  funeral 
honors,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  French,  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and 
swimming. 

Seroud  year:  Cavalry  tactics  and  drill,  and  service  of  cavalry  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary regulatiiuis,  the  whole  of  third  treatise  and  documents,  analytic  geometry  and 
integral  calculus  first  year,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico).  English  first 
year,  water-color  and  geometrical  drawing. 

Third  year :  Field  fortification  and  encamping.  Military  regulations  for  third  year, 
the  whole  of  third  treatise,  comprising  service  of  troops  of  all  arms  in  the  field,  higher 
algebra,  and  third  year  of  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calcnlus.  English  second 
year,  history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  linear  drawing. 

Fourth  year:  Poriuanent  fortification  and  military  bridges,  military  legislation 
and  laws  of  war,  analytic  mechanics,  ])hysics.  English  third  year,  military  hygiene 
and  veterinary  surgery. 

Fifth  year:  Military  accounts,  fencing,  and  pistol  practice,  descriptive  geometry, 
l>erspcctive  and  shading,  Hi)herical  trigonometry,  cosmography  and  theory  of  errors, 
topographical  drawing. 

Sixth  year:  Artillery,  fencing,  and  pistol  practice,  topographical  drawing  second 
year,  general  topography,  natural  history,  strategy  aud  grand  tactics. 

Seventh  year:  Surveying  and  astronomy,  including  the  theory  of  eclipses,  logic, 
elements  of  constitutional  law,  geographical  drawing  and  cartography. 

The  navy  of  Mexico  being  so  small,  there  is  no  naval  college,  bnt  the  cadets  are 
required  to 'undertake  the  following  course  of  studies  for  midshipmen  of  the  national 
navy : 

First  year:  Infantry  tactics  and  drill.  Military  regulations  from  daties  of  soldier 
to  those  of  aid-de-camp,  including  general  orders,  military  and  funeral  honors, 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  French,  landscape  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  swimming. 

Secon<l  year:  Field  fortification,  analytic  geometry  and  integral  calcnlus,  geog- 
raphy (especially  that  of  Mexico),  English  first  year,  linear  and  water-color  drawing, 
military  legislation,  and  laws  of  war. 

Third  year:  Fencing  and  pistol  practice,  analytic  mechanics,  cosmography, 
history  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  English  second  year,  military  hygiene,  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Fourth  year:  Theoretical  and  practical  military  topography,  making  military 
journeys  and  study  of  charts,  navigation,  dead  reckoning,  navtical  terms  and  tac- 
tics, fencing  and  i)istol  practice,  physics,  English  third  year,  logic,  constitutional 
law,  topographical  drawing. 

After  the  completion  of  this  course,  the  naval  cadets  are  transferred  to  one  of  the 
navy-yards  on  the  coast,  where  naval  schools  are  established,  for  technical  instme* 
tiou  and  practical  seamanship. 
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Annual  encampments  of  tlio  cadets  are  formed  from  the  15tU  to  the  30tli  of  Novem- 
ber eacli  year,  at  distances  not  more  than  8  leagues  from  the  capital^  to  which  the 
cadets  make  the  march  on  foot,  accompanied  by  regular  troops.  During  this 
encampment  the  cadets  are  instructed  in  artillery  and  rifle  practice,  construction  of- 
fortificatious  and  entrenchments,  and  field  service  in  general. 

The  annual  examinations  commence  on  October  1  and  end  November  12.  The 
prizes,  diplomas,  etc.,  are  distributed  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  during  the 
first  week  in  December  of  each  year. 

The  Mexican  army  is  an  important  feature  in  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Government  has  always  fostered  the  education  of  its  soldiers  by  every 
possible  means.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  strictly  military  subjects,  every  sqldior 
who  is  illiterate  is  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  so 
that,  however  ignorant  a  recruit  may  bo  when  he  leaves  his  native  place,  ho  returns 
to  it  after  his  five  years*  service  with  a  good  elementary  education,  and  is  in  every 
respect  a  more  useful  citizen.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Mexican  army  consists 
of  about  30,000  men,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  aro  renewed  every  five  years,  it  will  bo 
readily  understood  what  an  important  part  it  performs  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  2>eople. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  School,  for  training  male  teachers  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  founded 
by  decree  of  the  Government  in  December,  1885.  It  is  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  tho  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction. 

The  course  required  for  the  degree  of  professor  of  primary  instruction  extends 
over  four  years  and  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Advanced  reading,  recitations 
and  exercises  from  memory,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  rudiments  of  mechan- 
ics, cosmograi)hy,  geography  (especially  that  of  Mexico),  history  of  Mexico,  rudi- 
ments of  physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry,  agriculture  and  natural  industries, 
natural  history  and  i>hysiology,  pedagogics,  logic,  scholastic  organization  and 
discipline  and  liistory  of  pcdagogism,  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  French, 
English,  general  history,  rudiments  of  medicine  and  domestic  and  scholastic  hygiene, 
rudiments  of  constitutional  law  and  political  economy,  caligraphy  and  drawing, 
gymnastics,  choral  singing,  military  drill,  observation  of  methods  of  teaching  com- 
bined with  actn:il  practice.  To  aiford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  practice,  two 
schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Male  Normal  School,  ono  for 
small  children  of  from  5  to  7  years  of  age  and  the  other  for  pupils  of  from  7  to  14 
years  of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  for  the  younger  children  is  for 
throe  years,  and  includes  kindergarten  instruction,  objective  calculation  not  exceed- 
ing tho  number  ten,  rudimentary  ideas  in  relation  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
cultivation  of  language,  ideas  of  Mexican  and  universal  history,  and  of  moral  and 
civic  education,  gardening,  care  of  domestic  animals,  and  gymnastic  games.  Tho 
course  in  the  school  for  older  pupils  covers  six  years,  and  includes  the  following 
studies:  Reading,  writing,  aritlimctic,  Spanish  grammar,  geography,  history  (par- 
ticularly that  of  Mexico),  rudiments  of  natural  sciences,  civic  instruction,  drawing, 
Frrncli  and  English  languages,  gymnastics,  military  drill,  and  choral  singing. 

The  students  of  the  normal  school  are  required  to  teach  in  all  the  grades  of  these 
schools,  commencing  with  the  first  year  in  tho  junior  school  and  gradually  ascending 
to  the  highest  grade  in  the  senior  school,  for  the  purpose  of  practice,  and  to  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  x>rofe8sion. 

The  students  who  are  trained  in  the  normal  school  must  promise  to  servo  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  federal  district  or  territories  for  at  least  throe  years 
after  their  graduation. 

Scholarships  have  been  established  carrying  an  annual  salary  as  rewards  for  talent 
and  superior  application. 

The  Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers  was  established  in  June,  1888,  in  place  of 
the  National  Secondary  School  for  Girls,  which  was  consolidated  with  it. 
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The  coarBO  of  inBtniction  cxtcndB  over  fivo  years,  and  embraces  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  caligraphy,  geometry,  cosmography  and  geogra- 
phy (especially  that  of  Mexico),  physics  and  rndinients  of  medicine  and  chemistry, 
history  (especially  of  Mexico),  domestic  economy  and  dnties  of  women,  natural  his- 
tory, ideas  of  political  economy  and  constitutional  provisions,  theoretical  hygiene, 
pedagogics,  rudiments  of  general  and  descriptive  physiology,  logic,  scholastic  organ- 
ization and  discipline,  and  history  of  pedagogism,  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
languages,  needlework,  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  following  branches 
are  also  taught  to  those  students  who  desire  instniction  in  them:  Bookkeeping, 
drawing  from  nature,  horticulture  and  ganlening,  Italian,  piano,  cooking,  aquarelle 
painting,  taxidermy,  and  botany. 

Two  schools  have  been  established  iu  connection  with  the  female  normal  school 
to  afl'ord  the  students  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  t>each- 
ing;  one  is  for  boys  and  girls  of  from  l  to  G  years  of  age  and  the  other  for  girls  of 
from  G  to  It  years.  The  course  for  the  younger  children  covers  three  years  and 
comprises  the  same  studies  as  those  taught  in  the  junior  school  connected  with  the 
male  normal  school.  In  the  school  for  older  girls  the  course  covers  six  years,  and 
includes  the  following  8tudie^-  Reading,  writin,*;,  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  algebra, 
geometry,  Spanish  grammar,  geography,  history,  lessons  on  morals  and  civics,  draw- 
ing, French,  English,  needlework,  such  knowledge  of  mechanics  as  may  be  useful 
to  females,  gymnastics,  and  choral  singing. 

Similar  rules  for  scholarships  and  prizes  exist  as  iu  the  lutrmal  school  for  male 
teachers. 

There  is  also  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  national  preparatory  school,  in  which  all 
the  preliminary  branches  of  education  are  taught,  to  fit  the  pupils  for  entrance  to  the 
colleges  for  higher  education. 

NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF   ARTS    AND   TRADES   FOR  MKN. 

This  institution  has  been  established  for  the  x>urpose  of  affording  manual  and 
industrial  training  and  a  higher  education  for  mechanics  and  the  working  classes 
in  general. 

In  or4ler  to  obtain  admission,  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  13  years  of  age 
afid  liave  linislH-d  a  course  of  instruction  in  the])rimary  schools. 

The  subjects  studied  iu  the  class<'S  are:  Spanish  grammar,  geography  of  Mexico, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  model  and  ornamental  draw- 
ing, linear  and  mechanical  drawing,  wood  carving,  ]»hysi(rs  and  mechanics,  chemis- 
try in  general  and  as  axiplicd  to  the  arts,  French,  English,  music,  and  gymnastics. 
There  is  also  a  class  for  constitutional  law  and  political  economy.  The  workshops 
attached  to  tlio  school  are  blacksmith  and  locksmith,  carpentry  and  cabinetmakiug, 
turners'  shop  for  solids  and  hollow  work,  machinists',  pottery,  stonecutters',  gal- 
vanizing works,  and  a  foundry.  Photography,  typography,  and  lithography  are  also 
taught. 

In  March,  1842,  the  practical  school  for  machinists  was  transf«*rred  from  the 
National  College  of  Engineers  to  this  institution. 

The  studies  comprised  in  the  course  are:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  elementary  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
materials  and  tools  used  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  assembling  and  taking 
apart  machines,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  steam  engines,  especially  of 
new  or  improved  locomotives,  practical  working  and  mana.irenient  of  steam  engines 
and  locomotives,  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  running  railroad  trains,  linear  and 
me(;hanical  drawing,  rudiments  of  French  and  English,  practice  and  overseeing  of 
railway  machine  shops,  foundries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Fifty  fellowships 
have  been  created  for  pupils  of  this  institution,  of  which  each  state  of  the  Republic 
has  a  right  to  one.  Successful  pupils  are  also  rewarded  by  promotion  to  positions 
directors  and  assistants  in  the  various  workshops. 
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NATIONAL  SCUOOL   OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES  FOR  WOMKN. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  President  Jnarez  in  November,  1871,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  tbe  social  condition  of  working  women  and  affording  them  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  artistic  and  technicul  instruction  in  a  sufTicient  measure  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  in  commerce  or  industrial  business. 

The  instruction  is  general  and  technical,  the  former  consisting  of  Spanish,  English, 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  writing,  drawing,  and  ideas  of  science  and  civics.  The 
latter  embraces  painting,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  bookbinding,  printing,  music, 
making  artificial  flowers,  lace  making,  manufacture  of  picture  frames,  tapestry, 
cords  and  fringes  for  decorative  purposes,  upholsterj',  and  gilding. 

There  is  a  store  in  the  school  where  the  work  of  the  pupils  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution.  The  Government  provides  the  pupils  with  comfortable  rooms  and 
two  good  meals  a  day,  and  furnishes  clothing  for  many  who  are  too  ])Oor  to  provide 
themselves  with  appropriate  garments.  In  order  to  obtain  admission,  the  applicant 
must  be  not  less  than  13  years  of  age  nor  more  than  25,  and  if  a  minor  must  be  pre- 
sented by  her  parent  or  guardian.  She  must  have  been  vaccinated  and  be  free  from 
contagious  disease,  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  to  prove  her  good  moral  character  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
director. 

A  neatly  printed  newspaper,  called  La  Mujer  (woman),  is  conducted  and  published 
by  the  pupils. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  from  400  to  500. 

Beneficent,  Industrial,  and  Correctional  Schools. 

NATIONAL  school  FOR  THE   BLIND. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1870  by  private  charity,  but  was  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Government  in  the  following  year.  Poor  blind  children  of  both  sexes  from  8  to 
16  years  of  age  are  admitted  and  supported  without  payment  of  any  fee.  On  enter- 
ing the  school  a  photograph  is  taken  of  each  pupil,  which  is  pasted  in  a  large  book. 
By  its  side  is  written  a  full  description,  with  age,  date  and  place  of  birth,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  clothing. 

Outdoor  pupils  may  attend  the  classes  and  lectures  without  payment.  The  blind 
children  of  parents  who  are  able  to  ])ay  a  small  monthly  sum  for  tuition  are  also 
a<lmitted,  and  the  fees  thu.s  received  are  used  for  the  benetit  of  the  establishment. 

The  course  of  study  includes  reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  geometry,  history  of  Mexico,  English,  French,  gymnastics,  singing,  and 
harmony.  Musical  instruction  is  a  leading  feature,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
includes  the  ]>iano,  clarionet,  mandolin,  flageolet,  hautboy,  harp,  violiu,  concertina, 
and  other  stringed  an<l  brass  instruments. 

The  trades  taught  are  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  typography,  carpentry, 
lace  making,  brush  making,  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  pasteboard  boxes,  and  mats, 
weaving,  needle  and  crochet  work,  and  knitting. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  teachers  are  employed  at  salaries  of  from  $20  to  $70  per 
month. 

SCHOOL  FOR  deaf  MUTES. 

A  school  for  deaf  mutes  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  but  was  nationalized  in  November,  1867.  To  enter  the  school,  the 
applicant  must  be  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  12  years  of  age,  must  have  been 
vaccinated  and  be  in  good  health,  and  is  admitted  on  probation,  subject  to  an  intel- 
lectual trial,  for  a  period  of  one  month,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  is  either 
admitted  or  rejected.  Only  the  older  pupils  use  the  manual  signs,  as  the  most 
modem  methods  are  now  in  use,  the  oral  system  having  been  introduced,  and  is 
taught  by  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  most  celebrated  European  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
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The  Buhjccts  tauglit  romprise  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometTy, 
bookkeeping,  horticulture,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  The  trades  are  lithography, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  artificial  flowers,  millmery,  and 
dressmaking.  On  leaving  the  institution  the  pupils  receive  a  gratuity  from  th© 
amount  of  their  earnings  to  enable  them  to  commence  business  in  the  trade  they 
have  learned. 

IXDUSTHIAL  SCHOOL  FOIt  ORPHAX   HOYS. 

Tills  school  was  founded  in  1877  and  is  nnder  the  direction  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment. Boys  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  who  are  destitute  are  received,  provided  with 
board  and  lodging,  and  may  remain  until  they  attain  their  eighteenth  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission,  it  is  necessary  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the 
director  by  the  person  having  charge  of  the  boy,  stating  that  he  is  on  orphan  and 
has  no  inheritance,  or,  if  his  father  and  mother  are  living,  that  the  father  is  crippled 
or  otherwiHo  unable  to  work,  and  that  both  parents  are  too  poor  to  bestow  proper 
care  upon  him ;  that  he  has  been  vaccinated  and  is  free  from  contagious  disease,  and 
that  some  person  known  to  the  director  shall  guarantee  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
clothes  supplied  to  the  pupil. 

The  instruction  in  this  school  is  divided  into  two  classes,  elementary  and  second- 
ary. The  elementary  course  includes  reading,  writing,  orthography,  elements  of 
Bpanisli  grammar,  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  common  fractions  and  decimals, 
tonching  morality  and  politeness,  rudiments  of  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics. 
The  higher  course  consists  of  reading  in  prose  and  verse,  writing,  Spanish  grammar, 
advanced  arithmetic,  the  metric  system,  algebra,  geometry,  geography,  history 
(especially  that  of  Mexico),  Instruction  as  to  the  constitution  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Republic  and  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen,  hygiene,  music,  and 
gymnastics.  The  trades  taught  are  lithography,  typography,  bookbinding,  weaving, 
carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  working  in  tin.  The  managers  of  the  shops 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  exact  from  any  pui)il  more  work  than  is  suited  to  his  age 
and  strength. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  the  pupils  are  given  elementary 
instruct iou  in  phyHics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  and 
French  and  Engli.sh  languages. 

Tlio  institution  has  between  300  and  400  beds  and  is  admirably  managed,  the 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  arrangements  being  especially  good,  while  the 
workshops  are  fitted  with  the  best  of  modern  machinery  and  appliances  and  are  in 
every  way  adapt^id  for  their  uses. 

LA   PAZ   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  a  few  wealthy  gentlemen, 
and  was  founded  in  the  year  1734  as  a  house  of  refuge  and  school  for  poor  girls  and 
a  sht'lter  for  poor  and  invalid  Spanish  widows.  During  the  colonial  period  it  was 
under  the  dire(!t  patronage  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  was  governed  by  the  rector 
and  congregation  of  Aran-zazu.  This  confraternity  was  sui»pressed,  together  with 
all  similar  religious  organizations,  by  the  law  i)assed  in  June,  1879,  and  the  manage- 
ment <»f  the  college  and  its  property  was  assumed  by  the  National  Government.  In 
reorganizing  the  institution  the  Government  has  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
rules  and  arrangements  ji'stablishod  by  the  founders. 

The  school  is  admirably  conducted  and  is  divided  into  departments  for  boarders 
and  day  scholars.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  six  years  and  includes 
the  following  subjects:  Reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar;  origin,  history,  and 
growth  of  the  Spanish  language;  arithmetic,  metric  system,  geometry,  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  geography,  history,  physics,  pedagogy,  general  literature,  teleg- 
raphy, hygiene,  English,  French,  music;  drawing,  linear  and  ornamental  and  from 
nature;  sewing  and  embroidery. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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CORRECTIONAL  i^CUOOL   OF  TRADES   AND   PROFESSIONS. 

Tliis  reformatory  school  was  cBtablisbcd  in  the  year  1881  in  the  edifice  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Ecclesiastical  College  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  Intended  for 
the  education  and  reformation  of  boys  under  18  years  of  age  who  may  be  committed 
to  its  custody  by  sentence  of  the  police  and  criminal  courts  or  by  parents  or  guard- 
ians who  find  them  to  bo  incorrigible. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  correct  and  eradicate  evil  tendencies  and  the  effect 
of  vicious  association  and  to  teach  habits  of  order  and  industry  and  such  useful 
trades  ns  may  enable  the  pupils  to  become  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  when 
they  leave  the  institution. 

It  is  organized  on  a  military  basis,  the  scholars  forming  a  corps  known  as  the 
''Industrial  battalion/'  in  which  strict  military  discipline  is  maintained.  Good- 
couduct  badges  are  given  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  distinguish  themselves  by  good 
behavior  and  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  and  discipline.  The  most  deserving 
are  promoted  to  the  grade  of  corporal,  sergeant,  and  captain. 

The  literary  instruction  is  limited  to  two  hours  daily  and  consists  of  primary  and 
secondary  studies  fully  equal  in  character  to  the  national  public  schools.  The  trades 
taught  are  the  machinist's,  iron  working,  brass  working,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and 
tailoring.  The  workshops  are  fully  equipped  with  the  most  improved  modern 
machinery  and  appliances  and  are  under  the  direction  of  skilled  mechanics  and 
workmen. 

The  foregoing  colleges  and  secondary  schools  are  all  situated  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
They  have  been  described  and  the  several  courses  of  instruction  particularized,  as 
they  are  fair  exponents  of  the  assiduous  care  which  the  Government  is  giving  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  not  only  in  the  elementary  and  industrial  branches,  but  also 
in  furnishing  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  to  fit  the  scholars  for  professional  and 
scientific  pursuits.  They  are  also  the  models  upon  which  the  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  are  formed  which  exist  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  Republic.  Many 
of  these  are  institutions  of  high  character,  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  best  and  most 
advanced  at  the  capital.  For  instance,  the  Institute  Literario,  of  Tolnca,  which  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  among  the  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  nation 
have  been  educated  there.  Each  municipality  of  the  State  has  the  privilege  of 
sending  one  student,  who  must  pass  successfully  a  rigid  examination  in  preparatory 
studies.  The  institution  possesses  a  fine  library  and  a  museum  of  national  history 
and  is  provided  with  every  appliance  for  the  study  of  physiology,  physical  sciences, 
history,  chemistry,  music,  and  drawing.  The  students  have  a  gymnasium,  warm  and 
cold  baths,  and  comfortable  domitories;  for  all  these  advantages  the  price  of  board, 
lodging,  and  tuition  is  only  $16,  Mexican  currency,  per  month.  Morelia,  capital  of 
the  State  of  Michoacan,  has  schools  and  colleges  with  modern  equipments  that  would 
rellect  credit  on  any  country.  The  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  the  patriot 
Hidalgo  was  at  one  time  regent,  was  founded  in  the  year  1510.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  modernized  in  its  methods  and  is  largely  patronized.  Oaxaca,  the  capital 
of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  has  a  famous  college,  at  which  President  Diaz,  Romero, 
Juarez,  and  Mariscal  wore  educated,  as  well  as  many  other  Mexicans  who  have 
achieved  extended  reputation  and  fame.  It  has  an  average  attendance  of  500  stu- 
dents, for  whose  use  there  is  an  excellent  library  of  14,000  volumes.  Guatlalajara, 
Guanajuato,  Puebla,  and  Merida  are  well  supplied  with  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation; in  fact,  the  list  might  be  extended  to  include  almost  every  city  and  town  of 
importance  in  the  Republic. 

LIBRARIES. 

Soon  after  independence  had  been  won  the  statesmen  of  Mexico,  in  their  early 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  library,  and  decrees  for  that  purpose  were  issued  in  1833  and  1846, 
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1>ii:  internal  revolutions  nnri  foreign  invasions  prevonteil  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design .  On  the  rpcBtabli.shmcnt  of  the  Repablic,  after  the  full  of  Maximilian,  the 
times  seemed  more  propitious,  and  a  deeree  was  issned  in  Novem1)er,  1867,  ordering 
the  formation  of  the  library,  and  the  old  church  of  San  Angostin  was  assigned  for 
its  use.  By  the  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  colleges  and  other  institutions 
many  books  and  documents  fell  into  possession  of  the  Government.  These  were  given 
to  the  library  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  national  coUeetion,  as  many  of  them  containetl 
matter  of  great  intejreKt  to  the  historian  and  scholar.  The  changes  necessary  to 
adapt  the  building  to  its  new  purpose  have  been  ma<le,  and  its  appearance  has  been 
secularized  as  much  as  possible,  both  externally  and  internall}'.  This  work  has  not 
only  cost  the  Government  large  sums  of  money,  bnt  consumed  3'earB  of  time,  and  ife 
was  not  until  April,  1884,  that  the  establishment  was  formally  opened  to  the  public. 
This  library  now  has  on  its  shelves  about  170,000  volumes,  among  whieh  are  many 
which  are  rare  and  curious.  There  are  also  other  libraries  in  the  metropolis  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  de2>ai'tments,  schools,  and  colleges,  the  combined 
contents  of  which  will  probably  bring  the  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
city  to  about  250,000  volimies.  Most  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  Republic 
have  public  libraries,  many  of  which  contain  very  creditable  collections  of  books. 

MUSEUMS. 

Museums  are  established  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Republic,  many  of  them 
being  well  sustained  by  funds  appropriated  by  the  States,  and  contain  very  valuable 
collections,  which  are  being  constantly  increased.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  museum  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1786,  but  without  any  permanent 
result.  The  effort  was  renewed  from  time  to  time,  particularly  after  the  country 
became  independent,  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  an  institution  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  national  museum  could  be  said  to  exist.  In  that  year  it  was  properly 
organized,  a  competent  director  appointed,  and  the  sum  of  $500  per  month  appropri- 
ated for  its  maintenance.  ITuder  ofti<;ient  management  it  has  now  become  an  insti- 
tuti(m  which  is  creditable  to  the  Government.  It  occupies  very  spacious  apartments 
in  the  building  fonnerly  used  by  the  mint,  which  is  a  part  of  the  national  palace. 
It  is  divided  into  three  departments — archaeology  and  history,  natural  history,  and 
tlie  library.  The  sum  of  $12,000  is  now  annually  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and 
preservation  of  specimens  and  for  materials  and  repairs  to  the  edifice. 

The  statf  of  employees  consists  of  a  professor  of  archaeology  and  history,  which 
office  is  usually  filled  by  the  director;  a  ])rof6Ssor  of  zoology  and  botany,  an  assistant 
zoologist,  a  librarian,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  draftsman,  photographer,  and 
taxidermist. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND   LITERARY  SOCIKTIKS. 

The  principal  cities,  such  as  Toluca,  Morelia,  Guadalajara,  Guanajuato,  Puebla, 
Merida,  and  many  others,  have  their  literary  and  scientific  associations,  and  there 
are  at  least  twenty  such  societies  within  the  federal  district.  Of  these,  that  named 
£1  Liceo  Hidalgo  ranks  the  highest,  and  is  iu  fact  intended  as  a  national  institute. 
It  was  established  in  1K19,  and  for  some  years  had  a  rather  precarious  existence,  but 
since  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republic  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  membership  and 
infiuence.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
native  talent. 

The  material  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  within  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  marvelous,  particularly  since  railroads  have  been  so  largely  extended,  inspir- 
ing more  progressive  methods,  stirring  the  sluggish  current  of  life,  and  spreading 
enlightenment  among  the  people. 

Mexico  has  seen  many  revolutions,  but  none  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the 
n.'ition  as  that  which  commenced  with  the  new  era  when  I^resident  Juarez  reestab- 
lished republican  rule,  separated  church  and  state,  and  inaugurated  a  moat  impcw* 
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taut  forward  movement  in  tlie  educational  policy  of  the  Government.  This  enlight- 
ened Bystem  has  been  nobly  carried  out  by  his  successors  and  their  constitutional 
advisers,  and  is  now  beginning  to  be  crowned  with  success.  This  is  a  revolution 
that  can  not  go  backward.  It  creates  its  own  momentum,  increases  as  it  moves,  and 
is  exerting  a  most  important  influence  on  the  national  life  and  progi'css.  Great  as 
this  influence  has  boon  on  the  community,  its  ellect  upon  the  women  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy.  T'udcr  the  old  Spanish  rule  their  intellectual  btatus 
was  deplorable.  Among  the  lower  classes  there  was  little  or  no  eflbrt  made  to  edu- 
cate them;  they  were  mere  drudges,  without  any  prospect  or  aim  beyond  a  life  of 
hopeless  toil.  In  the  higher  classes,  beyond  a  few  showy  accomplishments,  they 
grew  up  mere  children  in  intelligence  or  knowledge.  Now  no  one  can  study  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  Mexico  without  noting  how  eagerly  the  women  strive  to  par- 
take in  it.  This  spirit  is  shown  by  the  i)re8sure  for  admission  to  the  National  Normal 
School,  for  female  teachers,  which  is  doing  such  splendid  work  in  preparing  a  culti- 
vated and  trained  womanhood  for  positions  of  influence  in  pnblic  education.  The 
applications  for  admission  have  been  so  numerous  that  on  several  occasions  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  close  the  books  and  receive  no  more  candidates,  as  they 
were  too  numerous  for  the  ca]>acity  of  the  schools.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  larger 
cities  that  the  eflTect  of  education  upon  women  first  manifests  itself.  In  every  class, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  range  of  accomplishments  and  knowledge  is  being 
extended,  to  tlic  manifest  benefit  of  women  both  intellectually  and  morally.  The 
result  is  shown  more  and  more  every  day  in  the  entry  of  women  into  the  various 
departments  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  life.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
young  lady  of  the  City  of  Mexico  graduated  in  dentistry  and  became  an  assistant  to 
her  father — a  most  surprising  revelation  to  those  who  have  known  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  female  life  in  Mexico.  No  better  illustration  can  be  given  of  the  forward 
movement  of  education  in  Mexico  than  in  the  following  extract  from  the  message  of 
President  Diaz  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  April  1,  1895: 

''Public  instruction  still  receives  the  special  and  well-merited  attention  of  the 
executive.  Statistical  information  of  the  scholastic  year  last  past  shows  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  matriculated  and  approved — not  only  in  the 
national  schools,  but  also  in  the  municipal  and  private  schools  which  have  accepted 
the  oflicial  programme  or  curriculum.  From  these  figures  may  bo  obtained  a  most 
pleasing  prophecy,  and  one  that  is  welcome  to  all  good  wishers  of  the  Kepublic — that 
education  is  largely  in  demand,  and  that  the  precepts  of  the  laws  relative  thereto 
are  voluntarily  and  patriotically  complied  with.  The  normal  schools,  especially 
those  of  lady  teachers,  have  been  obliged  to  close  their  books  and  receive  no  more 
applicants  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  their  accommodations.  The  executive  is 
anxiously'  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  give  wider  scope  to  these  schools.  The  Female 
Normal  College  established  during  the  month  of  February  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory; while  in  the  Male  Normal  College,  in  celebration  of  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
its  founding,  were  inaugurated  shops  for  handwork,  as  also  a  new  and  well-adapted 
audience  room. 

'*Au  order  has  been  sent  for  instruments  and  mechanical  devices  needed  in  the 
school  of  arts  and  industries  for  men,  which,  as  is  the  c:vso  with  the  industrial  college 
for  women,  must  exercise  beneficial  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  so  worthy  of  protection  and  aid. 

*'The  school  of  agriculture  is  receiving  new  pupils,  furnished  through  the  auspices 
of  the  various  states  of  the  Federation.  There  has  been  reestablished  therein  a 
course  of  veterinary  surgery,  the  Government  being  enabled  to  remove  the  difliculties 
by  reason  whereof  this  course  had  been  closed,  and  thus  provision  is  made  for  a  system 
of  education  which  promises  to  be  useful  and  well  paying. 

**  In  order  to  impart  an  eminently  practical  character  to  the  provisional  examina- 
tion conducted  in  the  school  of  engineers,  the  necessary  provisions  have  been 
ailopted,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  various  curricula  in  the  school. 
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'*  The  exocntivo,  l>oxn^  <letoriiiined  to  omit  110  cfTort  nor  any  expense  TrLicb  might 
redound  to  the  honor  of  tho  nation  and  to  the  advantage  of  its  stadions  youth,  has 
cToateil  an  an:itomia-]>athoIogi(>al  mnstMim,  with  the  donblc  purpose  of  fomiahing  ft 
new  and  eilicioiit  element  of  instructioi^  to  the  school  of  medicine  and  also  for  the 
]>iiri)oso  of  appreciating  worthily  tho  scientific  labors  which  are  to  1>e  presented  to 
the  second  Pan-American  Con«ircs8  when  it  meets  in  this  capital  in  1896," 

According;  to  the  latest  statistics  obtainable  there  were  in  the  Republic  about 
8,(:(^  ])iiblic  Kchools  for  primaiy  education,  tho  number  of  scholars  enrolled  aboot 
500,000,  and  tho  amount  apjtropriated  by  the  Government  for  educational  purposes 
about  ^"3,500,000  per  annum.  In  tlie  Federal  District  there  were  62  private  free  schools, 
195  private  schools  in  which  tho  pupils  paid  for  their  e<lncation,  and  113  public 
schools  for  primary  rdncation.  In  tho  private  schools  there  were  10,355  pupils,  and 
in  the  public  schools  21,159  pupils  were  enrolled. 

GIATEMALA. 

From  the  year  1524,  when  it  was  conquered  by  tho  Spanish  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pedro  do  Alvarado,  until  1821  Guatemala  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
douiiuion  in  America.  In  September,  1821,  it-H  independence  was  proclaimed;  then 
followed  the  attempt  of  Mexico  to  annex  Central  America  to  the  e]>hcmcral  empire 
of  Iturbide.  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Central  American  Republic  was  estab- 
lished. Party  rivalry  and  tho  jealousies  of  ambitious  leaders  caused  the  dissolution 
of  the  federation  in  1830,  and  the  Republi<-s  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicara,!xua,  and  Costa  Rica  resumed  their  autonomy  and  havo  since  been  governed 
as  independent  Republics. 

I'rom  the  dato  of  its  separation  from  Spain  Guatemala  was  torn  with  internal 
stritr,  and  when  at  peace  was  under  despotic  rule  inspired  by  tho  old  conservative 
and  reactionary  party,  support<'d  by  tho  aristocracy  and  clergy.  But  in  1871  the 
libe]:il  i>arty,  whi<"h  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  had  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influenco,  succeeded  in  shaking  olV  the  yoke  of  the  administration  that  had  so  long 
kejjt  ihi;  cotintry  in  iuartion  and  i;jjnr)rance.  'I'he  liberating  army  had  within  its 
ranks  a  young  man  of  high  int<'llig»'U!e  and  indomitable  energy,  J.  Rufino  Barrios, 
wh«»  was  fleeted  President  of  tho  Republic  in  March,  1873.  llo  was  tho  Juarez  of 
(luatemala,  and  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration  the  country  started  oa  a  new 
career  of  reform  and  progress.  Every  branch  of  the  public  service  rcceiA'od  his 
attrntion.  Tho  church,  which  had  previously  overshadowed  the  state,  was  finally 
se])arated  from  it.  No  priest  nor  minister  of  any  sect  was  permitted  thenceforth 
to  control  institutions  of  public  instruction,  and  education  was  made  public,  free, 
and  obligatory.  Before  his  time  a  few  parochial  schools  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
priesthood  were  the  only  provision  for  public  instruction.  He  conferred  hpon  the 
country  an  admirable  public  school  system,  devoted  exclusively  to  secular  education. 
Public  instruction  has  ever  since  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  without 
distin<-tiou  of  race  or  social  standing;  and  not  only  is  tuition  free,  but  text-books  are 
furnished  by  the  Government. 

Professional  education,  whirh  in  the  United  States  is  not  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  the  system  of  free  public  instrnction,  is  in  Guatemala,  as  in  Mexico,  undertaken 
by  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  enlightened  policy  is  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  essentially  liberal  and  enlightened  in  ideas  aud  is  displaying  the  benefits  of 
education,  the  masses  are  gradually  becoming  elevated  to  a  higher  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  every  insignificant  Indian  village  boasts  of  at  least  one  primary  school. 

The  indigenous  race  forms  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population.  In  general 
the  natives  are  honest,  laborious,  gentle,  and  docile;  they  accept  readily  the  benefits 
of  civilization,  and  rai)idly  improve  under  the  influence  of  education. 

Tlierc  are  at  present  between  1,300  and  1,-100  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  the 
Republic,  of  which  b'ss  than  50  are  i»ri  vato  schools.  There  are  also  15  kindergartens. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ^lexican  elementary  schools; 
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"bnt  ill  the  primary  schools  of  Guatemala  tlio  theory  and  science  of  agriculture  in  all 
its  branches  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  iustruction.  For  this  purpose  a 
text-hook  has  been  prepared  hy  Sonor  J.  M.  Garcia  Sulas,  a  i>rofessor  of  primary  edu- 
cation, which  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  pupila  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  particularly  in  relation  to  those  productions  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  country.  It  also  includes  a  short  treatise  on  animal  industry 
and  on  the  method  of  keeping  farm  accounts.  For  a  country  so  largely  agricultural 
this  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  primary  education,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  2>ortion  of  the  scholars  never  get 
beyond  such  education  as  is  afforded  in  the  primary  schools.  In  fact,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Guatemala  is  admirably  suited  to  the  country  and  the  people. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  schools  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  there  are  numerous 
night  schools  for  adults;  even  the  x^risons  are  not  neglected,  and  elementary  schools 
are  established  in  them,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  i)risoner  on  regaining  his  freedom 
has  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education. 

SECONDARY   AND   COLLEGIATE   EDUCATION. 

While  the  Government  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  derelopmcnt  of  public 
primary  education,  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  direc- 
tion of  secondary,  technical,  collegiate,  and  professional  instruction.  The  city  of 
Guatemala  now  possesses  not  only  the  largest  number  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions iu  Central  America,  but  the  most  celebrated  and  best  appointed.  This  is  so 
generally  recojoiizod  that  many  of  the  wealthy  families  of  the  other  Republics  send 
their  children  there  for  instruction,  instead  of  to  the  United  States  or  Europe,  as  was 
formerly  an  almost  universal  custom. 

The  national  institute  for  secondary  education  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its 
kind  on  the  continent.  More  than  500  students  from  all  parts  of  Central  America 
are  enrolled  on  its  register.  It  has  a  geological  museum,  a  cabinet  and  laboratory 
for  the  classes  in  physics  and  chemistry,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  numerous 
other  buildings. 

The  Bcleu  Female  Seminary,  which  occupies  an  old  convent  of  that  name,  is  a  high- 
class  institution  for  secondary  instruction.  It  has  an  excellent  faculty,  and  the 
pupils  receive  an  excellent  education.  , 

There  are  also  in  tlie  capital  13  schools  for  secondary  education,  7  of  which  are  for 
boys  and  (>  for  girls.  There  are  also  a  number  of  private  schools  and  colleges  for 
higher  edu<*ation. 

Collegiate  and  inofessional  education  is  well  cared  for  in  the  National  University, 
the  Law  School,  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Engineeringi 
and  tho  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  I^cole 
rolytcchnicino  of  Paris.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  is  an  admirably  conducted 
institution,  directed  by  a  faculty  of  12  professors.  There  are  also  14  schools  of  music, 
which  are  subsidized  by  the  Government.  The  people  of  Guatemala,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  other  Central  American  Republics  and  Mexico,  are  great  lovers  of  music, 
and  show  great  aptitude  in  learning  it.  These  institutions  have  therefore  produced 
remarkable  results.  For  the  students  of  the  western  part  of  the  Repablic  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  engineering,  and  medicine  in 
the  city  of  Quezaltenango.  There  are  in  the  capital  two  schools  of  arts  and  tra<les, 
one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women;  also  a  similar  school  in  tho  city  of  Quezalte- 
nan^o.  The.so  are  supported  entirely  by  grants  from  the  national  treasury.  There 
is  also  a  school  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  in  the  city  of  Totonicapan,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  several  municipalities,  aided  by  a  monthly  subvention  of  $200  from  tho 
National  Government. 

There  is  an  excellent  national  library  at  the  capital.  At  present  it  contains  only 
between  30,000  and  40,000  volumes,  but  it  is  under  able  management  and  is  constantly 
being  improved  and  its  collection  of  books  enlarged. 
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SALVADOR. 

Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American  Republics,  having  an  area  of  only 
7,255  sqnare  miles.  Being  smaller  in  size,  more  compact,  and  more  densely  populated 
than  the  other  Central  American  countries,  it  has  been  easier  for  the  Government  to 
extend  its  care  over  the  mental  improvement  and  material  progress  of  the  i>eople. 
The  upper  classes  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America,  either  of  pure  white 
blood  or  have  a  largo  admixture  of  it,  but  the  indigenous  rsice  still  com]K>8es  the 
majority  of  tlie  population.  They  are  naturally  docile  and  tractable,  and  generally 
honest,  orderly,  and  industrious. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  are  producing  admirable  resnlt-s,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  are 
attaining  a  degree  of  culture  and  refinement  that  is  remarkable,  when  a^l  circom- 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration,  ^vhile  the  Indians,  who  form  the  nit^jority  of  the 
agriculturists  and  laborers,  are  exhibiting  marke<l  evidences  of  progress. 

Article  33  of  the  constitution  of  Salvador  reads  as  follows: 

"Education  is  free.  Primary  instruction  is  compulsory.  The  instruction  given  in 
the  establishments  supported  by  the  State  shall  be  laic  and  gratuitous,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  proper  regulations.^' 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  it  has  honestly  endeavored  to  carry  out 
this  provision  and  has  made  great  efforts  to  improve  and  develop  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  country. 

The  Hpirit  in  which  this  has  been  done  is  well  oxemplifie<l  by  the  following  trans- 
lation of  an  extract  from  President  Kzcta'H  message  to  Congress  delivered  Febmary 
20, 1893 : 

''Profoundly  convinced  of  the  beneficial  influence  which  education  and  instruc- 
tion exercise  on  nil  social  classes,  I  have  contrived  during  the  past  year  to  extend  to 
this  important  branch  the  most  decided  protection. 

''The  large  number  of  educational  establishments  sustained  in  greater  part  by  the 
State  has  reudored  necessary  the  investment  of  large  sums  in  the  salaries  of  profee- 
Boni  and  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  text-books.  Knowing  the  difficulties  under 
which  authors  labor  in  a  young  country  like  ours,  I  have  ordered  the  printing  at  the 
public  exiMnise  of  various  important  works  ]>roduced  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  unite  intrinsic  merit  with  fitness  for  use  as  text-books 
in  our  educational  establishments." 

Acrording  to  the  latest  statistics  there  exist  in  the  Republic  nearly  600  primary 
schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  nearly  30,000  pupils.  The  curricolum 
in  use  has  been  carefully  considereil,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

The  kindergarten  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by  the 
munificence  of  a  lady,  and  is  doing  excellent  work  among  children  too  young  for  the 
public  schools. 

Secondary  education  comprises  preparatory  studies  for  a  university  course,  educa- 
tion for  coiuiuercial  life,  land  surveying,  and  for  teachers.  For  this  purpose  the  Gov- 
ernment supi)(>rt«  three  institutions,  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern.  The 
Central  institute,  wliich  is  located  in  tlie  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  has  an  excellent  library,  a  museum,  a  cabinet  of  physical  science,  and  a 
meteorological  observatory. 

In  the  capital  the  Government  also  sustains  the  polytechnic  school,  a  normal  col- 
lege for  ladies,  and  another  for  young  men. 

Higher  or  professional  education  is  regulated  by  a  law  passed  February  15,  1886. 
The  National  University  is  governed  by  a  board  called  superior  council  of  public 
instruction,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  rector  and  well  selected  faculty. 

The  classes  comprise  pharmacy  and  natural  science,  medicine  and  surgery,  law,  and 
civil  eugineering.    The  course  of  study  necessary  for  graduation  is,  in  pharmacy  and 
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natural  science,  three  years;  mediciue  aud  surgery,  six  years;  and  law,  seyen  years; 
topographical  engineeriug,  three  years;  and  in  the  departments  of  architecture, 
mechanical  engineering^  and  hridges  and  roads,  four  years. 

There  is  also  at  the  capital  a  national  college  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

A  good  public  library  and  free  reading  room  has  been  established,  and  occupies 
eomm odious  apartments  in  the  building  of  the  National  University. 

There  are  also  in  different  parts  of  the  country  the  following  private  colleges  for 
secondary  education :  In  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  Salvadorean  Lyceum,  Santa 
Teresa  College  for  girls,  and  a  theological  seminary.  At  New  San  Salvador  there  are 
two  colleges  for  males,  San  Louis  and  the  Sacred  Heart,  aud  one  for  girls  called  Santa 
Teresa.  At  Lacateooluca,  capital  of  the  department  of  La  Paz,  there  is  one,  and  one 
in  each  of  the  followiug  cities:  San  Yincente,  Sensonate,  Usulutan,  and  Acuachapan. 

In  the  city  of  San  Salvador  there  is  an  excellent  asylum  aud  industrial  school  for 
orphans  of  both  sexes,  where  they  uot  only  receive  a  good  primary  education,  but  the 
boys  are  taught  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and  other  trades,  and  the  girls  the  occupa- 
tions adapted  to  their  sex ;  there  are  also  classes  in  mnsic  and  electric  telegraphy. 

HONDURAS. 

Honduras  is  much  larger  than  Salvador,  having  an  area  of  about  45,000  sqnare 
miles,  but  it  is  much  more  sparsely  populated,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  only 
about  440,000. 

Previous  to  1876,  when  President  Marco  A.  Soto  assumed  the  functions  of  Provi- 
sional President,  very  little  had  been  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education, 
but  under  his  administration  and  that  of  his  successor,  President  Louis  Bogran,  who 
was  elected  in  1883,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  educational  facilities  both 
in  the  primary  and  higher  grades.  These  would  have  produced  much  more  satisfac- 
tory results  if  tho  country  had  not  suffered  from  the  series  of  revolutions  and  political 
troubles  through  which  it  has  passed,  particularly  since  tho  expiration  of  tho  term 
of  oflBce  of  President  Bogran,  in  1891. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  primary  instruction  is  obligatory, 
secular,  aud  free.  No  minister  of  any  religious  sect  is  permitted  to  preside  over  or 
teach  in  any  school  or  college  supported  or  subsidized  by  the  State.  The  latest  sta- 
tistics give  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  Republic  as  640,  with  au  aunnal 
attendance  of  23,000  pupils.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  is  well  arranged, 
the  pupils  are  docile  and  display  considerable  aptitude  for  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  the  results  obtained  are  very  promising  for  the  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  the  population. 

There  is  at  the  capital  of  each  department  of  the  Republic  a  school  for  secondary 
education  and  training  of  teachers,  all  of  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

For  the  higher  grades  of  education  the  followiug  establishments  have  also  been 
established : 

At  Tcigncigalpa,  the  capital,  the  Central  University,  with  departments  of  law,  medi- 
cine, literature,  engineeriug,  and  science.  In  connection  with  the  university  there 
is  a  free  public  library,  which  was  founded  by  President  Soto  in  1880;  the  College  for 
Women,  with  courses  in  modern  languages,  music,  domestic  economy,  physiology, 
and  hygiene;  the  National  Scientific  and  Literary  Institute;  a  manual  training 
school  for  mechanic  and  decorative  arts.  There  is  also  a  theological  seminary  and 
parochial  school  attached,  which  is  supported  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  Yuscuran,  a  college  and  high  school  attached.  At  Dauli,  a 
high  school.  At  Santa  Barbara,  a  college  for  higher  education,  with  classes  in  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  bookkeeping,  and  mercantile  law  and  usage.  At 
Santa  Rosa,  a  college  of  sciences  and  letters,  with  a  high  school  attached.  There  are 
also  colleges  for  higher  education  in  the  cities  of  Gracias,  Jutigalpa,  and  La  Paz. 
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Witli  a  coiKlition  of  pcnnanent  petLce  and  a  consequent  re  tarn  of  national  pros- 
perity, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  establishmente  may  become  an  honor  to 
tho  coantry  and  potent  factors  in  its  advancement. 

^^CARAGUA. 

Nicaragua  labors  under  a  similar  disadvantap^e  to  that  which  exists  in  HondoTM^ 
having;  an  area  of  upward  of  40,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  only  abont 
360.()rj0.  The  indigenous  races,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  inhabitants,  afs 
docile  nnd  industrious,  and  form  an  excellent  rural  population.  They  display  con- 
siderable intfdli^ence,  and  improve  Tcry  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  education. 

Hundreds  of  the  wealthier  Nicaragnans  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Knropo  and  the  United  States,  and  are  as  refined  and  accomplished  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  It  is  not.  however,  on  the  education  and  retinement  of  a  few,  bat  upon 
the  education  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  bulk  of  the  people — the  patient 
iMirden-bearers  of  the  land — that  the  Republic  must  rely  for  safety  and  permanence. 
Thero  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  work. 
Since  1S77  it  ha.s  devoted  great  attention  and  large  sums  of  money  to  the  cause  of 
e<liu'ntion.  1'here  in  no  lack  of  either  public  or  private  schools,  but  the  good  work 
has  }*o('.n  sadly  embarrassed  by  the  civil  wars,  revolutions,  and  political  troubles  by 
which  the  country  has  been  convulsed.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  more  settled 
and  ]>o:icefiil  condition  may  soon  bo  attained,  and  that  the  Government  may  be  again 
in  condition  to  devote  its  nttention  more  thoroughly  to  the  intelleetaal  needs  of  the 
people.  In  his  message  to  Congress  delivered  January  1. 189G,  President  Zelaym 
dwolr  with  evident  pride  upon  the  fact  that  ho  had  reestablished  and  effected  great 
ini]>rovonient  in  the  public  schools,  which  had  been  closed  by  his  predecessor.  Ac- 
cr>rilnig  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  now  ])etween  200  and 300 Government  sdiools 
for  jiriniary  education,  also  several  municipal  and  private  schools,  with  a  total  aver- 
age attendance  of  about  20,000  pupils.  There  are  also,  for  secondary  education,  two 
high  Krhools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  well  equipxied  with  teachers  and  having  a 
large  .'ilt(rn«lance. 

T)m'  National  Tniversity  has  also  an  excellent  faculty,  with  classes  for  teaching, 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  natural  science. 

In  tlnr  city  of  Managua  there  is  a  free  public  library,  which  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  Government. 

COSTA  RICA. 

(•osta  Rica  is  the  most  southern  and  one  of  the  smallest  Central  American  Repab- 
licH.  Its  area  is  about  23,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  officially  estimated 
at  about  240,000,  and  is  much  more  homogeneous  and  with  a  smaller  mixture  of  dark 
blood  than  is  seen  in  the  peojde  of  the  neighboring  countiies.  It  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bo  free,  in  great  measure,  from  the  revolutions  and  civil  strife  that  have 
(listracrtod  the  other  ^States  of  Central  America,  and  its  progress  has  been  correspond- 
ingly J^rcator. 

'i'liiH  condition  of  i)eaco  and  prosperity  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  percentage  of  pupils  under  instruction,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, is  largor  than  in  any  other  of  the  neighboring  republics. 

Primary  instruction  is  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government;  it  is  free 
of  charge  and  compulsory;  but  every  inhabitant  of  the  R<jpublic,  whether  native  or 
fiucign,  is  free  to  receive  iuHtruction  or  to  teach  in  private  establishments.  There 
an*  in  the  liCjMihlic  200  primary  public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10,000 
pu])ilM.     In  fart,  a  good  school  for  primary  instruction  can  bo  found  in  every  village. 

The  following  institutions  for  higher  instruction  are  also  supported  by  the  GU>v- 
erumcnt :  The  National  University,  at  San  Jos<5,  with  a  free  public  library  attached; 
the  high  school  for  young  ladies,  at  San  Jos(<;  the  Alajuela  High  School;  the  Cartage 
College,  and  the  School  of  Agriculture.    The  Government  also  supports  at  the  capital 
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a  physical  and  geographical  institute,  a  meteorological  iiistitote,  and  a  national  school 
of  music.  There  are  a  large  noniher  of  private  schools  and  colleges,  several  of  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  national  treasury.  The  Government  has  also  devoted 
considerable  sums  for  tuition  and* expenses  for  Costa  Rican  boys  educated  abroad. 
So  far  as  the  learned  professions  are  concerned,  Costa  Rica  has  certainly  a  larger 
proportion  of  her  people  so  engaged  than  any  of  her  sister  nations.  In  fact,  com* 
plaint  has  been  made  by  many  of  her  citizens  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
young  men  are  receiving  2)rofe8sional  education  instead  of  being  devoted  to  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  other  pursuits,  more  useful  iu  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  great  lovers  of  music ;  their  taste  in  that  direction  is 
not  only  cultivated  in  the  National  School  of  Music,  but  the  San  Jos6  Philharmonic 
Society  has  worlced  with  great  success  in  the  same  direction  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  music  throughout  the  country. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

This  small  British  colony,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  of  whom  perhaps  less 
than  500  are  of  purely  white  blood,  and  the  remainder  negroes  and  half  breeds,  is 
well  supplied  with  educational  facilities.  There  are  28  schools,  which  are  generally 
denominational,  established  and  superintended  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  religious 
bodies,  but  a  few  are  private  schools.  The  schools  receive  Government  aid  to  the 
extent  of  about  $10,000  annually.  An  inspector  of  schools  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  publicly  examines  the  pupils  of  each  school  once  a  year,  and  the  teach- 
ers receive  a  bonus  according  to  the  numbers  who  pass  the  examination  successfully 
in  the  several  grades.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  averages  between  2,500  and 
B;000.    The  instruction  is  purely  elementary. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FIFTH  INTERNATIONAL  PEISON  OONGEESS, 

By  C.  D.  Randall, 
Delegate  of  ike  Uniitd  States  Bureau  of  Education, 


The  Fifth  Intomatioual  Prison  Congress  was  especially  favored  in  holding  its  ses- 
sions in  the  buildings  of  the  Sorbonne  and  College  of  France.  It  was  4  o'clock  on  the 
last  Sunday  afternoon  in  June,  1895,  when  it  convened  in  the  great  amphitheater  of 
the  Sorbonne.  The  very  place  was  inspiring.  History  and  art  had  uuited  in  mak- 
ing the  place  most  attractive  and  interesting.  As  we  fronted  the  great  platform 
which  occupies  the  rear  of  the  capacious  room,  on  our  left  we  noticed  the  life-size 
statue  of  Sorbonne,  thefounder  of  the  historic  college,  whose  work  was  ended  cen- 
turies ago,  while  the  whole  wall  back  of  the  platform  was  occupied  by  the  celebrated 
decoration  of  M.  Pierre  Pnvis  de  Chavannes,  representing  in  life  size  Greek  conven- 
tional ligures,  in  several  groups,  the  arts  and  sciences,  on  either  side  of  Sorbonne, 
typified  by  a  female  figure.  This  and  the  other  decorations  throughout  the  halls  of 
the  great  building  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  Sorbonne  most  noticeable 
without  its  remarkable  history. 

When  the  ansembly  was  seated  we  noticed  that  the  highest  official  and  social  life 
of  France  and  other  nations  was  there  to  do  honor  to  the  congress.  France  had 
invitetl  the  congress  and  France  was  there  to  welcome  it.  President  Fanre  had 
arrived  in  his  carriage,  accompanied  by  General  Toumier  and  a  company  of  cuiras- 
siers. The  multitude  surrounding  the  entrance  had  warmly  applauded  him.  On 
descending  from  the  carriage  he  was  received  by  M.  Gr<5ard,  vice-rector  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris.  The  President  was  escorted  to  and  took  his  seat  in  the  gallery  over 
the  entrance  fronting  the  platform.  With  him  were  seated  MM.  Ribot,  president 
of  the  council  of  ministers;  Hanotaux,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Trarieux,  minister 
of  juHtico ;  Brisson,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Vniti'd  States,  Sweden,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Japan.  At  his  entrance  the  President 
was  warmly  applauded  by  the  members  of  the  congress. 

Upon  the  platform  were  MM.  Georges  Leygues,  minister  of  the  interior;  F.  Dnflos, 
director  of  the  French  prison  administration  and  president  of  the  committee  of 
organization ;  Th(5ophile  Roussel,  senator  of  France,  member  of  the  institute,  and  vice- 
president;  the  members  of  the  International  Prison  Commission ;  Galkine-Wraskoy, 
director-general  of  the  prisons  of  Russia;  Beltrani  Scalia,  Italian  councilor  ot  state; 
Pols,  ]>rofe88or  in  the  University  of  Utrecht ;  Dr.  Guillaume,  secretary-general ;  Goes, 
inspector-general  of  the  prisons  of  Denmark;  De  Jagemann,  ambassador  of  Baden, 
and  many  other  high  officials  of  France  and  other  nations,  including  senators,  mem- 
IxTrtofthe  Institut-e,  councilors  of  state,  etc.  In  the  general  audience  there  were 
many  diKtinguitthed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  international  reputation,  many 
who,  occupying  high  positions  at  home,  had  devoted  very  much  of  their  studies  and 
labors  to  the  cause  which  had  brought  them  together  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  opening  address  was  by  M.  Leygues,  minister  of  the  interior.  He  spoke 
as  follows. 
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*'Mr.  President  of  the  Republic:  Your  presence  in  our  midst  is  a  most  pre- 
cious ciicour:igenieut.     I  pray  y«>u  to  accept  our  rospectful  acknowledgement. 

*'GentItineu,  in  the  name  of  tlic  Govcrumt.-ut  of  tlio  Republic  I  Tfelcome  the  for- 
eign (lelc'gates  who  Lave  met  here  to  declare  the  unchangeable  adherence  of  those 
who  have  devoted  tlieir  lives  to  the  iiursuit  of  truth  and  to  the  alleviation  of  homan 

misery. 

••'S.  ieiice,  gc-ntlemeii,  takes  on  more  aud  more  an  international  charactt^r.  The 
Ciii-taut  cxclian;;t  biy«nid  the  frontier  by  books  and  the  press  no  longer  answers. 
The  leurued  now  go  in  person  to  reveal  their  discoveries  and  to  place  in  the  common 
patrimony  the  fruit  of  their  meditations  and  labors.  Loudon,  Stockholm,  Rome, 
ami  .^r.  Petfrshnrg  mark  the  great  resting  places,  until  now,  in  prison  science.  Gen- 
tli.-ii.eii.  the  wurk  y«'U  engage  in  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  uoblo  which  can  be 
c<»i:4 1:\  cd.  To  St  re  n;^  then  reprosiou  aud  at  the  same  time  introduce  humanity  into 
law:  to  :i^k  fur  indulgence  more  than  severity,  without  abandoning  any  of  the 
indi^l»e:t.sablc  giiaianties  of  social  order;  to  revive  in  the  soul  of  the  delinquent 
ami  eriniiual  the  idea  of  duty,  law,  aud  justice:  such  is  the  end  of  your  pursuit. 

**  It  appears  at  first  that  your  ideal  is  too  exalted,  aud  that  you  seek  to  attempt  tlie 
impossible.  Vour  generous  coneeptions  are  treated  as  chimerical.  Yon  are  accosad 
of  bt  ntiuientalism  and  fet-ldeuess.  Nothing  has  power  to  shake  your  faith.  Yon 
huow  better  than  anyone  that  there  art>  evils  which  can  not  be  cured;  incorrigibles 
Avho  mubt  be  x»i'('veiited  Irom  \vron;;doing,  but  you  say  that  all  evils  are  not  incur- 
able, and  that  there  are  rescues  which  should  be  uudertaken.  In  your  eycspervcr^ 
hity  is  only  the  ext  eptiou.  You  atlirm  that  human  nature,  at  the  bottom,  is  right, 
]ii.\al.  and  generouH.  You  have  never  despaired  of  it.  You  arc  right.  lu  tho  most 
rav.i;:eil  aud  blin<led  heart  may  survive,  as  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  a  last  lamp 
forgotten  by  the  ]as>t  priest,  which  still  burns  for  truth  aud  goodness.  To  save  this 
tliekeiing  llame  is  an  ai't  uf  justiec.  >'evertheless,  it  will  not  do  to  substitute  ibr 
the  severity  o{  prual  law  a  kind  of  phih>sophic  iudidereuco  which  lets  everything 
;;o  and  eoniproniises  the  ]>n1>lie  safety.  It  should  work  only  to  stimnlate  the  moral 
fori't  s,  to  evoke  the  generous  iustiiw.'ts  which  can  prevent  the  misdemeauor  or  crime, 
ami,  after  the  fall,  to  rehabilitate  and  raise  up  the  oiTender.  Never  proclaim  the 
iiir^pi)n>i1)ility  of  the  I-ein;j^  who  has  fallcu.  This  would  be  to  aifirm  the  useless- 
nt^^  of  ])Uiiishmeut  or  reward.  It  is  true  that  the  physical  constitution, education, 
heieilit..,  and  poverty  exercise  a  direct  inllueuce  on  criminality.  The  legislator 
ci>i:.-i<l<i-s  the.M:  eertain  intlueuees  in  estimating  the  acts  aud  in  graduating  the  pen- 
alties. On  this  point  nothing  h;is  beeu  cliauged  by  tradition.  But  you  have  inno- 
vated when,  breaking  away  from  ancient  errors,  you  have  said  that  intimidation  and 
fear  were  not  tlic  tnily  means  to  secure  the  reforniation  of  the  guilty,  and  that  edu- 
cation and  hoi)e  were  also  sure  means  to  obtain  it.  This  simple  athrmation  was  a 
revelation.  You  have  spoken  of  kindness.  You  have  inclosed  allower  between  the 
]i:ii;(s  of  the  code.  Your  doctrine  is  right.  Puulshmeut  without  tho  possibility 
o!'  ]'anlon  discourages  and  do<;rade8.  The  hope  of  rehabilitation  provokes  effort  and 
el.-v::te^.  You  have  put  the  principle  of  tho  theory  into  practice.  But  your  ambi- 
tio  1  was  not  satisiled.  To  repressor  to  reform  is  good;  to  prevent  is  better,  and  you 
lii\('  \\  ish*  (1  to  dry  up  even  the  scr.iroe  of  evil.  It  is  these  that  tho  iutematioiial 
]iriMui  congresses  have  accomplished,  the  finest  of  their  work,  in  revising  legisla- 
tion relative  to  abandoned  or  deliufpiout  children.  To  rescue  tho  child  from  ill- 
treatment,  from  bad  esauiides,  aud  from  poverty  is  to  fulfill  the  lirst  of  public  duties. 
Ila.s  ho'iety  the  ri;;ht  to  punish  the  feeble  aud  defenseless  being  which  it  neither  aitls 
nor  protects  i  OtXvr  to  the  delinquent  child  a  fxieiidly  hand,  comfort  it  in  its  distress, 
i'ov'^fi  an<l  make  it  forget  its  fault,  is  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  one  who  might 
bc(  onie  a  u.seless  and  dangerous  2)ersoD.  This  is,  theu,  to  servo  one's  country,  aud, 
]terha]>s  bett(>r  yet,  to  serve  humanity.  No  one  kuows  how  many  sparkles  of  geuins 
<lie  in  the  souls  of  lost  children. 

"It  i-}  to  yo!ir  inderati«;ablo  propagandism.  ;;enth'nien,  that  reform  in  houses  of 
collection  and  the  development  of  tho  admirable  work  of  patronage  for  tho  past 
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twenty  years  is  due  and  promoted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tliis  result  alone  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  philosophic  and  social  extent  of  yonr  lahors  and  to 
confirm  yonr  undoubted  right  to  public  recognition.  Wlierever  you  hold  your  ses- 
sions yoa  receive  evidences  of  the  most  precious  and  highest  sympathy.  Public 
sentiment  encourages  you,  and  governments  hold  it  to  be  an  honor  to  labor  with  you. 
It  is  in  effect  that  in  struggling  against  moral  evils,  in  arresting  their  advance  and 
sux>pressing  them  at  their  origin,  yoa  accomplish  a  work  which  surpasses  the  ap- 
parent limit  of  your  action.  In  this  way  you  contribute  to  assure  the  pacific  evolu- 
tion of  progress^  for  society,  as  the  organized  body  prospers  and  grows  as  much  as 
liberty  under  healthy  conditions. 

''Gentlemen,  may  the  bonds  of  mntnal  esteem  and  reci]iTocal  confidence  which 
already  unite  you  bind  yon  still  closer  for  the  good  of  your  countries.  May  the  new 
efforts  you  will  nndertake  be  crowned  with  success  for  the  peace  of  conscience  and 
the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice. 

*'I  declare  the  fifth  International  Prison  Congress  opened." 

M.  Pols,  vice-president  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

''Mr.  Minister  and  Honorary  President:  Permit  me  to  speak  briefly,  in  the 
name  of  my  colleagnes  of  the  International  Prison  Commission,  to  express  the  senti- 
ments which  animate  us  at  this  time,  and  which,  1  am  sure,  are  x>artakcn  by  all  the 
foreign  members  of  the  congress.  We  are  happy  to  find  you  here,  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  travelers,  meeting  in  a  beautiful  country  and  in  a  glorious  city,  in  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  civilizations,  where  everything  recalls  progress,  the  most  bril- 
liant conquests,  the  richest  promises  of  the  future;  but  as  the  adherents  of  a  great 
cause,  as  laborers  in  a  noble  work,  reunited  in  a  place  where  the  grandeur  of  the 
work  and  its  high  value  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  recognized,  who  were  certain 
to  find  a  sympathetic  welcome  and  a  land  rich  and  fruitful  for  their  labors. 

"The  cordial  and  unanimous  greeting  received  five  years  ago  at  the  congress  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  vote  to  meet  in  Paris  for  the  next  congress,  proves  already  how 
much  this  sentiment  was  generally  prevalent.  But  since,  the  facts  have  confirmed 
this  sentiment  beyond  our  boldest  expectations.  The  Government  of  France  favor- 
ably received  the  choice  of  location,  and  immediately  all  that  France  had,  the  most 
illustrious  in  science  and  in  prison  work,  gave  ready  assistance  to  prepare  our  work 
an<l  to  guarantee  to  the  fifth  congress  an  eminent  place  among  its  predecessors. 
How  can  the  solemnity  of  this  day  bo  forgotten,  celebrated  in  this  noble  temple  of 
French  science,  antique  and  venerable  by  name,  but  also  the  emblem  of  the  renewing 
of  forms  which  impose  themselves  on  science  to  avoid  senile  decrepitude  and  to 
assure  the  powerful  and  brilliant  vitality  of  yonth,  always  reviving  with  the  eternal 
8prin»;time? 

*'  How  can  the  presence  of  the  eminent  Chief  Executive  of  Franco  be  forgotten, 
many  other  ofiicials  and  distinguished  citizens,  our  allies  in  the  cause  which  brings 
us  here,  to  take  part  in  our  work,  to  enlighten  their  knowledge,  their  hope,  and  their 
charity  f 

"  Finally,  Mr.  Minister,  how  can  your  words  be  forgotten,  yoa  who  have  consented 
to  1)C  our  honorary  president  f  After  some  days  we  shall  again  disperse,  but  we  shall 
all  take  with  us  the  ineffaceable  memory  of  this  occasion  and  your  words.  And  this 
memory  will  form  a  solid  bond  which  will  maintain  the  union  of  hearts  and  spirits 
notwithstanding  our  separation. 

'^  But  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the  sentiments  not  only  of  my  colleagues  of  the  inter- 
national commission,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  congress,  in  extending  our 
rcsi>cctful  homage  and  the  expression  of  our  cordial  recognition  to  all  those  who,  in 
preparing  for  the  congress  so  sympathetic  and  brilllAnt  a  welcome,  have  brought  to 
this  work  and  the  cause  the  aid  of  their  high  position,  their  authority,  their 
knowledge,  exi)erience,  and  indispensable  moral  assistance.  This  moral  aid  appears 
to  us  more  valuable  as  we  dare  to  see  in  it  the  moral  aid  of  France.  What  touchee 
us  iji  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  France, 
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in  the  words  of  a  memljer  of  the  Government,  is  not  the  expression  of  personal 
sentiments  of  the  Government.  This  expression  has  certainly  a  higher  ralne  for  ns. 
Bnt  what  gives  it  a  higher  valae  for  ns  is  that  we  believe  we  recognize  in  the 
expression  the  noble  sentiments  of  the  country  they  represent.  Prison  work — who 
doubts  itf — is  not  only  a  Government  interest,  a  simple  affair  of  Justice  or  administra- 
tion confined  to  the  active  and  intelligent  care  of  officials.  It  is  before  all  a  social 
interest  of  the  first  order,  which  requires  the  combined  action  of  all  social  forces, 
private  action  along  with  official  action,  mutually  supporting  each  other.  We  are 
happily  far  from  the  times  when  it  was  believed  that  they  honored  Justice  in  repre- 
sentinf;  her  as  cold  and  impassive,  the  sword  and  balances  in  her  hands,  bnt  the  eyes 
bandaged.  This  was  the  symbol  of  the  impartiality  and  integrity  of  ideal  jnstiee, 
too  often  illy  juntified  by  the  facts — tne  bandage  symbolizing  better,  perhaps,  another 
quality  of  the  jufltice  of  other  times,  of  not  seeing  clearly  in  weighing  the  fault,  of 
striking  blindly  and  without  discernment  the  guilty.  Prison  science,  whose  tri- 
umphant flight  marks  one  of  the  great  advances  of  humanity,  has  dethroned  this 
cold,  impassive,  and  blind  justice.  Recognizing  the  fallacy  of  combatin^rime  by 
severe  punishment  of  the  criminal,  of  mowing  tares  without  rooting  them  np,  haa 
changed  completely  the  tactics  of  repression.  Endeavoring  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine the  causes  and  the  motives  uf  crime,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  responsibility 
rests  not  alone  with  the  author  of  the  crime.  It  recognizes  the  complicity  of  human 
nature  and  society,  the  necessity  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  methods  of  attack 
and  defense  in  the  weapons  of  warfare.  Hut  at  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  horror 
of  crime,  the  sentiment  concerniDg  the  criminal  is  considerably  modified. 

'^If  the  two  noble  truths,  which  have  been  classics  for  ages,  always  admired  as 
applied — that  to  prevent  evil  is  better  than  to  punish,  and  that  justice  does  not 
exchidc  charity;  that  even  th<Te  can  bo  no  justice  without  charity,  as  there  can  be 
no  charity  without  justice — have  not  been  discovered,  there  has  been  accomplished  a 
living  principle  of  reform.  Moreover,  this  powerful  and  fruitful  movement  is  not  due 
to  oHicial  initiation,  but  to  the  awakening  of  public  conscience  by  private  action. 
At  tlie  ai)p«'al  of  some  choice  spirits  the  human  conscience  has  awakened  from  sleep, 
wh«?rc  it  was  lieM  in  secular  routiiu*,  and  has  overthrown  the  idol  of  a  blind  and 
brutal  Ju.stiee  and  substituted  a  conception  more  noble  and  intelligent. 

"This  conception,  which  we  may  ccmsider  as  generally  adopted,  and  which  haa 
exiTcised  a  salutary  iufiucnco  on  legislation  and  administration,  is  yet  far  from  hav- 
ing obtained  its  full  development.  And  it  could  not  sustain  itself  if  this  generons 
breath  wliich  gives  it  life  comes  to  want,  if  it  had  no  more  vivifying  heat  than  can 
come  alone  from  the  public  conscience,  for  it  can  not  be  denied  it  has  above  all  multi- 
plied the  questions  and  has  singularly  complicated  the  problem  of  justice,  extended 
more  and  more  the  ground  of  study  and  tlie  difficulties  to  solve.  This  congress 
proves  this  well,  but  at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  the  proof  thiit  the  more  the  field  is 
extende<l,  the  more  extended  becomes  the  number  and  devotion  of  the  workers.  Our 
beginnings  have  been  very  modest;  but  from  London  to  Stockholm,  from  Stock- 
holm to  Kome,  from  K<»me  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  labors  of  the  congress  have  not  only 
gradually  extended  themselves,  but  have  received  more  and  more  the  favor  of  gov- 
erunieuts  and  public  opinion.  If  death  has  cle])rivod  us  of  a  number  of  our  illustrious 
and  deeply  lamented  coworkers,  f>thers  in  increasing  numbers  have  taken  their  places, 
ins])ired  by  their  s])irit  and  devotion.  At  the  same  time  the  horizon  of  prison  science 
has  extended,  and  the  congresses,  to  which  this  progress  is  in  part  due,  have  kept  np 
with  the  advance.  If  progress  has  complicated  the  work  of  congress,  it  has,  I  dare  say, 
ennobled  it.  The  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris  marks  an  upward  movement — a 
new  i>rogre8S.  The  congress  of  Paris  will  be  distinguished,  we  hope,  by  a  special 
solicitude  for  unfortunate  and  delinquent  children.  Thanks  to  the  more  and  more 
recognized  importance  of  this  subject  which  so  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  thanks  to 
the  experience  at  St.  reter8l)urg,  th<^  International  Prison  Commission,  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Russian  delegation,  has  rocogni/.od  the  necessity  of  reserving  a  special 
section  devoted  entirely  to  questions  relating  to  childhood.     And  this  will  be  the 
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bonorable  distiuction  of  the  fifth  congress,  that  it  has  devoted  itself  mostly  to  that 
section  of  hnmanity,  which  more  than  any  other  claims  the  strict  application  of  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  justice  without  charity. 

"  Happily,  if  this  congress  has  a  task  more  extended  and  more  complicated,  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  demand,  thanks  above  all  to  the  moral  aid,  not  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  of  which  we  are  already  assured,  but  nlHo  of  the  nation,  which  has 
taken  so  considerable  a  part  in  the  renaissance  of  the  public  couHciencc,  in  the  gen- 
erous and  powerful  movement  which  has  created  penitentiary  science  and  which  haa 
made  i)enitcntiary  work  the  common  work  of  all  those  who  interest  themselves  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Belonging  all  of  ns  to  this  humane  section,  which  has  insensi- 
bly been  given,  it  may  be  unjustly,  too  high  a  place,  we  greet  above  all  the  adhe- 
sion, more  and  more  marked,  the  cooperation,  more  and  more  cordial,  of  that  other 
humane  section  which  interests  itself  in  the  triumph  of  charity.  If  penitentiary 
science  inclines  more  and  more  to  accord  to  woman  a  distinct  place,  as  it  has  already 
accorded  to  childhood,  it  must  [have  first  of  all  the  moral  aid  and  cooperation  of 
woman  in  the  study  of  the  many  questions  relative  to  guilty  and  unfortunate  women. 
The  solution  of  questions  concerning  children  and  other  unfortunates  will  only  be  pro- 
moted with  the  cooi)eration  of  woman.  The  {U'esence  of  so  many  distinguished 
women  in  our  midst  as  delegates  and  of  others  in  this  meeting  is  a  happy  augury, 
promising  that  the  congress  of  Paris  will  be  a  new  step  in  our  ascending  march. 

"  To  obtain  this  new  success  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  maintain  the  spirit  which 
inspired  our  predecessors,"  recognizing  that  our  discussions  and  resolutions  are 
powerless  to  solve  the  questions,  except  indirectly  by  the  confidence  they  inspire  and 
the  impulse  they  give  to  public  opinion. 

"This  success  is  otherwise  assured  us  by  the  good  preparation  for  our  work. 

'^Mr.  Minister,  the  words  of  high  esteem  you  have  addressed  to  the  International 
Commission  are  accepted  by  us  with  all  our  hearts  as  a  precious  evidence  of  youi 
kindness.  Faithful  to  the  mission  it  has  received  from  the  Governments  which  have 
united  to  form  it,  it  has  prescribed  the  direction  of  the  work.  But  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  the  merit  is  due  in  a  great  part  to  our  worthy  president,  to  the 
employees  of  his  administration,  who  assist  him,  to  the  distinguished  men  who 
have  responded  to  his  appeal  to  form  a  committee  of  organization,  to  the  Soci^t^ 
6en(^rale  des  Prisons,  and  to  all  those  Frenchmen  or  others  who  by  their  learned 
reports  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  discussions.  I  will  nojt  insist  with  more 
detail  on  their  merit.  Their  presence  and  this  place  require  discretion  on  my  part. 
But  I  can  not  conclude  without  extending  to  all,  and  in  the  first  place  to  our  hon- 
orary president,  the  sincere  and  cordial  homage  and  tribute  of  our  appreciation  for 
the  signal  services  they  have  rendered  to  this  congress  and  for  their  zeal  and  devo- 
tion to  assure  success. 

*'  I  keenly  appreciate  all  that  my  words  need  to  express  mj'  thoughts  and  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  hope  that  this  congress  by 
its  works  will  offer  homage  which  will  be  for  you  of  more  value  than  can  come  from 
the  words  of  the  greatest  orator." 

The  opening  address  of  the  honorary  president  and  the  above  reply  by  Professor 
Pols  are  given  to  show,  respectively,  the  French  and  Dutch  estimate  of  prison  science 
60  far  as  the  addresses  go.  Their  ideas  also  correspond  well  with  the  general  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  all  countries  among  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  penology  or 
have  been  connected  with  prison  reformatory  or  preventive  administration. 

The  session  adjourned  on  the  conclusion  of  the  address  of  Professor  Pols,  and  the 
foreign  delegates,  withdrawing  to  the  grand  salon  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  each  pre- 
sented to  President' Fan  re,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  ministers,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber,  and  foreign  representatives.  The  delegations  were  received  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Austria,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Ronmania,  Russia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
ED  96 22 
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himself,  to  draw  liim  away  from  his  instiucts,  to  lead  Lim  to  the  light,  to  truth, 
to  honor,  to  oflfer  to  delinquent  children  a  protecting  hand  which,  if  it  must  be 
often  severe,  it  need  not  be  without  pity. 

"In  a  word,  charity  incites  you  as  much  as  the  care  of  social  defense.  It  is  charity 
which  elevates  and  which  sustains  your  hearts  while  science  guides  yon. 

'*  Honor,  then,  to  charity  and  science.  Such  is  the  cry  with  which  I  propose  to 
open  for  you  the  Fifth  International  Congress.  Honor  to  charity  and  science!  They 
are  indissolubly  joined  here.  It  is  thanks  to  them  that  .the  work  of  progress  and 
peace  will  be  realized.     It  is  in  them  that  wo  fraternize  to-day." 

This  address  was  frequently  applauded.  M.  Duflos  then  presented  the  nominations 
of  permanent  officers  of  the  congress  made  by  the  International  Commission.  The 
Tvarm  applause  which  greeted  each  name  as  presented  witnessed,  as  stated  by  the 
official  journal,  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  each  to  prison  science.  The  congress 
cordially  adopted  the  recommendations.    They  are  as  follows : 

Presidents. — M.  Duflos,  director-general  of  French  prison  administration;  M.  Bel- 
trani-Scalia,  councilor  of  state,  Italy;  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  director-general  of 
Russian  prison  administration;  M.  Pols,  professor  at  the  University  of  I7trecht. 

VicC'jjresidcnis. — Messrs.  Braunbehrens,  Prussia;  Holzknecht  de  Ilort,  Austria; 
Laszlo, Hungary ;  Le  Jeune,  Belgium;  Marino,  Spain;  Pessina,  Italy;  Randall,  United 
States;  Ruggles-Brise,  England;  Wiesclgren,  Sweden,  and  Woxen,  Norway. 

For  each  of  the  four  divisions  there  were  presidents  and  eight  to  ton  vice-presi- 
dents. Gen.  R.  Brinkcrhoff,  of  Ohio,  was  named  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
penal  or  second  section. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  the  Congress  by  Phillip  W.  Ayres,  Gen.  R. 
Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  Lawrenco  Polantl,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ranney,  of  Ohio;  Maj.  R.  W. 
McClaughry,  of  Illinois;  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round,  of  New  York;  Rev.  W.  M.  Pettis,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Michigan. 

The  different  States  represented  were  Germany  (Baden,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hamburg),  England,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Spain, 
United  States,  Franco,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Wurtemburg,  and  Argentina. 
The  largest  foreign  delegation  was  from  Russia,  the  official  journal  showing  upward 
of  thirty  names.  England  was  credited  with  twenty,  while  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
congress  she  sent  no  official  representative.  The  United  States  had  twelve,  while  there 
was  only  one  at  St.  Petersburg.  Austria-Hungary  had  over  twenty.  Some  countries 
sent  only  one,  but  there  were  generally  several  from  each.  Some  delegates  represented 
especially  their  governments,  while  others  rei)resented  universities,  patronage  and  law 
societies,  ])enal,  reformatory,  and  preventive  institutions,  ministers  of  state,  the  state 
prison  administrations,  prison  societies,  etc.  The  American  delegation  was  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Prisons,  reformatories,  preventive  institutions,  and  charities  of  the 
United  States  were  represented  by  those  directly  connected  with  their  administra- 
tion. Mr.  William  Tallack,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association 
of  London,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  London  Times,  writes  of  this  delegation  as 
follows : 

•*The  American  delegation  at  this  gathering  is  numerous  and  very  influential. 
It  is  headed  by  the  veteran  General  Brinkerhoff*,  president  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  labored  more  successfully  for  the  organization  of  efforts  for  penal  reform. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  valued  colleagues  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  and  Mr.  C.  TI  Lewis, 
the  (;hief  moving  spirits  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Ran- 
dall, of  Michigan,  who  has  lately  rendered  that  State  a  model  one  in  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  and  crime  by  means  of  a  wisely  administered  system  of  boarding  out 
(placing  in  families  by  indenture  or  adoption)  and  by  kindred  measures  of  a 
reformatory  and  preventive  character,  applied  especially  to  dependent  and  neglected 
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Saxony,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Wlirtemberg.  The  President  had  a  pleasant  word 
for  each  member  as  ho  was  presented.  The  Rassiau  delegation  was  tho  most  numer- 
ous, and  was  prcsente<l  by  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  the  chief  of  the  Russian  priBon 
adniinistration. 

On  Monday,  July  1,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  tho  congress  met  in  the  amphitheater  of 
tho  Sorbonno  for  organization.  M.  Pols  nominated  M.  Dnflos  as  president  of  the 
congress,  which  was  unanimously  approved.  Thereupon  M.  Duflos  addressee!  the  con- 
gross  as  follows : 

" Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  intention  to  delay  your  work  by  a  long 
address.  You  heard  yesterday  the  presentation  in  most  admirable  language,  by  the 
highest  authorities,  of  the  general  principles  which  inspire  you  in  your  discussions 
and  t]ie  highest  thought  which  has  given  birth  to  the  magnificent  work  of  the  luter- 
nntional  Prison  Congresses.  I  can  not,  however,  fail  to  make  tho  acknowledgment 
duo.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  high  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  should 
never  dare  to  accept  if  I  were  not  to  bo  supported  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  my 
eminent  colleagues,  M.  Beltrani-Scalia,  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  and  Professor  Pols. 
Their  scientific  labors,  their  brilliant  rule  in  preceding  reunions,  assure  to  tho  presi- 
dency, of  which  they  are  a  part,  a  valued  authority.  Tho  cordial  sympathy  with 
which  they  have  honored  mo  until  now  permits  mo  to  hoi)o  I  can  guido  well  the  high 
and  formidable  task  you  have  coutided  to  me.  And  in  the  meantime,  since  yon  have 
given  me  the  right  to  speak  in  your  name,  permit  mo  to  repeat  to  our  foreign  col- 
leagues tho  welcome  of  Paris  and  France.  So  imposing  is  the  character  of  this 
reunion,  in  which  are  mingled  so  many  celebrities  of  both  worlds,  that  I  will  bo  par- 
doned for  rejoicing  with  all  my  heart  in  stating  the  general  interest  which  is  attached 
to  our  work  and  tho  promptness  with  which  our  appeal  is  responded  to.  It  is  suf- 
ficient in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  to  aftirm  that  the  work  of  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  will  bo  fruitful;  that  in  a  few  days,  after  wise  discussions, 
your  resolutions,  prepared  by  profound  studios,  by  contemplation  of  tho  mosteloTated 
minds,  will  furnish  to  penology  new  light  and  many  elements  of  progress. 

"  From  tho  composition  of  your  iirogrammo  and  tho  remarkable  preparatory 
rex»orts,  which  will  serve  as  tho  basis  of  your  discussions,  what  appears  clear  is  the 
ever-increasing  presence  of  the  moral  sido  of  tho  prison  mission,  the  necessity  of 
preventing  crime,  the  science  attacking  resolutely  tho  source  of  evil,  resolutely 
decided  to  repress  vigorously,  when  it  is  necessary,  but  considering,  after  all,  repres- 
sion to  bo  tho  worst.  Repression  is  in  effect  an  extreme  means,  which  should  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  working  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  in  offering 
the  means  of  rising  again,  and,  above  all,  in  arresting  evil  by  the  thoughtful  educa- 
tion of  unfortunate  children  whom  penury'  or  bad  examples  seem  to  devote  to  an 
irregular  and  depraved  life. 

''It  is  thus  that  questions  relating  to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  vagabondage 
take  in  our  programmes  a  place  more  and  more  important.  It  is  thus  that  the  former 
third  section  of  tho  congress  has  been  duplicated  and  that  all  which  relates  to  child- 
hood has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  section. 

''There  is  nothing,  gentlemen,  more  beautiful,  nothing  grander,  than  the  si>ectaclo 
offered  by  your  reunions. 

"Is  it  not  singularly  moving  to  see  those  most  distinguished  intellectually  and 
socially  traversing  part  of  the  world  and  crossing  oceans  to  come  here  to  study 
together  the  methods  for  decreasing  in  tho  world  tho  amount  of  crimo  and  poverty, 
which  skeptics  claim  can  not  bo  reduced,  in  order  to  spare  themselves  the  care  of  the 
struggle  and  effort  of  inquiry. 

"Vou  api)ly  yourselves  not  only  to  scientific  problems  to  procure  for  the  mind 
most  delicate  satisfaction,  you  do  not  hesitate,  when  you  truly  believe  you  serre 
the  cause  of  humanity,  to  overcome  the  most  natural  repugnances  and  the  most 
le^xitiniate  indignations.  You  combat  crime;  but  when  the  criminal  has  been  for  the 
time  prevented  from  further  acts  you  consider  it  is  necessary  to  protect  him  irom 
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himself,  to  draw  liim  away  from  his  instiucts,  to  lead  him  to  the  light,  to  truth, 
to  houor,  to  offer  to  delinquent  children  a  protecting  hand  which,  if  it  must  be 
often  severe,  it  need  not  he  without  pity. 

''  In  a  wor<l,  charity  incites  you  as  much  as  the  care  of  social  defense.  It  is  charity 
whic]i  elevates  and  which  sustains  your  hearts  while  science  guides  yon. 

*'  Honor,  then,  to  charity  and  science.  Such  is  the  cry  with  which  I  propose  to 
open  for  you  the  Fifth  International  Congress.  Honor  to  charity  and  science!  They 
are  indissolubly  joined  here.  It  is  thanks  to  them  that  .the  work  of  progress  and 
peace  will  bo  realized.     It  is  in  them  that  wo  fraternize  to-day." 

This  address  was  frequently  applauded.  M.  Duflos  then  presented  the  nominations 
of  permanent  ofhcers  of  the  congress  made  by  the  International  Commission.  The 
warm  applause  which  greeted  each  name  as  x>rescnted  witnessed,  as  stated  by  the 
official  journal,  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  each  to  prison  science.  The  congress 
cordially  adopted  the  recommendations.    They  are  as  follows: 

Presidents. — M,  Duflos,  director-general  of  French  prison  administration ;  M.  Bel- 
trani-Scalia,  councilor  of  state,  Italy;  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  director-general  of 
Russian  prison  administration;  M.  Pols,  professor  at  the  University  of  Utrecht. 

Vic€'2)re8idcnt8. — Messrs.  Braunbehrens,  Prussia;  Holzknecht  de  Hort,  Austria; 
Laszlo,  Hungary ;  Le  Jeune,  Belgium ;  Marino,  Spain ;  Pessina,  Italy ;  Randall,  United 
States;  Ruggles-Brise,  England;  Wieselgren,  Sweden,  and  Woxen,  Norway. 

For  each  of  the  four  divisions  there  were  presidents  and  eight  to  ten  vice-presi- 
dents. Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  was  named  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
penal  or  second  section. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  the  Congress  by  Phillip  W.  Ayres,  Gen.  R. 
Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  Lawrence  Poland,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ranney,  of  Ohio;  Maj.  R.  W. 
McClaughry,  of  Illinois;  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  W,  M.  F.  Round,  of  New  York;  Rev.  W.  M.  Pettis,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Michigan. 

The  different  States  represented  were  Germany  (Baden,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hamburg),  England,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Denmark,  Spain, 
United  States,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Portugal,  Rouniania,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Wurtemburg,  and  Argentina. 
The  largest  foreign  delegation  was  from  Russia,  the  official  journal  showing  upward 
of  thirty  names.  England  was  credited  with  twenty,  while  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
congress  she  sent  no  official  representative.  The  United  States  had  twelve,  while  there 
was  only  one  at  St.  Petersburg.  Austria-Hungary  had  over  twenty.  Some  countries 
sent  only  one,  but  there  were  generally  several  from  each.  Some  delegates  represented 
esi^ocially  their  governments,  while  others  represented  universities,  patronage  and  law 
societies,  i»enal,  reformatory,  and  preventive  institutions,  ministers  of  state,  the  state 
prison  administrations,  prison  societies,  etc.  The  American  delegation  was  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Prisons,  reformatories,  preventive  institutions,  and  charities  of  the 
United  States  were  represented  by  those  directly  connected  with  their  administra- 
tion. Mr.  William  Tallack,  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association 
of  London,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  the  London  Times,  writes  of  this  delegation  as 
follows : 

**The  American  delegation  at  this  gathering  is  numerous  and  very  influential. 
It  is  headed  by  the  veteran  General  Brinkerhoff,  president  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere has  labored  more  successfully  for  the  organization  of  efforts  for  penal  reform. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  valued  colleagues  Mr.  W.  M.  F.  Round  and  Mr.  C.  T.*  Lewis, 
the  chief  moving  spirits  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Ran- 
dall, of  Michigan,  who  has  lately  rendered  that  State  a  model  one  in  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  and  crime  by  means  of  a  wisely  administered  system  of  boarding  out 
(placing  in  families  by  indenture  or  adoption)  and  by  kindred  measures  of  a 
reformatory  and  preventive  character,  applied  especially  to  dependent  and  neglected 
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children.  Mr.  Phillip  Ayres  and  Mr.  Poland,  of  the  Cincinnati  charities;  Mr.  Hey. 
man,  of  New  Orleans;  Rov.  Mr.  Barrows,  of  Boston;  Rev,  Mr.  Pettis,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  11.  C.  Ranney,  of  Ohio,  and  General  Norrish,  of  Minnesota,  are  other  well- 
known  Americans  present.  Major  McClaughry,  ex-chief  of  police  of  Chicago  and 
now  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Reformatory,  of  national  reputation,  represented 
his  State  at  the  congress." 

The  International  Prison  Congress  hokls  its  sessions  about  once  in  live  years. 
There  is  a  i>eriuancnt  conimissiun  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  country  which 
has  given  its  adhesion  to  the  project,  paying  the  amount  required-  by  tbo  rules  to 
meet  expenses.  This  commission  makes  all  preparations  for  the  congress,  including 
the  maturing  and  publication  of  the  programme  of  questions  for  discussion.  These 
questions  in  each  congress  differ  from  thoso  of  the  preceding  congress.  The  com- 
mission also  request  specialists  in  the  various  countries  to  xireparo  and  send  reports 
on  one  or  more  of  these  questions.  These  reports  are  printed  1u  pampblet  form  in 
the  French  language  and  are  also  put  in  book  form.  There  were  240  of  such  reports 
sent  in,  and  they  appear  in  six  octavo  volumes  of  over  2,500  pages.  These  papers  are 
distributed  among  those  who  are  to  attend  as  delegates  some  months  prior  to  the 
opening  and  form  the  basis  for  tbe  discussions.  They  cover  a  wide  field  and  embrace 
many  subjects  of  present  int-erest.  The  value  of  these  international  prison  con- 
gresses lies  very  largely  in  these  preliminary  reports.  They  are  generally  written 
very  carefully,  after  considerable  preparation,  by  those  who  are  best  informed  on 
the  subjects  treated.  Because  of  this  preparation  they  are  more  perfect  in  thonght 
ftud  language  than  the  discussions.  The  reports  form  a  unique  literature.  The  pro- 
gramme of  questions  established  by  the  commission  and  afterwards  reported  on  and 
discussed  is  as  follows : 

Section  I. 

PENAL   LKGISLATION. 

1.  8bould  the  oflender  bo  held  as  a  recidivist  when  he  has  only  repeat«<l  the  lirst 
oflenso?     Should  the  increase  of  punishment  be  progressive  for  each  new  relapse  f 

2.  (.-an  transxiortation,  in  the  broadest  sense,  be  approved  in  a  reasonable  prison 
system ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  special  r61o  it  should  occupy  f 

3.  Can  positive  eftect  be  given  to  penal  sentences  rendered  in  another  country! 

4.  Does  present  legislation  provide  sufticieutly  for  indemnity  from  the  offender  to 
the  injured  party  f 

5.  Is  there  any  way  to  maintain  in  penal  legislation  the  threefold  division  into 
crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  violations?  If  answered  in  the  negative,  what  simple 
division  can  be  made? 

6.  What  are  the  }»recise  facts  which  should  be  considered  as  constituting  vaga- 
bondage and  mendicity?  Within  what  limits  and  by  what  means  can  they  be 
repressed  ? 

7.  What  repressive  methods  may  be  adopted  against  those  who,  by  the  aid  of  false 
pretenses,  induce  young  girls  to  leave  their  homes  and  betray  them  into  prostitntion  t 

8.  For  what  violation  of  crindual  law,  under  what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent 
should  legislation  provide  for — 

(a)  A  system  of  admonitions  or  remonstrances  addressed  by  the  judge  to  the 
prisoner  to  take  the  place  of  conviction  ? 

(b)  A  method  for  suspending  sentence  either  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  by  other 
disposition,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  not  applied  to  the  prisoner  so  as  to 
render  him  liable  to  a  new  conviction? 


L       ^ 
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Section  II. 

PENITENTIARY   QUESTIONS. 

1.  Is  there  any  way  to  generalize  and  unify  the  conditions  of  anthropometry  and 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  an  agreement  in  this  respect  could  be 
advised  f 

2.  Could  special  regulations  be  applied  to  prisons  for  women  quite  ditlerent  from 
those  prescribed  for  prisons  for  men,  which  would  apply  to  labor  as  well  as  to  dis- 
cipline and  diet? 

3.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  a  prison  system  in  which  work  was  not  obliga- 
tory? Is  not  labor  in  all  prisons  indispensable  as  an  element  of  order,  safety,  mor- 
alizatiou,  and  hygiene  f 

4.  Should  convict*  receive  compensation  for  their  labor,  or  would  it  be  best  that 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor  be  used  to  cover  the  expenses  for  the  support  of  all  pris- 
oners of  the  same  class,  allowing,  however,  to  each  a  stated  portion  of  the  proceeds 
and  bestowing  presents  as  a  reward  upon  the  most  meritorious? 

5.  In  order  to  influence  prisoners  as  much  by  hope  as  by  fear,  would  it  be  proper 
to  bestow  rewards  frequently? 

6.  In  what  form  and  under  what  conditions  should  disciplinary  punishments  be 
adjudged  and  applied? 

7.  lu  the  interest  of  general  discipline  and  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  should 
the  best  or  the  worst  bo  selected  for  the  effort? 

8.  On  what  principle  should  the  duration  of  punishment  be  estimated  for  those 
convicted  who  are  aflected  by  mental  alienation: 

(a)  When  they  are  confined  in  special  asylums  controlled  by  the  prison  a<lmin- 
istratiou  ? 

(b)  When  they  are  transferred  to  insane  asylums,  properly  so  called? 

9.  Has  the  iuHueuce  of  physical  exercise  in  the  prison  regime  been  heretofore 
sufficiently  considered,  with  reference  to  the  classification  of  prisoners? 

If  answered  in  the  negative,  what  methods  should  be  recommended? 

Section  III. 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES. 

1.  What  means  can  be  used  to  prevent  prisoners  from  squandering  their  earnings 
on  leaving  prison,  and  thus,  finding  themselves  without  resources,  from  relapsing 
into  crime? 

2.  How  should  schools  and  prison  libraries  be  organized  so  that  they  may  truly  be 
of  service  to  the  accused  and  to  convicts?  Is  there  any  special  way  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners  periodical  and  other  publicatious  which  would  be  particularly 
adapted  to  them? 

3.  What  measures  may  be  taken,  in  the  interest  of  social  security,  against  irre- 
sponsible delinquents  and  against  those  whose  responsibility  is  weakened  when  the 
crime  or  misdemeanor  is  committed  by  mental  feebleness  or  alienation? 

4.  Would  not  an  unlimited  imprisonment  in  workhouses,  by  administrative  order 
for  adult  vagabond  recidivists,  be  preferable  to  limited  convictions? 

5.  In  a  preventive  view,  what  are  the  advantages  of  asylums  for  the  curative 
treatment  of  drunkards,  and  what  are  the  results  obtained  in  such  establishments? 
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Sectiox  IV. 

QUESTIONS   RELATIVE  TO   CniLDREK. 

1.  In  relation  to  yonng  boys,  would  it  not  1)6  well  to  defer  the  limit  of  penal 
minority  until  tlio  age  of  military  liability?  It  is  necessary  to  understand  by  penal 
minority  tho  period  during  which  the  Judge  may  acquit  for  want  of  discernment, 
with  tho  privilege  of  sending  the  child  to  an  institution  for  correctional  education. 

2.  In  what  instances  of  forfeiture  of  parental  rights  would  it  be  beneficial  to  sub- 
stitute the  guardianship  of  the  State? 

Would  it  bo  proper,  under  all  circumstances,  to  confer  upon  the  courts  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  to  whom  tho  guardianship  should  be  awarded? 

3.  Is  there  not  a  way  to  substitute  for  tho  unique  typo  of  houses  of  correction  a 
sericf}  of  ax»pr(>priato  institutions  for  the  diverse  classes  of  minors,  according  to  i>eDaI 
law  and  under  different  names? 

Would  it  not  ei'^pecially  be  best  to  provide  a  school  of  protection,  an  institotion  of 
first  degree,  for  simple  mendicants  and  abandoned  children.  What  is  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  combat,  with  a  preventive  view,  the  mendicity  and  vagabondage  of 
niiiiurs? 

4.  What  authority  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  condition  of  children  guilty 
of  faults  or  viojatious? 

For  what  reasons  and  ui)on  what  principles  should  these  faults  or  violations  ren- 
der theui  liable  to : 

(a)  Either  a  penal  conviction  and  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  establishment, 
so  called  ? 

(b)  Or  being  placed  in  a  special  correctional  institution  for  vicious  or  undisciplined 
children  ? 

(c)  Or  to  be  sent  to  an  educational  establishment  provided  for  pupils  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  public  authority  ? 

Should  the  ago  of  tho  children  bo  the  only  consideration  in  their  classification  and 
in  dc^termining  their  disposition? 

((I)  In  accordance  with  what  principles  and  following  what  process  could  children 
coniuiitted  to  said  institutious  be  provisionally,  condititmally,  or  definitely  liberated? 

(e)  Under  what  conditions  should  minors  be  considered  as  recidivists,  and  what 
cousequonces  should  follow  them  in  this  regard? 

5.  In  establishments  for  young  people,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  large  place  should 
be  assigned  to  reasonable  physical  training? 

6.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  fix  a  minimum  period  during  which  minors  should  be 
sent  to  correctional  institutions,  in  accordance  with  penal  law? 

Is  it  not  proper  to  decide  that  in  all  cases  where  minors  have  been  convicted  they 
should  be  sent  until  their  majority,  according  to  civil  law,  to  an  institution  of  peni- 
tentiary education  ? 

7.  How  and  by  whom  should  dependent  or  morally  abandoned  children  be  placed 
in  families  after  removal  from  reformatory  institutions  and  be  watched  over?  Within 
what  limits  would  it  bo  useful  to  employ  for  this  purpose  patronage  societies? 

8.  What  method  may  Ix?  used  to  prevent  and  repress  the  prostitution  of  minors? 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  an  understanding  be  had  between  the  different  States 

for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  prostitution  of  young  girls  taken  abroad  and  too 
often  surrendered  to  vices  through  the  machinations  of  certain  persons  or  certain 
agencies? 

These  questions  could  not  all  receive  like  attention.  Some  attracted  the  greater 
interest,  as  shown  in  the  preliminary  reports  and  then  in  the  discussions. 

In  Section  I  tho  subjects  of  habitual  oflfenders,  compensation  by  criminals  to  their 
victims,  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  decoying  girls  for  prostitution,  conditional  liberly, 
had  considerable  attention. 
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In  Section  II  the  Bertillion  system,  prison  discipline  for  women,  prison  labor, 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  criminal  insanity  were  discnssed  mostly. 

In  Section  III  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  prison  schools  and  libraries,  intemper- 
ance and  inebriate  asylums  were  considered  principally. 

In  Section  IV  parental  responsibility,  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights,  the  classifi- 
cation, supervision,  and  disposition  of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  were 
warmly  discussed  and  with  probably  more  interest  than  were  any  of  the  sabjects  in 
the  other  divisions.  Many  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  writers  were  in  this  section, 
and  in  point  of  ability  it  was  second  to  none. 

It  would  bo  impossible  in  this  paper  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  on 
each  subject.  Some  selections  will  bo  made  from  the  discussions  and  preliminary 
reports  relating  to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  of  the  programme. 

The  discussions  were  first  in  the  four  sections  in  separate  rooms  in  the  College  of 
France,  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  sections  united  in  a 
general  assembly  and,  hearing  the  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  sessions, 
rediscussed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  sections,  and 
adopted  or  modified  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  sections.  The  reports  of  the  sec- 
tions were  generally  approved  by  the  general  assembly.  These  conclusions  will  be 
given  in  this  report  as  finally  adopted. 

Discussions  and  Papehs  in  Section  I. 

PKXAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  president  of  Section  I  was  M.  Fuchs,  private  counselor  of  finances  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Patronage  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  He  was  ably 
supported  by  nine  vice-presidents  from  Greece,  Hamburg,  Russia,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Prussia,  Holland,  and  Austria  and  four  most  competent  secretaries  headed  by 
M.  Robinquet,  advocate  for  the  State  council  and  the  court  of  appeals.  There  waa 
in  this  section  a  marked  attendance  of  jurists,  statesmen,  magistrates  of  all  grades, 
professors  of  law,  advocates,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were  most  competent  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  penal  law,  the  language  and  construction  of  statutes  and  the  efifects 
of  their  application. 

WHO   ARE  RECIDIVISTS  f 

The  first  question  in  this  section  refers  to  the  recidivist,  a  new  word  in  penology 
and  especially  so  in  the  English  language,  and  the  question  itself  asks  what  consti- 
tutes one — whether  repeating  the  same  offense  makes  him  a  recidivist.  The  second 
part  of  the  (inestion  is  whether  the  penalty  should  increase  with  each  ofl'ense.  This 
siibjeet  in  Europe  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  in  America  at  present  and  has 
consequently  been  nioro  considered  there  and  more  provision  has  been  made  there  to 
prevent  relapse  into  crime.  The  prison  population  of  Europe  is  so  largely  made  up 
from  old  offenders  that  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  against  the  repetition  of 
crime. 

There  were  eleven  reports  submitted  on  this  double  question:  two  English,  one 
Spanish,  one  American,  four  French,  one  Greek,  one  Dutch,  and  one  Italian. 

In  the  discnssion  some  of  the  more  prominent  speakers  held  that  where  the  first 
offense  was  a  «2:ravo  one  and  a  second  was  committed  the  person  should  be  considered  a 
recidivist.  By  the  second  offense  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  dangerous  to  society. 
In  presence  of  the  fact  of  the  first  crime  he  could  not  be  considered  as  a  first  offender, 
lie  is  in  decided  revolt  against  the  law,  whatever  be  the  diversity  of  his  actu. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  less  number  of  speakers  favored  the  theory  of  special  recidi- 
vists, especially  in  the  caso  of  minor  offenses.  They  claimed  that  law  should  be  more 
indnl^(;nt,  reserving  its  severity  for  the  habitual  criminal.  Different  members,  and 
especially  the  Russians,  took  this  view.  In  their  opinion  the  coneurreneo  of  similar 
violations  was  not  sufficient  to  place  the  offender  in  the  state  of  recidivism,  for  this 
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concurrence  might  l>e  accideutal.  It  is  necessary  tliat  amon|^  the  diverse  violationB 
there  should  he  not  only  a  material  Identity,  hut  ahovo  all  they  should  he  instigated 
\)y  the  same  motive;  and  only  then  can  it  he  said  that  the  criminal  instincts  are 
deeply  root<?d  in  the  delinquent. 

Another  opinion  was  ijresented  relative  to  a  difierent  class  of  professionals,  who 
renounce  work  and  live  at  the  expense  of  otht'rs,  and  for  whom  crime  is  a  profession. 
All  their  actions  are  antisocial.  These  are  without  question  special  recidivists. 
There  was  an  iinimated  discussion  on  the  point  whether  progressive  increase  of  pen- 
alties should  he  ohligatory  on  the  judge.  Some  claimed  the  greatest  latitude  for 
the  jud<;e.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Judge  was  too  much  influ- 
enceil  hy  limited  importance  of  the  case  hefore  him  and  did  not  consider  sufficiently 
the  criminal  tendencies  revealed.  It  is  important  to  limit  the  power  of  the  judge 
in  a  way  to  prevent  too  many  short  sentences,  which  are  the  principal  cause  of  recidi- 
vism. It  is  hetter  to  put  professioual  delinquents  out  of  power  to  injure  hy  elimi- 
nating them  from  society  for  a  long  period.  A  proper  measure  against  them  is  sen- 
tence on  indeterminate  sentence.  Individual  characters  vary,  and  the  judge  can, 
most  properly  determine  the  character  of  the  prisoner  hy  his  antecedents,  while  the 
law  can  name  the  numher  of  convictions  from  which  the  offender  can  he  named  a 
recidivist,  or  a  professional.  These  were  some  of  the  various  ideas  presented  on  this 
Buhject. 

TK  ANSPORT  ATION . 

The  discussion  of  the  second  question  in  Section  I,  relative  to  transportation,  was 
somewhat  spirited  and  interesting.  This  subject  was  hefore  the  congress  of  Stock- 
holm and  8t.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  congress  that  the  Russian  dele- 
gates did  not  defend  the  system — in  fact,  disapproved  of  it  in  many  respects — and  the 
defense  rested  mainly  with  France,  which  adheres  to  the  system  in  theory  and 
practice. 

M.  Habinet,  for  France,  defended  it.  He  said  that  transportation  was  not  a  theory ; 
that  it  was  a  fact;  that  several  nations  had  practiced  it  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it 
has  entered  into  their  systems  of  re])res8ion.  He  said  that  France  had  transported 
criminals  for  forty  years  and  desired  to  continue  tlie  system,  which  was  improving, 
and  that  foreign  delegates  should  not  discourage  the  French  administration  in  its 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

The  Italian  members  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  Speaking  for  Germany, 
Dr.  Starke  recalled  the  fact  that  at  the  heginning  of  the  century  Germany,  which 
he  represented,  had  attem]>ted  to  put  transportation  into  practice  in  accordance  with 
a  convention  with  Russia.  Since  then  it  has  definitely  renounced  the  system,  and 
to  colonize  its  Afiican  possessions  will  only  have  recourse  to  free  emigration.  But 
the  institution  was  violently  and  ahly  attacked  by  M.  Prins,  of  Belgium.  He  claimed 
that  every  people  who  had  attempted  to  colonize  with  convicts  had  miserahly  failed, 
notahly  France,  in  New  Caledonia  and  Guiana,  and  Russia  in  Siberia.  Only  England  for 
a  time  succeeded.  Then  the  violent  prot.estB  of  the  free  colonists  compelled  the  home 
Government  to  discontinue  the  system,  and  Australia  increased  remarkahly  in  pros- 
perity. Besides,  if  transportation  is  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  it  is  to  a  slow  death. 
You  can  not  send  the  dregs  of  the  population  to  develop  a  colony.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  send  convicts  to  a  healthy  climate  it  is  no  more  a  punishment.  It  is  a  good 
fortune,  while  it  is  a  defiance  to  the  honest  people  among  whom  they  are  sent.  Why 
place  the  prison  so  far  from  home,  so  far  from  serious  control  f  Why  not  follow 
England,  and  organize  tran8X)ortation  in  the  interior,  as  at  Portland,  Portsmouth, 
Chatham,  and  Parkhurst?  Really  transportation  can  only  he  employed  to  prepare  a 
new  colony  for  emigration,  and  then  when  the  country  is  prepared  the  convicts  should 
he  withdrawn.  It  can  only  he  employed  at  great  expense.  A  transport  costs  seven 
times  more  than  a  convict  in  prison,  and  how  can  charitable  and  preventive  work  be 
incori)orated  in  the  system!    The  system  is  not  preventive  of  crime.    The  convict 
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colony  bccomeH  the  refuge  of  all  classes  who  have  1>ecoroe  compromised  in  the  mother 
conn  try ,  and  becomes  a  nursery  of  crime.  It  is  wise,  then,  not  to  sacrifice  all  to  trans- 
portation, which  has  too  often  been  followed  by  failure. 

The  surprise  of  the  day  came  with  the  address  of  M.  Spassovicz,  of  Kussia.  It 
was  naturally  expected  that  the  Russian  delegates  would  defend  the  system.  For 
some  years  a  public  sentiuient  has  been  created,  in  America  and  England  especially, 
against  Russia  on  account  of  Siberian  exiles,  and  the  idea  has  been  fostered  that 
Russia  was  wedded  to  the  system  and  persisted  in  its  continuance  and  all  its  alleged 
cruelties.  The  intelligent  student,  however,  in  Russian  alTairH  is  aware  that  in  the 
past  one  hundred  years  no  country  has  made  greater  advances  than  Russia  in  prison 
reform,  and  that  no  country  has  more  advanced  thinkers  and  workers  in  all  phases 
of  penology  than  Russia.  And  among  these  no  one  is  working  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  prison  system  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy, 
the  able  and  humane  chief  of  the  Russian  prison  administration,  who  has  been  in 
that  position  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  has  lately  returned  from  a  long  journey 
through  Si])eria  and  is  doing  all  that  he  can  to  do  away  with  Siberian  transporta- 
tion, in  which  early  success  is  expected. 

M.  Spassovicz  began  by  stating  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  the  principle  of  trans- 
portation. He  considered  the  punishment  as  severe,  intimidating,  and  an  excellent 
measure  for  the  protection  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  he  admitted  the  great 
difliculty  in  removing  from  the  convict  all  hope  of  returning  to  his  own  country. 
This  takos  away  an  clement  of  reform  of  the  first  order.  Russia  to-day  is  in  a 
peculiar  condition,  which  must  be  considere<l.  The  nation  has  advanced  rapidly, 
but  has  not  reached  its  full  development.  It  was  only  in  1861  that  serfdom  was 
abolisiied,  and  it  wjis  only  in  1864  that  the  judicial  and  administrative  departments 
were  Ht'j)arated.  It  is  to-day  working  th<»roughly  in  prison  reform.  Until  now 
transj)ortation  has  above  all  been  a  means  of  removing  divers  rebellions  elements 
from  its  midst.  It  has  been  applied  to  political,  religious,  and  even  municipal 
causes.  It  is  certain  that  the  institution  should  be  radically  reformed.  But  before 
that  is  dune  another  duty  is  encountered  and  that  is  the  reform  of  prisons.  Every- 
where in  Ivussia  they  are  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  there  must  be  prisons  before 
transportation  is  discontinued.  Following  the  lead  of  M.  Spassovicz,  M.  Drill,  law 
counsel  to  the  minister  of  jnstice  of  Russia,  M.  Fonitzky,  advocate -general  of  the 
court  of  appeals  of  Russia,  and  M.  Woulfert,  professor  in  the  Military  Academy, 
Russia,  attacked  the  institution  itself.  They  said  that  doubtless  transportation  in 
theory  Avas  an  ideal  ])onalty,  but  its  practice  demonstrated  that  it  could  not  be 
organized,  that  it  was  decidedly  condemned,  and  that  in  fifteen  years  there  have 
been  three  movements  for  its  abolition.  The  effort  attempted  in  the  Island  of  Sak- 
halien  need  not  bo  taken  into  account.  Its  success  could  not  remove  the  discour- 
aging results  from  the  experience  of  centuries.  It  is  time  to  break  with  the  past 
and  to  abandon  a  system  of  repression  which  has  produced  nothing,  and  to  return 
to  that  of  imprisonment. 

The  addresses  of  the  Russian  members  showed  a  freedom  of  speech  that  is  not 
usually  credited  to  their  country.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  system  of  their 
country  which  for  centuries  has  been  interwoven  in  their  criminal,  religious,  and 
political  system.  The  total  abolition  of  transportation  may  be  looked  for  in  Russia 
a  loujy;;  time  before  wo  shall  see  France  abandon  it,  but  not  until  prisons  are  made 
or  rebuilt  for  their  criminal  population. 

Left  alone  to  defend  the  sj'stem,  the  PYench  members  came  to  the  rescue.  M.  Petit, 
one  of  the  ablest  counselors  of  the  court  of  appeals,  favored  the  system.  He  claimed 
that  every  State  had  a  right  to  use  its  distant  possessions  in  accordance  with  its 
interests.  A  people  that  does  not  wish  to  submit  itself  to  the  system  of  prolonged 
cellular  detention  has  a  right  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  colonial  territory  for 
long  confinement  for  great  criminals  and  incorrigibles.  They  can  in  this  way  protect 
themselves  from  recidivists  and  at  the  same  time  the  colony  can  receive  an  element 
ED  9(i 22* 
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for  its  dovclopmcnt,  if  watched  witli  care,  so  tliat  it  docs  not  become  tronbleeome  to 
the  honest  population ;  that  it  was  worthy  of  remark  that  New  Caledonia  had  never 
protested  against  the  presence  of  convicts,  and  that  at  the  colonial  congress  of  1890 
only  asked  for  now  measures  favorable  to  the  colonists;  that  if  tho  i)cnalty  is  severe 
it  is  reprcssiveu  It  is  necessary  that  work  should  be  obligatory  and  severe,  and  that 
for  tho  interest  of  the  colony  tho  discipline  should  bo  extremely  rigorous.  New 
offenses  should  be  puuished  by  cellular  imprisonment  for  an  indeterminato  time. 
The  punishment  should  bo  rcformatorj',  and  to  moral  instruction  tho  religious  should 
he  added.  The  convict,  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  crime,  should  bo  more 
accessible  to  good  influences.  lie  is  encouraged  in  his  efforts  by  successivo  mitiga- 
tions, which  after  a  while  will  lead  to  conditional  liberation,  first  provisional  and 
then  definite,  so  that  ho  may  become  a  new  man.  Finally,  ho  is  to  bo  allowed,  at  a 
da  J'  fixed,  to  bo  restored  to  his  family.  How,  then,  can  it  bo  doubted  that  trans- 
portation should  not  take  its  jdaco  in  a  rational  system  of  repression? 

The  defense  of  the  system  was  continued  by  Professor  Leveille,  known  as  an  ardent 
and  indomitable  French  advocate  of  transportation.  He  had  studied  the  system  in 
tho  prisons  of  Guiana,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad.  The  time  limit 
for  the  discaission  was  too  brief  for  so  groat  a  subject,  but  he  treated  it.  however,  very 
happily.  Transportation,  ho  said,  had  two  virtues — it  peruiits  work  in  tho  open  air 
and  it  does  not  exhaust  the  convict,  and  in  the  meantimo  it  fits  him  for  free  life. 
It  comprises,  then,  punishment  and  redemption  of  tho  fallen  man.  Consequently  it 
has  a  striking  superiority  over  the  ordinary  prison,  which  punishes  but  breaks  up  the 
family,  declasses  tho  convict,  and  drives  him  fatally  to  recidivism.  WTiilo  tho  jail 
produces  95  recidivists  out  of  100  discharged,  and  tho  prison  50  in  100,  transportation 
supplies  only  5  in  100.  Are  not  these  figures  elocxuentf  Abandoning  general  con- 
siderations, one  may  engage  in  refuting  tho  objections  which  are  without  cessation 
brought  against  transportation  and  strive  to  do  justice  to  tho  legends  with  which 
transportation  is  surrounded.  It  is  true  that  certain  i)cople  condemn  transporta- 
tion, but  in  truth  practice  it  by  indirect  methods,  such  as  throwing  their  discharged 
convicts  upon  other  nations,  forcing  them  by  indirect  means  to  leave  the  country,  or 
generously  facilitating  their  emigration. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  states  which  have  maintained  it,  as  Franco  and  Russia, 
have  met  with  repeated  failures.  So  far  as  Franco  is  concerned,  these  failures  are 
due  not  to  the  institution  itself,  but  either  to  errors  in  tho  law  or  mistakes  in  exe- 
cuting tho  law.  Tho  law  of  1850  was  imperative  because  of  requiring  labor  of 
political  convicts.  The  law  of  1885  on  l)auishment  could  only  end  in  miscarriage. 
It  saw  creatures  exhausted  by  life  in  prisons  on  the  Continent  and  had  not  dared  to 
clearly  imx^oso  tho  obligations  of  labor,  and  had  loft  to  exist  in  an  equivocal  con- 
dition the  convicts  who  considered  themselves  as  free  laborers.  Finally,  there  waa 
not  enough  daring  to  break  tho  tie  which  held  the  prisoner  to  his  country,  and  it 
maintained  in  him  the  sentiment  of  return.  On  tho  contrary,  the  law  of  1854  on 
transportation  was  remarkably  constructed.  It  contained  in  embryo  two  fruitful 
ideas,  that  which  strengthens  the  i)enalty  and  that  which  assists  tho  i)risoucr  of 
merit,  elevates  him,  and  gradually  transforms  him  to  a  free  man.  But  not  until 
lately  has  this  law  been  turned  to  account,  which  is  really  the  chef  d*oeuvroof  legis- 
lation. The  penalty  has  been  enervated  by  excessive  indulgence,  and  there  is  the 
attraction  to  tho  criminals  of  New  Caledonia.  Besides,  from  their  embarkation, 
before  atonement,  the  convicts  were  surrendered  to  speculators  at  a  low  price  or 
even  gratuitously.  We  understand  from  this  why  the  enforcement  of  labor  has 
been  feeble  and  the  sui)port  of  the  men  has  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  budget  of  the 
State.  But  these  abuses  have  been  shown  and  no  longer  exist.  Recently  adminis- 
trative regulations  have  given  to  the  penalty  its  real  character  and  have  arrested 
illegal  traflic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revision  of  tho  penal  codo  suppressed  trans- 
portation for  political  oflenses,  and  the  penalty  of  banishment  is  strengthened,  tho 
law  of  1851  is  maintained      Then  a  hai)py  innovation  has  been  admitted;  voluntary 
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transportation  is  autliorized,  -which  permits  the  administration  to  allow  the  convict 
Ills  choice  between  imprisonment  at  homo  or  transportation  to  the  colony.  Finally, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  past  abuses,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  superior  council  of 
colonial  punishments,  which  will  supervise  the  execution  of  distant  penalties. 

As  to  Russia,  it  should  definitely  relieve  itself  of  all  forms  of  transportation  which 
have  become  odious  to  the  nation  and  retain  only  transportation  for  crimes  at  com- 
mon law  called  katorpja.  It  implies  the  obligation  of  work,  without  which  neither 
repression  nor  colonization  are  possible.  It  corresponds  directly  to  our  penalty  of 
forced  labor,  and  for  fifteen  years  it  has  been  applied  with  success  in  the  island  of 
Saghalien.  It  is  not  proposed  to  abolish  it,  but  to  extend  it,  and  the  new  project 
of  the  i)enal  code  of  Russia  formally  favors  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  humane  to 
imitate  on  our  part  the  Russians,  who,  f^om  the  first,  permit  the  family  of  the  con- 
demned to  follow  the  convict  into  exile.  At  all  events,  it  is  remarkable  that,  pro- 
ceciling  separately,  the  Russians  and  French  as  to  transiK>rtation  end  with  the  same 
conclusions. 

M.  Willcuis,  delegate  of  the  French  minister  of  the  colonies,  said  that  notwith- 
standing assertions  to  the  contrary,  penal  labor  could  be  made  protluctive.  Employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  Algeria  under  the  direction  of  the  military  authority  has  been 
productive, 

M.  the  Pastor  Arboux,  chaplain  of  Seine  prisons,  insisted  with  much  emotion  on 
the  necessity,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  to  practico  the  system  of  riddance  in  regard 
to  criminals  by  profession.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  be  a  scourge  only,  but  applied 
themselves  in  addition,  with  perversity,  to  educate  young  criminals  by  detestable 
teaching.  The  person  who  issues  from  prison,  even  a  cellalar  prison,  is  not  for  that 
reason  restored.  In  this  point  of  view  transi>ortation  is  most  favorable  to  the 
refoiTuation  of  criminals;  above  all,  if  it  is  organized  solidly  on  moral  and  religious 
education. 

After  this  spirited  discussion  the  conclosion  was  adopted  as  found  herein,  and,  on 
comparison  with  the  conclusion  at  Stockholm  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  congress  of  Paris  was  the  more  favorable  of  the  two  to  transportation. 
This  conclusion  was  doubtlessly  affected  by  a  sentiment  of  courtesy  to  France  as  the 
host  of  tho  congress. 

The  question  was  discussed  considerably  in  the  general  meeting  in  the  Sorbonne, 
in  which  many  took  part.  At  this  time  M.  Foinitzky,  professor  in  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburg,  who  has  published  an  able  work  on  transportation,  took  prominent 
part  in  tho  discussion,  j)resenting  this  resolution: 

'*Tho  congress,  approving  theefiorts  to  ameliorate  the  methoils  of  transportation 
as  a  x>oualty  and  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  society,  finds  that  the  present  condi- 
tion docs  not  present  sufiicient  data  for  a  definite  and  uniform  solution.*' 

This  was  not  adopted. 

The  attoution  of  his  excellency  M.  Galkine-Wraskoy,  the  chief  of  the  Russian 
prison  system,  having  been  called  to  an  illu8trate<l  article  in  the  Monde  Illustrd  on 
tho  island  of  Sa^^halien,  he  stated  that  tho  information  therein  was  absolutely 
authentic,  and  added  that  it  was  entirely  true  that  the  results  obtained  in  tho  island 
of  Saghalien  were  most  encouraging.  That  the  island  is  inhabited  only  by  those 
comlcmned  to  exile.  They  undergo  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  in  view  of  colo- 
nization. In  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  more  diverse  elements  are  combined.  Labor 
is  not  rej^uircd  of  all  tho  deported.  "I  have  the  right  to  say,"  added  he,  "that  our 
eflorts  in  Saghalien  have  succeedeil." 

M.  Fonitzky  inquired  of  M.  Wraskoy  whether  for  some  years  there  has  not  been 
a  plan  elaborated  in  Russia  for  the  suppression  of  transportation. 

His  excellency  replied  affirmatively,  but  added  that  it  related  to  transportation  to 
Siberia,  where  labor  is  not  organized,  while  in  the  island  of  Saghalien,  as  he  had 
already  remarked,  forced  labor  was  rigorously  practiced.  This  view  from  the  head 
of  the  Russian  prison  system  showing  that  Siberian  exile  was  to  be  discontinued. 
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and  Baghalien  waa  to  be  the  great  and  distant  prison  of  Rossia,  ia  an  important  one 
to  know.  The  article  referred  to  stated  there  were  25,000  convicts  then  in  Saghalien 
and  80  colonists,  that  all  indostries  were  represented,  and  that  already  2,000,000 
tons  of  grain  and  8,000,000  tons  of  potatoes  had  been  produced. 

Among  the  preliminary  reports  to  the  congress  on  transportation  was  one  by 
H.  N.  8.  Taganitzew,  councilor  of  the  court  of  appeals,  professor  of  the  law  school  of 
8t.  Petersburg,  honorary  member  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  St.  Wladi- 
mir  at  Kiew.  Ho  was  the  only  Russian  writing  on  the  question  submitted  who  advo- 
cated transportation.  His  report  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  of  transporta- 
tion and  somewhat  of  its  present  condition.  Without  making  extracts  from  liia 
argument,  his  conclusions  are  given  as  follows : 

''1.  Colonization  and  transportation,  united  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
and  in  some  cases  separately  applied,  examined  in  the  abstract  unite  the  essential 
conditions  of  puniHhment  and  respond  perfectly  to  the  purposes  of  intimidation, 
safety,  and  correction.  This  is  why  it  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  common 
system  of  penal  measures  in  use  at  this  time. 

"2.  But  as  the  practical  application  of  transportation,  as  shown  by  historical 
experience,  presents  everywhere  serious  difficulties,  it  can  only  be  recommended  for 
states  offering  convenient  conditions,  and  to  a  limited  extent. 

**  3.  It  would  be  desirable — 

^'(a)  That  transportation  be  maintained  in  countries  which  possess  proper  terri- 
tory for  its  application;  above  all,  if  such  countries  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
secure  penal  repression  by  imprisonment. 

'*(h)  That  transportation  is  not  a  general  measure  extending  to  a  great  number  of 
criminals,  without  regard  to  individual  ([ualities,  but  that  it  should  be  ordered  con- 
formably to  their  physical  and  moral  fitness  for  colonization.*' 

The  jurisprudence  society  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  high  rank,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent position  through  its  members  attending  the  fourth  International  Prison  Con- 
gress in  St.  Petersburg.  They  presented  quite  a  number  of  reports  at  that  congress, 
and  they  were  of  the  highest  merit,  taking  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  positions 
in  priHon  science.  It  seems  that  the  paper  of  M.  Taganitzew  was  presented  to  the 
law  society  before  the  congress  met  and  that  society  entered  its  protest  againat 
the  poHiticm  taken  by  tlie  writer.  The  commission  of  the  society,  having  heard  the 
pap<;r  read,  maxle  the  following  report : 

''1.  That  the  significntiun  of  transportation  as  a  penalty  in  an  abstract  idea  and 
without  retj^Hrd  to  experience  is  unanimously  recognized  by  Russian  jurists  in  the 
same  senRO  as  presented  by  Professor  Taganitzew. 

*'2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  as  to  the  practical  application  of  transportation  there 
are  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  the  optimism  of  the  report  this  society  apposes  a 
negative  opinion,  considering  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  a  rational 
organization  of  transportation  in  Russia,  where  for  three  hundred  years  it  has  existed 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  strongly  establishing  itself. 

*'3.  Yet  in  the  meantime  we  must  accept  transportation  as  necessary  (always  with 
the  reHtrictions  named  by  M.  Taganitzew)  in  presence  of  the  faults  of  prison  organi- 
zation ;  for  of  the  two  evils — a  bad  prison  and  bad  transportation — the  former  is  evi- 
dently the  greatest,  and  at  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the 
exlHtence  of  transportation  need  not  check  the  improvement  of  the  prison  system. '^ 

M.  Taganitzew  says  of  the  present  state  of  trannportation : 

"  Th(^  want  of  enough  ])rison8  in  Siberia  for  convicts  was  the  cause,  in  1879,  of  the 
publication  of  provisional  regulations  restraining  transportation  to  Siberia  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  criminals.  The  convicts  who  were  not  transported  finished  their 
punishment  in  local  prisons  provided  for  that  purpose.  But  sojourn  in  these  prisons 
without  labor  and  without  any  classification  among  criminals  took  away  the  rigor 
of  X)unishment,  making  the  prison  a  nursery  of  vice.  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
crowded  local  prisons,  without  sanitary  conditions,  raise<l  the  death  rate  to  an 
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incredible  fig^ure,  so  that  iu  1880  transportation  was  reestablished  on  its  former 
basis.  At  the  present  time  the  principal  kinds  of  transportation  are  transportation 
with  forced  labor  and  transportation  to  the  colonies  for  colonizing  purposes.  Forced 
labor  is  of  two  kinds:  Sojourn  in  the  islands  with  work  for  the  State  and  sojonm  in 
the  colony.  This  is  accomplished  partly  in  Siberia  and  partly  in  the  island  of 
Saghalien  since  1879,  which  forms  a  kind  of  colony  for  transportation.  The  island 
for  administrative  pnr|)08e8  is  divided  into  three  parts.  At  the  head  is  the  governor, 
while  at  the  head  of  each  division  is  a  commander.  The  director  of  the  principal 
prison  is  ])re8ident  of  the  administration,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal affairs  of  small  importance.  Those  of  the  most  importance  are  passed  on  by  the 
maritime  court  of  the  division.  In  1882,  to  aid  in  the  installation  of  the  transports, 
women  condemned  to  hard  labor  were  sent  to  Saghalien.  The  principal  work  of  the 
convicts  consists  in  opening  roads  through  the  vast  forests  which  cover  the  island, 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  stations,  embankments,  etc.  To  this  shonld  be  added 
the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communications  with  the  continent,  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  fort  at  Alexandrovsk,  erecting  buildings,  steam  mills,  sawmills,  foundries, 
salt  works,  and  important  work  in  the  coal  mines  at  Douet.  In  1894  large  compa- 
nies of  convicts  were  sent  into  the  province  of  Amour  to  work  on  the  Oussouri 
Kailroad. 

'^ Convicts  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the  land  and  for  raising  crops;  but  rural 
economy  and  the  raising  of  cattle  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  prisoners,  and  pro- 
visions are  received  from  Od'essa,  in  the  region  of  the  Amour. 

According  to  law  the  convicts,  during  their  imprisonment,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  Those  who  are  under  observation  and  those  who  are  in  the  way  of  reform. 
In  the  first  class  the  convicts,  iu  accordance  with  their  punishment,  are  obliged  to 
pass  from  one  to  eight  years.  Then,  if  they  give  some  hope  of  amendment  by  their 
submission  to  the  administration,  by  their  temperance  and  their  prudence,  by  their 
propriety  and  application  to  work,  they  will  pass  into  the  second  class.  At  the 
end  of  one  to  three  years  they  can  receive  permission  to  live  out  of  the  prison,  to 
build  houses  with  material  furnished  by  the  State,  to  have  money,  and  to  marry. 
During  the  continuance  of  forced  labor  one-teuth  of  the  earnings  belongs  to  the  con- 
vict. At  the  end  of  this  period  the  convicts  paes  into  the  colony,  except  those  who 
are  sentenced  for  an  indeterminate  period,  and  they  can  not  become  colonists  under 
twenty  years. 

For  further  information  relative  to  Siberian  transportation  reference  is  made  to 
the  interview  with  M.  Komorsky,  inspector-general  of  Siberian  prisons,  in  the 
report  of  the  St.  Petersburg  International  Prison  Congress,  published  by  the  United 
States  Hureau  of  Education. 

INDEMNITY  FOR  THE  INJURED  PARTY. 

The  question  relating  to  indemnity  to  the  injured  party  by  the  criminal  was  dia- 
cussed  in  six  preliminary  re])orts  and  in  the  congress.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances  whore  the  criminal  has  injured  his  victim,  depriving  him  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  ability  to  support  himself  and  family.  The  victim  in  some  cases  has  died 
from  his  injuries  and  has  left  a  family  for  public  or  private  charity  to  maintain. 
A  suit  for  private  damages  in  a  few  cases  will  bring  relief,  but  in  most  the  judgment 
could  not  be  collected,  as  poverty  and  crime  are  generally  associated.  As  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  congress  said,  ''poverty  and  crime  are  two  unfortunate  sisters  who 
always  travel  hand  in  hand  together. ''  The  discussions  developed  no  remedy  for  all 
cases.  That  would  have  been  impossible.  Simpler  remedies  by  legal  process  were 
recommended  and  State  assistance  HugG:ested  without  approval.  Where  the  offender 
has  no  means  to  pay  indemnity  the  injured  or  his  family  must  suffer.  With  the  hope 
that  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  difQcult  problem,  it  was  referred  in  the 
conclusions  to  the  next  International  Prison  Congress. 

Among  the  preliminary  reports  on  this  subject  was  an  able  one  by  Mme.  Dr.  Lydia 
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Voeif  tli«i  'Ihtsn^iftbH  1:^1  j  adrocat^  of  Italj.    Tbe  folio winz  coDcIosioos  trcre  prs- 
§euU'A  in  htT  pSLif*:T: 

"  L  T\n'T»i  *honh\  }ftt  •.<:mT«:t\  to  tb«  vir-tim  of  tb'r  crim^  a  fipecial  lies  on  the  prop- 
erty of  tho  i\*'Untin«rhtf  SiU*l  thixi  atta'.hijs«;xjt  '^honlll  issue  in  bis  favor  at  the  aame  time 
•A  tbo  warr;irit  for  siTTHht, 

'*'J,  That  for  C4:rt:iiji  cthnfn  which  <lo  Dot  disturb  the  ^ot'itA  order  ^here  should  be 
im\Htm'A,  iu.Ht'.'ad  of  imprjamnmeut  for  a  ebort  term,  tbe  pavment  of  damages  bv  the 
mAv*',ui  d<:lin'|ij«nty  and  fht  tA\i9:TH  tbe  obligation  tolalnir  in  ebtablifehments,  and  that 
tbe  pay  of  tbo  primmer  in  whole  or  in  part  be  allowed  for  indemnity  to  the  victim 
uutil  tbe  d'rbt  1m5  extingaiobed, 

**'6.  Tliat  in  countrieii  wb^re  it  iaanthon'zed  for  certain  crimen  tbe  accused  ahonld 
not  lie  ftlIowe«l  the  Nti^penHlon  of  sentence  until  be  has  proved  tbat  he  has  compen- 
Mited  tbe  injured  \t:irty, 

**4,  That  tbe  pay  of  th«;  prisoner  be  employ e^l  to  repair  the  wrong  by  indemnifying 
first  tb':  ^  ictini  and  in  paying  tbe  exi>ens<;s  of  his  snppiirt  by  tbe  adminiairation,  and 
that  only  afVir  tbat  ho  bn  allowed  to  disi»ose  of  his  earnings  freely. 

**Tf,  That  it  sboubl  not  be  possible  for  tbe  prisoner  to  obtain  his  pardon  or  condi- 
tional liberation  in  <-ountri<:s  where  such  practices  prevail,  and  that  he  be  not  allowed 
U9  bo  nrb.'iliilitatcd  if  bo  '-an  not  sliow  ho  has  indemnified  bis  victim  fully/' 

Ono  of  tli<:  preliminary  reports  was  by  M.  Zucker,  professor  of  criminal  law  at 
I'ragiie*  Ho  presents  tbe  phases  of  the  ijucstiou  at  length,  and  ends  with  these  con- 
clnsions: 

**i,  renal  law  should,  more  than  heretofore,  take  into  account  tbe  indemnity  due 
the  injnre<l  party. 

"2.  The  public  minister  hbould  have  tbe  right  ex  officio  and  informally  to  order 
assesHnicnt  of  damages  in  favor  of  tbe  injured  jiarty. 

''3.  Tbe  party  injured  should  have  a  lieu  on  tbo  real  estate  and  a  first  lien  upon  the 
pernon.'il  property  of  tbe  guilty  party,  to  date  from  his  discharge,  so  that  tho  guilty 
will  not  have  time  it*  disjiose  of  bis  property. 

*'  1.  Tlifi  Judge  will  decide  wliat  prox>ortion  of  tho  receipts  of  tbo  prisoner  for  labor 
in  prison  will  bo  paid  to  tbe  injured  party  for  iiidemuity  tbat  is  due  him." 

In  bis  preliminary  report  on  this  (lucstion  M.  P.  Armengol  Y.  Comet,  magistrate 
etc.,  ut  Ibircelona,  says : 

**l.  Tlir^  provisionM  of  law  which  prevail  iu  our  times  are  Insuflicient  in  practice 
to  cuublo  tbo  victim  of  tbe  ofl'ouse  to  obtain  indemnity.  To  obtain  indemnity  it  is 
uocr.sMiry  tbat  in  criminal  trials  tbe  court  should  determine  tho  amount  that  the  con- 
demned should  pay  to  the  victim  or  bis  heirs,  and  to  realize  the  same  should  issne 
a  ]iroccHH  (igaiiiHt  tbo  ]>ersou  considered  as  responsible,  as  receiver  or  accomplice,  to 
\trniu'.ei\  to  Noizn  bis  property,  jiorsonal  and  real. 

***2.  On  ]>r(>nouncing  Judgment,  if  the  condemned  is  solvent,  euongh  of  bis  goods 
will  bo  Hold  to  reali/o  tbo  funds  necesHary  to  pay  tho  judgment. 

*''A.  If  tlio  rondeniiicd  is  iuHolvont,  tho  damages  will  be  paid  out  of  tho  treasury  of 
fines  wbic'li  Hball  be  created  by  the  minister  of  justice.  All  fines  shall  go  into  this 
troasiiry,  and  the  state  sliall  be  reimbursed  by  tbo  receipts  for  the  prisoner's  labor." 

Til  is  last  sii^^gostion  is  a  novel  ono,  but  will  seldom,  if  ever,  bo  put  into  practice. 

M.  PriuH,  iuMj»cctor-goneral  of  tbo  ])risons  of  Belgium,  was  tho  author  of  a  lengthy 
preliminary  report  in  wbieh  lie  treated  the  subject  historically  and  philosophically, 
lie  showed  that  proceedings  for  eivil  damages  wero  provided  iu  most  ancient  times 
by  tho  (jrcoks  and  Komaiis  and  other  ancient  nations. 

'Mn  Kngland,*'  ho  says,  ''tbo  Hystem  of  indemnity,  due  to  Germanic  culture, 
existed  until  after  tho  Norman  invasion.  It  thou  received  a  special  form  of  appli* 
cation,  thanks  to  tho  organization  of  guilds,  tithings,  aud  hundreds,  associations 
rrsponsible  for  tho  eonduet  of  their  members." 

'•  In  Frane<«,  iu  former  times,  the  triumph  of  absolute  monarchy  rapidly  marked 
th(«  penal  system  with  its  strong  imprint  and  made  the  element  of  public  rights 
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prevail  over  private  rights.  In  the  meantime  the  only  legiAlativi*  monument  worthy 
of  attention,  the  only  general  penal  law  l>eforo  the  revolution — the  criminal  cinle  of 
1670 — maintained  the  distinction  between  piihlic  and  private  oftVnses.  public  pr\>«e- 
cation  and  private  complaint.  It  docidwl  that  in  case  of  capital  otVonsea  the  pnwoou- 
tion  will  take  place  notwithstanding  the  transactions  of  the  parties,  while  in  other 
cases,  in  matter  of  blows  without  serious  injuries — light  misdemeanors — if  the  parties 
settle  for  the  injuries  there  will  be  no  pn>secutiou  and  tho  settlement  will  Im> 
enforced.  Thus  even  under  Louis  XIV  it  appeared  oppix*8sive  to  pri>secuto  in  tho 
abstract  interests  of  society  when  the  private  intert^st  had  declared  itself  satisfied, 

'•  But  modem  penal  law  has  reversed  the  more  ancient  rule  giving  prefereuce  to 
the  public  prosecution  in  tho  inten^st  of  all." 

In  remedies  proposed,  M.  I*rins  finds  little  difficulty  in  securing  indemnity  iVom 
the  solvent  oiTender,  but  to  collect  from  tho  insolvent  bocomea  a  serious  problem. 

He  proposes  that  for  light  offeu'^cs  public  order  will  bo  sufficiently  protected  by  a 
conviction, •with  sentence  suspcndetl,  conditioned  on  the  obligation  to  repair  tho 
damage  done.  If  the  offender  pays  the  amount  fixed  by  the  coxirt  within  the  time 
named  in  tho  judgment,  then  imprisonment  will  be  avoided. 

For  graver  ofleuses  he  proposes  punishment  by  imprisonment  for  a  stated  time,  to 
be  followed  by  conditional  liberation  under  the  reservation  to  pay  in  a  timo  namod 
the  damages  assessed  bj'  the  court.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  reimprisonment  for  tho 
full  time  is  to  follow. 

Though  no  remedy  has  been  discovered  which  will  bo  effect ivo  in  all  cases,  and 
none  will  be,  yet  the  subject  is  one  worthy  the  attention  of  the  American  legislator, 
who,  it  is  possible,  may  bo  able  to  secure  tho  injured  party  further  protection  than 
he  can  now  obtain  through  civil  process  alone  for  private  damages. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   PRISON  LAUOR. 

The  fourth  question  of  Section  II  is  ono  that  has  long  been  considerotl  by  tho  prac- 
tical penologist:  Has  tho  prisoner  a  right  to  compensation  for  labor f  This  had  a 
lengthy  discussion  in  tho  section  and  in  tlio  general  assembly.  There  were  olovon  pre- 
liminary reports  from  a  great  diversity  of  countries.  M.  Stevens,  of  Belgium,  claimed 
that  tho  prisoner  owed  his  services  to  tho  State,  and  that  tho  State  owed  in  its  turn 
remuneration  to  the  i)risoner.  By  dividing  the  ])ay  into  disposable  and  reservablo 
tho  x>risouer  has  a  notion  of  saving.  In  paying  by  tho  piece  and  not  by  tho  day 
there  is  established  between  tho  convicts  a  classilleation.  The  dispoMublo  part  of 
his  pay  can  bo  used  in  ameliorating  his  regimen  and  the  ]>art  reserved  will  aMHist  in 
his  restoration  on  leaving  the  prison.  M.  Crdmioux  called  tho  attention  of  the  con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  the  French  code  (article  41)  admitH  explicitly  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  those  sentenced  to  correctional  punishment  iii  these  words:  "Tho 
products  of  the  work  of  each  i)risoner  under  correctional  punlKliincnt  shall  bo  applied 
l)artly  to  the  common  expenses  of  tho  ]»risoners."  The  uu»jority  of  tho  Hoelion,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  i)risoner  had  no  right  to  compensation.  M.  Fuibaruud  considered 
that  the  prison  could  only  care  for  itself,  as  the  expenses  wore  largo  and  tho  receipts 
unimportant.  In  tho  gonenil  assembly  tho  sentiment  was  divided,  but  nil  agreed 
that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  good  government  of  tho  prison  that  tho  etforts  of 
the  prisoner  should  be  recognized  by  compensation  or  gratuity  for  labor;  thatiirisoii 
work,  to  bo  reformatory,  should  bo  paid.  Several  of  tho  most  prominent  speakoni 
argued  that  tho  prison  labor  imposed  was  an  element  of  tho  punishment  os  much  as 
tlic  imprisonment,  and  that  if  we  admitted  the  convict  had  a  right  to  a  salary  it 
would  not  bo  going  far  to  recognize  he  had  a  right  to  indemnity  for  being  pluiU'd  in 
prison.  Labor  is  a  confiscation  of  the  energies  as  imprisonment  is  a  contlHcation  of 
liberty.  If  he  has  a  right  to  a  salary,  then  he  could  require  that  he  should  be  paid 
in  proportion  to  his  work.  There  should  be  rewards  for  work.  The  State  in  grnut- 
ing  tliem  docs  a  liberal  act,  but  does  not  execute  an  obligation,  and  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conclusion  of  tho  section  as  indorsed  by  tho  general  assembly. 
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This  qnestion  has  more  importauce  in  Enrope,  where  m  many  prisonB  a  small  pay- 
ment is  made  or  reward  given^  than  in  America,  where  the  practice  is  quite  limited. 

CUSTODY   OF   prisoners'   EARNINGS. 

Qnestion  1  of  the  second  section,  important  in  Karopo^  but  of  less  conseqaence 
here,  elicited  much  attention  from  the  congress :  Should  the  discharged  convict  con- 
trol his  euniings  f  There  were  tt^n  preliminary  reports,  from  Russia,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  England,  and  Firance.  All  speakers  deplored  the  squander- 
ing of  thoir  earnings  by  discharged  prisoners.  Three  systems  were  preiscnted.  The 
firnt  was  obligatory  patronage.  This  is  successfully  operated  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden.  In  Belgium  another  system  is]  adopted.  There  the  burgomaster  of  the 
place  where  the  discharged  convict  has  his  residence  has  charge  of  the  earnings 
where  they  exceed  70  francs.  If  below  that  amonnt  he  can  spend  it  freely.  If  a 
patronage  society  exists  in  the  place  it  is  to  have  preference  in  the  disposition  of  the 
money. 

A  third  system  is  one  which  authorizes  the  discharged,  with  the  approval  of  the 
administration,  to  choose  a  patron,  who  shall  receive  and  disburse  the  earnings. 

Each  system  had  its  advocates.  Several  warmly  indorsed  the  plan  of  intrusting 
the  funds  for  disbursement  to  postal  savings  banks,  claiming  they  could  better  regu- 
late the  tiiuo  and  amounts  of  payments.  It  was  objected  that  the  distribution  would 
be  automatic  and  not  reformatory.  It  was  urged  that  the  sending  part  of  their  eam- 
iugH  to  their  families  should  be  encouraged.  The  oonclnsions  show  that  by  some 
of  the  methods  named  there  shonld  be  a  trustee  for  the  disbursements  of  the  sav- 
ings of  the  discharged  ])ri8oner. 

THE   prisons   in   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Tbe  discussions  in  the  sections  and  general  assembly  continued  nine  days  and  cov- 
ered substantially  all  the  questions  of  the  programme  of  the  congress.  The  Amer- 
ican delegation  was  divided  in  its  attendance  at  the  various  sections  and  attended 
together  the  general  sessions  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Sorbonue,  occasionally  tak- 
ing part  in  the  discussions  in  the  sections  and  general  assembly.  The  American 
delegation  had  organized  by  making  tlie  veteran  penologist.  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff,  of 
Ohio,  its  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  of  Massachusetts,  secretary.  The 
delegation  had  frequent  meetings  to  decide  on  the  various  questions  which  came 
before  it  in  reference  to  the  congress.  It  was  deemed  proper  that  some  one  of  the  dele- 
gation should  present  brieily  before  the  general  assembly  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  prison  systems  in  the  United  States,  and  General  Brinkerhoff  waa 
considered  a  very  ]>roper  person  to  do  this.  His  address  before  the  general  assembly 
is  here  given  in  full : 

''Mr.  PuKsiDENT,  Ladies,  and  (iENTLEMKn:  The  secretary-general  of  the  congress, 
Dr.  Guillanme,  has  requested  me  to  give,  in  behalf  of  the  American  delegation,  an 
abstract  of  the  special  reformatory  methods  in  onr  country,  and  particularly  the 
Elmira  system,  which  is  being  adopted  in  our  States.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  three  great  ]>ri8on  systems  of  the  world  have  their  origin  in  America. 

*'l.  The  cellular  or  Pennsylvania  system,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  defended 
in  this  eon;;res8,  and  which  has  been  so  largely  developed  in  Enrope,  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Philadelphia  sixty  years  ago.  This  system  still  prevails  there  and  is 
administered  in  an  able  manner,  but  it  has  been  abandoned  in  all  other  prisons  of 
onr  country.  We  do  not  believe  in  it  except  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  in  other 
exceptional  cases. 

"2.  The  system  for  work  in  common  during  the  day  and  cellular  separation  at 
night  had  its  origin  in  the  State  ])risou  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  fifty  years  ago.  This  system 
is  substantially  universal  in  America  for  prisoners  condemned  for  a  term  of  years, 
for  life,  and  for  recidivists  and  incorrigibles. 
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''3.  The  Elmira  system  is  based  on  mdeterminate  sentence  and  conditional  lib- 
eration. This  liberation  is  known  by  the  term  of  '  conditional  discharge/  and  ia 
obtained  by  a  system  of  good  or  bad  marks  and  a  progressive  classification.  It  is 
only  applied  to  adults  nnder  30  years  of  age  and  to  those  convicted  for  the  first 
offense.  This  system  was  first  introduced  at  Elmira  in  1876  nnder  the  administration 
of  that  prince  of  prison  science,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  and  the  resnlts  obtained  have 
been  highly  satisfactory,  and  resnlts,  after  all,  are  the  only  proofs  of  the  excellence 
of  a  system. 

''  The  Elmira  prison  contains  1,200  prisoners,  which  is  400  more  than  a  reforma- 
tory should  have.  In  the  last  six  years  the  prison  has  had  on  an  average  over  800 
prisoners.  It  has  been  shown  after  a  conscientious  examination  that  82  ont  of  each 
100  discharged  prisoners  have  become  honest  and  respectable  citizens. 

"The  prisons  of  the  irnited  States  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Europe.  In 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  serving  ont  short  sentences,  the  arrested  awaiting  trial, 
and  discharged  prisoners,  England  and  Ireland  are  in  advance  of  ns;  but  in  other 
respects  we  do  not  fear  comparison,  and  in  some  we  are  in  the  advance.  In  Europe 
intimidation  and  repression  seem  to  be  dominating  ideas  toward  the  criminal  classes ; 
with  us  they  are  reform  and  prevention.  We  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  lex  tali- 
onis.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  nndor  the  conditions  then  existing,  this  system  may 
have  been  bettor;  but  to-day  we  live  inspired  by  the  lessons  of  the  Divine  Nazarene, 
who  said  that  love  and  not  hate  should  be  our  guide.  In  our  work  with  criminals 
we  have  in  view  the  protection  of  society,  but  all  punishment  inflicted  on  a  prisoner 
for  other  motives  is  considered  as  a  wrong  against  the  natural  rights  of  man.  We 
believe  in  intimidation  if  that  alone  can  protect  society.  In  the  Stat«  of  Ohio  if  a 
man  is  condemned  for  tlie  third  time  wo  consider  him  as  an  habitual  criminal  and 
sentence  him  for  life.  For  incorrigible  drunkards  we  have  enacted  a  law  giving  the 
judge  authority  for  the  first  offense  to  sentence  in  his  discretion ;  for  the  second  the 
penalty  is  double  the  first,  for  the  third  double  the  second,  and  for  the  fourth  impris- 
onment for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  conditional  liberation  in  case  of  good 
conduct.  Finally,  we  believe  that  reform  and  prevention  are  the  means  to  employ 
to  reduce  crime. 

"For  criminal  minors  we  have  reformatories,  generally  called  industrial  schoolSy 
from  whence  they  go  out  and  may  become,  on  the  average,  as  good  citizens  as  those 
who  go  from  the  common  schools.  But  above  all  we  believe  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
to  our  children  in  the  public  schools  an  educiition  which  trains  the  hand  and  heart 
as  well  as  the  head.  The  State  should  add  to  each  public  school  a  kindergarten  for 
children  below  6  years  of  age.  Do  this  and  the  number  of  criminals,  which 
increases  in  all  countries,  will  greatly  diminish  and  we  will  enter  a  better  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world. '' 

The  address  was  very  cordially  applauded. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Barrows,  an  American  official  delegate,  addressed  the  general 
assemldy  and  presented  some  interesting  details  on  the  probation  system  in  opera- 
tion in  his  country,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  conditional  sentence  system  in  vogue 
in  Europe.  The  idea  dates  from  1870  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where  they 
adopted  the  plan  to  release  certain  prisoners  conditionally  on  the  request  of  persoDS 
who  interested  themselves  in  their  behalf.  In  1878  the  State  took  the  place  of  these 
petitioners  and  enacted  a  law  providing  for  a  special  officer  attached  to  the  city  and 
town  courts,  who  was  named  by  the  president  of  the  court  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  They  are  known  as  *'  probation  officers."  They  make  an  inquiry 
when  a  person  is  arrested  as  to  his  antecedents  and  his  family,  his  occupation,  which 
incjuiry  is  made  rather  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  When  the  investigation  is  held  the 
trial  takes  place  and  the  judgment  is  pronounced.  The  sentence  can  be  pronounced 
at  the  expiration  of  the  probation,  or  even  before.  The  officer  is  a  true  assistant 
to  his  prot^g<^,  the  prisoner.  This  system  is  extended  to  habitual  drunkards.  The 
results  have  been  excellent,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Belgium,  where  the  number 
of  conditionally  convicted  recidivists  has  fallen  to  3  in  100.' 
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Mr.  Heyinan,  Mr.  Ayrcs,  and  Mr.  Poland,  of  the  United  States  delegation;  spoko  at 
different  times  in  Section  IV,  taking  advanced  grounds  in  reference  to  the  better 
methods  for  the  protection  of  children. 

Mr.  Randall,  one  of  the  United  States  oMcial  delegates,  had  x>resented  to  the  con- 
gress a  preliminary  report  on  the  subject  of  the  ''Forfeiture  of  parental  rights," 
especially  relating  to  the  practice  in  England  and  America  in  the  courts,  showing  the 
general  rule  adopted  in  both  countries.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  in  all 
countries,  and  hiis  been  considerably  discussed  in  the  Soci6t6  Gendrale  des  Prisons 
of  France  and  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  of  that  country.  Some  extracts 
will  be  made  from  the  report  in  the  discussions  of  the  fourth  division. 

•niK   CIUIJ)IUiN. 

As  stated  in  one  of  the  opening  addresses  of  tho  congress,  the  commission,  recog* 
nizing  tho  special  importance  of  problems  relating  to  dependent  and  delinquent 
children,  hud  added  a  new  section  to  the  programme,  to  be  known  as  Section  IV, 
relating  entirely  to  children.  The  great  interest  in  this  department  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  preliminary  reports,  eighty  in  all,  and  more  than  in  any  other  seotion. 
Among  the  writers  were  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and  celebrated  specialists. 
The  names  of  Bonjean,  Dcltrani-Scalia,  Rouselle,  Moldenhauer,  Voisin,  and  Joly  are 
mentioned  as  known  to  the  writer,  and  there  were  many  others  equally  distinguished. 
It  is  more  and  more  recognized  that  the  most  fi'uitful  field  for  prison  reform  lies  in 
preventing  paujierism  and  crime  by  the  care  and  education  of  exposed  dependent 
and  delinquent  children.  In  that  field  there  is  always  hope.  The  reform  of  pris- 
oners, the  supervision  of  discharged  prisoners  by  patronage  societies,  are  excellent 
works  in  their  Avay  and  will  always  bo  necessary,  for  there  always  will  be  criminals. 
But  the  highest  sociul  science  is  to  kcex)  ^^^  prison  population  down  to  the  lowest 
number  by  preventing  tho  young  from  becoming  criminals.  There  were  seven  pre- 
liminary rei)orts  on  the  second  question  of  Section  IV.  The  longest  report,  and  a 
very  able  one,  was  by  Dr.  Alex,  de  Moldenhauer,  judge  of  the  city  court  of  "War- 
saw, and  a  noted  writer  on  various  social  questions.  His  report  covers  about  one 
hundred  octavo  i)ages  and  was  very  thorough  in  the  history,  philosophy,  and  experi- 
ence in  child  saving.  The  whole  report  is  most  valuable  reading,  but  only  part  of 
his  conclusions  can  bo  given.     In  closing  he  recommends  congress  to  say  that: 

"Tho  congress,  in  continuation  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  tho  congresses  of 
Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  definitely  recognized  it  to  be  not  only  tho  right  but 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  i)ernicious  inlluonce  of  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians on  their  children  or  wards,  is  of  the  opinion  that  th6  right  of  guardianship  of 
tho  State  over  minors  should  replace  tho  guardianship  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
during  their  minority." 

This  he  applies  to  cases  whore  the  i>arcnts  or  guardians  have  been  convicted  oj^ 
capital  offenses,  or  for  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  or  for  certain  offenses  against 
the  children,  or  for  other  acts  i)roving  tho  p.irents  are  unworthy  or  incompetent  to 
perform  their  duties,  or  for  comidicity  with  their  children  in  crime,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  encourage  or  force  their  children  to  criminal  acts,  and  for  various  other 
and  somewhat  similar  reasons. 

In  one  resolution  ho  asks  the  congress  to  express  its  desire  that  for  all  minors  who 
come  in  question  and  for  wliom  tho  State  will  replace  the  parental  authority  there 
should  be  established  absolutely  distinct  institutions  for  each  class. 

Another  ho  roconmiends  is :  "  Tho  congress  expresses  tho  opinion  that  the  decision 
concerning  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights  and  the  substitution  of  guardianship 
by  the  State  of  minors  should  be  left  either  to  the  civil  or  criminal  courts  or  to  a 
court  cspeciaHy  established  for  tho  purpose." 

There  is  no  higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  M,  Felix  Voisin,  councilor  of 
the  court  of  appeals  and  member  of  the  superior  council  of  prisons.     One  of  the  pre- 
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liminary  reports  was  by  him.    It  is  brief,  but  comprehends  much.     Ho  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  French  statute  of  1889,  and  says: 

"It  is  evident  that  parents  who  excite,  favor,  or  facilitate  the  prostitution  op 
corruption  of  their  children  should  not  retain  any  parental  authority.  It  is  the 
same  if  they  are  convicted  as  authors  or  accomplices  of  a  crime  committed  on  their 
persons,  or  as  accomplices  of  a  crime  committed  by  them,  or  convicted  for  influenc- 
ing minors  into  debauchery;  they  are  unworthy  to  retain  the  right  of  parental 
authority  over  their  children  and  can  have  for  them  neither  affection  or  respect." 
He  says  further:  '^But  in  all  cases  where  the  law  of  July  24, 1889,  declares  the  for- 
feiture of  parental  rights  operative  there  should  bo  given  to  the  magistrates  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  parents  adjudged  incompetent  or  unworthy  the  right  of 
guardianship  of  their  children  and  to  confer  it  on  either  private  persons,  societies  of 
patronage,  or  public  assistance.  This  authority  in  the  courts  will  have  the  great 
advantage  of  rendering  more  frequent  actions  against  unworthy  parents,  an  end  we 
should  seek  to  attain.  It  imports  more  and  more  the  introduction  of  law  to  protect 
the  child,  to  place  it  properly  and  to  oppose  until  its  majority  a  legal  obst-acle  to  all 
interference  by  the  father  and  mother  in  the  education  provided  by  public  author- 
ity.'' In  another  place  he  says:  "The  right  to  deprive  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  guardianship  of  their  children  should  not  belong  to  the  criminal  or  correc- 
tional courts, but  to  the  civil  courts."  In  this  respect  he  says:  "My  views  have 
been  modified  very  little.  I  continue  to  remain  a  partisan  of  the  competency  of  the 
civil  courts." 

Dr.  Louis  Fuld,  advocate  of  Mayence,  was  the  author  of  a  report  on  this  question. 
After  treating  the  subject  at  length  and  with  ability,  ho  closes  with  these  words : 

"1.  When  the  x>!^^ntal  authority  is  declared  forfeited  the  legislature  can  estab- 
lish supervision  and  guardianship  by  the  State  over  the  parents  in  all  cases  where 
they  have  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  less  than  two  months  for  an  offense 
against  children. 

"2.  Upon  those  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  a  longer  period  for  a  crime  not 
against  children. 

"3.  Upon  those  who  by  an  immoral  life,  drunkenness,  passion  for  gambling,  bad 
treatment,  or  negligence  in  fulfilling  their  duties  to  their  children,  compromise  the 
moral  and  physical  good  or  safety  of  their  children." 

Another  preliminary  report  on  this  subject  was  by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  It 
was  a  brief  legal  treatise  on  the  English  and  American  chancery  practice  defining 
under  what  circumstances  the  courts  declare  the  parental  rights  forfeited  and  sub- 
stitute other  guardianship.  It  is  largely  made  up  from  citations  of  court  decisions. 
Translation  is  here  given  of  the  introductory  portion,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
English  and  American  rule: 

"For  a  hundred  years  the  English  and  American  courts  and  societies  devoted  to 
tie  study  of  social  questions  have  discussed  few  of  higher  importance  than  under 
what  circumstances  should  the  law  interfere  and  remove  the  child  from  its  parents. 
The  law  of  nature  clearly  indicates  that  in  its  infancy  the  child  should  remain  with 
its  parents,  receive  from  them  its  support  and  education,  and  during  this  time  should 
bo  under  parental  authority.  The  duration  of  this  time  and  the  limits  of  this  author- 
ity vary  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  different  nations.  But  in  general 
the  child  becomes  independent  at  the  age  of  reason.  The  civil  law  of  Rome  fixed 
the  age  at  25  years  after  having  passed  through  different  degrees  of  partial  emanci- 
pation. In  early  times  the  Anglo-Saxon  fixed  the  age  at  21  years.  During  the 
period  of  subjection  the  child  had  the  right  to  support,  good  treatment,  education, 
and  to  be  taught  a  trade  or  profession.  The  parent  had  also  the  right  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  child,  good  conduct,  and  labor  and  proceeds  of  labor.  Where  we  find 
these  family  relations  the  best  and  most  elevated  their  rights  and  duties  are  a  source 
of  happiness,  mutual  love,  obedience,  and  respect.  Is  not  this  mutual  attachment 
sufiieient  to  protect  the  child!    Yes,  with  humane  and  affectionate  parents. 
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"  But  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  parents  are  so  degraded  by  immoral  liyea, 
their  habits  and  evil  associations,  that  they  have  but  feeble  attachment  for  their 
children,  their  homes,  and  their  friends. 

''The  love  of  the  man  and  the  woman  for  the  frail  being  they  have  brought  into 
the  world  by  mutual  love  sanctified  by  marriage  is  a  love  which  has  its  origin  in  their 
very  existence  and  is  strong  and  enduring.  Those  parents  who  are  faithful  to  nature 
and  whom  evil  has  not  perverted,  sacrifice  their  time,  their  rest,  and  their  pleasure 
for  thin  object  of  their  supreme  affection  and  most  tender  solicitude,  and  for  them  all 
sacrifices  are  transformed  to  joys.  If  the  child  is  in  need  they  feel  it,  and  will  risk 
their  health  and  lives.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  clothed 
in  fine  apparel  or  in  rags,  parents  and  children  are  attached  to  each  other  by  indla- 
Boluble  affection.  Such  parents  do  not  abandon  to  others  the  child  given  them  by 
their  Creator  until  tUey  have  lost  all  hope.  The  reciprocal  love  of  parents  and 
children  forms  the  strongest  tie  which  can  attach  them  to  each  other  during  the 
minority  of  the  child.  A\nien  they  are  so  attached  no  law  is  needed  to  protect  the 
child. 

'<Xt  is  only  in  the  abnormal  family  state  that  the  law  need  intervene.  It  is  only 
where  the  parents,  corrupted  by  vice,  place  the  child  in  conditions  where  it  may  fall, 
as  they  have,  that  the  law  interposes  and  protects  the  child  and  society. 

''Moreover,  history  has  painted  in  vivid  colors  in  all  ages  that  the  natural  love  of 
many  parents  is  not  suflicient  to  prot-ect  children  against  ill-treatment.  There  are 
great  and  irreparable  wrongs  against  children ;  evils  which  they  nnfi^er  during  life 
and  for  which  the  parents  alone  are  responsible.  Some  bring  on  the  forfeiture  of 
parental  rightH,  while  others  tend  to  it.  There  is  bad  treatment  which  does  not  oome 
from  brutal  force  and  which  affects  the  child  in  high  and  low  conditions  alike.  The 
transmission  of  bad  blood  is  one.  The  father  whose  character  is  low,  brutal,  vicious, 
given  to  drink,  brings  into  the  world  malformed  childen,  feeble  in  mind,  incorrigi- 
ble, with  vicious  tendencies  to  depravity  and  crime.  In  giving  life  to  such  children 
the  father  commits  a  crime  not  known  to  law,  though  his  guilt  is  of  the  worst  kind. 

''Behold  the  contrast.  Over  the  fireside  where  reign  love,  labor,  and  happineee, 
law  has  no  need  to  exercise  control.  At  the  other  home,  where  vice,  hatred, 
debauchery,  and  crime  hold  their  saturnalias,  is  where  the  little  children  suffer. 
Victor  Hugo,  in  his  strong  language  says :  '  He  who  has  seen  the  suffering  of  men  has 
seen  nothing;  he  should  see  the  sufiering  of  women.  He  who  has  seen  the  suffering 
of  women  has  seen  nothing.    Ho  should  see  the  suffering  of  children.'  »     *     * 

"And  where  this  suffering  is  caused  by  the  parents  or  guardians,  law  comes  with 
humanity  to  protect  the  child.  It  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  have  another 
home  and  parents  by  adoption.  It  is  no  trifling  thing  to  pronounce  the  forfeiture  of 
parental  rights — rights  founded  in  nature,  profoundly  implanted  in  our  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  being.  But  this  forfeiture  does  not  come  from  bad  treatment 
alone.  In  some  cases  the  poverty  of  the  parents  renders  them  absolutely  incapable 
of  supporting  their  family.  They  can  not  for  a  long  time  supply  the  wants  of  the 
child,  and  it  becomes  a  public  charge,  and  is  taken  by  the  public  authorities  and  placed 
until  majority  in  another  family.  In  this  manner  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights 
occurs,  and  generally  in  America  the  forfeiture  is  not  revoked. 

'*The  courts  of  ai)peal  in  England  and  America  have  often,  for  many  years,  decided 
many  cases  concerning  the  respective  rights  of  parents  and  child.  The  arguments 
presented  by  the  advocates  and  the  learned  opinions  of  the  judges  have  shown  pro- 
found researches  touching  the  principles  and  precedents  of  law  and  equity,  as  well 
as  a  philosophic  study  on  the  natural  relations  of  the  parties.  The  written  opinions 
handed  down  by  the  judges  reflect  the  humane  tendency  of  the  age  and  have  given 
credit  to  such  judges — a  credit  which  does  honor  to  their  spirit  and  sentiments. 
The  tendencies  of  the  courts  and  of  the  legislature  have  been  to  modify  and  soften 
the  rigor  of  former  ideas,  methods,  and  precedents.  *  *  *  if  -^^  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  race  we  will  find  that  the  chief  or  king  is  as  absolute  in  his  reign  over 
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the  people  as  the  father  is  absolnte  master  in  his  family.  The  progressive  sentiment 
of  modem  times  has  diminished  absolutism  in  the  State  and  family.  People  and 
children  gradually  bnt  surely  attain  the  possession  of  their  natural  rights.    •     •    • 

"The  English  chancery  courts  were  conservative  and  did  not  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  parents  except  in  oases  of  their  gross  misconduct  and  where 
such  misconduct  directly  affected  the  future  of  the  child.  If  the  fault  did  not  affect 
the  child  it  was  not  considered.  If,  however,  this  misconduct  gravely  affected  the 
good,  the  happiness,  and  the  future  of  the  child,  if  contact  with  the  father  exposed 
him  to  moral  contamination,  or  if  the  company  of  the  father  isolated  the  child  and 
deprived  him  of  his  natural  society,  the  court  interfered  and  placed  the  child  in 
charge  of  another.  *  *  *  Modem  civilization,  thanks  to  its  elevated  moral  influ- 
ences and  Christian  spirit,  and  to  the  general  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge,  has 
softened  manners  and  has  influenced  the  courts  of  law  and  chancery  and  the  legis- 
lature."    •     *     * 

Without  quoting  the  article  in  full,  it  will  answer  to  include  only  that  part  giving 
the  American  rule  as  follows : 

"The  right  of  the  State  to  take  care  of  its  children  has  always  been  exercised 
with  great  fitness,  and  above  all  where  the  good  of  the  child  requires  it  the  courts 
will  frequently  interfere  to  protect  the  young  child.  *  *  *  In  cases  of  this  kind 
the  court  wiU  inquire  into  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  then  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  will  decide  which  of  the  parties  the  child  shall  bo  confided  to,  and 
if  it  appear  that  neither  should  have  it,  because  of  incapacity  for  caring  for  it,  the 
court  will  confide  it  to  some  other  person  who  will  be  proper  to  bring  it  up.  The 
court  will  take  into  consideration  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  will  place  it  where 
it  will  have  better  care  than  with  its  father  and  mother.  *  *  *  Following  the 
English  and  American  practice,  but  making  it  more  certain  and  binding  by  enacting 
it  in  a  statute,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  a  radical  measure.  Under  this  law  the 
right  of  custody  by  the  father  or  guardian  may  be  declared  invalid  in  the  following 
cases:  First,  by  a  decree  of  the  court;  second,  in  divorce  cases,  where  the  custody  of 
the  children  is  confided  to  the  father  or  to  the  mother  or  to  a  third  party ;  third,  by 
the  court  of  probate  in  legal  proceedings  on  account  of  alleged  ill-treatment;  fourth, 
by  proceedinj;:s  in  the  same  court  relative  to  dependent  children.  In  either  of  the 
above  instances  tho  child  may  be  admitted  to  the  State  public  school  for  dependent 
children." 

It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  ])aper  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  of  even 
the  more  important  questions.  It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  discussions  showed  a 
general  progress  throughout  the  world  in  prison  reform  and  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Especial  testimony  in  this  respect  came  from  Japan,  America,  Germany, 
Sweden,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  in  the 
general  asHcmbly  showing  the  advance  in  prison  construction  aud  management  and 
the  perfection  reached  in  Japan. 

In  Europe  there  is  yet  much  imprisonment  in  common,  but  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  congress  favored  cellular  separation.  The  new  prisons  of  Europe  are  cellular, 
but  mainly  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  principle  of  conditional  liberty  was 
generally  approved.  The  sentiment  of  the  congress  on  the  various  questions  can  be 
found  in  the  conclusions.  Where  there  was  great  difierence,  the  divisions  submitted 
questions  to  a  special  commission  which  reported  to  the  section  and  was  then  adopted. 
The  diGTerence  in  views  at  times  was  quite  marked.  Many  of  these  questions  related 
to  matters  more  European  than  American,  owing  to  the  difference  in  conditions. 

But  mainly  they  were  of  universal  import.  Charity  for  the  feeble,  education  and 
not  imprisonment  for  children,  placing  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  homes, 
separate  and  humane  imprisonment  for  women,  seeking  ways  to  dry  up  the  sources 
of  crime,  poverty,  abandonment,  occupied  very  much  the  thoughts  and  discussions. 
Pardon,  reprimand,  and  suspension  for  the  first  offense,  labor,  rewards,  patronage, 
visits,  and  means  to  prevent  the  squandering  of  earnings  were  very  much  discussed. 
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There  vraa  much  appeal  to  private  initiative,  the  pruanliauship  of  earuings,  libraries 
for  prisons,  alcoholism,  disposition  of  mendicants,  etc.  Indemnity  to  the  injured 
party,  the  forfeiture  of  parental  rights,  the  idcntilication  of  prisoners  Tvere  also  qaite 
fally  discussed.  In  the  brief  time  given  each  question  the  discussions  J^ero  oftea 
hurried,  and  being  in  four  divisions,  when  congress  came  into  general  sessions  many 
who  did  not  hear  the  first  debates  were  unprepared.  Under  theso  circumstances  it 
is  remarkable  that  conclusions  were  reached  in  such  good  form  and  with  such  sub- 
stantial unanimity.  This  was  cfiected  largely  by  the  ability  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  sections  and  their  accomplished  secretaries,  as  well  as  by  others  in  the  general 
assembly. 

As  a  whole,  the  ten  days'  work  of  specialists  coming  from  twenty-six  different 
countries  with  varied  ideas  and  customs,  tlie  conclusions  of  the  congress  are  remark- 
able for  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  their  adoption,  for  their  maturity  of  thought^ 
scientiiic  correctness,  and  conservatism.  The  proceedings,  when  published  in  full, 
will  bo  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  penology.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  they  will  not  appear  in  the  English  language.  The  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Congress  has  done  well,  and  we  shall  exjMct  as  much  irom  the  sixth  in  1900  in 
Belgium. 

THE  CLOSIXG  WOBDS. 

M.  Dnflos,  the  able  chief  of  the  French  prison  administration  and  first  president 
of  the  congress,  presided  at  the  last  session,  and  in  declaring  the  close  of  the  fifth 
congress  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Ladiks  and  Gentlemen  :  We  have  reached  the  close  of  our  labors.  Within  ten 
days  very  much  has  been  accomplished.  Thirty  questions  were  comprised  in  our 
programme.  All  have  been  studied  with  great  care.  Tliey  have  given  rise  to  learned 
and  most  profound  discussions,  not  only  in  the  sections,  but  also  in  the  general 
assembly.  The  result  is  truly  remarkable.  Notwithstanding  the  visits  to  institu- 
tions and  excursions  organized  for  our  foreign  colleagues;  notwithstanding  the  art 
attractions  of  Paris,  which  took  away  many  at  times  from  our  sessions,  we  have  had 
the  high  satisfaction  to  show  an  assiduity  and  tenacity  for  work  most  commendable 
and  satisfactory. 

"  These  results,  I  aflirm,  have  exceeded  our  hopes.  No  programme  so  extensive 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  a  congress.  We  may  regret  without  decreasing  our  zeal 
that  some  of  theso  questions  should  bo  referred  to  the  Sixth  International  Congress. 
Theso  regrets  your  ardor,  your  ability,  and  the  clearness  of  the  thoughts  presented 
have  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wo  have  a  right  to  be  i)roud  of  such  results,  to  rejoice 
greatly,  not  only  because  we  know  we  have  done  our  duty,  but  abovo  all  because  the 
example  given  here  proves  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  congress;  because  this 
example  is  the  shining  confirmation  of  your  power  for  good,  for  progress,  for  reform, 
justice,  and  peace ;  because,  after  tlie  achievement  of  such  work,  the  success  of  the  next 
congress  can  not  l)o  doubted.  You  have  proved  yourselves  gold  and  that  nothing  is 
impossible  with  men  whom  the  love  of  science  animates,  to  whom  faith  gives  strength 
which  overcomes  obstacles  with  the  light  which  radiates,  warms,  and  vivifies. 

"In  the  meantime  we  must  separate,  after  ten  days  devoted  to  labor  in  sessions 
during  which  an  admirable  exchange  of  ideas  has  taken  i)lace,  with  leisura  moments 
for  social  conference,  to  revive  old  friendships  and  form  new  ties,  and  giving  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  Kceingmen  belonging  to  twenty-five  different  nations  march- 
ing hand  in  Iiand,  united  by  the  same  thoughts,  lighted  by  the  same  fiame,  defending 
with  ardor,  with  vivacity,  difl'erent  opinions,  but  having  only  one  object. 

"It  is  not  without  heaviness  of  heart  that  I  see  you  about  to  leave  us.  We  hope 
that  you  will  carry  with  you  a  lasting  memory  of  your  sojourn  here;  that  you  go 
with  the  conviction  that  you  leave  in  Paris  sincere  and  devoted  friends.  At  times 
turn  your  eyes  toward  us,  listen  in  the  direction  of  Franco  and  you  will  hear  the 
beatings  of  our  hearts;  you  will  see  across  the  space  our  arms  extended  to  you  as 
though  you  said,  'Friends,  depend  on  us,  believe  in  our  unchangeable  friendship;  we 
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Tvill  soon  be  together  again  to  attempt  again  our  generous  efforts.  Our  thoughts  do 
not  leave  you.    The  tics  which  hind  us  are  those  which  can  not  break  nor  loosen.^ 

"No^  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  adieu  that  we  utter  now.  The  Belgian 
Government,  by  its  eminent  and  sympathetic  representative,  M.  de  Latour,  haa 
informed  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission  that  it  tenders  its  hospitality  in 
1900  to  the  Sixth  lutomatioual  Prison  Congress.  The  international  commission  has 
replied  gratefully  to  this  friendly  and  gracious  appeal.  This  manifestation  was 
acceptable  to  all  the  nations  represented  in  the  commission.  I  raised  my  hand  with 
all  my  colleagues,  regretting,  as  a  Frenchman,  that  I  could  not  vote  twice  for  the 
proposition.  Brussels  is  not  too  far  from  Paris,  and  wo  hope  that  the  congress  of 
Brussels  Avill  be  an  occasion  for  our  foreign  friends  to  come  to  Paris  to  assist  in  the 
festivals  of  labor,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  arts  that  the  Government  of  the 
i'rench  Republic  prepares  for  the  close  of  the  century. 

'*  An  revoir,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  offer  for  your  country,  your  familieSi 
for  all  that  is  dear  to  you,  our  most  sincere  and  affeotionate  wishes. '^ 

C02?CLU8IOXS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 
SECTION  I. — PENAL   LEGISLATION. 

QueatioH  1. 

1.  Recidivism  may  be,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  general,  special,  or 
subordinate  to  the  condition  of  the  times. 

2.  Its  repression  should  be  combined : 

«  With  the  progressive  increase  of  penalties,  except 

h  In  the  infliction  of  a  more  severe  x>enalty  for  professional  criminals. 

3.  The  courts  can  not  prejudice  the  first  of  these  rules,  because  it  recognises  the 
existence  of  exceptional  extenuating  circumstances,  by  an  express  decision.  There 
should  bo  fixed  by  law  a  special  minimum  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  short  sentences. 

4.  In  the  second  case  the  law  should  fix  the  number  of  convictions  from  which  the 
courts  could  decide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  convictions  and  the  degree  of 
perversity,  whether  the  oftender  is  a  criminal  by  profession. 

Question  S. 

Trans]>ortation,  under  its  various  forms,  with  the  improvements  already  realized 
and  those  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  has  its  utility,  either  for  the  execution  of  long 
punishments  for  great  crimes  or  for  the  repression  of  habitual  criminals  and  obsti- 
nate recidivists. 

Qne&iion  S, 


V 


1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  incapacity  which  afiects  an  individual  by  reason  of  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  for  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  conunon  law  should  follow 
him  with  legal  effect  into  all  countries. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  native  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  at  common 
law  abroad  should  be  liable  in  his  own  country  to  the  same  forfeitures,  incapacity, 
and  ])rohibition  as  he  would  if  convicted  there.  In  the  present  state  of  international 
law  the  congress  does  not  request  that  the  forfeitures,  incapacity,  and  prohibitions 
be  the  direct  result  of  the  foreign  sentence,  but  that  it  be  pronounced  in  consequence 
of  a  special  act  by  the  court  of  the  country  of  the  delinquent. 

3.  The  judge  may  consider,  in  fixing  the  penalty,  convictions  pronounced  abroad, 
when  the  new  violation  has  been  committed  on  the  territory  of  the  delinquent. 

Queaiion  4. 

1.  Penal  legislation  should  consider  more  than  it  has  formerly  the  necessity  of 
securing  redress  for  the  injured  party. 


i 
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2.  When  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  civil  action  for  indemnity  shall  be 
estahlished,  he  can  not  he  reqnired  to  pay  costs.  The  plaintiff  who  has  only  joined 
his  action  to  that  hronght  by  the  public  minister  could,  oven  if  it  fails,  be  only 
adjudged  to  pay  the  costs  arising  from  his  interventioD. 

3.  The  aid  of  the  court  could  be  extended  to  the  injured  party  before  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  public. 

4.  The  public  minister,  in  case  of  correctional  or  criminal  prosecutions,  will  be  held 
to  submit  without  expense  to  the  court  the  request  for  redress  for  the  injured  party, 
saving  the  right  of  the  public  minister  to  talce,  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
the  request,  such  conclusions  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  correct. 

5.  The  indemnity  to  the  party  injured  will  be  secured  by  a  general  lien  on  the  per- 
sonal and  real  estate  of  the  person  convicted,  and  this  lien  will  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  public  treasury  for  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution. 

6.  Congress  decides  that  it  takes  into  very  serious  consideration  the  propositions 
which  have  been  submitted  in  reference  to  allowing  the  party  injured  a  portion  of 
the  earnings  received  by  the  convict  during  his  imprisonment,  or  to  constitute  a 
special  fund  of  fines  out  of  which  aid  shall  be  accorded  to  the  party  injured ;  bnt 
estimating  that  the  congress  does  not  have  sufficient  data  for  the  present  solution  of 
these  questions,  it  decides  to  postpone  the  more  profound  study  of  the  same  to  the 
next  international  congress. 

Question  6. 

1.  The  dual  is  a  scientific  and  rational  division. 

2.  It  is  not  proposed  to  request  the  States  which  have  adopted  it  to  abandon  it. 

3.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  establish  a  correlative  between  the  classifications  of  viola- 
tions and  jurisdiction.  To  arrive  at  this  correlation  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
first  class  of  violations  under  the  names  of  minor  misdemeanors,  major  misdemean- 
ors, and  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  tripartite  division  has  a  practical  character 
which  justifies  its  maintenance. 

Question  G, 

1.  In  penal  cases  the  application  of  admonition  by  the  judge  and  the  suspension 
of  sentence  lead  to  identical  results,  and  consequently  it  is  useless  to  add  the  system 
of  admonition  to  that  of  suspension  of  sentence. 

2.  Legislation  which  recognizes  in  the  courts  the  authority  to  suspend  sentence 
for  first  offenses  in  cases  of  short  convictions  contains  the  best  known  provisions. 

SECTION  II. — PENITENTIARY  QUESTIONS. 

Question  1, 

It  would  be  of  great  value  to  reach  a  prompt  international  arrangement  relative 
to  the  unification  of  anthropometric  proceedings. 

Question  S. 

1.  It  is  right  and  necessary  to  provide  in  the  regulations  different  prison  arrange- 
ments for  women  and  men,  as  much  in  a  physical  as  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point 
of  view. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  in  the  regulations  arrangements  mitigating  the  dis- 
ciplinary regime  and  ameliorating  the  diet  regimen  for  women. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  institute  special  establishments  or  special  quarters  for  mothers. 

QuesHon  3. 

Manual  labor  should,  as  a  general  regulation,  be  made  obligatory  for  all  punish- 
ments by  imprisonment. 
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Question  4. 

The  priHoner  has  uo  right  to  oompenHation  for  labor.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  reward  the  prisoner  for  such  labor. 

Question  5. 

Without  discnssing  prison  systems  in  this  respect,  the  congress  considers  that  it  is 
not  desirable  that  compensation  to  prisoners  be  very  fireely  extended. 

Question  6, 

1.  A  regnlation  posted  in  a  prison  shonld  provide  for  the  principal  violations  and 
indicate  the  ditierent  penalties. 

2.  The  punishment  should  be  pronounced  after  a  thorough  examination  and  after 
having  heard  the  prisoner. 

3.  The  sentence  should  state  how  hmg  the  ])uni8hment  is  to  continue. 

Question  7. 

In  the  interest  of  general  discipline  and  reformation,  at  first  the  selection  should 
be  made  from  the  worst. 

Quetftion  S. 

1.  In  estimating  the  duration  of  punishment  for  the  criminal  insane  there  should 
be  estimated  the  timi^  during  which 

(a)  They  are  confined  in  special  asylums  of  the  prison  administration; 

(b)  They  are  transferred  to  insane  asylums,  properly  called. 

2.  If  legislati(m  accords  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  imprisonment  fixed  by  the  sen- 
tence,  on  condition  that  the  time  be  passed  in  a  cell,  the  congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  criminal  insane  should  continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  advantage,  even 
though,  during  his  insanity,  he  will  have  been  remitted  to  the  regimen  in  common. 

Question  9. 
Labor  and  not  gymnastics  should  maintain  the  ability  of  prisoners  to  work. 

KKCTION   UI. — PREVENTIVE   MEASURES. 

Question  /. 

1.  It  is  desirable  that  the  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  sliould  not  have  the  free  dis- 
posal of  his  earnings. 

2.  Congress  expresses  the  view  that  the  earnings  of  the  discharged  prisoner  should 
bo  confided  each  time  as  its  importance,  the  morality  of  the  discharged,  or  other 
circumstances  justify,  either  to  a  savings  bank  or  an  ofticial  of  the  place  where  he 
locates,  or  to  a  i)atrouage  society  offering  all  the  necessary  guaranties,  or  to  persons 
approved  by  the  administration,  t<:»  be  paid  to  him  after  his  presumed  wants  are 
known. 

3.  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  preference  should  be  given  to  patronage  societies. 

Question  f . 

1.  Schools  should  bo  organized,  to  serve  equally  the  prisoner  awaiting  trial,  the 
convicted  illiterate,  and  those  who  already  possess  limited  education.  This  school 
should  not  only  ]»rocure  them  the  knowledge  they  need,  but  shonld  also  furnish  » 
moral  training,  which,  without  wounding  the  denominational  belief  of  any  prisoner, 
shonld  be  imbued  with  religious  spirit — the  indispensable  element  of  reformation. 

2.  The  libraries,  having  equally  for  their  principal  object  the  instruction  and  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoner,  should  be  organized  in  the  same  spirit.    They  shonld  contain. 
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besides  divers  religious  and  moral  works,  interestiug  works — books  of  travel,  respect- 
able stories,  illustrated  publicatious,  such  as  pictorial  magazines,  etc.  It  is  for 
the  administration  to  establish  the  libraries.  At  the  same  time,  the  assist-ance  of 
individuals  or  associations  can  be  accepted,  especially  to  procure  for  foreign 
convicts  books  written  in  their  language.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  exchange  of 
books  and  other  publications  may  bo  recommended  between  other  countries  and  the 
administration. 

3.  It  is  proper  to  put  in  the  hands  of  prisoners  a  8i>ecial  weekly  publication,  which 
shall  be  edited  by  the  administration. 

Qit&iiion  3. 

1.  Asylums  or  special  quarters  should  bo  provided  for  the  confinement  of  the 
insane,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  tho  court,  who  have  been  prosecuted  and 
acquitted  by  reason  of  their  mental  condition. 

2.  Tho  discharge  of  the  insane  from  tho  asylum  should  be  authorized  by  the  court, 
the  administration,  and  the  physician  of  the  institution. 

Question  4. 

1.  Society  has  tho  right  to  take  steps  for  its  preservation,  even  coercive,  against 
beggars  and  vagabonds.  With  tbis  right  it  has  the  duty  to  organize,  in  a  reason- 
able waj',  public  charity,  private  aid,  and  patronage. 

2.  Vagabonds  and  beggars  should  be  treated  according  to  the  circumstances^ 
whether 

(a)  Diseased  or  infirm  paupers; 

(&)  Beggars  or  accidental  vagabonds; 

(c)  Beggars  or  professional  vagabonds. 

The  first  should  be  aided  if  unablo  to  earn  their  living.  The  second,  relieved  by 
public  or  private  charity,  should  bo  placed  in  refuges  or  charity  stations,  well 
organized,  where  work  shall  bo  obligatory.  Tho  third  should  be  the  object  of  severe 
repression  and  of  a  nature  to  prevent  recidivation. 

3.  The  most  elTicient  measure  against  these  professionals  is  prolonged  imprison- 
ment, in  virtue  of  tho  order  of  the  court,  in  special  workhouses.  Tho  prisoners 
should  be  liberated  in  conse(iuenco  of  their  reformation  or  if,  on  reclassification,  their 
detention  appears  to  bo  no  longer  necessary.  Labor  in  the  workhouses  should 
be  supervised,  not  only  as  a  means  of  repression,  but,  above  nil,  to  assist  in  reclass- 
ification. 

Question  5. 

1.  Tho  congress,  impressed  with  the  increasing  progress  of  alcoholism,  of  which 
the  principal  cause  is  in  tho  consumption  of  nonrectified  alcohols  or  artificially  com- 
l)08ed  drinks,  the  influence  of  which  manifests  itself  in  the  increase  of  crime,  pre- 
sents tho  ojvinion  that  to  combat  this  scourge  public  authority  and  private  associa- 
tions should  unite  for  preventive  and  therapeutic  measures. 

2.  Among  tho  preventive  measures  tho  congress  recommends,  on  one  side,  tho  regu- 
lation of  drink  houses,  tho  limitation  of  their  number,  tho  reduction  of  hygienic 
drinks,  tho  rectification  of  alcohols;  and  on  tho  other  side,  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  temperance  leagues  in  institutions  to  influence  the  manners  and  - 
hahits  of  inmates. 

3.  In  a  therapeutic  point  of  view  each  country  should  create  inebriate  asylums,  in 
which  labor  should  bo  largely  organized,  their  number  to  be  regulated  by  tho  ine- 
briate population  in  each  section. 

4.  The  admission  to  inebriate  asylums  should  bo  regulated  by  the  legislature, 
whether  tho  inebriate  himself  applies  for  treatment,  or  has  been  convicted  for  mis- 
demeanors incited  by  intoxication,  or  because  his  habitual  intoxication  has  become  a 
j)eril  to  himself  and  the  safety  of  others.  Tho  discharge  from  such  asylums  should 
also  bo  regulated  by  law. 
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SECTION  IV. — QUESTIONS   KEIATI^'E  TO   CIIILDREX. 

Question  1, 

It  is  proper  to  fix  tbo  limit  of  ponal  minority  at  the  ago  of  18  years,  on  condition 
that  children  committed  to  a  reformatory  educational  institution  over  16  years  of 
ago  shall  not  ho  placed  with  the  younger  children. 

Question  2, 

1.  In  cases  where  the  courts  have  jurisdiction  to  declare  the  parental  authority 
forfeited  it  should  dej^rive  the  parents  of  their  guardianship  and  substitute  other 
guardianship  in  its  stead. 

2.  The  civil  jurisdiction  is  that  of  the  common  law  to  decide  on  questions  afifecting 
tho  guardianship  of  minors.  But  courts  of  repression  trying  cases  showing  the 
uiiworthincss  of  tho  parents  have  power  to  declare  the  parental  right  of  guardian- 
ship forfeited. 

Questions  3  and  4. 

1.  Children  brought  into  court  can,  according  to  their  age,  the  nature  of  the  acts  for 
which  they  have  been  arrested,  and  tho  extent  of  their  discernment,  be  sent  to  estab- 
lishments, public  or  private,  having  either  a  charitable,  preservative,  or  reformatory 
character.  Children  under  12  years  should  always  be  sent  to  houses  of  preservation. 
Children  convicted  should  be  sent  to  institutions  or  special  quarters. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  tho  name  given  to  these  establishments  be  not  of  a  nature  to 
prejudice  the  future  of  tho  children. 

3.  It  belongs  to  tho  judical  authority  to  decide  whether  the  child  shall  bo  placed 
under  administrative  guardianship.  The  selection  of  the  regimen,  if  there  be  any, 
and  any  alterations  in  it  belong  to  the  authority  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
child. 

4.  The  response  to  the  question  of  recidivism  was  referred  to  the  first  section  of 
tho  congress.  That  in  reference  to  the  conditional  liberation  of  minors  was  referred 
to  tho  second  section. 

5.  A  conditional  discharge  Bhould  be  granted  in  all  casesT  where  the  child  shall 
have  received  a  school  and  professional  education  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
administration,  and  provided  that  it  be  shown  that  the  child  will  be  under  contin- 
ued supervision,  that  it  will  be  assured  of  work,  and  that  it  will  be  provided  with 
all  material  and  moral  needs. 

G.  To  prevent  children  from  becoming  vagabonds  or  beggars,  it  is  necessary  (1) 
to  deprive  unworthy  parents  of  the  right  to  bring  them  up  and  to  punish  promoters 
of  mondicity;  (2)  to  aid  respectable  but  incomiMjtent  parents  in  supervising  their 
children  sufficiently  to  fulfill  their  mission,  (a)  in  the  strict  application  of  the  school 
laws,  {h)  in  instituting  creches,  asylums,  or  maternal  schools;  (3)  to  off*er  to  orphan 
or  abandoned  youth  the  means  to  avoid  vagabondage  and  mendicity  in  receiving 
tliem  into  special  temporary  work  asylums  without  treating  them  as  delinquents, 
vagabonds,  or  voluntary  beggars. 

7.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  tho  condition  of  the  vagabond  or  mendicant  child  is 
attributable  to  tho  fault  or  negligence  of  those  who  have  authority  over  him,  they 
should  bo  prosecuted  and  imprisoned,  with  fine  and  the  removal  of  their  civil  rights, 
or  with  one  of  tlicso  penalties  only,  but  without  prejudice  to  parental  authority  or 
removal  of  the  guardianship. 

8.  In  this  case,  and  after  the  organization  of  preventive  measures,  the  parents 
guilty  of  not  having  watched  over  the  child  can  bo  declared,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
responsible  for  the  expenses  of  guardianship  and  the  education  of  the  minors. 

0.  Lodging  houses  and  public  houses  which  give  in  a  permanent  or  temporary 
mannc^r  asylum  to  minors  for  the  i>urposes  of  debauchery  should  be  condemned  to 
correctional  punishment.  For  the  second  offense  the  closing  of  the  establishment 
should  be  ordered  by  the  court,  and  this  should  be  obligatory  in  case  of  recidivists. 
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Question  5, 

The  leading  feature  of  a  rational  physical  education  should  be  professional  work, 
and  especially  agricultural  labor  outdoors,  for  both  sexes. 

Question  6, 

1.  When  the  child  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State,  or  when  adminis- 
trative guardianship  has  been  ordered,  such  guardianship  should  be  during  minority. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  a  minor  has  been  convicted  he  should  be  placed  under  admin- 
istrative guardianship  until  his  civil  majority. 

3.  lu  both  cases  a  decision  of  the  court  could  terminate  this  guardianship  wheo 
the  authorties  have  ascertained  that  the  education  of  the  child  is  completed. 

Question  7. 

Children  placed  under  administrative  guardianship,  or  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  can  only  be  efficiently  supervised  by  patronage  societies. 

Question  8, 

1.  The  enticing  away  by  solicitation  or  fraud  for  prostitution,  the  employment  of 
the  same  means  to  compel  a  woman  even  of  age  to  surrender  herself  to  prostitution, 
should  be  severely  repressed  with  increase  of  penalty  in  case  of  recidivists. 

2.  There  should  be  requested  a  conference  of  delegates  of  Governments  to  take 
international  measures  against  white  slavery. 

3.  The  best  methods  to  suppress  the  prostitution  of  minors  are — 
(a)  To  raise  the  age  of  consent  to  15  years. 

(5)  To  increase  the  number  of  reform  schools,  asylums,  refuges,  or  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  kind  for  female  minors  who  have  become  immoral. 

4.  Recognizing  the  influence  of  religious  education  on  public  morality,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rcHpcct  the  important  r61e  in  which  it  has  always  been  held. 

5.  Every  minor  of  both  sexes  less  than  18  years  of  age  found  in  a  habitual  state 
of  prostitution  shall  be  taken,  after  instruction  or  in([uiry,  before  the  court,  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances,  will  order  its  return  to  its  parents  or  its  committal 
until  majority  to  a  correctional  institution,  educational  or  reformatory,  or  to  such 
respectable  family  as  shall  be  designated. 

6.  The  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  regulating  prostitution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  next  congress. 

7.  The  congress  expresses  the  opinion  that  with  the  least  delay  possible  there 
should  be  established  between  the  different  States,  and  more  especially  in  the  frontier 
regions  of  frontier  States,  international  patronage  relations  for  young  discharged 
prisoners  and  abandoned  children. 

8.  This  international  patronage  should  be  not  only  to  aid  the  young  and  super- 
Tised  children,  but  above  all  to  watch  over  and  promptly  direct  them  to  their  own 
country  and  to  place  them  with  patronage  societies  there. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LETTEKS  OF  RABBI  AKIBAH,  OE  THE  JEWISH  PRIMER 
AS  IT  WAS  USED  m  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TWO  THOU- 
SAND YEARS  AGO.» 


PREFACE  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

ThiH  article  is  iiit4?restiiig  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  odncation  as  showing  the 
pains  taken  in  Hebrew  education  to  find  a  spiritual  sense  to  all  natural  and  artificial 
objects.  Europeans  and  Americans  are  content  to  re(iuiro  their  children  to  study 
the  alphabet  and  master  it  as  a  mechanical  affair.  The  Hebrew  is  of  all  i>eoples  the 
one  chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  ponder  most  carefully  the  spiritual  sense  of 
nature  and  human  life.  It  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  Hebrew 
education  would  show  some  of  the  devices  by  which  the  directive  power  of  that 
wonderful  people  should  manifest  its  sleepless  care  over  the  culture  of  the  spiritual 
sense. 

The  lesson  of  the  history  of  education  of  all  peoples  is  this  demonstration  of  the 
constant  alertness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  national  spirit  in  looking  to  its  own  preser- 
vation. The  Chinese  lay  immense  stress  upon  the  mere  verbal  memory,  teaching 
the  etiquette  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  child  has  all 
of  his  habits  of  thought  trained  in  the  direction  of  the  observance  of  family  eti- 
quette. He  learns  to  respect  and  obey  his  elder  brother,  his  father  and  mother,  and 
the  officers  of  the  State.  He  learns  to  protect  those  who  depend  in  like  manner 
upon  him.  This  comes  out  in  every  phjise  of  Chinese  education.  The  culture  peoples 
that  have  contributed  to  our  civilization,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews, 
furnished  still  stronger  illustrations  of  this  principle.  The  Greeks  contributed 
science  and  a*sthetic  art  to  modern  civilization.  The  entire  culture  of  the  Greek 
people,  at  least  of  the  Athenian  people,  has  this  significance.  So«  too,  the  RomanSi 
who  contributed  to  the  world  its  sense  of  legal  right,  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. All  that  we  learn  about  the  Romans  goes  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  care 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people  took  to  preserve  in  its  education  this  insight 
into  the  human  will,  both  the  individual  and  the  social  will. 

The  student  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  philosophy  of  education  will 
read  with  interest  this  excerpt  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  education,  as  showing 
the  neglect  of  what  is  mechanical  and  prosaic;  what,  in  other  words,  is  the  letter 
for  the  spirit  of  it— the  spiritual  sense  which  the  Hebrew  mind  finds  underlying 
all  objects  in  time  and  space. 


HISTORY  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  PRIMER. 

When  I  was  engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  my  treatise  on  Hebrew  education 
I  discovered  an  ancient  Jewish  text-book,  which  was  written  for  the  public  Bobools 
by  the  great  educator  Rabbi  Akibah,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  second  destruc- 
tion.   AVhen  I  mentioned  my  discovery  to  the  well-known  scholar  Hon.  Judge  Mayer 
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Salzborger,  of  Philadelphia,  he  encouraged  me  to  examine  the  booklet  more  carefully. 
A  careful  investigation  followed,  and  I  found  it  to  be  an  ancient  Jewish  primer.  The 
booklet  contains  about  sixty  small  printed  pages,  written  in  fine  classic  Hebr^Tr. 
Its  antiquity  is  soon  recognized  by  its  spiritual  tendency.  The  composition  is  made 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Alpha  Bethical  picture  book  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  primary  school,  namely:  It  is  built  on  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alpha  Beth. 
Wliile  the  letters  of  the  Alpha  Beth  were  explained  to  the  children,  the  meanings  of 
their  figures,  shapes,  and  positions,  this  Jewish  primer  endeavors  to  explain  the  let- 
ters and  meanings  of  the  terms. 

The  tablets  in  the  primary  school  correspond  more  to  our  modern  picture  books, 
while  the  Jewish  primer  has  the  character  and  poetical  touch  of  modem  readers. 
The  booklet  is  divided  into  three  pai-ts ;  the  first  is  of  a  1  ighter  matter  than  the  second, 
and  the  second  than  the  third.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  part  was  made  for  the 
first  school  standard,  while  the  second  and  third  portions  were  calculated  for  the 
higher  classes.  The  third  part  assumes  the  character  of  theological  commentaries.  In 
general,  it  breathes  a  deep  religious,  poetical,  spiritual  tone,  and  we  can  nowunder- 
derstand  the  psychological  problem  how  the  Hebrewa,  whose  religion  was  void  of 
the  idealistic  charm  which  characterized  the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  yet  proved 
to  bo  better  devotees  to  their  faith  in  spite  of  its  dryness  and  lack  of  inspiring 
motives.  The  answer  to  that  problem  is  the  Jewish  primer,  and  the  idealistic 
spiritual  education  which  was  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  child  by  it,  and  has 
inspired  later  the  grown  Hebrew  to  endure  temptations,  as  well  as  jiersecution. 
From  a  historical  and  educational  point  of  view  the  Jewish  primer  is  of  great  value, 
bearing  testimonies  to  the  great  power  of  education. 

THE  TRANSLATIOX. 
Fill  ST  Paiit. 

Said  Rabbi  Akibah,  those  are  the  twenty-two  letters,  by  and  through  which  the 
'*Torah''  (the  law)  was  given  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  are  engraved  by  a 
fairy  pen  upon  the  most  exalted  crown  of  the  Holy  One;  praise  io  Him.  When  the 
will  of  the  Holy  One  was  to  create  the  universe,  those  letters  arrayed  themselves 
before  the  I^ord,  each  desiring  to  bo  made  the  medium  of  the  creative  force.  First 
appeared  the  Taw,  the  last  of  the  letters  in  the  Alpha  Beth,  and  begged  that  the 
Lord  would  create  the  world  with  it,  pleading  **0  Lord,  create  through  me  the 
world  as  I  am  the  first  letter  of  the  Torah  (the  law)."  The  Lord  then  replied,  "Xo." 
Then  the  Taw  asked  why,  and  the  I^ord  answered,  '^Because  I  will  put  thee  as  a  sign 
of  destruction  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  wicked.''  Taw  means  a  sign  in  Hebrew  as 
it  is  written  in  Ezekiel  (xvi),  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "Pass  through  Jerusalem, 
and  put  a  sign  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  groaning  and  moaning  people  for  the 
iniquities  they  did."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sign!  When  tho  Almighty 
resolved  to  destroy  Jerusalem  He  called  to  the  Angel  of  Death,  saying  nnto  him, 
"Go  through  Jerusalem  and  divide  the  wicked  and  the  good  ones.  Upon  the  former 
make  a  Taw  of  blood,  a  sign  of  death,  while  upon  the  latter  sign  a  Taw  of  ink,  the 
symbol  of  life."  Why  is  the  shape  of  the  Taw  peculiar  from  all  the  letters? 
Because  the  Torah  saves  man  from  all  troubles.  At  that  time  the  Spirit  of  Justice 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  urging  the  destruction  of  the  good  ones  too.  Tho  Lord 
asked  why,  and  the  Spirit  of  Justice  replied,  '*  Because  they  did  not  warn  the 
wicked."  The  Lord  replied,  "It  is  known  to  me  that  those  wicked  would  not  heed 
their  warnings."  Then  the  Spirit  of  Justice  said  that  it  was  their  duty  to  warn 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  Lord  then  declared  that  they  should  share  the 
same  fate  as  the  wicked. 

At  that  time  six  destructive  angels  were  sent  upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  her  people, 
as  it  is  written  (Ezekiel  ix),  "Behold,  six  men  were  coming  from  the  upper  gate, 
facing  the  north  side,  each  armed,  and  the  man  dressed  in  linen  stood  among  them, 
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ami  tlie  pen  of  a  writer  ou  his  loins,  and  lio  went  near  the  copper  altar."  Why  the 
north  side?  Because  all  ill  winds  are  blowing  only  from  the  north  side,  as  it  is 
written  (Jeremiah  i)  ''^Vnd  ho  said  unto  me,  from  the  north  the  ill  fate  will  come 
upon  the  dwellers  of  the  land."  As  soon  as  the  Taw  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Most  High  the  latter  loft  the  place  sorrowful. 

Then  appeared  before  the  Lord  the  letter  Shin,  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  letters, 
praying  the  Lord  to  create  with  it  the  world,  under  the  plea  that  the  letter  Shin  is 
the  first  letter  in  the  Holy  Name  of  Shadi  (tho  Almighty).  Then  the  Lord  refused 
to  accept  on  the  ground  that  Shin  is  tho  first  letter  of  falsehood,  "Sheker."  "And 
how,"  said  the  Lord,  ''can  I  create  the  world  with  a  letter  which  has  no  foot?  and 
falsehood  has  no  footing."  Tho  Shin  went  out  sorrowful,  and  tho  letter  Reish 
appeared  before  tho  Lord  with  the  same  wish,  saying,  '*  I  am  tho  first  letter  of  Thy 
name,  the  Merciful  and  tho  Ilealer."  But  the  Lord  said  "No,  as  Reish  is  the  first 
letter  of  Rashu,  which  means  wicked."  So  the  Reish  left  sorrowful,  and  tho  K 
appeared  before  the  Lord,  asking  that  the  world  may  bo  created  with  it,  as  tho 
peojdo  will  praise  the  Lord  with  that  letter  in  saying  thrice  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is 
the  Lord  Zebaath  (Kadosh  means  holy).  The  Lord  refused  on  the  ground  that 
curse  is  prepared  to  come  over  the  generations  of  the  fiood,  and  in  Hebrew  curse  is 
''Kcllala.'*  Tho  K  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  Zadic  or  Z  appeared  before  tho  Lord 
with  tho  same  wish  as  the  former  letters,  saying,  ''Create  with  mo  the  world,  as  Thou 
art  called  Zadic"  (Righteous  One).  Tho  Lord  refused  and  said  "No,  as  many 
troubles  are  to  come  with  thee  upon  Israel"  (Zara  is  trouble  in  Hebrew).  Tho  Z 
went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  P  camo  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  me  the 
world,  as  tho  laws  will  be  called  Fikiddim,  and  I  am  the  first  letter  in  Thy  name 
as  Redeemer"  (Pode  is  redeemer  in  Hebrew).  Tho  Lord  replied  "No,  as  they  will 
serve  the  idols  with  thee"  (Poor  is  tho  famous  name  of  a  famous  idol).  The  P  went 
out  sorrowful,  and  tho  E  or  Ain  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  me  tho 
world,  as  it  is  written  (Zachazje)  tho  eyes  of  tho  Lord  aro  upon  the  whole  universe" 
(Ain  is  eye  in  Hebrew).  Tho  Lord  replied  "No,  as  with  thee  tho  peoplo  watoh  tho 
night,  to  commit  crime  and  sin,  as  it  is  written  (Job  xxiv)  '  the  eyo  of  the  adulterer 
watches  the  night,  and  I  will  punish  the  wicked  by  thee,'  as  it  is  written  (Job  xi) 
'  the  oyes  of  the  wicked  will  go  out.^ "  Tho  E  went  out  sorrowful,  and  tho  8  or  Samech 
camo  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  mo  tho  world,  as  through  me  Thou  art 
called  the  leaner  of  the  fallen  ones"  (Samech  is  leaning).  The  Lord  said  "No,  as 
with  tbce  the  pagans  will  destroy  my  city,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms)  '  they  ma<le 
Jerusalem  the  ruins  of  piles.'"  Tho  S  went  out,  and  the  N  or  Nun  came  before  the 
Lord,  saying,  "Create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  willst  resurrect  the  dead, 
and  I  am  called  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  which  is  tho  soul  in  man"  (Proverbs  xx). 
("Ner"  is  caudle.)  The  Lord  answered  "No,  as  I  will  blow  out  tho  light  of  the 
wicked  in  tho  latter  days  to  come."  The  N  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  M  or  Mim 
came  before  the  Lord  saying,  "  Create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  mo  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  crown  Thee  proclaiming  Thy  Heavenly,  Eternal  Kingdom,  and 
with  me  Thou  art  called  King  (Melech)."  The  Lord  said  "No,  as  with  thee  will 
come  a  day  of  compassion."  The  M  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  L  or  Lamed  came 
l)efore  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Create  with  me  tho  world,  as  with  me  Thou  wilt  once  give 
to  Israel  the  two  tablestones,  and  Israel  will  learn  Thy  laws."  (Lamed  means 
study.)  Tho  Lord  said  "No,  as  tho  tablestones  will  be  broken."  Tho  L  went  out 
sorrowful,  and  tho  Caf  camo  l)efore  the  Lord.  At  that  hour,  when  the  Caf  went 
down  from  the  Crown  divine  (Keter  is  cro-wn),  a  storm  arose  in  the  celestial  realm. 
When  the  Caf  appeared  before  the  glorious  throne,  the  throne  began  to  be  shaken, 
and  tho  wheels  of  the  glorious  chariot  began  to  tremble.  The  Lord  inquired  for 
their  uneasiness,  and  they  said,  "  For  the  Caf  went  down  from  the  exaltod  glorious 
crown  of  our  heads  and  stays  before  Thee,  and  all  our  glory  is  only  called  by  the 
Caf,  as  it  is  written  (Jeremiah  xvii),  'Exalted  glorious  throne,  the  glory  of  God  is 
forever.'"     So  tho  Lord  called  to  tho  Caf,  saying,  "What  is  thy  wish?"  The  Caf 
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Baidy  "  O  Lord  of  the  universo,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  is  named  Thy 
Throne,  Thy  Glory,  and  Thy  Crown."  He  answered  *'No,  as  by  thee  I  will  once 
cintch  with  my  hands  for  grief,  as  it  is  written  (Ezekiel  xxi)  '  I  will  too  clatch  my 
hands  (Caf  is  hand);  with  thee  will  also  go  out  the  tears  of  my  people  and  I  shall 
create  with  thee  the  world/ ^'  The  C  went  ont  sorrowful,  and  the  Jod  came  before 
the  Lord,  saying,  ''O  Lord,  create  with  uie  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  art  named 
Jathe  Creator  of  the  Worlds"  (Isaiah  xxvi).  The  Lord  said,  "No,  as  with  thee  I  will 
create  the  wicked  thought  in  man  to  lure  him  away  from  the  good  path."  The  Jod 
went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  T  or  Teth  came  before  the  Lord,  naying,  "  O  Lord,  create 
with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  Thou  willst  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who  fear 
Thee,  and  in  me  is  hidden  the  good  one"  (Tob  is  good).  The  Lord  said  "No,  as  with 
thee  I  will  once  call  my  people  '  unclean,*  '  Tame,'  and  every  leper  will  be  so  called." 
The  T  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  Ch  or  Cheth  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O 
Lord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  they  feel  Thy  mercy  feeling  the  whole  uni- 
verse,  and  with  me  Thou  art  called  merciful."  The  Lord  said  '  *  Xo,  as  with  thee  I  once 
will  engrave  with  an  iron  pen  the  sin  of  Judah."  The  Ch  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the 
S  or  Sain  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "OLord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  Tliy 
reverence  from  generation  to  generation  exists  with  me."  The  Lord  said  '*No,  asadnl- 
tery  will  come  upon  the  world  through  thee,  and  as  a  consequence  Israel  will  lose 
twenty-four  thousand  people,  and  how  can  I  create  the  world  with  theef"  The  S 
went  ont  sorrowful,  and  the  \V  or  Waw  rarae  before  the  Lord,  saying,  ''O  Lord, 
create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  they  praise  Thee,  Thou  Holy  One  in  Israel."  The 
Lord  said,  "No,  as  I  once  will  inflict  upon  Israel  for  their  passions."  The  W  went 
out  sorrowful,  and  the  H  or  He  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  *'0  Lord,  create 
with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  they  acknowledge  Thy  majesty  and  glory."  The 
Lord  answered,  "No, as  with  thee  I  will  once  in  the  later  days  of  judgment  make  the 
day  that  of  penance,  burning  all  the  wicked  and  evil  doers."  The  H  went  out  sor- 
rowful, and  the  D  or  Dalith  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create  with 
me  the  world,  as  with  me  the  generations  will  exalt  Thee,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms 
cxlviii)  '  Generation  to  generation  will  praise  Thy  work.' "  The  Lord  answered,  '*  No, 
as  with  thee  Israel  will  experience  judgment  among  themselves,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Scripture."  The  D  went  out  sorrowful,  and  the  G  or  Gimel  came  before  the 
Lord,  saying,  "  O  Lord,  create  with  me  the  world,  as  with  me  the  people  praise 
Thy  greatness."  The  Lord  answered  "  No,  as  with  thee  I  will  pay  to  the  enemies, 
as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  lix)  *as  to  the  reward  Ho  will  pay.'"  The  G  went  out  sor- 
rowful, and  the  B  or  Both  came  before  the  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord,  create  with  me 
the  world,  as  with  mo  all  the  creation  praises  Thy  glorious  name,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalms  Ixxxix),  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  forever ;  Amen.  Praise  the  Lord  all  His  hosts. 
All  the  coming  generations  will  say,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  Blessed  be 
the  glorious  name  forever'"  (Psalms  Ixxvi).  The  B  is  the  first  letter  in  Hebrew  for 
blessed.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  heard  the  plea  of  the  B  he  accepted,  and  created  the 
world  with  the  letter  B  as  it  is  written  in  Genesis.  "  Breishith  Bara  Elohim,"  which 
means  with  B  created  the  Lord  heaven  and  earth.  As  the  A  or  the  Aleph  heard  and 
saw  how  the  Lord  had  accepted  the  letter  B  it  went  aside  meditating  in  silence. 
Then  the  Lord  said  unto  the  A,  "  Why  art  thou  silent  f"  and  the  A  replied,  "  Because 
I  do  not  count  for  much,  as  I  represent  only  number  one,  while  the  other  letters 
represent  much,  as  B,  number  two,  C,  three,  D,  four,  and  so  on."  Then  the  Lord  said, 
"  Be  not  afraid,  as  thou  art  the  king  over  all  the  letters ;  thou  art  one,  and  I  am  one, 
and  the  law  is  one,  and  with  thee  I  will  give  it  to  Israel,  my  people,  who  are  called 
one  (nation),  as  the  first  letter  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  the  A  or  Aleph  in  the 
word  '  Anochi '  '  I  am  thy  Lord.' "  > 


*  The  pleadings  of  the  letters  in  every  sentence  they  mention  is  that  each  letter  begins  the  respectiTe 
Biblical  pnsHage.  The  way  of  its  composition  shows  the  childish  spirit,  yet  in  that  most  fantastio 
tale  is  hidden  one  thought  of  the  most  prevalent  philosophy  of  that  age— the  Logos  idea. 
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Second  Part. 

Why  is  the  head  of  the  A  or  Aleph  upright  standing  on  two  legs  as  menf  Because 
it  is  second  in  I'ruth  (A  is  the  first  letter  of  Emeth,  truth)  and  falsehood  has  no  legs 
to  stand  upon,  since  all  the  letters  of  falsehood  have  no  foothold.  Why  is  his  hand 
stretched  out  from  his  sidof  Because  he  shows  to  the  Almighty,  who  is  Truth  Ilim- 
self,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxvi)  "and  the  Truth  of  the  Lord  forever." 

Why  is  the  B  or  Beth  with  its  open  face  toward  the  Gf  Because  the  B  resembles 
a  house  (Beth  is  house  in  Hebrew)  open  to  all,  and  the  6  resembles  a  man  who 
sees  a  poor  one  at  the  door,  and  goes  into  the  house  to  bring  out  some  food. 

Why  is  the  foot  of  the  (r  or  Gimel  toward  the  Df  Because  all  mercy  must  be 
extended  to  the  poor.     (Dal  is  poor  in  Hebrew.) 

Why  is  the  D  or  Dalith  resembling  a  stick  and  facing  the  Hf  Because  the  poor 
man  is  striving  only  for  the  bliss  of  the  material  world. 

Why  is  the  H  or  Uei  resembling  an  open  hutf  Because  he  who  wants  to  get 
out  of  it  can  do  so.  Why  has  it  two  doors,  one  small  and  one  large  f  Because  he  who 
wants  to  get  out  goes  out  through  the  larger,  and  he  who  wants  to  get  in  must  come 
in  through  the  smaller.     (Allegory  for  birth  and  death.) 

Why  is  the  W  or  Waw  upright  like  a  stick  facing  the  Sf  Because  God  has  hinted 
through  the  symbols  of  the  letters  that  He  will  once  punish  the  wicked  by  messen- 
gers with  fire  sticks  of  the  purgatory,  from  where  their  woe  cry  will  be  heard,  as  it 
is  written  (Isaiah  iii)  "Woe  to  the  wicked." 

Why  has  the  S  or  Sain  two  points  on  its  head,  one  toward  the  Waw  and  the  other 
the  Chethf  Because  if  one  goes  to  sin,  he  looks  twice,  once  to  be  hidden  from  men, 
the  other  look  is  directed  toward  the  crime. 

Why  has  the  Ch  or  diet  no  crown?  Because  the  wicked  have  only  shame,  and 
they  are  void  of  good  niime.     (Chet  means  sin.) 

Why  is  the  hand  of  the  T  or  Teth  hidden  inside  and  its  head  upright  with  a  crown 
onf  Because  he  who  does  good  and  helps  the  poor  that  nobody  sevB  will  calm 
the  wrath  even  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs  xxi)  "A  hidden 
gift  calms  the  wrath." 

Why  is  the  .Tod  smaller  than  all  the  letters?  Because  he  who  humbles  himself 
here  will  inherit  the  life  hereafter,  which  was  created  with  that  letter.  Why  is  the 
point  of  it  toward  its  face  ?  Because  each  one  gets  rewarded  according  to  his  merit, 
and  his  good  deeds  are  before  him. 

Why  resembles  the  Oaf  a  throne  and  facing  the  Lf  Because  a  tlirone  is  fit  only 
for  the  kiu^s  to  sit  on.     (Kese  is  throne,  and  Melech  is  king.) 

Why  is  the  L  or  Lamed  taller  than  all  the  letters?  Because  it  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  twenty-two  letters,  and  resembles  a  king,  a  throne  behind  and  kingdom 
before  him. 

Why  is  there  an  open  M  and  a  close  Mf  (The  former  is  used  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  as  well  as  at  the  beginning,  while  the  latter  only  at  the  end.)  Because 
there  is  an  open  king  an<l  there  is  a  close  king.  Why  is  the  head  of  the  open  M 
toward  the  ground  with  the  hand  stretched  on  high  ?  Because  it  points  out  to  Him, 
to  whom  all  kin^d<)ni  belongs,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  xxii)  "To  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the 
Kingdom,"  and  at  the  same  time  looks  to  the  ground  to  show,  as  King  David  said, 
"From  Thee  is  all."    The  closed  M  jmints  out  that  all  is  closed  to  us. 

Why  is  the  N  or  Nun  facing  the  S  or  Samechf  Because  it  looks  as  one  who  falls 
and  prays  to  be  leaned. 

Wliv  is  the  S  or  Sameeh  closed  around?  Because  it  is  a  svmbol  to  Israel,  who  is 
closed  round  on  all  the  comers  with  divine  glory,  and  that  Ho  will  not  exchange  him 
for  another  nation,  and  his  seed  will  not  be  mixed  with  the  seed  of  others,  as  it  is 
written  "The  Lord  belongs  to  His  |»eople."  Also  it  is  written  (Zechariah)  "I,  the 
Lord,  will  surround  thee  with  a  lire  wall." 

The  E  (ir  Ain  is  the  initial  of  Esau  the  wicked,  from  whom  Persians  and  Tarsians 
ED  9G 23 
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ranio  forth.  Why  is  tho  E  in  a  sitting  position  f  Becansc  thoy  will  fall  before  the 
fret  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  (Obatlja  i)  "The  house  of  Jacob  will  be  fire  and  £dom 
will  bo  his  inheritance." 

Why  is  there  a  sitting  and  a  standing  Pf  (The  standing  P  is  only  used  at  the  end 
of  a  word.)  Because  the  month  which  opens  the  same  seals.  (P  means  mouth.)  Tho 
iilol  worshipers  have  no  open  mouth  in  the  laws  and  in  tho  oral  law  or  in  prayers; 
only  Israel  alone,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  cxlvii)  '*  Hetold  His  words  to  Jacob.  lie 
did  not  so  to  any  nation." 

Why  has  tho  Z  or  Zadic  two  heads  f  Because  there  are  two  kinds  of  righteous 
people;  tho  one  plain  and  the  other  with  humility. 

Why  is  tho  K  or  Kaf  tall  and  homed  f  Becanse  all  the  horns  of  the  wicked  will  bo 
rut  olV,  for  they  walk  proudly  in  this  life.  As  it  is  written  (Psalm  Ixxviii)  "And  all 
tho  horns  of  tho  wicked  I  will  cut  off."  He  will  again  exalt  those  of  Israel,  as  it 
is  written  (Psalm  Ixxv)  "Exalte<I  will  be  the  horns  of  tho  pious  ones." 

Why  is  tho  face  of  tho  R  or  IZeish  turned  away  from  the  K  f  Because  R  is  tho  ini- 
tial of  the  wicked,  and  K  the  initial  of  tho  holv,  and  the  wicked  is  always  tuminir 
away  from  tho  holy. 

Why  has  tho  Scli  or  Shin  thrco  branches  above  and  no  foot  or  root  below  ?  Because 
the  Shin  is  the  initial  of  falsehoo<l,  and  falsehood  has  no  foothold  and  tho  Almighty 
will  stop  the  month  of  falsehood.  It  resembles  a  troo  whoso  branches  are  plentiful 
and  tho  roots  little;  tho  wind  can  easily  turn  it  over. 

Why  is  tho  foot  of  tho  Taw  a  little  broken  npf  Because  Taw  is  the  initial  of  tho 
Torah,  the  law,  and  he  who  wants  to  study  the  lawmnst  humble  and  lower  himself. 

AXOniKIt   KXI'LAXATIOX   FOR   ITIE    ALPHA    UETH. 

Aleph  Beth  means,  learn  wisdom.  (Aleph  means  learn;  Beth  is  like  Bina  ivis- 
doni,  and  on  that  lino  the  whole  Alpha  Beth  is  explained  according  to  the  meanings 
of  their  terms.) 

<iimmel  Dalith  means,  be  merciful  io  the  poor.  Why  is  the  leg  of  the  Oiinel 
stretrlic*;!  forward?  Because  tho  good  ones  are  apt  after  tho  poor  to  help  them. 
Why  is  the  back  of  the  I>alith  turue<l  toward  the  Gimelf  Because  the  poor  looks 
behind  him  expecting  somebody  to  help  him. 

Why  is  tho  11  after  Df     Becanse  he  who  helps  the  poor  will  become  great. 

Why  i  s  tho  W  al  t<*r  II  ?  Because  of  him  who  does  not  help  the  poor,  they  say,  "Woe 
totliat  man  who  can  but  will  not  do  good  with  his  wealth,"  and  it  is  written  (Proverbs 
xi)  •'•  Ho  who  keeps  away  his  wealth  from  charity,  will  lose  it." 

Why  come  after  WS  and  S  Chf  They  show  that  if  one  have  conquered  his  tem- 
per and  done  gomi,  then  ho  will  find  mercy  at  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 

AVliy  aro  tbo  letters  of  truth  scattered  and  tho  letters  of  falsehood  together.  (A 
is  the  initial  of  Emcth,  truth;  M  is  tho  second  letter,  and  Taw  is  the  last  letter, 
while  Sheker,  falsehood,  formed  from  tho  letters  Sh,  k,  r,  aro  following  each  other.) 
Ikjcause  truth  is  very  rare  to  find,  while  falsehood  is  1>ehind  the  ear.  As  they  tanght 
in  tho  College  of  Kabbi  Isniacl,  ho  who  wants  to  become  imj^ure,  they  open  to  him, 
but  he  who  tries  to  l>o  pure,  they  help  him. 

Why  are  tho  five  Mj^ecial  letters  of  double  character f  (There  are  five  letters  in 
tho  Hebrew  Alpha  Beth  which  have  double  ones,  and  they  aro  used  at  tho  end  of  the 
words;  they  are  M,  X,  Z,  P,  Ch.) 

Tho  Kiuij)!©  Caf  and  tho  closed  ( -af  show  the  8imi)lo  hand  of  Moses  and  the  closed 
hand  of  God. 

Thi;  oi>eu  M  and  the  closetl  M  sliow  that  there  is  an  open  sentence  (or  word)  and 
a  hidden  word,  and  from  it  must  be  learned  the  good  manner;  that  the  teacher  shall 
8]>eak  and  the  ]>upil  silent  and  listening. 

The  bowed  Z  and  the  simple  Z;  tho  former  represents  the  l>owed  pious  one,  tbo 
latter  tho  simple  one.     Each  sage  must  study  and  seek  the  truth  of  the  law  with 
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tlic  utmost  siDccrity,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxv)  '*  Hail  to  those  who  keep  His  law; 
with  all  their  hearts  they  seek  Ilim."' 

Third  Pakt. 

"At"  "Rash."  Alcph  is  Adam,  who  was  the  first  creatnro  of  the  world,  as  the 
creation  was  created  hy  the  word  (logos),  hut  ho  was  created  hy  the  hand  of  tho 
Almighty.  How  do  I  know  that  the  world  was  created  hy  tho  word?  Then  it  is 
written  (Psalra  xxxiii),  "He  said,  and  it  Avas;"  in  another  line  ho  says,  '*By  the  word 
of  Go<l  the  Heavens  were  made."' 

How  do  T  know  that  Adam  was  made  hy  His  handf  As  it  is  written  (Genesis)  "And 
tho  Lord  created  tho  man."  What  is  tho  meaning  of  the  passsage  (Psalm  cxxxix) 
"And  Thou  put  test  Thy  hand  upon  mef  The  Lord  made  tirst  Adam  so  tall  that 
his  height  Avas  from  the  ground  to  the  sky.  When  the  angels  saw  him  they  hegan 
to  tremhlo  and  appearetl  before  tho  Lord  saying,  "Are  there  two  I^rds;  one  in 
Heaven  and  the  other  on  earth  ?"  What  did  Godf  He  simply  put  his  hand  on  him 
and  shortened  his  height  2,000  cubits. 

Bash,  R,  is  the  initial  of  animals.  Shin  is  the  initial  of  rei>tile8,  which  were 
created  with  Adam.  Why  have  they  been  created  with  him  ?  Because  tho  Lord 
says,  "If  ho  gets  ])roud,  then  wo  say  to  him,  Behold,  animals  and  reptiles  wero 
created  as  you,  too." 

(iar  Pack  (a  combination  of  the  letter  G  wilh  II,  and  the  letter  D  with  K,  and  so 
goes  on  through  tho  whole  order  of  the  Alpha  Beth).  Gar,  Giniel;  this  represents 
tho  Garden  of  I'den,  placing  there  twelve  canopies  of  precious  stones  and  of  pearls 
for  Adam,  as  it  is  written  (Ezechiel  xxv)  "In  Eden  tho  Garden  of  tho  Lord  thou 
wast;  all  the  precious  stones  wero  thy  shelter."  K  means  that  he,  Adam,  went  the 
first  into  Kden  before  all  the  pious  ones. 

D,  K.  D  means  the  doors  of  Eden,  which  angels  opened  to  him,  whom  the  Lord 
appointcxl  as  his  servants.     K  means  holy;  these  angels  called  him  Adam,  "ludy." 

H,  Z.  H  as  the  Almighty  lulled  Adam  into  sleep.  Z  means  the  rib  which  He  took 
from  him  to  form  from  it  his  counteri)art.,  his  wife. 

W,  F.  W  means  that  He  brought  Eve  to  Adam,  accompanied  by  t^ns  of  thousands 
of  angels,  who  wero  singing  and  cheering.  F  means  that  the  whole  celestial  family 
went  down  into  Eden;  some  of  them  wero  i)laying  on  harps  and  tho  others  play 
instruiuents.  playing  like  virgins:  while  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  dancing  before 
tlieui  as  girls. 

.S.  K.  S  means  that  the  Lortl  invited  them  both  to  a  banrjuet  in  Eden.  E  means 
that  the  Lord  prepared  for  them  tablrs  of  pearl;  ca<*li  pearl  was  2  cubits  long  and  GO 
cubits  broad,  and  all  sorts  of  food  were  thereon,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  xxiii)  "Thou 
prt'p.irest  a  table  for  me.'' 

Ch,  S.  Cb  means  that  the  angels  did  servant  duty,  roasting  his  meat  and  cooling 
lii^  wine,  and  the  serpent  saw  their  honor  and  envied  thrm.  S  means  that  the  Lord 
told  him  not  to  eat  from  the  tre«»  of  knowledge. 


I  J'ho  Ri'coiid  ]>:irt  vn,>4,  .iu(1gin<;  from  Ua  chanu'tiT.  ]iroba1»Iy  taught  in  tbo  next  fU'liool  stAiidard 
calt-ulatcd  fi>r  pupils  I'roiu  8  to  1()  years  old.  Tho  seoonil  jtart  docs  uot  coutaln  the  childish  fnutnay 
li«-att'«l  l>y  tho  H'lO.ini  of  orioiital  imaginution.  It  Aimply  cxpluius  tho  lottcra  of  tho  Alplm  Bt'tli  in 
tli(«  line  of  th(;ir  vord.s  niul  tcnus,  -vrhilc  at  tho  nauio  time  it  tries  to  implant  in  tho  heart  of  tho  child 
r«>ligi(Ki.s,  moral,  and  national  patriotic  sentiments.  TLo  third  part  is  in  qnnntity  as  Tvell  ns  quality 
far  s;ip(  rior  to  tho  oilier  two,  fur  it  has  n  honiiletic  character,  and  tries  to  mako  tho  child  acquainted 
uii  ]i  r*o:iio  of  tho  nio^t  truly  nation.il  and  relif^ions  traditions  and  lefronds.  A  new  mo<le  of  explaining 
tho  letters  is,  that  it  takes  tho  fintt  letter  of  tho  Alpha  Ileth,  combines  with  tho  last  Taw  and  forms 
a  mw  v.ord  "At,"'  ^vhi^•h  is  explainid  by  somo  folklore. 

Tb(  11  it  takcslho  next  letter  I>  coiubining  wilh  tho  next  last  letter  Sh  or  Shin  and  a  wonl  "Ilnsh** 
in  fonind  and  explainetl.  That  way  was  fur  training  tho  child's  brain  to  the  scholastic  way  of  argu- 
UKiit  ;:nion<;  the  sa<:(>s  of  tho  Kabbis  of  tho  Talmud.  Tho  gradual  rising  of  the  thought  in  tho  primer 
imlicatt  s  tlio  great  educational  principle  which  the  author  had  befom  his  eyes.  The  third  part  of  the 
]irini(  r  wan  for  pupils  of  tho  age  of  lU  and  upward:  it  was  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  the  study 
of  tho  Talmud  and  oral  law. 
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F,  N.  F  means  tbat  Eve  miHtook  the  T^ords  of  tlio  serpent,  and  &ie  from  tlie  for- 
bidden fruit.  N  uieanrt  that  their  eyes  were  opened  to  see  that  tliey  were  naked, 
and  they  covered  their  nakedness  with  fig  leaves. 

Jod,  M.  Yod  means  that  the  Almighty  was  aware  of  it,  nnd  ho  went  down  to  call 
Adam  ibr  it.  jM  means  that  the  Lord  tiuestioned  him,  "  Who  told  you  that  you  were 
naked?" 

C,  L.  C  means  that  the  Lord  invited  them  all  for  judgment.  First,  lie  called 
aside  Adam,  asking  him  why  he  ate  from  the  fruit.  Adam  defended  himself,  saying 
that  Eve  gave  huu  to  eat.  The  woman  was  questioned,  and  she  pleaded  that  nbe  did 
it  under  the  temptation  of  the  serpent.  The  serpent  was  called  and  cursed.  When 
the  Lord  said  to  the  serpent  "On  thy  belly  thou  shalt  go,"  the  serpent  begged,  "O 
Lord,  make  me  as  the  fish  in  water,  which  have  no  feet,"  and  the  Lord  said,  "  Dust 
shall  bo  thy  food.-'  Then  the  serpent  said,  **  If  the  fish  eat  dust,  I  will  eat  it  too.'' 
At  that  moment  the  Lord  tore  his  tongue  in  two  parts,  saying,  "  Wicked  one,  thoa 
hatit  sinned  in  gossip,  since  I  make  known  to  the  world  that  it  is  on  account  of  thy 
unruly  tongue." 

A,  Ch,  S,  means  that  God  said  unto  the  angels,  I,  myself,  will  be  more  merciful 
to  Israel  than  to  the  idol  wor8hii>ers,  for  the  former  crown  mo  twice  a  day  and  pro- 
claim my  kingdom  morning  and  evening  by  their  declarations,  '^Ilcar,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one.''  If  Israel  would  not  exist,  neither  glory  nor  exaltation  would 
exist. 

B,  T,  E  (Bata).  My  spirit  is  only  calmed  by  Israel,  for  the  heathen  make  mis* 
takes  to  take  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  deities.  And  when  they  bow  before  them  nnd 
before  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  then  the  Holy  One  is  wrath,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  vii), 
''God  is  wrath  every  day.''  The  Almighty  says  unto  the  angels,  ** Behold,  I  gave 
unto  those  pagans  spirit,  mind,  glory,  and  ruling  power,  and  they  bow  to  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  which  I  have  created  from  tho  aureole  of  my  face."  At  that  saying  they 
tremble,  those  wheels  in  the  orbits  of  tho  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  two  destructive 
angels  go  out  to  destroy  the  world  on  account  of  their  wicked  doings,  but  they  give 
uj)  their  intenti<)n  for  tho  sake  of  the  sages  who  study  the  law,  aud  the  public-school 
children  who  read  the  scripture,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  of  Israel  who  pro- 
claim morning  smd  evening  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

G,  I,  F.  (Gif),  do  not  read  Gif  only  Guf,  body,  that  is  the  body  of  the  Torah,  that 
tho  tea<;lieis  of  the  colleges  are  trying  to  explain  to  Israel  as  it  is  written,  '* They 
will  teach  thy  laws  to  Jacob." 

D,  Ch,  Z.  (Dacha/),  do  not  read  Dachaz  only  '^Dach  Kulu  Chofez,"  meaning  the 
humbl<>  one  is  the  whole  longing.  The  pious  ones  are  the  ''land  of  desire  "  of  God. 
Why  arc  the  pious  ones  called  "desire?"  Because  they  fulfill  the  desire  of  the 
Ahnighty. 

Ch.  L.  K.  (Cheleck),  meaning  part  that  is  Jacob,  who  is  the  property  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  glorious  name  was  sanctified  through  him  and  his  children,  aud  the  Lord  has 
engraved  his  image  on  his  glorious  throne.  When  the  children  of  Jacob  say  thrice 
a  day  praise  to  God,  then  the  Lord  kisses  his  head,  which  is  engraved  upon  His 
glorious  throne. 

How  do  I  know  that  Jacob  is  the  property  of  Godf  Then  it  is  written  the  property 
of  God  is  his  jn-ople,  Jacob  the  property  of  his  inheritance. 

N.  M.  R.  (Nmar),  nio;i!iing  '*  he  said;"  thoso  are  the  serax^him  and  fairy  angels  who 
can  not  say  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  until  Israel  has  first  sanctified  his  holy 
name,  as  it  is  written  (Job  xxxviii)  *'The  morning  stars  sing  toj^ethor  aud  the  sons 
of  Gotl  shout  for  joy."  The  niorning  stars  are  the  children  of  Israel,  as  Moses  said, 
and  yc  ar(^  as  the  htars  of  the  hky.  As  tho  stars  are  shininji:,  so  the  children  <»f  Israel 
are  shining  through  the  light  of  the  law,  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs  vi),  "The  good 
deed  is  a  candle  and  tho  law  i**  light." 

S,  X.  (Son)  Sli,  T,  (Slu»t}  aro  the  initials  of  the  words,  "He  bears  the  Sabbath." 

When  God  promised  Israel  tho  ph*:isuro8  of  life  hereafter  in  (exchange  for  keeping  the 

Jbwb,  laiael  deiuauded  a  samxde  of  that  pleasure,  aud  the  Lord  gave  him  the  babbath* 
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When  XAgrafiiiieL  ibe  iiiAnai:er of  thf  Pnr^JitorT,  »sk««l  the  L^itl.  "Why  dUlM  thoa 
not  give  me  thai  natiou  of  I^stmI  ms  food  for  my  tiamee  ms  others  t**  the  1.ot\1  T^pHe«l, 
"All  the  pa£;aii»  are  Trritien  in  thy  K»k5.  ^rith  the  ext^eption  of  I^^raeU  as  thov  stmly 
the  la-w*.  aad  I  am  with  them."  He  then  mske^i.  ••  When?  trill  they  live  in  life  hen^ 
afi^fr?"  Aiid  iLe  Lord  aiiswereJ.  *•  In  the  ganlen  of  Eden,  full  of  uiyrrh  and  spive^ 
whose  fragr^int  air  penetrates  from  one  comer  of  the  world  to  the  other/*  Then  h« 
wanted  to  know  how  they  would  eqjoy  their  glorious  time,  and  the  Almi|;lity  will 
Bay,  "  With  me  does  not  dwell  the  wicked.  Israel  will  once,  in  the  lat^r  daj*».  !»<> 
Void  of  the  tempting  wicked  thought,  and  neither  Satan  nor  the  Angel  of  Death  \«  ill 
mpproach  their  dwellings.*' 

Th«:*n  Xatrrasniel  will  ask,  ''O  Ix>nl,  Thon  givest  everyone  his  daily  ^rt^ad.  gix-* 
mo  also,"  an-l  the  Lord  will  say,  *'I  have  given  yon  all  the  wicked  of  the  land.  Uarti 
and  the  go&«iper»  and  worshipers  and  the  evil  doera." 

IX  PRAISE  OF  MrSIC. 

Said  Rahbi  Akibah,  Aleph  is  the  initial  of.  Truth,  learn  thy  month.  Tell  truth  in 
order  to  have  a  share  iu  lifo  hereafter.  God  is  truth:  His  tlinme  is  truth,  and  H« 
teceives  the  tnith.  His  words  are  truth.  His  ways  an*  truth,  autl  His  laws  an*  truth. 
As  it  is  written  in  the  Seriptures.  Jehovah  F.lohim  is  truth.     (^.Tert^miah  \.'^ 

Aleph  is  the  initial  of  the  words.  I  will  open  mouth  and  tou^uo.  Said  the  Holy, 
praise  Him!  I  will  o)»en  the  mouths  of  the  children  of  llesh  and  Idoiul  that  they 
shall  praise  me  everyday,  ontl  proclaim  my  kingdom  into  all  the  eomers  ot'  the 
universe.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  sake  of  song  and  music,  whieh  they  e\er»Mse 
for  me  every  day,  I  would  not  have  created  my  universe.* 

How  do  we  know  that  liod  created  the  world  only  for  the  sake  of  music  andsongt 
Then  it  is  -written  jPsalm  xrvi),  *' Majesty  and  beauty  bel*ort*  Him.  might  and  glory  in 
His  tiiiii>le,  and  of  His  praise  is  tho  earth  full.'*  That  («od  has  nmtle  the  heavens 
only  for  the  sake  of  music,  as  it  is  writtou  (Psulm  xix),  **The  heavens  declare  tlit> 
glory  of  Gotl.'^  That  we  know,  that  tho  earth  sings  since  she  was  crtmt«ul.  t'or  it  is 
written  (Isaiah,  xxiv),  **From  the  corner  (or  border)  of  the  earth  we  hear  a  song  to  the 
righteous,  and  only  God  is  righteous,"  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  oxlv),  **God  is  rightcoi:s 
in  all  his  ways."  How  do  wo  know  that  even  8<>as  and  stnvims  sing  to  tho  Almighty  f 
For  it  is  written  (Psalm  cxlviii),  "Praise  tho  Lord,  all  tho  heavens,  and  the  water.'* 
Even  all  the  creation  praises  the  Lord  with  music  and  song.  Even  Adiim  opened 
his  mouth  with  song.  (It  is  a  Taluiudical  legend  that  Adum  was  the  auihi»r  of  tho 
ninety-second  chapter  of  the  Psalms.)  I  will  open  mouth  and  tongue,  as  uiiinni^  tho 
two  liMTidred  and  forty-eight  parts  of  the  human  body  (pn^tty  near  to  nnr  nuMleru 
tiMching  of  anatomy)  with  none  of  them  is  it  so  iit  to  praise  the  Loril  as  with  mouth 
and  tongue. 

Mouth  and  tongue  can  bo  comparted  only  to  the  ocean  an<l  its  waves.  As  the  ocean 
opens  ajar,  so  tho  mouth.  As  tho  ocean  is  full  of  ])earls,  s<»  tho  mouth  (alluding  to 
the  teeth).  As  the  ocean  brings  forth  tho  water,  so  the  mouth.  As  tho  wave  is  lilV 
ing  itself  high,  so  tho  tongut».  As  tht^  ocean  destroys  a  ship,  so  the  tongue  destroys 
with  a  word.  As  the  ocean  roars,  so  the  mouth.  As  tho  waves  kill  Iho  people,  so 
tho  tongue  kills  people.  As  the  ocean  has  borders,  so  the  mouth  has  borders.  As 
the  ocean  is  sometimes  calm  and  sometimes  stormy,  so  the  mouth.  As  all  fear  tho 
waves,  so  all  fear  tho  human  tongue.  As  tho  outlet  of  the  waters  of  tho  ocean  turns 
to  filth,  so  tlie  words  of  tho  mouth  turn  into  notliinipiess.  (lod  said  (so  runs  another 
version),  *'I  will  open  tho  mouth  of  Israel  to  iiraiso  my  name  every  day,  for  nothing 
is  pure  iu  the  world  without  Israel  and  music,  as  for  their  sakt^s  tho  world  exists,  and 
I  created  Israel  only  for  tho  sake  of  song,  as  it  is  written  (Isuiah  xliv),  *My  nation  I 
created  my  praise  to  tell.'" 


'  Uero  we  BCt-  ]ilainly  h«»w  tin-  ]»rinM»r  or  It«  author  triwl  to  iiuplnnt  into  tho  lu«»rtM  of  tho  cbiUlrcn 
tho  love  of  music— The  truualutor. 
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If  tlicrc  is  no  Alepb,  then  there  is  no  Beth^  raeaDing  if  there  is  no  learning  there 
is  no  house.  If  thcro  is  uo  G  there  is  no  D,  meaning  if  there  is  no  charity  there  is  no 
poor,  and  if  there  is  no  poor  there  is  uo  rharit3\  Israel  is  called  poor,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalin  xviii;,  ''Thou  hel^iest  the  poor  nation,  and  the  eyes  of  the  proud  ones,  those 
of  the  hfatheu,  thou  makest  down.'' 

Another  version  of  the  initial  of  the  Aleph  is  that  (*od  says,  **My  truth  I  have 
deposited  by  Israel.''  When  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel,  he  promised  them  the 
pleasure  of  future  life  in  exchange  for  keeping  the  law.  Israel  demanded  a  sample 
of  that  ])leasure  and  the  Lord  gave  them  the  Sabl>ath.  How  do  we  know  that  the 
Sabbath  is  a  prototype  of  future  life?  For  itis  written  (Psalm  xcii),  **A6ongto  the 
day  of  Sabbath/'  meaning  the  life  hereafter  which  is  an  everlasting  Sabbath. 

When  Adam  saw  the  Sabbath  he  began  to  sing  the  praise  of  the  Holy  One.  At 
that  ninnicnt  the  angels  went  down  in  parties,  some  played  instruments  and  others 
different  kinds  of  musical  works,  praising,  singing  and  saying  •'God,"  as  it  is  written 
(Psalpi),  ''  To  sing  to  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  to  tell  at  the  mornings  Thy  rnercy, 
and  at  nights  Thy  truth.'' 

The  moniiugs  means  future  lite,  and  nights  this  life,  as  it  is  written  (Psalui  civ), 
^'Tbou  niakcst  darkness  and  there  is  night,  there  the  lioasts  of  the  forest  are  roam* 
ing."     I>o  the  l>east8  only  roam  at  night,  and  not  at  day  too? 

lUit  it  is  alluding  to  this  life  which  is  as  dark  as  night,  and  the  idol  worshipers 
which  resenil»lo  the  beasts  who  roam  in  the  forest  at  night.  When  the  morning  star 
dawn'-i  the  beasts  turn  into  their  dens,  so  when  the  morning  of  the  Messiah's  king- 
dom will  dawn  tlie  heathen  will  turn  back,  never  to  come  into  life  hereafter,  as  it  is 
written,  *'God  will  be  the  King  of  the  universe." 

Ale])li  lucaus  tliouRan<l;  five  thousand  gates  of  wisdom  has  the  Lord  opened  to 
Moses,  corresponding  to  his  live  books.  Eight  thousand  gates  of  ** knowledge"  cor- 
resp^mdiug  to  the  eight  projdiets,  and  eleven  thousand  gates  of  higher  wisdom 
corresponding  to  the  eleven  books  of  Scripture  (those  of  Ruth  and  the  like).  As  it 
isAvrittcn  (Proverbs  xxi),  *' A  desirable  treasure  and  oil  is  the  dwelling  of  the  sage." 
A  treasure  is  the  law,  oil  is  the  books  of  the  scripture,  calming  man  like  balmy  oil. 

Another  version  of  the  Aleph  is  reproenting  the  Holy  One.  As  the  Aleph  is  the 
first  of  all  the  letters  so  is  God  the  iirst  of  all  the  kings,  and  Ho  is  also  the  last  «)f 
tlie  nobles,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  11)  **T  the  Lord  am  first,  and  with  the  last  ones, 
I  am.'  Why  is  it  written  with  the  last  ones,  and  not  with  the  last  one?  From  it  wo 
Icarh  that  when  God  renews  His  world  Ho  himself  arranges  the  order  of  the  last 
ones,  the  order  of  the  ]>ious,  the  order  of  the  righteous,  the  onler  of  the  humble  ones, 
the  order  of  the  prophets,  the  order  of  kings,  of  princes,  of  nobility,  of  genenitlons, 
the  order  of  every  being,  the  order  of  every  beast  and  bird,  and  that  of  every  sonl. 
Those  arranged  in  order.  He  brings  down  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jered,  whose  proper 
name  is  ''^rettatrou,"  and  the  four  holy  beasts  from  under  the  wheels  of  His  glorious 
throne,  and  jdaccs  His  throne  on  one  side.  Then  He  brings  up  Korah  and  his  gang 
from  the  depth  of  the  ])urgatory.  Then  He  brings  forth  all  the  living  visitors  of  this 
life,  ]>lacing  them  on  their  legs.  Then  He  asks  them,  *'Did  ye  ever  see  a  Go<i  like  mo, 
cither  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  beneath, or  in  any  of  the  four  corners  of  the  world! 
Be  witness  unto  me,  and  say  the  truth,"  as  itis  written  (Isaiah  4.3)  *•' Yeare  my  witness 
that  I  am  (^od!''  Then  Mettatron  and  the  holy  beasts  with  Korah  and  his  gang  will 
say  in  one  voice,  **  Wo  never  saw  a  (io<l  like  Thee,  neither  in  Heaven  above  nor  on 
earth  below ;  Thou  art  the  first  and  last,  and  no  other  God  execj)t  Thee,  our  Lord  and 
King,''asitis  written  (Psalm  80;  ''There  is  noGod  like  Thee  and  none  iis  Thy  work." 

At  that  hour  the  Lord  will  reply,  "Verily,  I,  I  am  and  no  God  with  me.  I  was  l>o- 
fore  I  created  the  world  and  I  am  with  the  creation,  and  I  will  be  a  (iod  in  life  here- 
after. I  kill  and  I  will  resurrect,  I  wounded  them  in  this  life  and  will  heal  them  in 
future  life.  With  the  same  fault  wiih  which  ho  ])art3  from  this  life,  with  the  same 
he  will  appear  at  the  resurrection — the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  and  the  kindred 
aniict<?d  beings.     And  the  Lord  will  sit  as  a  healer  and  heal  them.'' 
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AVliy  is  Alepli  written  m  ouo  letter  ami  read  aa  a  syllable  of  throe  letters.  Because 
it  represents  the  Holy  One  wbo  is  one,  ami  the  reading  of  his  name  is  a  threefold,  as 
it  is  written  *'  Hear  Israel,  (1)  God  onr,  (2)  Lord,  (3)  Go<l  is  one."  His  praise  and 
Banctification  is  also  a  threefold,  as  it  is  written  **IIoly,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
Zf^haath.''  Even  the  song  is  a  threefold  as  the  tsong  of  songs  of  Solomon.  Song  is 
one,  songs  are  two,  here  is  a  threefold  song.^ 

SeviMity  names  has  the  Holy  One,  those  of  the  known  oni^s,  while  the  unknown 
are  iiumherless. 

Aloph  is  the  initial  of  '*have  chosen,''  ''have  taken,''  "  have  appointeil.*'  Said  the 
I^ord,  all  those  are  applied  to  Mettatrou  my  servant,  who  is  sublimer  than  all  the 
ccdestials.  Have  chosen  him  in  Adam's  generation,  when  the  generation  of  the  Hood 
got  wicked,  and  took  away  my  glory  from  them  (in  the  text  is  "  my  Shechina," 
nie;uiiug  the  divine  womanhood),  and  went  to  the  heavens  amid  the  blowing  of  the 
horns,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  47),  ''Go<l  went  on  high  by  the  voice  of  the  horns." 
Then  I  selected  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jered,  from  them,  to  be  with  mo  a  living  witness 
with  tlio  four  holy  beasts  in  my  chariot.  I  apx>ointed  him  on  all  my  treasures  in  my 
celestial  realm,  and  the  keys  of  them  I  handed  over  to  him.  I  made  him  a  prince  of 
princes  to  the  glorious  throne,  a  manager  to  four  holy  beasts,  and  to  x>iit  crowns  on 
their  heads. 

I  ma<le  his  height  higher  than  all  the  celestial  beings,  7,(K)0  miles  taller.  I  exalted 
his  throne  from  mine.  I  turno^l  his  body  into  a  ilamo  and  his  bones  into  glitter- 
ing light.  I  Jii'Mle  his  api>earance  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  his  eyes  as  the 
eternal  light,  and  the  reflection  of  his  faee  as  the  rellectiou  of  the  sun,  the  rays  of 
his  eyes  as  the  rays  of  the  glorious  throne,  his  garment  of  majesty  and  beauty.  I 
crowned  him  with  a  crown  5(X1  miles  on  500  miles  measure,  and  gave  from  my  majesty 
to  him. 

I  <alle<l  him  in  my  name  ''  Jednd  the  Little,"  who  knows  all  the  secrets  and  myster- 
ies w'.iich  I  revealed  unto  him  in  love.  I  placed  his  throne  at  the  entrance  of  my 
palace,  to  do  judgment  among  the  celestial  family.  Seventy  names  I  nameil  him  in 
order  to  increase  his  glory.  Seventy  princes  I  placed  under  hiin  in  order  to  execute 
through  them  the  fates  of  existence,  to  uplift  the  lowly  and  to  make  low  the  jiroud 
ones,  to  smite  the  kings  with  his  word  and  to  humiliate  the  nobles,  to  alter  the  run 
of  time  and  to  reveal  wisdom  to  the  earthly  kings,  delivering  the  secrets  to  those 
who  strive  for  knowledge.  That  Mettatrou  sits  in  Heaven  three  hours  each  day, 
gatluring  round  him  all  those  snuls  of  infant.s,  sucklings,  and  of  sx.'hool  children  who 
died  1>efore  t1i(>ir  times.  He  gathers  them  under  the  glorious  throne,  dividing  them 
in  divisions  an<l  sections,  and  teaches  them  the  law,  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  all 
the  secrets  of  the  Torah,  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  28),  "To  whom  will  he  teach 
wisd<»m,  to  whom  will  lie  explain  the  tidings f  To  those  who  were  deprived  from 
milk,  taken  from  off  the  breasts." 

THE  rniNCE  or  wisdom. 

Sagnasel  is  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.  Why  is  his  name  Sagnasalf  Because  the 
tn-asiires  of  wis<lom  are  given  into  his  hand.  All  those  treasures  were  opened  to 
Moses  wliib^  nu  Mount  Sinai,  where  Sagnasel  taught  him  the  law  in  seventy  lan- 
guages and  in  seventy  ways.  The  proj»hets,  the  oral  laws,  and  all  knowledge  per- 
taining to  religion  he  taught  him  in  seventj'  ways.  At  the  expiration  of  his  forty 
ilays  Moses  forgot  all  in  one  hour,  and  the  Holy  One  called  upon  Jefeifla,  the  prince 
of  tlie  law,  and  presented  him  aa  a  gift  to  Moses,  and  then  his  memory  was  strength- 
cn<'d.     Those  ninety-two  nanies  of  the  Holy  One,  names  of  the  outspoken  name, 


I  Tbo  following  i'haptor  iiiust  hare  boon  for  tho  la»t  standanl  of  tho  {JTrammax  schooL  Its  mystical 
RDvinmiucnt,  itH  more  cuinplottHl  narrativeif,  indkrated  the  character  and  purpose  of  that  portion  of 
tlu^  *•  reader.''  Tbo  8o  oft-citwl  gentcnccs  of  tho  Scripture  ■were  probably  calculatwl  to  imprcsA  the 
pnT>il  \\lth  tbo  idea  that  the  Itible  is  tho  source  of  nil  kuowlcdgo,  training  him  to  study  and  to  know 
it  I»v  heart. 
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which  are  engraved  apon  the  glorious  throne,  which  the  Holy  One  gave  iroin  Ilis 
name  to  Metiatron,  and  the  twenty-two  seald  hy  which  all  the  celestial  orders  are 
sealed,  also  the  hooks  of  kings  and  of  angels,  of  the  Grim  Measen«^er,  and  the  hooks 
of  fate  of  every  nation. 

Said  Mettatron,  the  prince  of  the  interior,  the  prince  of  the  law,  the  prince  of 
wisdom,  the  prince  of  glory,  the  prince  of  the  palace,  the  prince  of  the  angels,  the 
prince  of  princes  ahove  and  helow,  that  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel  is  my  witness, 
that  when  I  revealed  that  secret  to  Moses  there  arose  an  uproar  among  the  celestiid 
hosts,  and  they  protested.  Thoy  said  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  reveal  that  secret  to  the 
Bons  of  man,  horn  from  a  woman,  who  are  full  of  fanlts,  unclean,  full  of  hlood  and 
disease  f  Why  do  you  reveal  that  secret  hy  which  the  creation  was  called  into 
existence,  why  do  you  reveal  to  man  of  flesh  and  hlood  f"  I  replied  to  them, 
"Because  I  took  a  permit  from  the  Holy  One.  Therefore  I  revealed  to  him  the 
meanings  of  the  names  going  out  from  light  and  fire.''  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
my  explanations,  and  the  Lord  said,  ''I  want  so,  and  I  appointed  Mettatrcm  alone, 
and  he  can  give  it  to  Moses.''  Moses  delivered  that  to  Jehoshua,  and  Jehoshua  to 
the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great 
synod,  and  the  great  synod  to  Ezra  the  scrihe,  and  Ezra  to  Hillel  the  Great,  and 
Hillel  to  Rah  Ahluhu,  and  Rah  Ahluhn  to  the  men  of  faith  (the  Kssenes),  and  the 
men  of  faith  to  the  people  of  religions  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  heal  hy  it  all  the  dis- 
eases, as  it  is  written,  if  thou  hear  and  keep  the  words  of  the  Lord  I  will  not  hring 
npon  thee  the  plagues  I  hrought  down  npon  Egypt,  as  I,  thy  God,  am  thy  healer. 

B  rends  as  Beth,  which  means  a  house  (the  initials  of  Beth).  Bnid  the  Lord,  I 
huilded,  I  formed,  I  prepared,  I  huildcd  ray  two  palaces,  one  in  Heaven  and  the 
other  on  earth.     I  formed  all  the  orders  of  creation.    I  prepared  the  future  life. 

Why  has  God  created  the  world  with  the  letter  Bf  Because  the  Lord  knew  that 
the  world  would  he  twice  destroyed,  once  hy  the  generation  of  the  flood  and  once  at 
the  end  of  G093  years  since  the  creation.     (The  letter  B  is  in  Hehrew  No.  2.) 

Another  reason,  as  the  temple  will  he  destroyed  twice.  For  he  created  two  worlds, 
life  here  and  life  to  come.  For  God  said,  I  created  two  palaces,  one  for  me  and  the 
other  for  the  sons  of  man,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms),  ''Heaven  helongs  to  the  Lord, 
the  earth  ho  gave  to  the  sons  of  man." 

Said  the  Holy  One,  for  the  i>eople  will  have  two  kinds  of  worship,  Israel  will  wor- 
ship mo,  the  pagans,  idols.  Another  reason,  hecause  the  people  have  a  dual  thought, 
one  good  and  the  other  evil. 

Three  are  called  •*  first,"  the  Torah,  Israel,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  their 
Bake  the  world  was  created.  By  the  Torah  is  written  (Proverhs  1-4),  "The  Lord 
hought  me,  the  first  of  His  way."  "Israel,"  as  it  is  writt-en  (.Jeremiah),  "holy  is 
Israel  to  the  Lord,  the  first  of  his  fniit."  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  also  called  "first,"  as 
it  is  written  (Proverbs  1),  "The  first  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

B  is  Binda,  knowledge  or  understanding.  Without  understanding  the  world  could 
not  exist  even  one  hour,  as  it  is  written  (Deuteronomy),  "Select  from  you  men  of 
wisdom  and  understanding."  When  God  re«iuosted  Moses  to  select  men  of  under- 
standing to  make  them  tribal  leaders,  Moses  went  throughout  all  the  camps  of  Israel 
to  seek  for  men  of  understanding,  and  he  could  not  find  them. 

Understanding  is  dearer  to  the  Almighty  than  the  Torah;  if  a  man  knows  all  the 
laws  of  the  Torah,  all  the  scripture,  all  the  knowledge,  and  has  not  the  understand- 
ing, he  has  notliing  acquired. 

G  is  the  ill  i  t  ial  of  Charity.  If  tliere  was  no  charity  the  world  could  not  exist.  The 
Lord  said,  If  it  had  not  been  for  my  charity  the  world  could  not  exist.  What  is  the 
charity  tliat  God  does  to  this  world  daily?  It  consists  in  giving  the  people  spirit, 
wisdom,  understanding,  thought,  power,  light  of  the  eyes,  hearing  of  the  ears, 
motion  of  the  feet,  feeling  of  the  hands,  the  opening  of  the  months,  and  the  talk  of 
the  ton-ne.  As  it  is  writt^-n  (Ps;:1m  33),  "Tlie  charity  of  the  Lf»rd  is  full  on  the 
earth."     Spirit  and  soul,  as  it  is  written  that  the  Lord  blew  into  his  nostrils  a  living 
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broiitli.  AVisdom,  as  it  is  written,  "Tlie  Lord  gives  from  this  mouth  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  The  sense  of  hearing,  as  it  is  written,  "And  the  ears  of  the  deaf  will 
he  opened."  Walk  of  the  legs,  as  it  says,  "Then  the  logs  of  the  lame  will  jump  as 
a  deer."  Feeling  of  the  hand,  as  it  is  said,  "Lift  yo  your  hands  in  holiness."  Open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  as  it  says,  "Who  made  a  mouth  to  manf  "  Talk  of  the  tongue,  aa 
it  is  written  (Provorbb),  "To  man  is  the  array  of  heart's  feelings,  hut  from  the  Lord 
is  the  reply  of  the  tongue." 

D,  H.  Said  the  Lord,  "  My  wonl  stands  forever  in  Heaven."  The  word  represents 
the  angel  of  healiug,  us  it  is  written  (Psalms),  "He  sends  his  word,  and  he  heals 
them."  Word  iH  tho  i)ower  of  prophecy,  as  it  says,  "And  He  put  His  word  in  the 
mouth  of  Balaiun." 

Dalit  is  the  initial  of  tho  Lord's  promise.  1  say  to  uplift  the  poor,  as  the  people  ore 
not  favorable  to  the  poor,  as  it  says,  "The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  disregarded."  But 
when  a  poor  man  prays  to  me,  I  do  not  turn  him  em])ty,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms), 
"God  comforts  the  ashamed  poor."  The  Holy  One  looks  every  moment  to  the  poor, 
and  his  words  are  sweeter  to  Him  than  the  utterances  of  others,  as  it  is  written 
(Psalms),  "Then  the  Lord  listens  to  tho  poor,  and  makes  not  ashamed  his  prisonerSy" 
those  afflicted  people,  who  are  imprisone<l  by  their  ailments  and  disease. 

Why  does  the  D  face  the  H?  Because  he  who  is  poor  in  this  life  will  be  rich  in  life 
hereafter,  like  Israel  who  is  poor  here,  but  will  bo  rich  in  future  life.  Again,  the 
heathen  who  are  rich  here  will  be  poor  yonder  in  the  future  life. 

Why  are  the  wicked  prospering?  Because  Goil  gives  them  their  reward  here  for 
tho  few  good  deeds  they  do.  For  instance,  some  wicked  do  charitable  works,  not  for 
charity's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  name  being  praised,  and  so  they  are  rewarded 
here  with  wealth. 

If  a  man  in  Israel,  who  is  bom  under  a  favorable  planet  to  live  a  good,  happy  life, 
and  acknowledge  tho  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  is  humble  in  his  ways  and  manners, 
and  does  not  treat  tho  poor  in  u  haughty  way,  and  does  not  curse,  and  gives  from  his 
wealth  to  the  x^oor,  and  to  the  rich  in  tho  shape  of  a  loan,  such  a  man  will  eat  the 
fruit  in  this  life  while  the  main  stock  will  remain  for  him  in  future  life  and  he  will 
become  one  of  the  saints  on  high. 

H,  or  Ilei,  is  tho  sacred  name  of  the  Holy  One,  by  which  he  created  the  world,  as 
it  is  written  (Genesis),  "  Those  are  the  histories  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  they 
were  created.*'     (The  initials  of  the  words  "  they  wore  created"  is  H.) 

From  it  you  learn  that  the  Ahnighty  had  no  trouble  in  creating  the  universe,  as 
the  medium  ho  used  was  the  H,  the  lightest  of  all  the  letters  (in  pronunciation). 
All  the  letters,  if  they  are  pronounced,  he  feels  through  the  various  organs,  as 
tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  the  letters  are  accompanied  by  tho  unclean  saliva,  but  the 
n,  or  "llei"  18  pure,  as  when  pronounced,  no  organ  is  required  to  help,  and  no  saliva 
accompanies  it. 

All  the  pronounced  names  of  the  Holy  One  are  written  with  H,  and  with  it 
heaven,  earth,  this  life  and  life  hereafter,  and  the  messianic  time,  wore  sealed  by  it. 
Tlie  letters  by  which  heaven  and  earth  wore  sealed  are  twelve,  corresponding  to 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  and  those  of  the  night,  to  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  correspon<liug  to  tho  twelve  planets  in  the  Zodiac.  To  the  twelve  tribes  cor- 
responding to  tho  twelve  continents,  bearing  the  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
as  it  is  written,  "Ho  placed  tho  borders  of  the  nations  to  the  numbers  of  Israel's 
trib<^s."  All  those  letters  are  as  fire,  and  they  glitter  as  lightning,  and  each  letter 
measures  21,000  miles,  and  on  each  aro  chained  crowns  of  glory  as  they  are  engraved 
by  the  finger  of  tho  Holy  One. 

They  are  also  the  seals  of  the  Lord,  with  which  he  seals  all  the  souls  on  the 
glorious  <'hariot.  Each  name  has  a  special  seal.  The  Lord  sits  on  a  throne  of  fire, 
surrounded  by  fire  pillars  with  the  sa<'red  names  thereou.  By  each  pillar  numberless 
angels  of  fire  are  standing.  When  »  man  knows  those  names,  and  makes  use  of 
them,  all  the  heavens  are  filled  with  fire,  and  they  go  down  to  burn  the  earth,  but 
ED  9C 23* 
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tlio  lioaveiis  aro  linked  and  chained  to  tlio  Lordors  of  the  oartli.  and  seeing  tbo  seal 
of  tho  Holy  One,  tbey  aro  filled  with  tbo  spirit  of  mercy  ami  do  not  destroy  the 
oartb. 

S,  or  Sain,  is  the  nanio  of  tbo  Holy  One,  as  Sain  moans  ''maiut;uner,"  as  tbo  Lord 
is  tbo  maiutaincr  of  all. 

Tbo  Almighty  has  tbo  key  of  woman,  as  it  is  written,  "llo  ox>ened  hor  womb;" 
tbe  key  of  rain,  as  it  is  written,  ''llo  Avill  open  yon  bis  best  treasnro;"  tho  key  of 
maintenance,  as  it  is  written,  '•  Tbou  openest  Tby  band  to  satisfy  all  with  good  will ;" 
tbo  key  of  human  structure;  tbo  key  of  manna,  as  it  is  written,  "IIo  opened  tli« 
heavens  above;"  tbo  key  of  kingdoms;  tbo  key  of  eyes,  as  it  is  written,  "Then  tbo 
eyes  of  tbo  blind  will  be  opened;  "  tbo  key  of  tbo  deaf,  as  it  is  written,  "  Tho  oars 
of  tbe  deaf  will  bo  opened;  "  tbo  key  of  tbe  lips,  as  it  is  written,  *'Tho  Lord  will 
open  my  lips;"  tbe  key  of  tbo  month,  as  it  is  written,  ''And  tbo  Lord  opened  tho 
mouth  of  tbo  ass;"  tbo  key  of  tbo  tongue;  the  key  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  written, 
"Tbo  earth  sball  open  and  ilonrish  salvation;"  tbe  key  of  tbe  prisoners,  as  it  is 
written,  "Tbo  Lord  makes  loose  tho  bound  ones;"  lie  has  tbo  key  of  Eden,  as  it  is 
written,  "Opened  to  mo  tbo  gates  of  righteousness;*'  Ho  has  tho  key  of  the i>urga- 
tory,  as  it  is  \7ritten,  "  Opone4l  tbo  gates  and  let  enter  tbo  pious  nations  keeping  tho 
truth." 

Do  not  read  Amonim  (Truth)  only  "Amanim,"  as  for  the  sake  of  "iVmen, "  which 
tbo  wicked  say  in  tbo  purgatory,  they  aro  redeemed  from  it.  In  tbe  later  days  the 
Lord  will  hit  in  Eden  and  explain  tbe  laws  while  all  tbo  good  ones  \?ill  sit  and  tbo 
celestial  family  will  be  on  bis  right,  and  sun  and  moon  Avith  all  tbe  planets  to  tho 
left,  and  tbo  Lord  will  explain  the  laws  of  tbo  now  Torah..  which  will  ho  given 
tbron«;b  tbo  Messiah.  At  tbo  end,  Zcmbabcl  will  stand  up  and  say,  "Exalted  and 
sanctified  sball  bo  tbo  Holy  great  name."  His  voice  will  be  heard  from  one  corner 
of  tbo  universe  to  tho  otber,  and  all  cxi8t<»nco  will  say  "Amen."  Tbo  wicked  of 
Israel  and  those  of  tbo  heathen  in  tlio  purgatory  will  also  say  "Amen,"  and  their 
voice:i  will  reach  before  tbe  Lor<l.  Tbo  Lord  will  inquiro  for  them,  and  tbo  angels 
of  tbe  service  will  say  that  tbey  aro  the  voices  of  tbe  wicked  condemned  in  the  pur- 
gatory. At  that,  moment  tho  Lord  will  show  His  mercy  and  band  over  to  Michael 
and  Clnhriel  tho  keys  of  tbo  purgatory  to  bring  them  forth  from  there. 

At  that  time  tbo  two  arcban,i;els  will  go  and  oi>on  tbo  forty  thousand  gates  of  bell. 
Tho  bell  is  oOO  miles  long,  1^00  miles  broad,  1,000  miles  thick,  1,000  deep,  and  when  a 
wicked  man  falls  into  it,  be  never  can  get  or.t. 

Tbo  two  archangels  at  that  time  will  bring  those  condemned  forth,  tbey  will  1>e 
washed  and  cleansed,  their  wounds  healed,  and  they  will  bo  dressed  in  pure  rays  of 
garment  and  brought  before  tbe  glorious  throne.  When  th«»y  will  be  before  tho 
Lord,  tbey  will  fall  on  their  fares,  bowing,  praising  tbo  Holy  name.  At  that  moment 
all  will  jt)in  in  tbo  eternal  praiso  of  tho  Lord  I 

Cb,  or  diet,  means  sin.  When  tbe  wicked  are  punished  in  tbo  purgatory  for  tbeir 
sin**,  they  repent  and  they  art^  forgiven  and  share  tho  future  life  with  all  the  pious  and 
good  ones,  and  tbey  bit  near  tbo  "Schecbina*'  (divino  womanhood),  as  tbey  save 
tbeir  broken  hearts  with  repentance,  as  it  is  written  (Psalm  ol),  "God  is  nigh  to 
tbo  broken  hearts,"  ami  they  are  dearer  to  the  Lord  than  tho  angels. 

The  angels  are  distant  from  tho  *'  Schecbina"  86,000  miles,  as  it  is  written,  "Sera- 
phim stand  above  him." 

"Above"  in  geometrical  calculation  is  "thirty-six  thousand."  Tbo  Sebecbiua  is 
measured  twice  thirty-six  times  ton  thousand  miles,  and  tho  celestial  mile  is  thousands 
of  cubits;  a  cubit  is  four  spun  and  a  list,  and  a  span  inensur<»s  from  one  corner  of  tho 
world  to  tho  otber.  Tbo  earth  is  only  otio  foot  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  one  foot 
high  u^)  to  tbo  first  heaven,  and  yet,  those  broken-hearted  through  repentance  are 
nigh  to  tho  Schecbina. 

Ibit  those  who  are  proud,  tho  Lord  is  far  from  them.  Those  who  aro  proud  are 
like  id<d  worshipers,  and  if  a  man  is  liki?  ^Moses,  our  master  peace  with  him,  and  has 
pride,  bo  will  not  03cai>e  tho  punishment  of  tbo  bell. 
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F,  or  Feth.  Fetli  means  '•  lime ; "  that  is,  the  limo  from  which  all  was  created,  and 
to  which  all  returns,  as  it  is  written,  ''All  was  from  dnst  and  all  returns  to  dust," 
and  dust  is  lime.  Limo  is  the  limo  of  tho  future,  from  which  all  the  good  ones  will 
flourish  iu  parties,  as  tho  grass  of  the  field  with  many  garments,  whose  perfume  will 
fill  the  whole  of  tho  universe,  as  tho  perfume  of  "Fden/'  as  it  is  written  (Psalms 
xlii),  *'  They  will  flourish  from  the  city  as  the  grass  of  the  field."  The  city  is  Jerusa- 
lem, as  tho  I-ord  will  start  the  resurrection  only  from  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written 
(Ezeclii<»l),  "I  will  give  an  ornament  in  the  land  of  tho  living."  Is  there  a  dead 
land  f  It  means  Palestine,  which  is  called  "  The  land  of  tho  living,"  as  her  dead  will 
bo  resurrected  first. 

AVh.'it  will  become  of  those  pious  ones  who  are  dead  in  other  landsf  But  at  the 
day  of  resurrection  tho  Lord  will  say  to  tho  angels,  ''Go  forth  and  lift  up  tho  surface 
of  tho  ground,  and  mako  tunnels  through  which  to  bring  the  goo<l  ones  from  foreign 
lands  to  Jerusalem."  Tho  angels  will  take  up  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
shake  tho  wicked  from  it,  and  the  good  ones  will  bo  brought  to  Jerusalem  through 
tunnels;  there  tho  Lord  himself  will  resurrect  them. 

now  will  the  rcsurrei'tion  take  place!  Tho  Lord  will  take  a  trumpet  measuring 
a  thousand  cubits,  tho  cubits  of  tho  Lord,  and  will  blow  so  that  it  will  be  heard  from 
one  comer  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

At  the  first  blow  tho  world  will  l>e  shaken  up.  At  the  second  blow  the  ground 
will  be  divided.  At  tho  third  blow  tho  bones  will  bo  gathered.  At  the  fourth  blow 
tho  portions  of  tho  bo<lie8  will  be  warmed  up.  At  the  fifth  blow  their  skins  will  be 
shaped.  At  tho  sixth  blow  tho  soul  will  bo  returned  into  their  respectiTO  bo<lie8. 
At  tho  seventh  blow  they  will  stand  up  alive  with  their  garments  on. 

J,  or  Jod,  means  hand  and  might.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Lord  will  give  in  the 
later  days  a  might,  a  foothold  to  the  pious  ones,  as  it  is  written,  "I  will  give  unto 
them  a  hand  and  a  good  name  in  my  house  and  my  walls." 

House  moans  tho  temple,  as  it  is  written,  "And  my  house  will  bo  called  the  worship 
house  of  all  nations." 

Wall  means  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written,  "Ui>on  thj'  walls,  Jerusalem,  I  appointed 
watches ! " 

Jod  means  also  gifts,  as  tho  Lord  will  present  gifts  to  all  the  pions  ones,  each  one 
with  a  cnp  of  life's  elixir  in  order  to  live  forever. 

Name  means  that  tho  Lord  will  reveal  to  them  tho  pronounced  name  by  which  he 
has  created  tho  lu'a\  ens  and  earth,  in  order  that  they  shall  bo  able  to  create  worlds 
too.  Each  pious  one  will  get  three  hundretl  and  forty  worlds  as  a  reward  for  his 
gootl  deeds.  They  will  have  an  everlasting  name  means  tho  pronounced  sacred  name, 
with  which  future  life  was  creatiMl.  Praise  and  exaltation  that  will  \>e  tho  light  of 
their  eyes  where  at  ono  glance  they  will  be  able  to  see  from  one  pai't  of  the  world  to 
tho  other. 

l\:if,  or  K,  means  tho  hand  of  swearing  (as  by  swearing  we  lift  up  the  hand).  It 
will  bo  .1  hand  clutching  of  joy  at  tho  bancjuet  which  (rod  will  tender  to  tho  right- 
eous at  tho  later  days  when  with  each  one  tho  '*Sche<"hina"  will  walk,  accompanied 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  angels,  around  them  pillars  of  lightning,  and  the  elements 
will  dance  before  them. 

Ul)ou  that  time  the  prophet  said,  "O  Lord,  nplifte<l  is  Thy  hand."  At  that 
banquet,  Isaiah  will  say  '*0  Lord,  uplift  Thy  hand,  let  not  the  wicked  see  the 
l)leasiiresof  tho  good  ones."  Tho  Lord  will  reply,"  No;  contrary,  lot  them  come,  and 
bo  ashamed;"  then  the  prophet  will  say,  "No;  let  them  not  come,  and  not  see." 

Tho  J(;wish  nationality  will  bo  called  upon  to  settle  that  dispute.  Mettatron  will 
brin.LC  the  Jewish  nationality  before  the  Lord.  Then  sho  will  saj',  "For  what  am  I 
ealh'd  here?"  Then  the  Lord  will  say,  ''My  dear  daughter,  I  like  that  the  wicked 
shall  come  and  see  the  pleasures  of  the  good  ones."  "I^et  them  come,"  she  will  say, 
"and  1)0  ashamed." 

At  that  time  tho  wicked  will  come  at  tho  doors  of  Eden  to  look  and  behold  the 
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pleasures  of  tlio  pioiia  ones.  Tlioy  will  scm^  bow  everyone  is  clad  in  garment  accord- 
ingly, and  before  each  is  a  table  of  pearl,  and  before  everyone  there  is  a  golden 
cap  niouut'Cd  witb  precious  stones,  while  the  cup  is  filled  with  life  elixir,  and  on  the 
table  are  arrayed  many  dishes  of  delicious  food,  and  before  everyone  the  angels  are 
waitill^^ 

Their  faces  seem  to  retlect  raya  of  light  as  that  of  the  sun,  penetrating  from  quo 
end  of  th«*  world  to  the  other,  while  the  heavens  will  open  their  doors,  showering 
npon  them  a  shower  of  perfumed  dew,  and  its  aroma  will  fill  all  the  spaces  in  the 
universe,  and  inillions  of  angels,  harps  in  hand,  will  play  and  sing,  while  the  silu, 
moon,  and  the  planets  will  dance. 

When  the  wicked  see  those  glorious  things  they  will  ask  why  is  such  an  honor 
and  pleasure  given  to  those?  And  the  angels  will  answer,  because  they  kept  the 
laws.  Then  the  wicked  will  fall  upon  their  faces  praising  the  Lord,  saying,  '*  Hail 
to  the  nation,  that  such  is  to  him;  hail  to  the  nation,  that  the  Lord  is  his  God." 
(Psalms  cxliv.) 

L,  or  Lamed,  is  the  initial  of  ''  Heart  understands  knowledge.''  The  heart  is  a 
reproduction  of  man;  since  man  has  eyes,  so  hivs  the  Iieart;  man  has  ears,  so  has  the 
heart;  man  has  a  month,  so  has  the  heart;  man  has  utterances,  so  the  heart;  man 
roars,  so  tlu^  heart ;  man  cries,  so  the  heart ;  man  walks,  so  the  heart.  The  heart 
sees,  as  it  is  written  (Preacher  i),  *'My  heart  saw  wisdom."  The  heart  hoars,  as  it 
is  written  (Kings  iii),  '*A  heart  to  hear  to  judge."  The  heart  talks,  as  it  is  written 
(Preacher  iv),  *'  I  spoke  with  my  heart."  The  heart  cries,  as  it  is  said  (Lamentations), 
"Their  hearts  cried  unto  the  Lord."  Man  is  consoled,  so  the  heart;  as  it  is  said, 
"And  He  consoled  them,  and  spoke  with  their  heart."  Man  legislates,  so  the  heart ;  us 
it  is  said  (.1  udges  viii),  "  My  heart  to  legislate  to  Israel."  Man  roams,  so  the  heart ;  as 
it  says  (Psalms  xlv),  "  My  heart  roams  a  good  thing."  Man  rejoices,  so  the  heart;  as 
it  i-a  written  (.Samuel  ii), '*My  heart  rejoices  in  the  Lord."  Man  is  clean,  so  the 
heart;  as  it  says  (Psahiis  li),  "A  clean  heart,  create  in  me,  O  Lord."  Man  mourns, 
so  the  heart;  as  it  says  (Genesis),  "And  he  mourned  in  his  heart."  Man  is  awakened, 
so  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Song  of  Songs),  "I  slept,  but  my  heart  was  awakened.'' 
Man  iiniuires,  so  the  heart;  as  it  says  (Preacher  i),  "I  turned  my  heart  to  inquire." 
Man  is  wise,  and  so  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs).  *'The  wise  heart  takes  to 
good  deeds."  Man  is  good,  and  the  heart;  as  it  is  written  (Proverbs),  "A  good 
heart  is  always  jolly." 

All  that  is  in  man  is  contained  in  the  heart,  and  the  heart  is  e<£ual  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  i>ortions  of  the  body.  There  are  twelve  aetiuns  and  qualities 
distributed  to  the  various  instruments  of  the  body. 

The  brain  acts  through  thought  and  is  the  thinking  machine.  The  mouth  divides 
the  food,  the  tongue  smooths  the  ground  food,  the  pipes  of  the  l.ings  do  the  breath- 
ing, and  so  on. 

But  hate,  love,  envy,  dwell  only  in  the  heart;  therefore  it  is  said,  "  Do  not  hate 
thy  brother  in  thy  heart;  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart."  God  therefore  looks  only 
into  the  heai-t;  as  it  is  written,  "  Man  sees  with  the  eyes,  while  God  looks  into  the 
heart." 

]SI,  or  Mini.  Why  pronounced  with  both  letters?  Because  both  are  on  the  height  of 
the  glorious  throne,  where  they  chain  the  crowns  of  light.  VThen  the  time  for  sancti- 
fication  comes,  and  God  does  not  st<'p  down  from  His  height,  they  ai»proach  each 
other  saying,  "  When  will  I  come  to  see  the  face  of  the  Lordf  "  (Psalms.)  When 
the  Lord  comes  down  then  all  the  letters  open  their  mouths  with  song  of  ]»raiso, 
the  open  M  says,  "  Thy  kingdom  is  forever,''  while  the  closed  M  says,  **  And  Thy  realm 
is  in  all  the  generations." 

At  that  time  the  Lord  takes  all  the  letters  and  kisses  them,  i)lacing  two  crowns 
npon  each — the  one  the  crown  of  glory,  the  other  a  crown  of  glory.  To  the  open  M 
He  gives  two  crowns,  and  to  the  closed  Moiie  of  ruling  and  other  of  majesty,  and  places 
oneto  His  right  and  the  other  letter  to  llis  left,  saying,  "  My  letters,  which  1  engraved 
with  pen  of  lire,  my  kingdom  is  only  proclaimed  through  you." 
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With  the  opeu  M  tlic  Lord  i^  called  •'King  of  Kings,"  Tvhilo  with  tho  closed  ^I  IIo 
is  called  ''  Knler  of  liuli^rs."  When  the  two  M'b  hear  it,  they  open  tlieir  mouths  in 
song  of  i)rais©,  and  all  the  celestials  come,  faU,  and  bow  before  tho  Holy  One,  sing- 
ing and  praising  the  Almighty. 

N,  or  Nnn.  \Miy  is  the  one  N  straight  and  tho  other  in  a  resting  attitude  f  Because 
with  thcuL  was  the  soul  of  man  created^  as  every  soul.  Sometimes  it  n^sts  and  some- 
times it  stands.  When  she  (the  soul)  is  in  the  body  she  is  resting,  and  when  she  is 
out  of  tho  iMuly  she  is  stand inij:. 

A  king  wanted  onco  t^>  enter  his  ]>alace,  which  was  an  unclean  jilacc,  and  he  says 
to  his  servant.  Bring  the  candle  in.  So  tho  Lord  created  man  from  dust,  blood,  and 
gall;  therefore  IIo  placed  in  him  tho  soul  in  order  to  see  what  goes  on  in  that  dark, 
unclean  place,  and  the  soul  is  tho  candle  of  tho  Lord  (Proverbs  xxvi).  The  soul  of 
man  is  the  candle  of  tho  Lord,  not  that  of  tho  animal,  as  the  soul  of  the  latter  has 
rest,  while  that  of  the  former  has  no  rest. 

When  man  dies,  his  soul  is  brought  before  the  celestial  bench,  and  there  all  the 
deeds  are  arrayed,  and  the  judges  tell  all  ho  did  on  that  day  or  on  that  hour  and 
idaco;  even  the  i>rivate  conversation  between  husband  and  wife  is  recorded.  If  he 
lost  his  chihlren  when  he  was  alive,  they  ask  him,  '*  Wliy  did  you  lose  your  children!" 
If  ho  was  blinded,  or  became  deaf  in  life,  they  ask  him  to  account  for  it.  as  the  ways 
of  tho  Lord  arc  even  and  only  sinners  are  stumbling  on  thi.'m.  They  ask  him  why 
he  tNtunibled  on  his  sin.  If  he  can  give  a  reasonable  answer,  they  accept  it ;  if  not,  he 
is  whipped  with  a  whip  of  fire  and  he  turns  into  ashes.  The  ashes  are  scattered  to 
all  four  corners  of  the  world,  then  they  are  collected  by  four  angels,  an  angel  to  each 
corner,  and  they  i)ut  the  ashes  in  the  grave,  to  be  th<Te  till  judgment  day. 

S,  or  Samech,  means  the  leaner,  and  it  rejiresents  the  Lord,  who  leans  tho  fallen 
ones,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  cxlv),  **The  Lord  leans  the  fallen  ones."  He  leans  the 
heavens  as  well  as  the  glob<;s  of  the  planets  below  them.  Samech  m<'ans  also 
the  Torah,  which  is  leaned  on  the  prophet,  books  of  the  scribes,  and  on  the  oral 
l:iw,  as  it  is  wittcn,  "The  well  which  was  dug  by  tho  princes,  by  the  nobles  of 
the  nations."  Well  means  tho  Torah,  as  it  says,  '*  The  well  of  living  water."  And  the 
law  is  always  compared  to  water,  as  it  say.?,  "Ho  who  is  thirsty,  go  to  tho  water." 

Why  are  the  words  of  tho  Torah  compared  to  water?  Because  as  water  leaves 
the  highest  and  comes  down,  so  tho  Torah  likes  only  him  who  is  humble.  *'Dug  by 
princes,"  they  are  Moses  an<l  the  seventy  ehlers  who  explained  the  laws  in  seventy 
languages.  "Tho  nobles  of  tlio  nation,"  they  are  tho  scribes,  as  David,  Solomon, 
Ezra,  who  have  explained  the  law  to  Israel. 

K,  or  Ain,  means  tho  eye  of  the  law,  which  is  the  eye  of  all  eyes  and  the  wisdom 
of  all  wisdom,  as  it  is  written  (Psalms  xix),  **Tho  law  of  the  Lord  enlightens  the 
eyes.''  AVisdom  is  only  tho  wisdom  of  the  law,  as  it  is  written,  "Ye  shall  keep  my 
laws,  as  they  are  your  wisdom  and  understanding." 

P,  or  Pe,  means  mouth,  and  mouth  means  Moses,  as  it  is  written  (Exodus),  "l  am 
a  hard  mouth,  and  a  stutterer  of  tongue."  Moses  said  to  tho  Lord,  "I  know  Thou 
'art  the  only  God,  and  Thou  hast  created  the  world  only  for  Thy  own  honor,  and 
created  man  only  to  do  Thee  honor,  and  every  portion  of  the  body  Thou  hast 
created  for  some  jiurpose  to  serve  Thee.  The  head  to  bow  before  Thee,  the  eyes  to 
see  Thy  glory,  tho  ears  to  hear  Thy  honor,  the  nose  to  smell,  tho  teeth  to  grind  the 
food,  tho  pipe  to  give  in  and  to  give  out.  Tho  veins  as  blood  vessels,  tho  skin  for 
complexion,  hands  to  fight  and  to  work,  feet  to  walk,  tongue  to  talk.  Now  give  me 
talkative  power."  The  Lord  replied,  "Who  made  the  mouth  and  tongue  to  Adamf 
Of  course  I  did  it." 

Z,  or  Za<lic,  means  tho  righteous  of  the  world,  God  Hims<'lf,  as  He  does  right  to 
every  creature  in  tho  universe.  If  God  had  not  given  to  man  mouth  and  tongue  the 
world  couhl  not  exist  for  a  moment.  When  Moses  refused  to  accept  tho  mission  on 
account  of  being  a  stutterer  the  creatures  of  the  world  began  to  tremble,  saying, 
"lichold  Mr)aes  who  f»n<-e  will  speak  with  tlto  Schechina  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  times  face  to  face  and  will  explain  every  letter  and  law  in  seventy  languages, 
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Yct  lio  says,  'lam  a  stut  tcror ; '  "\vli:it  sliall  wc  say  ?  *'  For  tliat,  that  Moses  niadohim- 
belf  incapable  on  account  of  Iiis  inoutb,  the  Lord  uplifted  bim,  as  it  is  "irrittcD,  "and 
I  was  standing  between  you  and  tbo  Lord,"  a  position  which  even  Mottatron  can  not 
have.  For  the  plea  that  bo  ^dcadcd,  '^I  am  hard  of  t:»lk/'  the  Lord  speaks  of  him, 
"Moses,  faco  to  face  T  speak  with  him.''  God  has  appointed  Moses  as  a  treasury  over 
all  tbo  creation,  as  it  is  said,  ''Mowcs,  luy  servant,  tbo  faithful  in  mj'  household." 

When  >foses  roacbo<l  the  department  of  the  future  and  saw  th»*  X)artic8  of  sages,  of 
the  Sansotbrin,  of  tbo  IJabbis,  explaining  tbo  law  in  forty-nino  ways,  and  then  he 
8:iw  the  <(dlcge  of  Kabbi  Akibah,  Avbo  explains  three  hundred  and  Kixty-fivo  reasons 
for  tbo  laws,  be  said,  ''I  do  not  want  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  Lord."  Hut  the 
Lord  knew  the  reastni  of  liis  refusal,  so  He  sent  Sagnasol,  the  Prince  of  Wisdom,  to 
Moses,  and  ho  brought  bim  into  tbo  colb^ges  where  the  laws  are  taught. 

There  Moses  heard  tbo  Rabbis  saying  "That  law,  as  well  as  this  law,  is  delivered 
by  Moses  from  Sinai."  As  Moses  heard  this  ho  was  ealm,  and  with  satisfaction 
accepted  tbo  mission  as  a  redeemer. 

K,  or  Kof,  means  Moses  who  surrounded  Pharaoh  with  all  words  of  wisdom  in  sev- 
enty t(mguc8.  When  Moses  and  Aaron  appeared  before  the  king  they  found  there 
seventy  writers  writing  the  correspondence  in  seventy  languages. 

As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  two  messengers,  bow  their  faces  were  shining  like  the 
sun.  and  caeb  word  they  uttered  was  of  fire,  and  seeing  the  stick  upon  which  was 
engraved  tlio  pronounced  name,  they  began  to  tremble,  throwing  away  their  pens 
and  letters,  bowing  in  fear  before  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Then  the  king  aske<l  them,  "  Who  has  sent  you  to  me  f  "  They  replied,  "  The  God  of 
the  Hebrews.''  Ho  asked  again,  "What  is  His  name,  what  of  His  strength,  how 
many  countries  has  1  le  conquered,  how  many  are  the  numbers  of  His  fighting  army  ?  " 
They  answered  liiui,  "  lUsstrength  is  full  tlie  universe,  1  leaven  is  His  throne,  His  word 
is  iiro  and  shakes  up  mountains,  His  bow  is  fire.  His  arrows  are  of  fire.  He  is  the  cre- 
ator of  all  and  the  i>eacemakcr  between  lire  aud  water.  With  His  word  He  created 
the  world,  by  utterance  formed  the  mountains,  and  by  Avisdoni  He  creates  the  child 
in  tlie  womb  of  his  mother.  Heclotlies  the  skies  with  clouds,  and  lets  rain  fall  upon 
tlie  earth  to  maintain  the  life  of  all.''  Said  the  king  to  them,  "I  do  not  need  Him,  as 
I  created  myself,"  as  it  is  written  (Ezethiel  xx.viii)  "Mine  is  tbo  Xile  and  I  ereated 
me.  What  y(»u  say,"  the  king  continued,  "that  He  makes  rain  and  dew;  my  Nilo 
waters  my  land  to  bring  forth  tbo  sweetest  fruit.  But  wait;  I  will  bring  the  mem- 
oranda of  yore,  containing  the  letters  of  ancient  kings;  perbax)S  I  will  find  among 
them  sonu;  b«tters  of  j'our  God,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  Ho  never  has  sent  to  mo  any 
writings  or  greetings."  Ho  opened  his  museum  and  called  upon  the  seventy  writers 
to  read  in  seventy  languages  at  the  same  time.  Not  finding  His  name,  he  said  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  "I  know  neither  of  Him  nor  of  His  might.''  Ho  then  sent  word  to 
all  tbo  wise  men  in  Fgj'pt  to  inquire,  and  they  said,  "Yes;  wo  heard  about  the  name 
of  their  God ;  wo  heard  that  Ho  is  the  son  of  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings.''  At  that 
time  the  Lord  said,  "  Fools,  ye  call  yourselves  'wise  ones'  and  me  tbo  son  of  wise, 
the  son  of  kings,''  as  it  is  written  (Isaiah  xiv),  "'(^uly  fools  are  tbo  princes  of 
Zoan ;  the  wise  counselors  of  I*haraob  have  foolish  advice;  for  bow  could  you  say  to 
Pharaoh  that  I  am  the  son  of  wise,  the  son  of  kings?" 

R,  or  Keisb,  is  tbo  Almighty,  who  is  tbo  bead  of  the  w»>rld  and  its  ei»d.  R  is  the 
word  of  the  I^ord  by  which  Ho  has  created  the  seven  heavens.  R  is  tbo  meaning  of 
head,  which  means  Israel,  whom  the  I^ord  has  made  the  bead  of  the  heathen. 

Sb,  or  Sbein,  means  teetli ;  those  are  the  teeth  of  tbo  wicked,  wliieh  will  bo  broken 
three  times — one  time  hero  in  this  life,  second  in  life  bereaft«'r,  third  in  tbo  Messianic 
time.  As  the  Sbein  has  three  heads,  so  the  Almighty  Avill  bn.ak  the  teeth  of  the 
wickeil  three  times. 

The  teeth  of  the  wicked  will  grow  out  of  their  mouths  22  cubits  long  at  the  time 
of  the  Messiah.  The  peoj>le  will  wonder  upon,  and  they  will  be  informed,  that  is 
because  they  ate  up  the  wealth  of  the  pious  in  life. 
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Tlio  Sheiu  lias  tlirco  Lraiichos,  syuiboli/iug  tlio  tliroc  Avnrlds  iu  Avliicli  miin  lives — 
this  life,  life  berealtcr,  ami  tho  lifo  of  tlio  Messianic  era.  The  Sheiii  symbolizes  tho 
three  saiictifications  of  tins  worM — the  sauctifieatioii  of  the  I^onl,  tho  sanctification 
of  tho  Sahhath,  and  the  sanctification  of  Israel. 

T,  or  Taw,  moans  lunjjing;  man  longs  for  evory thing  in  this  life.  Man  i.s  born 
m»ked,  "without  dress,  Avitlnmt  shoes,  Avithout  knowledge,  Avithout  nudorstauding, 
without  thought,  Avithout  word,  Avithout  tongue,  Avithoiit  law,  Avithout  strong! b, 
without  power,  Avithout  riches,  Avithout  wife  and  ohildron,  Avitbout  Avalk  and  deeds; 
yet  as  soon  as  bo  goes  out  from  bis  mother's  v.onib  bo  longs  only  to  talk  of  tlio  toiigut , 
and  Avhen  bo  gets  it  ho  longs  to  tho  Avalk  of  tho  feet,  and  Avhcn  bo  gtjts  it  bo  desires 
knowledge,  antl  bis  desire  extends  gradually  to  all  things  bo  sees.  But  AThon  ho 
X)arts  from  tbis,  bo  goes  out  empty,  as  it  is  Avritt^n  (Kings  ii),  "The  days  of  David 
approached  to  their  end."  Tho  day  of  the  king  is  not  written,  only  of  DaA'id,  as 
there  is  no  kingdom  at  tho  day  of  death. 

Ivabbi  Aba  used  to  say,  *'Tbo  end  of  tho  best  is  to  be  killed,  tho  ond  of  man  to  die, 
and  all  are  ready  for  death.  Hail  to  him  Avboso  labor  Avas  in  the  laAv  and  did  tho 
Avill  of  his  Creator,  grew  Avith  a  good  name,  and  parted  from  tho  Avorld  Avith  a  good 
name.  On  such  a  man  is  Avritten,  A  good  name  is  better  than  good  oil,  and  the  day 
of  death  better  than  tho  birthday." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COMMEECIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUEOPE,  PAETICULARLT  IN 

AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY.^ 


The  Aniericau  Baukers'  Association  baa  led  the  way  iu  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  departures  of  this  century.  It  is  nothing  loss  than  a  systematic  effort 
to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  a  more  extensive  and 
more  thorough  ]»roff»«sional  education  of  our  businoss  classes. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  work,  the  association  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
what  was  being  done  in  a  systematic  way  iu  the  United  States  toward  providing  for 
tills  great  j»ubUe  noe<l  of  a  special  education  for  mercantile  and  buKinoss  life.  Avith 
a  full  recognition  of  the  admirable  work  which  many  of  our  8o-called  ** commercial 
colleges'*  are  doing,  and  with  the  completest  uoknowledgmcnt  that  their  founders 
and  j>romoters  were  the  iirst  to  Kec  the  need  of  special  commercial  education  and  were 
doing  valuable  work  in  supplying  it  so  far  as  tliuy  could,  the  committee  felt  that  there 
was  a  fiebl  of  education  which  these  institutions  were  not  at  all  cultivating,  and  yet 
which  needed  special  attention.  In  canvassing  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  it  soon  a]>peared  that  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  of  the 
University  of  l^ennsylvania  was  the  only  institution  of  higher  rank  which  was  busyinff 
itself  seriously  with  this  educational  problem.  The  committee,  therefore,  requested 
tlie  author  of  this  report  to  give  the  association  an  account  of  the  work,  aims,  and 
methoils  of  the  Wharton  J^chool.  In  an  address  delivered  before  that  body  at  Saratoga, 
in  ISe])tember,  1800,-  the  general  situation  of  business  educatioTi  was  discussed  and 
an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Wharton  School  was  given.  So  well  pleased  was  the 
association  with  the  jilan  there  outlined  and  the  report  of  the  work  already  accom* 
plished  that  it  adojited  resolutions  recommending  to  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  Unite<l  Statics  the  est<ablishment  of  similar  dex>artment8  as  constituent  parts  of 
their  organization. 

This  action  attracted  mnch  attention  and  the  scheme  received  the  approval  of 
leading  college  and  university  authorities,  as  well  as  business  men.-'' 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  wrrk,  the  association  resolved  to  investigate  what  was 
being  done  in  the  fiebl  of  secondary  education  corres]»onding  to  the  work  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  in  higher  education.  As  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  various  countries  of  western  Europe  had  done  much  work  along  this 
line,  the  author  of  the  present  report  was  invited  to  visit  the  leading  centers  of 
Euro))ean  education  and  examine  their  institutions  for  commercial  education  and 
report  upon  til  is  subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  invitation,  he  visited  England,  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  and  lielgium,  and  the  following  report  incor- 
porates some  of  the  results  of  his  observation  and  study  of  this  topic.  The  essence 
of  the  report  baa  already  been  submitted  to  the  association,  at  its  last  meeting,  in  an 
address  deliver<»d  in  San  Francisco  September  7,  1892.-* 

I'lie  object  in  }>reparing  the  various  detailed  reports  which  constitnte  this  work 
was  to  ]>ut  the  available  informatitm  relating  to  these  schools,  their  history,  origin, 
develo]>meut,  curricula,  et<;.,  into  such  a  form  that  any  member  of  this  association,  or 
of  any  similar  body,  any  teacher  in  the  United  States,  any  superintendent  of  schools, 
any  school  board,  or  any  other  body  or  individual  who  might  become  interested  in 
this  subject  and  who  might  wish  to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  such  schools 
among  us  would  find  the  assistance  he  needs  in  taking  the  first  steps  toward  snch 
an  end. 

'  A  rupurt  nuulc  iu  1893  to  tho  American  Bankers*  AMOciation,  throagh  its  committee  on  achooU  of 
finnuco  and  i'cuuoiu\ ,  l>y  Edinund  J.  JaiucH,  Ph.  I).,  then  profcstior  iu  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Economy,  T'ni'veraity  of  Pennsylvania,  now  profcsaor  and  director  of  University  Extension 
DiviHiou,  l.'niv<jr»ity  of  Chicugo. 

'Kdiuatiiin  of  BuHiuoAs  Men.  An  uddn-ns  l>efore  the  American  Bankers'  Association  at  Saratoga, 
Seutomher  3,  1800. 

^Seo  Edurution  of  BiirtincHH  Men,  I  and  11.    American  Bankers'  Association.  New  York,  1892. 

^Education  of  BuBiiiesn  Idc-n,  111.  A  plea  lor  the  estabhshmeut  of  commercial  high  schools. 
American  Bankers'  Association.  New  York,  ls93.    Pages  17. 
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in  the  sense  of  preparing  them  <liroctly  for  their  fntnre  work,  viz,  teachers,  preach- 
ers, lawyers,  physicians,  the  nnmber  left  in  these  courses  would  bo  astonishingly 
small. 

We  can  conquer  the  uneducated  and  half  educated  people  of  this  country  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  only  by  offering  them  courses  of  study  which,  while 
they  are  of  a  strictly  educational  character  in  tlio  best  sense  of  the  word,  shall  also 
have  some  bearing  on  their  fntnre  every  day  life,  shall  have  some  direct  relation  to 


the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world. 
The  first  aim  of  ai 


an  educational  system  should  undoubtedly  be  to  offer  general  or 
liberal  courses  of  all  gra<les,  and  of  the  very  best  possible  character,  and  get  as 
many  people  to  pursue  these  courses  as  possible,  no  matter  what  their  future  careers. 
It  should,  then,  go  further  and  offer  to  those  youth  who  have  gone  as  far  as  they  will 
in  these  liberal  courses  an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  education  still  further  along 
lines  relating  to  their  future  calling — an  education  which,  if  it  is  based  on  science  and 
be  properly  organized,  can  not  but  bo  liberalizing,  no  matter  if  it  be  technical  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Noliody  can  doubt  that  the  training  of  a  proj)erly 
organized  and  managed  law  school  is  not  merely  technical  or  pn>fe8sional  in  nature, 
but  also  highly  lil>eralizing,  particularly  as  compared  with  the  training  of  an  ordinary 
law  office.  Nor  will  anyone  deny  that  the  worlc  of  a  good  mannal  training  or  tra<le 
high  school  may  be  made  educational  in  a  Aery  high  sense.  In  the  same  way  the 
curriculum  of  a  conmiercinl  high  school  maj'  be  eminentlv  liberalizing  in  all  its  ten- 
dencies, at  the  same  time  that  it  trains  a  youth  so  that  he  may  be  more  useful  in  a 
business  house. 

Such  a  high  school  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  youth  whose  father  is  able 
to  set  him  up  in  business,  or  by  his  business  connections  may  bo  able  to  start  him 
far  up  tlie  hill  that  leads  to  business  success,  for  it  will  bo  able  to  impart  to  him 
much  information  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain  in  a  scrappy  way  and  often  not 
at  all  until  the  opportunity  to  use  it  had  passetl  him  by;  and  at  any  rate  it  would 
prepare  him  to  acquire  (xuickly  the  details  of  his  bnsiness  and  help  him  to  coordi- 
nate his  knowledge  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  It  would,  moreover, 
quicken  his  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  bnsiness,  and  help  make  his  business  life  a 
source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  ))rotit  to  him. 

If  such  a  training  would  help  the  youth  of  fortune  and  good  business  connections, 
it  would  bo  of  immensely  greater  ai(l  to  the  3'outh  who  must  start  at  the  bottom  and 
has  only  himself  and  his  own  efforts  to  rely  upon.  It  would  enable  him  to  acquire 
in  a  much  shorter  time  the  details  of  any  business  he  chooses  to  take  up ;  it  would 
open  his  eyes  to  business  chances;  give  bim  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  business 
world,  and  help  put  him  in  a  position  to  profit  by  whatever  juncture  turned  up. 

It  is  said  that  95  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  business  fail  at  some  time  in  their 
career,  and  certainly  any  business  man  will  confirm  the  statement  that  there  are  far 
more  failures  than  successes  in  the  business  world.  These  failures  come,  of  course, 
from  many  circumstances;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  spring  from 
causes  which  the  proper  sort  of  preliminary  training  may  remove;  and  if  sound 
busin(*f  s  education  would  serve  to  turn  only  10 per  cent  of  these  failures  into  successes, 
it  would  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 

Of  course  no  commercial  high  school  and  no  school  of  finance  and  economy  can 
make  a  successful  merchant  or  banker.  Nor  does  a  law  school  make  a  successful 
lawyer  or  a  medical  school  a  successful  physician ;  but  all  three  may  so  train  a  man 
that  ho  will  enter  upon  his  respective  career  at  an  advantage  over  the  man  who  does 
not  have  this  training,  provided  other  things  are  equal.  A  good  commercial  train- 
ing will  prepare  a  boj-  to  learn  his  business  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  he  could 
have  done  without  it. 

Butsuc^ha  commercial  training  must  be  really  educational  in  chiiracter.  What 
this  means,  in  the  domain  of  secondary  education,  can  be  seen  if  one  will  take  the 
six-months  course  of  the  average  so-called  commercial  college  in  the  Unit-ed  Stati'S, 
and  compare  it  with  the  three-years  course  of  the  schools  discussed  in  the  second  part 
of  this  volume — say  of  that  in  Vienna,  or  Prague,  or  Leipsic,  or  Antwerp,  or  of  the  two 
ill  Tarirt.  It  is  work  of  this  latter  character  which  is  at  once  practical  and  liberal; 
which  edncat<'s  for  life  while  it  trains  for  a  livelihood,  and  which  should  be  intro- 
duced into  onr  scheme  of  public  education. 

It  Avill  bo  noted  that  all  the  schools  here  discussed  are  really  of  high-school  grade, 
covering  the  years  from  11  or  15  to  17  or  18.  The  only  exception  is  to  be  found  in 
such  courses  as  the  one-year  course  for  graduates  of  gj'mnasia  or  lycees,  like  the  one 
in  Vienna  and  the  school  at  Venice,  which  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  considered  of 
college  or  university  grade.  These  courses  represent  really  the  only  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  higher  commercial  courses  at  all  and  which,  therefore,  could  come  into 
comi)arison  with  the  work  which  would  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of  schools  of 
finance  and  economy. 

The  real  reason  for  this  is  to  be  foi:nd,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  general  low  social 
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estimate  set  on  tlio  Lusiucss  clcis  (  a  in  Europe  which  are  relegated  to  a  distinctly 
lower  position  in  the  social  scale  ilian  the  nobility,  the  anny,  and  the  pro't'Ki^ional 
classes.  Shopkee]>er8  and  artisans  are  classed  together,  and  for  neither  class  is  really 
higher  education  necessary  ut  all.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  can  not  coutinae 
intlellnitely,  and  there  are  many  signs  of  its  approaching  change,  and  before  long  we 
may  confidently  expect  to  see  conrses  in  commerce  in  the  higher  schools  of  Europe 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those  snitiEible  to  schools  of  finance  and  economy 
as  discussed  in  this  work. 

Attempts  have  been  ma^le  to  develop  courses  in  business  in  connection  with  the 
other  courses  in  the  German  i)olytechnic  schools ;  but,  us  will  be  seen  in  the  second 
part  of  this  report,  they  have  all  been  so  inadequately  organized  that  thej'  have 
failed  of  their  purjxx^®  &nd  are  of  value  to  us  only  as  solemn  examples  to  bo  avoided. 

One  interesting  thing  to  note  is  the  recent  remarkable  increase  in  attendance  at 
French  commercial  schools.  U]>  to  1890  the  certificate  of  these  schools  was  not 
accepted  by  the  war  department  us  entitling  the  holders  to  the  ]»riyileges  of  the  one- 
y ear-service  law,  and  so  boys  who  afti'uded  them  were  compelled  to  pass  at  least  a 
year  or  two  more  in  other  schools  for  the  mere  purpose  of  passing  the  military  exam- 
ination, or  else  they  were  obliged  to  serve  the  full  period  in  the  army.  This  con- 
Btituted  a  serious  handicap  for  this  class  of  instruction  and  a<!Countft  largely  for  the 
slow  growth  in  attendance  for  many  years.  As  soon  as  the  certificate  of  these  schools 
was  put  on  a  par  with  that  of  other  educational  institutions  of  similar  graile,  the 
atten<lance  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  showing  that  it  was  this  artificial  barrier 
wliich  kept  them  back. 

The  circumstan<e  mentioned  above  serves  to  show  the  necessity  of  considering  all 
the  facts  relating  to  n  school  system  before  drawing  concrete  conclusions  or  compari- 
sons. It  will  l>e  seen,  for  example,  that  the  higher  commercial  schools  in  Germany 
give  more  time  to  certain  subjects  than  the  corresnouding  schools  in  France  or 
Austria.  This  does  not  come,  as  one  might  suppose,  irom  a  diilerenco  in  the  ideas  of 
the  German  directora  of  commercial  schools,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  war 
dej>artmeut  reiused  to  receive  the  certificates  of  these  schools  :is  entitling  to  the 
privileges  of  the  one-year  voluntary  service  until  its  jirescriptions  as  to  certain 
fundamental  subjects  were  complied  with.  The  whole  matter  illustrates  the  far- 
reaching  intineuce  of  the  military  system  in  Europe  over  every  department  of  life, 
when  even  the  schools  which  fit  lor  what  is  preeminently  a  peaceful  vocation  must 
ailapt  their  curricula  to  the  deinaiMls  of  the  war  oflice. 

The  work  of  the  Free  School  of  Political  Science,  in  Paris,  is  not  noticed  in  this 
report,  because  its  aim  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  institutions  discussed. 
It  is  a  most  a<lmirab]o  S(thool  and  is  well  worth  the  study  of  educationists.  Its  work 
corresponds  at  certain  points  Avith  a])ortion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Eeonomy ;  but  as  a  purely  private  institution  it  stands  out  of  rela- 
tion to  the  general  system  of  public  education  in  France,  having  in  an  official  way 
no  connection  either  with  the  secondary  system  on  one  hand,  nor  with  what  cor- 
responds to  our  college  and  university  system  on  the  other. 

There  are  some  interesting  commercial  schools  in  iviiusia,  Holland,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries  in  Europe.  Russia  has  what  may  perhaps  bo  called  the  oldest  com- 
mercial school  in  the  world.  But  as  I  was  unabie  to  visit  the  other  European  coun- 
tries, I  thought  best  not  to  att-t^mpt  a  description  of  the  schools  relying,  as  I  should 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  entirely  on  the  uccounts  of  others. 

It  will  be  seen  that  but  little  space  is  given  to  England  or  English  h«  lioolb.  The 
reason  is  plain  to  one  who  knows  the  facts.  There  is  no  institution  in  Great  l^ritain 
which  fairly  deservt^s  the  name  of  commercial  high  school  in  the  sense  used  in  this 
report.  England  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  this  sort  of  education. 
Boards  of  trade,  teachers'  conventions,  educational  societies  have  all  begun  to  agitate 
for  its  introduction.  The  growing  displacement  of  English  youth  in  the  great  busi- 
ness houses  of  London  by  French,  German,  and  oven  Italian  youth  began  to  attract 
public  att<'ntion  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Finally,  some  six  years  ago  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  took  up* the  subject  in  earnt>st,  and  later  th«i  uuiTersities  of 
Oxford  aud  Cimbridge,  and  then  many  other  institutions  and  societies. 

Instead  of  taking  hold  of  the  subject  at  the  right  end  and  organizing  a  great  insti- 
tuti<»n  in  London,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  such  schools  elsowhoro,  the 
English  began  their  work  in  this  field,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  by  establishing 
examinations,  and  granting  commercial  certilicates  to  all  such  pupils  as  could  pass 
them.  As  there  were  no  schools  where  the  candidates  could  prepare  for  these  examina- 
tions, they  ha<l  toAvait  until  existing  classical  or  scientific  schools  could  sec  their  way 
to  the  jirofi table  introduction  of  the  commercial  si<le.  When  a  school  here  aud  there 
finally  <lecided  to  open  a  commercial  department,  it  was  found  that  in  all  England 
there  were  no  properly  qualified  teachers  for  this  work.  The  outcome  of  the  examina- 
tion has  been,  therefore,  most  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  talk  of  abolishing  those  in 
connection  with  Oxford.  The  London  experiment  has  been  the  most  successful,  and 
it  seems  likely  to  continue.     But  the  chief  advantage  from  this  movement  thus  far 
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in  England  has  been  that  it  htm  called  public  attention  to  the  great  need  of  oppor- 
tanities  for  Ronie  mercantile  education  of  English  youth.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
England  will  Hhortly  take  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  when  we  may  expect  excellent 
results. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  an  aBSociation  like  the  American  Bankers'  Association, 
however,  could  do  an  immense  amount  toward  educating  the  general  public  as  well 
as  bank  clerks  and  officials  along  a  few  8{>ecial  lines  if  it  would  ]>repare  careful  syllabi 
of  courses  of  reailing  along  banking  and  tinancial  lineSf  specifying  books,  order  of 
reading,  etc.,  and  then  provide  for  examination  to  be  held  on  the  subjects  and  the 
granting  of  eertificat-es.  The  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy  receives 
letters  continually  from  young  men  engaged  in  banks  throughout  the  country  asking 
for  aid  in  pursuing  their  education  along  8{>ecial  lines  relating  to  banking  and  finance, 
but  its  circumstances  do  not  permit  it  to  do  this  work  at  present.  This  assooiation, 
however,  could  do  this  service  in  an  a<lmirable  way,  and  if  it  should  undertake  it, 
many  men  throughout  the  entire  country  would  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  special  reason  why  wo  in  the  United  States  should  provide 
facilities  for  adequate  education  along  mercantile  lines  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  We  are  rapidly  ncaring  the  point  in  our  manufacturing  industry  when  we 
may  expect  to  compete  with  England,  Germany,  and  France  in  foreign  markets.  In 
this  field  of  enterprise  England  is  at  great  advantage  because  of  long  possession; 
France  and  Germany,  because  of  the  better  training  and  e<lncation  ot  their  youth 
who  enter  their  business  houses  in  foreign  countries.  If  we  wish  to  find  such  com- 
petition successful,  we  must  be  al>le  to  find  a  ready  supply  of  trained  men  for  foreign 
correspondence  and  service;  men  who  have  had  systematic  training  in  foreign  lan- 
gua^^es  and  in  the  geography  and  in<lu8trics  of  ibroign  countries.  Such  a  training 
it  is  the  business  of  a  commercial  Iii^h  school  to  give. 

The  curriculum  of  a  ])roj)erly  organized  commercial  high  school  would  contain 
many  elements  of  a  liberal  character.  The  history  of  commerce  and  commercial 
institutions,  commercial  geo«»raphy  with  the  necessary  preliminary  work  in  i)hysical 
geography,  the  study  of  ]uodncts,  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting  are  all 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  every  educated  man,  whether  he  is  going  into  business 
or  not;  while  the  study  of  commercial  law  in  all  its  ramifications  is  not  inferior,  in 
its  liberalizing  tendencicH,  to  international  law  or  general  jurisprudence  itself.  Such 
a  cnrriculum  would  prove,  therefore,  a  valuable  element  in  our  general  scheme  of 
education,  and  wouhl  contribute  powerfully  toward  strengthening  the  hold  of  our 
public  high  school  system  upon  the  affections  and  Interest  of  the  community. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIA. 

HISTORIC   UEV1K>V. 

The  history  of  mercantile  instruction  in  Austria  down  to  the  fifties  in  this  century 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  history  of  the  real  school.  The  oldest  institution 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  modern  subjects  was  the 
Keal-nandlungs-Akademie  in  Vienna,  whose  foundation  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Emj)reHs  Maria  Theresa.  This  academy,  which  was  intended  to  train  not  merely 
eflicient  merchants,  but  also  high-class  officials  for  the  economic  and  financial  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  as  well  as  skillful  commercial  experts,  developed  in  a  most 
happy  manner.  It  was  well  directed  and  corresponded  completely  to  the  wants  of 
the  time,  in  which  lectures  on  mercantile  subjects  were  delivered  to  the  law  students 
who  attended  the  Theresian  and  Savoyan  academics  for  nobles.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  1770,  in  which  the  opening  of  this  institution  took  place,  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment guaranteed  a  certain  support  to  the  institution  from  the  public  treasury, 
an«l  enlarged  the  curriculum  to  a  two  years' course.  The  plan  of  study  of  this  insti- 
tution embraced  all  those  subjects  which  are  now  taught  in  commercial  schools,  and, 
in  addition,  geometry,  mechanics,  moral  and  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  morals.  The 
instruction  in  languages  embraced  German,  French,  and  Italian.* 

The  Keal-lIandlungs-Akademie,  in  s])ite  of  the  promising  beginning  of  its  activity, 
did  not  succeed  in  maiii4<aining  a  ])eruianent  existence.  With  the  reorganization  of 
the  entire  system  of  education  in  Austria,  in  1805,  it  lost  its  independent  position  as 
a  ))rofessional  school.  Under  the  name  of  the  Real-Akademie  it  became  the  first  real 
school  of  Austria,  which  had  the  third  and  highest  grade  of  elementary  instruction, 
in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  joined  immediately  onto  the  fourth  class  of  the  nor- 
mal school. 

The  object  r'^  this  curriculum  was  the  education  of  youth  who  intended  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  arts,  to  trade,  to  banking,  and  bookkeeping.    The  subjects 


'  This  iRvxumi  is  almdireil  from  tlie  Centralblatt  fiir  das  gewerbllohe  Untorrichtawesoii  in 
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which  aro  CHseuiiul  for  a  coniniercial  inbtitution  were  limited  to  the  last  and  highest 
claw— that  of  the  third  year. 

This  last  circiitnstanoe  rendered  very  easy  the  new  organization  which  was  given 
to  the  Vienna  Real  School  in  the  year  18i5,  when  the  Government,  following  the 


paratory  school  for  the  l*olyt<^chnic  Institute.  The  third  year  was  extended  to 
second  commercial  division  of  torhnolo^^y.  This  arrangement  was  1?ase<l  upon  the 
correct  iil«-a  that  a  merchant  needs  fur  his  business  thorough  technological  kuowledj^e. 
while  the  technologigt  also  nceils  commercial  knowledge.  Similar  commercial 
courses  to  that  in  Vienna  were  organize<l  in  the  ]>olytechnic  institutes  of  Krakaa 
and  i.cml»erg. 

The  commercial  instruction  in  the  coast  lands  devclope^l  along  entirely  inde])cndcnt 
lines  from  the  above  foundations,  which  were  naturally  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the 
internal  i»rovinces  of  the  Empire.  lu  Trieste  a  school  of  navigation  had  been  in 
existence  since  1774,  when  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  coa><t  lines  belonged  to  the 
administrative  division  of  Inner-Austria.  In  isil  a  division  for  commerce  was  added 
to  this  Kchool;  from  the  institution  thus  increased  was  develox>ed,  in  1842,  thex>re8- 
ent  Couunercial  and  Nautical  Academy  in  Trieste. 

The  commercial  courses  in  the  technical  schools,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  hoped-for  intinenco  in  those  circles  whoso  interests  they  were  intended  to 
serve,  nor  could  thoycorrespondtothe  varied  demandsof  the  mercantile  classes,  which 
naturally  insisted  upon  a  training  suited  to  their  various  conditions.  In  order  to 
meet  this  want,  which  was  naturally  felt  most  keenly  in  Vienna,  the  Geyer  Com- 
inerrial  S<"hi»ol  in  18^10,  and  later  the  Patzelt,  were  organized  as  private  undortak- 
ingH,  and  in  1848  the  Coqioration  Commercial  Scho(d  was  organized  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Vienna  merchants.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  private 
commercial  school  in  Laibach  is  worthy  of  mention. 

These  instituticms  satisfied  the  demand  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century,  hut  on 
account  of  the  genend  revolution  in  political  and  economic  life  after  the  year  1848 — 
the  development  of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  the  establishment  of  great  hanks 
with  foreign  capital,  etc. — it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  entirely. ditiereut  and 
hi'^lier  dcmaiuls  were  made  in  the  Held  of  commercial  education  than  formerly. 

In  order  to  answer  these  changed  conditiouH,  a  lively  agitation  appeare<l  almost 
contcmiKjraneously  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  monarchy  for  the  purjiose  of  cst:ib- 
lishiitg  higher  couunercial  schools  by  private  and  public  corporations.  This  led,  in 
a  short  time,  to  theestablishnient  of  commercial  academies  in  Prague  (German,  organ- 
ized in  18r>G),  Vienna  (18.">8),PeKth  (1857).  Following  these  new  foundations  came 
later  similar  institutions  in  Gratz  (18G3),  Doheniiau  Academy  in  Prague  (1872),  the 
commercial  academies  in  Linz  and  Chrudim  (1882),  and  Innsbruck  (1887). 

The  curricula  of  these  higher  commercial  institutions,  among  which  should  he 
included  the  Commercial  and  Nautical  Academy  at  Trieste,  were  no  more  nearly 
iniiform  in  Austria  than  were  those  of  similar  schools  in  other  European  countries. 
The  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  grailuates  of  such  schools  the  ]>rivileg<»3  of  the  <me- 
year  milit.iry  service  law  has  led,  however,  to  a  gradual  r.ssimilation  of  the  curricula 
in  these  various  institutions,  Avith  the  exce])tion  of  the  .academy  at  Gratz  and  the 
higher  public  course  for  mercantile  instruction  at  Trieste. 

it  may  be  remarked  here  that  an  attem])t  was  made  by  the  law  of  February  27, 
1873,  to  regulate  the  entire  field  of  commercial  instruction  for  that  portion  of  Austria 
below  the  Enns. 

THE  PEnrCIPAL  COKMERCIAL  UtnTrUTlOlfS. 

1.— THE  COMMERCIAL  ACADEMY  IN  VIElfKA. 

A. — FiKST  Pkiiioi)  (from  the  Estaulishmknt  of  TiiE  Academy  ddwx  to  1872). 

Krnly  in  the  year  1856,  B.  AV.  Ohligs,  a  manufacturer,  made  a  motion  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  (.-ommerce  and  Trades  for  h>wer  Austria  to  establish  in  A'ieuna  a  general  mer- 
cantile institute.  Ho  justilicd  the  motion  by  the  exposition  of  the  importance  of 
conmierco  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  of  the  national  economy.  "While  instruction 
for  the  tiM'hnical  callings  aa  as  sc^cured,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  at  least,  by  various  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  the  professional  training  of  the  future  merchant  was  on  the 
whole  neglected.  This  defective  mercantile  traiuin«^  was,  in  his  opinion,  n  chief 
reason  why,  in  spite  of  the  great  vict*>ries  of  Austrian  industry  in  international  cxpo- 
siticMis,  the  trade  of  Austria  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  internal  commerce.  The 
consulates  noi-dod  men  with  mercantile  training;  the  eommer<'e  of  Austria  being 
roi)resented  in  foreign  States  by  non-Austrian  agents  and  middlemen.    The  remedy 
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must,  therefore,  l>c  8oii|^ht  iu  the  establisliiuciit  of  commoroial  iustitntious  ^vbicll 
sboiihl  he  organized  to  anHwer  these  deniandf*. 

This  snjxgcstion  was  waroily  approved:  The  proposition  hy  Ohlips  was  snpported 
l)y  Mr.  Frederick  Schcy,  Peter  Miinuan,  Theodore  Hornbostle,  E.  Seybl,  and  Kdward 
Drascho.  The  meeting  of  Ibu  fonuders,  beld  on  the  IPtb  of  November,  isr>tl,  showed 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  suecoss  of  the  undertaking.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  its  consent  on  the  5th  of  .lannary,  1857,  to  the  formation  of  an  association 
for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  ronimercial  institution  in  Vienna,  and  for  theoiR*n- 
ing  of  a  general  subscription.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  eflorts  of  Mr.  rrederick 
Schey  that  this  association,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1857.  on  the  date  of  its  first  general 
meeting,  sbowed  a  membership  of  5()3,  with  a  fund  of  352.7^0  llorins.  which  hail  been 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  At  this  meeting  the  projiosed  statutes  of  the 
association  were  accepted,  and  the  administrative  council  chosen.  Its  tirst  presi- 
dent was  Mr.  Frederick  Schey,  who  held  this  position  until  his  death  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1881.  The  ministry'  of  education  ajiprovcd  of  the  constitution  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1857;  the  school  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  January,  185S,  in  a  treasury 
building  in  the  Kcnngasse,  in  which  the  ministry  of  linance  had  granted  the  use  of 
certain  rooms  on  the  19th  of  March,  1857.  The  school  oi>ene<l  with  59  pupils,  and 
in  October,  1858,  it  numbered  170  regular  pu]>ils,  besides  the  pupils  iu  the  evening 
courses,  organized  for  those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  mercantile  occupations 
during  the  day. 

The  institution  established  by  the  Association  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
has,  in  the  course  of  time,  undergone  many  changes,  but  the  general  botly  of  stat- 
utes of  the  year  1857  has  remained  in  all  essential  features  unchanged.  The  Vienna 
Commercial  Academy  is  the  creation  of  asi»e<ial  association  formed  for  the  purp«>se, 
and  not  that  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  city  like  the  other  commercial  academics  of 
Austria. 

This  association  consists,  first,  of  honorary  members;  second,  of  founders;  that  is, 
such  i)ers<m8  as  pay  yearly  the  sum  of  315  llorins  during  their  lifetime  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  or,  at  least  3,150  florins  in  six  equal  installments:  third,  of 
associate  founders,  i.e.,  such  persons  as  contribute  sums  less  than  3,150  florins  and 
exceeding  525  florins;  and  fourth,  of  members,  i.  e.,  such  persons  as  pay  a  contribu- 
tion of  lees  than  525  florins.  The  various  classes  of  members  taken  together  consti- 
tute the  general  assembly.  No  mem)>er  has  any  special  rights,  except  a  founder, 
who  has  the  right  to  establish  a  scholarship,  and  for  twentj'  years  thereafter  to  name 
the  holder  thereof. 

The  general  assembly  chooses  the  administrative  council,  which  consists  of  twelve 
members,  of  whom  six  must  1>elong  to  the  class  of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers. 

The  administrative  council  chooses  from  its  members  a  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  term  of  one  year,  who  are  eligible  for  reelection  indefinitely.  Tbe 
administrative  council  chooses  the  director  and  the  professors  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  the  subordinate  ofhcials  and  employees.  The  appointment  of  the  director,  ]>ro- 
fessors,  and  other  instructors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  education. 
The  administrative  council  fixes  the  amount  of  tuition,  assign-^  the  scholarships,  and 
manages  the  property  of  the  institute.  The  executive  organ  of  the  administrative 
council  is  the  director  of  the  academy.  He  is  intrusted  with  the  scientific  and  dis- 
ci])1inary  management  of  the  institution;  he  is  responsible  to  the  admini^trativo 
council  according  to  the  existing  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

The  public  spirit  of  Vienna  citizens  had  established  the  crmimercial  acadrmy.  It 
was  of  special  importance  for  its  further  development  that  the  administrative  ci>un- 
cil  succeeded  in  obtaining  as  director  Mr.  Franz  Hauke,  who,  a  f«'\v  years  ])efore,  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  superior  real  scho«»ls 
in  Austria.  In  constructing  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  great  diflicultics  were 
to  bo  oA'ercome.  For  one  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gymnasium,  draw  upc»n  tlie 
ex])erience  of  centuries  in  constmcting  its  curriculum.  Ohligs  had  sketched  <uit 
the  first  cnrricalum  for  a  higher  commercial  institution  with  a  three  years'  ctMir'^e. 
This  plan  was  made  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  the  institution  on  the  U»lh  of 
January,  1857,  and  will  probably  continue  to  form  in  its  comi»relM'nsive  scope  the 
ideal  of  the  school.  The  nndcrlying  thought  of  the  three-clnss  commercial  in>titnte 
was  retained  in  the  curriculum  worked  out  later,  but  various  circumstatices  rom- 
pelle<l  the  administrative  council  to  make  a  division  in  the  institution  which  was, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  to  have  been  organized  as  a  unit.  The  council  estab- 
lished four  classes,  of  which  tiie  first  two  were  i>reparatory,  while  the  last  two  \>ero 
to  form  the  real  academy.  This  organization  was  in  so  far  advantageous  as  the 
pupils  who  had  not  comi>leted  tlie  studies  i>rescribed  for  the  academy  courm»s  (i.  e., 
the  completion  of  the  six-form  real  schools  or  the  first  six  classes  of  the  gymnasium) 
could  obtain  the  desired  preliminary  preparation  in  the  preparatory  s<'hools,  as  had 
been  the  custom  for  decades  in  technical  schools.  This  organization  of  the  commer- 
cial academy  remained  in  force  from  1858  to  1872,  and  characterizes  the  first  period 
of  the  history  of  the  institution. 
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Wo  give  bolow  tLo  curriculum  of  lUo  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  of  the  year 
1871-72,  and  note  fnrlLer  the  fact  that  at  that  tim<>  the  inHtmction  in  foreign  Ian* 
guages  was  not  given  by  classes,  but  in  three  alternating  yearly  courses. 

VllEPAllATORY  CLASSES. 


SulJecU 


Grennaii 

French,  English,  or  Italian 
Arithuiotic  and  algebra  ... 

Grtijrraphy 

Hintory..*. 

Pll.V8iCB 

Xatiiral  hintory 

PeniuauHliip 

Total 


Preparatory  claaa, 
hours  per  week. 

I. 

U. 

4 
8 
5 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 

25 

S0 

ACADEMY. 


Hours  ]>er  week. 


Sulject. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Conim<>rcial  arithmetic 

Bookkoopiiig 

Coiiiiuercial  correspondence 
Model  ortice 


3 
2 


Comiuen^ial  law 

Aiislrinn  Ia^v^4  rolatin^;  to  ti-ados  uiid  ]>roti.>asion8 

Politic:!  I  ooonoiny 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 

Modern  liii*torv  and  history  of  commerce 

Chemistry  and  cliomical  t^H'hnology 

Mechanical  t<*chnology  niid  technical  study  of  imMlucts. 

German  Iungaag«'  and  literature 

One  foreign  longuagu 


8 


Total 


2 
o 

am 

3 

2 
o 

3 


2 
8 


25 


The  A'ienna  Coinmorcial  Academy,  as  waH  pro]>er  for  a  profeRsionnl  school,  always 
80u<i;ht  to  maiutsiin  an  intimato  connection  with  priictical  life,  which  is  evidenced 
by  tho  regular  visits  made  by  the  pupils,  under  the  <lircction  of  their  instructors,  to 
public  eollectiims,  industrial  cHtablishmeuts,  and  to  the  great  eonunercial  centers  of 
the  Orient.  As  might  have  been  expected,  in  spite  of  the  hi^h  tuition,  150  tlorins  a 
year,  with  incidental  fees  of  5  florins,  the  attendance  at  the  iurttitutiou  steadily 
increased.  l"*UT>ils  came  not  onlj'  from  Vienna,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  monarchy 
belonging  to  the  commercial  district  of  Vienna,  especially  from  Hungary.  Galicia, 
and  Moravia.  I*u]>il8  who  had  completed  this  course  found  eiu]>loyuieut  very  easilv. 
The  (iovernment  recognized  also  the  high  character  of  the  school  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 18r>8,  by  granting  to  the  graduates  of  the  school  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year  military  service. 

The  opening  of  its  own  building  on  the  12th  of  October,  1862,  waH  an  external  sign 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  building  a 
second  Hiibscription  -was  ojieued  by  the  association  in  18611,  with  gratifyuig  results. 
The  other  obligations  of  the  school  were  met  from  1871  on  from  the  sur])lus  which 
the  regular  income  showed  over  the  regular  expenditure. 

Kncouraged  by  these  favorable  circumstances,  the  management  next  considered 
plans  involving  the  cnlargem<'nt  of  the  programme  of  the  school,  \\\\t  these  were  not 
carried  out  until,  u]M>n  the  death  of  the  first  director,  Franz  liauke,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1871,  Alois  Czedik,  of  Bmndelsberg,  was  elected  director  of  tlnj  academy. 

B.— Second  rKiiioi)  (1872  to  1877). 

In  this  old  organization  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  had  R<?rved  especially 
the  wants  of  those  pr'(fple  looking  toward  banking,  although  the  gradual  extension 
of  insiruction  in  natural  science  showed  that  the  wants  of  merchants  were  not 
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neglected.  Whoever  wished  to  i>reparo  liimnelf  for  work  in  transportation  or  insur- 
ance was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  schools  existing  at  that  time  in  Vienna, 
8upi)orted  either  by  the  Government  or  by  various  cor]>oration8  or  com])anies. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  the  management  of  the  academy^  the  railway  com- 
panies closed  their  schools  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the  railway  service,  and 
the  royal  ministry  of  commerce  its  courses  for  telegraphic  operators.  At  the  same 
time,  in  combination  with  the  insurance  companies,  they  offered  to  the  academy 
large  grants  of  money  for  the  period  of  six  years,  in  return  for  which,  in  the  year 
187z,  the  academy  opened  courses  for  railway  service,  postal  service,  telegraph  serv- 
ice, and  insurance.  The  curricula  were  worked  out  m  consultation  with  the  con- 
tributing parties;  the  railroad  companies  declared  those  who  had  completed  such  a 
course  to  be  prepared  for  admission  into  the  corresponding  branch  of  toe  service. 

The  problem  now  was  to  connect  this  new  course  with  that  of  the  old  academy, 
which  on  its  part  needed  some  reform.  For  in  the  course  of  time  the  preparatory 
classes,  which  had  practically  become  a  two-form  intermediate  school,  were  not  at 
all  in  a  position  to  compete  on  equal  terms  Avith  the  three-form  real  school,  or  with 
the  four-form  superior  gymnasium. 

The  general  assembly,  therefore,  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1872,  upon  proposal  of 
the  Administrative  Council,  ordered  the  reorganization  of  the  Vienna  Commercial 
Academy.  In  the  place  of  the  former  unified  school,  two  institutions  were  now 
organized,  each  with  its  own  management  and  its  own  body  of  instructors.  The 
two  preparatory  years  and  the  firtt  year  of  the  academy  were  combined  into  a  three- 
year  commercial  intermediate  school.  The  second  year  of  the  academy  and  the  sepa- 
rate courses  mentioned  above  were  combined  into  a  new  commercial  institution, 
called  later  the  *' Commercial  High  School." 

A  similar  organization  of  the  higher  mercantile  instruction  was  decreed  for  Austria 
below  the  £nns  by  the  law  of  the  27th  of  February,  1873. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Intermediate  School  was  approved  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1872,  by  the  ministry  of  religiou  and  instruction.  Tlie  institution 
received  the  name  "  Academic,''  and  was  opened  in  October  of  that  year.  As  a  con- 
dition of  admission  to  this  institution  the  couijdetion  of  the  lower  gymnasium  or  the 
lower  real  school  was  required.  Whoever  had  not  completed  these  studies  at  a 
recognized  school  was  allowed  to  take  an  examination  upon  the  subject-matter, 
provided  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year.  On  the  next  page  is  given  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Academic  Commercial  lutermediato  School  for  the  year  1876. 

ACADEMIC  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 


Subject. 


German  langnage 

French 

EtigliHh  or  Italian 

GedgrnpL  y 

Hintory  .1 

Mathematics 

Commercial  aritlnuotio 

Physics , 

Chemi  stry 

Natnnil  liistory 

Stndy  of  commercial  products 

Correspoudeurt^  and  oftico  work.., 
Boukkecpiui'  and  corn'S]iOMdciu;e 

Commercial  law 

Political  economy 

Penmuuship 


Hours  per  week. 


First  I  Second 
class.  !  class. 


Total 


3 
4 

4 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 


31  ; 


3 

8 

3 
o 

2 
2 
4 
2 
3 


2 
5 


Third 
class. 


31  ! 


a 

3 
3 
2 

1 
3 


8 


4 
4 

a 


31 


The  chief  distinction  hetween  this  curriculum  and  that  of  the  former  academy  is 
to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  iu  the  new  institution  the  learning  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages was  retpiired,  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  i>upils  were  retjuired  to  study  1  rench, 
and  to  rhoose  eitlwr  English  or  Italian  in  addition.  From  this  time  on,  instruction 
in  the  foreign  languages  was  given  consecutively  by  classes. 

The  linal  organization  of  the  higher  division  was  effected  after  a  one  year's  trial, 
1872-73,  on  the  basis  of  the  "organic  statute,"  which  was  mod<>led  after  that  of  the 
technical  high  schools  of  Austria,  and  was  approved  by  the  ministry  of  education  on 
the  L^sth  of  .1  uly ,  1«73.  Tliis  new  institution  bore  the  name  Commercial  High  School. 
A  curator  was  appointed  as  the  representative  of  the  administrative  council,  whose 
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business  was  a  p^eucral  supervision  of  the  management  of  the  institution.  Herr 
Czedik  was  appointed  to  this  position,  which  ho  held  during  the  entire  existence  of 
this  Hchool.  The  iiuniodiate  direction  and  goveninient  of  the  institution  was  vested 
in  tlio  body  of  profess^trs,  who  elected  eaeh  year  from  their  midst  a  rector,  sucli  elec- 
tion being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  administrative  council  and  the  TAtiiicatioii 
of  the  miuistry  of  religion  and  instruction. 

The  Coinmercial  High  ^^cluK)l  was  divided  into  three  divisions:  The  first,  for  bank* 
ing  (including  insurance  and  mortgage  banks);  the  second,  merchandising  (includ- 
ing exprei>SHliip[)ing  and  manufacturing),  and  the  third,  fur  transi>ortatiou  (including 
railways,  post,  and  telegraph). 

Four  seuicsters  were  re<iuired  to  complete  the  course  of  the  Commercial  Fli^li 
School.  The  principle  of  free<lom  of  study  and  freedom  of  teaching  was  established. 
A  distinction  was  made  botweeu  the  regular  and  Bpe<'ial  students.  Only  those  were 
acceptc<l  as  regular  students  who  presented  a  certiiieate  of  graduation  from  an  inter- 
mediate school,  or  who  could  pass  an  examination  upon  an  equivalent  course  (though 
this  latter  ]»rovision  was  limited  to  the  duration  of  three  years),  and  only  those  stu- 
dents were  permitted  to  pass  this  exaniinalion  who  had  complete<l  their  eighteenth 
year.  Whoever  could  not  fulfill  these  conditions  might  l>e  enrolled  as  a  special  stu- 
dent, if  ho  ^^  ere  at  least  18  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  railway,  postal, 
and  telegra]>h  courses  were  special  students.  »Such  students  did  not  receive  certifi- 
cates of  graduation,  but  merely  certificates  of  attendance. 

'llie  examinations  of  the  regular  students  were  divide^l  into  term  eicaminations  at 
the  eud  of  eai-h  s^'mester,  and  final  examinations,  of  a  severe  character,  for  those 
who  had  roiupleted  four  semesters  in  the  Commercial  High  School.  Those  students 
Avho  li:id  i)aHsed  the  severe  examinations  in  all  subjects  of  the  respective  courses 
received  a  diploma. 

Tho^o  pui»ils  in  the  transportation  courses  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
railway,  postal,  and  t^^egraph  service  were  allowed  to  pass  special  examinations 
belbrc  special  examining  commissions  appointed  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  and 
tiie  Austrian  railway  managements,  who  contributed  to  the  support  of  these  courses. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  Commercial  High  School^  we  print  l»elow 
the  list  of  lectures  for  1875-7G; 

List  of  courses  of  insiructwn  offered  in  the  Comn.ercial  Uigh  School  for  the  school  ifvar 

1S70-7C. 

I.— AVINTEll  TEKil. 

.4. — Jirancht'S  rtlutinn  to  comnn'rcr,  connniin!cntiou,  anil  transportation. 

Hours. 

1.  Commorcial  arithmetic 3 

2.  Politu'sil  nrithmctic 2 

3.  Bookkoepiiiij:  Theoretical  part 4 

.4.  IJookkecpiiig:  Prnrtieal  work  iu  mercantile  aiul  maiiut'oi'tiirix;;  lni>>inesH 0 

5.  Study  of  Urtsige  and  casting  of  produce 3 

G.  Lifo'inHuranco  and  annuities 2 

7.  (Jent'ral  study  of  pro<luct8  (W.  T.) 5 

8.  Mechanical  technology 3 

9.  ('hemicjil  techuolojiy/includinj:  the  study  of  chemical  jiroilucts 3 

10.  Theory  of  electricitV  in  its  application  to  telegraphy 8 

11.  Tract ical  exercises  m  telegraphy * 6 

1*2.  Telegranhio  service '. 2 

33.  Ii'ailroau  technology 2 

U.  Frci-httratlicfW:^.) 5 

If).  Passenger  traflic  (W.  T.) 5 

1<5.  I'i»stal  laws  and  postnl  service 0 

17.  '.'ojninercial  correspundence 2 

18.  Calculation  of  exchange,  Avith  special  reference  to  the  most  important  commercial  centers 

(^^^T.) i 

19.  Il;iilroad  statist ics  (AV.  T. ) 3 

J?. — roliticolftial  siibjri'tt. 

20.  Commercial  law,  including  that  of  hills  of  exchange 4 

21.  ]-.aw  of  bankruptcy 1 

22.  Maritime  law .' 1 

23.  Tarirt'  laws  of  AuHtria  and  of  leailing  foreign  countries 1 

24.  Civil  law 3 

2/>.  Elementary  law 1 

20.  Kailroadlaw(\V.T.) 5 

27.  Theory  of  commerce 2 

28.  rolitical  economy  ( W.  T.) 3 

2».  Austrian  constitutional  and  administrative  law  <\V.  T.) 2 

30.  General  course  in  the  political  Hcicni'es 4 

31.  Law  relating  to  trades  and  professions  (W.  T.) 1 
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C —  nistorico-'jro'jrcphxcal  tnhji'ctf. 

Ilnnra. 

32.  General  history  of  recent  times 3 

33.  History  ol'  coinmercc 1 

34.  History  and  duvelopmcnt  of  railro:uls  (\V.  T.) 2 

35.  Commercial  and  industrial  geography 3 

36.  Itiiilroatl  ceo^rraph  v 2 

37.  Commercial  and  iudnstrial  statistics  ( W.  T.) 2 

38.  Geographical  exercises  ( W.  T.) 1 

2). — Linffuittie  and  eifncral  suhjeetM. 

39.  (icriTian  literature 2 

40.  General  chemistry 3 

41.  I'rench : 

Fii  st  course '.) 

Second  course 3 

42.  En;;lish: 

First  course 3 

Second  course 3 

43.  Italian: 

First  course 3 

Second  course - 3 

41.  Stenography 2 

II.- SUMMER  TERM. 

The  courses  given  in  the  winter  term,  -with  the  exception  of  those  followed  hy  "W.  T.  in  the  preceding 
l!sr.  were  also  given  in  the  summer  term,  and  in  addition  the  follo^ring  courses: 

Hours. 

45.  Insurance  against  damage 1 

46.  Telegrapliic  exercises  in  signaling 2 

47.  liookkecpinE:: 

In  a  bauK 0 

lUilroad  bookkeeping 1 2 

48.  Laws  n'lating  to  shipping  and  freight  business 1 

49.  l^olitical  economy  seminary 3 

50.  Finance 3 

51.  liailroail  administration 3 

62.  Railroad  economy 2 

53.  itailroad  tariffs 1 

54.  0]>«-rat  ing  nilcs 1 

55.  Law  of  transi»ortation 1 

.')6.  Law  relating  to  obligations 1 

57.  International  law 3 

58.  Commerce  statistics 2 

5U.  International  law  con(M>miug  bills  of  exchange 1 

60.  Motors 1 

Gl.  Exch!mg»»  and  bank ing  op<!ral  ions 2 

62.  Commercial  and  industrial  i)olicy,  with  special  reference  '  o  Austria 1 

Tlieso  two  institutions  of  the  Association  of  tho  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
existed,  however,  only  lor  a  short  time — tht5  intermediate  school  for  live  years,  the 
hij^li  Kcliool  lor  four.*  The  serious  results  of  the  liuaucial  crisis  which  occurred  in 
May,  1873.  and  tho  circumstance  that  the  Goverument  and  tho  contributing  private 
companies,  after  tlie  close  of  tho  first  period,  withdrew  their  grants  of  aid,  compelled 
tho  mana;jf«'ment  of  tho  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  to  tmdertake  a  reorganization 
of  tho  institution.  Tho  Commercial  High  School,  in  which  for  each  of  tlie  leading 
suhj(;ct8  two  men  had  been  appointed,  had  been  organized  on  too  great  a  scale  for 
existing  conditions.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  feeling  grew  steadily  in  the  commercial 
world  that  tho  Academic  Commercial  lutcrmediat^j  School  was  a  purely  intermediate 
schrxd  of  a  general  character,  and  not  a  i)rofessional  school,  because  it  formed  only 
a  ])reparation  for  admisvHion  into  tlie  Commercial  High  School,  and  on  this  account 
limited  the  commercial  subjects  in  its  courses  to  a  minimum.  The  public  was,  more- 
over, opposed  to  a  iive-year  course  of  instruction  as  bein^  too  long,  and  the  graduates 
of  tho  intermediate  school  entered  the  high  school  only  in  very  small  utimbers.  The 
conse({ nonce  was  tho  reorganization  of  the  high  school  and  tho  intermediate  school. 
Tho  first  step  taken  was  the  reorganization  of  the  Commercial  Intermediate  School, 
and  the  making  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  classes  whose  interests  it 
was  to  serve,  a  real  professional  school,  while  from  ]mrely  financial  consi<Ieration8 
tho  idaoe  of  the  Commercial  High  School  was  taken  by  a  Be[>arate  course  of  one  year 
for  those  yomig  men  who  were  over  17  years  of  age,  and  who  could  show  evidence  of 
an  adequate  liberal  training.  Both  institutions  were  again  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  director,  thus  establishing  a  unified  control  and  management.  As 
the  position  of  curator  was  given  up  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  high  school,  the 
instructing  body  was  again  made  the  same  for  both  institutions.  These  changes  were 
accepted  in  the  general  assembly  on  the  25th  of  June,  1877,  and  were  approved  later 
by  the  ministry  of  religion  and  instruction. 
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C— Thiud  Period  (1877  to  1893). 

The  third  and  latest  ]>eriod  of  the  existence  of  th«  Vienna  Commercial  Academy 
coincides  with  the  presidency  of  the  pri\  y  connrilor.  Dr.  Rudolph  Sonndorfer,  who 
had  been  a  prolcssor  in  the  Commt^rcinl  liigh  Kchool^  and  was  at  the  same  time  for 
the  year  lHl(y-n  director  of  tlie  intiTuiediatu  srhool.  In  tliis.  double  position  he  laid 
tho  plans  for  the  reorgnnization  of  the  institution  and  carried  them  out  with  the 
bt'^inning  <»f  tho  s<!h<)ol  y<*ar  of  1H77-7H. 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  view  of  the  development  and  organization  of  the 
institution  during  this  ])eriod,  taking  up  each  division  separately. 

A.    THE   ACA1>EMY   WITH   A   THltEE-YEAK   COITIISE. 

The  object  of  tho  throe-form  academy  is  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  commercial 
training,  with  due  regard  to  those  subjects  of  a  general  education,  acquaintance  with 
which  may  be  fairly  demanded  of  every  merchant.  It  is,  therefore,  not  an  interme- 
diate scliool  which  pre])arcs  for  a  high  school,  but  is  itself  a  technical  school,  which 
turns  out  its  8tu<lents  furnished  with  a  theoretical  training  directly  into  practical  life. 

Those  students  are  admitted  who  have  completed  the  first  four  classes  of  a  gymna- 
sium, or  of  a  real  school.  Such  pupils,  after  completing  the  courses  of  the  Commer- 
cial Academy,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  one-year  military  service  law. 

Those  persons  who  can  not  present  certificates  covering  the  courses  of  study 
described  above,  but  have  at  least  completed  the  common  schools  and  are  14  years  of 
nge,  are  admitted  to  an  entrance  examination,  in  which  they  must  show  a  range  of 
knowledge  corresponding  to  the  courses  of  study  in  the  institutions  mentioned  above. 
The  number  of  those  pupils  who  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  tho  entrance  examina- 
tion is  steadily  decreasing. ^ 

The  yearly  tuition  in  this  department,  as  in  the  graduate  department,"  is  160  florins, 
the  matriculation  fee  .S  tlorins.  There  are,  however,  many  scholarships  and  remis- 
sions of  tuition,  which  make  attendance  at  the  school  possible  for  poor  pupils,  and 
therefore  open  to  them  the  opportunity  of  entering  a  mercantile  career. 

Owing  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  object  of  tho  scho(d,  namely,  to  train  effi- 
cient nicrcbant.M,  the  most  rigorous  discipliuc  is  enforred  in  tho  three-form  academy. 
For  tbe  same  reason  the  system  of  final  examinations  was  given  up.  which  wasehar- 
acterintic  of  the  former  academy,  and  the  pupils  are  .now  examined  throughout  the 
entire  year.  To  carry  out  this  idea  more  fully,  reports  are  ]>repared  by  which  the 
families  of  the  pupils  are  kept  in  continuous  knowledge  of  their  school  work. 

Corresponding  to  the  purposes  of  tho  school,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  the  professional  subjects  and  the  liberal  subjects,  between 
wliich  forei«rn  languages  form  a  certain  union,  as  they  are  learned  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  mercantile  correspondence.  Tho  curriculum  of  the  new  academy  shows, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  one,  a  very  dccivled  advance,  in  that  it'has  not 
merely  tlie  training  of  young  people  for  banking  in  view,  but,  owing  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  times,  it  has  in  view,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  formerly,  the 
wants  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  merchandising,  chemistry,  and  chemical  tech- 
nology. The  study  of  commercial  products  and  chemical  technology  are  tanght  in 
the  new  as  thev  were  in  the  old  acadeniv. 

The  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  the  demands  of  business  life 
is,  however,  first  made  possible  by  the  knowledge  of  mercantile  usage  and  the  study 
of  products,  because  in  this  way  the  knowledge  of  the  basis  of  commerce,  namely, 
the  classification  of  goods,  freight  rates,  etc.,  is  iirst  brought  home  to  the  student. 
This  subject  coTui)leteH  in  a  certain  way  the  instruction  for  merchandising.  It  was 
introduced  into  tlie  high  school  by  Dr.  8onndorf«'r,  and  was  retained  in  the  thr«*e- 
fonu  a<'ad«'niy.  In  the  year  188^>-S1  tariff  legiKlation  and  administration  was  also 
inlroducc<l.as  an  elective  branch  of  study.  Tbe  development  of  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  commercial  products  will  i>e  <liscussed  more  iully  later. 

In  the  table  on  page  73S  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion are  jriven.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  academy.  It  should 
be  mentioned  further  that  for  those  j>upils  of  tlie  first  class  that  have  completed  the 
lower  gymnasium,  and  therefon*,  as  a  rule,  have  no  knowledge  of  French,  a  separate 
course  in  I'ronch  has  been  organized,  attendance  at  which,  ho\>evcr,  is  not  required 
of  tbe  ])upils. 

That  tbe  organization  of  the  year  1H77  corres])onds  to  the  wants  of  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  gives  guaranty  that  tbe  pupils  who  graduate  ]>ossess  the  necessary 


'  111  tho  »rhnol  y«^ar  1877  -7S,  of  149  7iii])ilii  who  "wcro  adniittod  to  the  first  ,vfar"«  roursc  only  47  tier  cent 
had  »'oinpJ»»ti'cl  th«»  r^<]iiir(Ml  i»rf*liiiiiii;iry  stn(li<'B  in  a  rrcognizrd  echool.*  In  the  yrar  1887-88. uu  tbe 
contrnry.  ol  2:rj  adniirit-d  to  tho  first  Year'8  course  209,  or  W)  per  cent,  had  couiploted  the  required 
studies  in  siirli  a  ^rliool. 

'  Coiuparv  tho  organization  of  tho  same  on  page  733. 
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general  education,  is  ehown  "by  the  continued  and  g^oTving  approval  which  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Commercial  Academy  has  received  from  the  puhlic. 

The  details  concerning  the  various  relations  of  the  pupils  are  given  on  pages  745 
and  74G.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  pupils  in  the  three- form  academy  come 
mostly  from  Vicuna  and  lower  Austria;  they  come  in  couHiderablo  numbers  from 
Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Bolieniia,  and  Galicia.  Foreign  countries  send  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  pupils.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  three-fonn  academy  is  not 
by  any  nieauH  of  mrroly  local  importance.  The  institution  receives  from  Ilungary  and 
the  States  along  the  lower  Danube  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  who  arc,  now- 
ever,  often  defective  in  preliminary  training.  As  it  lies  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Monarchy,  and  especially  of  Vienna,  that  these  elements  should  be 
attracted,  the  academy  established  some  years  ago  a  special  preparatory  class  in 
which  such  young  jpeoplo  have  an  opportunity  to  make  good  the  defects  of  their 
training,  and  especially  to  learn  the  German  kmguage.  The  number  of  hours  has 
been  fixed  at  twenty-eight  per  week.' 

Special  importance  is  given  in  the  curriculum  to  instruction  in  German,  French, 
and  mathematics.  Besides  these  subjects,  geography,  history,  physics,  natural  his- 
tory, and  penmanship  are  taught.  The  instruction  is  given  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  professional  school  which  the  younff  people  intend  to  enter  in  the 
following  year.  The  entrance  examination  for  the  nrst  class  of  the  academy  is  held 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

B.    ONE- YEAR  COURSE   FOR  TTIE   GRADUATES   OF  THE   GYMNASIA  AND  REAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  course  has  developed  from  a  small  beginning  into  an  institution  which 
answers  the  demands  of  wide  circles.  It  was  intended  originally  for  such  youths  as 
were  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  had  pursued  an  extended  course  of  liberal  train- 
ing. At  present  it  performs  the  functions  of  enabling  those  young  men  who,  after 
graduation  from  the  gymnasia  or  real  schools,  wish  to  pursue  commercial  studies  to 
complete  the  course  in  these  brunches  within  one  school  year.  All  the  subjects  of 
study  are  prescribed. 

In  order  to  insure  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  studies,  attendance  at  the 
exercises  is  insisted  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  year  examinations  are  held,  which 
every  pupil  muHt  attend  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  certificate.  Certificates  of  mere 
.attendance  are  not  given.  O11I5'  those  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  examinations 
who  have  attended  during  th(^  entire  school  year  all  the  prescribed  recitations.  The 
programme  of  studies  is  given  below.  It  will  be  notea  that  each  pupil  is  required 
to  learn  one  foreign  language,  and  to  pass  an  examination  upon  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  graduate  course  gets,  as  a  rule,  most  of  its  pupils  from  Ilungary;  then  come 
Vienna,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bohemia  In  some  years,  however,  Vienna 
and  lower  Austria  have  stood  third  and  fourth  in  the  list.  It  is  notable  that  between 
40  and  4S  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  of  non -German  birth.  This  fact  illustrates  the 
position  of  this  graduate  course  in  the  general  scheme  of  commercial  instruction  in 
the  Monarchy,  and  shows  that  the  idea  underlying  this  course  is  a  very  fruitful  one 
for  very  many  different  classes. 

CTrUIlICULrM.— OXEYEAll    COURSE  ^FOR    GRADUATES   OF    GYMNASIA   AKD   HEAL 

SCHOOLS. 

I*rt9crihtd  mbjects. 

noun 
per  week. 

Political  ^onomy  .««•« .•....*...................•*.•••••■.•••••..*..••■*.. 2 

Coiiiniorcial  poopraph y  and  Rtat istica 8 

Comrnerrial  and  incIuHtrial  law B 

IkKikkt'<-}>ing  und  I'orrrHpondenco 6 

Mercantil**  and  political  arilhmetic 5 

Study  of  iutt^rnHtioual  trade 2 

Study  of  iiroduct.H 2 

Life  iufiurance  and  insurance  apainat  damage 1 

Elective  nihjects,  of  which  two  at  Uatt  must  he  taken  and  examination  jnisud  in  one. 

Frrn«']i,  lirnt  ronrso,  neinjc  the  Gonnan  lanpnape  aa  the  meclinm  of  instruction 3 

Fi-oncli,  Hecond  course,  usinp  t  he  French  language  as  the  mediam  of  instniotion 8 

Eu^liiih 8 

I  tuTia  ti 3 

Optional  subjects. 

CiiBtoriis  t^iriff  logiBlntion  and  administration 2 

Penmanship 1 

Practical  work  in  lul>oratory  for  the  study  of  produotH 


'  See  p.  743  for  oarrioalum. 
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Synopsis  of  Ci-rriculim  in  the  Onk  and  Three  Year  Coubses  in  thb  Vii-inxa 

CoMMEUCiAL  Academy. 

A.—OXE'TEAIi  COVJiSF. 

PoVitival  economy. — In  tho  lectures  on  thia  Rubjeet  tho  object  kept  in  view  is  to 
actpiaiut  llio  student,  in  a  manner  correHpundin/s;  to  bis  tborongh  preparation,  with 
tho  laws  ol' wealth,  and  csperiallj  with  the  iulinenco  of  the  same  on  indniitry  and 
c'ouinion'O.  Tho  most  important  facts  of  the  history  of  i»olitical  economy  and  its 
doctriues  aro  discussed,  aud  special  weight  is  laid  on  tho  relation  of  these  facts  to 
contemporaneous  events  in  tho  world's  history.  Following  this,  the  fundamental 
2>riucipleH  of  the  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  gocxls  are 
explaine<l,  and  the  manifestations  of  these  laws  in  political  economy.  This  is  done 
in  accftrdanco  with  tho  o1)jcct  of  the  school,  viz,  special  attention  is  given  to  those 
subjects  which  belong  to  commerce  and  industry ;  in  particular,  the  money  standard, 
stocks  aud  bonds,  banking.  trani)i>ortation,  the  railroad  question,  and,  finally,  the 
tariff  question. 

This  course  of  lectures  is  closed  by  a  discussion  of  commercial  crises,  their  causes 
and  phenomeua. 

t'O.MMKKCIAJ.  law,  I-^VWS   OF   BILLS   OF   EXCIIANtlK,  AND  LAWS   RELATINQ  TO  TRADE. 

AVhen  it  is  desired  to  give  students  a  special  legal  training,  who  do  not  possess 
any  ])rcviou8  general  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  one  must  continually  strive  to 
sliow  how  the  law  to  bo  discussed  and  its  precepts  are  the  results  of  tho  needs  of 
life  and  trade,  in  order  to  awaken  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  make  pos- 
sible a  correct  understanding  of  legal  decisions. 

Tlie  lectures  begin  with  the  regulations  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  1>ccaQse 
these  form  a  coni])leto  whole,  and  aro  acknowledgeu  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  legisla- 
tion, aud  cousequer.tly  rapidly  familiarize  tho  students  with  legal  forms  and  terms. 
A  ]>reliiuinary  study  of  the  fnudauu>utal  principles  of  the  history  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  of  laws  relating  to  them^  aud  also  the  management  of  institutions  for  dealing  in 
bills  of  exchange,  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  tho  separate  laws  with  special 
regard  to  the  needs  of  pra<;tical  life. 

After  this  is  studied,  in  the  same  manner  general  commercial  law,  in  the  conn«o  of 
which  reference  is  made  to  those  parts  of  the  general  civil  law  which  are  of  interest 
in  this  connection,  as  well  as  to  those  parts  of  commercial  law  and  usa^e  which  are 
not  yet  codilie<l.  This*  course  is  closed  by  a  short  description  of  the  principal  laws 
in  force  relating  1o  tra<lcs  aud  industries. 

Commrrvial  {feofjraphtf  and  utatisiicH. — Commercial  geography  considers  the  earth  as 
an  economic  unit  aud  the  single  states  as  economic  factors  in  the  great  organism  of 
tho  world's  economy.  It  shows  how  production,  industry,  commerce,  and  trade  of 
the  se])arato  peoples  develop  themselves  on  the  basis  of  geographical,  ethnograph- 
ical, and  geological  conditions. 

In  the  lectures  on  commercial  geography  and  statistics,  tho  European  conntrics, 
as  also  the  niost  important  countries  outside  of  Kurope,^re  thoroughly  treated  in  a 
manner  based  on  the  advanced  i>reliminary  ]>rej)aration  enjoyed  by  the  students. 

Text-book;  Dr.  C,  Zehden,  llaudelsgeographie. 

liOOKKEKI'IMJ    AND   iOHUF^PONDKNCK. 

Jinoll'srp'infj. — Kxnot  explanations  and  detailed  illustrations  in  respect  to  form, 
arrangi'uient,  and  object  of  the  sr]»arate  books  are  given.  Following  this,  complete 
accounts  in  merchandise,  commission,  forwarding,  manufacturing,  and  banking  are 
worked  out;  accounts  curr<*ut  with  interest  c<uni>uted  according  to  the  difterent 
methods  with  sjiecial  attention  to  that  method  of  reckoning  which  oft'ers  tho  greatest 
advantage  and  convenience  to  a  lirm  in  any  of  the  above  businesses;  private,  sus- 
pense, and  joint  accounting  in  nienantile  aud  bank  business;  and,  finally,  account- 
ing  and  Iwilancing  for  ordinary  partnershi]»s  and  limited  and  joint  stock  companies. 

Textbook:   \i.  »Schiller,  l.ehrbueh  der  Huchhaltung. 

Corn'spoudvuiC. — The  instruct i(m  iu  this  stu<iy  has  for  its  object  tho  giving  to  stu- 
dents a  correct  knowledge  of  the  varied  incidents  of  a  mercantile  business,  about 
which  a  written  correspondence  is  necessary,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  forms 
of  business  letters. 

The  stiulents  are  trained  iu  the  composition  of  letters  on  mercantile,  consignment, 
an<l  commission  transactions,  together  with  the  necessary  invoices  and  account  of 
sales;  also  letters  c<mcerning  insurance  and  forwarding  goods;  letters  on  hills  of 
exchange,  on  referring  to  drafts  for  the  writer's  own  or  other  accounts;  on  sending 
drafts  tor  acceptance,  forms  of  indire<'t  bills  of  exchange,  protesting  notes,  collat- 
eral acce2)tances,  lost  drafts,  remittances,  transmitting  stocks,  together  with  notes 
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and  bills  belonging  thereto,  consignments  in  specie,  making  payments,  cbecka  (or 
bank  bills),  treasury  bills,  mortgages,  checks,  rebates,  indorsing  bills  of  exchange, 
joint  acconnts  and  bank  transactions,  letters  of  inciuiry,  dunning  letters,  circular 
letters,  letters  of  credit,  advertisements,  legal  letters,  and  letters  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Text-book;  A.  Kleil>€l,  I^hrbnch  der  Handelscorrespondenz. 

Commercial  arithmeiic. — Discussion  of  the  most  important  modem  uieasnTCSyTveights, 
and  coins;  the  method  of  com)>uting  discount  and  interest;  the  conipntation  of 
accounts  current  according  to  the  different  methods  in  practice;  the  calculation  of 
the  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  coins.  The  foreign  exchange  and  stock  computations 
according  to  the  nsage  in  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Ham- 
burg, Loudon,  and  Paris.  Explanations  of  the  stock  exchange  (prolongations,  trans- 
actions, computation  of  arbitration  and  equivalents  in  foreign  exchange,  stocks, 
paper,  gold,  and  silver). 

Text-book:  K.  Kathrein,  Kanfmiinnische  Arithmctik. 

roHiical  arithmetic. — Compnting  compound  interest  and  interest  on  pablio  rentes 
with  payment  of  interest  before  maturity  and  after  maturity,  computation  of  annui- 
ties, mortgage  loans,  preference  and  lottery  loans,  forming  plans  of  sinking  fonds, 
explanation  of  the  conversion  of  loans. 

Kiiowled(jc  of  international  commrrce. — The  object  of  the  lectures  on  this  subject  is 
to  give  the  student  a  concept  of  the  world's  connnerce,  and  to  equip  him  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  necessary  to  successfnlly  engage  in  international  trade. 

In  these  lectures  are  treated :  The  origin  of  the  produce  exchange,  its  divisions  and 
organization ;  the  brokers  and  their  position  on  the  exchange ;  legitimate  commercial 
transactions  on  the  exchange,  and  the  exchange  boards  of  arbitration. 

The  legal  regulation  of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures;  the  metric,  English, 
Russian,  and  Chinese  systems  of  weights  and  measures  with  special  regard  to  their 
position  in  the  world's  commerce.  The  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Orient. 

The  method  nsed  to  determine  quality  in  the  international  grain  trade;  metliods 
of  determining  quality  of  yarn  and  silk  in  international  commerce  (numbering  yam 
and  silk  titration);  alcoholometry  and  number  measuring  (dozen,  score,  etc.). 

The  systems  of  money  of  those  European  countries  through  which  balances  with 
transmarine  countries  are  mainly  adjusted;  in  addition  the  state  of  the  money 
stan<lards,  bills  and  currency  (^notations  in  North,  Central,  and  South  Ameritran 
markets;  also  the  eastern  Asiatic  and  Australian  markets;  and,  finally,  the  money 
standard  in  the  Orient. 

The  transportation  of  goods  by  railroads  and  rivers,  considering  the  traffic  rules; 
the  railroad  fares  and  freight  rat<is;  classification  of  freight  in  Austria- Hungary, 
Germany,  and  France;  the  international  tariH' association;  the  international  service, 
together  with  the  necessary  documents. 

Ocean  transi>ortation  of  freight,  subdividwl  into  registering,  classifying,  and  meas- 
uring ocean  vessels;  the  manifest;  the  l>ook  of  cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading;  letter 
of  convf^yance;  charter  party ;  tonnage;  fixing  freight  rates;  the  most  important 
steamship  companies,  their  lines  and  fares;  the  marine  freight  insurance. 

The  ])rico  quotations  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  (grain,  flour, 
spirits,  petroleum,  cotton,  colfee,  sugar)  on  the  world's  market,  together  with  the 
usages  in  vogue  for  cash  and  timo  sales.  The  explanation  and  computation  of 
equivalrnt  prices,  and  the  construction  of  equivah'iit  price  tables. 

The  explanation  of  the  settlement  of  balances  by  exports  and  imports  is  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  examples  taken  from  actual  transactions. 

Tlio  basis  of  these  lectures  is  a  book  by  Dr.  Sonndorfer,  Die  Technik  des  Welth- 
andcls.     llandbiicli  der  Intcrnationalen  Handels-Kunde  Wien,  Alfred  Holder,  1889. 

Knowleilfje  of  ffooch. — On  the  basis  of  the  advanced  pre])aratory8tudy  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  aft4;r  intro<luctory  remarks  (system,  methods  of  investigation,  micros- 
copy, polarimetry,  structural  arrangement  of  organic,  vegetable,  and  animal  sub- 
stance) from  the  purely  commercial  standpoint,  the  products  of  the  world's  market 
arc  considered  acconling  to  their  natural  history  and  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics; after  being  classified  their  external  and  internal  marks  of  genuineness  and 
their  adulteration  and  substitutes  are  considere<l.  After  this  ])reparation  jhe  entire 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  prmlucts  are  separated  into  their  organic  branches  and 
discussed,  but  the  Aus^ro-Hungarian  articles  of  export  and  import  are  given  special 
attention  (groceries,  foods,  luxuries,  drugs,  raw  materials,  manufactures  of  textile 
industries,  and  tanneries),  besides  organic  products  technically  applied  (coal, 
petroleum,  and  metals). 

In  addition,  s]>ecial  instruction  on  the  adulteration  of  food  and  the  detection  of 
the  same  is  also  given. 
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PRACTICAL  KXBRCI8KS  IN  THK  LABORATORY  FOR  STUDY  OF  PRODUCTS. 

Training  in  the  use  of  the  intcro»cope.— Microscopical  tests  are  thoroughly  carried 
out  for  determining  raw  material  and  manufactures.  The  material  for  these  micro- 
scopical examinations  is  taken  from  tlie  collection  of  products  and  from  objects  sent 
to  me  school  by  merchants.  To  aid  in  the  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical 
exercises  there  are  a  special  laboratory  for  the  study  of  goods,  with  a  sample  collec- 
tion for  direct  use  during  the  teaching,  a  museum  or  merchaudisc,  and  a  professional 
library. 

Insurance. — Insurance  in  general,  insurance  companies,  mutual  and  stock  compa- 
nies, granting  of  charters  to  them,  the  State's  control  of  them,  laws  relating  to  insur- 
ance, and  their  fees  to  the  State. 

Insurance  ayainst  damage, — Transportation,  fire,  hail,  and  animal  insurance^  also 
reinsurance. 

Life  insurance. — Insurance  payable  at  death  and  insurance  payable  at  a  certain  age, 
mutual  insurance,  insurance  against  sickness  or  helplessness,  accident  insuranoci 
computing  the  premium,  the  reserve,  redemption,  loans,  policies,  and  reductions. 

The  insuniuce  business  in  its  i)raotical  workings,  closing  accounts  (profit,  losSi  and 
balance  accounts). 

THE  FRENCH   LANGUAGE. 

As  a  large  number  of  students  when  they  enter  the  school  possess  an  adequate 
preparation  in  French,  the  instructiun  in  this  language  is  divided  into  two  courseBy 
viz:  In  tlie  first  course  the  instruction  is  given  in  German,  and  in  the  second  course 
the  instruction  is  given  in  French. 

First  course, — This  course  presupposes  none,  or  only^  very  little,  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  Oeuch.  Consequently  the  instruction  begins  with  the  i)ronunciation,  and 
alon;;  with  this  the  elemeiits  of  etymology  are  explained  and  by  a  series  of  carefully 
selected  examples  the  pronunciation  and  etymology  are  practiced. 

In  the  second  semester  the  construction  of  sentences  in  general  and  the  most 
important  parts  of  syntax  are  treated,  and  in  this  work  continued  oral  and  written 
prai-'tico  is  required.  For  practice  in  correct  writing  and  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  most  imi)ortant  commercial  expressions,  mercantile  letters  are  dic- 
tated in  French.  These  are  diHcnssed,  corrected,  and  translated  into  correct  French; 
special  weight  is  laid  on  rapid  translations  from  French  into  German. 

Text-book:  Dr.  Flick  Edler  v.  AVittinghauseu,  Elemeutarbuch  der  franzosischea 
Sprache. 

Second  course. — Extending  and  supplementing  the  syntactical  knowledge.  Brief 
review  of  the  entire  grammar,  entirely  in  P'rench ;  at  the  same  time  written  exercisee, 
which,  through  their  methodical  and  graded  arrangement  as  well  as  through  their 
number  and  variety,  are  most  suitable  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  language.  Translation  of  classical  selections  from  French  into  German 
and  vice  versa,  with  special  regard  to  the  dit!*ereut  moods  of  both  languages.  Con- 
tinual translating  of  (rerman  letters  into  French,  paying  careful  attention  to  thedifTer- 
ence  in  the  commercial  expressions;  composition  of  business  letters  and  somewhat 
long,  inde]>endent  exercises  in  French.  Every  week  reading  in  French  from  the 
market  and  exchange  reports. 

Text-book:  Bechtel  and  Ilertzog,  Franzosische  Conversations  grammatik  Ar 
oommercielle  Lehraustalten. 

THE  ENGLISH   LANG T AGE. 

The  instrnction  begins — as  the  students  are  presupposed  to  have  no  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever — with  the  very  rudiments  of  the  language,  via, 
with  the  explanation  of  Walker's  phonetic  signs,  in  order  that  the  students  may  be 
able  to  read  oven  before  they  have  systematically  learned  the  rules  of  orthoepy. 

Following  this  there  is  given  a  concise  statement  of  the  grammatical  rules  which 
are  practically  applied  by  moans  of  the  selections  for  reading  and  translating  given 
in  Part  I  of  the  text-book.  In  thiN  manner  the  students  acquire,  even  in  the  first 
semester,  a  comidete  survey  of  the  entire  etymology,  together  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  as  well  as  a  large  nunihcr  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  expression.  They  also  ac(]uirc  no  inconsiderable  rapidity  in  reading  and 
translating. 

In  the  second  semester  Part  II  of  the  text-book  is  begun.  At  first  the  most  impor- 
tant rules  for  rca<ling  are  explained,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  grammar  and  syntax,  which  are  methodically  subdivided  for  this  purpose. 
In  connection  therewith,  these  theories  are  applied  to  the  selections  for  reacung  and 
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translating.  Tlicse  selectioiiB  treat  almost  oxclusivoly  of  ocononiic  or  commercial 
Biilyects,  now  in  separate  sentences,  now  in  longer,  connected  selections  in  which  the 
terminology  used  in  business  intercourse  and  commercial  corresijoudenco  predomi- 
nates. 

This  part  of  the  instruction  ocoupies  two  hours  a  week,  while  a  third  hour  is 
devoted  to  reading  some  English  work  written  in  a  modern  conversational  style. 

The  ahove  course  sufficiently  prepares  tlio  student  in  this  subject  for  the  first 
requirements  of  a  business  calling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  directions  given  ])lace 
him  in  a  position  that  by  means  of  further  self-activity  he  can  acquire  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Text-book ;  H.  Berger,  **  Lehrbuch  der  englischen  Sprache." 

THK   ITALIAN  LANGUAGE. 

As  the  students  are  supposed  to  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language,  the  instruction  begins  with  the  element-ary  rules  of  pronunciation  and 
grammar. 

The  first  month  is  devoted  to  written  exercises  in  the  synonvms  and  derived  words, 
by  means  of  which  the  students  acquire  a  vocabulary.  Following  this  the  text  of 
the  elementary  grammar  is  taken  up.  In  coi^juuction  with  the  above,  the  regular 
and  irregular  verbs  are  begun,  so  that  by  the  rlos©  of  the  school  year  the  student  Is 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  most  important  verbs  of  the  language. 

All  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Italian  language  are  thoroughly  stadie<l,  and 
practically  applied  in  translating  suitable  selections  from  the  German  into  the  Ital- 
ian, and  vice  versa.  In  this,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Italian  syntax.  The 
syntax  itself  is  treated  in  a  special  discussion  and  illustrated  by  means  of  classical 
selections  from  the  Italian  language,  committed  to  memory.  From  this  time  ou  the 
students  attempt  to  express  their  thoughts  orally  in  the  Italian  language,  ]>aying 
special  attention  to  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation,  commercial  terms,  and 
the  most  important  business  correspondence-^letters  about  exchange  and  letters  of 
advice. 

In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  never  neglected  to  specify  to  the  students  books  of 
assistance  and  a  suitable  method  to  pursue  which  will  enable  them  successfully  to 
continue  their  studies  in  the  Italian  language  without  assistance. 

Austrian  regulations  in  regard  to  the  cimtoma  and  State  monojwlics  and  details  of  cm- 
tome  administrations, — The  bases  of  the  lectures  are: 

(a)  Austrian  regulations  with  regard  to  customs  and  State  monopolies,  especially 
those  retiuirements  which  must  be  observed  in  import  and  export  trade  with  foreign 
countries. 

^&)The  general  Austro-Huugarian  customs  tariff  and  the  legal  requirements  which 
it  IS  necessary  to  observe  in  applying  the  tariff. 

(c)  Special  directions  about  giving  credit  at  the  custom-house,  refunding  duties, 
liability;  authority  over  the  details  of  customs  administration. 

(d)  Directions  in  regard  to  dutiable  commerce  ou  railroads,  steamboats,  and  the 
railway  postal  system. 

(e)  Tlie  form  of  bills  of  entry,  as  well  as  the  legal  punishments  for  false  declarations. 
(/)  The  commercial  and  customs  treaties,  wnich  are  made  between  Austria- II un- 

gary  and  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  of  special  advantage  to  industry  and 
commerce. 

Text-book :  Franz  Holzer,  Praktische  Darstellungder  osterreichischen  ZoUordnung 
n.  Zullmanipulation. 

B.— THREE   TEARS'  COURSE. 

FOU    I'UriLS  WWO   HAVE    FINISHED    THE  COURSE    IN    THE    LOWER    GTMNASIUM,  TlIB 

REAL  GYMNASIU.M,  OR  THE   LOWER  REAL  SCHOOL. 

The  three-year  course  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  as  noted  aboTO,  has  for 
its  object  to  guarantee  to  the  students  (graduates  of  lower  gymnasium,  real  gymna- 
sium, or  lower  real  school)  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  a  commercial  career, 
that  iiigher  commorcial  professional  education,  with  special  attention  to  general  edu- 
cational subjects,  which  to-day  can  be  rightfully  demanded  of  every  merchant.  The 
academy  has  a  three-year  course  of  study,  and  each  year's  class  is  divided  into  par- 
allel divisions  according  to  the  number  of  students.  The  students  receive  a  cer- 
tificate for  each  year  completed,  and  when  they  have  finished  th«  courot  they  have  the 
privilege  of  the  one-year  voluntary-service  law. 
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COniSE  OF  STUDY. 


JRtqutred  studus. 


Ilonrn 
First  roar's  cmirsc !  per  week . 

(icnnaii smunf  !»••»» 3 

Frtm-li t 3 

Kiigii.'th  or  Itnliaii 3 

c  'niiniiorcinl  ge<>;;raphy 2 

llistory 2 

Mutheiuatica 4 

Commercial  arithmetic 3 

Commercinllvnowlodgo  and  work  in. 


Iloani 
Second  year*i»  course— Continued.  i>er  week. 

Letlerwriting 2 

Coromercial    law  and    laws   relating    to 

bills  of  exchanj;;*' 2 

Chemintry  and  chemical  terms 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Tot\l 30 


t  ho  model  ottico 3  !  Thinl  rear's  course  : 


Physics 3 

Natural  history 2 

Penmanshix) 2 

Total 30 

Second  year's  coarse : 

(rcrnian 2 

French 3 

En;;lish  or  Italian 3 

<  '<»uunercial  |;eography 2 

History 2 

Mathehi:itics 2 

ConmuTcial  arithmetic 3 

liookkeeplug 4 


German ••••«••*«.!••.. 2 

French 3 

JEn;:lish  or  I  talian 3 

Commercial  geo^craphy  and  statistics...  2 

(jenenil  nnd  commercial  history 2 

Commercial  arithmetic *. 3 

Political  arithmetic 2 

International  trade  and  its  usages 2 

Jdodel  otiice 5 

Commercial  law  and  laws  relating  to  trade.  2 

Political  economy 3 

Study  of  products 2 

Total 31 


Elective  gtudiet. 

1.  Practical  work  in  the  chemical  lal>ora(ory : 

Four  hours  per  week  for  the  second  anil  third  years. 
Tuiti(»n,  10  dorins  per  semester. 

2.  Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  study  of  protlucts: 

For  tho  third-vcar  students. 
Tuition,  5  tlorins  per  semester. 

3.  Study  of  customs  laws  and  pnictical  work  in  details  of  customs  administration: 

I''or  study  of  third  year,  two  hours  per  week. 
Gratuitous. 

4.  Steno;rrapliy  : 

In  two  <»uV  year  courses,  each  two  hours  ]>er  week. 
Gratuitous  for  all  students  of  the  academy. 

PlSTRIUrTIoN    OF   TIIK    fSl'IUECTS   OF  IXSTKIXTIOX. 
FIRST   YIC.VK'S   COt'RSE    IX  THE   ACADEMY. 

Ccnnn». — liOviow  of  tlio  grammar,  prcsody  and  metrirs;  poetical  otymolouy. 
Lon^  siHections  for  reading;;  nnalyziiig  their  contents.  Practice  in  cleclamatioii. 
Every  two  wcoks  a  composition  ri'iiuiriiig  homo  and  school  preparation.  Tbr«*e 
hours  per  week. 

Irenrh. — Keview  of  etymolojjy  tofjethor  with  related  oral  and  written  exerciwia, 
dictations,  analytical  and  commentary  lectures.  Extension  of  stock  of  ]>hra8e8  ami 
vocabulary.  Every  two  weeks  alternating  homo  and  school  tasks.  Thre«  konn 
per  week. 

Kiujhftli  or  Tialinn. — Study  of  pronunciation  nnd  inflection  in  systematic  sacccs- 
8ion.  'i'ho  etymolojxy  and  Keiitences  from  the  syntax  \vlu<'h  aro  necessary  to  a:i 
un<ler.standin«r  of  simple  selections  for  reading.  Practice  in  pronunciaticm  and  oty- 
nu)li»«ry  by  dictation  and  siin]>lc  roadini;  exercises.  ^)ral  and  written  cxer<*ise8, 
accjuiring  of  a  suitable  stock  of  phrases  and  words.  Every  two  weeks  alternating 
houK.'  anil  sclmol  tasks.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Vommcrnul  fj('ograj)hi/. — A  elear  presentation  of  tho  most  important  ideas  of  miatli- 
ematicnl  and  physical  geograj>hy,  e8i>eeially  tliose  ideas  which  concern  tho  nierean- 
tilo  profession.  Commercial  geography  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Oerm.iny,  Switzerland, 
taking  up  their  geograi>hical  situation,  topographical  situation  and  configuration  of 
tho  diflerent  eountrios,  climate,  fertility  of  tlio  soil,  conmiercial  products,  where 
and  lu>\v  they  occur,  condition  of  population,  commercial  ability,  commercial  lan- 
guaue,  emigration  and  immigration,  agricultural,  industriul,  financial  and  tra<Ie 
systems  of  each  country.  Disi-ussion  of  (ho  most  im])ortant  commercial  cities.  Rea- 
poits  aiid  manufacturing  centers;  transmarine  means  of  communication,  imports 
and  exports.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Illsioni. — (J«.'neral  view  of  tho  i>rincij)al  historical  events  of  the  world,  with  special 
attention  to  tho  history  of  civilization.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  Charle- 
magne.    Two  hours  per  week. 
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Ifathemaiics. — Algebra:  Review  of  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  common 
integers;  greatest  common  divisor;  least  common  multiple;  common  fractions |  the 
four  inudaniental  operations  in  the  same.  Decimal  numbers;  decimal  fractions; 
changing  common  fractions  into  decimal  fractions  and  vice  versa. 

Powers  and  roots;  surd,  imaginary  and  complex  numbers,  and  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  in  tho  same.  Ecxuations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  and 
more  than  one  unknown  quantity;  exercises  in  the  formation  of  BU(h  equations. 
Exercises  in  diophantine  analysis;  rules  of  alligation.  Theorv  of  geometrical  pro- 
portions; rule  of  division.  Theory  of  (quadratic  o<iuatioiis  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity ;  solution  of  the  same.  Exercises  in  tbo  formation  of  such  equations  with  two 
unknown  quantities  whoso  eliminating  equation  can  be  traced  back  to  a  quadratic 
e(iuntion. 

GeuiHctry. — The  fundamental  principles  and  most  important  propositions  of  plan- 
imetry, paying  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  surface  measurements.  The  fund- 
amental principles  and  most  important  propositions  of  stereometry.  Solid  bodies, 
comx>ntitig  tho  surfaces  of  tbo  same.  Every  two  weeks  tasks  set  for  homo  work, 
and  every  four  weeks  tasks  set  for  school  work.     Four  hours  per  week. 

Commercial  arlthmttic. — Review  of  the  short  methods  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion. The  most  important  abbreviated  methods  of  calculation.  The  measures  and 
weights  used  in  tho  most  important  countries,  especially  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Rule  of  ])roportion;  chain  rule;  ])ercentage  and  its  application 
(insurance,  coininission,  brokerage);  simple  interest,  discount,  and  their  applica- 
tions; interest  on  accounts  current  in  its  dilferent  methods. 

Commercial  knotcledfjc  and  accounting-room  tcork. — The  theoretical  part  embraces  the 
rules  of  commerce  in  general  and  its  branches;  tho  trades  directly  connected  with 
commerce  and  its  auxiliary  institutions;  tho  objects  of  commerco  and  their  classifi- 
cation according  to  customary  usage;  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  weights 
and  measures,  as  w^ell  as  the  science  of  money  and  exchange;  finally,  tho  position  of 
merchants  in  relation  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  society. 

Tho  ]»ractical  part  is  dev<»te<l  to  tho  methods  of  preparing:  notes,  accounts,  invoices, 
bills  of  sale,  bills  of  cost,  announcements  of  receipt  of  goods,  exchange  accounts  cur- 
rent, etc. ;  hnally,  tho  different  methods  of  bookkeeping  with  errors  in  quantity, 
which  are  applied  exclusively  in  a  business  period  of  one  month.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

rhif8ic8. — Introduction,  general  characteristics,  forces,  and  laws.  Heat,  essence  of 
the  same  and  its  sources;  the  three  principal  modes  of  diffusion  of  heat  and  their  ap- 
plication. Ma'^netisiu  :  Kx])lanation  and  fundamental  phenomena  |  earth  magnetism ; 
production  of  magnets,  their  strength  and  application.  Electricity  and  otlects  of 
accumulated  electricity;  origin  of  tho  electrical  current;  cables  and  batteries; 
strength  of  the  electrical  current  and  effects  of  the  same.  Principal  phenomena  of 
therino-electricity,  tliermo-elcctrical  columns,  and  their  use.  Acoustics:  Origin  of 
souiiil,  Ibnns  of  the  same;  tone,  musical  note,  pitch  of  tone,  the  musical  scale,  tem- 
perament, most  im]iortant  sound  producers,  resonance,  loudness  of  a  sound,  trans- 
mission of  sound.  Mechanics:  («)  Laws  of  equilibrium;  center  of  gravity;  modes 
of  rest;  active  and  passive  resistance;  simple  ma(;hines  and  their  uses.  Laws  of 
motion,  of  percussion,  of  freely  falliug  bodies,  of  projectiles,  of  pendulums;  center  of 
motion,  (h)  Fuudaniciital  characteristics  of  liquids;  laws  of  equal  transmission  of 
l>iessurc,  of  pressure  on  tho  bottom  and  side  pressure;  of  communication  and  its  use. 
Law  of  Arrhiiuedes;  laws  of  the  rapidity  of  discharge  and  quantity  discharge*!. 
(c)  Fundamental  characteri^'^tics  of  gases;  atmospheric  pressure  and  its  uses;  Mari- 
ott(t'slaws;  diffusion;  absorption;  eudosmosis  of  gases;  motion  of  gaseii  and  its  use. 

Xdti  rtl  h  intur  y.—yntuval  history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  with  special  attention  to 
such  i)..rtions  as  are  necessary  to  enable  one  to  recognize  and  test  the  raw  material 
of  the  world's  commerce.     Two  hours  per  week. 

rcnmanshij), — German,  English,  and  French  handwriting.     Two  hours  per  week. 

SI:((jNI>    YEAIi's   COURSE   IN  THE  ACADEMY. 

nerman, — The  study  of  tho  forms  of  poetry  in  connection  with  tho  selections  for 
reading.  Most  iuii)ortant  works  of  German  literature  up  to  Gottsched's  death. 
Practice  in  reading  and  speaking.  Every  three  weeks  a  written  composition  com- 
posed alternately  at  home  and  at  school.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Frenrh. — 'I'he  most  important  rules  of  syntax,  together  with  the  oral  and  written 
exercises  belonging  thereto.  Readings,  explanations,  and  memorizing  business  let- 
ters. Easy  coiu]>ositions  and  business  letters,  modeled  after  the  previously  explained 
selections.  Increasing  the  stock  of  )dirases  and  the  vocabulary.  Every  threo  weeks 
set  tasks  assigned  to  bo  done  alternately  at  home  and  at  school.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

EmjJish  or  Italian. — Review  and  a  further  study  of  the  etymology;  thorough  treat- 
ment of  syntax,  together  with  the  oral  and  written  exercises  belonging  thereto. 
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Keadinp^^.s  in  narrative,  descriptive,  nDfl  epistolary  prose,  this  last  with  special  atten- 
tion to  a  business  stylo.  Instruction  iiitroduetory  to  the  conipositioD  of  simple 
burtlTif'Ss  letters.  Increase  of  the  stock  of  phrases  and  words.  Practice  in  talking. 
Work  a «<  signed  to  he  done  alternately  at  home  and  at  school  every  three  weeks.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Cnmwrc'uil  geograplnj. — Commercial  geography  of  Holland,  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  Engl.nu!,  Belgium,  Trance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  (including  their  colo- 
nies).    Details  as  in  the  first  year.     Thrco  hours  per  week. 

nUfory. — History  of  the  Middle  Ages  since  Charlemagne,  and  modern  history  to 
tho  i)eace  of  Westphalia,  with  history  in  detail  of  Austria-Hungary.  Two  hoars  per 
week. 

Malhcmaltrs, — Algebra:  Logarithms,  nse  of  logarithmic  tables,  solution  of  simple 
exponential  equations.     Anthmetical  and  geometrical  progression. 

^Vonir/ri/.— Computation  of  tho  contents  of  solids.  Lvory  two  weeks  a  task 
assigned  to  be  done  at  home ;  every  four  weeks  a  similar  task  assigned  to  be  done  at 
school.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Commercial  avith untie, — Computation  of  gold,  silver,  and  coin;  computation  of 
exchange  acfordin;^  to  Vienna  custom:  computation  of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  according 
to  the  ni:i;incr  <»f  tho  diil'ercut  countries,  giving  special  attention  to  those  cities 
which  cpiotc  Austro- Hungarian  paper.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Jlouklvr/inn. — IiiMtructii»u  as  to  the  manner  of  making  out  dilferent  bookkeeping 
forms,  slh.wiiig  mistakes  as  to  (juautUy  and  value.  liookiiig  of  business  trausac- 
tio!is.  mereantih',  lank,  and  commission  business,  covering  a  period  of  several 
monthii  The.<!iO  aro  booked  according  to  tho  ditlerfut  methods,  and  all  letters  and 
C'Mint  ing-rooia  memoranda  are  carefully  studied.     Four  hours  per  week. 

Corrfspoftdr-nre. — Letters  relating  to  mercantile,  consignment,  and  commission 
bu.siness;  letters  relating  to  insurance  and  forwarding  affairs,  making  over  notes, 
artacliments,  descriptions  of  goods,  price  current,  market,  and  weekly  reports.  Let- 
ters relating  to  exchange,  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  one's  own  and  another's 
account,  transmitting  drafts  for  acceptance,  disposition  of  bills  payable,  remittances 
of  money  an<l  bills,  process  of  protesting,  collateral  acceptance,  account  of  roex- 
ehanges,  commission  business  in  notes,  bills,  etc.,  lost  bill  of  exchange,  bills  of 
exchange  and  sending  coin,  ])aymcnts,  bunk  note,  treasury  bill,  notes  on  mortgage 
banks,  checks,  abatements,  transfers;  letters  relating  to  partnership  and  hank  busi- 
ness; letters  of  inquiry,  of  notico  and  dunning  letters;  circular  letters;  letters  of 
credit,  written  offers,  advert isemeutjs,  contracts,  power  of  attorney ;  letters  onaHairs 
in  law  and  bankruptcy.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Latcs  relating  to  hill  transavtiunH  and  to  commerce. 

Lawfi  relating  to  hills  of  exchange. — (a)  Introduction :  Technical  side  of  banking  and 
oxi-hange;  explanation  of  technical  expressions;  sketch  of  the  history  of  exchange, 
and  (»t'the  laws  relating  thereto. 

ih)  Code  relatin;^  to  bills  of  exchange:  The  right  to  sign  bills  of  exchange  ^  drawn 
bills  of  exchange  (drafts);  requirements  for  the  same;  duty  of  the  drawer;  indorse- 
ment; presentation  for  acceptance;  acceptance;  claims  against  tho  security;  dis- 
charging a  bill  obligation;  recourse  in  case  of  non))ayment;  honor  acceptance 
(collateral  acceptance);  duplicate  bills;  copies  of  bills;  mislaid  bills;  conuterfeit 
bills:  preseription  of  bills;  right  to  bring  action  on  part  of  the  creditor;  require- 
ments of  protest;  time  and  place  for  tho  various  transactions  in  commercial  bills, 
insuthcient  signatures;  relation  to  foreign  laws;  bills  drawn  on  one's  self.  Special 
care  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  existing  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  by  means 
of  practical  cases  taken  from  everyday  commerce. 

{(')  Kegulations  relating  to  stamping  bills. 

(fi)  Fundamental  laws  of  legal  processes  concerning  bills  of  exchange.  Difference 
between  the  recent  Hungarian  and  Austrian  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange. 

Commercial  law. — Introduction:  The  necessary  elementary  economical  ideas,  espe- 
cially to  concept  of  property,  economy,  commerce,  products,* merchant,  history  of  the 
commercial  law  of  Austria,  the  origin  of  a  common  German  commercial  code.  Com- 
mercial code.  P\'i,ct8  ]>ertaining  to  the  profes->ion  of  merchants;  what  constitutes  a 
miMcliant,  and  tho  branches  into  which  merchants  are  divided;  commercial  register; 
commercial  records;  authorized  agents  and  managers;  assistants;  brokers.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

Chein'Htrg.-  First  semester,  inorganic  chemistry;  second  semester,  organic  chem- 
istry. General  view  of  the  most  important  elements  and  their  combinations,  devot- 
ing !<s  littl(!  time  as  possible  to  the  i>un'ly  theoretical,  but  giving  special  attention 
to  those  elements  and  their  combinations  which  have  an  extensive  application  in 
prarticiil  life.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Prai^tiialerenise.i  in  the  chemial  laboratory. — The  participants  in  these  exercises  are 
instructed  in  qualitative  chemical  analysis  during  the  iirst  year;  in  the  second  year 
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quantitative  anulysiH  (atomic  wei^btH  and  nioasures).  Th«i  aim  of  tlie  first  year's 
iustriiction  is  to  Bccnro  exactncHs  in  the  (|iialltat]vc  analysis  of  the  most  important 
miut'ials  and  inorganic  comnieroial  products. 

AStndy  of  cojnmercial products. — Introduction.     Classification. 

(a)  inorganic  (mineral)  products:  Cems,  material  for  sculptors,  carvers  (meer- 
schanni),  grinders  and  polisners.  FueLs  from  fossili/.ed  matter  and  similar  products 
(jdiytogeny),  metallic  products  produced  meclmnically. 

(&)  Organic  products:  Explauationof  the  methods  of  investigation.  Microseopyj 
ye;:etable  material ;  organic  (posseshing  structure).  Kntire  plants  and  their  pait% 
as  loaves,  tops,  llowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  (starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  wr;ods);  hark,  fiher 
(spun  fabrics,  woven  fabrics,  paper) ;  paying  attention  to  their  use  as  foods,  drinks, 
spices,  coloring  matter,  and  matter  coutaiuing  tanning  material  or  other  material  used 
in  the  arts.    Two  hours  per  week. 

THIRD   year's   course   OF  THE   ACADEMY. 

(rerman.-^Readings  and  explanations  of  certain  selections  from  the  principal  poet- 
ical and  prose  works  of  our  classical  and  modem  poets  iu  connection  with  literary 
and  biographical  sketches.  Exercises  in  delivery.  Once  in  four  weeks  a  written 
composition.    Two  hours  per  week. 

/VfticA. — Extending  and  supplementing  the  syntactical  knowledge.  Brief  review 
of  the  entire  grammar,  partly  in  the  Fren<*li  langua^re.  Readings  from  the  best 
specimens  of  Fren<'h  prose  ami  poetry,  with  statement  of  contents  and  ex])lanations 
in  French.  Memorizing  model  business  letters  and  reading  selections.  Com7>ositioii 
of  business  letters  and  comparatively  long,  independent  essays.  Every  three  weeks 
alternate  home  and  school  tasks  are  assigned.     Three  hours  jier  week. 

Knylish  or  Italian, — Brief  review  of  tLo  entire  grammar,  partly  in  English  (or 
Italian).  Readings  from  standard  selections  of  prose  and  ]>oetry,  with  statement  of 
contents  and  explanations  in  English  (or  Italian).  Memorizing  of  business  letters 
and  certain  model  literary  selections.     Practice  in  writing  business  letters  and  inde- 

Cendent  compositions.  Alternate  home  and  school  tasks  every  three  weelcs.  Three 
ours  per  week. 

Coninicrcial  geography  and  atatistica. — Commercial  geography  of  Turkey  and  the 
Levant,  of  Russia,  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  of  Mexico,  of  Brazil,  of  the  States 
of  the  La  Plata,  of  Chile,  of  China,  and  Japan.  (Details  as  in  the  tirst  yearns  course.) 
Geographical  statistical  survey  of  the  world's  commerce  and  its  i)rincipal  routes  at 
the  present  time.    Two  hours  i>er  week. 

(icneral  and  commercial  h'mtortj. — History  of  the  European  countries  from  10-18  to 
the  present.  Commercial  history  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Two  hours 
per  week. 

Commircial  arithmetic. — Computation  of  commercial  pa])er  of  the  most  imjjortant 
European  and  transmarine  centers  of  commerce,  arbitrati(m,  bills  of  exchange, 
stocks,  etc.     Review  of  the  entire  subject.     Three  hours  ])er  week. 

Political  arithmetic. — Conii»ound  interest  and  computation  of  incomes  from  funded 
proi)erty.  Introduction  to  the  calculation  of  loans;  construction  of  sinking-fund 
plan;  lottery  loans;  the  elements  of  the  computation  of  probabilitifs;  computation 
of  life  annuities,  and  claims  on  estates  in  expectancy.  Income  from  life  insurance 
(widows'  pensions);  insurance  of  ca]>ital.     Two  hours  jxr  ^\eek. 

Knonh  df/e  of  international  commerce, — The  produce  exchanges,  their  origin,  dlvisitms 
and  organization;  produce  broker;  legitimate  exchange  business  and  the  exchange 
hoards  of  arbitration.  The  systems  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  international 
commerce  and  trade;  the  laws  regulating  the  system  of  weights  and  measures;  the 
metric,  English,  Russian  and  Chinese  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their 
position  iu  the  world's  <'onimerce.  Condition  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Orient. 
Pleasure  of  quality  used  in  the  international  grain  trade;  measure  of  <|nality  used 
in  tlie  international  yarn  and  silk  trade  (yam  numbering  and  silk  titration) ;  deter- 
minati<m  of  quantity  in  the  spirit  trade;  units  of  measurements;  the  condition  of 
the  money  standard,  and  the  (juotation  of  bills  of  exchange  and  curreucj  quotations 
of  the  most  important  transmarine  cities. 

Forwarding  goods  in  international  trade. 

Bail  ways  and  rircr  boats, — The  rules  of  management ;  railroad  rates;  method  of  fix- 
ing the  tariff  on  goods;  classification  of  goods  iu  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and 
France;  international  alliances ;  international  service  and  the  various  papers  relating 
thereto. 

Sea  narigatiov, — Registration;  measuriug  and  classification  of  merchant  vessels; 
the  manifest  book  and  bill  of  lading ;  the  consignment;  the  charter  ]>  arty ;  tonnage 
of  ships;  fixing  tariffs  on  goods;  the  steamship  societies  which  are  important  for 
Austria- Hungary,  their  lines  and  tariifs ;  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  mercan- 
tile insurance. 
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Ordinary  conditious  of  Bnlo;  price  quotations  of  the  most  important  articles  in 
international  trade,  naniel.v,  gi'<iiii»  ilour,  oil  grain  (linseed),  spirits,  petroleum,  cot- 
ton, rotl'ee,  and  suj;ar ;  explanation  and  computation  of  equivalent  prices  on  the  basis 
of  tlio  quotations  on  the  world's  market,  and  tho  constniction  of  tables  of  eanivnlent 
prices;  deductions  on  exports  and  imports,  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  examples  taken 
from  actual  i>ractice. 

Jccoiniting  and  correspondence  {model  counting  room). — Complete  execution  of  a  set  of 
books  in  mercantile,  conmiission,  forwarding,  manufacturing,  and  banking  business, 
bookkeeping  in  stock  companies,  together  with  all  necessary  vouchers;  comparative 
bookkeeping,  eux»ecially  in  respect  to  mistakes  in  quantity  and  value.  Five  hours 
per  week. 

Latrs  relating  to  commerce  and  industry. — Continuation  of  commercial  law,  partner- 
ships in  eonuiiercial  law.  the  study  of  partnerships  (open  commercial  partnerships, 
limited  partnerships,  limited  joint  stock  companies,  stock  companies,  limited  liability 
X)artnersliip8,  joint  partnerships).  Tho  theory  of  mercantile  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  a  discussion  of  tho  fundamental  principles  of  civil  ri^jhts,  oapocially  the  rules  for 
winding  up  a  business  and  for  settling  commercial  transactions;  of  giving  secnrities, 
especially  a  mortgage  or  lien.  Further,  the  study  of  indorsable  pajjer;  jturehasin^; 
commission;  forwarding  and  freight  business  (the  last,  in  general,  but  specially  with 
respect  to  railways). 

Tlr?  rejrulatiim  relating  to  trade,  of  December  10, 1859,  together  with  all  additions. 
Law  relating  to  charters;  law  protecting  trade-marks  and  patents;  law  relating  to 
peddlers;  laws  relating  to  chambers  of  commerce,  also  mercantile  agents;  law  con- 
cerning industrial  and  <'ooperative  societies ;  laws  and  regulations  concerning  dealing 
in  proniiKSory  notes,  and  warehouse  laws. 

General  riiles  relating  to  insolvency  proceedings,  and  especially  the  theory  of  mer- 
cantile insolvency  and  compulsory  suttlemcnt  voted  by  a  majority  of  creditors.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

roll  Ural  eronomy. — History  of  the  systems  of  political  economy.  Importance  of 
the  same  and  explanation  of  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  ])roduction  of  wealth :  (a)  In  general ;  (fc)  factors  in  production  (nature,  labor, 
capital);  (c)  cooperaticm  of  tho  factors  in  j)roduction. 

The  distribution  of  wealth:  (a)  Inequality  of  the  distribution  (socialism,  commu- 
nism); {b)  income  and  its  sources  (rent,  wages,  interest). 

Circulation  of  wealth:  (a)  In  general  (exchange  value  and  price);  (b)  money  (the 
money  standard):  (c)  credit  and  its  aids  (bills,  checks,  money  orders,  paper  money;; 
ditVerent  kinds  of  banks,  clearing  houses;  (d)  means  of  transportation. 

Consumption  cf  wealth,  luxury,  influence  of  Government  on  the  national  economy: 
(a)  Means  for  furthering  production  in  general,  the  question  of  associations;  (6)  vari- 
ous forms  of  j>roduction;  mining,  smeltiug,  agriculture,  tree  culture,  manufacturing, 
factory  laws,  couimerce,  railroad  and  custom  (lucstions;  (c)  ]M)pulation  and  care  of 
the  poor;  (d)  taxes  and  national  debt,  especially  tho  theory  and  history  of  financial 
crises.    '1  hrec  hours  i)er  week. 

Study  of  products. 

Vegetable  substanres  (without  structure) :  Gum,  rosins,  balsams,  volatile  oils,  fats, 
waxes,  vegetable  milk  and  extracts. 

Animal  substances:  Whole  animals;  milk  and  its  products;  hide  and  its  p.irts 
(leather,  hair  [as  animal  covering]  in  comparison  with  silk,  articles  spun  and  wovtm 
from  hair,  wool,  etc.,  feathers,  scales,  horn,  tortoise  shell,  whalebone);  bones  (glue 
in  i'onijiarison  with  isinglass),  tusks  (ivory  tusks  of  the  walrus,  hippopotamus,  and 
narwhal);  fat  nnd  its  products  (soap);  the  substances  produced  and  secreted  in  the 
animal  body  or  substances  out  of  which  other  products  are  mad*'  (musk,  ambergria, 
castoreum,  civet,  silk,  wax,  guano,  honey);  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl,  corals, 
8])on«res. 

The  material  above  sketched  is  treated  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis,  having  regard 
to  the  ]>ractical  use  to  be  made  of  tho  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the  chaniet«*r- 
isti(  s  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  world's  commerce  and  in  local  inide  are 
discussed  in  .'i  comparative  nianmir  by  inspection  of  the  natural  ])ro<lucts  by  tho  aid 
of  table  work  and  microscopical  preparations.     Two  hours  i>er  week. 

C—  VPiEVA  HA  TOR  Y  CLA  SS. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  f(»r  tho^e  pupils  to  attend  the  academy  who  have  not 
taken  tin*  studies  re([uired  for  entrance  to  the  three  years'  course,  the  im]M'rial  min- 
istry for  reli;;ir»n  and  instruction  has  i)crn)itted  a  preparatory  class  to  be  organized 
in  connection  with  tho  Commercial  Academy,  which  has,  ho\v<'ver,  tln'  character  of 
a  l»rivate  course.  According  to  tho  decree  of  tho  inqierial  ministry  for  rciijfion  and 
instruction  of  July,  1877  (Z.  10194),  every  pupil  who  has  passed  his*  thirteenth  birth* 
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day  may  be  admitted  to  this  preparatory  class,  if  tho  managers  of  the  roinnicrciial 
AradenTy  liud  liim  to  bo  properly  qualified. 

Tbo  pupils  of  the  preparatory  class  receive  no  certificate,  bat  at  the  close  of  tho 
second  semester  they  must  pass  tho  examination  rcfiuired  for  entrance  to  the  first 
year's  course  of  the  Commercial  Academy.  Tho  pupils  receive  from  the  managers  of 
the  academy  a  statement  of  the  result  of  this  examination. 


Koslcr. 


(renuan I 

Fri*ucli I 

( ;»'o«;raphv ■ 

His»torr..1 | 

Common  and  Bpecial  arithmetic 


Ilonrn 
per  week. 

5 

4  I 
3 
3 
5 


!RostrT. 


Ilonrn 
I»«rwrek. 


Physrica 

Itataral  history. 
Peumaniihip 

Total 


3 


28 


DISTIillU'TION    OF  THE   SLBJKCTS   OF   IXSTKrCTIOX. 

German, — Rcca]»itulation  of  tho  grammar  (inflection,  parts  of  speech,  formation  of 
Tvords,  syntax);  orthography  and  punctuation.  Compositions  on  the  most  im]>ortaut 
meiits  at  school  and  on  a  future  career;  throry  of  style.  Kxercises  in  reading  and 
declamation ;  grammatical  and  cxogetical  explanation  of  the  seltM'tious  read.  Every 
two  weeks  n  school  task  is  assigned,  and  every  three  weeks  a  home  task.  Discussion 
and  criticism  of  tho  latter.     Five  hours  a  week. 

French. — Elementary  grammar.  Dirtations  and  readings.  A<*<|uiring  of  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  words  an«l  ]>hrases.  Homo  an<l  school  tasks  alternating  eveiy  two 
weeks.     Four  hours  per  w  eck. 

(ifography, — Main  features  of  general  geography  of  the  five  contintnts,  bastul  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  ina}»s.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Uistory. —  First  senu-ster :  Sketches  from  the  history  of  their  own  country  from  its 
beginning  to  tlio  close  of  the  wars  of  independence.  Si'coml  semester:  Narrations 
from  the  life  of  the  ])eo]de  of  ancient  times,  with  special  rcferenre  to  tho  legendary 
history  of  the  Greeks.     'I'liree  hours  i)er  week. 

sMaihrmaiics. — Partieiilar  arithmetic.  Explanation  of  the  decimal  system  of  num- 
bers. Tho  four  fiinilameiital  operations  in  integers  and  decimal  fractions,  with  the 
use  of  practical  ap])lications  of  nhort  methods.  Short  methods  of  multipliealion 
and  division.  Divi.sibility  of  numbers;  greaU'st  coininon  divisor;  least  common 
multiple;  common  fractions,  and  computation  with  the  same,  (ieonietrical  rela- 
tions and  ])roportioiis  and  their  aiiplications  to  problems  of  ])raetical  life.  Chain 
rule.  Algebra.  Tho  idea  of  common  numliers  and  their  relation  to  one  another, 
l^ositive  and  negative  numbers.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  universal, 
whol(\  and  fractional  numbers.  Equations  of  the  first  degree  having  one  unknown 
quantity.  Every  two  weeks  a  home  task;  every  four  weeks  a  school  tusk.  Five 
hours  i)er  week. 

J'hi/si(:i. — Introduction.  Kesultantof  several  forces.  Cohesion.  Electricity.  Mag- 
netism. Acoustics.  Statics  and  dynamics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Optics. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

\iittii-al  hiiftorij. — (General  natural  history  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Three  hours 
per  week. 

Pininanship. — The  ordinary  German  and  English  band.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Wo  turn  now  to  the  collections  of  tho  ai'ademv,  an<l  to  those  institutes  which  wore 
established  in  order  to  supplement  tho  theoretical  instruction  by  practical  exeD'ises, 
and  thus  to  render  mure  easy  the  i>assage  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  into  practical 
life. 

CoJhction  of  coinft. — This  collection  was  begun  upon  tho  initiative  of  tho  present 
director,  and  contains  all  tho  current  coins,  domestic  and  foreign,  arranged  by  States. 
It  is  a  great  aid  to  instruction  in  mercantile  subjects. 

riiifiivul  laboratory. — Instruction  in  physics  is  given  in  a  special  ro(mi  assigned  for 
this  piiriiose.  The  apparatus  belonging  to  the  jdiysical  laboratory  has  cost,  u])  to 
the  i)resent,  over  0,000  florins,  an<l  includes  the  most  necessary  instruments  for  pur- 
]>oses  of  ex]ierimentation  and  illustration. 

(.'hemival  laboratory. — Chemistry  and  the  knowledge  of  commercial  ])roducts  o])en 
to  the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  technico-ctunmercial  branches.  On  this 
account  great  emphasis  luis  been  laid  on  this  Ftudy  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  acad- 
emy, owing  to  its  relation  to  the  manufacturing  dasMCS.  The  chemical  laboratory 
has  been  several  times  enlarged,  and  inclinb«s  notonly  lecture  rooms,  but  also  several 
working  rooms,  which  have  all  the  e<|ni]>ment  necessary  for  aceurato  organic  analy- 
ses. Tlie  laboratory  has  a  large  special  library  and  a  rit-h  collection  of  ])reparalions 
and  apparatus  which  are  used  for  illustration  in  the  lectures.     It  not  only  ailbrds  the 
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pupil8  lueaiis  for  practical  work,  but  also  an  opportuDity  to  tbe  director  of  the  labora- 
tory for  origiual  iiivcstigutiou  in  every  directiuu.  Tbe  practical  exereisoe  are 
attended  yearly  by  from  20  to  25  ]>upils. 

Tbe  origin  of  tbu  collection  of  commercial  products  dates  from  tbe  firit  years  of 
tbe  academy.  Tbcre  ^vas  also  a  natural-bin tory  collection  corresponding  to  tbe 
wants  of  tbe  preparatory  classes  of  tbat  ]>eriod.  ]>utb  collections  were  annually 
increased,  but  remained  entirely  separate  until  instruction  in  those  two  departmeutB 
was  intrurited  to  tbu  same  professor,  wben  tbe  collections  were  nnited.  The  instruc- 
tion in  comuicrcial  products  was  greatly  expanded  by  tbe  introduction  of  practical 
exercises.  These  exercises  are  ati ended  by  ])upils  of  all  tlirco  classes  and  of  the 
graduate  course  also.  They  take  place  in  a  special  laboratory  for  the  testing  of 
commercial  products,  which  is  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus,  includ- 
ing microscopes,  Baccharometer^i,  etc. 

Tbe  combined  collections  for  natural  history  and  comniercinl  products  are  divided 
into  tbree  groups:  Tbe  collections  for  instruction  in  natural  history  and  commercial 
products;  second,  tbe  collection  for  practical  work  iu  tbe  commorcial-product 
laboratory  (reports  aro  made  each  year  from  tbesc  practical  exercises),  and.  third, 
the  museum  of  products. 

Tbis  museum  was  begun  at  the  initiative  of  tbe  present  diri'ctor  in  the  year  1885. 
It  is  located  in  the  lar<^e  ball,  second  story  front,  and  in  tbe  room  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Tbe  museum  bas  a  double  purpose:  'J'o  aid  instruction  in  commercial 
products  in  tbe  acadt^my  and  to  ])romoto  a  general  knowliMlge  of  such  ]>roduct8  in 
tlie  jHiblic  at  large.  Tbo  collection  is  tberelore  open  not  only  to  pupils,  but  also  to 
the  general  public.  Tbe  specialty  of  tbis  museum  is  tbe  collection  of  adulterations 
of  products,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tbat  a  considerable  intluence  may  be  exercised 
from  this  laboratory  upon  tbe  trade  in  adulterated  products.  Tbe  museum  of  prod- 
ucts embraces  about  4,000  numbers  ami  30  groups.  For  tbe  completion  of  tbe  same 
the  administrative  council  has  given  1,(KN)  tlorins  a  year  for  tbe  pant  tbree  years. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  tbe  programme  of  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 
commercial  products  belongs  a  system  of  visit^'^  to  collections  and  factories,  w-nich 
tbe  pupiU  make  under  tbe  guidance  of  instructors.  All  tbe  pu]>ils  of  tbe  academy 
take  part  in  tbose  excursions  wbich  occur  in  Vienna,  but  in  tbe  long  trip  which  » 
made  eacb  year  at  Easter  time,  and  wbich  extended  in  18«7  to  Strasburg,  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  only  can  bo  included. 

(ieoifraphivai  cabinet. — Tbis  cabinet  is  one  of  tbe  most  comprehensive  in  this  special 
department.  It  includes  170  wall  ma])S  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  and  representa- 
tions of  geographical  and  etbnogra])bical  obJ(>cts. 

Collection  to  ilUmtrate  the  history  of  art. — Tbis  collection  bas  just  been  begun:  its 
function  is  to  sup}dement  instruction  in  bistory  ami  tbe  bistory  of  literature,  in  order 
to  compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  the  rather  meager  number  of  hours  assigned  to 
these  subjects  in  tbe  ]>rogramme. 

Lihrary. — Tbe  collection  of  books  at  tbe  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  embraced^ 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  school  year  188(i-87, 5,298  volumes.  It  is  divided  into  two  divisions, 
tbe  ]»rofesHional  library  for  the  ])upils  and  tbe  general  library.  Tbe  latter  includes 
im)»ortant  collections  used  as  reference  libraries  iu  the  individual  departments  of 
instruction.  The  professional  library  for  puy»ils  was  establisbed  in  order  to  give 
them  the  necessary  aids  for  further  study  and  for  the  essays  wbich  they  must  pre- 
pare. All  works  of  merely  an  amusing  or  eutei*taining  character  are  excluded  from 
this  collection. 

The  travi'ling  scholarship  fund. — The  intermediate  school  has  complete<l  its  fanction 
at  tbe  time  when  it  gives  the  graduate  his  final  certiticate.  Hut  the  professional 
school  can  not  avoid  extending  its  work  beyond  this  ]»eriod  and  serving  as  an  organ 
of  <>ommunication  between  the  young  men  who  have  completed  its  curriculum  and 
tbose  people  who  desire  young  men  with  such  training.  In  tbis  respect  the  Vienna 
C'ommercial  Academy  has  from  the  beginning  done  everything  it  could,  and  it  has 
been  in  tbe  ba]»])y  situation  of  being  able  to  secure  for  its  gra<luates  good  positions 
not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  our  country.  Ever  since  tbe  days  of  Maria  Theresa  com- 
plaints hav(»  been  made  continually  that  th(»  monarchy  has  had  very  few  national 
conmiercial  bouses  iu  foreij^n  countries,  and  yet  these  are  tbe  chief  means  of  enlarg- 
ing the  economic  territory  of  the  State.  To  obtain  these,  however,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  tbat  the  citi/ens  of  the  country  enter  business  in  foreign  ]>orts  and  thus 
learn  to  know  forei;«:n  countries  thoroughly.  Now,  there  are  i)robably  many  3'oung 
men  who  possess  tin?  necessary  training,  but  oftentimes  they  are  not  in  the  place 
whore  they  ar«'  most  nece^ssary,  and  still  oftener  are  not  in  a  social  position  to  learn 
comiiH'nrlal  centers  in  every  detail  and  to  exercise  an  active  iulluence  in  favor  of  the 
national  trade. 

In  order  to  assist  young  merchants  who  have  bad  a  certain  practical  experience  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  foreign  centers  of  trade,  the  i)resent  director  of  the  academy 
proposed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  association  of  tbe  Vienna  Commercial  Academy, 
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held  on  December  8,  18S5,  the  establisbmeut  of  a  special  traveling  scholarship  fiiuil. 
This  proposition  was  received  with  warm  approval.  His  Majesty  the  Kmpcfror  gave 
the  first  subsi  ription  of  5,000  ilorius  to  this  fund.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  and  a  number  of  prominent  merchants  and  mauufao*- 
torers  and  various  commercial  in.stitutes.    The  airector  succeeded  in  mising  for  this 

Eorpose  the  sum  of  60,000  florins.  The  list  of  the  various  subsi-ribers  and  the  regu- 
ktions  for  the  scholarships  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
administrative  council,  made  December  12,  !&<<).  In  Ai»ril,  18S7,  the  administrative 
council  decided  to  assign  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  1,500  llorins  each,  one  tu 
Salonichi  and  one  for  Barcelona.  In  September.  1887,  both  were  assigned.  The  con- 
ditions of  these  scholarships  are  completion  of  the  Vienna  Commerciul  Academy  with 
distinction  and  at  least  three  years*  buccessful  practical  work  at  homo  and  abroad. 

It  remains  now,  in  order  to  complete  this  account,  to  give  some  of  the  more  important 
data  relating  to  the  school.  The  total  attendance  at  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy, 
since  its  establishment  in  1858  to  the  year  1888,  inclusive,  was  10,000  students.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  how  many  students  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  obtiiined 
the  certificate  of  graduation.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  period,  1858  to  18T2,  there 
were  1,714  graduates;  second  period,  1873  to  1877,  there  were  1,202  graduates;  third 
period,  1878  to  1888,  there  were  2,168  graduates,  makiug  a  total  of  5,144  in  the  thirty 
years  of  the  life  of  the  academy.  The  success  of  the  instruction  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  report  of  the 
management  to  the  ministry  of  education,  rendered  each  year  since  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period,  has  been  uniformly  accepted  as  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  graduates  of  the  academy  have  always  found  employment  very  quickly,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  Former  students  of  the  academy  are  to  bo  found  in  all  the  larger 
centers  of  trade  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  lielgluui,  as  well  as 
in  the  leading  Stati's  of  North  and  South  America.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
forty  foundations  or  scholarships  established  by  the  founders  in  accordance  with  the 

Srovifiiou  noted  above.  There  is  one  Imperial  scholarship  of  a  yearly  value  of  300 
orins,  and  two  scholarships  named  after  Czedik  of  126  florins  each.  The  assistance 
fund,  established  for  worthy  poor  students,  amounted  on  June  15,  1887,  to  7,001.73 
florins,  and  aid  was  granted  in  the  school  year  1887,  in  cash,  to  the  extent  of  083.11 
florins ;  in  paper,  pencils,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  240  florins ;  in  text-books,  to  the  extent 
of  290.63  florins;  in  traveling  expenses,  to  the  extent  of  370  florins.  The  students 
contributed  to  this  fund  920.25  florins.  The  president  of  the  society  for  assisting 
poor  students,  which  has  charge  of  the  fund,  is  the  director  of  the  academy  ex  ofllcio. 
The  executive  committee  cousists  of  two  professors,  chosen  by  the  instructing  body, 
and  a  general  committee  of  two  from  each  division,  chosen  by  the  students. 

The  association  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  had  received,  from  its  founda- 
tion up  to  1887,  from  its  members,  contributions  to  the  amount  of  530,612.22  florins; 
of  this  amount  the  State  granted  40,950  florins,  the  city  of  Vienna  31,500  florins. 
The  State  made  its  a])propriation  in  the  form  of  establishing,  through  the  ministry 
of  religion  and  instruction  and  the  ministry  of  finance,  one  scholarship  (3,150  florins) 
a  year  for  a  scries  of  years.  In  consequence,  the  ministry  for  religion  and  instruction 
controls  at  present  seven  scholarships  and  the  ministry  of  finance  six. 

Of  this  amount,  452,110.15  florins  were  used  for  the  ])urchuse  of  the  ground  and  the 
erection  of  the  building  of  the  academy,  and  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  early  years, 
including  also  27,000  florins  assigned  to  the  pension  fund  established  in  1873.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  sum  constitutes  the  academy  fund,  which,  according  to  the  balance  of 
August  31,  1880,  amounted  to  159,093.80  florins.* 

The  current  expenses  of  the  academy  since  its  establishment  amount  to  nearly 
2,000,000  florins  and  was  covered  entirely  by  the  tuititm  of  pupils.  The  income  of 
the  institution  from  tuition  and  incidental  fees  from  1878  to  1887  amounted  to  nearly 
900,000  florins. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  has,  however,  uni- 
formly observe<l  the  principle  that  the  worthy  pupil,  though  poor,  should  be  enabled 
to  attend  this  school.  It  grants,  therefore,  every  school  year  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  pupils  either  entire  or  ])artial  remission  of  tuition.  These  remissions  rei)re- 
sented  down  to  August  31,  1887,  the  considerable  sum  of  280,485  florins. 

The  preliminary  bmlgot  for  the  year  1880  showed  the  following  estimate: 

Florinfl. 

Salaries 58,985 

Administration 6,  OlX) 

General  expenses 13,  200 

Pension 4, 145 

Incidentals 3,950 

Total 87.280 

»  Tho  30th  of  Sontembi^r,  1877,  at  tho  becinning  of  th(»  thinl  period,  there  iras  etUl  a  mortgage  upon 
the  acadeiuy  building  of  15,000  florins,  and  no  cash  fmid. 
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The  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  pos.-sesscs,  since  1873,  its  own  pension  fund,  wLlcli 
is  managed  by  a  separate  committee.  To  tliis  fnnd  the  regularly  appointed  proles- 
sojs  con  tribal  to  tlio  same  vdU^  as  in  the  ca^H>  of  public  c^lucational  Institutiuus,  as  the 
provisions  adoi)t<'d  by  tln^  State  for  similar  i»ension8  have  been  accepted  as  tbo  riilo 
for  tliis  fund.  Besides  this,  the  general  assembly  gniuts  yearly  a  vcr}'  considerable 
sum  to  this  fund  from  its  surplus  income.  On  Au;.;nst  31,  188G,  this  fund  aiuouiited 
to  144.314.40  florins,  and  the  pensions  payable  amounted  to  4,074. 9G  liorins.  lu  the 
general  as<4<»mbly  of  I)eeeml»cr  12,  1S8G,  5,000  liorins  wrro  granted  to  this  fund. 

Tlio  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  is  locat(M.l  in  its  own  building,  Avhi<'h  was  form- 
ally opened  on  the  12tli  of  ()etol>er,  1SC2.  It  embraces  an  area  of  1,953  square  met'Crs. 
Its'prineijial  front  is  GO  meters  long;  its  two  side  fronts  31  meters  each.  The  build- 
ing is  two  stories  high.  It  cost,  as  noted  above,  452,110.15  ilorins.  As  divided  at 
present,  it  embraces  l.~>  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  eommercial  x>ro<luet8,  the  lab- 
oratories for  chemistry  and  commercial  i)roduct8,  the  physical,  geographical,  Aud 
natural  hlstor\'  hulls,  2  libraries,  2  faculty  rtMmis,  the  oni<>o  of  the  iiiauagement  and 
various  small  oOlees,  and  the  residence  of  the  director  and  3  servants,  au<l  has  uceom- 
modation  for  8O0  students.  The  arrangements  for  heat  are  so  iixed  that  the  vesti- 
bules, the  great  stairway,  and  the  hir^e  corri<Iors  aro  warmed  throughout.  Water 
is  also  furnished  throughout  the  building.  The  heating  costs  per  vear  from  1,400  to 
1,500  liorins;  gas  from  1,000  to  1,700  florins. 

We  might  finally  mention  that  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy  has  the  largest 
att<^ndauee.  of  similar  commereial  F.choo]s  iu  Austria,  (iermany,  and  France,  and  that 
of  late  years  the  management  has  becu  re2)eated]y  requested  t^)  give  dotailcMl  infor- 
mation to  foreign  governments  as  to  the  arrangements  and  organizatitm  of  this 
school.  The  school  also  received  the  highest  distinction  at  the  Vienna  World  s  Fair 
in  the  year  1873. 

LATER   STATI.<TIC.S. 

Certain  aSiH^  relating  to  the  attendance  at  the  various  couri^es  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  interest  in  this  conneeti<m. 

Tlie  one-year  course  for  graduati's  of  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools  had  an  enroll- 
ment ill  ISSO  of  115  pupils;  in  IblM),  of  105  pujuls;  and  in  1891,  of  115  pupils. 

Of  these  there  were: 


Year. 


CatholicH.     I*rotc«itants.    OrecVH.  '  Jcfra.  ;  Tot.nl. 


1880 
1891 


16. 
17. 
18. 
ID. 
20. 


47 

44 

:i9 

10 

13  I 

1 

1 
6  i 

o 

7 

501 
49  1 

M 

1 

115 
105 
115 

AGE  OF  STUDEN'TS. 


Aj:p. 


'  1889.    1890.    1R91.;: 

I  I  ' 


Age. 


I  1889.1  18D0.'  1891. 


10 
17  I 

•Si  ! 


12 
19 
27 


I    ,  21 

19    ,  22 

80  I    23 

15  '    24 

17  i'  25  «D<1  orer 


u 

11 

IS 

10 

11 

10 

8 

G 

3 

4 

4 

8 

13 

7 

Students  came  from  all  the  leading  provinces  of  Austria  and  11  of  them  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  1XM»,  711  of  the  students  uero  Germans,  22  were  Poles,  11  were  Ilangarians,  and 
the  otlurrs  of  various  otlier  nationalities. 

TIk;  other  two  years  d<»  not  show  any  considerable  variation  fnun  this  year. 

It  will  bi;  noted  that  the  large  majority  of  the  students  were  iu  these  years  over 
18  years  of  age,  aud  in  the  lir^t  two  years  o\  er  half  were  over  20. 


Thne'i/tar  vourtfc  in  the  academy. 
NUMnEll  IX  CLASSES. 


Voar. 

J'irst 

class. 

275 
264 
2.10 

1 
S<'i.OU<l  oIusA 

i 

210 
223 
220 

Third  class.     Total. 

1880 

176 
182 
188 

C81 

1800 

U71 

1801 

638 
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In  1889  tlicro  were  GGl  pupils  ou  tlio  rolls  at  tlie  end  of  tho  year;  in  1890  tliero  wore 
671 ;  and  in  1.^91  there  were  638. 
Of  these  there  -were : 


Year. 


1880 
18!)0 
1891 


I 


Catholics.     Protestants. 


Greeks.  '  Jows.  |  TTudasstMl 


310 
305 
283 


30 
33 
43 


10 
17 
11 


311 
315 
301 


I 


AGE  OF  STUDENTS. 


Age. 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


j  1889.  1890.  1691  \ 


21 

20 

11 

116 

112 

78 

161 

183 

187 

178 

178 

171 

116 

120 

130 

During  these  three  years  only  1  student  sncccedcd  in  reaching  tho  third  year 
of  the  course  at  au  age  less  than  16;  and  only  1  student  had  siiecceded  in  reaching 
the  second  year's  course  at  an  age  less  than  15.  Only  ono-fifth  of  tho  students 
in  the  academy  in  1889  were  under  16  years  of  age;  about  tho  same  ratio  held  for 
1890,  and  in  1891  less  than  one-seventh  were  under  16.  Tho  average  ago  of  the  x>upil8 
apjM'ars  then  to  bo  from  16  to  19. 

The  association  for  aiding  indigent  and  worthy  students  seems  to  do  very  real 
service. 

In  1889  it  granted  922  florius  in  cash  to  various  students;  270  Uorins  in  supxdies; 
218  florins  in  books;  500  ilorins  in  traveling  expenses. 

Tho  association  granted  in  1890  to  various  students  898  ilorins  in  cash;  302  Ilorins 
in  supjdies;  117  florins  in  books;  400  florins  in  traveling  expenses. 

The  a.*i.sociation  granted  in  1891  to  various  students  1,011  florins  in  cash;  270  florins 
in  supplies;  119  florins  in  books;  502  florins  in  traveling  expenses. 


I'ju'ulty. 


Subjects. 


Director. 


Dr.  Kuiloir  Soimdorfer 


Pro/etson. 

ITHnrirh  liinn iiiii iiii 

Eduanl  r.iltiur 

Dr.  Max  Itorownky 

Dr.  TluHxlor  Cii-alek 

Karl  Knj;i'lhanl 

Dr.  Otto  Franckd 

E<1nar(l  H:inanH<^k 

Joliann  Ilaiiii 

Dr.  Karl  HaMsurk 

Paul  llrrlzo;; 

CharloM  Hurt 

Puidolf  Kathreiii 

Anti'U  Ivl<'il><'l 

Dr.  Iliclianl  Mavr 

Dr.  iiir  JiolKTt  Mej'er 

D.K.irl  llaiiHrh 

Cainillo  Samln* 

j:tidoll"S<]nUor 

Adriau  SchnKttT 

>» icrdauH  Terlu 

Dr.  Thoo<l«)r  Th<«uinaiin 

l>r.  Thili]>p  Zamboui 

Dr.  Karl  Zeliden 


Political  arithniotlc  aud  intomational  trade. 


Mercantile  aritlimotic,  intornutional  trade,  and  office  work. 

Coniiiiercial  aritlimetic,  international  trade,  and  office  work. 

IMivMicfl. 

(iei*nian,  romincrcial  geograpliy,  and  atatisticB. 


Stcuo^ra^jliy 

Com  inonia  flaw. 

Study  of  productH,  natural  birttory. 

Matll^niatit'H.  ]>oIitical  arithmetic. 

Natural  luHtory. 

I'rencli. 

Mercantile  arithmetic. 

Bo(»kkei'i»inji  and  correspondence. 

German  aiul  history. 

Political  economy. 

(ienuan  and  hiHtory. 

Fn'nch. 

Mercantile  aritlimotic  and  bookkeeping. 

Biiok keeping  aud  correspondence. 

ChemiHtry. 

Commercial  law. 

Italian. 

Commercial  geogriipby  and  atatistics. 


In.ftrv.ctort. 


Dr.  Tlioma.^  Fr.  JlauauBek Study  of  products. 

Karl  Henwler Insurance. 

Fraiiz  llolzer Insurance  tariff. 
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Faciiltv. 


AnfittanU. 

Leopoltl  naj;<»nnl 

Dr.  Jiilinn  Uontal 

I'lorence  Henry  Hedley 

Dr.  Goorg  Kai-Hchuliu 

JuliuB  Mclnitzk y 

KarlMiillcr 

Dr.  Julius  Bitter  KosohToaun  von  Uor 
burg. 

/ivba*nttant». 

lleiuricli  Eiuenkolb 

Karl  Kunczitzky 


Snbji*cts. 


Fn-ncb. 

Geminn. 

Knglisb. 

Geriuau  and  commercial  geography. 

l*ouiuausbii>. 

MatbcinnticH. 

l*olitical  economy 


Cummercial  subjoote. 
Stcnograpby. 


Making  a  total  of  1  diroctor,  23  iiroloHsors,  3  iustractors,  7  assistants,  and  2  sabaa- 
fiistauts;  total,  30. 


2.— COMMERCIAL  ACADEMY  OF  PRAGUE. 


The  foundation  of  the  inatUulion,^ — It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  very  class  which 
occupies  to-day  by  its  activity  and  wealth  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  society  haa 
been  neglccteil  almost  nltogetbertby  tho  governments  of  the  various  States  in  regard 
to  tlio  professional  trainin;^  of  its  members.  There  are  gymnasia  for  tho  training  of 
the  future  scholar  and  public  oflicial,  and  real  schools  and  polytechnic  inatitationa 
for  tho  technologist.  Ihe  forester,  the  miner,  the  soldier,  tiie  sailor,  all  have  their 
own  technical  schools,  but  the  future  merchant  has  had  to  content  himself  with  tho 
gymnasium  or  the  real  school.  Was  the  reason  for  this  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
tliu  merchant  needs  no  special  preliminary  training  for  his  calling?  That  the  special 
branches  of  knowledge  ap])roi)riate  to  his  vocation  are  really  only  facilities  which 
tho  school  is  not  able  to  give  nim;  thiuj^s  of  subordinate  importance  which  ho  can. 
easily  acquire  for  himself  by  private  activity  and  practical  work  ?  It  would  almost 
seem  so;  an<l  it  may  bo  that  this  view  was  not  uujustiilablo  in  earlier  times,  but  the 
present  makes  new  demands  upon  the  merchant  if  he  wishes  to  rise  above  tho  lim- 
ited sphere  of  tlio  small  shopkeeper.  He  needs  a  greater  amount  of  training  and 
knowledge  if  he  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  to  occupy  that  place  in  social 
and  economic  life  to  which  he  is  entitled.     But  where  shall  he  obtain  this  trainin^f 

ThiTo  is  no  doubt  that  existin<|  educational  institutions  are  not  adequate  to  supply 
this  want.  The  solid  training  ot  the  gymnasium  has  its  great  advantages,  and  many 
a  merchant  of  to-day  selects  liis  assistants  rather  from  the  ranks  of  the  graduates  of 
tho  gymnasium  than  from  those  of  the  real  schools.  But  tho  gymnasium  can  not,  of 
course,  insert  the  purely  conmiercinl  branches  of  instruction  into  its  curriculum,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  apjiear  to  be  at  all  satisfactory  as  a  prej>aratory  school  for  the 
conuuercial  career.  The  real  schools  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  nearer,  but  these 
schools  furnished  a  training  more  suitable  for  tho  manufacturer  and  the  technologist 
than  for  tho  merchant,  and  until  very  lately,  especially  in  Austria,  they  excluded  from 
these  school.^  the  important  element  of  modern  languages.  The  imrely  commercial 
branches  also  are  either  very  inadequately  or  are  not  at  all  represented  in  their  cur- 
riculuu].  The  attempt  has  been  made  hero  and  there  to  unite  special  commercial 
courses  witli  the  real  schools.  But  this  is  only  piecework,  and  can  be  justified  only 
where  it  is  impossible  to  establish  independent  commercial  schools.  For  the  place 
of  the  professional  school  cau  not  bo  even  approximately  supplied  in  this  way. 

At  the  time  when  the  thought  of  tho  establishment  of  the  commercial  school 
aiq)eared  for  the  first  time  in  l*raguo  tho  various  ])ublic  educational  institutions 
were  far  less  perfect  than  to-day.  Tho  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  had  been 
recognized  first  in  Germany,  and  it  was  the  Lei}»zig  Merchant  Guild  which  took  the 
first  step  toward  the  remedy.  It  established  in  the  year  1831  a  commercial  institute, 
whose  organization  by  Schiebe  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  certain  sense  the  model 
for  tho  similar  establishments  organized  later  throughout  central  Germany. 

About  the  same  time  the  need  for  a  special  commercial  school  was  felt  in  Prague. 
Mr.  Johaun  Bachheibl,  a  member  of  the  commercial  council  from  1831  to  1840,  was 
the  first  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  to  urge  upon  his  colleagues  the  desirability  of 
such  an  establishment.  But  many  hindrances,  especially  the  unfavorable  conditions 
of  the  time,  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  tiie  idea.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1849  that  the  first  real  step  toward  such  an  institution  was  taken. 
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The  president  of  the  oomnicrcial  council  in  that  year,  Mr.  Josef  Halla,  and  a 
member  of  the  cornoriition,  Mr.  Edward  Pleschner,  took  up  the  idea  with  energy, 
for  the  need  of*  snoh  an  institution  was  more  and  more  keenly  felt  every  day.  The 
commercial  council  ap])oint«d  a  committee  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  means, 
and  in  March,  1849,  the  committee  published  the  following  address  to  the  merchants 
of  Bohemia : 

"The  establishment  of  a  commercial  school  in  the  capital  city  of  Bohemia,  a  land 
where  Pu^h  a  many-sided  industry  and  trade  fiourish,  has  been  a  lon^-felt  want. 
But  it  was  not  possible,  under  previous  conditions,  to  establish  this  institute  so 
necessary  and  advantageous  for  our  youth.  It  remains  further  our  honorable  task 
by  uniting  all  the  necessary  intelligent  and  pecuniary  means  to  establish  and 


the  present  to  seek  such  a  training  for  our  sons  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  cost  of 
mucli  money  and  great  anxiety.  In  the  future  we  should  find  this  at  home.  We  all 
recognize,  moreover,  how  greatly  such  a  theoretical  course  would  aid  our  young 
people  when  they  go  into  practical  life,  and  how  much  more  useful  they  are  to  us 
when  they  have  enjoyed  the  training  of  such  an  institution.  The  commercial 
council,  inspired  witii  this  conviction,  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  establish  bucIi  an 
institution.  It  proposes  to  cover  the  expenses  in  part  by  the  use  of  its  own  capital, 
and  in  part  by  the  contributions  of  founding  and  contributing  members.  Wo  send, 
therefore,  an  earnest  invitation  to  all  members  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  of  Bohemia  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  this  useful  institution,  and  by 
cooperative  etfort  to  leave  this  honorable  memorial  to  our  posterity.  The  com- 
mercial council  has  appointed  a  conjmittee,  which  is  not  only  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  school,  but  to  work  out  a  curriculum  upon  the  plan  of  the  best  existing  com- 
mercial schools.  The  council  has  resolved  further  to  make  provision  so  that  the 
apprentices  in  our  shops,  who  are  not  able  to  enter  the  school  regularly,  may  obtain 
instruction  in  the  practical  knowledge  relating  to  commerce  from  the  teachers  in 
this  institute.  In  this  arrangement  wo  rely  upon  the  humanity  of  our  colleagues 
to  assist  us  by  sending  regularly  their  apprentices,  and  prove  in  this  way  that  tliey, 
as  well  as  we,  desire  the  trainin^^  of  useful  and  skillful  clerks,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  value  of  this  sort  of  instruction  may  be  fully  recognized." 

In  answer  to  this  invitation  12,000  llorius  were  subscribed  within  a  short  time. 
As  this  sum,  however,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  commercial 
institute,  the  council  resolved  to  organize  a  Sunday  school  for  commercial  branches. 
Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  The  school  was 
opened  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor.  Rooms  were 
obtaine<l  for  it  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

This  Sunday  school,  however,  was  intended  only  as  a  transition  institute  to  the 
higher  commercial  school  which  was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  efforts  of  the  council. 
The  year  1851  brought  a  decisive  turn  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution.  In  that  year  a  man  was  chosen  as  j)re8iding  officer  of  the  commercial 
council  who  possessed  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which  wore  necessary  to  secure 
the  realization  of  the  plan  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Edward  Plesthner,  the  new  president,  devoted  his  attention  in  the  first  place 
to  increasing  the  endowment  fund,  and  to  overcoming  the  prejudices  and  objections 
against  the  project,  which  showed  themselves  hero  and  there.  His  efforts  were  soon 
crowned  with  success.  The  fund  was  increased  by  Juno,  1853,  to  34,398  florins;  by 
the  year  1855  the  fund  had  reached  44,211  florins.  The  noccssary  financial  means  had 
thus  been  provided. 

There  were  many  different  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proiect  should  be 
carried  out.  Some  favored  the  acquisition  of  a  separate  school  building  and  the 
union  of  the  Sunday  school  with  the  proposed  academy.  Others  proposed  that  the 
Sunday  school  for  commercial  branches  should  bo  expanded  so  that  instruction  should 
be  given  on  one  week  day,  and  that  this  should  be  gradually  extended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects  of  instruction.  A  third  party,  under  the  lead  of  the  president, 
wished  to  establish  an  independent  higher  commercial  school,  and  this  view  was 
finally  adopted.  On  the  18th  of  October  a  final  decision  was  made,  and  the  commer- 
cial council  unanimously  voted  for  the  establishment  of  the  independent  commercial 
institute. 

The  next  effort  of  the  council  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  building,  which 
was  i)urehase<l  shortly  after  for  the  sum  of  58,542  florins.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
1855,  the  council  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  halls  of  the  school. 

On  the  3d  of  October  preceding  the  council  had  presented  a  petition  to  Count 
Leo  Luhn,  minister  of  religion  and  education,  in  which  they  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  the  commercial  classes,  on  account  of  the  important  position  which  they 
occupied  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view  among  the  other  classes  in 
Bociety,  needed  not  only  thorough  professional  knowledge,  but  also  a  higher  general 
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traiuiug,  and  asked  that  iLu  minister  luifiht  p«>nDit  the  roniuioroial  roimcil  to  cetab- 
lisb  witliin  the  walLi  of  Prague  a  new  kind  of  institute,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
yet  1>t-cu  eiitabliBbed  iu  AtLstria. 

Theproptiflod  curricuhim  iurlnded  in  the  uiemorial  embraced  the  following  subjects: 

1.  German  laugna^c  nud  literatare. 

2.  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

3.  Matliematics  and  commcr<.-ia]  arithmetic. 

•1.  (.'ommeTcial  and  maritime  law,  and  the  law  relating  to  promissory  notes. 

5.  Political  economy. 

6.  Geography,  history,  and  statistics. 

7.  Natural  history  and  physics. 

8.  Chemistry. 

9.  Drawing  and  penmanship. 

10.  Practic^  bookkeeping  and  correspondence. 
These  subj«*rts  were  selected  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  1>o  ready  immediately 
npou  leaving  the  academy  to  enter  practical  commercial  work. 

Until  the  permission  of  the  Guverument  waa  obtained  the  committee  occupied 
itsi'lf  with  tlie  necessary  preparations.  It  iiisued  a  circular  letter  to  business  men 
and  manufacturers  of  liohemia,  in  whirli  it  re<(uestcd  the  donation  of  suitable  mate- 
rial for  tho  museums  and  other  collections.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  specimens 
of  raw  luat^-rials  and  manufactures  of  every  sort,  natural  history  specimens  and 
books  ])onred  in  in  tsuch  (juantities  that  it  would  1>e  difficult  to  iind  a  similar  wealth 
of  collections  in  any  other  German  commercial  school. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  l>s5G,  the  committee  received  i>ermission  to  proceed  with  the 
opening  and  organization  of  tho  school,  and  the  time  for  opening  the  school  was  set 
for  tho  autumn  of  1856.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Karl  Areu/.,  of  Dusseldorf,  as 
director  of  the  institute,  it  was  opened  iu  a  formal  manner  on  the  4tli  of  Octolier, 
185G.  The  following  quotations  from  the  inaugural  address  of  the  director  are  of 
general  interest: 

**  The  commercial  schools  are  a  product  of  this  century.  The  only  one  whose  exist- 
ence dales  back  into  the  precoiliug  century  is  that  of  Biisch,  tho  father  of  German 
commercial  schools,  which  had  been  founded  by  him  in  Hamburg  iu  17G8,  under  the 
name  of  '  Commercial  Academy.'  Tho  school  di.sap|>eared  later,  leaving  nothing 
behind  it  but  the  grateful  recollection  of  its  honorable  foundation  and  its  merito- 
rious work.  Tho  commercial  schools  of  to-day  nearly  all  started  about  tho  same 
time,  and  are  of  tliu  same  general  character.  Schiebo  pointed  out  tho  way  in  which 
they  all  thought  they  couM  prepare  for  tho  active  career  of  the  mei*chant.  But  the 
question  as  to  how  far  these  iustitutions  were  and  arc  adapted  to  answer  to  the 
mighty  a<lvanco  of  our  material  interests  is  a  question  whii'h  we  can  not  further 
invest iiratc  on  this  occasion.  For  it  is  our  duty  to-day  to  consider  this  new  institu- 
tion wIkiso  o]>ening  we  celebrate. 

''  If  wo  ask  for  the  reasons  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  tlxmi.  In  the  time  of  a  growing  tendency  toward  tho  iudepeudence  of  every 
indivi<luul  and  every  class,  the  necessity  of  tho  declaration  of  inde])endeuce  on  the 
part  of  educational  institutions  which  Borve  the  various  practical  ueeds  of  moilern  life 
becomes  evident.  Commercial  institutions  beloug  iu  the  same  category  with  the 
technical  institutions  in  so  far  as  they  ha vo  the  common  purpose  of  promoting  in 
tho  lirst  instance  the  development  of  our  mat<Tial  welfare,  but  they  are  distinguished 
from  these  by  certain  internal  (jualitics,  by  tho  fundament^il  principles  underlying 
their  foundation.  In  the  case  of  the  former  it  is  tho  mathematical  and  natural 
science  training  through  which  tho  technical  training  is  accomplished.  In  tho  case 
of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  tho  thread  which  runs  throu<;li  the  curriculum,  coor- 
dinating and  uniting  its  various  parts,  is  not  higher  mathematics,  ii  not  natural 
science,  but  is  that  thorough  general  culture  which  embraces  a  complex  of  general 
social  knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  relating  to 
tho  economic  nature  of  its  inhabitants  and  to  one's  native  country.  The  necessity 
and  Jiistiticatiou  of  the  existence  of  commercial  schools,  which  met  so  many  ohjec- 


in  tho  dill'erent  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  with  such  foresight  and  certainty 
is  rendered  necessary  by  tho  advance  of  our  social  relations. 

''The  commercial  schools  must  answer  these  demands.  To  nso  an  expression  of 
the  elder  Ulan(]ui,  the  organi/er  of  the  oldest  aud  most  important  commercial  school 
in  Franco:  *  They  must  organize  our  trade  and  commerce  bv  training  and  instruc- 
tion/ 

''I  have  already  said  that  for  a  long  time  tho  most  severe  criticisms  were  made 
upon  th(»so  conunercinl  schools,  and  yet  this  has  not  ]»rcvented  their  growth  and 
develo]mient.  Men  were  not  willing' to  grant  them  an  independent  standing,  and 
yet  they  gave  them  a  certain  place  in  the  polytechnic  school.     This  declaration  of 
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dopcndence  was  the  first  step  toward  indepondcnco.  For  oxinTionco  lias  sliown  that 
this  uiiion  of  a  commorcial  division  'v\'ith  a  polyteclinic  school  was  an  unoqnal  one, 
and  very  di8a<l van tageous  for  commercial  instruction.  For,  on  tbo  one  hand,  tho 
natural  center  of  gravity  of  commercial  instruction  is  not  to  bo  found  in  such  a 
union,  and.  on  thu  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  able  to  secure,  in  such  a  combina- 
tion, equal  recognition  with  tho  other  faculties  of  the  polytechnic  school.  Tliis 
explains  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  such  commercial  courses'  both  from  a  statistical 
and  scientific  standpoint.  Tho  union  of  technical  and  commercial  courses  leads, 
moreover,  to  what  is,  from  a  pethigogical  point  of  view,  a  wrong  treatment  of  the 
pupils,  and  this  is  the  moral  ground  whicii  compels  us  to  urge  a  separation  of  the 
commercial  schools  from  the  technical  institutions,  and  an  independent  organization 
of  tho  former.  The  technical  institutes  accomplish  excellent  results  in  their  own 
sphere,  but  the  A'ery  excellence  of  this  work  means  injury  to  tho  commercial  side. 

"The  merchant,  since  ho  belongs  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  must  receive 
such  a  training  in  tho  school  as  will  fit  him  to  maintain  his  position.  This  school 
must  bo  for  him  a  technical  or  professional  training  school.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  other  technical  and  professional  schools,  and  utilizes  them  all.  It  has 
peculiar  characteristics  of  its  own,  and  must,  therefore,  be  independent.  I  will  not, 
however,  dwell  further  ui)on  this  point  of  the  independence  of  commercial  schools 
for  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  tho  same  ridicule  as  the  leariie<l  scholar  who  wished 
to  lecture  to  Hannibal  upon  tho  art  of  war. 

'*  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  organization  of  commercial  schools.  If  we  wish 
for  success,  tho  plan  of  organization  must  not  be  a  rigid  one.  It  must  not  be  for  the 
school  an  iron  frame  which  shall  liold  it  within  unchangeable  limits.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  have  regard  to  tho  very  life  of  the  institution  itself,  and  must  correspond  to 
tho  demands  of  the  ever-advancing  development  of  trade  and  industry. 

**If  wo  consider  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  which  our  scheme  has  accepted 
as  tho  basis  of  tho  higher  training  of  the  merchant,  its  fundamental  principle  a)>])ears 
to  bo  the  greatest  i)ossible  thoroughness,  and  continual  reference  to  its  practical  ap- 
plicability. The  theoretical  and  ])ractical  sciences  must  aid  and  supplement  one 
another.  The  lirst  formulate  general  laws;  the  latter  teach  their  application  to 
given  material.  To  go  from  theory  down  to  prjictice,  and  to  rise  from  practice  to 
theory,  is,  and  must  be,  tho  leading  principle  in  tho  organization  of  tho  commercial 
school.  It  will  <lraw  everything  into  tho  circle  of  its  activity ;  it  will  tend  to  fit  tho 
merchant  to  oc(Mi]>y  the  position  with  honor  and  success  in  which  he  has  been  ]daced 
by  tho  relations  of  modern  society.  To  limit  tho  education  of  tho  merchant  to  that 
quantity  of  knowledge  known  in  ordinary  life  as  mercantile  would  bo  to  mistake  his 
present*i»oaition  an<l  his  far-reaching  circle  of  activity.  Tho  merchant  is,  to  use  the 
expression  which  the  municipality  of  Mens  employed  in  an  address  to  the  King  of 
Belgium  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  tho  constituti<m  in  .July,  1850:  MIe  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  industrial  center  into  which  all  the  threads  run,  and  in  which  social 
relations  cross  eacli  other  and  unite;  into  which  they  lead;  from  which  they  agiiin 
run  out  in  order  to  establish  new  combinations,  which  again  find  their  common  point 
in  this  industrial  center.' 

"Tho  merchant  must  have  a  broad  view.  Ho  must  be  trained  to  be  at  homo  in  all 
relations,  for  his  activity  is  an  ever-changing  one;  it  knows  neither  time  nor  place; 
it  enlivens,  moves,  and  supports  tho  material  interests  of  society.  Commerce  em- 
braces in  its  giant  arms  the  whole  world,  and  forces  it  to  put  all  its  powers  at  its 
dis])osal.     It  unites  l)y  the  stroke  of  tho  i)en  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

**  Tho  educational  institution,  therefore,  which  is  destined  to  work  out  the  higher 
training  of  the  merchant,  must,  above  all,  take  into  the  circle  of  its  consideration 
everything  which  can  bo  made  useful  for  its  i)urpo8e,  and  this  it  can  do  if  a  reasona- 
ble pedagogical  )dan  bo  followed  in  the  division  and  distribution  of  its  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  various  sciences  are  not 
to  bo  treated  separately  as  in  the  various  special  and  technical  schools,  and  are  not 
to  be  taught  for  their  own  sake.  For  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  wo  can  accomplish 
nothing  in  any  science,  which  the  higher  commercial  school  takes  up,  if  it  is  to  l)e 
taught  for  itself  alone.  In  techni<'al  schools,  academies,  andother  higher  professitmal 
institutions,  the  particular  branches  of  science  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  taught  and  utilized  are  determined  and  conditioned  by  the  purpose  in  view.  I 
need  only  mention  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  other  practical  sciences. 

"Although  it  is  true  that  the  merchant  can  never  be  entirely  8eparat«d  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  that  the  one  activity  continually  runs  into  tho  other,  yet  it  can 
not  bo  our  ])urposo  to  make  of  the  merchant  a  technically  trained  manufacturer,  a 
scientific  technologist.  They  go  together,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  not  identical;  the 
polytechnic  trains  the  latter,  the  higher  commercial  school  the  former,  and  we  must 
leave  to  each  institution  its  peculiar  work.  The  scheme  of  instruction  which  is  to 
train  merchants  must  1>e  an  associative  one;  it  must  know  how  to  present  in  a  clear 
light  that  which  is  relative,  in  its  relative  relations;  it  must  know  how  to  create  a 
whole  out  of  tho  manifold  elements  in  its  curriculum.    It  must  form  an  organism; 
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for  tlio  life  of  tho  educational  system  inust  l>e  orgauic.  In  it  all  tlio  various  means 
of  cduration  must  work  toward  a  unity  of  result,  and,  therefore,  the  main  tliin;[^  in 
the  commercial  school  is  tho  uuitv  of  its  curriculum.  This  attempt  to  secure  a  unity 
by  tho  comhiuation  of  many  different  elements  has  not  always  been  successful.  It 
is,  however,  tho  fundamental  thought  of  this  institution. 

"AVe  have  included  in  our  curriculum  three  classes  of  educational  branches:  First, 
the  really  technical  or  professional;  second,  those  which  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  applied  B<-icnce8,  and  third,  tho  purely  general  or  liberal  elements.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  first,  for  that  is  the  narrowly'  technical,  the  so-called  mercantile 
training;  but  this  will  become  a  mere  dead  routine  if  it  is  not  supported,  supple- 
mented, and  enlivened  at  every  i)oint  by  science.  Clearness  of  vision  and  thorough 
self-eontrol,  tho  fundamental  characteristics  of  tho  merchant,  can  only  bo  acquired 
by  science;  just  as  a  wealth  of  vision,  freshness,  vividness  are  to  be  obtained  for 
sci«Miee  only  from  life  itself.  Tho  real  speeific  activity  of  the  merchant  is  concerned 
with  ofticeduty,  with  the  handling  of  products,  and  with  tho  direction  of  commerce 
and  trade.  Tlie  knowledge  of  products  considered  as  tho  combination  of  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  necessary  in  dealing  with  commercial  jiroducts  is  based  npon 
natural  history  and  chemistry,  whirli  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  physiology 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  has  made  modern  mineralogy  largely  a  chemical  science. 
These  two  subjects  are  necessary  as  a  means  of  recognizing  i)roduct8  and  of  judging 
of  their  genuineness  and  adulteration.  Technology  is  also  an  auxiliary  science  in 
tho  knowledge  of  products,  for  this  teaches  tho  merchant  something  in  regard  to  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture — spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Tho  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple machines  belongs  also  to  this  department.  The  limits  of  instruction  in  these 
subjects  must  be  set  by  tho  extent  of  those  products  the  knowledge  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  merchant,  and  that  instruction  in  this  field  must  relate  pri- 
marily to  domestic,  raw,  and  manufactured  products  is  a  matter  of  course. 

"Another  side  of  the  mercantile  training  which  is  intimately  related  to  that  just 
discussed  is  tho  geographico-statistical.  Geography  and  statistics  are  the  basis  of 
exchange  in  eonmiodities.  The  branches  whieYi  assist  in  directinc  the  course  of  com- 
'merco  are  history  of  commerce,  which  teaches  one  the  course  of  Tinman  civilization, 
and  political  economy  based  on  this  branch  and  on  geography  ami  statistics.  To 
the  narrowly  mercantile  training  belongs  also  skill  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  various 
practical  work  belonging  t-o  tho  office  in  its  various  relations,  also  in  the  usages  of 
trade  and  in  commercial  b'gislation,  as  well  as  fluency  in  tho  use  of  modern  languages 
so  far  as  they  are  commercial  languages.  This  side  of  the  training  of  the  merchant 
must  also  have  its  center  of  gravity  or  point  of  combination,  and  this  may  be  found 
in  a  model  office,  imitating  an  actual  office;  the  value  of  which,  however,  it  must  l>e 
admitted,  is  often  called  into  question.  It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  so  to  speak, 
the  laboratory  of  the  future  merchant,  which  at  present  is  lacking  in  most  German 
conunercial  schools,  and  which  we  must  organize  here. 

"Butbesides  this  «pecifieally  technical  training,  the  institution  must  also  afford  its 
pupils  a  patriotic  and  moral  training;  a  training  of  the  character,  for  tho  future  |)osi- 
tion  of  our  pupils  demands  more  than  an  exclusively  professional  education,  and 
nothing  is  more  suitable  to  throw  into  their  true  light  the  well-known  socialistic  and 
communistic  vagaries  than  correct  concei>tions  of  religion,  patriotism,  history,  politi- 
cal economy,  and  law.  fine's  character  gains  in  firmness  l)y  a  consideration  of  the 
truths  of  science;  that  indifference,  which  so  often  forces  intellectual  and  mat-orial 
interests  into  the  background  and  favors  the  development  of  moral  and  political 
weakness,  must  yield  to  determination  and  moral  power.  If  we  leave  no  intellectual 
power  of  the  youth  undevoloi)ed,  wo  may  hope  on  the  one  band  that  the  pupil  during 
his  residencein  this  institution  will  gain  besides  the  necessary  knowledge  for  his 
future  calling  that  enthusiasm  for  the  practical  work  within  it  which  will  be  a  great 
source  of  encouragement  during  all  his  future  life,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
enthusiasm  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  view  of  life  which  will  maintain  for  the  youth 
during  his  manhood  an  open  eye  and  a  ready  hand  to  aid  and  assist  the  great  material 
and  ideal  interests  of  our  society. 

"The«»e,  in  brief,  are  the  principles  which  have  led  mo  in  working  out  the  plan  of 
organization  of  this  institution,  which  already  counts  in  the  very  first  hour  of  its 
fonual  existence  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  any  other  commercial  institute  of 
the  present  or  former  times." 

Thus  the  institution  was  opened,  and  has  continued  its  work  from  that  time  to 
this,  except  when  it  was  disturbed  for  a  short  time  during  the  summer  of  1866  during 
the  Anstro-Prussian  war. 

Tliat  the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague  really  exercised  an 
epoch-making  influence  in  Austria,  and  that  all  the  other  institutions  established 
later  have  taken  its  organization  more  or  less  as  a  model,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that 
the  well-known  statistician,  Von  Roden,  w^ho  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  Vienna  ('ommercial  Academy,  immediately  enter€»d 
into  corrospoudeuce  with  Director  Arenz,  in  order  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  as 
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to  the  instituto  in  Prague.  The  Academy  for  Trade  and  Indnstry  at  Gratz  also  took 
the  institution  at  Prague  as  its  model  for  the  commercial  division  of  its  work;  the 
Commercial  School  at  Reichenberg  likewise  based  its  curriculum  upon  that  of  the 
institute  at  Prague.  The  Prague  Academy  has  also  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence npon  the  development  of  similar  schools  in  other  countries. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  din*ctor  at  this  school  eonsidcrs  it  a  very  unwise 
thing  for  boys  to  go  from  elementary  schools  first  into  1)n8ines8,  and  then  to  return 
to  the  commercial  school  at  a  later  period  for  further  education.  lie  says  that  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  rests  upon  a  false  educational  notion.  About 
2J  per  cent  of  the  stuclentfl  of  the  Prague  Academy,  up  to  1872.  had  followed  this 
plan,  and  the  experience  of  the  school  in  the  great  majority  of  tne  cases  shows  that 
it  is  very  unwise  for  young  people  to  go  into  a  business  house  before  thoy  take  the 
course  of  the  school,  and  that  the  other  plan  of  taking  the  course  iirst  and  then 
coing  into  a  business  house  is  the  proper  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  advanced 
instruction  of  the  academy  joins  directly  on  to  the  jgoneral  course  of  instruction 
which  the  pupil  ha-s  had  in  the  elementary  school.  The  youth  is,  moreover,  more 
willing  to  adai)t  himself  to  the  necessary  school  discipline;  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
take  up  certain  subjects,  and  he  adapt^s  himself  more  rea<lily  to  steady  work  in  the 
scientific  and  practical  branches  than  when  ho  is  older. 

The  supposed  advantages  of  the  other  plan  are  generally  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  disadvantage  that  many  important  details  of  previous  instruction  slip  out 
of  the  memory  during  the  time  spent  ia  the  business  house,  by  which  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  the  youth  to  take  up  his  course  of  study  again.  The  ccrtiiicato  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  is  not  able  to  give  the  youth  that  tendency  toward 
study  which  he  loses  in  practical  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  who 
enters  a  business  house  after  completing  this  course  takes  with  him  a  riper  mind,  on 
account  of  which  he  can  learn  the  details  of  the  business  much  more  easily  than  he 
otherwise  could. 

The  director  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  pupils  who  attend  the  academy  ought 
not  to  be  otherwise  occupied,  for  this  institution,  like  every  other  school,  demands 
an  absolutely  undivided  application,  without  which  no  systematic,  coherent,  and 
thoroughly  rounded  education  can  be  obtained,  If  the  pupil  wishes  for  the  best 
results  from  his  instruction,  he  must,  so  long  as  he  attends  the  academy,  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  work,  and  those  youths  who  have  attempted  to  unite  practical 
work  with  instruction  in  the  school  have  soon  experienced  the  disadvantage  of  this 
combination,  and  have  given  up  either  one  or  the  other. 

niSTOKY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FROM  1856  TO  1872. 

The  attendance  at  the  academy  at  Prague  was  so  large  in  the  school  year  1857-58 
that  the  instruction  had  to  be  given  in  parallel  divisions  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-four 
pupils.  The  second  year  of  the  course  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1857  and 
the  third  year  of  the  course  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  The  higher  commercial  school 
consisted,  therefore,  of  a  regular  course  of  three  years  and  of  a  preparatory  class. 
The  latter  was  abolished  in  1864,  as  the  number  ot  students  steadily  decreased,  and 
the  necessary  preparation  could  be  obtained  in  other  schools  owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  gymnasia  and  real  schools.  As  the  term  academy  was  used  for  the 
commercial  schools  founded  in  Budapest  in  1857,  in  Vienna  in  1858,  and  in  Gratz 
in  1861,  the  commercial  council  was  led  to  claim  the  right  to  the  same  title  for  its 
institution,  whicli  was  granted  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Government  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1866,  in  consideration  of  the  comprehensive  curriculum  of  the  Higher  Com- 
mercial Institute  in  Prague,  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  same  in  pecuniary 
matters,  and  in  consideration  of  its  excellent  work. 

In  the  winter  of  1859-60  the  popular  evening  lectures  were  established,  intended 
for  the  general  public,  on  bookkeeping,  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  French,  tariff  legislation,  money,  and  banking.  In  the  year  1860-61 
a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  under  the  title  of  exercises  in 
speaking,  which  will  be  noted  again  later.  In  1862  the  relations  of  the  professors 
were  regulated  by  a  set  of  ordinances  adopted  by  the  council  relating  to  their  rights 
and  duties.  In  1863  the  council  ordered  that  from  that  time  on  the  pupils  of  the 
Commercial  Academy,  in  cases  of  illness,  should  be  treated  gratis  in  the  new  Mer- 
chant Guild  Hospital. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1870,  the  president  of  the  commercial  council,  in  the 
presence  of  a  delegation  of  that  body,  presented  Director  Arenz  a  written  address  in 
which  the  council  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  director  of  the  academy  for  his  services 
to  the  institution.     The  following  quotation  seems  worth  noting: 

"  On  the  4th  of  October,  1856,  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Prague  held  a  celebration, 
the  memory  of  which  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  permitted  to 
share  in  it.  We  opened  at  that  time  an  institute  whose  mission  was  to  train  and 
educate  in  the  commercial  sciences  the  rising  generation  of  merchants,  and  in  this 
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way  to  coiitribiiTo  to  tli<*  prospority  of  our  iiation:il  trade.  If  vrc  consider  the  rcsnlti 
acliit'vcd  liy  this  institute  iu  tbo  course  of  tho  fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  wo 
must  acknowlcdjn*^  tlint  they  iiro  in  ev«*ry  rcsprct  Batialactory. 

"Tlio  C'ouuucrcial  Aiailomy  of  I'va^iuo  lioliU  to-day  an  honored  position  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  our  beloved  country,  and  has  ha<l  an  attendance,  since 
tbo  first  year  of  its  organization,  far  exceeding  tho  expectations  of  its  founders,  and 
forniiu;;  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  its  Kcrvices.  Hundreds  of  yoang  men 
who  iiavc  c'oni]di*ted  the  three-year  course  of  tbo  institute  havo  gone  out  into  prac- 
tical lil'e,  and  are  at  work  to-day  in  the  various  commercial  and  industrial  houses  at 
homo  and  abroad,  utilizing  there  tho  knowledge  which  they  acquired  in  tho  Com- 
mercial Academy  at  Prague. 

*'T]iat  this  institute  bas  lieen  able  to  develop  such  a  blessing-bringing  activity  la 
due,  Mr.  Director,  in  a  largf  part  to  you.  wbo  conceived  tho  plan  according  to  which 
tbo  instruction  iu  this  institute  should  bo  organized.  You  havo  been  since  its 
beginning  tbo  dirurt(>r  of  its  work,  and  have  accomplished  in  this  capacity  a  work 
with  your  eolleagues  of  the  results  of  wliieb  the  Commercial  Academy  may  well 
be  ]»roud." 

Tli(«  ])nrpose  of  the  Prague  Acailemy  bas  been  from  tho  beginning  to  direct  the 
activity  of  it^  pupils  immediately  toward  tbo  true  and  at  tiie  same  time  all-round 
and  strictly  professional  training  of  tbo  futiivo  merchant  by  subordinating  overy- 
thing  to  tills  end  and  by  bringing  tlu^  various  brauehes  of  learning  into  such  an 
internal  ronnei-tion  Ibat  tbcy  8ii}>]dement.an4l  explain  one  another.  Its  conrsu  of 
study,  as  <!esrril»ed  above,  embraces  three  classes,  each  with  a  one-year  curricnliim. 
On  account  c»f  the  largt^  naniber  of  ]MipiIs  eacli  of  tbese  classes  is  divided  into  two 
bt'ition.s  or  paralli-l  divisii»ns  ^vilb  tbe  sann*  invtruciion. 

TbtMuetbod  of  in>«truetiou  bas  been  ir«nn  tbo  beginning  the  catechetical,  which 
keeps  tbe  t<acber  and  tbe  pujiil  iu  unbi'okcn  ndation  to  one  another  and  enables 
tbe  huter  to  baNo  ai  every  moment  a  correct  Juilgment  as  to  tho  work  of  tho  pupil, 
and  tbr.s  to  conrenlraie  tbo  work  of  the  instruction  U]»ou  tbe  real  work  of  teaching 
and  not  n])on  tlic  mere  }irrpuration  for  ibo  linal  e\aminatir»n.  Instruction  in  tho 
model  ot"iieo  is  aNo  frec"  from  nonessentials.  Its  main  purpose  is  directed  toward 
aeco]n]disbing  a  clear  insight  and  umlerstanding  of  dt'tails  both  iu  themselves  and 
iu  tlieir  rchiiion  to  tbe  whole,  and  iu  this  uay  to  develo])  tbo  pu])il  into  a  thinking 
merchant,  combining  for  this  i»urposc  theoretical  accounting  with  tho  other  auxiliary 
work  which  belongs  to  it  and  with  correspondence. 

A  not  iiiiim}>ortant  element  in  the  instruction  is  formeil  by  tbo  exercises  in  sjieak- 
ing  uu'nti«»ncd  above.  After  a  brief  iutrotluetion  relating  to  tbe  fundamental  ]>riu- 
cij»Ies  o!  ibeiorie  and  tbe  biistory  ol'elo<[uence,  tbo  )>u]>ils  of  tho  last  year's  class  arc 
required  in  turn  t.)  nmke  si»eecbes  in  the  lir>t  )>lae(>  upousubjeets  which  arc  assigned 
to  them.  The  e.-says  ar<?  earefnlly  examined  beforehand  by  the  respective  professors 
in  order  tli:it  nothing  nn^^uitablo  shall  lie  jiresented.  The  speaker  then  delivers  his 
ess.iy  without  reference  to  his  nianuseri[>t.  After  this  s|>eech  a  debate  is  opened,  iu 
whieh  any  other  ])iipil  may  take  part  after  those  regularly  assigneil  for  tho  work 
have  tlelivered  their  speeches.  Tbo  debates  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a  pro- 
fessor, ^\bo,  at  tbe  close,  gives  a  g(;neral  criticism  of  the  work. 

Tbe  instrueting  body  of  the  acadt'Uiy  consists  of  a  director,  professors,  and  tho 
assistant  teachers.  Tbe  professors  are  ajipointcd  i)eruianently  after  a  probation  of 
three  years. 

Tbe  youth  wbo  attend  the  Commercial  Academy  are  either  regular  or  special 
pnj)ils.  Ke^nlar  i»upils  are  tln»s«^  wlio  expeet  to  eom)deto  all  tbe  re(|uired  Rubjeets 
in  tbe  eurriciilum.  Special  students  are  those  wbo  wish  to  attend  tbe  instructiun  in 
single  brauf  lies.  The  pu|>i]s  wbo  wish  to  enti  r  the  lowest  class  must  be  able  to 
.*^bo\v  that  they  have  eonjjdeted  the  lower  real  school,  or  a  biwor  gymnasium,  or  au 
ei|uivalent  e(»urse.  Those  wbo  ju'esent  certilieates  of  graduation  from  either  of  tho 
above-mentioned  s<-b(»ols  are  admitted  without  e\aininalit)n.  Tbe  pupils  who  desire 
admission  into  the  middle  or  upper  clasH  must  show  1>y  an  examination  that  they 
)»ossess  the  rcijuisite  knowledge  of  the  (curriculum  of  tbe  first  and  second  years, 
respectively.  At  tlm  close  of  the  three-year  eonrse  tbo  linal  examination  is  held. 
Thi^  e\aniinatioii  i-  both  oral  and  writt«»n;  it  begins  early  iu  tbo  mouth  of  July 
:ind  lasts  fonrtecn  days.  The  final  eertilieate,  signed  by  the  dire«'tor  and  all  the 
]»rofess(>rs  engaged  iu  the  work  of  the  last  year,  ncdes  tbe  work  done  in  each 
branch,  giving  the  marks  ^*  very  gooil,"  **'ioo«l,''  'vat  is  factory,"  "  hardly  satisfac- 
tory.*' *'ba<l."  A  final  mark  is  giv(?n  covering  tbe  entire  examination,  and  classing 
tbe  Avork  «'ithor  as  "excelbint,"  "well  done,"  or  *'|»aRs." 

^Vhoe^er  tloes  not  succeed  in  obtaining  at  least  the  mark  of  ''pass'*  receives  no 
eeriitieate.  Init  n])rm  demand  be  may  receive  a  statement  that  ho  has  attended  the 
work  of  th<^  class  <luring  tbe  ]>ast  year.  The  students  wbo  pass  this  final  examina- 
tion with  suceess  are  admitt(>d  into  tbe  (»ne-year  voluntary  service  iu  the  army  and 
into  the  ]»ostal  service  and  administrative  serviee. 

The  sebool  endeavors  to  secure  for  its  graduates  ])Ositions  in  prominent  husincaa 
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houses,  industrial  ostabliHlimenls,  banks,  etc.  The  mercantile  public  knows  that 
the  .acaileiny  recommends  only  competent  persons,  and  its  candidates  find,  therefore, 
responsible  and  in  most  cases  well-paying;  positions. 

As  to  the  linancial  control  of  the  academy,  this  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
commercial  council.  The  scientific  and  pedagogical  control  of  the  institute  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  director  and  the  faculty.  Each  class  has  its  own  director 
or  dean,  who  has  the  special  duty  of  looking  after  the  particular  class  and  forming 
a  sort  of  intermediate  grade  between  the  other  teachers  and  the  director. 

The  yearly  tuition  is  150  florins.  Special  students  pay  at  the  rate  of  7  gulden  a 
year  for  each  course,  of  one  hour  a  week. 

The  administrative  council  of  the  academy  may  grant  entire  or  partial  remission 
of  tuition.  In  1873  about  25  per  cent  of  the  students  were  exempted  from  tuition, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  held  scholarshixis  or  that  the  administrative  council  had 
exem]»ted  them  from  tuition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  institution  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  entirely 
depcu<lent  on  its  own  resources,  and  has  never  been  in  a  condition  compelling  it  to 
asK  ft»r  ontside  aid,  whether  in  the  form  of  Government  grants  or  in  the  fonn  of 
coutri)>utionH  from  private  citizens  or  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  the  endow- 
ment mentioned  above.  Not  only  has  it  been  able  to  pay  its  expenses  out  of  its 
income,  but  it  has  been  able  to  add  from  time  to  time  a  certain  surplus  to  its 
endowment. 

In  November,  1872,  a  course  in  railroading  and  postal  and  telegraph  service  was 
organized.  Students  desiring  to  enter  thin  course  were  required  to  have  passed 
through  an  upper  gymnasium,  an  upper  real  school,  a  commercial  institute,  or  some 
other  equivalent  school,  or  they  were  ro(juired  to  ])ass  a  corresj)ondiiig  examination. 
The  candidates  for  the  ttdegraph  course  must  not  be  over  17,  and  those  in  the  rail- 
road course  not  under  20  nor  over  30.  Persons  actually  employed  in  railroad  service 
were  admitted  as  special  students.  Postal  cadets,  stationed  in  Prague,  were  required 
to  atteud  the  postal-service  coarse.  The  curriculum  extended  over  one  year.  The 
courses  began  on  the  third  Monday  in  October,  and  in  the  case  of  the  course  in 
telegraphy  lasted  four  months.  The  lectures  in  the  railroad  courses  and  in  the. 
postal-service  courses  lasted  until  the  middle  of  April.  The  curriculum  was  organ- 
ized as  follows: 

IIour.M  ptT 
Postal  service:  week. 

Theory  of  the  post-office 3 

Commercial  geography  and  statistics 2 

French  lau;;uage 2 

English  language , 2 

Railroad  course: 

Traffic  service •. 3 

Transportation  3 

Telegraph  and  signal  service 

Course  in  telegraphy: 

Tlieoretical  work 2 

Tele«xrnph  service 3 

Practical  work *1 

Freuch  langua^je 2 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  telegraph  course,  73  in  the 
railroad  course,  and  09  in  the  postal-service  course.  The  tuition  for  the  telegraph 
course  and  for  the  railroad  course  was  12  tiorins  each  and  for  the  postal  service  8 
tlorins.  Those  who  had  passed  the  examination  in  the  telegraph  course  were  eligible 
for  appointment  in  the  telegrajdi  stations  throughout  Bohemia. 

According  to  an  order  of  the  ministry,  dated  January  7,  1875,  these  technical 
courses  were  to  remain  a  ])ermanent  part  of  the  Commercial  Academy  of  Prague, 
and  a  State  grant  of  2.000  tiorins  was  made  for  three  years,  beginning  with  1875. 
These  courses  were,  however,  abolished  in  the  year  1877,  and  the  commercial  council 
was  compelled  to  let  them  drop,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  not  carry  them  on 
with  good  linancial  results. 

The  evening  courses,  spoken  of  above,  owing  to  decreasing  interest,  increasing 
cost,  and  growing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  them  out,  were  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  1860-61. 

PURPOSE   AND   PIIESENT  ORGANIZATION   OF  TIIE   ACADEMY. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  academy,  as  expresses!  in  the  announcements  of  the 
school,  id  to  furnish  to  those  young  men  who  have  a  proper  ])reliminary  education  a 
theoretical  and  practical  training  for  commerce  in  the  widest  sense  of  that  term.    It 

*  Hour  per  day. 
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is  a  special  si-hool  for  tin-  purpose  of  giving  ji  special  trainixif;,  characterized  hy  a 
iandamoutal  feature  running  tliroaghoat  the  entire  course  of  its  inbtruction,  and 
which  ninis  to  give  its  pupfls  the  kind  of  training;  which  will  prepare  them,  upon 
leaving  the  srhool,  for  tlie  various  departments  ot  husiness  activity.  The  various 
suhjects  in  its  cuiTiculnni  are  united  in  a  close  organic  connection ;  they  couiplenient 
and  explain  one  another,  and^  as  a  whole,  aim  at  raising  the  level  of  the  fi^eueral 
culture  of  the  pupils  at  the  same  tlmi^  tliat  they  impart  the  necessary  special  Knowl- 
edge. The  iuMtrnction  in  the  mercantile  suhjects,  in  the  narrow  sense,  is  not  limited 
either  to  purely  theoretical  diKCussions  nor  to  the  acquisition  of  commercial  mechanical 
facilities.  It  in,  on  the  crmtrary,  at  once  theoretical  and  practical.  It  is  intended 
that  the  pupils  shall  ac<juiro  the  necessary  innight  into  the  actual  conduct  of  trade 
and  commerce  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquire  those  ext<'rnal  facilities  which 
belong  to  this  particular  branch  of  human  industry.  For  this  latter  x)urx>o86  the 
various  i>ractical  exercises  in  the  mo<lel  office  are  especially  intended. 

Uesidcs  the  scientific  and  prol'cssional  training  of  its  pupils,  the  Commercial  Acad- 
emy lays  a  special  emphasis  upon  a  broad  training  and  the  moral  development  of  its 
pupils,  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  desirable  maturity  ana  firmness  of 
character  appropriate  to  the  social  position  of  the  merchant. 

Or(Janizatiox  of  the  in'struction. — The  Commercial  Academy  conducts  two 
distinct  courses — a  three-year  course  and  a  one-year  coarse.  The  latter  is  intended 
for  tha  graduates  of  the  intermediate  schools.  The  German  language  is  used  as  the 
]an«j:nage  of  instruction,  and  the  following  subjects  are  included  iu  the  curricnlum 
of  the  three-year  course : 

(ierman  lattgna(jc  and  literature, — Exercises  in  grammar,  in  style,  and  in  sneaking, 
in  order  to  train  the  student  to  a  correct  and  tlueut  expression  of  his  thougnt.  The 
ex^Tcises  in  speaking  am  intended  to  train  the  pupil  to  self-control  and  clearness  in 
expressing  himself  in  discusnioiis  before  the  general  public.  The  history  of  litera- 
ture makes  the  student  acr|uaint<!d  with  the  most  important  x)roducts  of  German 
literature  as  an  important  clement  of  general  culture. 

The  other  important  foreign  language^. — French  and  English  are  required  subjects; 
the  ]>articipatioti  of  the  pupils  in  Italian,  Sx)anish,  and  Bohemian  is  optional.  The 
chief  weight  in  these  languages  is  laid  on  practical  instruction  iu  speaking  and 
writing  for  the  mercantile  career;  mercantile  correspondence  in  each  of  these  lan- 
guages receives,  therefore,  special  attention;  at  the  same  time  the  studenta  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  most  important  literary  works  in 
these  languajres. 

Ahjphra. — Fundamental  conceptions;  logarithms;  equations;  calculations  of  prob- 
abilities; proportions. 

Mercantile  and  political  arithmetic, — Knowledge  of  usage;  practical  training  in  all 
the  various  kinds  of  calculatitm  useful  in  business  life;  arbitrage;  calculation  of 
fuiid^  and  loans  and  life  insurance;  casting  of  produce  and  usages. 

Thcorn  of  trade. — Correspondence;  office  Avork;  single  and  double  entry  bookkeep- 
ing with  practical  exorcises  (these  last  are  provided  for  in  tlie  model  office);  the 
conduct  of  the  irxxlel  business  house  (the  pupils  are  divided  into  several  sections 
representing  ageueics  or  offices  iu  the  difTerent  centers  of  trade  which  carry  on  com- 
merce with  01H3  another.  The  mercantile,  banking,  and  shix)i)ing  business  receive 
8i»eeinl  attention.  Oreat  care  is  taken  that  each  i)Ui)il  shall  reeeive  training  in  each 
of  these  different  departments  without  losing  sight  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  tlie  oiierations  of  the  house  arc  closed  and  balanced. 

Pcnmanshij). 

Afcrcnntile  end  industrial  geography, — Study  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  State;  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  regard  to  its  physical  and  technical  development 
and  its  commercial  importance.  Industrial  and  commercial  statistics  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

JJistorg  with  continual  reference  to  commerce  and  trade, — General  history  of  the  world's 
eommi-rce;  history  of  the  development  of  domestic  trade. 

^  f*olitiral  economy, — Development  of  the  fundamentaLnotions  for  the  correct  concep- 
tions of  economic  relations;  theory  of  production,  exchange,  income,  and  taxation. 

Commercial  and  indnstrial  legislation. — Study  of  the  important  provisions,  fh>m  a 
mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  civil  law,  of  commercial  law,  and  industrial  and 
financial  legislation. 

Xatnral  history. — With  special  reference  to  the  relations  which  are  most  important 
to  the  kiuKvledge  of  products. 

Physics. — The  most  imjiortaut  natural  laws  and  phenomena  iu  their  technical  and 
coniiuereial  applications. 

Knowledge  of  products^  chrmistry,  and  technology, — The  study  of  the  origin  and  com- 
positim  of  couiiiiercial  products,  ;ind  the  methods  of  testing  the  same  as  to  their 
eoiistitJients,  (luaiitity.  gennineue-s,  and  adulterati<m  by  practical  exercises.  Dis- 
cii'-sicii  of  the  most  inij»«>itant  technical  and  mechanical  manufactures,  and  expla- 
nation of  the  niachiuos  used  in  such  work.    Third-year  i)ux)ils  have  the  opportanity. 
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by  practical  excarsioiis,  of  becoiniug  acquainted  with  tlio  agricnlturo^  trade,  and 
indnstry  of  Bohemia. 

Stenography. — With  special  reference  to  the  ueeds  of  the  oflice. 

Mkans  ok  iNSTnucTioN. — In  order  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  the 
academy  possesses — 

(1)  A  library  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

(2)  A  collection  of  products  whicli  is  kept  up  to  date,  so  that  it  may  fairly  he  con- 
sidend  an  exposition  of  everything  which  is  important  for  trade  and  commerce. 

(3)  A  natural  history  museum,  in  close  connection  Avith  the  collection  of  products. 

(4)  A  collection  of  ph^'sical,  mechanical,  and  technological  apparatus,  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  school  effective. 

(5)  A  collection  of  technological  wall  maps  as  an  aid  to  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  knowledge  of  products. 

(6)  A  chemical  laboratory  for  teachers  and  pupils. 

(7)  A  collection  of  coins. 

A  satisfactory  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  those  yarions  subjects  are  treated  will 
be  found  by  comparing  the  synopsis  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  given  in  the  Vienna 
Conuiicrcial  Academy,  which  covers  essentially  the  same  ground.^ 

Pririleff€8  connected  with  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  academy, — The  regular 
pupils  wlio  have  completed  the  entire  course  and  passed  the  Unal  examination  are 
entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  one-year  military  service  law. 

Distribution  of  hours  and  subjects, 
CURRICULUM— THREE- YEAR  COURSE. 


noxira  i>t*r  -week. 


rinit  I  Second 
year,  j  year.  | 


Thinl 
year. 


JUquirtd  tubjtcta  of  inttrueHon, 

Theory  of  comme'rce aajiaaaaata*..... 

OfUce  work  and  correepondenoe 

Mercantile  corre«pondence  and  bookkeeping 

Mercantile  aritliuetic 

Political  arithmetic 

Usage  and  casting  of  prodnce 

Algebra . 


Geography 

History 

Political  economy 

Commercial  legislation 

Katural  history 

Physics 

Chemistry  and  teclmology 

Knowlodj^e  of  products  and  technology 

German 

Frenc.li  language  aiid  correspondence . . 
English  lunguuge  uiid  currebpoudence.. 
Penmanship 


Total. 


Optional  gxthjecU  of  inttruction. 


Italian  langnnge  and  corresi>ondenc« 

Spanish  language  and  correeiMindenoe. . . 
Bohomiau  language  and  corre8]>oudence. 

I*racticul  chemistry 

Stenography 


I 
2 


2 
2 
2 


2 

o 


4 
4 

4 


30 


2 


4 
3 


1 
2 
2 


2 

2 

3 

4 

3 
o 


30 


3 
2 
2 


6 
2 
1 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 


82 


3 

a 
a 

4 

1 


statistics, -^'VliQ  report  of  the  academy  for  1891  and  1892  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation as  to  students  attending  the  three-year  course: 

Four  hundred  and  forty  pupils  attended  the  course.  Of  these,  152  were  in  the  first 
year's  course;  161  were  in  the  8e<ond;  127  were  in  the  third.  It  will  be  observed 
that  tlio  number  of  pupils  in  the  third  year  formed  a  very  large  percent  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  first  year.  Of  the  434  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  177  were  Catholics;  17  were  Protestants;  240  were  Jews;  371  were  from  Bohe- 
mia, 105  being  from  the  city  of  Prague  alone.  There  were  also  6  students  from  Ger- 
many;  3  from  Russia;  2  from  Roumania;  1  from  France,  and  1  from  Egypt. 


*  See  account  of  Vienna  Academy  given  above. 
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met. — Till?  strtlislifs  ofntloiiilaiico  are  fiiven  iu  thf  follawiDi-lUt 


wry  itHX.  I       JHT.  yMT. 


K  £1S 


■  ^  ^«Mii)t  to  tho  fon-RolnE  Initio  it  npp^arB  Ibat  the  ntti'tidiinri'  nt  tho  nradnmy 
n  to  1885  nnioiiute<l  to  3,2»4.  of  Trhniii  Aliimt  Uli  per  cent  wpn-  fruiii  lliiliciiiin, 
jnt  13  per  omit  fnun  fitmgii  ronntrie».  Of  tlicsc  pupils  61  por  cent  ivi-ni  wiim 
new  men  1  19  per  cent  iri^rosoaaof  ofSdtils  :mi(  (icmmn  onin-nt;  llpi'r  rniit 

mj.mtf"'  "^  farmers,  enpitnlirts,  cte.;   fi  per  cnut  were  mum  at  prureMioiiul  mi'ii. 

g^^^^Jmo  per  rent  cams  from  real  srhools;  31  ]>er  rout  cniiie  from  ftyiimn>>ii);  13 
,  j>t  camo  from  ptivalo  si'hnolni  4  per  rent  cnmo  from  otlii^r  eommereial  Kclinoltl. 

^""'ViiearB  that  of  this  nnnilier  2,128,  or  70  per  cant,  of  all  the  piipila  who  PDb'rad 

^2iU*^'  co'iip'cto'l  III"  tliree-ycnr  ooiirBo.     Of  Jatnr  jeam  tho  rucunl  ia  very  iiiueli 

■^*^kTor»1)l6,  ristiig  in  some  iinttatiei-s  aa  hiRh  M  STi  pnr  rent. 

'  *'~J'lly-~-Tiia  facility  for  tlio  yciir  1891-92  couHixted  of  a  illrector  und  17  tc:i<-lien. 

•*]*lftiiies  oud  Bul)jcct8  are  as  follows ; 


^"JtDt.  Ern,(Kiiii31.l.r 

tw  Teachtrt. 

TiT  T.ndvJE  AiiKHPTTinklcr. 

^jrrFriinillnnlmaiil 

'■^KdnanllMnul 

^MTT  A.  FiM-lii-l 

3n  Wtlbrlm  PlHcber 

J«tr  JiHi-f  GnckliT 

ificTKarlI.rc']sin"'.'.XIll'" 
jAurJoHfUdontlial 

^«rOn.taTRelnlger 

'Hen-JngrfKlnil 

'nan- Dr.  (JukIov  Knlin 

HurrUuslBvltullibaum 

BmKi,  AntnnSrholB 

H»rrW»nMlS.,1ir-k 

Hm  Alois 'ronelli.... 

Herr  J.  U.  l)r.  Albert  Wenin> 


Penmaiinliin. 

Aljst'bnt.  iifiyiilci,  and  natiirnl  lilntury. 
Slrungmiihy. 

citvempliy.  hinloTT.  iind  (Inrman. 
Vrencli  liiii|!iiR|!e.  Ilti'rutsn>  and  I'lirreiiiinndiitic 
'M>'ri-iiiitili>  cumipiiDdenW  SQd    bunkkeatiluil 

nuHhl  i>fll». 
Eufilinli  laueiiaE'',  tlt«ratiin>  niul  I'linvaiiiniilvii' 
Uvrman  laninuiKi' ami  liti'ratiin-. 
Fronoli  and  tjpaiilali  1bueiui|E».  ami  Kiunlah  «i 
Tiieory  of  ciHiiuim,  ulllcu  wurk.  menranlllu  ■ 

mctic  anil  UMU*. 
Gnienplir  and  hlnlorji  actrd  tn  lllirarian. 
llnlisiiifaiilaiiKulKB' 

Dalian  liintiuaRn.  llfTiiInn?  and  mrriiapiindenM 
CuiuDtn^ial  l<^alalk»i  anl  iHdKli'iil  tn'ciuuiiiy. 
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Of  the  431  pupils,  1 1  w«.to  15  vcarH  of  age;  81  -wt^ro  10  years  of  age;  130\rere  17 
years  of  ajre;  120  were  is  years  of  n^e;  .58  were  19  years  of  ago;  24  were  20  years  of 
age;  4  wt-ro  21  years  of  a;;e;  1  was  25  years  of  age,  ami  1  was  28  years  of  age — 
showing  that  Iho  great  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  Cousiderably 
more  than  three-fourths  of  tho  students  were  over  17;  about  one-half  over  18;  191 
were  sons  of  nierehants.  40  of  niaiinfaeturerH,  70  of  (Jovemnientoffieialsy  33  of  produce 
men,  L'O  of  farnieis,  and  the  othi-rs  of  various  other  professions.  It  will  bo  noted 
that  the  VMst  majority  of  thcni  were  from  what  miglit  bo  ealled  the  business  classes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  106  of  the  pupils  studied  Italian;  42  Spanish;  187 
stenography.  Also,  that  10  of  the  students  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees 
altogether;  05  received  50  per  cent  remission,  and  12  held  the  varioua  acholarshl|ia. 

TIIK    ONK-VEAU   OHltlSK. 

Tho  pnrpoR<?  of  tho  one-year  course  is  to  offer  to  young  men  with  an  advanced 

I^reliminary  training,  in  tho  shortest  possible  time,  such  an  amount  of  commercial 
cnowledge  as  will  prepare  them  for  a  position  in  some  business  house,  or  as  will 
sn]>plement  their  general  educational  training,  so  as  to  be  of  assistance  in  Home  other 
oceu])ation. 

i>r<janizaiioii  of  the  insfrucfion. — The  curriculum  is  constituted  in  tho  following 
manner: 

IIouT*  prr 
week. 

Bookkee])ing  and  mercantilo  correspondence 6 

Theorv  of  comment*  and  otlieo  work 2 

■ 

Mercantile  arithmetic 4 

Political  arithmetic 1 

Commercial  law 2 

ComnuTcisil  and  industrial  geography 3 

Penmanshi]) 1 

Study  of  important  branches  of  domestic  industry 2 

Total 21 

Asyno]>si8  of  these  subjeet^  may  be  fairly  well  understood  from  the  similar  synopsia 
in  tluj  ease  (»f  tho  Commerrial  Aeademy  at  Vienna. 

]'arif}\i«  pror'mion^  in  mj'fril  to  this  roHrsr. — Xo  person  can  be  admitted  t^  this  conrse 
who  has  not  Kuccessfiilly  cornideted  tho  highest  class  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  inter- 
mediate school.  PcrsiJU"*  are  not  required  to  have  passed,  however,  tho  linal  exami- 
nation in  this  intermediate  school.  As  no  students  arc  admitted  with  any  different 
I>reiiminary  training,  all  the  pupils  aro  classed  as  regulars,  and  no  student  is  admitte<l 
unless  he  takes  all  the  instruction  given.  Only  such  pu]>ils  are  admitted  as  are 
thoroughly  at  homo  in  tho  (rcrmau  language;  foreigners  must  give  evidence  of  a 
mastery  of  (Jerman  before  being  ailmitted  to  this  course.  Tho  number  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  forty.  Tho  course  begins  on  tho  1st  of  October  and  closes  the  middle  of 
Jiily.  The  tuition  is  150  ilorins  a  year;  no  remissions  or  reductions  of  tuition  aro 
granted. 

Stni'tHticff. — The  re])ort  of  tho  academy  for  1^01-02  shows  that  there  were  16  pupils 
in  this  course  at  tho  end  of  tho  year:  ('alholics.  8;  Protestant,  1 ;  Jews,  7.  All  the 
l>upilH  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Two  were  18  years  old,  1  was  19,  2  wore  20,  4 
were  21,  5  were  22,  1  was  23,  and  1  was  25.  Eleven  were  graduates  of  tho  gymna- 
sium and  5  of  the  real  school. 

limhjet  of  the  acndvmii. — Tlie  financial  report  of  tho  Merchant  Guild  of  Prague  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1801,  shows  that  the  income  of  tho  academy  for  that 
year  was  5r>,.VJ2.50  tlorins.  Of  this  sum  1,600  tl  or  ins  came  from  endowment,  52,."»12.50 
tlorins  came  from  tuition  in  the  three-year  cours";  1,275  llorius  came  from  tuition  in 
the  one-year  course ;  135  ilorins  came  from  laboratory  fees.  Its  exixfuses  were  classed 
as  tVdlows:  Taxes,  1,121.30  Ilorins;  sinking  fund  irnil  rent,  l.^MHJ  Ilorins;  salaries, 
27,021.<;i  tlorins;  contribution  to  the  Merclmnt  CJuild,  2,310.0S;  repairs,  l,r>67.56 
Ilorins;  lieating  and  lighting,  1,081.70  florins;  printing,  2,063.11  Ilorins:  varions 
other  expenses,  011.62'  Ilorins.  Total.  40.122.10  florins.  Showing  a  Rur]>lus  of 
l.^),l(K).  10  tlorins.  Tho  estimate  for  the  year  1802  was:  Income,  53,!<00  ilorins:  expendi- 
tures, llJ.rMX)  th>rins.  Tiio  total  expenses  for  the  academy  up  to  December  .31,  1885, 
amounted  to  i<80,17G.10  Ilorins;  tho  total  income  amounted  to  01}<,0()5.ri3  Ilorins. 
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Siaiistiea  of  attendance. — Tlio  statistics  of  attendance  arc  given  iu  the  following  list : 


1856-57 
1857-58 
1858^'>0 

1880-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-04 
1864-65 
186&-G6 
1966-67 
1867-68 
1868-G9 
1869-76 
1876-71 
1871-73 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188.3-84 
1884-85 
1885-80 


Scliool  year. 


PreiMira- 
tory  year. 


69 
56 

30 
25 
24 
23 
18 
14 


rst 

Second 

Third 

Total. 

«r. 

year. 

year. 

123 

192 

118 

107 
97 

281 

82 

06 

305 

85 

74 

75 

250 

87 

76 

55 

242 

77 

75 

52 

227 

n 

64 

55 

230 

85 

86 

42 

227 

72 

89 

55 

216 

52 

63 

67 

172 

46 

48 

43 

137 

64 

56 

34 

154 

73 

66 

37 

176 

97 

72 

57 

220 

112 

96 

00 

268 

143 

113 

81 

837 

158 

130 

82 

270 

151 

144 

110 

405 

70 

132 

121 

323 

69 

78 

108 

255 

72 

68 

76 

216 

08 

69 

58 

195 

81 

67 

C2 

210 

81 

84 

56 

221 

101 

80 

77 

264 

100 

113 

75 

288 

97 

97 

105 

299 

118 

04 

89 

301 

117 

125 

89 

331 

107 

121 

111 

339 

According  to  tho  foregoing  talilo  it  appears  that  the  attendance  at  tbo  academy 
from  1856  to  1885  amounted  to  3,234,  of  whom  almnt  80  per  cent  were  from  liohcmia, 
and  abont  13  per  cent  from  foreign  conntries.  Of  these  pupils  61  per  cent  were  sons 
of  business  men  ;  19  per  cent  were  eons  of  officials  and  German  olhcers;  14  per  cent 
were  pons  of  farmers,  capitali.sts,  etc.;  C  per  cent  were  sons  of  professional  men. 
Fifty -three  per  cent  came  from  real  schools;  31  per  cent  came  from  gymnasia;  12 
per  cent  came  from  private  schools ;  4  per  cent  came  from  other  commercial  schools. 

It  appears  that  of  this  number  2,128,  or  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  pnpils  who  entered 
the  school,  completed  the  three-year  course.  Of  later  years  the  record  is  very  much 
m«>re  favorable,  rising  in  some  instances  as  high  as  95  per  cent. 

Facultif. — The  faculty  for  tho  year  1891-92  consisted  of  a  director  and  17  teachers. 
The  names  and  subjects  are  as  follows: 


Faculty. 


Salijecta. 


Director. 
Ilerr  l)r.  Ern.«*t  Kaulirlir. 
Teachen. 


Horr  Ltulwig  AusRorwinklor. 

llcrr  Vt'.u\7.  JJardai'lizi 

Jlorr  Kilnanl  Doimel 


ITerr  A.  Fischol 

Herr  Wilhelm  FiscluT 

llcrr  Josot"  Gnrklor 

Ilfrr  Alois  Kraiis 

Hon*  Karl  Loclalro 

llerr  Josef  Odeuthul  .. 


ITerr  Gn.stav  Reiniger. .. 

Hcrr  Josof  Jti<'ai 

Ilerr  Dr.  Gustav  llolin.. 
Ilorr  (xustav  Kothbaum. 


Ht'rr  Dr.  Anton  Srholz 

llerr  Wenrel  Sr»bok 

Herr  Alois  Tonelli 

ncrr  J .  U.  Dr.  Albert  AVerunsky 


Algebra  and  mercantile  aritlimetio. 


Cbcmiatry  and  knowledge  of  productfi;  cnatodian  of  collections. 

IJobemian  lanjiua^je,  literatuni  and  oorn-spondence. 

Tbeory  of  commerce,  mercantile  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and 

correspondence. 
Penmanrtbip. 

Algebra,  jibyvHica,  and  natural  bistory. 
St4«nograi)hy. 

Geogr3ipby,*bi8tory,  and  (icrman. 
French  language.  literature  and  correspondence. 
Mercantile   correspondeuce   and   bookkeeping:  director  of  the 

model  otlice. 
Euglirtb  language,  literature  and  correspondence. 
German  language  and  literature. 

French  and  Spaniah  lanirujvgcs,  and  Spanish  correspondence. 
Tbeory  of  commerce,  oflico  work,  mercantile  and  political  aritb* 

metic  and  usage. 
Geograpby  and  history;  acted  as  librarian. 
Kobemiau  language. 

Italian  bmguage,  literature  and  correHi>ondence. 
Commercial  legislation  and  political  economy. 
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Salaries  and  pensions. — It  is  an  intcrestiii«;  feature  in  most  of  tlie  European  bcIiooIb, 
wht^tlicr  private  or  public,  that  soino  arraiifjenicnt  is  iisn ally  made  for  the  granting 
of  pcT»eioii8  to  tenohers  who  have  sorvctl  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  institution. 
The  Merchant  GuiM  of  l*raguc  has  provided  a  pension  fund,  to  be  made  up  partly  of 
grants  made  by  the  Merchant  Guild  itself,  by  contributions  of  the  professoiti  of  the 
Bchool,  and  by  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  school. 

Every  professor  is  entitU'd  to  a  pension  after  serving  ten  consecutive  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Comniercijil  Academy.  The  pension  is  payable  as  soon 
as  the  prcifessor,  in  conscqueTice  of  bodily  or  mental  disease^  becomes  unable  to  act 
as  instructor ;  in  all  cases  upon  the  comjdetion  of  forty  years  of  service.  The  amount 
of  tho  pension,  after  ten  years  of  service,  is  40  per  cent  of  the  salary,  and  rises  2  per 
cent  every  year,  so  tluit  after  forty  years  of  service  a  professor  is  entitled  to  bis  full 
salary  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  professors  are  appointed  at  a  salary  of  1,000  florins,  which  is  raised  every  five 
years  by  the  sum  of  200  florins,  so  that  after  twenty-live  years  of  service  the  salaiy 
amounts  to  2,000  florins.  Every  professor  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  pension  privi- 
lege must,  within  twelve  months  after  his  definitive  appointment,  contribute  the 
third  part  of  one  year's  salary  to  the  pension  fund,  and  must  furtner  contribute  a 
third  2>art  of  each  quinquennial  addition  to  liis  salary.  Tbe  widow  of  a  professor 
who  had  become  entitled  to  a  pension  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  350  florins  a  year  so 
long  as  she  remains  a  widow,  and  the  allowance  to  the  widow  for  the  support  of  the 
children  of  the  professor  who  had  become  entitled  to  a  pension  is  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Government  for  civil-service  oflioials,  provided  that 
the  ]>ension  of  the  mother  ond  the  allowance  of  the  children  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  525  florins. 

The  preceding  pai^es  contain  a  description  of  the  two  most  important  higher  schools 
for  commercial  stu(lies  in  Austria,  but  these  two  schools  do  not,  by  any  means,  repre- 
sent the  only  opportunity  for  youth  who  expect  to  enter  business  to  acquire  a  special 
training  for  their  future  work.  Indeed,  it  maj'  be  doubted  whether  any  other  coun- 
try has  organized  so  ctmiplete  a  system  of  commercial  instruction  as  Austria.  The 
department  of  education  has  given  special  attenti(»n,  in  the  last  few  years,  to  the 
develo]>ment  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  while  the  number  of  schools  is  not 
large,  considering  the  needs  of  a  modern  industrial  and  commercial  community,  the 
HVHti-m  on  which  they  are  organized  is  an  excellent  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  bo  further  extended  in  the  near  future. 

Professor  Glasser's  book  on  Commercial  Education  in  Austria'  gives  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  state  of  commercial  education,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  an  exposition  of  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  by  the  statistics  as  to 
attendance,  etc.,  in  these  schools.    According  to  a  table  printed  in  that  work,  there 


may  bo  classed  as  commercial  institutions,  covering  the  ground,  more  or  less  fully, 
appropriated  in  this  country  by  the  commercial  colleges,  though  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  eurricnlum  is  based  upon  more  scientific  principles  and  is  more  carefully  devel- 
oped in  the  Austrian  schools  than  in  our  own.  The  same  exi)erience  has  been  met  in 
Austria  as  in  other  countries,  that  the  attempt  to  develop  commercial  courses  side 
bv  side  with  other  courses  in  the  same  institution  has  not  been  successful.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  such  courses  have  given  satisfaction  to  no  class  of  people;  they 
interfere  with  the  healthy  development  of  the  other  courses  in  the  institution,  and 
an;  uniformly  neglected  by  the  authorities  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

'  Svo  Uut  of  aathorities  osed  in  the  proi)aration  of  this  re]»ort. 


HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 


1.— TS£  SUPSUOK  8CS00L  OF  COKKSKCE  AT  PARIS. 


I. — History  of  its  Foundation  and  Development.* 

In  1820  two  Paris  mercliants,  MM.  Brodard  and  Legret,  interefltcd  in  the  futnro  of 
French  commerce.  conceive<l  the  project  of  founding  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  ])re- 
pariug  young  men  for  business  by  special  studies,  supplementary  to  their  tieneral 
instruction.  These  men  of  enterprise,  whoso  names  deserve  to  be  saved  from  an 
nniust  oblivion,  created  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Hotel  des  Fermes  in  nio  <le  Orenelle- 
Saint-Honor6,  an  establishment  of  a  type  at  that  time  absolutely  new.  t«  which  they 
gave  the  name  '* Special  School  of  Commerce." 

Such  an  enterprise,  which  seems  to  ns  to-day  so  natnral,  was  bold  for  the  epoch  at 
which  our  modest  innovators  undertook  it.  In  fact,  publicopiniondidnot  at  that  time 
recognize  either  the  necessity  or  even  the  poAsibility  of  such  instruction,  for  which 
practice  alone  up  to  that  time  had  provided.  If  people  would  admit,  on  being  iiressed, 
that  our  industry  needed  trained  assistAnte,  capable  of  constructing  and  caring  for 
the  machines-  which  it  employed,  by  repairing  accidents  which  occurred  in  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  no  one  thought  that  commerce  could  ever  become  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  because,  as  every  one  claimed,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  specialties  of  which  it  is  com))08ed. 

The  basis  of  this  idea,  which  furnishes  some  specious  arguments  of  a  nature  very 
seductive  to  the  ])reju4lices  of  the  superOcial  minds  of  mere  routinists,  will  not  bear 
examination.  For  it'  it  is  true  that  after  having  studied  the  sciences  listed  in  the 
programme  of  commercial  instruction  there  are  still  in  each  branch  of  commerce 
peculiar  difhculties,  dangers,  resources — in  a  word,  trade  secrets,  so  to  speak — it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  man  wiio  has  been  prepared  by  study  will  advance  more  surely  and 
steadily  along  his  chosen  way,  and  that,  circumstances  being  equal,  he  will  possess 
after  a  short  period  of  practice  an  undisputed  superiority,  thanks  to  the  instruction 
which  ho  has  received.  In  other  words,  there  exists  an  amount  of  commercial  knowl- 
edge, at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  which  one  can  acquire  in  a  school,  and  which 
can  bo  taught  only  there.  It  must  be  added,  of  course,  that  the  actual  management 
of  real  business  ad'airs  can  alone  complete  this  instruction. 

The  creation  of  a  special  school  of  commerce,  a  soientitic  institution  up  to  that 
time  without  a  predecessor,  ottered  other  numerous  difliculties.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  group  into  one  body  of  studies,  methodically  organized,  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  might  be  useful  to  a  merchant,  but  also  to  choose  and 
train  ])rofessors,  to  select  and  classify  the  studies,  and,  finally,  to  find  a  public,  a 
clientele.  In  a  word,  one  had  to  create  the  pupils,  so  to  speak,  and  this  was  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  considering  the  ideas  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  obstacles  which  these  innovators  encountered  did  not  come  alone 
from  the  prejudices  against  which  the  schools  of  commerce  to-day  must  still  struggle. 
It  was  denied  at  that  time  that  wo  possessed  the  qualities  essential  to  commerce; 
that  our  French  spirit  was  suited  to  the  slow  continuousness  of  distant  trade ;  to  the 
chances  of  long-extended  speculations  upon  which  the  business  of  importation  and 
exportation  depends.  One  did  not  see  that  our  spirit,  because  of  its  very  impres- 
sionableness  and  mobility,  lends  itself  admirably  to  all  these  forms  of  business. 
Finally,  men  refused  to  recognize  that  our  French  intelligence,  so  keen,  so  supple, 
BO  broad,  contained  the  germs  of  ability  which  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  our 


'For  a  fnll  account  of  this  branch  of  inntruction  in  France  conBuIt  I^aut^y,  Ecoles  do  Commerce, 
from  which  the  account  hcrv  ^icivtm  is  taken,  partly  in  tranBlation,  partly  in  abstract.  Consult  list  of 
aatluiriiics  used  in  pre]>arutiou  of  this  report. 

'Tlie  School  of  Arts  and  Manufacture,  which  waa  to  provide  eo  well  for  this  instruction,  was  not 
founded  until  later  (1829). 
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liigli  tastes  and  lovo  of  riches  on  the  other  ■Nvero  destined  to  develop.  lu  proof  of 
thi-s  fact  tho  industrial  and  commercial  projjjrossion,  proven  by  statistics,  maj*  be 
c\Um\ — a  propjTossion  which  would  have  been  doubled  and  tripled  by  that  ccouomio 
instruction,  iho  luck  of  which  Franco  cruelly  misses  to-day. 

In  181*0  thenj  were  in  addition,  in  the  very  situation  of  things,  other  serious  obstacles. 
Tho  <-ountry  had  just  emer^ctl  from  the  great  wars  of  the  Republic  and  Empire, 
which  had  t-xcited  all  its  brilliant  faculties,  and  it  was  very  ditticult  for  the  iiatiou 
to  jiass  over  quickly  to  the  consideration  of  industry  and  commerce;  to  enter  with- 
out hesitation  upon"  that  which  men  disdainfully  called  ''a  nicrcantilo  career."  The 
young  men  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  for  whom  this  new  establishment  was 
specially  intended,  leaned  toward  tho  so-called  liberal  careers;  they  wiiahed  to  be 
lawyers,  physicians,  writers;  no  one  wished  to  be  a  merchant.  These  yonnc  men 
regarde<l  it  as  a  sort  of  derogation,  an  acknowledgment  of  inferii.rity',  to  devote 
themselves  to  commerce — that  i**  to  saj',  to  a  specialty  of  the  *' earth,  earthy,"  which 
di<l  not  merit  serious  study ;  and  wo  have  seen  that  the  university,  whose  classical 
81>irit  incited  to  tho  admiration  of  the  past,  has  contributed  no  little  to  cnnfirni  our 
countrymen  in  these  ideas,  which  have  i)aralyzcd,  and  still  paralyze,  tho  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  of  Franre. 

It  was  und«r  these  circumstances,  little  favorable  to  its  development,  that  the  new 
school,  shortly  after  transferred  to  the  Hotel  Sully  in  tho  rue  Saint  Antoiue,  was 
organized.  Somo  largo  buildings,  8j»acious  courts,  and  a  largo  garden  were  put  at 
its  disposal.  A  physical  cabinet,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  <*ollections  of  ]>ro<lnct8 
were  established  at  a  largo  cost.  A  numerous  personnel,  too  numerous  perhaps,  was 
broui^ht  t(>gether.  Finally,  tho  school  assumed  a  uniform,  carried  a  sword,  and  all 
its  internal  movements  were  carried  on  to  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

lint  besides  these  features,  a  little  ambitious  for  the  ends  of  a  private  f^cliool,  a 
couneil  composi^rd  of  distinguishe<l  men,  members  of  the  institute,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, mrrchants,  who  com]»rehnnded  and  appreciated  at  its  true  vahivi  tho 
attemi»t  of  MM.  MriKlard  and  Legret,  devote<l  itself  to  framing  a  programme  of 
instruction,  an  organization  of  studies,  and  modifying  it  according  to  neee.s»ity  and 
assuring  its  exrcution.  Having  learned  by  study  and  experience  what  various  quali- 
ties and  what  various  branehes  of  knowledge  are  indispensable  to  one  who  would 
undent  alio  a  commercial  career,  these  men,  among  whom  we  lind  the  names  of  Chaptal, 
.lacques  Lalitte,  Teruau,  Louis  Marchaud,  Casimir  IVrier,  J.  B.  Say,  (.'harles  Dupui, 
etc.,  sketched  out  with  a  linn  and  sure  hand  the  prograuuue  and  the  regulations  of 
this  new  institution.  Their  wise  provisions  have  been  preserved  in  tho  schoid. 
They  have  .served  as  a  model,  as  a  ])oint  of  departures  for  all  the  attempts  of  the 
sanu?  sort,  which  have  been  made  in  Franre  and  in  fon'iCTi  countries.  It  was  as  a 
result  of  thrir  advice,  ft»r  example,  that  the  newsehcmeot  instmction  was  originally 
ilistrihnterl  intotliree  y«'ars  anddivided  into  three  departments  or  so-called  ''ollicefl." 
No  student  eould  pass  froui  one  department  to  anothi»r  without  pjissing  an  examina- 
tion. This  eouncil,  which  has  continually  maintained  within  the  school  its  hc«'iltby 
traditions,  tlie  cause,  of  its  i»rosi>erity,  is  still  in  existence. 

Thr.  be:;inning  of  tho  srhool  was  happy;  ])U])ils  began  to  arrive  promptly.  One 
can  evrn  say  without  exaggeration  that  they  came  from  every  part  of  tho  glol>e, 
Tho  ]>r(»])ortion  which  has  always  maintained  itstOf  betwt^'u  French  pupils  and  that 
of  foreigners  showed  itself  at  the  beginning,  in  tho  ratio  of  one-third  or  less  of 
foreign  students  and  two-thirds  for  France.  The  faculty,  well  chosen,  learned,  and 
devoted,  knew  how  to  <arry  out  in  a  haj)py  way  the  plans  adopted  by  the  council, 
and  during  tho  lirst  two  years  tho  future  ajipeared  to  bo  secure. 

Howfver,  misfortune  arrived.  The  <'liargest»f  the  scluxd  were  heavy,  and,  in  fart, 
high  in  ]»r.)portion  to  the  real  cajntal  of  tlic  •  nter])rise.  The  continueil  suceess  of 
thr  sriiofd  would  have  been  able  to  nu'ct  this  loss,  but  the  euiTent  began  to  change 
before  the  ])rolonged  diniculties  rendered  more  serious  by  p«»litical  events.  Tho 
faiiilty  found  it  iini»ossibIe  to  rej»air  the  losses  under  the  cireumstanecs.  Faults  of 
jidniinistration  were  added,  the  situation  became  each  day  mon*  dithcult.  the  scli«H>I 
changed  han«]s  several  times,  and  linally  canu^  to  an  end  after  the  revolution  of  .Inly. 
1  lom  isiiO  t(>  \K\0  the  Sj>ecial  Srhool  of  Counnerce  was  under  the  .••ucressive  direc- 
tion of  MM.  JJrodard  and  Legnt.  its  foundt*rs;  M.  Monnier  des  Taillades,  a  former 
]iroles.sor:  M.  L.  Felleport,  a  merchant;  M.  Foux-Franklin,  and  Adolphe  Blamiiii, 
directors  of  studies. 

»t  *  »  ♦  ♦  .•  * 

A<lol])he  Blaufpii,  who  held  tho  chair  of  history,  commerce,  and  political  economy, 
dill  not  ffar  to  undertake,  u])on  his  own  i)ersonal  a«'count,  an  enterprise  which  up  to 
that  tinie  had  demanded  so  many  victims. 

.\dol)die  r>lau(iui  was  young,  without  wealth,  alre,idy  a  father  of  a  family.  The 
tiuK's  wen;  had  and  the  future  threatening  ftu*  his  enterprise.  However,  he  accepted 
the  heritaixe  of  ruin  with  a  lirm  resolution  to  turn  back  the  current  oi  ])ublie  opio> 
ion  which  at  that  tinu*  narrowly  followed  the  so-calh'il  "protective  doctrine  of 
uatiuuul  labor/'  resolved  not  to  allow  an  institution  to  perish  which  was  consecrated 
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to  the  diffusion  of  tlio  principles  of  political  economy  and  to  commercial  liberty,  to 
■which  ho  liad  already  devoted  his  life,  lie  brought  to  this  useful  work  an  inde- 
fatigable activity,  an  inexh<iustible  and  charming  spirit,  a  wide  experience,  and  the 
nnmerousrnd  useful  relations  which  his  brilliant  (xualities  and  the  gracious  amenity 
of  his  character  had  gained  for  him. 

Adolphe  Hlanqui  changed  the  name  of  the  sohool  and  called  it  the  "Superior 
School  of  Commerce,"  which  name  it  still  bears  to-day.  He  then  transferred  it  from 
the  magniticent  Hotel  Sully  to  the  more  modest  location  in  the  Rue  Neuvo  Saint 
Gillcs.  There,  as  a  wide  administrator,  he  could  limit  the  expenses  and  bring  them 
into  proporiious  better  adapted  to  the  resources  of  the  moment.  Followed  by  the 
pupils  who  loved  him,  surrounded  by  a  small  group  of  instructors  faithful  to  the 
enterprise,  he  was  an  example  to  all  of  labor  and  devotion.  He  sacrificed  his  person 
and  recoiled  before  no  obstacle,  nnd  all  this  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  in  studying 
the  history  of  this  struggle,  which  lasted  until  his  death,  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  one  does  not  know  which  to  admire  the  most — his  courage,  his  activity,  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  tlio  fecundity  of  his  genius,  or  the  charming  influence  he 
exercised  upon  all  who  came  near  him. 

The  reputation  of  tiie  institution  increased  with  the  growing  celebrity  of  its 
director.  The  personality  of  Blanqni  dominated  it  and  protected  it  at  the  same 
time.  Deputy  from  liordcaux,  elected  a  member  of  the  institute  in  1838,  a  brilliant 
writer,  a  i)opular  ])rofessor,  he  threw  upon  the  school  the  reflection  of  his  own  repu- 
tation. He  created  for  it  connections  wherever  his  writings  were  read  and  api)re- 
ciatcd.  He  drew  upon  it  the  attention  of  the  (iovernment,  whose  aid  he  secured  for 
it,  and  the  institution  was  then  known  throughout  the  entire  world  under  the  name 
of  **flcolo  Hlanqui." 

An<»ther  man  who  was  also  to  at'quire  a  certain  celebrity,  and  to  honor  the  school 
where  he  had  been  trained,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  its  success  was  M.  Joseph 
Garnier.  Twenty  years  younger  than  its  director,  ho  becrame  his  coworker  and  then 
his  partner.  His  lovely  character,  his  just  and  kind  snirit  gained  for  him  the 
sympatliies  of  manv  by  which  the  institution  profited.  lie  remained  as  a  professor 
of  tlie  school  until  his  death,  almost  five  years  after.  Certainly  one  can  say  that  if 
commercial  instruction  had  found  in  the  numerous  econouiists  who  have  held  power 
since  1H2()  the  devotion  and  assistance  which  these  two  men  of  whom  wo  speak  had 
given,  the  destinies  of  this  instruction  and  cr>n8cquently  the  economic  condition 
of  the  country  would  have  been  entirely  difterent.  It  is  a  ^reat  misfortune  that  men 
did  not  understand  at  that  time  the  iniportanco  of  such  instruction,  the  necessity 
there  was  of  develojiing  it,  of  extending  it,  of  sustaining  it,  and  wo  are  i>aying 
dearly  to-ilay  for  this  lack  of  insight  on  trie  part  of  our  governors. 

In  1839  the  growing  success  of  the  Superior  Scho(d  of  Commerce  led  Adolphe 
Blanqni  to  transfer  it  to  the  Hue  Amelot,  to  the  building  which  it  still  occupies.  He 
could  then  undertake  certain  needed  modifications  which  were  not  possible  while 
the  school  was  in  the  Hotel  Sully.  The  institution  was  again  to  go  through  a  period 
of  enibarrassnuMit,  which,  although  it  did  not  atlect  the  instructiou  of  the  school, 
nevertlKJlcss  created  great  dilliculties  for  its  dirc(!tor.  Finally,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
centnry  of  ]>er-evering  and  courageous  struggle,  Adolphe  Blanqni  died  i»rcniaturely 
in  lS5i.  at  the  age  of  HO  years,  without  seeing  the  results  of  the  ellbrts  which  his 
lirofound  faith  in  the  future  of  economic  instruction  had  led  him  to  undertake. 

This  r.colo  nianrpii,  for  one  can  fairly  call  it  so  Hin<e  it  had  really  become  his  work 
by  virtue  of  all  tliat  lie  had  doni*  for  it,  was  then  a(r<iuired  by  M.  Gervais  de  Caen. 
This  able  administrator,  who  knew  how  to  improve  the  financial  situation  of  the 
B«hool  and  niak<^  of  it  a  good  business  venturf,  said  modestly  of  his  own  term  of 
otlire  *•  thnt  it  had  corn(?  like  the  labors  of  thi^  last  hour,  after  the  greatest  heat  and 
the  Hevi'H'st  labors  r)f  tli(»  day."  He  had,  therefore,  in  his  own  words  the  easy  merit 
of  contribntin  .c  to  the  soli<lity  of  the  euteri)riso  which  had  resisted  so  many  strums. 
He  brought  to  its  succor  financial  resources  and  the  skill  of  a  sound,  industrial,  and 
com  mere  ial  administration. 

M.  Gervais  de  Caen,  who  directed  thescho(d  for  thirteen  years — that  is  to  say,  until 
his  death  in  ^X^u — gave,  at  least  to  the  pupils  whom  he  had  under  his  care,  the  future 
nnM«h;:n;sMnd  administrat<>rs,  an  example  not  to  be  despised,  of  a  good,  well-managed 
business  enteri>rise;  thanks  to  the  order  and  economy  t)f  his  management,  showing 
those  positive  results  whiidi  the  labor  of  man  ou^ht  to  produce. 

M.  (iervais  de  Caen,  moreover,  did  not  apply  his  habit-s  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial administration  in  a  way  prejudicial  to  the  instructiou  of  the  school.  He  resolved 
to  maintain  the  traditions  which  he  had  learned  in  his  work  w^  fch  Blanqni.  He 
uri^iwl  u]>on  the  instructing  body  the  loftiness  of  its  mission,  demanding  of  them  to 
take  the  largest  possible  part  in  the  incessant  progress  of  science  and  of  the  special  aid 
whi<di  it  brings  each  day  to  commerce  and  to  industry.  Having  outlived  the  stonus, 
the  Superior  School  ofComnicrce  certainly  achieved  under  his  direction  a  normal 
rate  of  advance,  reaching  each  year  and  oftentimes  surpassing  the  figures  fixed  for 
its  ]»ermancut  numbers. 
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Tntrrr-ted  in  ostahlisliiiiij  tin-  necessary  ilisciplinc  for  the  conduct  of  the  stadien^ 
"irhich  had  hecu  very  much  rf  hixcd  under  the  direction  of  Adolpho  Blanqui,  Gervai< 
do  Caen  has  cxi>re.ssc(l  the  following  oiiiniou  re&ulting  from  his  long  experience: 
Firf^t,  that  one  can  v.ot  carry  <»n  the  instruction  and  education  of  young  meu  from  16 
to  25  years  w'ithoutn  personal  and  constant  supervision;  second,  that  in  a  great  city 
lil:o  Paris  with  yonn;;  meTi  <»f  this  jsge,  helon^injx  almost  always  to  families  in  easy 
circnrnstancca,  ono  e:in  not  inlhH-ncr  eirifi«'ntly  the  day  pupils  from  the  double  point 
of  view  of  instriK-tion  and  education.  In  cnuseouence,  and  although  they  were  ele- 
ment-* of  financial  profit,  M.  Oervais  do  Caen  diu  not  hesitato  to  exclude  <lay  pupils 
fmv.i  tho  ni-;ht  conr^cH  of  the  srhool,  nor  did  he  helicve  in  theisidated  work  in  private 
ToomH,  and  he  snp])r<>Ased  this  absolutely.  This  last  point  of  view,  which  has  been 
enforced  since  that  time  in  tho  Superior  School,  and  was  later  a<h)ptcd  by  the  School 
of  Higher  Comnierr'ial  Studies,  and  also  the  view  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  day 
pMnHs  and  to  tho  necessity  of  a  discipline  suniciently  severe  to  maintain  the  morali 
of  tho  resident  pupils,  have  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  production  in  this  place. 
«  •«•••• 

At  Jiis  death  M.  (Jervais  de  Caen,  who  had  no  natural  heirs,  made  a  will  in  favor  of 
tho  daughter  of  his  j)re<lecesBor.  The  direction  of  the  school  was  intrusted  provi- 
sionally ti»  Aime-iiirard,  who  for  ten  years  had  occupied  most  brilliantly  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  this  estuhlishiuent.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  preceding  admiu- 
istration  :iniL  the  two  years  of  the  pro\  isiouiil  a<luiiniKtration  which  followed  the 
nuiiil>er  of  ]iiti>ils  was  not  maintained  ;  it  even  sensibly  diminished.  The  only  school 
in  i'ai  IS  where  one  couhl  ]>ursiie  commercial  studios  found  it  diflicnlt  to  keep  up  its 
nuiiilM-rs;  in  8])ito  of  its  hrilliant  past  and  its  reputation  without  a  rival,  it  had 
scarevly  70  jnipils  in  ifHi^K 

It  was  then  that  tho  i'aris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  always  solicitous  for  the  inter- 
ests of  national  conimeree,  was  impressed  with  the  situation.  Its  president,  M. 
I)eni(  re,  thinkin<{  that  such  a  school  would  secure  a  greater  prestige  in  tho  eyes  of 
merchants  if  it  were  patroui/ed  by  the  chamber,  proposed  to  his  colleagus  its  acqni- 
hiriou.  in  tho  session  of  the  liVih  of  January.  1^09,  the  chamber  accepted  the 
proposition  of  the  president  an<I  authorized  him  to  treat  with  Mademoiselle  Blanqni 
for  the  piircliaso  of  the  school  and  the  hiring  of  the  building  which  it  occupied. 
'Iht'  ]>iirc.hase  was  made  at  tlio  price  of  12(),iKH)  franes,  and  the  rent  of  the  builaings 
was  iixed  at  2,'), (KM)  fran«'s  per  year  on  the  following  loth  and  18th  of  F'ebrnary.  The 
first  t.islv  of  the  l*aris  Chamber  of  ('onnuerce  was  to  select  a  director  of  tho  school. 
It  njiulo  a  ciioiri."  of  one  (►f  tli«^  professors  of  the  sehocd,  M.Schwaeble,a  former  pupil 
of  tht?  ])olyte('1iiii<'  school,  thus  showing  its  firm  intention  of  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tions <»f  thesrhodl  and  to  ra Inc.  if  possible,  the  scientitic  level  of  commercial  studies, 
whi«-h  it  had  just  taken  umlerits  etlicientand  lasting  ]>rotectiou.  The  chamber  was 
happy  in  its  choice  of  M.  Srhwaehlc  as  director,  who  saw  the  number  of  its  pupils 
in*  lease  from  70  to  92  in  its  first  year. 

l>niinix  the  unha]>py  N\ar  of  I87u  and  the  insurrection  which  followed  the  courses 
of  tlie  s«ho«d  were  suspended.  The  building,  ehanged  into  a  hosjutal  rendered  very 
^reat.  services,  and  the  faculty  prove<l  that  it  was  etiual  to  the  most  difficult  tasks, 
and  that  it  knew  how  to  fulfill  its  duty  on  every  occasion. 

As  soon  as  it  was  at  all  j)ossible  tho  courses  wero  opened  again,  and  the  success  of 
the  school  went  on  increasing.  The  chamber,  studying  the  interests  of  Paris  and  its 
comin(;r('C,  ami  desiring  that  the  sons  of  merchants  of  our  city  should  benetit  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  special  instruction  of  this  school,  decided  in  18715  that  day 
pupils,  taK'ing  a  lunch  at  the  s(^hooI,  should  lie  admitted  from  that  time  forward. 
As  soon  as  this  decision  was  made  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  tho  figure  of 
130  was  ([uickly  reached  and  several  times  passed.  We  should  like  to  go  into  details 
upon  this  phase  of  the  school,  and  its  remarkable  achievements  would  furnish  ns 
interesting  <lescri])tiouB  under  more  than  one  head,  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to 
absolute  essentials. 

M.  Schwaebb'  died  in  the  month  of  .luly,  1880,  some  days  aft<'r  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  II<.i  had  been  jiresont  at  the  distribution  of  tho  prizes,  and  he  was  said 
to  have  expresstMl  thti  wish  not  to  <lie  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  <  hauiber  of  coiinnerce  had  to  appoint  his  successor.  A  former  ptipil  of  the 
polytechnic  schoni  hutl  served  it  well,  and  it  was  again  a  former  pupil  oi  this  school 
which  tin?  chamber  <rhose  to  replace  M.  Schwaeble.  M.  J.  (irelley,  professor  of 
pliysic.i  in  tho  schoul  and  a  fricml  of  M.  Schwaeble,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
This  <boioe  was  not  lesshapjiy  than  the  preceding  one.  For  no  person  could  have 
been  belter  jtrepared  for  this  difliculi  function  than  M.  Grelley,  nor  more  capable  of 
|)crlorniing  it  satisfactorily  than  he.  Formerly  a  director  of  an  important  foundry, 
initiated  inio  j)ractical  atfaiis,  a  good  accountant,  M.  (ifrelleyhad  been  long  familiar 
with  administrative,  industrial,  and  commercial  questions.      On  tho  other liand,  his 
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commerce,  and  notably  of  M.  Salmon,  M.  Migiion,  aii«l  M.  Piuult,  llio  urhool  in  the 
Bug  Aniolot  has  again  seen  its  ropntution  nteadily  increase. 

To  sum  up. — Tlio  Superior  Stliool  of  Commerce,  founderl  upon  an  itloa  the  ]>ractii'al 
Talno  of  whleh  was  contested  for  a  long  time,  has  passed  through  four  very  ditlVront 
periods  in  its  sixty-five  years  of  existence. 

The  frnt  period,  from  1.^20  to  IS.'JO. — This  was  the  ei>o<:li  of  foundation,  of  groj)ing 
in  thednrk,  of  administrative  mistakes  whieh  led  to  a  frequent  ehango  of  hands  and 
finally  to  a  catastrophe. 

27i<?  second  pcrloil,  from  ISSO  to  IS'i. — Save<l  from  the  ruins;  it  was  protected  and 
defended  against  all  diHlculties  and  all  attacks  by  a  powerful  jiersonality  which 
instilled  new  y\{^\  into  it. 

The  Ihlrd  period,  from  lSo4  to  ISCO, — Superior  to  every  indivitluality  but  that  of 
the  Bohool  itself,  the  manngement  in  a  certain  way  impersonal  rest^'d  upon  its  early 
traditions  and  snoreeded  in  maintaining  them  and  showing  substantial  arlvance. 

The  fourth  period,  from  1S')9  to  the  prvsenf, — The  apogee  of  the  school — thanks  to 
the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commcrcei  to  the  constant  care  of  its  council  of 
ftilministratiou,  to  the  huppy  choice  of  directors,  prufessors,  aiul  examiners,  and 
finally,  to  the  iirmness  of  discipline,  to  the  excellence  of  its  curri(*nlum  of  study  and 
the  iucontostable  solidity  of  its  work. 

It  has  not  been  ]»08sible  for  us  to  procnre  the  statistics  of  attendance  at  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  for  every  year  since  its  organizaticui  in  1820,  but  we 
believe  that  the  number  of  six  thousand  is  not  an  incorrect  estimate.  There  were 
1,750  pupils  from  1872  to  1885,  distributed  as  follows: 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


Year. 


.  I'upils. 


lOO  ' 
105 
120  , 
140  \ 
140  ' 
IW)  ' 


VlMF. 


1870. 
1(WU. 
isril. 
18.«»2. 
188:{. 
18H4. 


14ti  ,    1885. 


lMi]iilH. 


135 
130 
120 
115 
122 
115 
110 


This  diminution  in  attendance  of  late  years  rt'snlted  from  the  com])etition  of  the 
School  of  Hi^iher  (omniercial  Studies,  which  gives  essentially  tlie  same  instruction. 

The  first  department  is  always  the  nio'^t  numerous,  and  it  is,  conseciuently,  divided 
into  two  se<'tionH.  The  table  below  shows  the  average  distribution  of  the  students 
during  the  last  few  years : 


First  <'la(*8 : 

FirMt  siiotion  .. 

Second  ftfotion 

SfN'ond  claHH 

Third  cla»8 

Total 


UoBideutH. 


22 
22 

10 


00 


naif 
roitidcntii. 


TotaL 


8  I 
8 
10 

4 


30 


30 
30 
40 


120 


Foreign  pupils  constituted,  on  an  average,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  attendance; 
bachelors,  on  an  average,  one- twelfth. 

The  school  has  received  half  residents,  or  day  pupils,  only  sintte  1873.  Of  1,660 
pupils  since  1873,  498  were  day  pupils,  an  average  of  '^  per  year. 


II. — SmsiDiKs,  iS<:iioi^RsiiiP8,  Internal  RKorij^TioNs  of  the  School. 

Suhsidt/. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  has  never  received  any  subsidy. 

SrholarHhipH. — In  1K:{8  M.  Cunin-Ciridaine,  at  that  time  minister  of  commerce, 
desired  on  one  occasiim  to  visit  the  linal  examinations  of  the  school  to  form  forhiui' 
self  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  there.  Being  well  convinced  of  th6 
excellence  of  the  instruction,  he  conceive<l  the  thought  of  assisting  each  vear  a 
certain  number  of  poor  youth,  and  established  some  half  scholarships,  which  were 
open  to  competition.  Tnis  was  the  first  evidence  of  interest  shown  by  the  (»ovem- 
nient  in  commercial  instruction.  Fifteen  years  later,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1853,  M. 
Magne  converted  the  half  scholarships  into  entire  scholarships.  To-day  the  State 
supports  twelve  scholarships  for  pupils  who  pass  two  years  in  tlie  Superior  School  of 
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Commerce.  In  consociucDCO,  at  the  cud  of  each  school  year,  about  the  15th  of  July, 
six  vacant  scliolarsliips  aro  open  for  competition  at  I'aris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Tonlouse, 
Bordeaux,  Koueu,  Nantes,  Nancy,  Lille,  and  Dijon. 

.The  sum  grnuted  by  the  ministry  of  commerce  for  the  aid  of  pupils,  not  having 
varied  since  1853,  is  to-day  considerably  below  the  sum  which  they  aotu&llycost  the 
school.  The  latter  accepts  the  situation,  however,  without  complaining,  for  it  finds 
a  suOlccnt  compensation  for  the  loss  which  it  sustains  in  the  fact  that  these  scholar- 
ships bciujjf  o])cn  to  competition,  and  tlio  reguliitions  under  which  they  are  given 
being  administered  with  absolute  impartiality,  they  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
always  held  by  good  pupils. 

Conditions  of  admission  to  the  competitive  (xaminaiion. — No  one  can  be  admitted  to 
the  competitive  oxauiination  unless  he  shall  have  shown  that  he  is  of  French  birth; 
that  he  is  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  20,  on  the  1st  of  October  of  the 
year  in  which  the  examination   occurs.     No  di8i>en8ation  from  this  provision  is' 
allowed. 

The  candidates  who  fulfill  these  couditions  must  register  Ix^tween  the  Ist  and  15th 
of  July,  at  the  Iat4.'st,  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which  they  desire  to 
pass  the  examination.  They  must  submit  certificates  at  that  time  relating  to  the 
uirth  of  the  candidate — a  certificate  of  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law — a  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination,  and  a  written  declaration  indieating  the  city  in  which  the 
candidate  wishes  to  bo  examined,  also  detailed  information  as  to  the  tinancial  con- 
dition, the  num1»cr  of  children  and  other  charges  of  the  iiarents,  as  well  as  an  abstract 
of  the  t:ix<'s  paid  by  the  i»arent8. 

JCsaminntions. — The  examination  consists  entirely  of  written  compositions,  the 
subjects  of  which  arc  taken  from  the  course  of  study  iudicate<l  below  (the  conrse  of 
the  first  year),  and  sent  to  the  prefecture  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  in  sealed 
envelopes.  The  examination  of  the  essays  and  the  classificntion  of  the  candidates 
aro  reported  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  by  a  coiiiiiiission  appointed  for  this 
puri>osc. 

Tiie  compositions  comprise :  First,  a  dictation  intended  to  show  that  the  candidate 
can  Avrito  French  correctly;  second,  a  histori<'al  or  geographical  topic;  third,  a 
test  in  accounting;  fourth,  an  exercise  in  arithmetic;  lifth,  elementary  questions  in 
physics  or  cheniistrv ;  sixth,  an  English  or  German  theme;  seventh,  an  elemrntary 
original  design  in  black  crayon.     (An  hour  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  each  subject.) 

Jlefjulationa  of  the  srhool. — Tlie  school  receives  resident  and  day  pn]»ils,  IniK-hiiig  in 
the  dining  hall,  provided  they  are  at  least  15  years  of  age.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted 
to  tho  courses  of  the  second  year  until  ho  shall  have  completed  his  sixt<M>ntli  y<*ur. 
Admission  into  this  division  is  allowed  only  after  au  examination;  bacbelora  in  sci- 
ence and  bachelors  of  spcM-ial  secondarj'  iiistructitm  aro  excuse^l  from  this  examina- 
tion. Tlio  yearly  price  of  board,  tuition,  and  lod«;;ing  i.s  fixetl  at  2,000  francs  for  resi- 
dent pupils  who  are  jnvsent  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  year,  which  takes  place  the  first 
Monday  in  October.  Pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  dnriiii^  the  long  vacation  (from 
tlio  lUst  of  August  to  the  30th  of  September)  ])ay  a  sum,  based  on  the  y«'arly  price, 
<»f  200  francs  per  month.  Special  lessons  carried  on  without  interruption  during 
the  nKmths  of  Aujjust  and  September  pre])aro  tlio  new  pupils,  and  the  pupils  who 
have  fallen  behind,  for  tho  courses  of  tln^  following  year.  The  ])upils  do  not  we.ir 
r.nitorms.  They  can  have  a  private  room  by  paying  a  supplementary  fee  of  1(H) 
fr.iin-s  ]»er  term.  In  return  for  an  annual  subscription  of  lOi)  francs,  the  pupils 
re 'civo  les^ons  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  dan<*ing,  riding,  and  boxing.  This  eubscri|>- 
tion  is  ohli«j;atory  for  all  resident  pupils. 

Dai/ ])v pits. — The  day  papils  lunch  at  the  school.  They  attend  the  courses  from 
8.30  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  accordauce  with  the  programme 
of  r4udics. 

The  ]>rice  for  tho  day  pupils  is  fixe4  at  1,000  francs  per  year  for  tho  pupils  wlio  are 
present  ;.t  tho  be^i'ining  of  the  j'car.  Tlie  pupils  who  follow  the  courses  of  the 
sclio4d  during  tho  long  vacation  pay  a  fee  of  100  francs  for  the  two  months;  th«*y  do 
not,  howcvi-r,  receive  lunch  during  this  period.  Tho  day  pupils  can  also  profit  by 
the  various  lessons  in  gymnastics,  etc.,  by  a  payment  of  100  francs  a  year.  The 
pupils  of  all  divisions,  under  the  guidanceof  tho  inana;;ement  of  tho  school  and  in 
accordance,  with  tho  instructions  of  their  family,  attend  the  dill'erent  religious 
denominations  to  which  they  belong. 

IIL— iNSTRucTiox,  DIVISION'  OK   STri>iE8,    Puo(;rammk,    Employment  op  Timk, 

ExcrKsioNs. 

Tlrsi  class. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  divided  into  three  divisions  or 
ofllccs.     The  entire  course  of  study  last.s  three  years. 

The  first  (»flice  (first  year)  is,  properly  sixtakiiig,  only  a  preparatory  year  for  the 
more  s])ecial  studies  of  tho  following  years.    This  lirst  class  is  always  more  numerous 
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(on  an  areragc  60  pupila),  and  is  for  tliis  reason  tlivided  into  two  sections.  The 
second  section,  which  is  preparatory  to  the  first,  comprises  the  most  backward 
pupils. 

Tho  first  year  is  given  to  the  improvement  of  penmanship,  study  of  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  an  elementary  courso  upon  the  usages  of  commerce,  pri- 
mary notions  of  bookkeeping,  also  physics  and  chemistry,  in  which  the  students 
study  the  elements,  Tocabnlury,  nomenclature,  and  classification;  further,  the  clo- 
nient's  of  ordinary  legislation  and  of  drawing.  Pupils  commence  in  this  yciir  the 
study  of  foireign  languages.  Foreigners  study  the  French  language,  and  French 
pupils  perfect  themselves  in  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  rules  of  their  own 
language. 

The  division  of  labor,  as  shown  by  tho  detailed  programme,'  implied  in  a  certain 
way  tlie  necessity  for  the  first  organizers  of  this  instruction  to  fix  a  minimum  ago 
for  entrance.  Intelligence  and  the  memory  sufiice  for  certain  studies;  but  tho  Ftndy 
of  science  demands  power  of  attention,  reflection,  and  judgment.  In  a  word,  the 
epoch  of  their  development  cannot  bo  arbitrarily  advanced  any  more  than  the  devel- 
opment of  tho  brain  itself.  Tho  minimum  ago  of  entrance  for  pupils  to  tho  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  was  accordingly  fixed  at  15  years  fpr  tho  first  class,  and  the 
school,  as  a  result  of  its  experience,  would  bo  rather  inclined  to  lower  than  raise  this 
age  limit. 

Second  offuc  or  year. — Tho  second  office  does  not  receive  punils  nndcr  16,  as  we  have 
said.  This  provision  has  been  maintaine<l,  though  not  without  creating  each  year 
new  ditUciilties.  Tho  pupils  in  general  havo  a  marked  desire  to  enter  upon  the 
second  year  immediately,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  whether  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  profit  by  the  courses.  It  is  for  them,  and  too  often  for  their  parents,  a 
question  of  amour  propre. 

Tho  various  directors  of  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  havo  found  themselves 
invariably  face  to  face  with  the  difiiculty  of  making  thoso  who  como  forth  from  the 
factories  of  baccalaureates  understand  that  the  science  of  commerce  is  not  compo8e<l 
of  certain  foriuulas  which  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  in  order  to  bo  well  prepared  1o 
make  an  excellent  merchant.  These  young  people  are  astfrninhed  that  they  must 
work  seriously  and  for  a  long  timo  in  order  to  learn  that  which  seems  to  them  so 
siniplo  a  priori.  They  would  often  like  to  arrive  at  the  advanced  parts  of  science  at 
tho  very  beginning;  to  occupy  themselves  with  finances,  with  tho  large  enti rpris«*s 
of  the  merchant,  with  tho  complicated  oi>erations  of  tho  exchange,  et<:.  In  a  word, 
they  would  like  to  begin  at  the  end,  and  to  begin  with  that  which  can  only  be  the 
conipleuicnt  of  serious  studies,  leading  tho  pupils  by  degrees  to  tho  possession  of  a 
po>itive  knowledge  Avhich  initiates  them  into  the  life  of  afiairs.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
thcn'fore,  that  one  was  obliged  to  fix  a  limit  of  age  for  entrance  into  the  second 
year,  and  to  institute  an  examination  which  all  pupils  who  enter  it  directly.mnst 
pass,  with  tho  exception  of  bachelors  of  science  and  bachelors  of  special  secondary 
instruction. 

Tho  courses  pursued  in  tho  second  office,  as  the  detailed  programme  shows,  com- 
prise the  continuation  of  some  of  the  preceding  studies:  Essays  relative  to  com- 
mercial correspondrncc;  the  application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  all  tho  opera- 
tions of  comnurreo  and  banking;  theoretical  and  ])ractieal  accounting  in  its  various 
br:in<lics;  cuniniercial  geography  and  tho  history  of  commerce;  tho  study  of  tho 
jonnnercial  cod<i  of  fiscal  and  tariff  legislation;  of  commercial  statistics;  of  chemis- 
try as  apjdied  to  indnstry  and  commerce;  of  physics;  of  raw  materials  and  com- 
nicrcial  i)r()ducts,  speeinuMis  of  which  are  to  bo  ionnd  in  tho  museum  belonging  to 
the  siliool,  and,  linally,  <lrawing  and  8tenograi)hy.- 

Viojvdmmc  of  Ihe  voHrsc  of  Htudi/  in  the  third  ifcar. — Tho  third  office  (third  year)  is 
devoted  tosnperior  instruction.  This  instruction,  to  which  no  pupil  is  admitted  with- 
out having  jjassed  one  year  in  tho  second  office,  comprises  besides  a  review  of  tho 
l»rece<ling  studies,  exchange  and  arbitrage;  the  mechanism  of  tho  operations  of  com- 
merce; themnlriformapplicationsof  accounting  to  industry,  banking,  and  commerce; 
tln>  questions  of  insurance  which  necessitate  the  calculation  of  probjibilities;  chem- 
istry as  a]»plied  to  tho  study  of  merchandiso  and  tho  detection  of  adulterations; 
eltMuonts  of  nicchaiiics  lus  applied  to  tbo  wants  of  commerce  and  industry,  t«>  the 
equipuuMit  of  trade  ports,  to  that  of  railroads,  docks,  etc. ;  technology  or  thodi^scrip- 
tiou  of  tho  leading  iudustrii'S,  ai>plied  physics,  commercial  and  maritime  law; 
political  (economy;  connnercial  history;  the  continuation  of  geometry  and  drawing, 
and  linally,  foreign  languages,  of  which  speaking  knowletlgo  is  required  as  far  as 
po.ssilile.  A  good  pupil  of  the  third  year  on  graduation  is  supposed  not  only  to 
understand  German,  English,  and  Italian  or  Spanish,  but  also  to  correspond  in  three 
of  tlntsc  languages.     A  few  very  bright  ones — they  are  rarely  French  pupils — get  so 


'  For  i)roi:r:unmo  of  first  yoar  tnHi  syllalms  of  courses  in  tho  School  for  Iliglior  Coiuinercial  Stndies, 
whii'h  a^^^  (vHsiMitially  the  siiin-.i  a?*  in  tho  Superior  Sch«»ol  of  Commerce,  aUo  tabic  on  page  768. 

*  For  i)ro;?ramnm  of  s«?coiul  year  consult  nyllabun  of  eourties  in  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies 
(lii-st  year  of  tho  regular  course) ;  ulao  table  on  page  768. 
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far  as  to  he  nblc  to  iiiako  t1ieinf=(olTes  unilorst^od  iu  epoakiug.  The  laiigaag«  oonnas 
in  tlio  tliird  oflloo  aro  carriffd  on  exclusively  in  tLo  language  studied,  in  the  office, 
wlicTo  tlio  courses  of  technology  and  raw  materials  have  an  exceptional  import-ance^ 
one  applies  the  studio's  by  means  of  an  imitation  of  tho  real  transactions  of  commerce; 
each  i)upil  opens  and  closes  accounts  of  all  sorts,  ho  buys  and  sells  merchandlBe 
according  to  tho  course  of  the  day,  carries  on  a  bank,  dispatches  ships,  correspondi 
in  foreij^n  languages,  devotes  himself,  in  a  word,  under  tho  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced professor,  to  the  most  diflScult  and  varied  operations  of  commerce.^ 

Sueh  a  plan  as  the  a])ovo  needs  no  commentary'.  We  hav»^  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
duce it  entire  in  order  to  show  that  commercial  instruction  is  not,  as  its  detracton 
pretend,  or  thoso  who  aro  ignorant  of  it  maintain,  a  narrow  instruction  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy;"  an  instruction  of  tho  shop,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  scientific  instmotion 
at  once  general  and  special,  directed  toward  the  positive  studies  which  are  of  uae  to 
young  men  who  intend  to  play  a  rAle  in  commercial,  industrial,  administrative,  or 
consiilar  careers. 

But  if  tho  programme  speaks  for  itself,  it  will  not  be  superfluous  for  ua  to  call 
attention  to  how  mueli  devotion,  intelligence,  experience  in  ])ractical  affairs  and  in 
education  have  been  necessary  since  the  origin  of  this  school  to  create,  organize, 
improve,  and  make  this  ])rogramnie,  in  its  entirety,  to  constitute  that  which  one  has 
called  **tho  science  of  commerce,"  especially  when  one  considers  the  difficalty  of 
finding  instructors  who  knew  how  to  put  together  the  materials  in  which  it  was 
their  business  to  instruct,  for  the  purpose  of  tln^ir  particular  training,  and  iu  which 
variety  was  not  to  exclude  the  unity  of  view. 

It  would  not  liavo  been  suihcient  for  the  ])rofessors  to  he  merely  learned,  as  those 
in  tho  colleges  and  lyc<^es;  it  was  necessary  for  their  lectures  to  bear  the  seal  of 
experience,  for  tho  most  of  them  to  have  beim  initiated  into  the  life  of  aflairs,  for 
them  to  live  or  to  have  lived  for  a  certain  length  of  time  face  to  face  with  practic^ 
dit!icnlties  arising  with  every  step,  and  which  it  was  necessary  to  solve  immediately. 
It  was  only  from  such  men  that  one  could  demand  that  they  should  give  young  men 
a  training  which  should  lead  directly  to  the  i)ractice  of  connneree. 

To  maintain  tho  traditions  of  useful  education  while  raising  its  level  to  the  height 
of  progress  realized  in  Bci(>nce  and  its  applicati(»ns;  such,  in  brief,  was  the  work  of 
the  various  managements  which  have  succeeded  one  another  at  the  Superior  School 
of  Commerce,  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  small  merit. 

THsMbution  of  the  time. — Tho  working  day  is  divided  for  tho  resident  pnpils  in  the 
diilerent  oflices  as  follows:  Lecture  and  recitations,  six  hours;  study,  four  honra; 
recreation,  live  hours;  repose,  nine  hours;  total,  twenty -four  honrs. 

There  is  thus  an  average  of  sixty  lumrs  of  labor  jier  week,  including  the  study 
hours  in  the  otlice.  Tho  day  is  thus  divided  :  From  5.1^0  to  W  o'clock,  rising  and  mak- 
ing tbe  toilet  in  dormitories;  from  6  to  8  o'clo<'k,  study  in  the  offices;  from  8  to  8.90 
o'clock  first  breakfast  antl  recreation;  from  8.30  to  lOo'clock,  lessons;  from  10  to  11 
o'chx-k,  lessons ;  from  11  to  12.30  o'clock,  second  breakfast  and  recreation ;  from  12.90 
to  2  o'clock,  lessons;  from  2  to  2.30  o'clock,  recreation;  from  3  to  4  o'clock,  lessons; 
from  4  to  5  o'clock,  lessons ;  from  5  to  7  o'clock,  dinner  and  recreation ;  from  7  to  9 
o'clock,  study  in  the  offices. 

Di8tribuii<yn  of  studies  in  the  offices. 


Subjoctfl. 


TTours  por  week  for  each  coarse. 


First 

oHlce, 

eecond 

sectiuQ. 


Second 

office, 

first 

section. 


French 

Mat  bcmatics 

Accounting 

I'enmsniKlnii 

ConinuTcinl  correspondence 

PIiVHiral  pM>f;rai)liy 

Coiniiioniul  grography 

History 

Commercial  history 

I^hysifH 

Chemistry 

M<'<'hiinii-H 


N:>tiir;il  history 
Kaw  niateriuls. 
Technoh)gj 


0 
3 


2i 


II 


2 
1 

9 


2i 


3 


Second 
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1 


U 


Third 
<^oe. 


S 
S 


1 


^For  ]»rogrnmmo  of  third  year,  consult  syllnbiis  of  courses  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commereiai 
Studies  (second  year  of  the  regular  course)  ;*aiso  table  on  page  000. 
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Distribution  of  studies  in  the  offices — Coiitinuccl. 


Subjects. 


Commorcial  law  . . 
Fiscal  legislation . 
Political  economy 

Drawing 

Stenography 

German 

Engliftli 

SiMinisb 


spai 

Ltal 


Italian 

Industrial  visits. 


Hours  per  week  for  each  conrso. 


First 

office. 

second 

section. 


Second 

office, 

first 

section. 


3 


3 
3 


i 
3 


Total 


26 


36 


Second 
office. 


1 
1 


3 
1 

4 
3 
1 
1 


Third 
office. 


n 


i' 


\ 


3 

1 
1 


86 


36 


Tho  courses  iu  each  of  the  three  offices  are  intrusted  to  a  special  professor.  Each 
pnpil  must  be  present  at  all  the  courses  of  tho  office  to  which  ho  belongs.  Tho  pupils 
take  notes  during  tho  lectures  of  tho  professor,  then  study  these  notes  in  tho  offices 
and  consult  the  books  at  their  disposal ;  write  up  their  notes  carefully,  which  are 
then  collected  by  tho  inspector  to  bo  submitted  to  the  professor. 

Wo  have  estimated  that  tlio  pupils  in  tho  lirst  office  have  a  total  of  900  lessons  in 
tho  course  of  the  school  year;  those  of  tho  second,  911;  those  of  tho  third,  1,002, 
indepeudent  of  tho  lessons  in  accomplishments,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  etc. 

Commercial  and  industrial  excursions, — Just  as  industrial  instruction  can  only  gain 
by  becoming  commercial,  so  commercial  instruction  strengthens  itself  by  becoming 
industrial;  consequently,  the  courses  in  industrial  mechanics,  technology,  and  raw 
materials  assume  considerable  importance  in  tho  third  office,  and  iu  order  to  reinforce 
the  theoretical  descriptions  of  the  things  which  they  have  studied,  the  pupils  in  this 
office  make  frequent  visits,  under  the  conduct  of  an  inspector,  to  tho  principal  estab- 
lishments of  Taris  and  its  environs.  These  visits  are  tho  themes  of  reports  which 
tho  pupils  make  to  their  director  upon  each  of  these  industries ;  reports  which  requlro 
careiul  supplementary  studies  in  technical  works  in  order  to  complete  tho  notes  which 
they  have  taken  on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  these  weekly  lessons,  and  tho  studies 
by  which  they  are  followed,  train  in  an  excellent  way  the  observation  and  judgment 
of  tho  pupil,  i)y  developing  at  the  same  time  his  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 

Tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  always  iu  pursuit  of  better  things,  has  judged,  how- 
ever, tliat  these  Thursday  excursions  were  not  sufficient  for  tho  purpose.  Certain 
industries,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  very  important,  are  not  represented  in  the 
environs  of  Tavis  at  all,  notably  the  extractive  and  textile  industries.  The  chamber 
consequently  decided  that  each  year,  beginning  with  1875,  the  pupils  of  the  third 
office  should  make  a  commercial  trip,  in  tho  month  of  April,  under  tho  conduct  of  tho 
director  of  the  school.  The  expenses  of  this  trip,  which  amount  to  about  200  francs, 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  pupils.  This  trip  lasts  about  three  weeks.  They  go  ordi- 
narily into  tho  north  of  Franco  and  into  Belgium,  where  the  students  study  the 
principal  fartoricH  of  cotton  and  wool;  the  important  coal  mines,  furnaces,  etc.  As 
soon  as  they  have  returned  to  the  school,  the  pupils  prepare  a  detailed  account  of  their 
trip,  which  must  bo  submitted  on  a  given  day  to  tho  director.  These  reports  are 
in  general  very  carefully  pre[»ared.  Tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  these 
industrial  trips  decided  at  the  same  time  to  grant  to  the  author  of  the  best  memoir, 
under  tho  name  of  ''traveling  scholarship,"  tho  sum  of  1,000  francs,  which  could  be 
utilized  in  making  a  trip  either  in  Franco  or  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  some  questions  proposed  to  him  bj^  the  administrative  council  of  the 
school.  "\\  e  have  examined  several  of  these  essays,  which  were  ]>rinted  on  account  of 
their  merit,  and  each  of  which  reveals  truly  remarkable  qualities  of  style,  of  method, 
and  of  scientific  and  economic  observation.  They  give  marked  evidence  of  the  solid 
characti'r  and  excellcnco  of  tho  studies  pursued  by  the  young  men  who  wrote  them. 
Tho  titles  of  a  few  of  them  follow :  First,  a  report  upon  the  cotton  trade  of  England; 
second,  a  report  upon  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  Great  Britain;  third,  a  report  upon 
the  trade  and  manufacture  of  linens  in  the  British  Isles;  fourth,  a  report  upon  the 
trade  and  manufacture  of  woolens  in  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  London,  and  Havre;  fifth, 
a  report  upon  tho  coal  trade  in  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  England ;  sixth,  a 
report  upon  tho  manufacture  and  trade  in  sugar ;  seventh,  areport  upon  the  silk  trade 
and  factories  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
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IV. — VAraoT's  Examinations. 

Special  examiners  test  each  day  a  certain  number  of  tlio  X)iipilB  in  the  tlireo  offices 
npon  the  principal  branches  of  instruction.  General  examinations  aro  held  every 
tlirco  months  for  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  immediately  thereafter  an  abstract 
of  the  marks  which  each  i>upil  has  rccei  cd  for  his  conduct  and  his  work  is  sent  to 
the  parents.     Reports  arc,  moreover,  sent  each  month  to  the  parents. 

Final  cxamhiaiions. — The  final  examinations  are,  in  gcner.il,  conducted  by  well- 
known  men,  such  as  I.ovasseur  and  Frederic  l*as8y,  members  of  the  institute;  Alfred 
Blanche,  former  councillor  of  the  State;  Dr.  Ciariel,  general  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  M.  Lo  Coeuvro,  professor  at  the 
Central  School,  etc. 

The  pupils  are  examined  separately  in  the  presence  of  the  professor  of  the  enlyect 
to  wliich  the  examination  relates.  Each  examiner  has  generally  to  testone-ttrentietlL 
of  the  pupils.  Ho  employs  for  this  purpose  about  u  day,  from  which  it  may  bo  seen 
that  the  examinations  aro  taken  in  earnest. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  subject  of  instruction  is  determined  by  a  coeffi- 
cient by  which  the  mark  given  by  the  examiner  is  to  be  multiplied.  Tho  products 
obtained  for  tho  different  siibjccts  aro  then  added  together,  and  tho  pupils  aro  classi- 
fied according  to  tho  number  of  points.  Those  who  have  obtained  a  sum  total  cor- 
responding to  the  average  mark  of  12  on  the  scale  of  20  receive  a  diploma  printed 
on  parchment,  signed  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  average  mark  of  12  is  not 
easy  to  obtain,  as  many  examiners  mark  very  low. 

To  givo  an  idea  of  tho  importance  attached  to  each  s\ibjcct,  we  reprodnco  a  table 
which  served  to  determine  the  classification  of  a  pupil  who  obtained  the  first  diploma 
in  1884. 

The  number  of  points  necessary  to  be  obtained  for  this  diploma  was  2,568,  'which 
coTrea])onded  to  the  average  mark  of  12 — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  equal  to  thopn>dnct 
of  12  by  the  sum  of  tho  coelhcient  214.  It  was  tho  iirst  time,  we  believe,  that  the 
average  mark  of  18,81  had  been  reached. 


Sul».|t*ct. 


MArk.       C«)cfficicnt.     PitHluet. 


Gommn 

Kiichnii 

Arftlinietic  mid  nlj^bra 
InrliiHtri.tl  cliomiHtry ... 

Aocioiiuting 

Drawing 

Coninicrcial  law 

Politiciil  ec^oiioiny 

Pomnan!*l»ip 

Spaitish  or  Italian 

Gommorcial  coopraphy. 

Comniert-ial  history 

Itaw  mntorialM 

Moohnnics 

Applied  pliy»ic» 

Technology 


a  18 
16 
19 

IS 
19 


20 
20 


20 

18.25 

20 

19 

16 

20 

20 


18 
16 
20 
14 
18 


16 

14  ■■ 


12  I 
18  ' 
14 
16  I 
10 

IS, 
IC 


324 
856 
.180 
252 
»42 


820 
260 


240 

;t28.50 

2S0 

160 
240 
320 


Total,  4,020.50:  general  averajro.  18.8111. 

a  SiOTirtcatiun  of  marks  from  z^ro  to  20  as  fnllowa ; 


Zero(O) Fnilun-. 

1,2 Very  bail. 

3,4,5 Had. 


0,  7.  fi "MiHliorro. 

9, 10.  n rnwablc. 

12,11,14 Fair. 


ir».  10. 17 Good. 

1  rt,  19 \>n'  poo«! . 

20 rorfctt. 


V. — Vautous  Kf.wauds,  Mkan.s  oi'  Discitlixk,  IJipi.omas,  Ckktikh'.vtkjs  Mkdals. 

jyiplomait, — Pupils  of  the  third  oftice  who  have  completed  their  studies  and  passed 
with  success  the  tinal  examinations  before  the  council  of  the  pcliool  receive  at  tho 
time  of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  a  diploma  of  capacity,  Aim ish«*d  l»y  tho  school 
and  signed  by  tho  minister  of  commerce,  president  of  the  council.  Onlygood  pupils 
pursue  their  studies  through  the  third  ollice,  and  their  number  amounts  to  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  on  tho  average.  The  number  of  pupils  receiving  diplomas  is  iiatn* 
rally  smaller.     The  tabic  below  shows  the  number  of  graduates  since  1869: 


Y<'.ir. 


X  um- 
ber. 


1W».... 
1870^71 . 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 


Year. 


Xiini- 
lH»r. 


Year. 


15  ! 
9 

8  I 
17  I 


1873-74 

1874-7ri 

187r>-7G 

1870-77 

13 
16 
18 
17 


I  1877-78. 
1878-79. 
1879-80. 
1880-81. 


JSciuff  a  total  ot  233  graduates  out  of  a  total  of  288  candidates. 


I  Num. 
,    ber. 


19 
20   ' 
19  i' 
13  i 


Year. 

Xiim- 
bor. 

1881-.«2 

183»2-83 

10 
14 

1883-84 

14 

1884-83 

n 
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Certificates, — The  pupils  of  tho  third  offico  who  arc  not  able  to  obtain  a  diploma 
roceivo  a  certificate  of  Btndies,  Ri^ued  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  C-omnicrce. 
These  are  the  only  certificates  which  the  school  recognizes  as  official;  Ijoth  certify 
the  completion  of  the  course ;  partial  certificates  are  not  given. 

iledals. — A  certain  number  of  medals  are  given  as  prizes  each  year  to  the  pupils 
of  tho  various  offices  by  tho  ministry  of  commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Assoeiation  of  Commercial  Geography,  and  tho  nlumni  association  of  the  school. 
Tho  medals  are  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  for  the  third  office,  and  in  silver  and  i)ronze 
for  the  second  and  first  offices.  One  of  tho  prizes  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce consists  of  a  traveling  scholarship  of  1,000  francs,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  under  tho  heading  "Scholarships.'*  Besides  these  prizes  the  "Stenographic 
Institute  of  the  Two  Worlds "  gives  special  diplomas  to  those  pupils  who  are  most 
distinguished  in  the  study  of  stenography. 

Central  diacipUne. — Tho  general  regulations  of  the  school  are  very  precise;  thev 
are  not  severe,  but  they  are  observed  with  care  and  firmness.  Even  tho  form  testi- 
fies to  experience  acquired  in  the  long  history  of  the  school;  we  may  mention 
prohibition  of  reading  works  relating  to  other  than  the  subject  of  studies,  card 
playing,  etc, 

Tho  pupils  who  have  obtained  permission  to  bo  oat  must  return  by  10o*clock  in 
the  evening  during  tho  winter,  and  half-past  10  during  tho  summer.  They  present 
for  the  signature  of  the  inspector  an  exeat,  upon  which  they  indicate  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  persons  whom  they  wish  to  visit,  as  well  as  the  hour  of  arriving  and 
departing;  this  exeat  must  be  signed  by  the  parents  of  correspondents.  A  noto  is 
made  of  the  exact  hour  of  departure  and  tho  hour  of  return  of  each  pupil  on  each 
occasion  th<it  he  leaves  the  building.  No  students  are  ]>ermitted  to  leave  the  bnild- 
ing  during  tho  working  hours.  Pupils  who  do  not  return  at  the  hour  prescribed  are 
ponishetl  in  the  following  way:  For  a  tanliness  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  half 
demerit:  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  an  entire  demerit.  The  pupil,  besides  this,  is 
deprived  of  a  certain  numlier  of  possible  freedoms,  and  can  even  l>o  expelled.  The 
conversation  room  is  onen  to  persons  authorizcjd  to  visit  the  pupils  every  day  from 
11  in  the  morning  until  half-past  12;  in  tho  afternoon  from  2  to  half-past  2,  and  from 
5  to  7  in  the  evening,     rupils  can  not  bo  visited  except  in  tho  conversation  room. 

There  are  also  special  rules  for  the  studies;  the  various  branches  of  work;  tlie 
moTemeuts  within  tho  building;  the  policing  of  dormitories  and  other  parts  of  tlio 
building,  to  which  tho  pnpLls  must  conform.  In  the  regulations  in  regard  to  classes 
we  notice  that  every  pupil  dismissed  from  the  room  of  a  professor  is  given  an  entire 
demerit,  and  the  general  regulations  say  that  formal  refusal  to  obej'  incurs  imme- 
diate) suspension  from  the  school.  The  pupils  receive  special  blank  books  for  tho 
taking  of  notes.  These  blank  books  are  inspected  at  each  recitation  by  the  profes- 
sors and  their  assistants;  the  pui»ils  write  up  those  notes  for  certain  courses.  All 
bad  work  must  bo  rewritten  on  Sunday.  Any  neglect  of  work  is  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding punishment.  During  the  term  examinations  every  pupil  caught  in  copy- 
ing any  paper  is  marked  and  excluded  from  competition  in  the  general  classification. 
Under  tlie  regulations  relating  to  studies  we  notice  further  some  wise  provisions 
whose  rigid  enforcement  develops  good  work  on  the  X)«'irt;  of  the  resident  pupils,  and 
assures  very  marked  superiority  over  the  day  pupils,  whoso  work  sufiers  in  general 
from  the  too  great  freedom  which  is  allowed  them  outside  of  the  school. 

In  the  regulations  concerning  dormitories  we  note  that  at  half-past  5  in  the  morn- 
ing a  bell  is  rung  once,  as  a  signal  for  tho  jiupils  to  rise;  at  6  o'clock  tliey  r(t])ort 
themselves  for  study,  and  every  pupil  coming  in  late  incurs  a  i>unishmeut.  Tliey 
retir«'  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  presorilMiS,  therefore,  for  its  resident  pupils 
what  would  l>o  for  a  workingman  a  real  day's  labor.  To  the  credit  of  the  resident 
pupils  it  should  be  noted  that  tho  gold  medals,  the  great  prizes,  and  tho  traveling 
scholarships  are  almost  always  taken  by  resident  pui)ils, 

Tho  regulations  of  the  dining  hall  say  that  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  which 
announces  lunch  or  dinner  the  pupils  must  come  into  the  refectory,  marching  two 
by  two,  in  the  order  of  tho  places  which  they  ocenpy.  Each  master  conducts  tho 
pupils  of  his  office.     During  the  meal  the  inspector  exercises  a  general  supervision. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  study  prescribe  that  each  student  while  remaining  in 
his  chamber  is  forbidden  to  smoke  or  to  read  works  not  relating  to  his  studies.  The 
regulations  concerning  recreation  say  that  pupils  may  remain  in  tlie  oflice  or  may  go 
into  the  library.  They  are  called  in  turn  and  by  groups  to  the  gymn.isiuni,  to  the 
dancing,  fencing,  and  riding  halls.  The  failure  to  appear  in  one's  place  incurs  a 
punishment.  Singing,  yelling,  whistling,  and  shouting  are  forbidden,  and  wo  know 
from  tho  people  who  reside  near  the  school  that  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  in  this 
respect  is  good.  Wo  may  add  that  the  supervision  of  the  school  Ls  intrusted  to  five 
supervising  masters,  an  under  inspector  and  an  inspector,  whose  intelligent  and 
devoted  assistance  aid  tho  director  in  the  firm,  fatherly  application  of  these  vari- 
ous rules. 
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Penalties. — Tho  pnnishineDta  Trhicli  may  be  inflicted  npon  popils  are  half  dementi, 
demerits,  and  Bnajtension  from  the  school.  The  director  and  inspector  are  alone 
anthnrized  to  inflict  panishments,  npon  the  demand  of  the  professora  or  anperriaing 
masters.  The  notebooks  of  the  offices  and  the  courses,  tho  reports  of  conduct,  xrith 
the  special  notes  of  the  inspector,  are  submitted  each  evening  to  the  e.vea  of  the 
director,  and  give  him,  combined  with  the  freqr.ent  visits  in  the  varioos  offices  where 
he  teaches  himself,  a  complete  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  whom  he  may  thaa  guide 
according  to  his  peculiarities  and  needs. 

VI. — Admixistratiox,  Receipts,  Expenses. 

The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  administered^  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  delegates  its  powers  to  the  councU  of  adminis- 
tration, the  actual  composition  of  which  is  given  below:  President,  Jules  Piault; 
atlministrators,  Forticr-Beaulicn,  Jarlaud,  Magnier,  Mignon,  Salmon, Weber;  director 
of  tho  school,  J.  Grelley. 

financial  condition  of  the  school. — Thanks  to  the  experience,  intelligence,  and  the 
constant  efl'ort^  employed  by  tho  members  of  its  council  of  administration  and  by 
tho  mana;;;ement,  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  famous  for  the  polid  character  of 
the  studies  which  are  there  pursued,  as  well  as  by  its  exemplary  discipline  and 
tho  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condition. 

Without  entering  into  too  great  detail  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  that  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce  purchased  the  clientele  and  the  furniture  of  the  school  for  the 
sum  of  120,000  francs,  in  1869,  thou^i^h  it  has  expended  since  that  time  almost  100,000 
francs  on  buildings,  and  that  not  only  has  the  school  always  paid  its  way,  but  it  has 
oxtincuished  the  greater  portion  of  the  original  outlay,  while  paying  an  annual 
rental  of  25,000  francs  to  tho  owner  of  tho  property,  and  not  ceasing  to  give  excellent 
accoiiimodatious  to  its  resident  and  day  pupils. 

Tho  budget  of  tho  school  for  1886  is  given  l>elow.  This  budjjet,  which  does  not 
prest'ut  any  notable  diflTerences  from  thof<o  of  the  preceding  years,  will  suffice  for  the 
purpose : 

Receipts:  Francs. 

From  term  fees  of  pui)ils 230, 000 

Kxpeu.ses :  : 

Cost  of  admiuistration 42, 000 

Salaries  of  ftrufessors 45, 000 

Food 70,000 

Heating  and  lighting 8,500 

Annual  rental 25,000 

Laundry 6,000 

Advertising 3, 000 

Maintenance  and  repairs 8,000 

Taxes 600 

Payments  on  indebtedness 12, 400 

Various  costs 9,500 

Total 230,000 

PEKSONNEL   OF   TIIK    SCHOOL. 

Tho  personnel  of  tho  Superior  School  of  Commerce  is  composed  of  professors,  exam- 
iners, ]>hy8ician,  and  instructors,  including  alto^^ethcr  some  seventy  persons.  Such 
men  as  Levasseur,  Passy,  and  Le  Coeuvro  figure  in  the  list  of  examiners. 

VII.— Gknekal  Considerations. 

If  wo  cast  a  last  glance  upon  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  we  shall  see  that  this 
nseful  institution,  which  has  served  as  a  model  not  only  for  France,  but  for  foreign 
countries  as  well,  has  never  ceased  to  progress,  without,  however,  leaving  the  lino 
which  was  traced  for  it  at  the  very  beginning  by  men  skilled  in  practical  affairs, 
celebrated  for  their  scicntiHc  labors,  and  who  know  how  to  recognize  the  need  of 
special  instruction  for  youth  destined  for  the  commercial  career.  It  is  not  nnim- 
portant  to  noto  in  this  connection  that  this  school,  duo  to  tho  initiative  of  MM.  Bro- 
dard  and  Lo^et,  tho  School  Blanc^ni,  the  School  Gervnis  do  Caen,  the  School  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  directed  by  poly  technicians,  has  never  varied  from  its  com- 
mercial origin.  It  has  remained  a  school  of  commerce,  reserved  for  tho  preparation 
of  superior  employees,  of  trained  merchants,  of  bankers,  of  managers,  of  commerciiJ 
directors  for  indnstrial  establishments,  etc.  The  school  has  constantly  endeavored 
in  its  career,  with  a  perseverance  and  unity  in  view,  worthy  of  remark,  to  unite 
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general  and  special  instruction,  to  bind  them  ouc  to  tlio  other  in  snch  a  way  as  to 
constitute  a  homogeneous  whole  at  once  classic  and  scientific,  whose  parts  should 
mutually  assist  and  complement  each  other,  whose  distinct  courses  should  be  defi- 
nitely related  the  one  to  the  other,  and  form  a  whole  like  the  various  chapters  of  a 
book,  the  whole,  of  course,  remaininij;  always  improvable. 

One  fact  which  proves  the  intimate  and  systematic  connection  of  the  courses  is 
that  those  pnpils  who  come  out  of  the  first  otiice  are  ordinarily  better  prepared  and 
do  their  work  in  a  better  way  than  those  who,  pressed  by  lack  of  time  or  by  a^je, 
enter  immediately  the  second  course.  One  can  easily  understand  that  to  follow  with 
advantage  the  lessons  of  the  two  higher  offices  there  is  no  better  preparation  than 
that  of  the  school  itself,  for  the  reason  that  its  programmes  of  instruction  are  com- 
bined into  a  single  whole  for  the  three  j'eara,  of  which  the  first  parts  are  visibly  and 
strongly  attached  to  those  which  follow. 

It  is  in  the  second  office  that  the  instruction,  without  ceasing  to  be  general,  becomes 
more  special  by  the  courses  which  relate  directly  to  commerce.  Besides  this,  in  the 
second  office  the  pupils,  while  carrying  on  the  study  of  our  own  language,  perfect 
themselves  in  the  study  of  German  and  English  and  choose  one  of  the  southern  lan- 
guages, Italian  or  Spanish,  in  such  a  way  as  to  learn  finally  three  foreign  languages. 
This  study  of  foreign  languages  (a  subject  to  which  one  has  certainly  up  to  the  pres- 
ent not  given  the  attention  which  it  deserves  eith(T  in  schools  of  commerce  or  other 
schools)  is  facilitated  in  this  school  of  the  Rue  Amelot,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense 
international  in  character,  by  the  number  of  foreign  pupils  who  daily  assist  the 
work  of  the  professors  by  their  conversations  with  their  French  comrades. 

It  is  in  the  second  office  that  the  mathematical  spirit,  which  must  be  at  the  basis 
of  every  calculation,  commences  to  develop.  Hero  reason  takes  the  place  of  empir- 
ical methods  which  tend  to  arrest  the  development  of  intelligence,  and  the  pupils 
treat  all  the  questions  which  are  subinitted  to  them  in  a  rational  way.  Advancing 
further,  the  professor  ninst  exercise  them  in  the  practice  of  rapid  calculation  and  of 
mental  calculation,  whose  utility  in  business  is  incontestable.  The  mathematical 
courses  are  excellently  given  at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce.  AVhat  an  excel- 
lent book  MM.  Brasilier,  Margerie,  or  Grellcy  could  make  upon  financial  and  com- 
mercial mathematics! 

Mathematics  and  accounting,  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  complement  each  the  other. 
The  course  in  accounting  advances  in  the  second  office  from  elementary  work  to 
practice.  Here  one  api»lie3  the  principles  of  accounting  to  commerce,  to  industry, 
and  to  banking.  The  professor  instructs  in  the  ditterent  usages  of  cities  and  mar- 
kets; his  course  becomes  a  course  in  commerce;  correspondence  is  carried  on  in  sev- 
eral languages.  Then  there  is  commercial  geography,  a  science,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
mo<lcru,  and  yet  of  the  first  importance  in  economic  instruction. 

Parallel  \vi*tli,tliese  the  students  learn,  in  the  course  on  the  history  of  commerce, 
how,  under  the  vigorous  and  fruitful  intiuences  of  commerce,  the  natural  resources, 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  nations,  their  political  existence,  etc.,  arise  and  grow. 
At  tlio  same  tinie  that  they  are  studying  the  facts  in  which  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity shows  itself  at  ditlereut  epochs  and  at  difterent  countries,  the  pupils  have  under 
their  eyes,  in  the  beautiful  museum  of  commercial  products,  the  natural  produots 
whicli  arc  the  bases  of  human  exchanges,  and  the  manufactured  products  which  sup- 
port these  exchanges.  In  a  word,  it  is  by  the  combination  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal lessons  that  they  study  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  that  they 
follow  its  various  stages  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  i)resent ;  in  a  word,  that 
they  learu  to  know  the  economic  evolution  of  humanity. 

But  the  young  merchant  must  have  a  just  notion  of  his  commercial  duties  and  his 
commercial  rights.  lie  must  abo  bo  instructed  in  the  various  taxes  which  are  levied 
on  merchandise,  on  exportations  and  importations;  he  must  understand  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  tarifi';  he  must  be  acquainted  with  our  treaties  of  commerce  with  the 
great  nations;  finally,  he  can  not  aftbrd  to  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  our 
system  of  taxes.  He  must  understand  their  purpose,  their  necessity,  their  method 
of  assessment  and  distribution.  The  courses  in  commercial  and  maritime  law,  sup- 
])leniented  by  those  in  fiscal  and  tariff  legislation,  commercial  statistics,  etc.,  fill 
this  gap  in  his  education  and  present  him  admirably  well  prepared  for  the  course  in 
political  economy  which  begins  in  the  third  office,  and  is  the  philosophic  crown  of 
the  commercial  sciences  taught  in  the  school. 

In  this  body  of  useful  knowledge  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  have  also 
found  a  place  and  an  application.  Indeed,  now  could  one  give  a  good  course  in  raw 
materials  without  basing  it  upon  courses  in  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry  f 
In  the  same  way,  would  not  a  course  in  technology  require  a  course  in  industrial 
mechanics,  if  it  is  to  be  at  once  intelligible  and  Iruitfulf  All  these  branches  of 
instruction  are  closely  related,  and  their  practical  administration  must  be  preceded 
by  theoretical  studies.  Moreover,  noblesse  oblige,  one  can  not  limit  one's  self  in  a 
superior  school  to  the  examination,  pure  and  simple,  of  raw  materials  and  commer- 
cial products.    And  then,  from  merely  practical  considerations,  one  must  teach  the 
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pnpils  in  the  second  nnd  tliird  offices  the  chomiral  compositions  of  the  leading  snb- 
HCaiirros,  tho  iihysical  conditions  under  which  they  arc  produced,  and  the  mechanical 
principleft  employed  in  their  various  traiisfonnations.  Tho  merchant  of  to-day,  like 
the  nKinuraciurcr.  must  berumo  acquainted  with  t)io  scicntilic  methods  which  clear 
his  Judgment,  develop  his  iutelliji^cnce.  and  pn-pare  hiui  linally  to  discover  adulU-ra- 
tioiU  either  in  raw  ]nut(>rial.s  or  uianul*acture<l  products.  This  scientific  part  of  the 
inNtruetiou  of  thi;  Hi-hool  is  recuibrred  in  tho  third  ofiico  hy  the  commercial  and 
industrial  visits  made  every  Thursday  to  tho  et^taldishmcnts  of  Taris  and  its  envi- 
rons, as  well  a:s  by  tJie  annual  trip  to  the  north  of  France  and  Bel<;ium,  where  all  tho 
leading  iudiistrics  arc  studied,  under  tho  experienced  guidance  of  the  director. 

ConchiHwu. — To  detennino  upon  tho  dillVrcnt  courses  of  bhidy,  to  arrange  the  pro- 
^unime:4  of  thcso  ^tudicH.  to  inqirove  them  without  ccnsin<;  hy  watching  over  their 
inti'IIi;;cnt  di'velopnient  in  tho  classes,  by  choosing  skilled  jiroVessors  a^hipt^id  to  tho 
methods  of  instruction,  and  by  niaintainin<;  with  a  firm  hand  tho  necessary  disci- 
pline in  every  diretrtitui ;  all  this  is  without  doubt  important.  But  this  alone  would 
bo  insiitiicient  to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  ComnitTce  and  topreflerro 
tho  ancient  traditions  of  the  eiort  of  a  school  which  we  have  been  disc^ossing.  Fol- 
lowing a  more  elevated  purpose  than  even  this,  the  object  of  this  school  has  always 
been  not  merely  tlio  creation  of  a  scientific  body  of  commercial  instruction,  but  that 
of  an  economic'education  based  upon  moral  principles.  ''Get  rich  '*  is  a  motto  which 
need')  numerous  corrections.  A  merchant  must  bo  twice  lionest — honest  as  a  citizen, 
and  honest  by  ]»rofession.  If  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  the  world  than  to  get 
money,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  lose  that  which  one  has  gained  without  labor. 
Kortun<*B  which  grow  too  rapidly  disap]>oar  of  themselves.  Those  which  are  tho 
result  of  patient  labor  and  honesty  are  less  exposed  to  adversity,  becanse  their  pos- 
sessors, moro  prudent,  guard  theni  more  carefully  from  danger. 

Wo  find  tho  motto  or  this  school  summed  nj)  tu  the  simple  words:  '*Be  good,  bo 
laborious,  bo  })crsi'V(.>rin;Lr,"  pronounced  by  Bl.  Gustavo  Ivoy,  then  president  of  tho 
chamber  of  conimer<'e,  on  an  occasion  of  distributing  tho  prizes  of  the  school. 

**I*erscveraiue,"  ho  added,  *'is  indispensable  to  him  who  wishes  to  advance.  Set 
before  yourself  ii  clear,  wrll-delined  end ;  let  nothing  turn  you  from  it.  Be  honest; 
bo  led  on  every  orcasion  by  that  inward  light  which  is  called  *  conscience.*  Consult 
it,  and  whru  you  ask  it,  if  it  hesitates,  abstain.  For  in  all  which  is  right,  loyal,  and 
honest  it  will  never,  believe  mc,  show  any  hesitation.  In  regulating  your  lives  in 
this  way  you  will  tind  your  reward  in  the  confidence,  tho  consideration,  and  the 
credit  which  you  will  inspire.  A  merchant  should  bo  honest  from  calculation,  if  not 
from  the  B<'nsi.i  of  duty." 

To  theso  counsels  full  of  wisdom,  to  thoso  wnrds  marked  with  the  seal  of  experi- 
ence, M.  <Jn*lb"y,  din-etor  of  tho  school,  added  the  following: 

**Acon«liiion'essentialto8uccessin  business,  I  donotfear  to  say  it,  is  ambition.  The 
merchant  or  tho  manufacturer  who  desires  only  a  modest  Hul>sisten<'c  lacks  energy — 
lacks  tho  /Ljreat  liro  necessary  to  success.  In  this  ago  of  steam  and  electricity  there  is  no 
place  fi»rtLein<lolent.  Surress  is  for  thoso  who,  to  thetwo  essential  r|ua]ities  of  order 
and  i'<-«»nomy,  add  the  love  of  labor  and  the  firm  resolution  to  succeed.''  And  he 
added,  in  words  not  less  excellent,  **  I  would  warn  you  against  a  fault  unhappily  too 
common  with  young  ]ieoplo  who  aro  just  starting  o!it  in  life.  Many  people  have 
what  1  should  call  a  *  dericar  character;  they  arrive  in  the  morning  at  their  labor, 
do  exactly  that  whi«h  they  aro  directed  to  do.  and  wait  patiently  for  that  which 
they  call  tho  hour  of  *  liberty'  when  evening  conies.  For  these  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  Kinress;  they  will  remain  employees  throughout  their  livrs.  Tho  employeo  who 
wislirs  to  succeed  must  devote  himself  without  ceasing  \o  tho  affairs  which  are 
intrusted  to  him;  he.  must  treat  them  as  his  own;  ho  must  go  before  tho  hour  of 
beginning  v.ork,  and  finish  up  in  tho  evening  that  which  ho  has  n(»t  been  able  to  do 
ill  tbu  daytime.  'J'his  sort  of  a  man  is  sure  to  suec<>ed  if  he  adds  to  theso  (jnalities 
ordrr  and  eronomy." 

Cinininnr  ohl'njr  is,  then,  the  motto  of  this  si-hool.  Honesty  is  a  real  force,  like 
onler,  eronomy.  an<l  ]H'rsevering  labor. 

Tho  eomnirrre  of  Frame  can  only  increase  by  tho  study  and  practice  of  probity, 
anrl  it  is  tlirougli  such  a  srhool  as  this  that  such' ideas  wilTpass  into  commercial  life, 
and  that  an  rxjierimcntal  demonstration  will  be  mado  that  probity  is  synonymous 
with  skill  and  success. 

To  snm  up  tho  rharactcristics  of  tho  Superior  School  of  Commeno:  It  has  based 
commercial  instruction  upcm  solid  scientific  instruction.  From  this  point  of  view 
th<j  ])rogrammes  of  this  school  are  tho  most  complete  of  any  which  wo  have  had  the 
]deasuro  of  siMdng.  A  great  part  of  tho  probh«m  of  commercial  instruction  appears, 
then,  to  us  to  have  been  solved  at  tlie  Su]»erior  School  of  CoTumerco  at  Paris,  which 
has  had  the  honor  of  training,  since  its  foundation,  more  than  (i.«>.>()  financiers,  man- 
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ufaotnrerB,  snperior  omployeos,  etc.,  Bcattx^red  throu^liout  all  tlio  conntrios  of  tbo 
world,  and  among  whom  wo  could  namo  a  large  number  of  eminent  men  in  various 
departments. 

VIII.— The  Alimni  Association  of  the  Si:perior  School  of  Commerce. 

Origin. — Various  graduates  of  tbo  Superior  School  of  Commerce  have  attempted 
from  time  to  timo  to  create  an  association  among  tbo  alumni  of  this  ancient  school. 
But  it  "was  very  difticnlt  to  reknit  the  broken-tbreads  among  the  members  of  so  many 
generations  wno  bad  experienced  so  many  different  fortunes,  and  were  scattered, 
since  the  foundation  of  tbo  school  in  1820,  thonghout  tbo  entire  commercial  world. 

In  1872,  a  year  which  witnessed  tbo  rise  of  an  extremely  favorable  movement  to 
schools  of  coninierco,  the  students  of  the  third  office  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a 
society.  Guided  by  certain  former  graduates,  among  whom  was  the  eminent  econ- 
omist, Joseph  Garnier,  and  aided  by  tbo  counsel  of  their  first  president,  M.  Paul 
Lafitte,  they  succeeded  in  creating  a  society,  the  utility  of  whose  work  we  are  just 
beginning  to  appreciate. 

Sen'ices  and  progress. — Tlie  association,  founded  by  17  members,  includes  to-day 
moro  than  650  members.     The  following  table  shows  tbo  annual  increaso : 


Tear. 


1872. 

1874. 
1875. 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 


The  original  association  has  not  undergone  any  notable  change,  but  each  year  has 
marked,  ro  to  speak,  a  stage  in  tbo  moraidovelopmont  of  the  society.  The  purpose 
of  tbo  union  is :  First,  to  cultivate  the  friendly  relations  formed  at  the  school ;  second, 
to  utilize  the  relations  thus  created  for  tbo  development  of  commerce  and  industry; 
third,  to  aid  foiinrr  pupils  by  a^ssisting  them  after  graduation  and  facilitating  their 
finding  of  positions;  fourth,  to  assist  unfortunate  comrades.  The  former  pupils  of 
the  school  and  i)upils  in  the  third  ofHro  may  bo  members  of  tbo  union.  The  annual 
fee  is  10  francs ;  one  may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  at  one  timo  tbo  sum  of  100 
francs.     The  title  of  '*  Donor"  is  given  to  those  who  pay  200  francs  at  one  time. 

The  management  is  composed  of  twelve  graduate  members,  and  ono  member  from 
the  third  olbce.  It  regulates  tbo  disposition  of  the  funds,  decides  upon  requests  for 
assistance,  and  supervises  the  publications  of  the  society.  From  tbo  first  year  of  its 
organization  the  union  has  granted  an  annual  prize  in  political  economy  for  the  best 
pupil  in  each  subject. 

At  its  instigation  a  traveling  scholarship  was  founded  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  given  to  a  graduate  of  the  third  year. 

The  unicm  also  names  corresponding  members  at  important  ])oints  iu  various  parts 
of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  commercial  information.  These  corre- 
spondents also  servo  as  patrons  to  those  members  of  the  society  who  have  newly  como 
to  their  respective  places. 

In  1871)  a  quarterly  Bulletin  was  established,  wliicli  soon  became  very  prosperous, 
and  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  society  interesting  papers  upon  economic  subjects, 
as  well  as  upon  facts  relating  to  the  society.  This  publication  has  recently  become 
a  monthly.  The  society  has  published,  besides,  a  yearbook  since  it  was  founded. 
By  the  publication  of  its  Bulletin  tbo  union  has  established  connections  with  various 
learned  and  commercial  societies,  notably  the  Geographical  Society,  tbo  Society  of 
Geographical  Commerce  at  Paris,  the  Scientific  Society  of  France,  the  Alumni  Society 
of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Metiers. 

The  banquet,  established  at  the  beginning  of  tbo  society,  assembles  each  year  tbo 
most  devoted  members  of  the  union.  In  1882  its  ]>residcnt,  N.  Detre,  invited  tbo 
presidents  of  similar  societies  in  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Havre,  founded  upon  the  model 
of  that  of  Paris,  to  take  part  in  the  annual  banquet  of  the  union  in  Paris,  or  to  send 
delegates.  It  was  decided  at  this  banquet  to  organize  a  syndicate  of  the  .ilumni 
society  of  tbo  superior  schools  of  commerce  in  France,  which  furnishes  a  new  proof 
that  there  is  utility  beyond  the  commercial  in  such  societies. 

The  presidency  of  the  syn<licate  of  the  alumni  society  is  vested  in  the  president  of 
the  Paris  union.  It  was  in  this  double  capacity  that  M.  Deligny  submitted  in  March, 
1884,  the  demand  for  a  new  syndical  grouping.    Accompanied  by  M.  Pathier,  a 
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former  prcHidciit,  aud  M.  Rcn6  Lo  Roy,  vice-president  of  the  uuioD,  M.  Deligny  was 
called  to  testify  1>efore  a  parliamentary  investigating  committee,  consisting  of  forty- 
four  members.  Ho  insisted  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  to  commercial 
instruction  equal  advantages  to  those  govc*mraental  schools  \>'hich  aro  ondowed  by 
the  Government. 

Representations  were  also  made  to  the  ministry  of  mnrino  to  obtain  traveling 
scholarships  under  the  same  conditions  as  tho  society  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merco  and  industry,  and  M.  Deligny  received  a  formal  promise  that  tho  State  wonid 
subscribe  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  should  be  subscribed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
societies  interested. 

In  February,  1885,  M.  Rouvier,  minister  of  commerce,  accepted  the  presidency  of 
tho  banquet  of  the  union,  and  promised  his  high  assistance  to  the  various  purposes 
pursued  by  tho  syndicate. 

Among  the  numerous  evidences  of  the  activity  of  this  alumni  society  we  cito  further 
tho  foundation  of  tho  Conference  Adolph  Blanqui,  a  society  for  commercial  and 
industrial  study,  whose  puri>oso  is  to  develop  among  the  future  graduates  thetaste 
for  further  study  and  tho  verbal  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry. 

The  tribunal  of  Paris,  appreciating  the  good  purpose  of  tho  Conference  Blanqui, 
entered  it  a  place  of  meeting,  which  the  alumni  society  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  conference. 

Faithful  to  its  purpose  and  full  of  solicitude  for  its  members,  the  society  assists 
them,  aids  them  either  in  their  search  for  positions  or  in  their  commercial  careers,  by 
means  of  tho  numerous  relations  which  aro  maintained  through  tho  various  reunions, 
by  the  publication  of  its  Annual  and  by  iti  Bulletin,  and,  finally,  if  misfortune  over- 
takes one  of  its  members  the  society  is  always  on  hand.  Moreover,  tho  last  word  in 
regard  to  this  brotherly  side  of  the  society  has  not  been  said.  M.  Deligny  proposed 
the  organization  of  a  circle  which  should  increase  still  more  tho  development  of 
friendly  and  commercial  relations,  and  M.  Detre  then  i>roposed  more  material  reun- 
ions for  the  same  purpose. 

The  publication  of  the  Bulletin,  as  stated  above,  has  just  become  a  monthly. 
Finally,  we  may  say  that  M.  Ren6  Le  Roy,  tho  present  president  of  the  society,  has 
submitted  to  tho  management  a  scheme  already  carried  out  in  part — to  form  a  sort  of 
boneiit  treasury  in  favor  of  comrades  who  arc-momentarily  embarrassed  in  their  busi- 
ness affairs. 

2.-THE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  STUDIES  DT  PARIS. 

I. — History  of  the  Fouxdatiox  of  thk  School  and  its  Subsequent 

Development. 

The  iirst  idea  of  tho  creation  of  this  school  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Paris  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  as  early  as  186G  took  up  tho  question  of  organizing  an  estab- 
lishment of  higher  commercial  instruction,  complementary  to  its  higher  primary 
institution  in  the  Avenue  Trudaino.  In  l.*<t)7  the  death  of  Mr.  Gervais,  of  Caen,  pro- 
prietor and  director  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce,  turned  tho  attention  of  tho 
chamber  from  tho  idea  of  establishing  a  school,  and  fixed  it  iipon  tho  purchase  of  an 
establishment  which  already  enjoyed  a  universal  reputation,  and  which  had  become 
a  successful  business  enterprise  in  tho  hands  of  its  director. 

We  have  described  in  the  preceding  pages  how  the  Chamber  of  Commerco  got 
possession  of  tho  old  school  of  Adolph  Blanqui,  and  with  what  satisfactory  results. 

Tho  idea  of  establishing  a  so-called  "school  of  higher  commercial  studies''  was, 
however,  simply  put  off  by  this  move  and  not  abandoned.  It  was  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration under  tho  presidency  of  M.  Ilouette,  then  under  that  of  Guibal,  but  it  was 
under  tho  presidency  of  M.  Gustavo  Roy  that  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  under- 
took to  solve  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  so  costly  and  important  a  foundation. 

Wo  owe  it  to  historical  truth  to  say  that  the  project  of  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  only  a  feeble  response  from  ])nblic  opinion,  a  thing  which  should  not  be  an 
occasion  of  surprise,  considering  tho  general  feeling  in  respect  to  everything  con- 
cerning commercial  studies,  and  the  marked  indifference  which  our  Governments, 
imbued  with  tho  old  university  spirit,  have  showed  down  to  the  very  present  in 
regard  to  commercial  instruction.  Through  a  learned  society,  tho  Oriental  Athe- 
neum  of  Paris,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  this  question  in  1875, 
starting  from  tho  principle  that  the  business  relations  of  nations  aro  developed  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  their  intellectual  level.  This  society  in  the 
provincial  session  at  St.  flteinno  discussed  tho  creation  in  Franco  of  an  institution  of 
liigher  commercial  studies.  Besides  this  tho  National  Society  in  Lyons,  sharing  in 
the  same  view,  resolved  to  examine  this  question  from  all  aspects  by  examining  as 
fiilly  as  possible  into  tho  details  of  its  execution.  It  even  nauiod  a  special  commis- 
sion for  tho  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  sot  of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  eminent  men 
at  hojuo  and  abroad. 
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Without  cnioriug  into  further  details,  wo  mu8t  limit  onrsolves  to  calliug  attention 
to  tho  general  tenor  of  the  discussion  in  the  Oriental  Athcneum  of  Paris,  and  to  cer- 
tain interesting  points  raised  by  tho  commission  of  inquiry. 

After  having  expressed  the  view  that  a  superior  institute  of  commerce  ought  to  be 
founded  in  Frauce  for  tho  purpose  of  offering  to  tho  graduates  of  tho  commercial 
schools,  to  the  consulate  cadets,  and  also  to  other  young  people  of  adequate  prelimi- 
nary education,  the  complementary  knowledge  necessary  to  create  and  consolidate 
new  relations  with  foreign  merchants,  the  Oriental  Athcneum  defined  moro  especially 
the  following  as  tho  necessary  complement  to  these  studies: 

First,  comparative  legislation  of  ditferent  nations;  second,  instruction  in  the  Ian- 
uages  most  used  in  tho  great  commercial  centers  of  Asia,  India,  China,  and  Japan; 
'  ird,  courses  of  philosophy  and  aesthetics  as  applied  to  commerce,  showing  tho  influ- 
ence of  commerce  upon  tho  civilization,  the  ideas,  manners,  and  power  of  a  country, 
and  intended  to  develop  in  tho  students  those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which 
are  capable  of  dignifying  tho  professional  merchant. 

The  Oriental  Atheneum  demanded  in  addition  a  course  in  tho  history  of  commerco 
among  all  peoples,  ancient  and  modern ;  a  complementary  course  in  geography,  com- 
prising agricultural,  industrial,  mineral,  and  commercial  statistics  of  all  countries; 
a  study  of  tho  present  treaties  of  commerce ;  a  complete  study  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation on  land  and  water,  as  also  of  all  the  means  of  correspondence,  such  as  the 
post,  telegraph,  etc.  It  also  raised  tho  question  whether  one  could  not  insist  that 
the  Government  should  demand  of  candidates  for  consulships  the  diploma  of  the 
Superior  Institute  of  Commerce.  Finally  it  raised  the  question  whether  this  insti- 
tution ought  to  be  organized  like  the  Central  School  of  Paris,  which  takes  its  pupils 
throughout  the  entire  day,  or  whether  it  would  not  bo  better  if  the  pupils  were 
obliged  to  be  present  only  at  xiarticular  courses,  as  in  tho  faculties  of  law  and  medi- 
cine. Also  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  controlling  and  stimulating  the  work 
of  the  pupils:  how  long  the  course  should  be;  whether  the  minimum  ago  for  admis- 
sion should  be  fixed  at  18;  whether  the  students  provided  with  a  diploma  at  the 
Superior  School  should  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  whether  the  degreo 
of  bachelor  should  be  accented  from  those  pupils  not  provided  with  such  a  diploma; 
what  city  of  France  would  bo  best  adapted  for  the  location  of  such  a  school;  what 
capital  would  be  required ;  from  what  source  it  could  be  drawn,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand  tho  National  Society  of  Education  at  Lyous  x>roposed  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

First,  whether  an  institute  of  higher  commercial  studies  would  be  a  useful  and 
timely  complement  to  the  superior  schools  of  commerce;  second,  whether  this  insti- 
tution could  assist  in  com])leting  the  instruction  of  consulate  cadets  and  commer- 
cial agents  attached  to  diplomatic  missions;  third,  whether  tho  institution  should 
be  founded  on  tho  principle  of  freedom  of  superior  instruction,  or  whether  they 
should  demand  that  the  State  should  establish  it,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  adopt  tho  mixed  system,  in  which  the  State  should  come  to  tho  aid  of  private 
initiative.  This  society  closed  its  re])ort  by  expressing  the  following  view:  ''The 
National  Society  of  Education  at  Lyous  having  heard  tho  report  of  the  commission 
upon  tho  proposal  to  found  in  France  an  institute  of  higher  commercial  studies, 
believing  that  this  new  organ  of  instruction  would  form  a  happy  and  even  necessary 
com]>lenient  to  the  actual  organization  of  superior  schools  of  commerce;  considering 
further  that  it  would  contribute  powerfully  to  enlarge,  elevate,  and  dignify  tho 
respective  commercial  and  acbninistrative  callings;  considering  that  tho  principle 
of  tho  plan  is  not  denied  and  that  its  timeliness  is  sufficiently  well  established  by 
the  facts  ])roduced  in  the  report,  and  that  its  realization  is  not  bevond  the  efforts  of 
private  initiative,  hereby  adopts  tho  report  of  the  commission,  and  charges  its  presi- 
dent with  communicating  tho  same  to  each  of  tho  chambers  of  commeroe  in  Paris, 
Lyons,  ;ind  Marseilles,  with  the  request  to  consult  upon  tho  means  of  insuring  the 
execution  of  the  project." 

The  discussion  of  the  various  points  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Oriental  Athe- 
neum of  Paris  and  those  of  tho  National  Society'of  Education  at  Lyons,  each  one  of 
which  threw  some  light  upon  the  question,  would  show  it  to  be  very  complex. 
Everything  ^oes  to  show  that  the  view  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  St.  £tienne ;  the 
list  of  questions  which  wore  prepared;  the  final  report  upon  tho  answers  obtained 
to  tho  questions,  and  tho  monograph  by  M.  L.  Desgrands,  of  Lyons,  upon  the  same 
question,  have  contributed  to  persuade  the  chamber  of  Paris  to  take  tno  initiative 
in  the  agitation  and  to  put  in  execution  with  its  own  resources  a  project  which  it 
had  considered  for  so  long  a  time. 

FOUNDATION   OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  8th  of  May  and  tho  24th  of  July,  1878,  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce  sketched  out  the  plan  of  the  School  for  lligher  Commercial  Studios, 
and  decided  upon  tho  underlying  principles.    Shortly  after  the  chamber  named  a 
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commlBsion  composed  of  Messrs.  Jactinca  Siegfried,  rocillon,  and  Miebnu,  for  the 
pnr|)ose  of  preparing  jilans  of  const riK'tioii  for  tbo  school,  and  \rhat  "was  still  more 
im]>ortant,  its  programme  of  studies,  a  fnuctio:i  which  could  not  havo  been  confided 
to  more  c<>m])otent  men. 

On  the  17tli  of  May,  1880,  a  docrco  authorized  tbo  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  borrow 
tho  necessary  money  for  the  construction  of  tbo  school.  Finally,  tbo  inauguration 
of  the  new  cstabllshmont  took  place  on  tho  4tb  of  December,  1881 ,  in  the  great  amphi- 
theater of  tho  school  under  tbo  i>re.sidency  of  M.  fiustave  Roy,  president  of  the  Paris 
Cbamber  of  Commerce.  Tbero  were  also  present  Messrs.  L^-on  Say,  president  of  tho 
Senate;  Rouvier,  minister  of  commeree  and  of  tbo  colonies,  and  Allain  Tar^je,  miu- 
ist^jr  of  finances ;  and  tho  whole  Paris  Cbamber  of  Commerce,  justly  proud  oi  having 
expended  over  two  millions  with  a  liberal  hand  in  constructing  a  scbool  of  com- 
merce, th<^  most  beautiful,  tho  most  Hi>aeiou8,  tbo  best  arranged  possible;  for  which 
school  its  members  Avere  bappy  to  <lo  tbo  honors  to  the  parliamentary,  administra- 
tive, in<lnstrial,  and  commercial  interest  of  the  country. 

Vm'iujHC  of  the  school, — Tbo  Paris  Cbamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  certain,  had  no  inten- 
tion \o  create  a  c(mii>etitor  to  its  own  Superior  Scbool  of  Commerce  in  rue  Amclot, 
but  d«'^ire5l  to  found  an  establishment  of  aiioth«?r  type,  a  sort  of  faculty  or  eentral 
school  of  commeree,  to  which,  as  M.  Gustavo  j^oy  said  on  the  day  of  inauguration, 
the  purpose  was  to  attract  young  men  of  family  who  bad  completed  their  classical 
studies.  Wo  iind,  moreover,  that  tbo  purpose  of  tbo  foundation  of  this  scbool  is 
well  defined  by  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  itself  in  the  report  which  it  presented  on 
tho  15tb  of  February,  1879,  to  tbo  ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  in 
which  it  expressed  itself  on  this  point  as  follows: 

''TJie  school  is  destined,  in  tho  thought  of  tho  chamber,  to  give  supplementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  tbo  bourgeoisie,  who  pr*>po8e  upon  completing  the 
college  to  take  up  a  commercial  career.  The  puri)oso  of  tho  chamber  is  to  give  to 
such  young  men  the  practical  notions  of  the  means  by  which  order  and  clearness  are 
brought  into  the  commercial  world,  whose  general  mechanism  will  have  been 
ox]>laiued  to  them  Iteforehand,  and  to  impress  a  lofty  character  upon  that  instractiou 
which  comprehends  those  modem  sciences  underlying  the  necessities  of  international 
commerce.'*'  According  to  tbo  same  report  the  chamber  proposed  to  organize  an 
establisbment  capable  of  caring  for  from  250  to  500  pupils.  Tho  first  of  these  figures 
would  permit  it  to  cover  its  expenses  at  the  price  of  1,000  francs  a  year  per  pupil; 
tho  second  would  assure  it  tho  necessary  supulementary  resources  for  new  growth, 
and  would  furnish  it  an  excess  of  receipts*  wbich  could  be  devoted  to  further  improve- 
ments. 

According  to  theso  anticipations,  a  little  optimistic,  tho  necessary  grounds  for  the 
constnietion  of  tho  school  were  estimated  to  bo  about  5,000  square  meters. 

JSittiaiion  of  ihc  school, — Tho  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  is  situated  at 
108  Boulevard  Malesberbes,  and  occupies  a  site  containing  5,910.1)9  meters,  which  tho 
cbamber  purchased  at  the  price  of  517,000  francs.  Apropos  of  this  action  and  in 
re8}Huise  to  certain  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  tno  wasteful  extravagance 
of  tlio  chamber  in  the  purchase  of  such  expensive  grounds,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
ac<|uisition  of  this  site  was  not  by  any  means  in  itself  :i  ba<l  stroke  of  business,  for 
at  the  present  hour  it  is  worth  at  least  three  times  that  sum,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tliat  in  fifty  years,  the  epoch  at  which  the  money  borrowed  must  be 
repaid,  the  site  will  be  worth  at  least  2,000,000  francs.  It  will  beVufbcient,  then,  for 
tho  school  to  cover  its  expenses  during  this  i)criod,  for  the  chamber  to  have  profited 
finally  to  tho  amount  of  two  millions  on  this  operation,  .and  for  its  generous  action 
to  be  eonvcrtod  into  a  proiitable  stroke  of  business.  This  view  is  correct,  in  our 
opinion. 

Tho  magnificent  buildings  of  the  school,  tho  construction  of  which  was  open  to 
general  competition,  embrace,  besides  the  rooms  of  administration,  tho  dwellings 
of  tho  director,  of  the  instructors  of  studies,  etc..  2  grand  amphitheaters,  r2  study 
balls  or  oHices,  10  examination  balls,  the  museum  of  products,  the  laboratory,  tho 
library,  business  hall,  a  largo  refectory  for  300  ))ui)ils,  21  spacious  and  well-ventil- 
atetl  t'bambers  for  resident  students,  a  ball  for  sports,  largo  courts,  etc. 

Ihrelopmrni  of  the  school. — The  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies  was  opened 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1881.  The  increase  in  tbo  number  of  students  may  be  seen 
fnun  the  following  table: 
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This  table  indicates  a  steady  growth,  which  will  certainly  increase,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  preparatory  division,  a  creation  somewhat  in  contradiction,  it 
is  true,  with  the  title  of  the  school,  but  which  will  certainly  be  favorable  to  an 
increase  of  attendance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nninbcr  -of  foreigners  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  attendance.  There  may  bo  dillercut  opinions  upon  this  subject.  We 
believe  that  the  presence  of  foreign  pupils  in  the  Frcnrh  School  of  Commerce,  while 
it  shows  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  extended  beyond  our  frontiers,  is  also  a 
condition  peculiarly  favorable  to  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 

The  pupils  for  the  school  year  1885-86  were  classified  as  follows:  Preparatory,  15; 
first  year,  67 ;  second  year,  46. 

Finally,  the  number  of  the  pupils  at  the  superior  school  of  Rue  Amelot,  not  having 
been  affected  by  iho  creation  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  at  least  to 
the  extent  which  one  might  have  feared,  we  conclude  that  a  real  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  development  of  our  higher  commercial  instruction,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  hindered  from  having  no  place  in  the  only  superior  school  which 
the  capital  of  France  possessed.  In  order  to  judge  wisely  of  things  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  high  point  of  view,  and  this  is  what  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
done  in  showing  itself  resolved  to  waH  patiently  for  the  definite  resnlt-s  which  it 
pursues  and  which  will  be  the  work  of  time  and  of  Btea<ly  eflbrt,  and  of  the  growth 
of  ideas. 

II.—SciiOLARSiiiPS— Government  of  the  School, 

Besides  those  young  people  of  family,  who,  having  completed  their  studies,  enter 
upon  active  work,  preferring  labor  to  idleness,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  desired  to 
see  in  this  school  also  those  who,  less  favored  by  fortune,  have  the  intelligence, 
conrage,  and  the  will  to  advance.  It  is  certain  that  the  mixture  of  these  two  ele- 
ments and  the  good  fellowship  that  is  the  consequence  of  intercourse  between  the 
classes,  have  always  produced  the  best  results. 

Scholarships  and  semischolarships  have  consequently  been  asked  for  and  obtained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  school.  The  founders  are  numerous.  The  ministry  of 
commerce  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  established  ten  each ;  one  or  luoro 
each  have  been  founded  by  the  following:  LeConseil  Municipal de  Paris,  la  Banqno 
de  France,  le  Credit  Foncier,  le  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  la  Soci^t^  G<?n<Srale,  le  Credit 
Lyonnais,  le  Credit  Industriel  et  Commercial,  la  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Agents  de 
change,  I'Union  des  Banquiers  do  Paris  ot  do  la  Province,  la  Compagnie G6a6rale  des 
Omnibus, la Compagnio  Transatlantiquo,  la  Compagniodu  Gaz,loGouvernemcut  dela 
Gua<lelonpe,  le  Ddpartement  de  la  Seine-lnf6rieure,  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de 
Phillipoville,  MM.  Gustavo  Roy,  Dietz-Monuin,  A.  Poirier,  Jacques  Siegfried,  Ch. 
Noi'l,  Fould,  Lebaudy,  Coust6,  Honette,  Pestel,  and  finally,  the  banking  house  of  the 
Rothschild  brothers  and  Madame  Menier,  who  have  given  the  capital  for  a  pcrx>etual 
scholarship,  producing  a  yearly  income  of  1,000  francs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tJie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Phillipeville  estab- 
lished a  scholarship.  This  is  an  example  which  we  are  happy  to  mention  in  this 
place.  We  wish  that  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  would  understand  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  encourage  and  assist  commercial  instruction  by  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships in  the  existing  schools  of  commerce,  while  waiting  for  that  which  would  bo 
preferable,  namely,  the  establishment  of  new  schools  of  commerce  in  their  own  cities. 

The  various  kinds  of  scholarships. — The  school  grants  official  scholarships,  private 
scholarships,  and  remissions  of  tuition.  The  official  scholarships  granted  by  the 
State  and  the  city  of  Paris,  are  so-called  external  scolarships,  open  to  general  com- 
petition for  those  young  people  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  price  of  board. 
The  prize  scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  founderstothe  candidates  they  designate. 
The  remissions  of  tuition  are  granted  by  the  administrators  of  the  school ;  they  vary 
from  250  to  500  francs. 

The  price  of  board  at  the  school,  including  tuition,  is  2,800  francs  for  the  resident 
students;  l,300forthe8o-called**  half-residents'*  or  day  pupils.  Every  pupil  wholias 
obtained  an  external  sholarship  can  become  a  resident  pupil  by  the  payment  of  1,800 
francs.  Every  pupil  who  has  obtained  a  remission  of  500  francs  can  become  a  resi- 
dent pupil  by  the  payment  of  2,300  francs,  or  aday  pupil  by  the  paymentof  800  francs. 
Every  pupil  who  has  obtained  a  remission  of  250  francs  can  become  a  resident  pupil 
by  the  y)aymcut  of  2,550  francs,  or  can  pursue  the  studies  as  a  day  pupil  by  the  pay- 
ment of  1,050  francs. 

Govcrnvicut  or  city  scholarships, — Those  young  men,  whether  bachelors,  i.  e.,  gradu- 
ates of  lycees,  or  not,  who  desire  to  obtain  a  Government  or  city  scholarship,  are 
compelled  to  enter  into  competition.  The  candidates  must  be  of  French  birth,  and 
have  completed  their  sixteenth  year  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Candidates  for 
the  scholarships  of  the  city  of  Paris  must  bo  residents  of  Paris.  Five  Government 
scholarships  are  x^ut  up  each  year  for  competition.     A  notice  inserted  in  the  official 
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Jonmal  inrlirates  tlio  «1ate  of  the  written  examination,  and  is  held  at  the  following 
cities:  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toaloiise,  Bordeaax,  Konen,  Lille,  Nantea,  Nancy, 
and  Dijon. 

J'acatiom. — The  vacation  comprises  aboat  three  months  each  year,  from  the  lat 
day  of  AagiLst  to  the  Ist  day  of  November.  The  x>roparatory  class  begins  a  month 
sooner. 

Work  during  racalions. — Daring  vacations  the  pupils  must  prepare,  according  to  s 
plan  issoed  by  the  school,  a  paper  which  represents  at  least  a  month*s  work,  amounting 
to  eight  hours  a  day.  This  paper  must  be  prepared  from  a  point  of  view  essentially 
commercial;  technology,  the  description  of  machined,  must  have  only  a  secondary 
plafc. 

Those  papers  are  considered  the  best  which  indicate  the  sources  from  which  the 
information  is  drawn;  the  geographical  situation  of  the  establishments  visited;  the 
names  of  the  persons  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed,  and  those  which  give 
at  the  same  time  the  figures  relating  to  production,  consumption,  importation,  and 
exportation  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  manufactured  products  studied. 

Organization  of  the  school. — The  si-hool  receives  resident  and  day  pupils;  foreigners 
are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  natives.  The  course  is  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November;  the  length  of  the  course,  which,  like  that  of  schools  at 
Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  has  been  two  years  up  to  the  present,  will  shortly 
be  extended  to  three  years.  Beginning  with  the  3<l  of  November,  1885,  a  prepara- 
tory class  was  openecl  for  those  pui»ils  who  wished  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter 
the' first  year  of  the  course. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  wo  approve  of  this  feature,  which  we  have 
already  praised  in  various  connections  in  discussing  the  schools  of  Havre  and  Bor- 
deaux. So  long  as  commercial  instruction  is  not  systematically  organized  into 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools,  the  higher  schools  will  have  an  interest  in 
organizing  in  connection  with  them.^elves  such  prejiaratory  cbisses  as  will  insure  for 
theui  well-prepared  pupils.  Such  a  class  has  long  been  tk  feature  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

The  cost  of  board  and  tuition  has  been  fixed  as  follows:  For  the  preparatory  year 
the  price  for  day  pupils  is  1,000  francs,  plus  300  francs  for  lunch,  which  is  obligatory; 
the  price  for  resident  pupils  is  2.200  francs.  In  the  regular  course,  both  in  toe  first 
and  second  year,  the  price  for  day  ])upils  is  the  same  as  in  the  preparatory  class; 
that  for  resident  pupils  is  2,800  francs.  The  incidental  co<%ts  for  both  classes  of  pupils 
amount  to  about  12C)  francs  a  year;  these  are  necessary  expenditures,  even  for  those 
pupils  holding  scholarships.  ' 

III.— iNSTicrcTiox,  Division  of  tiik  Cukriculum,  DisTiiinuTiON  of  tue  Hours. 

lustruclio)}. — The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  desires  that  the  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Hijjher  Commercial  Studies  should  respond  to  the  needs  of  modem  bnsi- 
ncsH,  which  demand  of  the  merchant  a  very  extensive  pre])aration  as  well  as  an  edu- 
cati(m  capabb^  of  developing  in  him  a  feeling  of  the  elevated  rule  devolving  upon 
comiiierce  m  the  upward  movement  of  civilization  and  progress.  ''It  has  seemed  to 
us,"  said  M.  Gustave  Koy,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
his  inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  '*  that  commercial  instruction 
must  be  advanced  in  ]troportioii  as  science  advances.  That  is  why  wo  have  founded 
the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies.  For  too  long  a  time  in  France  commerce 
has  been  considered  as  an  inferior  career;  it  is  time  to  ])rote8t  against  this  idea,  and 
to  show  that  the  \'\)cations  of  merchants  and  bankers  demand  as  much  intelligence 
as  any  other.  It  is  time  for  ns  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  youth  those  truths 
which  the  jirovious  <ourso  of  their  education  has  concealed  froin  them.  We  have 
the  faith ;  wo  shall  have  the  x^atience.  Just  and  fruitful  ideas  make  way  slowly  but 
surely.  For  our  i)art,  as  the  advanc'o  guards  of  the  commerce  of  Paris,  in  which  the 
commercial  and  iinancial  life  of  France  is  centralized,  let  us  study  its  want«  and 
]>n'])an)  its  future.  Wo  have  Icanicd  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  politics  to  have  no 
fear  of  liberty,  and  it  is  in  these  ideas  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  asks  its  pro- 
fosfuu's  to  train  the  youth." 

It  is  worth  while  quoting  these  words  of  an  experienced  man,  expressing  his  own 
opinion  and  that  of  the  chamber  over  which  ho  presided,  upon  a  creation  which  had 
cost  enormous  sacrifires.  In  this  case  words  did  not  precede  acts;  they  followed 
them.  The  capital  of  France,  endowed  with  a  new  an<l  snperior  school,  may  now 
say  to  its  friends  that  ''the  economic  education  of  their  children  need  never  again 
be  i;:nore<l  in  the  dillicult  8trng«;lo  which  they  must  sustain.  This  education  is  as 
essential  to  tho  deman<ls  of  modern  commerce  as  military  education  is  to  that  of  war. 
Wo  have  no  wish  that  you  should  bo  any  longer  deprived  of  this  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  schools  and  trainrd  professors.  Our  former  school  is  full;  here  is  a  still 
larger  one.     Fill  it!     Show  ns  that  wo  havo  not  outrun  the  public  demand." 
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We  empbjk'ize  tLe  poict  that  tb^  eliamb^r  of  couuu^rx^,  impncsi^l  \rith  tb<^ 
insuflSoiency  of  the  aervici'S  rrntlenHl  to  comiii«ir^  by  consols,  and  attribntine  lii^bUy 
this  insufficiency  to  their  lack  of  eoonomic  knoxrMg^,  has  openetl  in  th«  diKctuui 
of  the  consulate  carc-or  a  new  outlet  for  the  pupils  of  its  scbiH>ls,  We  find  tbese 
Tiews  squarely  announced  in  tho  report  of  M.  Gustavo  Koy  uiH>n  the  proj^ramnie  of 
studies  of  the  school.  **  The  chanil>er/*  he  said.  **  wishes  to  till  a  want  of  the  puldie 
administration  in  preparing;  youni;  men  who  shall  be  able  to  represent  Krauc^  in  ita 
consulates.**  It  is  vcr^'  certain  that  with  this  idea  the  instruction  of  the  new  school 
was  reenforced  by  new  courses  in  law  and  lopslation. 

rronramme  ofttuditf, — The  pro^n^mme  of  studios,  the  very  title  itself  given  to  the 
school,  shows  that  it  was  intendeil  to  Ih>  as  advanced  as  iuvssible.  The  rept^rt  of 
M.  Gustave  Koy  sketches  very  judiciously  its  ijreat  outlines.  At  every  ^toiut  in  the 
detaileil  examination  of  the  question  and  constitution  of  the  pn^^ranmie  itself  one  is 
forced  to  recognize  that  the  pit>gramiue  of  studies,  testetl  since  18:X)  in  the  Superior 
Si-hool  of  Commerce  and  recently  brtuight  up  to  the  level  of  ino^leni  knowletlge  and 
neetls  by  M.  Schvraeble,  aided  by  the  council  of  administration  of  the  sohi>ol,  Air- 
nisheu  at  almost  every  point  the  desiderata  of  an  advance^l  c'^urse.  It  was«  in  con* 
sequence,  this  latter  curriculum,  slightly  amendetl  and  strengthened  npon  the  side 
of  law  and  legislation,  which  was  adopted.  Withont  doubt,  as  M.  .lacques  Siegfk'ied 
advised  in  his  **  Memoir,"  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad  idea  for  the  committee  to 
have  studied  in  addition  the  ourrienla  of  the  schools  of  Antwerj>,  Lyons,  Havre,  and 
Marseilles,  but  for  lack  of  time  this  was  not  done. 

The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  Schoi>l  of  Higher  Commonnul  Studies  and  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris  instruct  in  ahnost  exactly  the  s;ime  sulijeeta.  It 
is  true  the  organization  of  the  two  establishments  is  ditlVrent.  and  each  one  has  its  own 
]>ar(icular  physiognomy  which  distinguishes  it.  lUit  that  which  concerns  the  publio 
chietly  is  results.  Emulation  has  resulted  (Yom  the  rivalry,  and  this  will  certainly 
be  a  benefit.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  at  that  time,  when  the  schools  of  commerce 
shall  be  organized  as  ]>arts  of  a  single  plan,  that  there  shall  be  establishetl  between 
the  pupils  of  these  schools  annual  competitions  unon  the  theory  ns  well  as  upi)U  the 
application  of  the  studies  to  the  purposes  intendeu,  competitioii  which  would  permit 
us  to  judge  of  the  methods  and  value  of  each  school  to  the  great  beuetlt  of  the  prt>gress 
of  economic  commercial  instruction.     But  we  shall  touch  upon  this  question  later. 

Preparatory  schools. — The  methoil  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commer- 
cial Studies  is  based  upon  oral  lessons  in  the  class  room  and  upon  subsequent  exam- 
inations relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  courses.  The  length  of  the  course,  as 
wc  have  said,  is  to-day  three  years.  Of  it,  one  year  is  the  preparatory  class,  and 
two  years  are  given  to  the  uonnal  or  higher  classes. 

The  programme  of  the  subjects  in  the  pn^paratory  division  is  llxed  by  that  of  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  of  the  normal  course  and  embraces  French,  elements  of  one  foreign 
language,  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  natural 
history,  history  of  France,  and  general  geography.  This  course  is  common  to  the 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  first  year  of  the  normal  course  and  to  the  candidates 
who  desire  to  com]>cto  for  the  day  scholarships. 

Xormal  course— Jirst  year, — The  studies  of  the  first  year  comprise  accounting,  math- 
ematics, geography,  thostudy  of  merchandise,  commercial  analyses,  political  economj, 
the  various  branches  of  law  in  their  relation  to  commerce,  penman^hip,  and  foreign 
languages — one  southern  and  one  northern  language,  at  the  choice  of  the  pupils. 

Second  year. — Pujiils  continue  the  study  of  the  subjects  begun  in  the  first  year  and 
take  up  in  addition  the  history  of  conuiiercc;  budgetary,  tarifi*,  and  fiscal  legislation; 
the  study  of  tran8])ortati()u ;  the  importance  of  harbors*,  railroads,  waterways,  canals, 
dorks,  etc.  Delow  is  given  the  programme  of  the  studies  and  tlie  number  of  hours 
given  to  each  branch. 

This  programme  ofiers  in  its  entirety  the  elements  of  exc'ollcnt  economico-eommer* 
cial  instruction,  such  as  wo  should  like  to  see  in  the  near  future  in  high  honor  Anions 
us.  For  it  would  quickly  form  a  nursery  of  young  merchants  abh^  to  develop  our 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  develop  for  the  liituro 
a  solid  body  of  judges  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  commercial  tribunals  of  consuls, 
poHsessing  knowledge  of  comnuTcial  aflairs  and  able  to  render  us  great  Bervices  In 
foreign  countries;  of  properly  trained  teachers  and  of  experienced  accountants  and 
admin istratorS;  of  whom  wo  forese<^  that  Franco  will  have  great,  neetl  whenever  wo 
shall  detorminc  to  ap]dy  resolutely  a  reasonable  system  and  the  principles  of  admin- 
istrative economy  to  tho  conduct  of  the  afiairs  of  the  nation. 

DiHtnhution  of  the  hours, — In  tho  ]>reparatory  class  the  sc^hotd  day  begins  at  quarter 
past  8  o'clock  and  closes  at  half  past  4.  Tho  day  ])U]dls  may  remain  at  the  school 
until  half  past  G  to  do  their  work  upon  pacing  a  supplementary  leu  of  15  fk'aucs  a 
month. 
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Tho  following  talilc  sLows  llio  cnTriciiliini  as  it  was  in  188C;  the  tables  and  synopsiB 
on  page  787  and  following  show  tho  curriculum  iu  1893: 


PREPAUATORY  CLASS. 

Ilonrs  Honm 

per  week,    i  per  treek. 


French  language  and  stylo 4 


Geography 3 


Mathematics    and    practical    gcom-  English  or  German  language 5 

etrv 5     !  Drawing 3 

Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  his-  Penmanship 3 

tory 3       Kxaminations 2 

Accounting  and  elementary  notions  Instructivo  walks  and  visits 4 

of  law 3 


History 1^  Total 36^ 

KEGULAli  COURSE— FIIJST  A>'D  SECOND  YEAI^S. 

Accounting,  8  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  tho  year. 

Mathematics,  3  hours  per  week  iu  lirst  class  througliout  the  year. 

Mathematics,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  tliroughout  the  year. 

Study  of  merchandise,  3  hours  per  week  iu  each  class  throughout  the  j-ear. 

Tests  of  merchandise,  2  houi-s  per  week  iu  first  class  (second  seiuester). 

Tests  of  merchandise,  1  hour  per  week  in  second  class. 

History  of  comuiorce,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout  tho  year. 

Commercial  geography,  1^  hours  per  week  iu  each  class  throughout  the  year. 

Civil  code  and  civil  procedure,  3  hours  per  week  iu  first  class  throughout  first  t<^rui. 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime  law,  3  hours  per  week  in  first  class  from  the 
ond  of  February  to  eud  of  June. 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime  law,  3  hours  per  week  in  second  class  through- 
out the  year. 

Budgetary,  fiscal,  and  tariff  legislation,  3  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughoat 
first  term. 

Commercial  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  1^  hours  i>cr  week  in  second  class 
throughout  third  term. 

Political  Ci'onomy,  1^  hours  per  week  in  first  class  throughout  the  year. 

Study  of  trans]>ortation,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout  third  term. 

Equipment  and  commercial  material,  1^  hours  per  week  in  second  class  throughout 
third  term. 

English  and  German  languages,  5  hours  ])cr  week  in  each  class  throughout  the 
year. 

S])auish  or  Italian  or  Portuguese,  3  hours  per  week  in  each  class  throughout  the 
year. 

l*enuiauship,  30  hours  per  week  in  first  class. 

Pcnuianship,  20  hours  per  week  in  second  class  (distributed  throughout  the  year). 

.Commercial  visits,  4  hours  per  week  in  each  class  (beginning  with  January). 

IV. — VAllIOrS   EXAMIXATIOXS. 

Pirparafory  class. — Candidates  who  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year  are  admit- 
ted into  this  division  without  special  examinations,  and  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
This  class  is  destined  to  train  pupils  for  the  first  year  of  the  regular  course. 

Jivfiular  vonrsv, — First  and  second  year.  Those  young  men  furnished  with  a 
dijdoma  of  bachelor  of  letters  or  sciences,  also  tho  bachelor  of  special  secondary 
instruction,  may  enter  directly  and  without  exuinination  upon  the  work  of  the  first 
year.  Xo  student  is  admitted  directly  to  tho  second  year's  work.  The  entrance 
oxjuninatioiis  to  tho  first  year  take  place  from  tho  15th  to  the  30th  of  October  of  each 
year  iu  the  buildings  of  tho  school.  This  examination  is  divided  into  two  2>Ai^t8, 
written  an<l  oral. 

Tho  ^vritten  examination  consists  of  the  following:  First,  an  essay  (one  and  one- 
half  hours);  second,  a  mathematical  subject  (two  hours);  third,  the  translntioD, 
witli  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  of  a  French  text  into  English  or  German  at  the  choice 
of  the  candidate  (one  hour). 

The  oral  examination  comprises :  First,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  second, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history;  third,  general  geograi)hy ;  fourth,  tho  his- 
tory of  Franco;  fifth,  explanation  of  an  PInglish  or  German  text. 

All  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  programme  are  eijually  obligatory.  Candidates 
whose  knowledge  upon  any  one  of  the  subjects  is  considered  insulTicicut  cau  not  be 
admitted.  The  to])ics  for  the  written  composition  can  bo  taken  from  any  subject  in 
the  programme.  A  correct  style,  a  regular  and  legible  handwriting  are  essential 
conditions. 
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Besides  a  certificate  of  vaccination  and  of  certificates  proving  tlio  ago  (tlio  com- 

Slcted  sixteenth  year  being  the  lowest  year  accepted)  and  tho  morality  of  the  can- 
idato,  those  persons  Mho  wiHli  to  take  part  in  the  examination  must  send  to  tho 
director  of  the  school  before  the  15th  of  October  a  request  to  that  effect  upon 
stamped  paper,  declaring  their  intentiouH,  and  also  stating  whether  or  not  tlioy 
desire  a  day  scholarship.  After  the  close  of  the  examination  tho  list  of  pupils 
admitted  is  definitely  fixed  by  the  council  of  administration  of  tho  school  upon  tho 
proposition  of  tho  examining  board,  and  published  in  the  official  jonrnal. 

Foreign  iiupils  must  furnish  references  to  their  consuls.  .  They  arc  admitted  to  tho 
school  in  consequence  of  a  special  examination  intended  to  determine  whether  they 
can  follow  successfully  the  course  of  study. 

Special  examinations. — The  method  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Higher  Commer- 
cial Studies  is  based,  as  we  have  already  said,  upon  oral  lc?son8  and  very  frequent 
examinations.  A  table  ])osted  in  the  school  indicates  to  tho  pupils  the  dates  of  these 
special  examinations,  which  take  ])lace  at  least  twice  a  week;  one  iipon  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  one  upon  other  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  pro^amme. 

Tho  rules  of  tho  school  prescribe  that  no  pupil  may  be  required  to  pass  moro  than 
three  special  examinations  and  moro  than  two  general  examinations  in  tho  same 
week.  Two  pupils  enter  at  the  same  time  tho  office  of  the  examiner.  Tho  x)upil 
who  has  just  been  examined  goes  out  and  informs  his  comrade  who  stands  next  to 
him  upon  tho  list  that  his  turn  has  arrived.  The  examiner  assures  himself  that  tho 
note  books  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  his  business  to  examino  are  kept  up  to 
date,  that  the  graphical  and  statistical  sketches  are  made  with  care,  and  he  puts  to 
the  pupils  who  come  before  him  such  questions  as  are  intended  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lessons  in  the  school  room  have  been  studied  and  understood.  Ho  then  gives  a 
mark  which  figures  in  the  certificate  of  the  pupil. 

Papeva  and  reports, — Besides  their  examinations  the  pupils  are  required  to  write 
twice  a  mouth  a  paper  or  report  upon  a  topic  assigned  by  the  management,  and 
relating  to  some  subject  of  instruction  in  the  programmo.  The  subjects  assigned 
for  these  papers  are  posted  up  for  eight  days;  they  bear  the  date  of  the  day  when 
they  must  be  presented  by  the  student. 

Gefteral  examinations. — Tho  general  examiuations  cover  tho  entire  instruction  in  tho 
course.  They  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  course.  The  questions  relating  to  each 
subject  are  drawn  by  the  pupil  by  lot.  The  marks  for  tho  general  examinations  in 
each  subject  are  counted  individually,  as  well  as  the  average  of  the  special  exami- 
nations. The  general  average  of  the  student  is  based  upon  the  average  of  tho  special 
examinations  and  tho  marks  of  the  general  examinations. 

Marks, — The  value  of  the  marks  is  fixed  according  to  the  tablo  below : 


Zero  (0) Failure. 

1,2,8 Verv  bad. 

4,5,6 Bad. 


7,8 Feeble. 

9,  10,  11 Passable. 

12,13 Fair. 


14,15,16 Good. 

17,18,19 Very  good. 

20 Perfect. 


Classification  of  pupils. — The  marks  obtained  in  tho  general  and  special  examina- 
tions serve  for  the  classification  of  pupils  at  Faster  and  at  tho  close  of  tho  year, 
periods  at  which  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents.  The  classification  at  Easter  is  pro- 
visional; tho  classification  of  July  serves  to  establish  tho  passing  rank  from  the  first 
to  tho  second  year.  No  pupil  can  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  year  unless  he 
has  obtained  a  general  average  of  at  least  9. 

The  final  classification  is  based  upon  the  combined  general  average  of  tho  exami- 
nations of  the  first  year,  which  count  for  one-fourth,  and  upon  that  of  the  examina- 
tions of  tho  second  year,  which  count  for  throo-fourtbs.  To  obtain  a  certificate  one 
must  have  reached  a  general  minimum  average  of  10.  To  obtfiin  a  diploma  one  must 
have  reached  at  the  end  of  tho  second  year  a  general  minimum  average  of  13.  The 
report  of  classification  given  to  each  pupil  contains,  in  connection  with  tho  subjects 
of  instruction,  two  columns  of  marks;  tho  one  receiving  the  general  average  of  tho 
special  examinations,  tho  other  the  marks  of  the  general  examinations.  The  marks 
appearing  in  these  two  columns  are  added  together  respectively,  and  each  of  the 
sums  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  number  of  subjects.  The  quotient  gives  the 
average  of  tho  total  marks  of  tho  special  and  general  examinations.    For  example: 

The  quotient  of  all  the  special  examinations  of  a  pupil  is  107  for  eleven  subjects; 
that  of  all  the  marks  of  uis  general  examinations  is  106  for  eight  subjects,  thns 
|yi=9.72;  »«*i=  13.25.  The  general  average  obtained  is  the  sum  of  9.72  and  13.25 
divided  by  2,  that  is,  11.48.  The  average  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is  dimin- 
ished or  increased  by  the  average  of  the  report  of  the  first  year.  Fxample :  (Giving 
the  avi^rage  of  the  first  year  as  10)  [10-f  (3  X  1148)]  -f-4  =  ll.ll,  tho  final  mark. 
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v.— Various  Rewards,  Disciplink,  Diplomas,  Certificates,  and  Penaltiks. 

The  diplomas,  signed  l>y  the  miuister  of  commerce,  are  grantwl  those  pupils,  forei^ 
or  native,  who  have  satislied  in  an  able  manner  all  the  tests  of  the  final  examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  In  August,  1883,  40  diplomas  were  conferred 
upon  a  class  of  46  pupils;  in  August,  1884,  39  diplomas  were  conferred  upon  a  class 
of  51  pupils;  in  August,  1885,  29  diplomas  were  conferred  upon  a  class  of  49  pupils. 
It  is  evident  that  the  severity  of  the  examinations  for  these  diplomas  is  steadily 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  There  is  also  for  foreign  pupils  a  special  diploma 
intended  to  testify  that  they  have  followed  the  courses  of  the  school  with  success. 

Certificates  of  capacity  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  second  year  who,  although  not 
aide  to  obtain  a  diploma,  have,  nevertheless,  given  proof  of  suflicient  knowledge  of 
the  most  essential  subjects  of  instruction. 

The  list  of  pupils  graduated  is  published  in  the  official  journal.  There  is  no  formal 
distribution  of  these  diplomas,  but  a  simjde  handing  over  of  the  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates on  the  part  of  the  director.  This  lack  of  ceremony  is  not  justified,  in  oor 
opinion,  by  good  reasons.  Everything  which  can  contribute  to  dignify  the  instruc- 
tion, to  thVow  into  relief  the  result  of  the  combined  eflorts  of  instructors  and  pupils 
ought  to  be  utilized  for  the  profit  of  this  instruction,  and  to  increase  the  faith  in  it 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  One  should  have  faith  in  superior  commercial  instruc- 
tion, and  should  show  that  one  has  faith.  This  instruction  is  destined  to  take  an 
oflicial  place  above  secondary  general  instruction,  of  which  it  will  be  a  development. 
For  the  present  let  us  mark  lor  it  that  place  which  it  has  been  able  to  secure. 

(ieneral  dhcipHne, — The  inspector  of  studies  who  is  present  at  the  various  courses 
and  at  the  examinations,  devotes  himself  to  all  the  details  of  the  work  of  the  pupils, 
lie  is  charged,  under  the  authority  of  the  director  of  the  school,  with  maintaining 
a  careful  observation  of  the  programme  of  instruction,  and  of  insuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  among  the  pupils.  He  is  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission  by  the  undor-instructors  to  the  number  of  four. 

As  a  relaxation  from  mental  fatigue  the  council  of  the  school  has  decided  that  the 
])upils  should  have  at  their  disposal  a  hall  of  sports;  a  billiard  hall;  a  checkers  and 
chess-room,  as  well  as  interesting  reading.  Up  to  the  present  no  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  the  various  methods  of  relaxation.  Besides  this,  boxing,  fencing, 
and  dancing  halls  enable  the  pu])ils  to  amuse  themselves  according  to  their  tastes. 
Finally,  during  the  recreation  hours,  the  i)upils  are  authorized  to  smoke  in  the  hall 
of  sports  and  in  the  courtyards. 

Punishments, — The  following  punishments  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  pupils:  Half 
demerit,  entire  demerit,  temporary  expulsion,  reprimand  pronounced  by  the  director, 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  council  of  the  school;  re])rimand  in  the  presence  of  the 
council,  and  expulsion  pronounced  by  the  council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director. 

The  inspector  of  studies  notes  all  infractions  of  the  rules  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
rci>rimands  which  they  have  incurred  in  consequence  of  negligence  or  irregularity 
in  their  work.  The  council  of  the  school  takes  into  consideration  the  disciplinary 
marks  of  each  j)ui)il  when  it  makes  changes  in  the  divisions,  or  when  considering 
applications  for  certificates  and  dix)lomas. 

VI.— Admixistuatiox,  Receipts,  Expenses. 

The  school  is  administered  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  founded  it. 
It  receives  no  subsidy  from  the  >State. 

The  most  serious  efforts  and  earnest  solicitude  are  employed  by  the  president,  M. 
L.  llielard;  by  the  administrators,  who  aid  him  with  their  experience;  by  the  direc- 
tor, M.  Joiirdan;  by  the  jircsideut  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  Dietz-Monnin, 
who  sits  in  tho  coiincil  by  right  of  his  ofhce,  and  who  rarely  fails  to  be  present  at 
its  sessions;  and,  linally.  by  M.  Gustavo  Roy,  in  order  to  insure  the  development 
and  tho  success  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies.  The  careful  study 
which  wc  have  made  of  the  progress  of  this  school  shows  that  it  has  passed  beyond 
tho  difficulties  of  its  early  years,  and  is  advancing  each  year. 

JjUihfi't. — The  budget  of  the  school  is  very  largo,  as  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wished  to  do  a  haixlsome  thing,  and  desired  that  no  expense  sliould  be  spared  to  call 
attention  to  its  beautiful  creation.  Of  course,  experience  can  not  fail  to  snow  reforms 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  in  tho  modus  vivendi  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  in  tho  construction  of  the  curriculum  and  its  application,  llianks 
to  certain  economies  which  were  necessary  and  which  could  bo  carried  throngh  with- 
out inconvenience;  thanks  also  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  number  of  pupils,  which 
luiist  bo  still  more  marked  in  conse([uencc  of  the  formation  of  the  preparatory  class, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  will  be  sensibly  improved  from  this  time  on.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view 
which  wo  share,  being  persuaded  that  there  is  room  in  Paris  for  two  great  schools  of 
commerce  as  nourishing  as  tho  rue  Amelot. 
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The  following  tablo  shows  the  receipts  aud  expenses  for  the  school  year  1884-85: 

Receipts :  Francs. 

Term  fees  of  the  pupils 176,530.00 

Profits  in  the  stuilcuts'  snpplios 3, 096. 00 

Total 180,226.00 

Expenses : 

Of  the  personnel  anil  iidministration 44, 840. 00 

Remuneration  of  professors  and  examiners 90, 180. 00 

Expenses  of — 

Food 58,000,00 

Heating 7,231.00 

Lighting 6,500.00 

Laundry 4,500.00 

Advertising 3,000.00 

Library  1,200.00 

Laboratory 600.00 

Maintenance  aud  repairs 4, 500. 00 

General  costs 4,500.00 

City  water 1,500.00 

Taxes  and  insurance 8, 453. 00 

Annuity  to  the  cr<«dit  foncicr 100,904.25 

Total 337,908.25 

This  shows  a  deficit  of  157,682  francs,  comprising,  it  is  true,  the  rent  of  the  school 
buildings,  represented  by  the  annuity  payable  to  tiio  cr<^dit  foncier  for  interest  and 
repayment  of  the  loan  by  this  useful  establishment  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  following  was  the  budget  for  the  school  year  1885-86 : 

Receipts:  Franc*. 

Term  fees  of  pupils 217,550.00 

Profits  on  students'  supplies 4, 067. 00 

Sales  of  material 2,400.00 

Balance 4,763.45 

Total 228,780.45 

Expenses : 

Pavmcnt  to  iiersonnel  aud  administration 44, 840. 00 

Professors 58,550.00 

Examiners 11,720.00 

Donations 2,000.00 

Food 63,593.00 

Jleating 7,200.00 

Lighting 6,960.00 

Laundry 5,079.45 

Advertising 5,000.00 

Librarv 1,200.00 

Laboratory 1, 600. 00 

^laintonauco  and  repairs 6,900.00 

General  costs    4,700.00 

City  water 1,895.00 

Taxes  aud  insurance 8, 453. 00 

Total 228,780.45 

This  report  diflers  essentially  from  the  preceding  one,  as  it  shows  that  the  school 
is  making  expenses  and  receipts  meet,  without  counting,  it  is  remembered,  the  annuity 
to  the  er^'dit  foncier,  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  consequence  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  chamber,  the  city,  and 
the  State,  and  a  law  relating  to  the  construction  of  a  bourse.  By  this  combina- 
tion the  chamber,  by  means  of  additional  hundreds  levied  upon  Parisian  commerce, 
finds  the  necessary  means  to  cover  the  annuity  due  to  the  cr»''(lit  foncier. 

By  alienating  the  most  certain  of  its  revenues  and  by  mortgaging  the  future  for 
fifty  years,  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  consulting  only  the  dictates  of  a  wise 
patriotism,  has  not  hesitated  to  extend  superior  commercial  instruction,  and  to 
attract  to  it  the  sons  of  our  merchants.  The  fortunate  arrangement,  of  which  wo 
have  just  spoken,  will  not  impoverish  anyone;  and  Paris  possesses,  as  a  result,  a 
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nmpiinccnt  cfltablishment  of  ro7ninorcia1  instruct  ion,  the  most  l>o.iTitifn1y  xritboiit 
doubt,  in  tho  world.     Wo  ni:iy  sun'ly  s;iy  ln-rr.  if  ever,  ''All's  well  that  ends  well." 

The  director,  M.  .Tourdan,  an  (■n'^iueer  of  arts  and  nianufacturcB,  lias  1>cen  at  the 
head  of  the  School  of  Hij^hiT  Comnicrcial  Studies  since  it**  foundation.  Ho  had 
fonnorly  been  tho  director  of  the  t'oinmenial  School  in  avenue  Trudaine,  and  had 
there  attra(:t«;d  the  attention  of  tlio  ('hani])cr  of  ('onmn-rce.  M.  Huret,  inspector  of 
Btudies,  was  also  a  niember  of  the  instructing  body  of  tho  Commercial  School, 
where  ho  had  been  a  professor  for  livo  years. 

Tho  largi^  scheme  ado]>ted  by  the  ("hamber  of  Commerce  for  its  School  of  Ilij^her 
Commercial  Studies  explains  the  lar«;e  nnnibt-r  of  jirofissors.  The  faculty  number 
forty-four,  including  seven  examiners.  The  chamber  intended  that  tho  equipment  of 
the  n<iw  school  sbouhl  fully  corrcsjMUid  to  its  really  grandiose  plan.  It  has  snccecded 
at  the  cost  of  largo  RatTiti<es.  which  will  l:c appreciated  and  which  will  i)roduce,  in 
our  opinion,  the  resiults  which  tho  chamber  expects  of  theui. 

VII. — CoNC-i.rsioN — Xor.i.Essr:  Obugk. 

But  certain  titles  aro  heavy  to  carry,  and  the  Paris  ('hamber  of  Commerce  has 
furnisheil  u--  a  now  jiroof  of  this.  A  i);jrt  of  that  which  has  come  to  pas.^  had  already 
been  forseen  in  the  interesting  re]K>rt  of  31.  Jacques  Siegfried,  where  hesa.xs:  **lf 
the  Taris  Chamber  of  Commerce  :dio<ild  count  u])ou  a  considerable  number  of  ])npil9 
at  the  beginning  it  wouhl  run  t lie  risk  of  being  deceived.  Kxpcrience  showHtbat 
if  the  utility  of  6ui>erior  commercial  rn>truction  gradually  makes  itself  felt  more 
and  more,  it  must,  on  tne  other  hand,  count  upon  meeting  tho.v6  i)rejudgmout8  and 
settled  habits  ot  thought  over  which  we  can  not  trium])h  without  much  jiatienoe." 

With  its  attention  occupied  in  raising  the  level  of  commercial  instruction,  and 
consequently  the  prestiire  t)f  the  coujuierciaj  career,  the  chumber  cherished  more 
illusions  than  M.  Siegfried.  In  fact,  M.  Gustavo  Koy,  its  president,  said  iu  the 
inaugural  addre^^s,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  some  passages:  "'Wo  hare 
coniideuce  iu  our  work ;  it  is  proposed  to  draw  iut<o  this  school  young  men  who  have 
already  completed  their  classical  studies,  not  those  who  have  not  succeeded  iu  the 
colleges,  but  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  there." 

The  immediate  future,  however,  did  not  justify  th<'  views  of  M.  Gustavo  Roy,  for 
the  re.'isou  that  classical  instruction  never  turns  the  aspiration  of  its  pupils  toward 
the  commercial  career,  and  the  college  graduates,  notably  those  who  have  distiu- 
guishcd  themselves,  des]>ise  commerce  and  think  that  they  are  destined  exclusively 
lor  liberal  or  administrative  careers. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  7iecossities  of  existence  turned  the  school  away  from  the 
strict  observati<»n  of  a  rule  which  would  hav«j  brought  it  to  an  early  death  of  inani- 
tion, and  tho  Sehool  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  which  was  intended  to  give  ouly 
superitu'  instruction,  has  been  coiiqu-lled.  in  order  to  replenish  its  classes,  to  devote 
itself  to  secondary  instruction.  It  is  this  same  reason  which  compelled  it  to  create 
classes  prei)aratory  to  tliis  latter  instruction;  that  is  to  say,  to  introduce  a  primary 
element  in  the  very  institution  where  the  secondary  element  was  to  have  beeii 
excluded  on  princi]de. 

Wo  have  atlviseil  this  last  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  and  we  hope  for 
its  success.  In  order  to  insure  homogeneity  in  the  classes,  and  with  a  view  of  rais- 
ing the  eliaracter  of  the  instruction,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  double  the 
preparatory  year  for  certain  pu])ils,  or  to  cut  this  division  into  two  sections.  Per- 
haps it  will  even  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  same  measure  for  the  first  year  of  the 
regular  course,  so  that  the  second  year  may  really  become  an  advaiiced  course. 

As  to  t\v'.  rest,  however,  wo  are  f>f  tho  conviction  that  this  measure  will  bo  only 
tran.^itory.  The  future  of  <'onnnercial  instruction  is  assured  because  necessity  com- 
pels it.  Ciubr  the  ])re6sure  of  ec<)nomic  events  whose  action  on  i<leas  and  manners 
IS  powerful,  as  well  as  uiulcr  that  of  better  logic,  we  shall  soon  see  a  rapid  trans- 
formation in  our  way  of  viewing  the  whole  sul>iect  of  education.  A  logical  reor- 
gani/ation  of  general  secondary  instruction  will  ])rei)are  the  youth  for  the  professional 
instriH-tion  which  they  may  have  chosen,  and  the  Kcl»o<ds  of  crunmerce,  considered 
on  a  p;u-  with  other  special  schools,  will  not  then  be  less  advanced. 

Vini.— AssiM  lATlUX     or     THE    FoilMEIt     (iRADlATIS    OV    THE     ScilOOL    OP    liUiURR 

(.'oMMKirCIAI.    INSTRI'^'TION. 

This  association  was  founded  on  the  12th  of  July,  1SK5.  Its  place  of  meeting  is  at 
the  school,  108  ]>oalevard  Malesherbcs.  This  association  is  ])rimarily  a  smrial  Iteneiit 
society.  It  has  for  its  purpose,  first,  to  maintain  and  create  amicable  relations 
among  the  alumni  of  the  Scho<d  of  Higher  ComnuTirial  Studiftsj  second,  to  como  to 
the  aid  of  forujer  associates  who  may  need  as8iHtan<*e;  third,  to  furnish  to  tho  vari- 
ous interests  (►f  the  association  information  of  every  kind.  In  order  to  accomplish 
these  various  purjioses,  first,  a  place  of  meeting  has  been  fixed,  and  thest^meetiugsare 
held  <*vcry  week;  second,  monthly  economic  conferences  and  discussions  aro  held  bv 
tJw  /nombcrd  of  the  association ;  thinl,  a  quarterly  bulletin  has  just  beou  cstablishccty 
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consisting  of  four  parts,  (a)  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  general  committee,  (6) 
various  studies  by  former  pupils  of  the  school,  (c)  notices  of  wants,  (d)  advertise- 
ineuts  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  association ;  fourth,  the  president  can, 
in  case  of  urgency,  give  immediate  pocnuiary  assistance ;  fifth,  a  committee  of  employ- 
ment is  established,  charged  with  aiding  their  former  comrades  in  the  choice  and 
obtaining  of  positions;  sixth,  as  a  large  number  of  the  alumni  havestudie<l  law  and 
been  enrolled  as  advocates  before  the  court  of  appeals,  a  judicial  council  has  been 
established.  It  gives  advice  upon  all  legal  questions  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  association.  The  idea  seems  to  us  excellent.  We  need  lawj-ers  who  know  how 
to  analyze  a  balance,  a  liquidation,  etc.  Lawyers  who  have  taken  a  course  in  the 
JSnperior  School  of  Commerce  can  hardly  fail  to  be  successful.  The  association  is 
administered  by  a  oonimitteo  composed  of  11  members. 

OFFICIAL  PJtOGRJLMME  OF  THE  COURSES  OP  THE  SCHOOL  OF  niOHER  COMMER- 
CIAL STUDIES  AND  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  COXXECTED  WITH  THE  SAME. 

(Ministerial  orders  of  July  27.  1891.  and  July  27,  1832.] 
Programme  of  the  course  of  the  itr^iaraiory  school, 
DESCRIPTIOX  OF  COUKSES. 


Subjects  of  iustmction. 


Frftiirh 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

GeoDictrv 

AccouDtlng 

Elements  of  ordinary  legislation 

Physics .♦ 

Chemistry 


Subjects  of  instruction. 


Hours 
pervreek. 


Historv 

General  geography 

Drawing 

Penmanship 

Living  languages. . 

Total 


2 
1 
4 

31 


Preparatory  School. 

FRENCH. 

Exercises  in  orthography,  composition,  and  correspondence. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Prelimtnarii  definitions. — Magnitude,  numbers,  measure  of  magnitnde,  unity,  whole 
numbers,  fractious,  fractional  nnmbcrs. 

Oral  numeration. — Definitions,  decimal  nnmcration. 

Written  numeration. — Detinitions,  absolute  and  relative  value  of  a  number. 

Operations  in  whole numhei'8. — Addition  and  subtraction;  dcGnitions,  rules,  proofs; 
oxerriR<»s  in  ra])id  calculation,  both  mental  and  written,  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Multiplication;  definitions;  table  of  multiplication  of  the  first  15  numbers;  dif- 
ferent cases  of  multiplication;  theory,  and  practical  rules;  theorems  relative  to 
multiplication;  exercises  in  rapid  multiplication  by  4,  5,  9, 11,  15,  19,  21,  25,  29,  30, 
31,  39,  41,  125,  their  multiples  and  snbmultiploM.  Division;  definitions,  rules,  exer- 
cises, short  division,  theorems  relative  to  division;  division  by  25,  75,  125,  their 
multiples  and  subinultiples. 

rropcrties  of  whole  numbers. — Divisibility.  Preliminary  theorems.  Remainder  in 
the  division  of  the  number  by  2,  3,  5,  9,  11,  4,  and  25.  Proofs  by  9  and  11  of  the  mul- 
tipli(*atioii  and  division.     Exercises. 

(heatcst  common  diriwr. — Definition.  Finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two 
numbers.  Fundamental  theorems.  Rule.  Simplification.  Exercises.  Properties 
of  the  greatest  common  divisor.     Greatest  common  devisor  of  several  numbers. 

J*rimo  numbers. — Detiiiitions  of  prime  numbers  and  of  numbers  prime  to  one 
another.  Thoorenis.  Formation  of  a  table  of  prime  numbers.  Separation  of  a 
number  into  its  prime  i*ac tors.  Rule.  Exercises.  Divisors  of  a  number.  Methods 
of  finding  them.     Greatest  common  divisor.     Least  common  multiple. 

P'ractious. — Definition.  Reducing  fractions  to  their  most  simple  form.  Reducing 
to  the  same  denominator.  Operations  in  fractions.  Exercises.  Decimal  fractions. 
Definitions.  Numeration  of  decimal  numbers.  Operations  in  decimal  numbers. 
Estimation  of  the  quotient  by  means  of  a  given  decimal  unit.  Conversion  of  common 
fractions  into  decimal  fractions,  and  vice  versa.  Irreducible  common  fraction  giving 
rise  to  a  circulating  fraction.  Circulating  fractions.  Definitions.  Finding  the 
generator  of  such  fractions. 

Powers  and  roots. — Definitions  and  theorems.  Extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a 
whole  number.  Extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  or  fractional  num- 
ber with  a  certain  approximation.    Square  roots  of  decimal  numbers.    Squares  and 
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square  roots  of  fractions.  Exercises  in  rapid  iiietliods  of  extracting  the  Bquare  roots. 
Cubes  and  cube  roots.  Dotinitions.  Kxtraction  of  the  cnbe  root  of  a  whole  number. 
Extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  a  whole  number  or  fractional  number  to  a  given 
approximation.  Cube  roots  of  fractions  and  of  decimal  numbers,  the  cnbe  of  * 
fraction.     Positive,  negative,  entire,  and  fractional  exponents.     Zero  exponents. 

Measures. — Ancient  French  measures  and  present  lawful  measures.  Comparison. 
Conversion  of  ancient  into  present,  and  vice  versa.  Exercises  in  rapid  conversion. 
Me:isures  of  length,  of  surface,  of  volume,  of  capacity,  of  weight.  Monetary  meas- 
ures. Foreij^^n  moneys.  Application  of  rapid  methods  in  the  conversion  of  French 
money  into  foreign  money,  and  vice  versa. 

Complex  numbers. — Deliuitions.     Operations  in  complex  numbers. 

7»a<(0«.— Definitions.  Proportions.  Proportional  magnituiles.  Theorems.  Appli- 
cations. Rule  of  three  (direct,  inverse,  simple,  and  compound  proportions).  Metboaof 
reducing  to  unity.  Easy  (|nestions  in  proportional  parts,  alligations,  partnerships. 
Rule  of  simple  interest.  General  formula.  Methods  of  rapid  calenlatiou  of  the  ordi- 
nary rates  of  interest.  Definitions  of  compound  interest.  Discounts  (foreign  and 
domestic).  Rules  of  partnership.  Definitions  of  progressions  (arithmetical,  geomet- 
rical, increasing,  and  decreasing). 

ALGEBHA. 

Algebraic  c/ilculalions. — Employment  of  letters  and  signs  as  a  means  of  abbreviation 
and  generalization.  Similar  terms.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Multiplication. 
Rules  for  the  signs.  Division  of  monomials.  Division  of  polynomials,  introduc- 
tion and  calculation  of  negative  numbers.     Negative  ex])onents. 

Equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  one  unknown  quantity. — Solution :  First,  of  the 
system  of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  two  unknown  quantities:  of 
the  system  of  three  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  three  unknown  quantities. 
Brief  explanation  of  the  method  of  s(dution  by  the  employment  of  indeterminate 
factors,  of  any  number  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  containing  a  corresponding 
number  of  unKnown  quantities. 

Problems  in  equations  of  the  first  degree. — Interpretation  of  negative  results. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  containing  one  unknown  quantity. — Solution  of  the 
equation  ax-4-bx+c=o.  Discussion.  Imaginary  roots.  Decomposition  of  the  tri- 
ntmiial  ax-+bx-|-c  into  its  factors  of  the  first  degree. 

Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressiion. — Theory  of  logarithms  deducted  from  pro- 
gression. Logarithms  of  which  the  base  is  10.  Tables.  The  characteristic.  Intro- 
duction of  negative  characteristics,  for  the  expansion  of  numbers  smaller  than  nnity, 
of  the  logarithmic  ealcnlations.     The  ilse  of  tables. 

Compound  interest  an2  annuities. — Application  of  logarithms  to  these  questions. 

GEOMETRY. 

Of  the  straight  line. — Perpendicular  lines.     Oblique  lines.     Parallel  lines. 

Of  angles. — Triangles.     Polygons. 

Of  the  circumference. — The  circle.  Measure  of  angles.  Arcs  and  cords.  Tangents 
and  secants  of  a  circle.    Measure  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Proportional  lines. — Similitudes. 

Measure  of  plane  surfaces. — Triangles.    Quadrilaterals.    Polygons.     Circles. 

Measure  of  the  surface  and  of  the  volume  of  the  principal  solids. — Prism.  Parallel- 
o])iped.  Pyramid.  Frustruin  of  the  xiyramid.  Cylinder.  Cone.  Frustrum  of  the 
cone.     Syihere. 

Practical  applications. — Capacity  of  casks.     Volume  of  a  bag  of  sand,  et«. 

noOKKKKI'INCi. — I.   IDEAS  OF    COMMERCE    AN'D  THE   STUDY   OF    COMMERCIAL   DOCU- 

.MENTS. 

Commerce. —  fommerco  in  general.  Wholesale  commerce  and  semiwholesale. 
Retail  commerce.  Domestic  commerce.  Foreign  commerce.  Importation.  Expor- 
tation. 

Ptrsons  engaged  in  comnifrc^?.-— Manufacturers.  Merchants.  Bankers.  Brokers. 
Remitters.  Bucket-shop  brokers.  Produce  brokers.  Naval  brokers.  Commis> 
sioners.     The  bonder  of  goods.     Commercial  transportation.     Agents. 

JCrchanges. — Nature  of  exchanges.  Commercial  exchanges ;  Buying  and  selling  for 
cash,  with  or  without  discount.  Buying  and  selling  on  time  or  on  account,  with  or 
witliout  interest.  The  art  of  buying  and  selling:  (leneral  princii»le8.  A  knowledge 
of  i>rodnct8.  A  knowledge  of  aftairs.  A  knowledge  of  markets  and  seaport  markets. 
Estiniutiou  of  expected  gain. 

Documents  relating  to  exchanges. — Orders  of  sale.  Orders  of  purchase.  Invoice. 
Bills.  Quittance.  ^Iemorandum.  Goods  on  commission.  Delivery  of  goods.  Receipt 
of  goods.     Card  of  samples,  etc. 

Iteffulaiions  of  exchanges,— Money.     Bank  bills.     Paper  money.     Checks.     Checks 
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made  to  order.  Bills  of  exchange.  Mandate.  Assignment.  Letters  of  credit.  Clear- 
ing-house transactions.  Rules  of  payment:  In  specie,  in  hank  hills,  in  paper  money, 
hy  check,  hy  means  of  oflsets. 

Transportation. — Hy  wagon.  By  railroad;  application  of  the  different  French  and 
international  tariffs.  Transportatiou  hy  canals  and  rivers.  Transportation  hy  sea. 
Packing  of  merchandise  shipped.  Formalities  of  shipping.  Insurance.  Ta^.  A 
detailed  memorandum  of  goods  shipped.  Bill  of  lading.  The  different  tariffs  of 
transportation.     Insurance  premium. 

II.  ELRMKNTS  AND  GENERAL  THEORY  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

Principal  ienns  used  in  accounting. — Dehtor.  Creditor.  Dehit.  Credit.  Receipts. 
Expenditure.    Accounts.    Keeping  the  hooks.    Definitions.    Different  sorts  of  agents. 

Accounts, — Definition  of  an  account.  Manner  of  disposing  of  an  account.  Account 
of  receipts  and  account  of  payments.  Cashhook  taken  as  an  example.  Practical 
exercises.  Illustrations.  Fluctuations  of  receipts  and  expenses.  Closing  and 
reopening  a  cash  account.  Agreement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures.  Impersonal 
accounts,  representing  the  inventoried  wealth  of  the  enterprise.  Personal  accounts, 
representing  the  third  party,  dehtors  or  creditors  of  the  enterprise. 

The  journal. — Definition.  The  use  of  the  Journal.  Formula  for  entries  in  the  jour- 
nal. Single  jouriml,  divided  journal.  Different  modes  of  dividing  the  journal. 
Auxiliary  or  analytical  journal  of  receipts  or  cash  expcuKcs,  hills,  store,  factory, 
etc.,  and  transactions  carried  on  hy  correspondence.  General  or  synthetical  journal. 
Models.  Formuhe  for  the  articles  recapitulating  the  relation  of  the  auxiliary  journal 
to  the  general  journal.  Practical  exercises  with  actual  accounts.  Additional  advan- 
tage of  the  auxiliary  journal  and  the  general  jonrnal. 

The  ledger. — Definition.  Use  of  the  ledger.  Single  ledger.  Divided  le<l^er.  Gen- 
eral or  synthetical  ledger,  auxiliary  or  analytical  ledger.  Models.  Relation  of  tho 
journal  to  tho  ledger.  Practical  exercises  in  opening  an  account,  and  tho  relation  of 
entries  in  the  journal  to  those  in  the  ledger.  Precautions  to  he  taken  iu  order  to 
avoid  errors.  .  Agreement  of  tho  general  journal  and  the  general  ledger.  Agreement 
of  the  general  ledger. and  the  auxiliary  ledger. 

Collective  accounts, — Definition.  Advantage  of  collective  accounts  for  controlling 
tho  collections  of  accounts  opened  in  the  auxiliary  ledger,  and  for  simplifying  the 
halaucing  of  accounts. 

Balancing  accounts. — Definition.  Agreement  of  entries  in  the  journal  and  the 
accounts  in  the  ledger,  ohtaincd  hy  balancing  tho  accounts.  Periodical  balances. 
Daily  balances.  Advantage  of  freijueut  balances.  Model  of  a  general  ledger  bal- 
ance with  and  without  collective  accounts.  Models  of  balancing  tho  auxiliary 
ledger.  Model  of  balancing  the  general  ledger,  with  tho  methodical  classification 
of  accounts. 

**  Chiffrier-halauce.-* — Definition.  Its  function ;  its  utility  for  obtaining  thehalances 
in  enterprises  having  a  largo  number  of  accounts.  Daily  balances  obtained  by  means 
of  the  chiffrior-balancc  correspon<ling  to  tho  number  of  accounts. 

Dirision  and  classification  of  accounts. — Difterent  species  of  accounts.  Necessity  for 
a  classification.  Mathematical  expressions  and  commercial  operations.  Rational 
clasHitication,  which  results  in  accounts  of  the  nominal  capital.  Accounts  of  tho 
wealth  or  means  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise.  Accounts  of  persons,  debited  or 
credited.     Rate  of  ])rofits.     Permanence  of  the  inventory. 

Analysis  of  the  different  scries  of  accounts. — Accounts  of  tho  nominal  capital  of  an 
enterprise.  Capital  stock.  Bonds.  Reserves.  Difierent  amortizations.  Accounts 
of  the  wealth  composing  the  inventory  of  tho  moans  of  carrying  on  an  enterprise 
(at  tho  price  of  tho  net  cost  of  the  properties) : 

(a)  Real  estate. — Commercial  funds.  Shares.  Expenses  of  establishing  tho  busi- 
ness.    Licenses.    Realties.     Personal  property.     Materials. 

(ft)  Disposable  property. — Mom'y.  Bills  receivable.  Documents.  Raw  materials. 
Warehouses  of  sale. 

(o)  Fixed  property. — Manufactory.  Buildings.  Investments.  Joint  accounts. 
Agencies.     Lauds,  etc. 

Accounts  of  persons  debited  or  credited  (at  the  jirico  of  purchase  or  sale). 

Accounts  of  profits  (debit  or  credit  of  the  differences  between  tho  net  price  and 
the  price  of  sale).  Account  of  sales.  Accidental  profits  and  losses.  Results  of  tho 
dilFercnt  oi>erations.     General  expenses.     Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Inventory — Balance  sheet. — Tho  inventory  of  balances  of  the  classified  accounts. 
Balance  sheet.     Book  of  balances.     Book  of  inventories. 

The  elements  of  ordinary  legislation. — Brief  notions  relating  to  matters  of  public 
and  civil  law,  commercial  law,  industrial  law,  as  prescribed  in  the  programme  of  the 
normal  courses. 

PHYSICS— GENERAL  NOTIONS. 

Preliminaries. — A  few  notions  of  mechanics,  work,  living  force. 

Force  of  gravity. — Direction  of  the  force  of  gravity.     Center  of  gravity.    Weights. 
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Balances.  Precision.  Scusibility.  Weights  of  bodies.  Law  of  tlie  fall  of  bodies. 
Atwnoil's  machine.  The  pendulnni ;  its  ap|)lications.  Notions  regarding  the  differ- 
ent con<litions  of  bodies. 

Jfildrustatictf. — Principal  of  the  equality  of  pressure  in  llaids.  Free  sorface  of 
liquids  in  eqnilibriunj.  Pressure  at  the  br)ttom  of  vessels.  Hydraulic  pressure. 
The  principle  of  vessels  in  communication.  Applications.  Principle  of  Archime^les. 
Specific  weifjhta.  Kelatiou  of  the  areometers  to  constant  weight.  Weight  of  the 
air.  TIio  barometer.  Law  of  Mariottc.  The  manometer  of  free  air  and  compressed 
air.     Pneumatic  UKuhiiie.     Pum]>s,  siphons,  and  areostatics. 

Jleat. — Kxpauslou  of  bodies  by  heat.  The  thermometer.  Coefticients  of  expan- 
sion. Their  determination.  Tlieir  use.  (.'i»nductibility  of  bodies.  Specific  heat. 
Methods  of  mixture.  Fusion,  solidification.  Latent  heat.  I>(fezing  mixtares. 
The  f«)rniatiou  of  vapors  in  a  vacuum.  Saturated  and  uousatumted  vapor.  Maxi- 
mum of  tension.  Tables.  Mixture  of  gas  and  vapors.  Evaporation,  eballition, 
distillation.  The  latent  heat  of  vapors.  The  jirinciple  of  the  steam  machine. 
Expansion.  The  ideas  of  thermo-dynamics.  Xotions  of  the  equivalent  of  mechan- 
ical Wi»rk  and  heat. 

ntfffroincfry. — Rain.  Snow.  Dew.  Distribution  of  the  tem]>erature  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

^fafimtism. — Magnets.  Poles.  Magnetization.  Declination.  Inclination.  Com- 
pass of  declination. 

Elfc.ir'vihi. — Development  of  electricity  by  friction.  Laws  of  electrical  phenomena. 
Electricity  by  induction.  Electroscopes.  Electrophores.  Electric  machines.  Cou- 
deusers.  Efectromcter  condensers.  Ley  den  jars.  Hatteries.  Atmospheric  elec- 
tricity. Lightning.  Lightning  roils.  Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta.  The 
]>ile.  *  Arcumulators.  Electrical  currents.  Physiological,  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  eflects.  Galvanoplastic.  electro-gilding,  electro-silvering.  Exi>erimeut8 
of  (Ersted.  Constrnctiou  and  the  uses  of  galvanometers.  Solenoidcs.  Compari- 
son of  a  eolenoTde  and  a  magnet.  Magnetization  by  currents.  The  electromagnet. 
The  tclegrajdi.     IndiK'tion.    Apparatus  of  Clarke  and  Rulimkorff.     Telephones. 

Acountics, — Productiim  and  ]»ropagatiou  of  sound,  velocity,  intensity,  piteh, 
vibration. 

Optics. — The  ]>ropagation  of  light.  Einission  and  waves  of  light.  Umbra  and 
penumbra.  Laws  of  rellcction.  Spherical,  concave,  and  convex  mirrors.  Ha4lia- 
tion  of  beat.  licfraction.  Prisms.  I^enses.  Magnifying  glasses.  Astronomical 
t^escopes.  Compound  microscoi>es.  Newton's  telescope.  Princixdes  of  photogra- 
phy.    l)ispersiou  of  light.     Spectrum  analysis.     The  solar  spectnim. 

CHEMISTRY — G KXEIIAL  NOTIONS. 

The  f/cncral  idea  of  chemical  j^Jicnomcna. — Simi)le  and  compound  elements.  Metal- 
loids and  metals.  Ditiercnt  states  of  matter.  Dissolution.  Crystallization. 
Dimorphism.  Polymorphism.  Isomorphism.  Isomerism.  Allotropy.  Laws  of  defi- 
nite jiroportions.  Laws  of  multiple  proportions.  Laws  of  Gay-Lussac.  Law  of 
specific  heat.  Chemical  equivalents  and  atomic  weights.  Oral  and  written  nomen- 
clature.    The  usage  of  the  notation  of  e<iuivalents  and  of  atomic  formube. 

Oxijgen. — Mode  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Ozone.  Com- 
bustion. 

Hydrogen. — ^lode  of  ])reparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  water.  Analytical  and  synthetical  mctnofls  employed  for 
establishing  its  composition.     Drinking  waters.     Oxygenated  water. 

Sitrotjen. — Atmospheric  air.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmo8]dierio 
air.  Protoxide  and  bioxidc  of  nitrogen.  Preparations,  propc^riies.  analysis.  Nitrous 
acid  and  liypoiiitric  arid.  Nitric,  anhydride  and  hydrate.  I'reparation  and  purifi- 
cation of  nitric  acid.  Properties.  Ammonia.  Circumstan<'es  under  which  this 
compouiKl  manifests  itself.  Preparations,  2»hysical  x>ro})erties  of  ammoniac  gas,  its 
analvsis. 

I*hoHphoru8. — Prejiaration.  Physical  and  chemical  i>ropertic8.  Red  phosphorus, 
its  uses,  (^'ombinatioii  of  ]»hosjdiorn8  with  oxygen.  Phosjdioric,  anhydrite,  and 
hydrate.  Preparation  and  i)rop6rtie8  of  the  dilTerent  hydrates  formed  by  phosphoric 
acid.     Phosphurettcd  hydrogen  gas,  liquid  ami  solid. 

Aiarnic. — Prejiaration  and  properties.  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Arsenetted 
hy<lrogen.     The  apparatus  of  Marsh. 

Sulphur. — Extraction  and  purilication  of  sulphur.  Physical  properties.  Different 
modilications  which  test  its  acti<m  under  the  influence  of  heat,  (.'homical  properties 
and  usage.  Sulphurous  acid.  Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  ])ropertie8. 
Sulphuric  and  hydride  acid,  of  Xordhausen  and  of  commerce.  Preparation  and 
properties  of  these  diHerent  acids.  Sulphurous  anhydride  acid.  Preparation  and 
properties,     liisulphur  of  hydrogen. 

Chlorine. — Preparat  ion.    Physical  and  chemical  projwrties.    Different  applications. 
Oxygen  compounds  of  chlorine.     Ifypochlorons  acid.     Hydrochloric  acid.     Prepara- 
tJoii,  propertioa,  analysis,  synthesis.    Ai\}ia  rcgia. 
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Bromine. — Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.  Hydrobromic,  liydriodic,  and  hydrofuoric 
acids. 

Borax. — Boric  acid. 

Silica. — Silicic  acid  and  flnor  spar. 

Car&OH.— Examination  of  its  uillcrent  varieties.  Oxide  of  carbon  and  carbonic 
acid.  Pi-eparations.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Composition.  Combina- 
tions of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Acetylene.  Carburetted  hydrogen.  Bicarbnrett<»d 
hydrogen.  Oletiant  gas.  Marsh  gas,  Are  damp,  Davy's  lamp,  illuminating  gas. 
flame.     Carbonic  disulphide. 

Cyanogen. — Cyanhydrlc  acid. 

Jitsumv. — Classification  of  metalloids  in  their  natural  families. 

MvtaU  in  general. — Their  ])roi)ertie8  and  classifications.  Alloys,  metallic  oxides; 
general  preparation  of  metallic  oxides;  potassium,  soda  and  lime;  sulphides;  chlo- 
rides ;  Rca  salt. 

Brief  noHona  concerning  metallurgif. — Iron,  brass,  and  steel.  Lead  and  copper.  Tin 
and  zinc.     Silver.     Aluminium. 

SaliH. — Their  general  properties.  The  laws  of  Berthollet.  General  notions  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  metals. 

HISTOKV    OF   I'KAXCE   lUOM   THE   TIME   OF    IIENKV    IV   TO   1875. 

Henry  IV.  The  Edict  of  Nantes.  Sully.  Louis  XIII.  Richelieu.  War  against 
the  Protestants  and  nobility.  Thirty  Years*  War.  The  peace  of  Westphalia.  Louis 
XIV.  Mazarin  aud  the  Fronde.  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Personal  government, 
foreign  relations.  Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nimegue,  Ryswick,  and  Utrecht. 
Interior  government;  finances;  industry;  commerce,  and  Colbert.  Military  organi- 
zation; Louvois.  Vauban.  Kovocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes:  its  ixditical  and 
industrial  consequences.  Lett<Ts,  arts,  and  sciences  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'. 
Louis  XV.  l^aw's  system.  Wars  of  succession  in  Poland,  of  succession  in  Austria. 
The  Seven  Years'  War.  Dupleix  and  Bourdonnais.  Choiseul.  First  Division  of 
Poland.  Louis  XVI.  Turgot's  ministry.  The  Parliaments  and  the  Koyal  power. 
The  war  in  America.  Founding  of  the  United  States.  The  French  Revolution. 
Tho  States  General.  The  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies.  The  Convention. 
Trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Girondins  and  tho  '* Mountain.''  Tho  9th  of  Thermidor. 
Exterior  events.  Valmy.  Jemmai)e8.  Fleurus.  The  second  and  third  division  of 
Poland.  Tho  Directory.  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Campo-Formio.  Expedition  against 
Egypt.  Consulate.  Civil  Code.  Concordat.  Peace  of  Luncvillo  and  of  Amiens. 
The  Empire.  The  European  coalition.  Campaigns  against  Germany  and  against 
Prussia.  The  war  in  Spain.  Expedition  against  Russia.  Campaign  in  Franco. 
The  First  Restoration.  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Charter  of  1814.  Tho  One  Hundred 
Days.  Waterloo.  The  Second  Restoration.  Charles  X.  Navarin.  Taking  of 
Algiers.  Tho  .July  ordinances  and  days.  Louis  Philippe.  Tho  February  Revolu- 
tion. Second  Empire.  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Mexican  wars.  War  against  Prussia. 
Proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Letters,  arts,  and  science  during  the  tirst  half  of  the 
nint'teenth  century.  Geographical  discoveries.  Progress  of  eomnierco  and  industry. 
Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  Commune.  Tho  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  Marshal 
MacMahon.     Constitution  of  1875. 

A  thorough  study  is  required  of  tho  treaties  which  have  been  made  with,  foreign 
l)o\vers,  and  their  economic  conseciuences. 

OEOGliAPHY. 

Object  nnd  usefulness  of  this  study.  Geographical  nome  iclaturo.  Division  of 
tho  surface  of  tho  earth  into  land  and  water.  Continents.  I*rincipal  seas.  The 
usofuluess  of  map  drawing  in  the  study  of  geography. 

France. — Extent  and  population.  Sea  coast  and  land  boundaries.  Description  of 
tho  l*yrenee8,  Alps,  and  .Jura.  Neighboring  States.  Interior  mountains.  Cevonnes, 
tho  mountains  of  Charolais,  Cote-crOr,  plateau  of  Langres,  mouutaius  of  Faucilles, 
Jura,  mountains  of  Auvorgne,  and  of  Limousin,  Morvan.  Mountains  of  Normandy, 
of  Brittany,  of  Aragon  and  Ardennes,  and  Vosges.  Tho  general  outlines  of  tho 
8ei)aration  of  the  waters,  and  the  division  of  France  into  watersheds.  Basins  of 
tho  Seine,  of  Loire,  of  Garonne,  and  of  tho  Rhone.  Description  of  these  rivero. 
Tributaries.  Principal  cities  situated  on  their  banks.  Secondary  basins.  Tho 
basins  of  tho  Scheldt,  of  the  Meuse,  and  of  the  Rhine  (French  part),  these  studied 
in  the  same  manner  as  tho  preceding.  Division  of  Franco  into  departments.  Admin- 
istrative div  isiou.     The  principal  railroad  systems.     Principal  canals. 

Algiera. — Physical  and  political  description,  situation,  boundaries,  the  Tell,  high 
plat-eaus,  tho  Sahara. 

I'he  French  colonie». — In  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Occanica. 

Countries  under  French  i)roteciion, — In  Africa  and  in  Asia. 
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MINISTERIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  committees  who  revieed  the  programme  to  avoid 
repeating  all  the  head  titles ;  it  is  expressly  intended  each  time  that  the  same  snbject 
should  appear  in  the  diii'erent  conrses,  but  shonld  not  bo  treated  by  each  professor, 
except  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  instructions  which  he  is  to  give. 

The  same  distinction  should  also  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  examiners  for  grad- 
uation, in  the  questions  on  those  subjects  which  are  found  simultaneously  prescribed 
in  the  various  programmes. 

UKGULAR  COURSE. 

Commerce  and  accounting. — Two  years:  First  year,  120  lessons;  second  year,  120 
lessons. 

Inatniciion  in  the  ideas  of  commerce,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  algebra  applied  to  commerce, 
and  of  accounting  shonld  he  simultaneous, — It  should  be  at  the  same  time  theoretical 
and  practical,  and  the  professors  should  make  use  of  numerous  practical  exercises. 

The  course  on  the  explanations  of  commerce  places  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
specimens  of  the  different  commercial  documents  which  they  are  to  study. 

In  the  lessons  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  as  applied  to  commerce,  one  part  should 
always  be  reserved  for  practical  exercises  in  rapid  calculation,  oral  and  written. 

Tbe  theoretical  explanation  of  accounting  should  be  accompanied,  during  the  first 
year,  by  the  practice  of  keeping  a  complete  set  of  hooks,  and  during  the  second 
year  by  the  formation  of  developed  treatises. 

I.    IDEAS   OF   COMMERCE   AND   THE   STUDY   OF   COMMERCIAL  DOCUMENTS 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Commercv. — Of  commerce  in  grneral,  wholesale  and  semlwholesale  business,  retail 
business,  domestic  commerce,  foreign  commerce,  importation,  exportation. 

rn-sons  engaged  in  commerce. — Manufacturers,  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  bucket- 
shop  brokers,  remitters,  produce  brokers,  naval  brokers,  commissioners,  agents,  those 
who  give  warehouse  bonds,  transportation  of  commerce,  etc. 

Krchanges. — Nature  of  exchanges.  Commercial  exchange.  Buying  and  selling  for 
casli,  with  and  without  discount.  Buying  and  selling  on  time  or  on  account,  with* 
or  without  interest.  The  art  of  buying  and  selling.  General  principles.  Knowledge 
of  products.  Knowledge  of  affairs.  The  study  of  markets  and  markets  for  exports. 
The  calculation  of  expected  gain. 

Documents  relating  to  exchange. — Orders  of  purchase.  Bills  of  sale.  Invoice.  Bill. 
Quittance.  Memorandum.  Goods  on  commission.  Delivery  of  goods.  Keceipt  of 
goods.     Sample  cards,  etc. 

Itcgnlations  of  exchange. — Of  money.  Of  bank  bills.  Of  paper  money.  Of  checks. 
Drafts  payable  to  order.  letters  of  exchange.  Mandates.  Assignments.  Letters 
of  credit.  Offsets.  Settling  accounts,  in  specie,  in  bank  bills,  in  paper  money,  by 
checks,  by  clearing  account!). 

'Transportation. — Transportation  by  wagon,  by  railroads,  by  canals  and  rivers. 
Ocean  transportation.  Packing  and  shipping  goods.  Formalities  of  shipping. 
Insurance.  Tags.  Detailed  shipping  memorandum.  Consignment.  Different  ship- 
ping tariffs.     Insurance  premiums. 

Custom-houses  and  intei^nal  revenue. — The  method  of  administering  the  laws  relating 
to  rustoms  duties  and  internal  revenue.  The  system  of  taxing  alcoholic  drinks, 
rermits.     Various  documents. 

IVanhouscs. — Docks.  Common  warehouses.  Their  function.  Warrants  and  re- 
ceipts.   Selling  in  warehouses.    Public  selling,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Bankers, — The  nsefulnoss  of  bankers  and  of  banks  of  credit.  Ordinary  bank  opera- 
tions. Discount  and  collections  on  coumiercial  paper,  invoices,  receipts,  etc.  Banks 
of  deposit.  Banks  of  deposits,  of  issue,  for  depositing  valuables.  Loans  on  mort- 
gages, on  merchandise,  on  various  sorts  of  liens.  Payment  of  coupons.  Opening  of 
credit.  Issuing  checks,  mandates,  letters  of  credit,  dtc.  Bureaus  of  settlement.  A 
clearing-house.     Practical  function.     Clearing-house  of  London. 

The  exchange. — Its  functions. 

Produce  exchanges. — Business  conducted  in  them.  Cash  operations.  Time  oi>erar- 
tions.  Speculative  markets.  Averages.  Branches;  the  closing  np  of  branches; 
options  for  acceptance,  options  for  delivery,  double  options,  prodnce  quotations. 
Produce  brokers.     Bureaus  of  settlement.     Their  functions. 

The  stock  exchange. — Examination  of  quotations,  government  bonds,  capital  stock, 
dividends.  Bonds.  Shares.  Goods.  Bills  payable  to  bearer.  Bills  payable  to 
order.    Transfers.    Conversion. 
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Tho  (lifforent  forms  of  iuvestlllent^*.  Permanent  invostments.  French  bonds 
(rentes).  Foreign  public  bonds.  Bonds,  French  und  foreign.  Preferred  stock. 
Investments  in  variable  securities.  Stock  of  loan  associations,  of  railroads,  of  indns- 
trial  cnterpri.ses.  Th<*  investments  in  permaneut  securities  and  lotteries.  Bonds  of 
tho  Land  Credit  Bank  (Cn-dit  Foneier^  of  France^  niunicipal  bonds  of  Paris,  etc. 
Temporary  investments.  Time  loans.  Treasury  bonds.  Savings  banks.  Cnxrent 
accounts  of  deposits  in  banks.  Cash  operations.  Time  operations.  Cash  and  time 
operations  combiue<l.  Brisk  markets,  premium  markets ;  scale  of  premiums,  options; 
settlements;  time  loans:  delays;  discount;  rate  of  settlement. 

luanrancr. — A  juactical  examination  of  the  dilTerent  methods  of  insurance:  Life 
iusurancCf  tiro  insurau(re,  insurauro  against  accident.  Insurance  on  merchandise; 
maritime  insurance. 

nnbinenn  8}/Hillcntea. — The  grouping  t>f  capital  in  order  to  carry  on  commercial,  finan- 
cial,  industrial;  or  agricultural  operations. 

FIRST   YE  All. 

Ideas  rdaiiug  io  commercial  and  inditHtrial  management. — Organization  of  a  mercan- 
tile establishment;  onler;  economy.  Of  capital  necessary  lor  the  enterprise.  The 
necessity  of  carefully  determining  it.  Fixed  capital.  Circulating  capital.  Of  raw 
material.  Of  merchandise.  Of  production.  Ot  marketing.  Of  hand  labor.  Gen- 
eral expenses:  Constant  general  expenses  and  variable  general  expenses.  ImpMOr- 
tanco  ot  exact  estimation  of  these  expenses.  Their  intlucnco  on  tho  net  cost  according 
to  the  ])rivatc  marks  of  tho  person  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  commerce.  Impor- 
tance of  accounts.  Knowledge  and  statistics  which  they  give.  Exact  determination 
of  thr'  net  cost.  Tho  ])ermancnoo  of  an  inventory  which  is  taken.  On  the  conduct 
of  business.  The  moral  and  material  conditions  which  prepare  one  for  success.  Of 
credit  and  the  methods  of  using  it.  I'ublicity;  utility  ;dillerent  methods,  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  The  position  of  middlemen.  The  duties  of  the  employee, 
of  tlio  ])erson  engaged  in  (commerce  or  industry,  of  the  administrator,  of  the  silent 
partn;.T,  of  the  authorized  agent,  of  the  stockholder. 

II.— auithmktk;  and  algeura  applied  to  com mkrce— first  year. 

Mental  calculation,  rapid  calculation. — Daily  exercises.  Study  of  the  means  of 
abbreviating  arithmetical  operations. 

Jnterestf  dixrouut,  commissiomt. — Definitions  of  interest.  Exercises  by  the  method 
of  number  and  divisors.  Exercises  by  using  ali<|uot  parts.  Definition  of  discount. 
Domestic  discount ;  fon;ign  discount.  Average  time  of  payment.  Equation  of  pay- 
ments. Calculation  of  bills  of  disconnt  at  ditl'crent  rates.  Of  commissions.  Man- 
ner of  ai>plying  it  and  calculating  it  on  bills  of  discount,  and  collections,  and  by 
means  of  tlio  bank  method.  Relation  of  conunission  and  interest;  establishment  of 
tables  of  comparison.    Exercises  in  calculating  compound  interest. 

Accounts  current  and  intertsf. — Detinitiou  oi  accounts  current  and  of  interest;  cal- 
culation by  numbers  and  by  aliquot  parts.  Tho  Hamburg  method.  Kule  for  this 
method.  Advantages  which  it  presents.  The  direct  methoil.  The  rule  for  this 
inetliod  with  and  without  interest.  Advantages.  Method  indirect  or  retrograde. 
Kule  and  advantages  of  this  method.  Practical  exercises  in  the  three  methods.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  accounts  current :  (1)  Accounts  current  calculated  and  determined  at 
each  ehaugo  in  the  rate  of  interest;  (2)  accounts  current  calculated  and  determined 
for  fixed  periods  and  at  a  unif(*rm  rate  of  interest  both  on  tho  debits  and  credits;  (3) 
accounts  current  calculated  and  determined  for  fixed  pericnls  at  a  diiferent  rate  of 
interest  for  tho  <lebits  and  credits;  (1)  accounts  current  cali'ulated  and  determined 
after  each  transaction  of  tho  debit  or  credit.  Practical  exercises  with  application  of 
the  diiferent  commissions  and  difl'erent  markets. 

Thti  different  ifi/steinH  of  wchjhts,  tneasurcR,  and  money. — Explanation  of  tho  principal 
systems.  Coini>arison  with  tho  nu-tric  system.  Tho  reduction  of  foreign  money  into 
francs,  and  vice  versa.  Tlio  intrinsic  par  value,  the  tabulated  value,  and  tho  commer- 
cial value  of  moneys,     l^mploymeut  of  tho  chain  rule. 

Of  the  vet  coftt  and  of  tho  comparUon  of  merchandise. — Feigned  accounts  of  purchase 
and  of  sale.  Tho  estimation  of  tho  factors  of  tho  net  cost.  Of  tho  calculation  of  ex- 
penses. Manner  of  grouping  them.  Construction  of  a  scale  of  net  costs  and  manner 
of  using  it.  Ciross  comparisons,  net  comi)arisons.  Comparison  of  weight*.  Compari- 
sons of  price.  Tho  usefulness  of  these  comparisons  in  order  to  know  whether  to  buy 
of  or  .sell  to  a  foivigner.     Ap]dication  of  the  different  operations  to  merchandise. 

Algebra. — The  application  of  algebra  to  tho  solution  of  problems  of  interest,  of 
discount,  of  alligation,  of  ])artncrshi]),  and  in  tho  reduction  of  moneys. 

.*iECOXI)   YEAR. 

Operations  on  the  exchange. — Calculations  of  cash  operations  on  tho  exchange;  pur- 
chases, sales,  arbitration  of  exchanges,  cahrulathm  of  these  operations.  Expenses 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account.     Calculation  of  time  operations;  purcbaseSi 
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Bales,  brisk  markets,  prcminm  markets,  combined  markets,  scale  of  premiums.  Cal- 
culation of  operation  on  the  x^roduce  exchange.  Cash  operations;  purchases,  sales, 
expenses.    Time  ox>erations ;  purchases,  sales.    Branches. 

Bank  operationa. — llio  precious  metals.  Calculation  of  alloys.  Gold  and  silver 
quotations.     Calculation  of  the  value  of  an  in^ot  at  Paris  and  at  London. 

Gold2^oint8, — Comparisons  of  gold.  Comparison  of  pound  sterling,  of  marks,  of 
florins,  of  rubles,  and  of  dollars. 

Exchanges, — Definition  of  exchange.  Lecture  on  quotations.  Negotiable  paper 
dne  in  three  mouths.  Sight  drafts.  Markets  giving  variable  and  markets  giving 
invariable  quotations.  Kxcrciscs  in  the  calculation  of  exchanges.  Theoretical 
methods,  practical  methods.  Em2)loymcut  of  the  chain  rule.  Application  of  algebra. 
Equation  of  exchanges. 

Arbitration. — Definition.  The  position  of  the  debtor ;  methods  of  settling  his  debt. 
Position  of  the  creditor.  Means  of  recovering  what  is  duo  him.  Of  speculators  or 
arbitrators  of  exchanges.  Calculation  of  arbitration  on  the  State  bonds  and  other 
paper  on  the  exchange. 

Figure  quotatiiyns. — Definition.  The  usefulness  of  figuro  quotations.  Tlie  quota- 
tions of  the  different  markets  giving  figure  quot-ations  at  Paris.  Problems  and 
operations  on  the  different  quotations.  Figure  quotations  in  foreign  markets. 
Joined  and  compared.     Calculation  of  feigncdoperations. 

Orders  on  hanks. ^-Tha  separation  of  orders  on  banks  into  two  parts:  First,  orders 
on  foreign  banks  trausmitted  to  Paris;  second,  orders  on  the  bank  of  Paris  trans- 
mitted to  foreigners.  Elements  of  which  the  orders  on  banks  are  composed :  First, 
limited;  second,  the  price  of  purchase  of  paper  on  demand;  third,  price  of  sale  of 
drafts.  Arbitration  and  comparison  of  these  three  elements.  Determination  of  the 
profit  or  loss  by  the  operation.  Expenses  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  in 
arbitration:  Stamps,  brokerage,  transportation,  insurance.  Detailed  statement  of 
the  different  expenses  for  the  principal  financial  countries,  and  expenses  which  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  purchase,  or  must  be  deducted  from  the  x>rice  of  sale. 

III. — ACCOUNTING — ELEMENTS  AND   GENEILAL  THEORY  OF  ACCOUNTINC — FIRST  YEAR. 

Principal  lerms  used  in  accounting. — Debtor.  Creditor.  Debit.  Credit.  Receipts. 
Expenses.  Accounting.  Keeping  the  books.  Definitions.  Different  kinds  of 
accountants. 

2'he  account. — Definition  of  the  account.  Manner  of  disposing  of  an  account.  An 
account  which  receives  and  an  account  which  gives  out.  The  cash  book  taken  as  an 
example.  Practical  exercises.  Illustrations  of  the  movements  of  receipts  and 
expenses.  Closing  and  reopening  of  cash  accounts.  Agreement  of  the  account 
which  receives  with  the  account  which  pays  out.  Inverse  entry  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  respective  accounts.  Impersonal  accounts,  representing  the  wealth,  compos- 
ing the  inventory  of  the  enterprise.  Personal  accounts,  representing  the  debtors  or 
creditors  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Journal. — Definition.  Disposition  of  the  journal.  Formula  for  entries  in  the 
journal.  Single  journal.  Divided  journal.  Different  methods  of  dividing  the  jour- 
nal. Auxiliary  or  analytical  journal  of  the  cash  transactions,  of  receipts  and  of 
expenses,  of  bills,  of  the  shop,  of  the  manufactory',  etc.,  and  of  the  transactions  by 
correspondence.  General  or  synthetical  journals.  Models.  Formula  of  articles  reca- 
pitulating the  transactions  of  the  auxiliary  journal  to  the  general  journal.  Prac- 
tical exercises  with  illustrations.  The  additional  usefulness  of  the  auxiliary  journal 
and  the  general  journal. 

The  h'dgir. — Dclinition.  Disposition  of  the  ledger.  Single  ledger.  Divided  ledger. 
General  or  synthetical  ledger,  auxiliary  or  analytical  ledger.  Models.  Kelatioii  of 
the  journal  to  the  ledger.  l*ractieal  exercises  in  opening  accounts  and  of  the  relation 
of  entries  of  the  journal  in  the  ledger.  Precautions  to  bo  taken  in  order  to  avoid 
errors.  Agrooinent  of  the  general  journal  and  the  general  ledger.  Agreement  of  the 
general  ledger  and  the  auxiliary  ledger. 

ColUctive  accounts. — Definition.  The  usefulness  of  collective  accounts  in  order  to 
control  the  collections  of  the  oi>en  accounts  in  the  auxiliary  ledger,  and  in  order  to 
simplify  the  balancing  of  the  accounts. 

Balancing  accounts. — Definition.  Agreement  of  the  entries  in  the  journal  and  of 
the  accounts  in  the  ledger  obtained  by  balancing  accounts.  Periodical  balances. 
Daily  balances.  The  advantage  of  frequent  balances.  A  model  for  balancing  the 
general  ledger,  with  and  without  collective  accounts.  Models  for  balancing  the 
auxiliary  ledger.  Models  for  balancing  the  general  ledger,  with  methodical  clas- 
sification of  the  accounts.  "  Chiffrier-balancea."  Definition.  Their  functions,  their 
utility  for  obtaining  balances  in  enterprises  having  a  great  number  of  accounts. 
Daily  balances  obtained  by  means  of  tno  figure  balance,  \7hatever  the  number  of 
acctmnts. 

JHrision  and  classification  of  accounts. — The  different  species  of  accounts.  Neces- 
sity of  a  classification.     Mathematical  exi>ression  for  commercial  operations.    The 
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rational  classification  which  rosalts  in:  Accounts  of  nominal  capital.  Accounts  of 
property  by  means  of  which  the  enterprises  are  carried  on.  Accounts  of  persons 
both  debtors  and  creditors.    Accounts  of  profits.     Permanence  of  the  inventory. 

Anahj9\B  of  the  different  aeries  of  accounts, — ^Accounts  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
enterprise :  Capital  stock.  Bonds.  Reserves.  Different  amortizations.  Accounts 
of  property  contained  in  the  inventory  by  means  of  which  the  enterprises  are  carried 
on  (net  cost  of  this  property) : 

(a)  Fixed  properties, — Stock  in  trade.  Shares.  Expense  of  settlement.  Licenses. 
Realties.     Personal  property.    Material. 

{b)  Movable  properties. — Money.  Bills  receivable.  Various  kinds  of  paper.  Raw 
material.    Stock  on  hand. 

(c)  Property  actively  engaged, — Manufactures.  Buildings.  Speculations.  Joint 
accounts.  Joint  stock  companies.  Agencies.  Lands,  etc.  Debit  and  credit  accounts 
of  persons  (at  tlie  price  of  sale  and  of  purchase).  Accounts  of  profits  (debits  or  credits 
of  the  differences  between  the  not  cost  and  the  selling  price).  Accounts  of  sales. 
Accidental  gains  and  losses.  Results  of  the  difi^erent  operations.  General  expenses. 
Statement  of  the  cost  of  management. 

Inventory — Balance  sheet, — The  inventory  balance  with  the  classification  of  the 
account.  Taking  an  inventory  of  the  assets.  Balance  sheet.  Book  of  balances. 
Book  of  inventories. 

APPLICATIONS — TREATISES — SECOND   YEAR. 

The  arrangement  of  hooks  and  of  accounts. — The  general  principles  of  arranging  the 
books  and  accounts  of  capitalists,  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  industry,  and 
agriculture.  The  opening  of  books  of  difierent  societies;  firms;  joint  stock  compa- 
nies or  corporations;  limited  joint  stock  companies;  cooperative  societies;  civil 
societies;  mutual  aid  societies ;  partnerships.  The  functions  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  various  scries  of  accounts.  The  advantage  of  a  certain  order  of  accounts  in  each 
scries. 

Private  accounts, — An  inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  on  beginning 
the  business.  Opening  of  accounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory  and  in  the 
order  of  a  rational  classification.  Operations  comprising  a  certain  x^eriod:  ExpenseSi 
receipts,  purchase  and  sale  of  shares,  management  of  real  estate,  a  business  having 
one  partner  who  has  unlimited  responsibility,  etc.  Inventory  of  the  assets  to  detco:* 
mine  the  condition  of  the  capital  at  the  close  of  management.    Balance  sheet. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Commercial  accounts, — Inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  undertaking.  Opening  of  accounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory, 
and  in  the  order  of  a  rational  classification.  A  scries  of  commercial  operations  com- 
prising purchases,  sales,  returns,  difierent  rules  concerning  cash  payments,  time 
transactions,  and  giving  credit;  consignments,  partnership  afi'airs,  current  account 
with  a  bank,  etc.  Function  of  the  account  of  purchases,  ot*  account  of  stock,  of 
account  of  sales.  General  expenses.  Statistical  abstract  of  these  expenses,  partly 
in  the  auxiliary  lodger,  partly  by  means  of  a  synoptical  table.  Apportionment  of 
the  general  expenses  in  the  account  of  purchases.  Annual  amortization  of  the  fixed 
capital.  Inventory  of  accounts  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  capital  at  the  close 
of  the  undertaking.     Balance  sheet.     Inventory  book. 

SECOND   '\'EAR. 

Industrial  accounts, — Inventory  giving  the  composition  of  the  capital  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  enterprise.  Opening  of  accounts  made  to  conform  to  this  inventory,  and 
in  the  order  of  a  classical  classification.  Arrangement  of  the  books  and  of  the  entries, 
because  of  the  division  of  industrial  labor,  and  in  order  to' obtain  in  a  methodical 
way  the  net  cost  of  the  manufactured  objects. 

Purchases  of  raw  material  in  France  or  in  foreign  countries.  Accounts  of  pur- 
chases and  accounts  of  stock  of  raw  material  debited  at  the  average  net  cost  of  the 
purchases. 

Manufacture  or  successive  transformation  of  raw  material.  Accounts  of  mana- 
facture  (an  account  of  manufactures  for  each  step  of  the  transformation  of  material.) 
Periodical  apportionment  of  the  raw  material,  of  the  hand  labor,  and  of  the  general 
expenses  in  the  account  of  manufacture.  Determination  of  the  coefficient  ofappor- 
tiouDient  of  the  general  expenses.  Manufactured  objects:  Accounts  of  the  manu- 
factured objects  in  tho  warehouse;  placing  these  objects  in  the  accounts  of  manu- 
facture at  tho  ultimate  net  cost.  Sales:  Account  of  sales,  debited  at  the  net  cost, 
credited  at  tho  price  of  sale.  Otlier  accounts  of  profits :  Accidental  gains  and  losses, 
results  of  tlie  difierent  operations,  commissions,  etc.  Closing  the  undertaking: 
The  inventory  of  material,  of  personal  property,  of  fixed  property,  of  the  cash  on 
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hand,  of  bills,  of  raw  material,  of  material  in  the  course  of  mannfactare,  and  of 
manufactured  products.  The  different  amortizations.  Inventory  of  the  acconnts. 
Settlements,  determination  of  the  rcsnlte  and  of  the  condition  of  the  capital  at 
the  close  of  the  enterprise.    Balance  sheet.    Inventory  book. 

Treatises, — Accounts  of  a  bank  with  accounts  relatmg  to  the  operations  of  pur- 
chase and  of  sale  of  bullion,  of  exchanges,  of  arbitration,  of  the  issuing  of  shares, 
of  financial  iiartnerships.  Accounting  of  a  commissioner.  Bookkeeping  of  a  ship- 
owner. Principles  of  bookkeeping  of  a  railroad  company,  of  an  insurance  company, 
of  a  savings  bank.    Principles  of  agricultural  bookkeeping. 

Diagrams  of  accounting. — The  execution  by  the  pupils  of  synoptical  tables,  sum- 
ming up  the  classification  and  the  function  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  sorts  of 
bookkeeping.    Comparative  study  of  these  diagrams  aud  of  balance  sheets. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPOXDEXCE  (FIRST  AND   SECOND   YEARS). 

The  necessity  of  carrying  on  business  by  correHpondenco  in  order  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  different  operations.  Style  of  commercial  correspondence.  Exercises. 
Registering  and  classifying  of  mail  trains.  Copy  of  letters  and  a  book  of  departure 
of  mail  trains.     Book  of  postal  rates. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES  (TWO   YEARS). 

Lessons. 

laoie  A^Qgj.j^j^jj  (Second  year 165 

ToK^v  Ti5  Spanish  )  First  year 100 

lauxo  i^^  Italian    J  Second  year 100 

The  pupils  must  give  proof  at  the  entrance  examination  that  they  are  able  to 
translate  readily  English,  German,  or  Spanish.  Tbey  continue  in  the  school  the 
studies  which  t!iey  have  commenced,  and  are  required  to  learn  at  least  two  lan- 
guages, being  allowed  their  choice,  one  from  each  table.  The  lessons  are  given  in 
the  accounting  rooms  in  groups  of  from  10  to  25  pupils.  In  the  second  year  a  large 
part  of  the  commercial  corrcsx)oiidencc  is  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language. 

MATHEMATICS    (TWO   YEARS)— FIRST  YEAR   (FIFTY  LESSONS). 

Simvle  interest, — General  formula.  Methods  of  numbers  and  divisors,  of  the 
aliquot  parts  of  the  interest  rate,  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  time,  of  the  aliquot  parts 
of  capital.     Separation  into  proportional  parts.     Kulcs  of  partnership. 

Discount. — Different  kinds  of  tliscount.  Solution  aud  discussion  of  the  different 
problems  in  discount.  Discount  at  the  Bank  of  France.  Method  of  Thoyer.  Im- 
provements introduced  by  Cauchy. 

Accounts  current  and  interest. — Brief  examination  of  the  three  methods:  First, 
direct;  second,  indirect  or  retrograde;  third,  Hamburg,  or  by  scale. 

The  jyrecious  metals  and  monetary  systems, — Alloys;  problems  relating  to  alloys. 
Moneys,  manufacture,  allowance;  monetary  system  of  France;  of  the  Latin  Union; 
monetary  systems  of  those  countries  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  this  union. 
Kelative  value  of  gold  and  silver:  First,  the  legal  relation;  second,  commercial 
relation. 

Operations  on  (he  exchange, — The  modes  of  issuing  government  loans.  National 
subscriptions.  State  bonds.  The  ledger  of  the  public  debt.  Floating  and  consoli- 
dated debts.  Treasury  certificate.  The  budget.  Amortization.  Conversion.  Stocks. 
Bonds  of  railroads  and  other  companies.  Dividends.  The  exchange  of  Paris. 
Brokers.  The  dilierent  paper  quoted.  The  bank  stock.  The  course  of  exchange. 
Bank  rate.  Brokerage.  Guaranties.  Taxes.  Stamps.  Cash  operations.  Invest- 
ments. Sales  of  financial  paper.  Arbitration  of  the  different  bills  of  exchange. 
Definite  time  of  sales.  Discount.  Time  sales  aud  at  a  premium.  Options.  Settle- 
ment. Prolongation  or  backwardation  of  cash  payments.  Prolongation  from  one 
settlement  to  another.  Combinations  of  the  different  operations,  on  short  term  and 
at  a  )>rcmium.  Scale  of  premiums.  The  commercial  excnange.  Business  transacted 
at  the  exchange  of  Paris.  Branch  establishments.  Closing  up  branch  establish- 
ments. Method  of  settlement.  Options  for  acceptance.  Options  for  delivery. 
Double  options. 

The  exc/i<ifi<7e.— Definition  of  the  exchange.  Its  origin.  Bills  of  exchange.  Do- 
mestic exchange.  Foreign  excliange.  Checks.  Deposits.  Long-time  and  short- 
time  paper.  Discount.  Exchange  quotations.  Markets  which  give  a  fixed  and 
markets  which  give  a  variable  quotation.  Explanation  of  the  exchange  quotations 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  quotations  of  markets  of  foreign  exchanges.  Definition  of 
arbitration.  Direct  and  indirect  arbitration.  Explanation  and  application  of  the 
chain  rule.  The  construction  of  comparative  tables.  Numerous  exercises  in  arbitra- 
tion between  the  markets  of  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  etc.  Arbitration  of 
metals,  principally  between  the  markets  of  London  and  Paris.  Arbitration  of  public 
bonds.    Prolongations. 
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TinOUY  OF  L0NG-TI3IE  FIXA^'CIAL  OPERATIOXS. 

Compound  iniereii. — Definition  au<l  fundamental  formnla.  Stndy  and  disciiarionof 
the  t^vo  conditions  according  to  whicU  one  is  able  to  estimate  the  valac  of  an  invest- 
ment at  comi>ouud  interest,  when  the  time  is  ex]>re!»»ed  by  a  fractional  nnmber. 
Generalization  of  the  theory-  of  exponents.  Ideas  concerning  equivalent  rates. 
Formula  of  exponents  applicable  to  every  case.  Formula  for  present  interest  and 
for  continued  interest  ax»plied  by  the  French  and  English  stockholders.  GeDcral 
solution  of  ]irnblcnis  in  <'ompound  interest.  Practical  calcnlation.  The  nse  of  log- 
aritbmir  tables  and  the  numerical  tables  of  Violeiue.  Pereire,  etc.  Rule  for  compu- 
tation. Investigation  of  the  time  necessary  for  capital  to  double,  triple,  etc.,  Tvuen 
B laced  at  compound  interest.  The  present  worth  of  capital  due  at  a  fntnre  time. 
discount.  DiH'erciit  nictho<ls  of  dist  ouut.  Compurison  and  discussion.  The  equated 
time  of  payment  of  several  sums  maturing  at  different  dates  and  reckoned  at  com- 
pound interest. 

Consols — Annuitifs — Periodical  payments. — Definitions  and  examples.  Distinction 
of  limited  or  perpetual  consols.  Immediate  or  differing.  Paper,  clue  at  a  fixed  time, 
and  at  n  rate  of  interest  determined  by  certain  periodical  payments.  The  settlement 
of  a  definite  capital  by  annuities.  (General  formula  for  annuities.  Compatation  of 
the  different  elements.  The  special  study  of  the  dilKculties  which  present  themselves 
in  diBcoverin«;  a  rate  in  problems  in  annuities.  Algebraic  solutions  and  approximate 
practical  solutions.  Formula  of  F.  Baily  and  Makeham,  etc.  The  annnilies  or  con- 
sols of  intletlnite  maturity.  Study  of  the  principal  cases.  Consols  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression. 

The  amortization  of  loans  ht/  annuities, — General  relations  of  the  capital,  the  annuity, 
rate  of  interest,  and  time,  lielation  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  the  rate  of  amortiza- 
tion. Formula  and  tables.  Public  loann  contracted  by  issuing  bonds.  Constmctiou 
of  tables  by  amortization.  Stndy  of  the  diffen-nt  complications  which  one  mast 
encounter  in  practical  amortization.  Xumerons  examples  taken  from  the  pnblic 
loans  contracted  partly  in  France  and  partly  in  foreign  countries.  The  choice  of 
problems  in  iinancial  operations  of  long-dated*  bills. 

rrobabiUtics — Chanws  and  risks. — The  elementary  ideas  of  the  compatation  of 
chances.  Public  lotteries.  The  actual  value  of  a  sum  whose  payment  is  doubtful. 
Compound  probabilities.  Ueiietitiou  and  proofs.  Law  of  great  numlMTS.  Theorem 
of  J.  Bernoulli.  Application  of  the  principles  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to 
the  study  of  the  laws  of  human  mortality.  Probable  duration  of  life.  Probability 
of  living.     Study  of  the  risks  of  property  and  of  merchandise. 

SKCONI)    YI:a1:    (nVFXTY-FIVE    lessons) — ArrLKATION    OF   THE    MA'niK3IATICAL 

THEOUY   Ol"   FIXANC  lAL   orEIlATIOXfl. 

The  btttcks  and  hond.i  of  France  and  of  foreign  countries. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
public  bonds  of  France.  State  consols.  Issuing.  Negotiation.  A  precise  compu- 
tation of  the  relation  of  the  ililfereut  types  of  cohsoIh.  Perpetual  consols  and  con- 
sols Vihich  may  bo  amortized,  (.'nlrulation  of  equivalents.  Study  of  the  imblic 
bonds  in  forei;;n  countries — England,  Germany,  America,  etc. 

Commercial  bonds — Uailroad  companies. — The  financial  relation  between  the  State 
and  the  largo  railroad  companies.  The  agreements  from  1859  to  1868  and  ultimate 
moditicutions.  The  net  reserve.  The  mechanism  of  the  wear  and  tear.  Gnaranteed 
interests  and  subsidies  allowed  by  the  State.  Agreements  of  1883.  Its  results  on 
the  value  of  price  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroads.  Capital  stock  and  divi- 
deudH.  Study  of  the  different  questions  relating  to  the  diii^oluticn  of  an  industrial 
company. 

Lottery  loans. — Special  study  of  the  loans  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Application  of  the 
principles  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  estimating  the  chances  of  a  lottery 
and  of  the  chances  or  risks  of  repayment.  Analysis  of  the  different  systems  of 
lottery  loans  practiced  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries. 

FinancinJ  operations  on  a  long  term  of  credit  by  the  large  establishments  of  credit, — 
Societies  of  landcil  credit  fcredit  foncier).  Laws  and  operations  of  the  landeil  credit 
of  France.  Conditions  of  niort<^age  loans  and  of  loans  granted  to  the  communes 
and  <I<'])artnient.s.  Land  bonds  and  communal  bonds.  Mortgage  banks  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Hungary  (Renten-Keehnung  bei  anticipativer  Verzinsunfjf).  The  landed 
and  agricultural  credit  of  Algiers.  Colonial  landed  credit.  Study  of  the  operations 
of  the  8ocioti<'S  for  landed  credit  in  the  other  countries. 

Operations  of  the  chief  bank  relating  to  the  public  iVmc  of  bonds. — The  issue  of  bonds 
on  the  repr<'seniation  of  the  loans  granted  by  the  large  establishments  of  credit. 
Conversi(m  of  a  certain  loau  into  another  loan  of  which  the  conditions  of  interest 
and  amortization  are  different.  Distinction  between  nominal  and  real  capital, 
between  nominal  an<l  real  rate  of  interest.  The  net  cost  of  bonds  and  the  profit! 
to  the  banker  contracting  the  loan.    Averagj*  price  according  to  a  certain  rate  of 
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tlio  bonds,  stocks,  etc..  of  a  certain  loan  at  a  certain  period,  and.  taking  account 
of  all  the  conditions  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest,  the  price  and  premiums  of 
repayment. 

ifptrationa  of  iwturanoe  companies, — Exposition  of  the  mathematical  principles  on 
which  .ire  base<l  the  tariffs  of  insurances  on  persons  and  on  merchandise.  Insurances 
against  fire,  against  loss  by  transportation^  and  against  accidents  of  every  nature. 
Life  annuities  on  one  or  more  persons.  A  critical  study  of  the  ancient  and  of  modem 
methods  of  calculation  which  servo  as  a  base  for  fixing  the  tariffs.  Insurances  in  case 
of  death.  The  termination  of  the  single  premium  and  of  the  annual  premium. 
Mixo<l  insurances.  Insurances  for  a  definite  period.  Life  consuls.  Kcsorvcs  of  insur- 
ance companies.  Insurances  guaranteed  by  the  State.  Pension  banks.  Special 
conditions  and  tariffs.  Mutual  aid  societies.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  principal 
works  published  either  in  Franco  or  in  foreign  countries  on  a  mathematical  theory 
of  financial  operations. 

8TUDY   OF   MEUCIIANDISK    (TWO    YEARS) — FIRST   YEAR   (SIXTY  LESSONS). 

Precious  stones. — Diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Origin,  places  of  production. 
Prospecting.    Properties.     Uses.     Commerce. 

Combustible  material, — Definition.    Industrial  importance. 

Comhufitible  solids, — Natural  vegetable  combustibles  (wood,  tan  bark,  peat).  Nat- 
ural mineral  combustibles  (lignite,  coals,  anthracite).  Combustibles  derived  from 
vegetable  and  mineral  combustibles  (charcoal,  peat,  coal  or  coke,  conglomerates). 

ConibuHiible  liquidn, — Petroleum,  oils  of  talc. 

Comhustibh  gases. — Coal  gas,  oil  gas,  water  gas.  Subproducts :  Tar  and  ammoniac 
waters,  etc.  Products  an(L  coloring  matter  derived  from  tar  (for  each  of  these  mat- 
ters the  process  of  extraction  and  mannfactnre  is  ox]>lained,  the  kinds,  their  uses, 
tbe  production,  and  the  commerce;  statistics  of  importations  and  exportation, etc.). 

Ctemical  products — Raw  materials, — Sulphur  and  pyrites.  Chloride  of  so^liiim 
(marine  and  rock  salt).  Chloride  of  potassium.  Nitrate  of  soda  or  saltpeter  of 
Chile.  Sodium  borax.  Origin.  Extraction.  XJue,  Commerce,  importations,  oxpor- 
tations,  etc. 

Acids, — Sulphurous  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Nitric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Boric 
acid,  etc.    Processes  of  manufacture.    Uses.    Commerce. 

The  alkalis. — Potassium  and  potassium  salts.  Soda  and  the  salts  of  soda.  Ammonia 
and  salts  of  ammonia.    Processes  of  manufacture.    Use.    Connnerce. 

Othei'  chemical  products. — Alums  and  salts  of  alums.  Phosphorus  and  products 
which  are  connected  with  it.  Carbonic  disulphide.  Chloride  of  lime.  Sulphites 
and  hyposulphites  used  in  bleaching.  Iodine  and  iodides.  Bromine  and  bromides. 
Explosive  materials :  Powders  and  dynamites.  Processes  of  manufacture.  Uses. 
Conmiorce. 

Fertilizers  and  means  of  itnprovement. — Definition.  The  theory  of  fertilization. 
Vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  fertilizers.  Chemical  fertilizers.  Means  of  improve- 
ment.    Extraction.     Manufacture.     Commerce. 

Vegetable  or  animal  products  vised  in  the  arts  and  industry, — Essential  oils  and 
essences.  Sweet-scented  waters.  Extracts.  Preparation.  Applications  in  j>erfumery. 
Connnerce.  Concrete  essences.  Camphor.  Extraction.  Commerce  and  use  (cellu- 
loid). Soft  resin  or  balsams.  Extraction,  use,  commerce.  Dry  resins:  amber,  lake 
gum,  copal  jjum,  and  damir  gum.  Extraction.  Commercial  varieties.  Employment. 
Vaniisli.  Resinous  gums.  Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha.  Extraction.  Commercial 
varieties,  use,  commerce.  Coloring  matters  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin.  Com- 
uior(Mal  varieties.    Connnerce.     Use.    Coloring  of  thread  and  tissues.     Impression. 

Materials  used  in  building. — Division  into  natural  and  artificial  materials.  Statis- 
tics given. 

Building  stonei*  and  stones  used  for  ornament, — Quarries.  Quarrying.  Preparation. 
Prineijial  varieties.     Use. 

Bricks. — Tiles.  Paving  tiles.  Other  materials  made  from  baked  clay  for  building 
purposes,     l^rocess  of  manufacture. 

Mortars  and  concretes. — I/une.     Cements.     Preparation.    Tost. 

Plabters. — Gypsum.  Qualities.  Preparation  and  use.  Stucco.  Different  kinds 
of  cement. 

Woods. — Forest  statistics.  Ex])1oitatiou  of  forests.  Properties,  qualities,  and 
defects  of  wood.  Causes  of  destruction  and  means  of  conservation.  Different 
essences.  Employment:  In  shi))bnilding,  timbers,  constructing  railroads, telegraph 
poles,  of  props  for  mines,  lumber,  fuel,  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  etc.  Com- 
mence of  wood. 

Metals — iron  mines. — Tests  and  treatment. 

Brans. — Varieties  and  physical  properties. 

Iron. — Refining  and  m.inufacturing. 

Steel, — Processes  of  manufacturing  and  testing. 
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Manganese. — ^Natnral  state.    Preparation.    Oxide. 

Chromium^  nickel,  and  cobalt — Mines.  Extraction.  Uses  of  chromates.  Nickel 
plating.    Cobalt  blae. 

Zinc. — Mines.  Extraction  and  preparation  of  zinc.  Important  uses.  Flowers  of 
zinc. 

Tin. — Ore.    Mines.    Metallorgy.    Properties  of  the  metal.    Nnmerons  applications. 

Copper. — Mines.  Production.  Roasting  and  testing  of  the  ore.  MetalluTgy. 
Indostrial  alloys. 

Lead. — Princix)al  mines.  Extraction.  Use.  Salts  and  oxides.  AVliite  lead. 
Litharge. 

Aniimonium. — Extraction  and  uses. 

Arsenic . — Extraction  and  uses. 

CcUlmium. — Alloys.    Applications  and  photography.    Yellow  cadmium. 

Jiismuih. — Preparation.    Proi^erties.     Fusible  alloys. 

Magnesium. — Manufacture. 

Aluminium. — Extraction.    Aluminium  bronze. 

Mercury. — Mines.  •  Applications.    Mirrors.    Gildings. 

Silver. — Ores.  Places  of  production.  Extraction.  Alloys.  Tests.  Importance 
of  this  metal. 

Gold. — Mines.    Nuggets.     Oriferous  sand.    Extraction.    Monetary  alloys. 

Platinum. — Extraction.    Properties.     Uses. 

Calculation  of  the  value  of  different  minerals  of  commerce^  the  estimation  of  the 
approximate  valno  of  a  mine  in  the  process  of  exploitation,  or  one  which  has  jnst 
been  discovered. 

SECOND  YEAR   (FORTY  LESSONS ). 

Oleaginous  substances  and  industries  trith  which  they  are  connected — oleaginous  «m6- 
Btances. — Definition.    Production.    Physical  and  chemical  properties.    Classification. 

Oleaginous  substances  of  vegetable  origin. — Oleaginous  seeds  and  fruits.  Extraction 
of  fixed  vegetable  oils.  Study  of  the  principal  vegetable  oils.  Properties.  Uses. 
Production.    Commerce.    Importations,  exportations. 

Oleaginous  substances  of  animal  origin. — Strictly  animal  oils,  neat*s-foot  oil,  sea 
animals,  fishes.  Extraction,  properties,  nscs.  Commerce.  Fats.  Properties.  Classi- 
fication. Commercial  varieties.  Production.  Extraction.  Use.  Commerce.  Sper- 
maceti, animal  and  vegetable  waxes.  Production.  Ut*e,  commerce,  manufacture  of 
soap,  varieties,  commerce,  importations,  exportations,  stearino  candles,  tallow  can- 
dles, wax  candles,  etc.  Manufacture.  Commerce.  Snbproducts.  Acid  oils.  Glyc- 
erin.   Uses.    Commerce. 

Vegetable  products  used  as  medical  stimulants,  condiments,  or  foods. — Pharmaceutic 
products  (cinchona,  quinine,  opium,  etc.).  Method  of  gathering,  of  extraction. 
Employment,  commerce.    Tobacco.     Coffee.    Tea.     Cocoa.     Spices. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  (processes  of  conservation). 

Products  of  mineral  origin — glass  making. — Haw  material.  Window  panes.  Mirrors. 
Decanters.  Show  cases.  Venetian  glass.  Bohemian  glass.  Hardened  glass.  Glass 
bottles.  Crystal.  Lenses.  Strass.  Artificial  stones.  Manufacture  and  work  in 
glass.    Cutting  and  engraving.    Economic  condition;  centers  of  productions,  etc. 

Ceramics. — Clay;  kaolin;  feldspar.  Porcelains.  Crockery.  Biscuit.  Stoneware. 
Common  pottery.  Baked  earth.  Bricks.  Tiles.  Pipes.  Flower  pots.  Ornamental 
tiles.     Commercial  varieties.    Manufacture  and  economic  condition. 

l»RODUCTS  OF   THE   ANIMAL   CARCASS — HARD   SUBSTANCES. 

Bone. — Treatment  and  utilization. 
Jlorns. — Deer,  antelope,  moose,  etc. 

Jforns. — Varieties.  Methods  of  working.   Hoofs.  Claws,  etc.   Smoothing  the  home. 
Shells. — Gathering.    Working.    Varieties. 

rlnimal  weapons, — Ivory.    Tusks  of  elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus,  and  sperm 
whale. 
Articles  of  Paris. — Buttons,  combs,  toy  trade,  etc. 

SOFT  SUBSTANCES. 

Skins. — Tanning  substances.  Green  hides.  Tanning  of  sole  leather  and  of  very 
soft  leather.  Currying.  Commercial  varieties.  Tanning  of  Hungarian  leather. 
Tawing.  Chamois.  Morocco.  Special  leathers:  Varnished,  shagreen,  and  shark 
sltiiis.     Parchment.    Furriery.     Leather  objects. 

Manufacture  of  glues. — Material  for  glue.  .  Glues  of  Rouen,  of  Flanders,  of  Givet, 
of  Alsace,  of  Germany,  of  Paris,  etc.  English  glue.  Fish  glue.  Preparation  and 
uses. 
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Feathers, — Preparation.    Working.    Coloring.    Commercial  varieties. 

Textiles  of  animal  origin, — Hair.  Hair  of  tno  goat.  Hair  of  rabbit  and  hares. 
Manes.  Horses.  Bristles  of  hogs  and  of  wild  hogs.  Vegetable  mane.  Brush 
making. 

/Si7A-.— Silkworm.  Cultivation.  Diseases.  Winding  off  silk.  Silk  throwing. 
Coloring.    Commercial  varieties. 

JFoolens. — Classification.    Fret^ch  and  foreign  woolens.    Work  in  woolens. 

Products  of  vegetable  origin — textiles  of  vegetable  origin, — Hax.  Hemp.  Retting 
and  Stripping.  Abaca.  Jute.  Phormium.  Cotton.  Grass-cloth  plant.  Cultiva- 
tion.   Gathering.    Varieties. 

Spinning  and  weaving  of  the  principal  textiles, — Numbering  of  threads.  Centers  of 
production  and  consumption.  Economic  conditions.  Tissues.  Simple  stuffs,  stuffs 
of  armorial  design,  of  artistic  design,  ribbed  stuff,  stuff  having  sinuous  threads,  and 
stitched  stuffs.    Looms.     Winding  on  spools.    Felts.    Draperies. 

Paper. — Raw  material.  Paper  made  of  rags  and  straw.  Chemical  wood  pulpf 
mechanical  wood  pulp.  Preparation.  Ruling.  Commercial  varieties.  Paper  money. 
Pasteboard,  filter  paper,  wrapping  paper,  industrial  varieties.  Cardboard.  Plain 
cards.  Bookbinding  pasteboard.  Parchment  paper.  Painting  paper.  Fantastic 
paper.    Printing  paper.    Engraving.    Bookbinding  paper. 

Food  substances, — Cereals.  Wheat,  rice,  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  millet. 
Distinctive  characteristics.  Composition.  Cultivation.  Commerce.  Grinding. 
Panification.    Pastries.    Legislation.    Economic  condition. 

Sugar, — Cane.  Beet  roots,  varieties.  Extraction  of  the  sugar  juice.  Treatment. 
Raw  sugar.  Varieties  and  commercial  uses.  Sugar  reiining.  Lump,  fruit,  sugar 
candy,  etc.     Molasses,  glucose,  etc.    Legislation.    Markets.    Economic  condition. 

Drinks — wines. — Vineyards,  cultivation,  diseases.  Preparation  of  red,  white,  and 
sparkling  wines,  of  liquors,  of  dried  raisins,  etc.  Manufacturing  wine.  Sugaring. 
Anchoring.    Fertilizing  with  plaster.    Commerce,  etc. 

Beer. — Varieties.    Manufacture. 

Alcohol. — Distillation.  Alcohol  of  beet  roots,  of  grains,  of  potatoes,  of  molasses, 
etc. 

Vinegar, — Acetic  acid. 

Legislation  relating  to  beverages  and  the  economic  condition.^ 

TKSTlNll    MEKCIIANDISE,    ANALYSIS — ADULTERATIONS — (TWO    YKAKS).      FIRgT    YKAB, 

TWELVE   IJiSSONS. 

Test  of  combustibles,  coals,  petroleum. 
Test  of  potash,  of  soda  and  saltpeter. 
Testing  chalks,  bleaching  chlorides,  mansranese. 
Testing  fertilizers.    Nitrogen.     Phosphoric  acid. 
Analysis  of  bronze,  of  brass,  of  iron  ore. 

Determination  of  lead  compound  with  tin.    Testing  matter  containing  gold  with  m 
touch-needle.     Testing  of  matter  containing  silver. 
Analysis  of  drinkable  and  nondrinkable  waters. 

SECOND   YEAR   (THIRTEEN  LESSONS). 

Testing  of  oils.     Determination  of  the  amount  of  oil  in  oleaginous  grains. 

Analysis  of  soap. 

Testing  of  textiles. 

Testing  of  Hour,  meal,  etc. 

Testing  of  sugar,  of  bono  black. 

Analysis  and  adulteration  of  wine,  of  beer. 

Testing  of  milk,  of  butter. 

Testing  of  coffee,  chocolates,  spices. 

CHEMICAL  MANIPULATIONS— FIRST  AND   SECOND  YEARS. 

The  lessons  on  merchandise  and  raw  material  are  completed  by  manipulations  in 
the  chemical  laboratory,  in  order  to  make  observations  under  the  microscope,  in 
order  to  discover  the  frauds  to  which  the  different  commercial  products  are  liable,  as 
textile  material,  foods,  fertilizers,  etc. 

*  All  the  commercial  products  which  arc  not  mentioned  in  tlilb  brief  sketch  ore  treated  along  with 
related  or  derived  products. 
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CO^rMERCIAL  GEOGRArHY— (TWO  TEAJIS) — CUARACTEU  OF  THE  COUBSE. 

The  course  in  economic  geography  treats  of  the  following  matters  for  each  conntry : 

A  brief  conception  of  the  territorial  formation.  Population.  Ethnoirrftphical 
ideas.  Languages.  Keligions.  Political  institutions.  Principal  administratiTe 
divisiouj. 

General  configuration  and  nature  of  the  soil.    Climates. 

Agricultural  products.  Cattle  raising.  Exploitation  of  forests.  Agricoltural 
regions.     Hunting  and  fishing. 

Mineral  products.  Mines  and  quarries.  Salt  mines.  Mineral  reaoarces.  Salt 
marshes. 

Manufactured,  products.    Centers  of  industry.    Their  origin,  raison  d'etre. 

Ways  of  communication.  Both  small  and  largo  navigable  rivers.  Canals.  Rail- 
road routes.  Marl  time  navigation,  ^^eaports.  Merchant  marine.  Navigation  com- 
panies.   Postal  services.    Telegraph  service. 

Foreign  commerce.  Principal  markets.  Various  reasons  for  their  prosperity. 
Impoi-tiitions  and  exitortations.  Usages  of  commerce.  Special  study  of  the  com- 
merce of  each  country  Tvith  France,  and  of  the  comi>ctitiou  which  French  commerce 
encounters. 

kSysti^ms  of  customs  duties.  Commercial  treaties.  Weights  and  measures.  Moneys. 
Institutions  of  credit. 

(Social  condition.     The  manners  and  national  character. 

FIRST   YKAU   (FORTY   LESSOXS). 

Europe. — France.  British  Isles.  German  Empire.  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Alsare- 
Lorrainc.  Switzerland.  Austria-Hungary.  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy.  Danube 
States.     Baltic  peninsula,    (trocce.     Kussia.     Scandinavian  countries. 

The  French  in  Nortliern  Africa. 

AJgierB. — Physical  and  economical  geography,  inhabitants,  land  divisions,  pnblic 
works,  administration,  luidgot,  system  of  customs. 

Tunis. — Development  of  colonization,  of  agriculture,  and  commerce,  system  of  cus- 
toms nnd  treaties  ot*  commerce,  taxes,  function  of  the  protectorate.  Religious  ques- 
tion and  the  questions  indigenous  to  Algiers  and  to  Tunis. 

SECOXn   YKAR    (FOUTY-FirK    LESSON'S). 

Africa. — General  notions.  Explorations.  The  European  conquests.  Berlin  Con- 
gn'ss  of  1885.  Treaties  of  1890.  Principal  lines  of  navigation.  Region  of  the 
Atlas.  Kejjency  of  Tripoli.  Sahara.  Islam  and  their  religious  confederates. 
Routes  of  caravans.  Projects  of  a  railroad  across  the  Sahara.  Islands  of  the  At- 
lantic 0<ean.  Coast  of  Guinea  and  the  Soudan.  Senegal  and  French  Soudan.  The 
Ni;;er  and  Lake   Chad.     English  company  of  the  Niger.     French,  English,   and 


Rci)ublic.  Eastern  Africa.  Zambezi.  English  South  African  Comi>any. 
Mozambi(|uo.  (ireat  lakes,  the  English  and  German  companies.  Zanzibar.  The 
Somali  coast.  Gnlf  of  Aden  and  the  Ked  Sea.  English  x)os8essions.  Obock.  Ital- 
ians in  Africa.  Abyssinia.  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Egypt.  Suez  Canal.  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.    Madagascar.    Comoro  and  lv(!^union  islands.    English  possessions. 

Jsia. — General  notions,  races  and  religions,  ])olitical  divisions,  the  main  routes  of 
land  and  sea  conimnnication.  Western  Asia.  Tnrkey  in  Asia  and  Arabia.  Iran 
Plateau.  Persia.  Afghanistan.  Beloochistan.  Asiatic  Russia.  Caucasia.  Central 
Asia  or  Russian  Turkestan.  Siberia.  English  possessions.  Indian  Empire.  Coylon. 
The  Straits.  French  India.  Indo-China.  Burmah.  Kingdom  of  Siam.  French 
Indo-Cliina.  Cochin-China.  Cambodia.  Annam.  Tonquin.  Extreme  Orient.  Em- 
l)iro  of  China,  Korea.     Japan. 

Occanica. — (ieneral  notions.  Principal  voyages  of  exploration.  Physical  divisions. 
Malaysia.  Possessions  of  Hidland,  England,  and  Spain.  British  Australasia.  Aus- 
tralia. Tasmania.  New  Zealand.  Fiji  Islands.  Possessions  of  France.  New 
Caledonia.  French  settlements  in  Occanica.  Germans,  English,  and  Americans  in 
Polynesia.     Hawaiian  Islands. 

-  tmvrica. — General  description.  Brief  history  of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  voyages 
to  the  North  Pole.  North  America.  Political  divisions.  Principal  routes  of  trans- 
eontiucntal  and  ocean  communication.  British  possessions  in  North  America.  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  fisheries.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  islands. 
United  States. 

Mexico. 
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1 
Contra!  America:  Tho  fivo  rex)ublics  and  British  Ilondaras.     Istlimus  of  Panama. 

Tho  Antilles. 
Sonth  America:  Venezuela.     Colombia  and  Ecuador.     Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Cliili. 

Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Uruguay.     Brazil.     The  Guianas. 

HISTORY   OF   COMMERCE — SECOND   YEAR   (TWENTY  LESSONS). 

Interest  and  usefulness  of  this  history.  Influence  of  commerce  on  the  civilizfirtion 
and  the  development  of  human  relations.  Sources  of  commercial  history.  Primi- 
tive times.  Iho  Egyptians.  The  Phoenicians.  The  Assyrians.  The  Persians. 
India.  Greece.  Rome  and  Carthage.  Gaul  and  Genuany.  The  world's  commerce 
at  tho  full  of  tho  Roman  Empire.  Methods  of  exchange  in  ancient  times.  Shipping 
of  the  ancients.  Invasions.  Commerce  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Fairs  and 
markets.  The  Arab  invasion.  Africa  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Europe  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Influence  of  the  crusades  on  the  world's  com- 
merce. Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Pisa.  Venice. 
Genoa.  Florence.  Commerce  of  France  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Fairs  of  Champagne.  Flanders.  England  and  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hanseatic  League.  Method  of  exchange  employed  by  commerce  in  tho  Middle  Ages. 
Bills  of  exchange.  Banks.  Money  changes.  Commerce  of  the  Orient  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  Maritime  voyages  toward  tho  West.  Discovery  of  a  pas- 
sago  to  Asia  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Discovery  of  America.  Consequences 
of  these  two  events  for  tho  commercial  relations  of  the  world.  Tho  Renaissance  in 
Europe,  Flanders,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Germany.  Set- 
tlement of  Europeans  in  India.  Pnases  of  the  conquest.  Portuguese  in  Asia. 
Spanish  conquests  in  the  New  World.  Decadence  of  Spain.  Organization  of  the 
conquest.  I^incipal  companies.  French  and  English  in  India.  Colonization  of 
North  America  by  the  Eni^lish  and  tho  French.  Slavery  in  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Western  nations.  Results  of  the  maritime  discoveries.  The  gran- 
deur of  Holland.  The  changing  of  commercial  routes.  The  birth  of  commercial 
legislation.  Colbert  and  the  protective  system.  Tho  colohial  system.  The  sugar- 
producing  colonies.  Financial  system  of  law.  The  loss  of  India  and  Canada. 
Independence  of  tho  English  colonies  of  North  America.  Commercial  results  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Tho  eighteenth  century  and  its  economio 
reforms.  Qncsnay,  Goumay,  and  Turcot.  Liberal  tendencies  in  commercial  aflfairs. 
Treaty  of  1786.  The  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  from  tho  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  industries  and  of  commerce.  Tariff  of  1791.  Commercial 
system  of  the  Empire.  The  continental  blockade  and  its  results.  Tho  protective 
system  under  tho  Restoration.  The  corn  laws  and  tho  laws  relating  to  animals  and 
metallurgy.  The  customs  policy  of  Prussia  since  1816.  Organization  of  tho  cus- 
toms union  (ZoUverein).  Its  economic  results.  The  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Swe- 
den. The  reform  of  the  customs  in  Great  Britain.  Cobden,  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
league  against  the  corn  laws.  Influence  of  the  customs  reform  on  tho  commercial 
politics  of  Europe.  Revolution  of  1848  in  France.  War  of  the  parties  on  the  ground 
of  import  duties.  Commercial  tendency  of  the  second  Empire.  The  system  of  com- 
mercial treaties  inaugurated  in  1860.  Results  of  this  economic  revolution.  Devel- 
opment of  the  ways  of  communication.  International  treaties.  Extension  of 
commercial  relations.  The  merchant  marine.  Suez  Canal.  Economio  and  social 
evolution  in  the  countries  of  the  extreme  Orient.  Commerce  of  China,  of  .Japan,  and 
of  India.  Australia.  Java.  Indo-China.  America  since  tho  War  of  Independence. 
Progress  of  its  industry,  its  agriculture,  and  of  its  commerce.  Its  commercial  system. 
Cause  of  the  war  of  secession.  Economic  results  of  this  war.  The  actual  position 
of  the  United  States  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  Canada.  Mexico.  Central 
and  South  America.  The  commercial  present  and  tlie  growing  importance  of  the 
trafiio  of  this  country.  Panama.  Commerce  of  Europe  since  1870.  Scientific  and 
industrial  discoveries.  International  expositions.  Resources  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries. Methods  employed  in  making  payments  among  the  nations  in  adjusting  their 
commercial  balances.  Development  of  credit,  of  tho  means  of  communication,  of 
financial  societies.  Banks  of  issue  and  of  circulation.  International  values.  Clear- 
ing houses.  The  exchanges.  Statistics.  Tho  colonizing  tendencies  of  the  European 
nations,  their  causes.     Conditions  of  international  commerce.     Its  future.     R^sum<5. 

THK    ELEMKNTS    OF    FUhXCIt    PUBLIC    AND    CIVIL    LAW — FIRST    ^TSAR    (TWENTY-FIVE 

LESSONS). 

Organization  of  the  public  powers;  tho  legislative  power;  the  executive  power; 
the  promulgation  of  laws.  The  judicial  power.  Organization  of  the  difi^erent  judi- 
cial bodies,  specially  the  commercial  tribunals  and  the  councils  composed  of  employers 
and  employees.  Commercial  representation.  The  Superior  Council  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.    Chambers  of  commerce.    The  project  of  creating  changes  of  naviga- 
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tion,  CVrnxaltin;;  rliainb«n  of  art  and  mannfActnre.  French  and  forei^  cliiinlwM 
of  #^oinrfi«rc«.  Consnli.  Of  civil  rights.  On  nationalitr.  Of  th«  poeitioo  of  for- 
eien^n  ia  France.  Of  the  docnmenu  of  the  civil  state.  ^>f  domicile.  Of  manian. 
Orpar«nta  and  of  chiliiren.  Of  the  parental  jiower.  Of  minors,  of  gaardianahip, 
man  of  livery.  Of  disfranchl«ement  and  of  le^l  conncil.  Of  movable  and  iaunor- 
able  proi*ert7.  Of  property  and  possession.  Of  nsnfmct  and  of  services.  Of  tho 
diffen^nt  monies  of  acq  airing  property.  Of  snccession.  Of  gifts  amonj;  the  llTiag 
and  of  will)*  and  ti^taments.  Of  contracts  and  obligations.  Of  the  validity  of  con- 
tracti.  Of  the  contra^rt  of  marriage.  Of  the  renting  of  property.  Of  depoaitiii£ 
property.  Ofsecority.  Of  transactions.  Of  franchises  and  of  mortgages.  Of  pie- 
scriptionA. 

COM VfKKOlAL,  MAKITJMi:,   AND   IXDl'.STBlAL  LEGISLATION — FIRST  YEAR   (THIRTT-FTrB 

LE-^fSOXs  . 

Commercial  lair. — The  gen^^ral  ideas  of  commerce  aud  of  commercial  law.  The 
sources  of  Frenrli  commercial  law.     Bibliography. 

Commercial  d^fcmmeuU. — Reasons  for  discrimination  (competence,  validity ,  etc.). 

I'tmont  engaged  in  commerce. — Comi>etency  (minors,  married  women).  Oblieaiionfl 
and  rights.  Commer^rial  books,  pa biicity  of  contract  of  marriage,  licensea,  election 
ami  eligibility  to  tbo  cbaml>er  oi  commerce,  and  tribunals.  Competence  of  the  com- 
uerr:ial  tribunals.     Methods  of  procedure.    Arbitration. 

<VyciV(ie«. — General  ideas.  Civil  and  commercial  societies.  Copartnership  societies 
and  jiartnerships  of  limited  liabilities.  Joint  stock  companies.  General  ideas  con- 
cerning Htocks  and  bonds,  nontransferable  and  transferable  paper.  Joint  stock 
partnersliifis.  Joint  stock  companies.  Premium  insurance  scicieties  and  matnal 
inHuniuf-e  hor-ietic'S.  Coo]»erativo  societies.  Private  copartnershii»s.  Civil  societies 
having  a  commcrrial  form.     Foreign  societies  in  France. 

Atjinh  employed  by  per non%  enganed  t»  commerce, — Agents  acting  nnder  powers  of 
attorney.    OfUcers  and  clerks.    Commissioners  and  attorneys.     Brokers. 

O/  commercial  tales. — General  rules  for  closing  a  sale  and  its  performance.  Differ- 
ent species. 

Of  tf:curity, — Civil  and  commercial  security.  Special  rules  relating  to  commercial 
security.  General  st^irehouses ;  warrants;  receipts.  Of  trans]>ortation  contracts. 
General  rules.  Of  railroad  transportation.  Transportation  through  the  postal 
•ysteifi. 

Chambers  of  commerce. — Operations  transacted  in  them.     Stock  agents  and  brokers. 

8ECONI>   YKAR   (FIFTY   LESSONS). 

Of  commercial  paper^-Of  bills  of  exchange. — History.  Theory  of  tho  French  code. 
Of  tho  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  Of  indorsement,  of  its  form  and  its  performance. 
Of  tho  provision.    Of  the  acceptance.    Of  tho  riglits  and  duties  of  the  holder. 

Of  checks. — Of  their  distinctive  character.    Clearing-house  of  Paris. 

O/  bills  payable  to  order. — Domestic  bills.  The  payment  of  commercial  pax>er  by 
tho  postal  administration  in  France,  Germany,  and  in  Belgium. 

Jiills  payable  to  bearer. 

Bank  operations, — Loans.  Discount.  Opening  of  credit.  Account  current.  Of 
the  Bank  of  Franco.    Of  colonial  banks.    Of  tho  lauded  credit  (credit  foncier). 

Failures,  legal  settlements,  and  bankruptcies. 

Maritime  law, — General  ideas.    Sources  of  maritime  law. 

Of  ships, — Shipowners  and  owners  of  privateeru.  The  rights  of  the  different 
croilitors;  privilego;  mortgages;  tho  right  of  succession.  Abandoning  a  ship  and 
freight. 

Flighting  or  chartering. — Of  tho  diHtinction  between  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
daniagoH. 

Of  the  bottomry  loan. 

Of  the  maritime  mortgage. 

Maritime  insurance. — General  ideas.  Particular  rules  regarding  the  insurance  on  a 
body  and  tho  insurunco  on  abilities. 

Appendix, — General  ideas  relating  to  fire  insurance,  life  insurance,  and  insnranee 
against  accidents. 

Industrial  law — Patents  on  inventions, — Of  tho  nature  of  tho  law  granting  the  profits 
from  tho  invention  to  its  inventor.  Tho  patent  ou  inventions,  its  character,  formal- 
itioH,  ]>ub]icity.  Of  tho  patentability  of  inventions.  Forfeitures.  Duration  and 
tax  on  patents.  Of  improvemonts.  Of  tho  importation  of  inventions  patented  in 
a  foreign  country. 

iff  the  right  of  foreigners. — Provisional  protection  during  public  exposition.  Of 
tho  property  in  an  invention  and  a  patent. 

Of  the  different  laws  of  which  the  patent  may  be  the  object, — Of  the  transfer  of  patents. 
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Of  the  concession  of  licenses.  Of  connterfeiting.  Of  Jarlsdiction  in  case  of  law 
snit-s.  Action  in  nnllit^.  A  suit  in  case  of  forfeitnro.  A  salt  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  patents.  Suit  in  case  of  counterfeiting.  Procedure.  Repression.  Of  the 
secrets  of  manufacture. 

0/ the  models  and  designe  of  manufacture. — General  ideas  on  property  in  works  of 
art. 

Trade-marlcs  and  labels. — The  character  of  trade-marks.  Optional  marks  and  obliga- 
tory marks.    Property.    Transference.    Depositing.    Counterfeits.    Repression. 

Of  a  commercial  name. — Of  the  names  of  locality  (products  sold  to  foreicpers). 

Of  dishonest  competition. — The  rights  of  foreigners  in  matters  of  industrisu  property. 
International  conventions  (the  union  of  1^,  etc.).  Dangerous  manufactories, 
unhealthy  or  incommodious.  Legal  systems.  System  of  apparatus  and  steam- 
heating. 

FORKIGX   COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— SECOND  YEAR   (TWENTY  LESSONS). 

The  necessity  for  harmonizing  certain  matters  of  commercial  law.  Partial  resnlts 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  Diplomatic  conTentions.  Congresses  of  commercial 
law.  The  sketch  of  the  actual  commercial  legislation  in  vogue  in  the  principal 
countries.  The  codes  and  laws  to  consult.  Bibliography.  General  ideas  relating 
to  persons  engaged  in  commerce.  Their  distiuctivo  marks  and  obligations  in  the 
principal  mercantile  nations.  The  organization  of  commercial  tribunes.  Of  the 
commercial  sale.  Of  commercial  societies.  The  system  of  companies  by  shares. 
Special  study  of  the  English  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  condition  of  the  law 
and  of  the  fact  relating  to  societies  transacting  business  outside  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  originated.  Of  commercial  paper,  notably  according  to  the  German 
law  at  the  change  of  1848,  the  English  law  and  Scandinavian  legislation.  Special 
laws  relating  to  checks,  banks  of  deposit,  and  clearing-houses.  Of  bankruptcy 
under  the  principal  foreign  laws,  speciallv  according  to  the  German  law  of  1877  ana 
of  the  English  law  of  1^.  Of  the  bankruptcies  of  persons  not  engaged  in  com- 
merce. Measures  to  prevent  bankruptcy  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.  Of  trans- 
portation by  railroad.  Legislation  relating  thereto  in  the  great  morcancile  conn-  , 
tries,  and  especially  in  Germany.  The  projects  for  diplomatic  conventions  on  this 
subject.  Organization  of  industrial  property  in  foreign  countries.  The  interna- 
tional similarity  respecting  this  subject.  Nationality  and  transfer  of  ships.  Freight 
contracts.  Freight  and  consignment.  Of  marine  mortgage.  Of  damages  and  their 
regulation.  Marine  insurance.  Special  examination  of  the  rules  of  York  and  of 
Antwerp.  Organization  of  commercial  tribunals.  Judicial  powers  of  consuls. 
Their  mission  in  regard  to  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  and  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  merchant  marine. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY — FIRST   YEAR   (THIRTY  LESSONS). 

Matters  relating  to  taxes,  to  customs,  to  labor  questions,  and  to  transportation 
have  been  respectively  comprised  in  the  programmes  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
customs  and  t^e  budget,  of  legislation  relating  to  laborers  and  transportation. 

I'reliminary  knowledge. — Cursory  review  of  economic  phenomena.  The  science  and 
art  of  political  economy.  The  method,  importance  of  observations,  of  historical 
criticisms,  of  experience,  of  statistics  and  its  most  important  numerical  and  graph- 
ical processes. 

Production. — The  three  factors  in  production  : 

(1)  Natural  agents.    The  land  and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

(2)  Labor.  Division  of  labor.  Freedom  of  labor.  Slavery.  Serfdom.  CoipoTft- 
tions.     Regulations. 

(3)  Capital.    Its  formation,  its  rAle,  its  different  forms.    Machines,  their  effects. 
Classificalion  of  industries. — Large  and  small  industries : 

(1)  Agricultural  industry;  extensive  and  intensive  cultivation;  cnltiTation  on* 
large  and  small  scale;  cultivation  of  one's  own  State;  renting,  Metayers. 

(2)  Extractive  industries. 

(3)  Manufacturing  industries. 

(4)  Commerrial  iudustries. 

(5)  Carrying  industries. 

Circulation. — Exchange  and  value.  Current  value  and  normal  value.  ^  Competition 
and  monopoly.  The  mechanism  of  exchange.  Money.  Two  conditions  which  it 
must  fultill.  Qualities  which  are  necessary  to  good  money.  The  principal  moneys, 
gold,  silver,  copper  coin.    Tho  principal  facts  regarding  the  history  and  price  of  the 

?reciou3  metals.  Monetary  systems.  Legal  rate  of  exchange.  Gresnam's  law. 
aper  money.  Depreciation  ofsilver,  its  causes,  its  effects.  The  American  silver  bill. 
The  Latin  Union.  Monometallism  and  bimetallism.  Present  state  of  the  question  in 
the  world.    Tho  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  money  on  international  commerce. 
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Credit, — Its  nscfnlncss.  Advnu  lages  and  gnarantees  offered  by  tho  borrofrer  to  the 
lender.  Commercial  credit.  Fiduciary  circnlation.  The  exchanges  of  public  and 
other  paper.  The  exchange.  Banks:  function  of  bankers,  discount,  deposits,  cur- 
rent accounts,  chocks,  clearances.  The  clearing-house ;  banks  of  issae,  their  relation 
to  the  State,  their  systems  in  the  principal  countries.  Mortgage  credit.  Landed 
credit.  Marine  mortgage.  Credit  on  security.  Loans  on  deeds,  ^rarrants.  On 
articles  put  in  pawn.    Agricultural  credit.    Popular  banks.    Different  systems. 

Commerce. — Domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  Position  of  the  middleman.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  commerce.  Speculation.  Monopoly.  Law  of  exportation.  Crises. 
Theory  of  crises. 

IMstribution. — Individual  property.  How  it  is  established.  Its  economic  advan- 
tages.   Its  legitimacy.    Transference :  gifts,  sales,  inheritance.    Common  patrimony. 

Freedom  of  contrctct, — Kent.  Interest.  Basis  of  interest,  its  causes  and  effects. 
Regulation  of  interest.  Salaries.  Basis  of  salaries.  Productivity  of  labor.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  salaries,  bounties,  participation  in  the  profits.  Profits  of  the 
entrepreneur. 

Consumption, — Productive  and  unproductive  consumption.  Economy  and  prodi- 
gality.    Luxury.    Absenteeism.     Public  consumption. 

Population, — Malthus  and  his  doctrine.  Pauperism :  Causes  and  remedies.  Sav- 
ing.   Insurance.    Assistance. 

TAe  State. — Its  position  in  the  economic  order  of  things.  Its  interference. 
National  and  international  regulations.    Socialism. 

LABOR  LEGISLATIOX--8KCOXl>  YEAR   (TEX  LESSONS). 

The  contract  in  hiring  out  onc'a  sciTicea. — Professional  syndicates.  Societies  cooper- 
ating for  production,  fur  consumptiou,  for  construction,  and  for  credit.  Combina- 
tions. Conciliation  and  arbitration.  Privileges  relating  to  salaries.  Not  distraint- 
able.  Metbods  and  times  for  the  payment  of  salaries.  Apprenticeship.  Regulation 
of  the  work  of  children,  of  women,  and  of  adults.  Accidents  in  factories,  responsi- 
bility; professional  risks  |  industrial  societies  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
Laws  or  legiblativo  questions  concerning  tbo  institutions  for  encouraging  saving, 
and  providing  against  future  need  (institutions  for  pensioning  the  aged,  insurance 
and  mutual  aid  societies,  etc.)    Principles  of  legislation  compared. 

LKGISLATIOX    RELATING    TO    THE    BUDGET    AND    CUSTOMS — SECOND    YEAR   (TWKXTY- 

FIVE   LESSONS). 

Lcflislation  relating  to  the  budget, — The  budget  of  the  State.  Origin  and  history  of 
public  linance.  Preparation,  voting  and  execution  of  the  budget.  Extraordinary 
and  supplomentary  credits.  l*ublic  expenses.  Ministerial  credits,  financial  admin- 
istration and  public  accounts.  Public  debt.  Amortization.  Conversion.  Progres- 
sion of  tbe  budget.  Resources  of  the  budget.  Public  reveunes.  Public  domain  and 
the  private  domain  of  the  State.  Railways.  Taxes.  General  ideas  of  the  tax.  Its 
nature.  Its  characteristic  and  economic  result.  Its  influence  on  industry  and  com- 
merce.   Tbo  single  and  the  multiple  tax. 

The  proportional  and  the  progressive  tax.  Tax  on  capital.  Tax  on  revenuo. 
The  direct  tax.  The  indirect  tax.  Cost  of  collection.  The  indirect  taxes.  Land 
tax,  contribution  from  persons  and  personal  jiroperty,  the  door  and  window  tax. 
License.  Tax  on  tbo  revenue  derived  from  personal  property.  Tax  on  luxuries. 
Tbo  indirect  taxes:  Tax  of  registration  and  the  stamp  tax,  tbo  customs  duties, 
statistics,  etc.  Taxes  on  consumption.  Products  of  the  post-oflSce,  and  the  duties 
on  tranR])ortation.  General  organization  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service.  Local 
taxes.  Budgets  of  the  departments  and  of  the  communes.  The  octrois.  The  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  Financial  organization  and  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries :  England,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  United 
States,  etc. 

Customs  legitdation. — The  successive  changes  in  customs  legislation  which  have 
been  mado  up  to  the  present  time.  The  actual  systems.  French  tariffs.  Tariffs  of 
the  x^rincipal  foreign  countries.  The  treaties  of  commerce  in  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  The  administration  of  custom-houses.  Double  character  of  the  dnties  col- 
lected by  them.  Fiscal  duties.  Protective  duties.  Theory  of  duties  on  the  basis 
of  "payment  for  services  rendered."  General  and  conventional  tariffs.  Respective 
advantages  of  these  two  forms  of  customs  legislation.  **Tho  most  favored  nation'' 
clause.  Methods  of  taxation.  8i)0cific  duties.  Duties  ad  valorem.  Drawbacks. 
Temporary  admissions.  Hounties  on  exportation.  Division  of  the  customs  duties. 
Duties  onimportation.  Duties  on  exportation.  Dnties  on  transit.  Accessory  duties 
collected  by  tho  administration  of  the  custom-houses.  Its  coo])eration  in  recovering 
certain  interior  taxes.    Police  measures  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  fraud.    Active 
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administration  of  custom  hoases.  Extent  of  land  and  sea  frontiers.  Indication  of 
tho  procedure  of  the  methods  of  recourse  in  case  of  disputes  m  regard  to  customs. 
Rights  of  preemption,  etc.  Commercial  statistics.  General  commerce.  Special 
commerce.  Customs  valuations.  Official  values.  Actual  values.  Influence  of  price. 
Raw  material.  Manufacture  products.  Special  B3'6tems.'  Systems  in  the  colonics. 
Customs  legislation  relating  to  tho  principal  industries.  Tho  grain  trade.  Extract- 
ive and  manufacturing  industries.  Sugars.  Tax  on  salt.  Marine  fisheries,  etc. 
Merchant  marine.  Dinerential  duties.  Surtaxes  on  the  ila^s.  Surtaxes  on  the 
wiircliouse.  Bounties  on  navigation  and  equipment.  Subsidies  for  construction. 
Commercial  politics  and  the  customs  tariffs  of  the  principal  countries. 

STUDY   OF   TRANSPOUTATIOX — SECOND   YEAR   (SIXTKEX   LESSOJiS). 

E$tdbliahment,  maintenance,  and  administration  of  routes  of  communication, — Of  the 
legal  status  of  \rays  of  communication.  Domanial  rights.  Establishment  of  ways  of 
communication  by  tho  State,  tho  department  or  tho  communes.  Franchises.  Actual 
doFolopmeut  of  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  routes  and  seaports.  Tho  exx>enscs  of 
establishment  and  maintenance.  History  of  tho  systems  of  French  railroads.  Finan- 
cial relation  of  the  companies  to  the  State.  Railroads  belonging  to  the  State.  Rail- 
roads of  purely  local  interest.  Actual  condition  of  the  French  systems.  Control 
of  tho  State  over  the  railroads  which  have  been  ceded.  Legal  character  of  the  tariffs, 
and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  established. 

Economic  study  of  transportation, — Of  tho  value  of  transportation  and  its  net  cost. 
Influence  of  tolls  on  the  development  of  traffic,  and  on  tho  utility  of  the  routes  of 
communication.  '^Baremes'^  and  fixed  price.  Their  oilvantages  and  their  disadvan- 
tages. Price  of  transportation  by  railroad  or  by  water.  Their  variations.  Actual 
importance  of  the  traffic.  Net  cost  of  transportation  by  railroads.  Elements  of 
variation  in  the  net  cost.  Fixed  price  and  "baremes.''  Representation  of  the 
tarifls  by  curves.  Of  competition  in  matters  of  transportation,  especially  tho  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  waterways.    Tariffs  called  "Tariffs  of  penetration.'' 

A  special  study  of  railroad  tariffs, — General  principals  of  railroad  tariffs.  Uses  of 
"Recueil  Chaix."  "Baremes"  and  their  graphic  representation.  Application  of 
distance.  Clauses  relating  to  intermediate  stations,  not  mentioned,  and  connected. ' 
Passenger  rates.  Classes,  round-trip  tickets,  .xcursion  tickets,  and  compartmenta  of 
luxury.  General  tariffs  of  fast  and  slow  freight.  Methods  of  application  and  con- 
ditions of  delay.  Classification.  Exceptional  tariff.  Accessory  expenses.  Special 
tariffs.  Methods  of  applying  these  tariffs.  Portage  and  cartage.  The  relation  of 
railroad  enterprises  to  other  methods  of  transportation. 

COMMERCIAL  INSTRUMENTS— SECOND   YEAR   (TWENTY   LESSONS). 

The  elements  of  mechanics, — Velocity  and  acceleration.  Force.  Quantity.  Work 
and  living  force.  Mechanical  units.  Tho  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Energy: 
its  transformations  and  conservations.  Sources  of  energy.  Study  of  tho  principal 
motors.  Animal  motors.  Motors  propelled  by  wind.  Hydraulic  wheels.  Turbines. 
Detailed  study  of  tho  steam  engine  and  its  latest  improvements:  steam  generators; 
administrative  regulation  and  surveillance.  Gas  and  petroleum  motors.  Various 
motors.  Instruments  of  transmission  and  transformation  of  motion.  Dynamometers 
and  various  indicators. 

Telegraphy. — The  principle  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Overhead  and  sub- 
terranean lines.  Detailed  study  of  the  Morse  system.  Discussion  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph, lightning-rods,  compass,  clocks.  Dial  apparatus.  Comparison  of  the  two 
systems.  The  apparatus  for  increasing  the  rapidity.  Monopoly  and  irresponsibility 
of  the  State  on  thejsubject  of  telegraphs.  Constitution  of  the  French  system ;  bureaus 
called  '^municipal;''  semaphores;  pneumatic  system  of  Paris.  Rates.  Interna- 
tional communications;  land  and  submarine  lines.  International  union  telegraph. 
Cipher  telegrams;  cryptography.    Lines  run  in  the  interest  of  private  persons. 

The  telephone, — Description  and  use  of  Bell's  telephone.  Microphone:  Description 
and  use  of  a  micro-telephone  system.  Discussion  of  postal  telephones.  Effects  of 
induction  between  the  telegraph  wires  and  the  uei<;hboring  telephone  wires ;  methods 
of  preventing  it.  Comparison  of  tho  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone.  State  monopoly;  its  limitations.  Organization  of  the 
interior  telephone  communications  of  a  close  property  between  the  different  parts  of 
an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment.  Telephone  lines  used  for  private  interest. 
Urban  systems  and  groups  of  urban  systems.  Telephonic  communications  at  long 
distances. 

Electric  lighting. — The  ideas  relating  to  Ohm's  law  and  the  electric  unities:  Ohm, 
volt,  ampere.  Volt  meters  and  amp(>re  meters.  Brief  theory  of  Graham's  machine. 
Magnetic  and  dynamo-electric  machines,  with  continued  current  and  alternating 
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cnrreuts.  Accnmulators.  Electric  arc  lamps.  Regulators.  Jablocbkoff' b  candle. 
Incandescent  electric  lamps.  Choice  to  make  between  the  arc  lamps  and  the  incan- 
descent lamps  according  to  circumstances. 

Distribution  of  electric  light  by  direct  current  or  bv  transformed  currents.  Light- 
ing of  passenger  stations,  of  market  halls,  and  of  largp  industrial,  commercial,  or 
financial  establishments.  Domestic  lighting;  study  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
actual  lighting.  Various  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment  of  the  electric 
light.  Price  of  electric  lighting  compared  with  that  of  gas.  Future  of  electric 
lighting,  its  war  with  gas. 

Transportation  hij  electric  force. — The  most  satisfactory  systems.  Trials  and  appli- 
cations. Electric  traction.  Administrative  regulations  and  surveillance  of  electric 
lines  and  factories. 

Lifting  apparatus — The  different  types  of  hand  cranes.  Timber  and  metallic  cranes, 
fixed  or  variable.  Steam  cranes  with  or  without  gearing.  Christian  cranes.  Revolv- 
ing steam  cranes.  The  organization  of  transporting  in  the  factory  park  of  Creusot. 
Cranes  run  by  water  under  pressure;  the  Armstrong  system.  Revolving  steam 
derricks  emxdoyod  in  unloading  railroad  cars  or  river  boats.  Inclined  planes  with 
trucks. 

Railroads, — Comparison  between  the  traction  of  a  vehicle  on  an  ordinary  road  and 
on  an  iron  track ;  necessity  for  modifying  the  grades  and  curves.  The  niunerous  con- 
ditions which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  lay  out  a  great  railroad  line.  A  normal 
track  and  a  double  track.  Tics;  iron  rails  and  steel  rails,  etc.  Transferring  from 
one  track  to  another ;  switches,  crosses,  etc.  Railroad  ties.  Turning  tables.  Rolling 
stock  for  transporting  merchandise.  The  construction  of  a  train  of  cars.  Couplings. 
Different  types  of  cars.  Box  cars,  truck  cars,  and  platform  cars.  The  limitation  of 
charges.  Transportation  of  large  pieces  of  wood.  Special  cars.  Freight  stations. 
Small  stations.  Principal  stations.  Quays  and  market  halls.  Stations  for  trans- 
shipment of  goods.  Special  cranes  employed  in  these  stations.  Large  stations  at 
Junctions.  Sorting  cars  in  order  to  return  them.  Sorting  and  classifying  acccording 
to  weight  (the  inclined  plane  of  Edge  Hill).  Terminal  stations ;  their  location  (sta- 
tion at  Batignolles,  of  Bercy,  etc.).  Detailed  description  of  the  station  ''la  Chapelle.'' 
Switching  cars.  Moving  by  hand  and  with  horses.  Switch  engines.  Uydraulio 
windlaKses.  Charcoal  stations.  Stations  for  iron  and  stone.  Particular  branches. 
Conditions  of  establiHhmcnt  and  exploitation.  Administrative  formalities.  Narrow 
gauge  railroad.    Facilities  and  economy  of  building  the  road  and  of  material.    Exam- 

Jde.    Stations  at  the  junctions  with  the  principal  systems.    Their  machines  for  trans- 
erring  merchandise.    Small  railroads  for  the  special  use  of  manufactories,  of  large 
commercial  houses,  and  warehouses  in  general.    Tramways.    Portable  railroads. 

Inland  navigation. — Material  for  transportation  on  rivers  and  canals.  Forms  and 
dimensions  of  boats.  Different  methods  of  locomotion:  Towing  by  hand,  with 
horses,  and  attempts  at  towing  by  steam.  Navigation  with  sails  and  drifting. 
Steam  navigation.  Wheel  steamers.  Screw  steamers.  Towers.  Rafting  loose  logs 
and  logs  fastened  together.  The  canalization  of  rivers;  dams;  locks;  lateral  canals. 
Summit  level  ponds.  Method  of  feeding.  Inclined  plane  of  the  Morris  Canal ;  inclined 
plane  of  Black  Hill.  Great  Western  elevator;  Anderton's  elevator;  elevator  of 
jPontinettes.     Landing  places  for  inland  navigation. 

Seaports. — War  between  the  marine  cities;  the  progress  realized  every  day  in  the 
management  and  in  the  use  of  machinery  at  seaports.  The  different  operations 
involved  in  handling  merchandise  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  hold  of  the  vessel  until 
it  is  placed  in  cars  or  in  storehouses,  and  vice  versa.  The  harmony  necessary  to 
establish  between  land  and  naval  institutions.  Ocean  seaports.  The  tide  port. 
Wet  docks.  Docks  for  half  tide.  Docks  for  full  tide.  Deep-water  docks.  Seaports 
without  docks.  Works  on  the  seacoast,  jetties,  outer  <likes.  Description  of  a 
typical  port  according  to  M.  Barret.    Jetties  affected  by  steamers  transporting  dis- 

Satches,  passengers,  and  prize  merchandise.  Sheds  and  storehouses.  Iron  tracks, 
etties  ailected  exclusively  by  steamers  carrying  merchandise.  Jetties  for  exporta- 
tion or  importation  of  heavy  and  cumbersome  merchandise.  Wooden  bottoms. 
Pilots:  New  York.  Quays  and  the  shores  of  docks;  their  management.  Maritime 
stations.  Quays  and  exterior  embankments.  Transferring  from  one  vessel  to  another. 
The  apparatus  used  for  lifting  at  wharves;  movable  hydraulic  cranes.  Floating 
steam  cranes.  Derricks  worked  by  hand,  by  steam,  and  by  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
utilization  of  hydraulic  pressure  for  mauipulating  turning  bridges,  windlasses,  etc. 
Unloading  of  grain.  Pneumatic  apparatus.  Floating  elevators.  Establishments  for 
repairing;  docks  for  careening,  dockyards,  windlasses,  floating  docks.  Docks  of 
transfer.  Dry  docks.  The  docks  of  London  and  of  Liverpool.  Docks  for  the  expor- 
tation of  coal.  Northumberland  and  Tyne  dock.  Detailed  description  of  the  sea- 
ports at  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. 

fi'arehonscs  and  general  storehousen. — Buildings  having  several  stories  and  buildings 
of  but  one  storj' ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  kind.     Construction  and 
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management.  Elevator  apparatus;  charp^es  for  hydraulic  elevatinp^  or  lowering 
goods.  Buildings  destined  to  receive  special  merchandise.  Spirits,  wines,  vegetable 
oils,  petroleum,  storing  grain.    Pits  and  various  granaries. 

PEXMAX8UIP  (TWO  VEAUS) — FIRST  YEAR  (TWENTY  LESSON8) — SECOND  YEAR  (FIFTEEN 

LESSONS). 

Review  of  the  general  principles  relating  to  the  different  opecies  of  handwriting. 
Theoretical  and  practical  exercises.  The  customary  practice  in  writing  and  in  the 
graphic  execution  of  correspondence  aud  of  commercial  accounts;  business  letters, 
commercial  bills,  invoices.  Transferring  entries  from  the  jourual  to  the  ledger; 
inventories;  balance  sheets;  discount  memoranda,  etc.  Administrative  documents, 
synoptical  tables,  memoranda,  etc.    Foreign  commercial  correspondence. 

NOTES  ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE. 

Groups. — The  French  schools  of  commerce  may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  group  comprises  seven  higher  schools,  of  which  two  are  at  Paris  and  five  in 
the  provinces.  The  second  group  comprises  four  primary  and  intermediate  schools, 
of  which  three  are  at  Paris  and  one  in  the  provinces;  a  total  of  eleven  schools  of 
commerce. 

Constitution  of  the  schools. — The  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris;  the 
Commercial  School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaiuo,  and  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  are  all  governed  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  purchased  the 
first  in  1869  and  founde<l  the  other  two  in  1862  and  1881. 

The  schools  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Paris  are 
controlled  by  private  corporations.  The  school  at  Rouen  was  also  created  by  a  cor- 
poration; its  capital  having  been  exhausted  in  1882,  an  arrangement  was  made  which 
incorporated  the  school  into  the  School  of  Sciences  aud  Letters  of  Rouen  (Academy 
of  Caen),  in  whose  hands  it  now  languishes.  The  method  of  subsidies  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Bordeaux,  which  was  organized  in  1874.  This  combina- 
tion permitted  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  tuition  to  200  francs,  while  giving  to  the 
school  a  good  location  and  an  excellent  equipment.  The  School  of  Reims,  supported 
by  the  same  method  of  subsidy  as  the  School  of  Bordeaux,  became  a  public  establish- 
ment in  1882  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  like 
the  manual  school.  The  Practical  School  of  Commerce  aud  Accounting  has  remained 
private  property. 

If  one  compares  the  value  of  these  different  methods  of  support,  one  mast  recog- 
nize that  they  are  all  equally  precarious.  The  School  of  Ronen  has  foundered  for  lack 
of  capital ;  the  school  at  Havre  manages  to  exist  with  great  difficulty ;  that  at  Lyons, 
founded  by  a  private  corporation  which  seemed  to  ofier  more  permanence,  has  about 
arrived  at  the  end  of  ita  resources.  If  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been 
obliged  to  carry  for  the  School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine  and  that  of  the  rue  Amelot 
the  same  deficits  as  for  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  Studies,  it  is  evident  it 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  closed  these  establishments.  As  to  the  School  of 
Bordeaux,  it  could  not  survive  a  disagreement  between  the  three  bodies  which  sub- 
sidized it.  The  school  at  Reims  alone  sees  its  position  assured  by  the  aid  of  the 
State,  but  it  has  lost  nil  liberty.  So  far  as  an  educational  point  of  view  is  concerned, 
those  schools  governed  by  private  corporations  offer  more  freedom  in  instniotion. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  assure  as  careful  supervision  as  the  method  of  subsidies, 
for  shareholders  are  usually  little  interested  in  operations  which  do  not  give  profits. 
Finally,  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  under  all  methods,  so  far  as  the  instruc- 
tion is'conceruod,  but  from  tho  administrative  and  financial  point  of  view  the  direct 
control  by  the  State  would  bo  preferable  to  the  corporation,  which  is  less  watchfnl 
and  loss  attentive,  and  tho  form  of  cori)orate  management  is,  moreover,  rarely  fav- 
orable to  enterprise. 

Councils. — The  different  schools  are  a4lministered  by  councils,  composed  ordina- 
rily of  tho  prominent  merchants  of  the  vicinity.  Tho  councils  of  the  three  schools, 
supported  by  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  recruited  from  the  members  of 
that  body.  Besides  looking  after  tho  financial  administration  these  committees  are 
also  charged  with  supervising  the  course  of  study.  The  council  of  the  school  at 
Lyons  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  of  whom  foar  are  chosen  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  nine  from  the  shareholders.  The  council  of  tho  school  at  Marseilles 
is  composed  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  ten  are  shareholders  and  two  are  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  assisted  by  an  educational  committee  founded 
b^  it,  and  whose  members  can  betaken  from  outside  the  body  of  shareholders;  a  pro- 
vision very  wise  and  favorable  to  good  instruction,  for  it  permits  the  introduction  of 
specialists  into  the  conncil.  Tho  school  at  Havre  is  administered  by  a  council  of 
twelve  members,  composed  of  shareholders  elected  in  general  assembly.    Besides 
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looking  after  the  finuacial  administratiou,  it  organizes  tlio  iustmction  of  the  scbool 
aiul  MupcrviBes  it.  At  ISordeaux  the  adminiBtratiou  of  the  i^ehool  is  confided  to  the 
rbilomathic  Society,  iiuder  the  control  of  a  committee  of  supcrTiaioUy  composed  of 
five  members  of  the  municipal  council,  11  vo  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  a  representative  of  the  cunncil  general  of  the  Giroudo,  also  five  members  of  the 
rbilomathic  Society.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  tbe  Chauss^e  d'Autin  is  admin- 
istered by  a  council  of  supervision,  taken  from  the  founders  and  sharcbolders  of  the 
institute.  Finally  the  Professional  School  at  Reims  has  a  committee  of  patronage 
and  BuperA'ision,  composed  of  fourteen  members.  The  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  besides  its  administrative  delegation,  has  an  educational  conncil  composed 
of  twenty-tivo  notabilities  and  presided  over  by  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

SciiOLAKSHiPS. — In  addition  to  the  information  which  is  foimd  in  the  table  pnb- 
lisbed  above,  wo  add  some  remarks  upon  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  State  has 
given  to  commercial  instruction.  A  ministerial  order,  dated  February  1,  IWS,*  created 
at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  directed  at  that  time  by  M.  Blanqni, 
sixtiicn  balf  Bcholnrships  of  500  francs  each.  By  an  order  of  April  23, 1853,  these  eix- 
teen  half  scbolarsbips  were  transformed  into  twelve  entire  scholarships  of  1,200 
francs  each.  The  total  expense  of  14,400  francs  was  taken  from  the  grant  for  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  <'ommeree. 

A  H])ecial  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  scholarships  in  the  schools  of  commerce 
was  first  inserted  into  the  bud<;('t  for  the  year  1875.  This  grant  amounted  to  30,000 
francs ;  it  was  raised  to  '10,000  francs  by  the  law  of  1883.  These  scholarships  are  dis- 
tributed us  follows: 


Date  of  creation. 


li'ame  of  hcIiooL 


Apr.23, 1853 Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Pari* 

Oct.  14. 1874 Commercial  S«hoo]  of  Paris 

Lav  of  llnaoccs  of  1883 '  School  of  Flighcr  Cnininercinl  Studies 

Fob.  22, 1875,  Jan.  5, 1883,  and  Sui>erior  School  of  Commerco  of  Marseilles. 
Dec.  15, 1884. 

Feb.  22. 1875 Snpcrior  School  of  Commorcft  of  Lyons  . . . . 

Oct.  14, 1874 Superior  ScIi(n>1  of  Commerce  of  Kouen 

Fob.  22, 1875 Superior  St^hool  of  Commerce  of  Havre  . . . . 

Do Superior  School  of  Coinnierco  of  Bordeaux. . 


Total 


Scholarships. 

Knmber. 

Cost. 

12 

10 

iO 

8 

4 

10 

3 

5 

Frantg. 
1,200 

240 
1.000 

600 

eeo 

300 
600 

200 

1 



Tttluc 


Fratus. 
14,400 

2,406 
10.000 

4.800 

2,406 
3.000 
1,806 
1,006 

38,800 


SrBsiDiK.^. — The  subsidies  given  to  the  establishments  of  commercial  instmction 
were  made  from  the  grant  for  the  encouragement  of  technical  instrnction,  which 
figured  regularly  in  the  Inidgets  since  the  year  1868.  A  special  grantof  24,350  francs 
for  subsidies  to  the  establinhments  of  commen.'ial  instruction  was  inscribed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  budget  for  the  year  1884.  For  the  year  1^916  this  grant  was  raised 
to  42,000  francs.    These  grants  were  distributed  as  follows  for  the  year  1884-85: 


Establisliments  of  commercial  instruction. 


Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Lyons 

Superior  School  of  (Commerce  of  Jiouen 

Superior  S<'hool  of  C<»nimcrco  of  Havre 

Commercial  School  of  Parin , 

Commercial  Innt ituto  of  Paris 

Superior  School  of  (Jommorco  of  Paris 

Philoinal  hie  Society  of  Honleuux 

Imbwtrial  Society  of  Saint  Qnentinand  of  I'AiHne 

Society  for  tho  Technical  Instruction  of  Women 

Society  of  tlio  Rowen  lor  tho  Tocliniral  Tnatrnction  of  Women 

Superior  Higher  Conr«o  of  Commercial  Accounting  for  W<»men 

Society  for  tho  Te<^hnical  Instnirtion  of  Wumen  (foundation  K.  Loraounfer) 

Courno  of  Accounting  of  tlie  Paris  Chamber  of  (Commerco 

The  Academic  Society  of  Accounting,  and  other  societies 


18B4. 


FntncM, 
5.000 
2,000 
5.000 

200 

1,500 

60 

2,000 

3,0(« 

500 
1.000 
1,006 
1.000 
1.100 
1.000 


18SS. 

F^neg. 

5,066 

2,000 

5,006 

200 

1,000 

96 

2,009 

2,000 

500 

1,000 

1.0U6 

1.006 

1.100 

1,000 

TuAVELiXG  SCHOLARSHIPS.— The  bndffct  for  the  year  1885,  under  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  commerce,  contained  a  special  grant  of  D, 000  francs  for  the  establishment 
of  traveling  scholarships,  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  the  higher  schools  of  commerce. 
This  grant  was  raised  to  18,000  francs  by  the  budget  of  1886;  tho  grant  asked  for  at 
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that  time  was  50,000  francs.  The  creation  of  traveling  scholarships  answers  the 
necessity  of  extending  our  field  of  commercial  activity  ahroa<L  as  well  as  a  just 
requirement  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction.  One  mast  not  forget  the  fact  that 
in  other  careers — in  the  fine  arts,  in  nuiversity  stndies — traveling  scholarships  have 
been  established  at  great  expense,  and  that  schools  have  been  organized  in  order  to 
enable  the  graduates  to  ripen  their  talent  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters. 

In  Belgium  the  Grovemment  created,  in  1862,  several  traveling  seholarships  for  the 
licentiates  in  commercial  sciencesgraduating  froui  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce 
in  Antwerp.  Pnblic  opinion  in  France  has  been  favorably  inclined  to  the  idea  of 
taking  a  similar  step  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  onr  sebools  of  commerce.  M. 
Jacquemart,  in  an  excellent  report,  has  made  himself  the  olocinent  interpreter  of  this 
sentiment,  and  .he  has  been  foiiiunate  enough  to  gain  his  cause.  Everything  points 
to  the  fact  that  future  budgets  will  increase  each  year  the  grant  for  these  scholar- 
ships.   The  grant  in  Belgium  amounts  to  45,000  francs. 

'*  When  the  French  State  shall  decide  to  follow  the  example  of  Belg^nm,  we  said 
some  time  ago,  it  must  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  number  of  schoLirships.  One 
means  of  creating  a  largo  number  of  them  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  contrib- 
utors would  be  to  transform  them  into  temporary  loans  moide  by  the  treasury,  and 
reimbursable  under  given  conditions.^ 

We  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  this  system,  which  could  also  be  a<lopted: 
by  commercial  societies  or  syndicates  or  insurance  companies.  This  system  of  loans 
would  substitute  for  a  beneficiary  a  debtor  who  has  taken  upon  himself  certain  for- 
mal obligatiotis. 

'^Tho  beginning  of  a  commercial  career,  let  us  add,  ought  not  to  be  a  gift  from  a 
society ;  a  capital  received  and  which  is  not  to  bo  repaid ;  a  debt  which  is  not  to  be 
liquidated.  The  State  should  limit  itself  to  making  a  loan,  and  the  traveler  who 
benetits  by  the  advance  shoakt  repay  it  when  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
bear  fruit.  This  capital  would  then  assist  other  travelers,  who  would  employ  it 
fruitfully  in  their  turn." 

However  it  may  be  with  these  reflections,  we  congratulate  M.  Jaequemart  on  this 
happy  initiative  and  the  result  accomplished.  The  necessary  thing  was  to  do  some- 
thing. Below  is  appended  the  set  of  regulations  relating  to  traveling  scholarships, 
founded  by  the  ministry  of  commerce : 

Akticle  1.  A  certain  number  of  traveling  scholarships  will  be  annually  opened  to 
competition  by  the  minstry  of  commerce.  These  seholarships,  of  an  annual  value  of 
3,000  francs,  are  granted  for  three  years. 

Art.  2.  To  be  admitted  to  the  competition,  candidates  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  and  moral  character,  and  evidence  showing,  first,  that  they  are 
French  citizens  either  native  or  naturalized;  second,  that  they  are  at  least  20  years 
of  age  and  not  more  than  25  at  the  time  of  the  competition ;  third,  that  they  are  fur- 
nished with  a  diploma  of  one  of  the  schools  of  commerce  designated  below : 

School  of  Higher  Commercial  Stndies ;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris ;  Supe- 
rior School  of  Commerce  at  Lyons;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Marseilles; 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Bordeaux;  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Kouen: 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Havre;  Commercial  Institute  of  Paris;  Commercial 
School  of  the  Avenue  Trudaine  at  Paris. 

Art.  3.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  proof  that  the  candidate  has  already  passed 
one  or  more  years  in  active  busines  is  also  considered. 

Art.  4.  The  competition,  announced  a  month  in  advance  in  the  official  journal, 
occurs  at  Paris  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  December. 

Art.  5.  Registrations  are  received  at  the  ministry  of  commerce  up  to  the  15th  of 
November. 

Art.  6.  The  com]>etitivo  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts:  F'irst,  a  written 
examination;  second,  an  oral  examination.  The  written  examination  comprises, 
first,  commercial  geography  of  the  entire  world;  second,  the  history  of  French  com- 
merce; third,  a  composition  in  a  foreign  language— English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
or  Portuguese.  The  oral  examination  includes,  first,  the  comniercinl  geography  of 
the  entire  world;  second,  French  customs  legislation ;  third,  French  commercial  law ; 
fourth,  a  foreign  language — English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Portuguese,  at  the 
choice  of  the  candidate. 

Art.  7.  These  different  examinations  are  conducted  before  a  jury  named  each  year 
by  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

Art.  8.  The  candidates  judged  worthy  of  the  traveling  scholarships  will  be  asked  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence  after  consultation  with  the  minister  of  commerce,  wha 
will  strive  to  render  their  sojourn  abroad  easy  and  pleasant,  by  recommending  them 
to  large  French  bnsiness  houses  and  procuring  for  them  as  much  as  possible  the 
as.Histanse  of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents. 

Art.  9.  Tha  holders  of  those  scholarships  must  address,  eaeh  quarter,  to  the  min- 
istry of  commerce  a  study  upon  the  commerce  and  indostries  of  the  region  in  which 
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thoy  are  living.  They  mast  add  a  certificate  from  tlie  French  consnl  in  the  district 
where  the^-  are  residing,  certifying  that  they  are  occupying  themselves  with  serious 
studies,  with  business,  and  with  commercial  journeys. 

llicse  regulations  suggest  some  reflections  on  the  diploma  which  one  requires  of  the 
candidate,  certifying  that  he  possesses  the  knowle<lge  shown  in  the  programmes  of 
the  schools.  Wo  believe,  then,  that  the  examination  is  snperfluons.  It  will  certainly 
be  judged  to  1>e  so  later  when  the  State  shall  control  the  schools  directly.  But  as  long 
as  the  examination  is  recoguizcd  to  be  necessary,  why  have  they  eliminated  from  the 
test  everything  which  relates  to  the  science  of  commerce  itself,  which  forms  with 
modeni  languages  the  basis  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  of  commerce?  Law  and 
legislation  are  only  auxiliary  branches  in  this  instruction. 

Is  not  the  essential  rather  the  commercial  knowledge  of  the  sort  demanded,  attested 
either  by  the  possession  of  a  diploma  or  by  an  examination  covering  the  programme 
of  the  higher  schools  themselves,  and  satisfactory  statements  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  health,  character,  habits  of  study,  intellectual  keenness,  industry,  spirit  of 
initiative,  fine  sense  of  honor,  etc.,  all  things  which  escape  the  test  of  the  examina- 
tion f  This  information  could  bo  furnished  by  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  man  who  had  employed  the  candidate. 

llie  regulations  say  further  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fact  that  the  can- 
didate has  already  passed  one  or  more  years  m  active  business  will  l>e  taken  into 
serious  consideration.  This  provision  authorizes,  by  iuiplicatiou  at  least,  the  candi- 
date to  present  himself  without  having  had  any  business  experience — a  thing  which 
seems  to  us  undesirable.  We  should  have  preferred  that,  otner  things  being  equal, 
practical  experience  should  receive  absolute  preference,  and  as  amatt4*r  of  principle, 
considering  the  actual  state  of  commercial  instruction,  this  practical  experience 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  in  all  cases,  with  the  minimum  period  of  one  full  year.  At 
any  rate,  and  let  us  emphasize  this  fact,  if  the  foundation  of  these  traveling  schol- 
arships is  to  give  the  best  results  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  health,  activity 
initiative,  and  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  and  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
commercial  knowledge  than  to  legal  knowledge. 

The  holders  of  traveling  scholarships  must  address,  every  quarter,  a  report  to  the 
minister  upon  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  countries  which  they  are  visiting. 
This  provision  is  excellent.  We  believe,  however,  that  one  on^ht  to  profit  by  the 
experience  obtained  in  Belgium,  where  the  report  of  a  scholarship  holder,  demanded 
at  one  time  a  few  months  after  the  trip,  is  now  demanded  only  after  a  full  year,  so 
that  the  pupil  can  make  a  careful  studv  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  wnere  he 
is  living.  ''Since  this  provision  was  adopted, '^  M.  Grandgaiguage,  director  of  the 
institute,  writes  us,  ''I  notice  that  the  reports  are  more  thorough,  and  merit  publi- 
cation in  the  consular  ro])orts.'' 

SciiojJiRSiiirs— Appeal  to  the  merchants.— If  the  State  is  thus  so  far  from 
having  encouraged  commercial  instruction,  what  shall  wesay  of  our  commerce  itself  f 
With  rare  exceptions  no  person  in  France  has  understood  the  importance  of  this 
instruction,  which  must  be  considered  as  truly  national  as  that  in  agriculture  and 
industry.  We  have  shown  elsewhere  in  this  treatise  that  only  a  few  chambers  of 
oorninerce — those  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux — have  really  made  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  this  instruction.  What  have  the  other  chambers  of  commerce 
to  the  number  of  103  done  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  Those  who  have  not  created  8ch<K>Is 
of  commerce  have  not  even  founded  scholarships  in  the  establishments  in  which 
they  ought  to  have  interested  themselves,  because  they  are  representatives  of  com- 
m(;rce.  Is  it  not  incredible f  And  what  have  the  syndieal  chambers  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  donof  These  number  167  in  Paris  alone,  and  they  count  members 
perhaps  by  the  thousands.  Alas!  They  have  not  even  founded  a  scholarship,  nor 
encouraged  in  any  way  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Syndieal  chambers  m  the 
proviiicoH  to  the  iiuniber  of  ^3  have  shown  the  same  indiflorence;  they  have  given 
absolutely  no  aid  to  commercial  instniction,  as  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the  study  of 
theology.  How  about  our  municipal  councils,  especially  those  of  the  large  cities f 
The  same  indifference,  except  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux.  And  the 
departments,  the  councils  general?  The  same  disregard,  except  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  and  that  of  the  Benches  du  Rhone.  And  what  of  the  learned  soci- 
eti«»H,  and  especially  the  societies  of  political  economy!  Again  nothing;  absolutely 
nothing,  except  the  Philoniathic  Society  of  Bordeaux*nnd  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Commerce  in  Marseilles.  Our  economists,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  interest 
themselves  in  something  else  than  the  mere  development  of  economic  science.  A 
certain  number  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  corporations,  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  are  the  only  individuals  or  bodies  who  have  understood  the  advantage 
of  assisting  the  instruction  which  aids  our  commerce  directly. 

Let  us  then  take  np  this  good  movement  and  aid  it  as  much  as  possible.     Who 

should  assist  the  work  of  commercial  instruction  if  not  commercial  corporations 

thenisolvcHf    One  must  not  leave  the  whole  burden  of  this  work  upon  a  few :  one  must 

not  exi)cct  everything  from  the  State,  which  justly  asks  that  you  should  give  tiia 

exampio  to  it  which  it  needs  in  order  to  know  what  one  should  expect  of  it. 
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If  we  should  secure  one  scholarship  from  each  chamber  of  commerce,  from  the 
municipal  council  of  the  londiug  city  of  each  district,  from  the  council  general,  and 
from  the  syndical  chambers  we  should  have  a  total  of  1^062  scholarships.  This 
would  not  injure  any  person  and  our  commercial  instruction  would  be  immensely 
advanced.    It  would  then  take  on  an  extension  worthy  of  such  a  nation  as  ours. 

Duration  of  the  studies.— In  the  actual  state  of  our  schools  the  three-year 
course  is  not  too  long.  The  School  of  Lyons  has  lust  extended  its  course  to  four 
years,  of  which  two  years  are  preparatory,  although  lowering,  it  is  true,  at  the  same 
time,  the  age  of  admisi>ion  to  15  years.  The  two-year  curriculum  adopted  by  the 
school  at  Muhlhausen,  at  Kouen,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  is  too  difficult  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  pupils.  Foreign  pupils,  moreover,  have  too  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  our 
lauguage  to  enable  them  to  follow  the  course  with  advantage  from  the  beginning. 

Commercial  instruction,  very  complex  in  its  nature,  must  strive  to  develop  the 

1'udgment  of  the  nupil  at  the  same  time  that  it  furthers  his  special  knowledge  and 
lis  professional  skill.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  must  pay  some  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  length  of  the  curriculum.  The  age  of  the  pupils  at  the  time 
devoted  to  work  play  a  great  t^)1o  in  all  educational  matters.  Wo  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  schools  at  Kouen,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre  will  soon  be  ready  to  imitate  the 
schools  of  higher  studies  and  add  a  jireparatory  division. 

Age  of  admission. — At  about  the  age  of  14  the  pu^)ils  in  the  special  secondary 
instruction  fnish  the  studies  of  the  intermediate  grade,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
could  enter  the  schools  of  commerce,  where  they  would  find  an  instruction  certainly 
more  profitable  for  them  than  that  of  the  superior  grades  of  the  special  secondary 
instruction.  In  order  to  recruit  their  preparatory  classes  the  schools  of  commerce 
would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  lower  the  age  of  admission  to  14.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  pupils  properly  prepared  at  15  might  then  enter  the  higher  school.  Those 
who  could  not  pass  the  examinations  with  success  could  spend  another  year  in  the 
preparatory  class,  which  would  be  divided  into  two  sections,  as  at  Lyons  and  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

BACiiELOiiS. — Those  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  are  exempt  from  the  examination ; 
they  may  enter  directly  the  first  year  of  the  higher  school  at  Lyons;  bachelors  of 
science  and  of  special  secondary  instruction  enter  the  second  year  directly,  and  at 
Marseilles,  likewise  provided,  they  can  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject-matter  of 
the  first  year. 

Number  of  pupils. — The  number  of  pupils  at  the  schools  of  commerce  has  not 
inorrased  in  the  proportion  which  one  would  have  hoped  from  the  movement  of  public 
opinion  which  manifested  itself  in  favor  of  commercial  instruction  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  year  1870.  In  1871  the  school  was  established  at  Rouen;  the  following 
year  three  other  schools  were  opened  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Havre,  To  found 
these  four  establishments  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  capital  of  more  than  2,000.000 
francs  by  playing,  it  is  true,  upon  the  patriotic  feeling  then  so  much  excited  against 
the  foreign  element,  and  which  desired  to  remove  it  forever  from  our  offices.  But  no 
new  school  was  established  in  1873.  A  new  one  was  created  in  Bord'eaux  in  1874,  and 
with  this  the  development  stopped.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  movement  disappeared 
as  the  sentiment  from  which  it  grew  died  out.  Little  by  little  we  returned  to  our  tra- 
ditional indifi*erence.  Observation  showed  that  it  was  much  easier  to  obtain  subscrib- 
ers than  to  create  a  really  permanent  movement  in  favor  of  commercial  instruction. 
The  habits  of  a  nation  can  not  bo  changed  in  a  day.  If  money  is  the  sinew  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  schools  should  grow  in  numbers  in  order  to  assure  the 
success  of  this  branch  of  education.  The  commercial  interests  of  our  leading  cities 
had  subscribed  the  capital  for  these  schools  with  very  good  pn'ace,  but  everything 
ehows  that  they  intended  for  the  present  to  preserve  their  children  for  university 
instruction,  counting  upon  we  know  not  whom  to  iill  the  hew  schools  which  they 
opened.    But  when  we  count  upon  our  neighbors  we  are  apt  to  snfifer  cruel  losses. 

Statistics  show  that  each  year  about  450,000  young  people  enter  upon  commercial 
or  industrial  pursuits.  To  ho[)p  that  one-tenth  at  least  of  this  number  would  attend 
the  schools  of  commerce  of  various  grades  was  not  expecting  too  much.  But  statis- 
tics show  that  we  only  reached  about  one-thousandth  in  the  grades  of  superior 
instruction,  and  about  three  and  thirty-seventh  thousandths  counting  the  pupils  of 
primary  and  superior  primary  instruction.  The  public  was  not  slow  in  grasping  the 
situation.  Even  at  Bordeaux,  in  1874,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  find  subscribers 
to  establish  a  school  under  the  corporate  form  by  the  sale  of  shares.  The  truth  is 
that  in  all  things  time  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  action,  and  t^at 
in  1870  wo  were  only  superficially  and,  so  to  speak,  artificially  in  favor  of  commercial 
instruction  and  schools  of  commerce.  If  the  lesson  of  our  military  experience  had 
demonstrated  and  borne  in  upon  the  public  mind  the  insufficiency  of  our  general  edu- 
cation, the  lessons  of  our  economic  experience  were  not  yet  sufficiently  impressed  in 
order  to  show  us  the  insufficiency  of  our  commercial  instruction.  The  recovery  of 
business  came,  moreover,  very  soon,  thus  quieting  our  spirits — ending,  it  la  tmc, 
by  misleading  public  opinion  on  the  subject  entirely.  One  doubted  no  longer  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.    Why  should  wc  instruct  our  yonith  In 
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roiiinuT^'^^  wliGTi  comiuftni*  vrna  goin^j  r.u  "'»  vr']\  without  it  ?  This  recovery  of  Xiuai- 
iiesH  r>»niiii^  so  qnickly,  wo  T*'Xi<?atf:a  the  tiniinrinl  follii-s  of  the  Empire,  which  was 
then  liko  a  verti;ro,  wliich  took  pos<»o^.>iou  of  the  iiatk.'n.  ciiTrnpted  with  the  ambition 
«if  be^'oinini^  rich  rapidly  -nithoiit  la^or. 

To-«lay  tilings  have  ch:jn;;fiil.    We  are  payin;j  for  tlits**  fellies.    The  lesson  has 
1ici.li  t<rrril>l«." ;  we  now  have  time  to  reriert.    And  a.s  we  s«;o  on  i-vf-ry  side  the  economic 

!}TO'^Ti:^ii  of  nei;5hhor. 
a^rs  f:ir  in  the  r»*ar. 
scliools  orrrfiminerce. 


pro!:^n:^.'i  of  nei;rhhorin.£;  natir>n9  wc  -ifaall  rr-roi^ni/e  that  onr  crmimercial  cdaeation 
la^rs  fnr  in  the  rfar.      Everything,  then,  points  to  the  ar>proachiug  success  of  tho 


nf  l.i>«K  piipil-4  in  the  school  at  Lyons,  there  were  137  in  the  silk  division  of  the 
M:hf>ol;  the  school  at  Itordeanx  hail  230  pupils  in  its  industrial  division,  leavinf^. 
thon-J'ore,  a  total  of  7,05^  ]Mipils  i'oi'  hi^^hcr  ruuimercial  i^tudies  since  1871  and  'J.tTJS 
in  priiuuiy  and  hi/^her  piimary  iu>rriit:tiou. 

K.\auiMi:ition  ot  the  attendance  shows  a  continued  increase  in  the  nnmlier  of 
])Upiis  in  the  superior  M.hooLi  during  the  years  from  1^72  to  le^77.  The  };rowth  has 
hern  s<>nHili]y  ^Iower  from  I^<^U  to  tbo  present.  However,  thanks  to  the  creation  of 
tin- Sciiool  of  Higher  Connnenial  .Studies,  the  annual  number  exoeeiled  6U(>,  b«*gin- 
ning  Nvith  lb>^'.i.  In  l.v>(j  it  was  tils,  falling,  however,  to  41.H>  if  one  deducts  the  128 
pupils  in  thi;  School  of  Higher  Commercial  ."Studies,  which  would  show  a  dimiuntioii 
of  about  loO  pupils  as  coni)»ared  with  the  years  1877  and  1>72<.  This  diminution  is 
rr-rtainly  due  to  the  law  relating  to  military  exemption,  which  ilid  uut  include  in 
the  cla^s  exempt  from  the  examination  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  commerce. 
Wo  should  no  longer  cast  u^Kin  these  schoold  a  discrimination  so  marked  as  it  is 
undent  rved,  for  the  military  examination  docs  not  correspond  in  severity  even  to 
the  fmnl  examination  of  the  tirst  yt-ar  in  the  higher  srhoola  of  commi^rce.  If  ono  had 
wished  to  injurt\  to  hamper,  the  growth  of  thr.-se  excellent  schonU,  one  conld  not  have 
f'hosi'u  a  nion;  etMr.ient  nu'an'i.  <  ^ne  ran  scarcely  attribute  so  unjust  a  discrimination 
to  anything  elso  than  ill  will.' 

Ill  that  which  concerns  the  primary  and  intermediate  scliool^,  figures  show  a  con- 
stant growth  in  attendance.  Fn  1^84  the  number  of  students  in  the-Schoidof  the 
Avenue  Trudain4*  de<'rfased  about  50  in  cons<Mpience  of  the  competition  of  the  Com- 
mcri'ial  Institute,  which  was  ko  nearly  like  it,  but  the  following  year  this  loss  dis- 
a]i])earifd,  and  commercial  instruction,  in  conseriuenct^  of  the  creation  of  the  insti- 
tute, Haw  the  total  number  of  the  pn]>ils  inrrease«l.  The  Commercial  School  of  the 
Avenue  Trudaiuo  has  had  8,780  pn])iLs  since  its  creation  in  18f)3. 

KdiinKiX  rrriLs. — At  the  Superior  .School  of  Ci>mmerce  in  Taris,  an  establishment 
whose  re]>utation  is  widely  extended,  the  foreign  pu]»ils  sometimes  form  one-third  of 
the  total  number.  The  Stlioid  of  Higher  Commercial  .Studies  had  10  foreigners  in 
the  y<  ar  li*><6,  a  total  of  51  since  its  establishment  in  ls83.  At  the  school  at  Lyons 
there  is  an  average  of  10  foreign  pupils,  there  being  9  for  the  scholastic  year  1885-86. 
Atthesehool  at  Marseilles  the  yearly  average  of  foreign  pupils  is  from  25  to  80, 
ex«'<'|>t  during  the  last  year  or  two,  when  the  fear  of  cholera  has  reduce<l  the  nnni1»er 
by  half.  At  the  school  of  Bordeaux  there  have  been  43  foreign  ]>upil9  since  l^$74, 
and  44  at  Havre  »in<o  1880,  11  of  whom  belonjicd  to  the  year  ls85-8<». 

liAc;<Ai,Ai;KKATK  niMLS. — It  is  a  matter  of  intercjjt  to  note  the  proportion  in  whieh 
baccalaureate  students— that  is,  graduates  of  the  lyci'es — are  to  bo  found  in  these 
schools  of  commerce.  On  an  average  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris  luia 
from  8  to  10;  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial  .Studies  has  this  year  51;-  it  has 
enrolled  1S*$  Hinee  18H:J.  There  are  1.')  this  year  at  Lyons;  from  0  to  8  each  year  at 
Marseilles;  l\i}  at  Bordeaux  since  1874,  and  iibout  10  at  Havre  since  1880. 

Kksiijknt  iT'i'iLs,  irAM'-BoAUDKKs,  AND  DAY  pmi.s.— The  Higher  .School  of  Com- 
merre  ut  Taris  has  received  haif-boanlers  only  sinc«^  1S73.  <  >f  I. f>50 enrollments  from 
1«7:J  to  the  jirescnt,  1,152  were  resident  pupils  and  498  Lall-rcsidcnts,  being  an  aver- 
age of  ti'.i.  1  he  .School  of  Higher  Commercial  .Studies  has  this  year  53  resident  and 
71  half-boarders;  the  school  at  Lyons  18  residents  and  ?<)  day 'pupils;  that  at  Mar- 
seilles 15  resident  and  97  day  ]>upils. 

lir.WARUs. — At  the  end  of  each  year  the  pupils  who  have  passed  the  examination 
in  a  satislactory  manner  receive  either  diplomas  or  certificates.  Gold,  silver,  and 
l»r(in/e  medals  are  awarded  in  the  schools  of  Paris  and  MarsiMlles.  At  Lyons  at  the 
end  of  tlie  second  preparatory  y«'ar  the  pu]>ils  ri'C»*ive  a  certificate.  The  diplom£.s 
oi  the  Superiijr  School  of  (.'ommerce  and  those  of  the  Higher  Commercial  School  of 
StinTies  nre  signed  by  the  minister  of  commerce. 

Tkaveijn*;  sciior.Aii>niJ'S. — Certain  schools  grant  prizes  in  the  form  of  traveling; 
Heho}:irsIiips  to  the  best  inipils,  iinpo^iing  upon  (iiem  the  condition  of  presenting  to 
the  director  of  the  school  a  commercial  report  upon  the  countries  which  they  have 


1  Til iH  4lisoriniin.it inn  h:i.s  Hinro  ln-tn  rGiuovnl.  ami  in  Iho  List  t>vo  ycai*:^.  1^02  :iuil  li?'J3,  attendance 
hu-4  i-.aniilly  inrreiiHMl  at  llicHt)  tM'hmiU. 
'"  This  your,"  in  tUo  diHCiisaiuu  uf  French  hi  liuols.  nuMiis  l9^5--t} 
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visited.  At  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  where  this  prize  was  estah- 
lisbed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  sx>ecial  topic  is  assigned  to  the  pnpil,  who 
must  make  an  extended  study  upon  it.  At  the  school  of  Lyons  the  graduate  has  free 
choice  of  his  subject,  as  also  at  Bordeaux.  At  Havre  the  traveling  scholarships  have 
been  abolished. 

Diplomas. — At  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Havre  the  graduates  have, 
up  to  the  present,  remained  faithful  to  their  chosen  career  and  without,  one  may  say, 
a  binglo  exception.  We  believe  that  this  record  is  uneqnaled  by  the  pupils  of  any 
other  branch  of  instruction,  and  we  deduce  from  this  the  most  favorable  conclusions 
both  as  to  the  schools  themselves  and  as  to  the  career,  which  nev^cr  fails  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  it,  provided  they  have  been  properly  trained,  and  are  resolved 
to  follow  the  line  of  good  conduct  and  of  persevering  labor  to  which  they  owe  their 
diplomas.  ^V^lat  finer  eulogy  could  be  pronounced  on  any  branch  of  instruction  than 
to  say  that  none  of  its  graduates  have  gone  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  discontented. 
There  is  another  thing  which  we  must  not  forget  iu  regard  to  this  commercial 
instruction,  and  that  is  that  it  has  led  about  18  per  cent  of  its  pupiU  to  try  their 
fortunes  abroad.  At  Bordeaux,  of  93  graduates  16  are  in  foreign  countries  or  in  the 
colonics.  At  Lyons,  86  out  of  400;  at  Marseilles.  37  out  of  230;  at  Havre,  18  out  of 
125;  at  Paris,  30  out  of  233,  being  a  total  of  187  educated  young  men  who  are  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  commerce.  This  is  a  most  favor- 
alHe  result,  and  speaks  well  for  these  schools  of  commerce,  without  the  benefit  of 
whoso  training  these  young  men  would  have  probably  remained  in  France. 

As  to  the  graduates  who  have  remained  at  home,  they  have  usually  remunerative 
posts,  formerly  open  to  foreigners  alone.  These  schools  have  furnished  French  mer- 
chants a  body  of  employees,  specially  trained,  whom  a  few  years  of  practice  make 
into  exceptionally  valuable  assistnuts. 

Unhappily  the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  their  studies  up  to  the  obtaining  of 
a  diploma  is  scarcely  15  per  cent,  being  1,132  out  of  7,369  for  the  period  from  1872  to 
1886.  Without  doubt  this  number  would  have  been  considerably  larger  i  f  the  diploma 
had  been  accepted  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  one-year  military  service 
examination. 

PUOFESSORS. — The  number  of  professors  varies  from  nine  at  the  school  of  Havre 
to  thirty-two  in  the  superior  schools  of  Paris.  The  salaries  are  varied  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  course  and  the  number  of  hours  which  the  professors  givo 
to  the  respective  courses.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  courses,  they  are  subject  to 
various  estimates,  according  as  the  instruction  in  the  various  schools  tends  in  one 
direction  or  another.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  specialty,  it  would  seem  that 
the  professors  of  accounting,  of  merchandise,  and  of  commercial  geography  should 
be  found  among  the  best  paid  instructors.  But  at  the  School  of  Higher  Commerciid 
Studies,  for  example,  where  one  gives,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  time  to  commercial 
instruction,  a  professor  of  accounting  receives  only  one-sixth  of  the  remuneration 
per  hour  as  a  professor  of  law.  There  are,  moreover,  many  things  to  be  said  upon 
this  complex  question  of  instructors,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  definitive 
organization  of  schools  of  commerce.     We  return  to  this  subject  further  on. 

Of  the  six  superior  schools  of  commerce  only  three — that  of  Paris  in  the  nie 
Amrlot,  that  of  Marseilles,  and  that  of  Havre — have  directors  who  also  teach.  This 
point  will  also  be  discussed  later. 


Comparative  table  of  the  expenses  of  the  various  schools  of  commerce. 


Saperior 
school 


Higher 
Rtudies 


budget.    !     budget. 


SalaricR i 

Food 

Kent,  t.xxefl,  and  insurance.. 

Uoating  and  lightiug 

Laundry 

^raiiitouanco  and  repairs  . .. 

Advertising 

Sinking  fund 

Li  brarj' 

Laboratory 

M  iHccllaneons  expenses 

Water 

Materiaii*  for  manufacture. 


Francs. 

87,000.00 

70,  000. 00 

32,000.00 

8,500.00 

0,  000.  00 

8.000.00 

3, 000. 00 

12,  400.  00 


3, 100. 00 


Francs, 
117,110.00 

63, 503. 00 
8,453.00 

14.160.00 
5, 079. 45 
5,900.00 
5,000.00 


1,200.00 
1,600.00 
4,  700. 00 
1,085.00 


Total  of  expenst^a. 
Total  of  receipts. . 


Balances. 


230. 000. 00 
230,  000. 00 


228, 780. 45 
228, 780. 45 


Lyons.       Marseilles. 


Havre,     j  Bordeaux. 


r 


Francs. 

63, 167. 55 

20, 32L 10 

8, 274. 15 

2, 197. 10 

1,525.30 

2, 073. 95 

942.50 


703. 75 

990.48 

2,965.65 


Francs. 
44, 979. 70 


10, 454. 12 
1, 917. 52 


361.75 
1.200.30 


331.35 


1,933.05 


Francs. 

18,866w75 


6,276.40 


1,09L20 


395.90 


103, 161.  50 
78,492.00 


61,177.79 
63, 079. 14 


24,668.60 


26,630.25 
24,013.80 


2,0OL35  {      2,61flu45 


Francs. 

61, 400. 60 


2,300.00 


2,400.00 
1,400.00 


500.00 

'2,060.' do 


70,000.00 
70,000.00 
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The  bii(lg»-t  for  18>^  iu  the  first  two  colanins  caii  \»e  modified  in  the  coane  of  the 
scholastic  ve.ir.  They  are  made  upon  estimates  based,  it  is  trne,  npoo  the  experi- 
euf  e  of  }ire^c«1ing  yeais.  n'.'tably  for  the  Saperior  School  of  Commerce,  whose  receipt! 
iiiA  <-\iieDM:3  can  lie  estimateil  almo^^t  exactly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  school 
I);i3's  rent,  aud  Tirfi<  ti<  ally  roi;trihutes  to  the  sinking  fnod.  In  the  bndget  of  the 
second  srli'Xfl  the  rent  represented  by  the  annuity  dne  the  credit  foncier  does  not 
li;:nie.  The  sr-h'><^»)  of  Lyons  shows  a  l<*ss.  as  aI«o  that  of  Havre.  The  school  of  Mar- 
^1  ille*}  shows  a  s:iridu«.  Hi  at  of  Bordeaux  i>  as.- is  ted  by  various  subsidies.  One  will 
iIimI  till.-  f:xpen-c->  of  th*  Co!niner<-i:il  S'hool  givt-n  on  another  page.  These  expenses 
aii.omit  to  VJ*\(^'^  friirics.  of  which  7«5,r<>j  francs  are  fur  salaries.  We  have  no 
ir;fMriiiati«.rn  cu  this  point  as  to  the  Commercial  Institute.  The  Professional  School 
:ii  K»rirca  eripeijds  «il.i>i)  francs  for  ^alarie^,  of  which  ■I7.C<0  are  paid  by  the  State,  the 
it.-t  hy  the  city  of  Ki-inn,  which  also  x>ays  for  the  cxpen<!LS  of  the  school  buildings. 
The  Siip«;rior  Scliool  of  Commerce  more  than  balances  its  exi>enses  and  its  receipts, 
and  i-^  thus  cnaMed  to  contrihute  largely  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  Commercial 
Sriiool  of  the  Avf-iiiic  Trudaine  is  also  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  school  of  Mar- 
M-iIIrr«.  in  the  pruvinres.  after  having  had  a  detioit  fur  many  years  on  an  average  of 
ll.M'J  francs  from  I'^l'J  to  1^>1,  has  seen  its  rereipts  exce«-il  its  expenses  in  1882, 18^. 
mill  1S>.7.  The  schools  at  hyons  aud  Havre  and  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies  at  Paris  regularly  >how  a  deficit:  that  at  Bordeaux  also:  but  these  losses  are 
provided  for  iu  th*.-  latter  case  by  the  various  subsidies.  As  to  the  Commercial  Insti- 
tute in  the  Chaussi-e  dWntin.  it'is  still  in  the  first  period  of  its  establishment,  that 
<if  sacritiecs,  but  everything  leads  us  to  hope  for  excellent  ri-sults  in  the  near  future. 
Finally,  the  school  at  Rouen  is  suileriug,  the  school  at  Reims  has  ^ust  began  to 
grow,  and  the  Practical  School  of  Commerce  aud  Accounting  is  a  profitable  itrivate 
venture. 

A   <.<»MPARI>OX   OF  THK   I'ROiillAMMES   OF  THE   lilGHKK  SCHOOLS. 

The  programmes  of  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  possess  a  uniformlv  common 
basis  of  instruction.  This  is  made  up  of  accounting,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  geog- 
raphy, and  commercial  history,  the  study  of  merchandise,  French  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, law  and  legislation  relating  to  commerce,  political  economy,  and  the  elements 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  To  these  general  and  special  sahjects  of 
instruction  almost  all  the  schools  have  added  visits  to  local  industrial  establishments, 
and  some  of  them,  notably  the  su])erior  schools  of  commerce  at  Paris  and  Havre, 
take  long  trips  of  inspection  throughout  Franco  and  in  foreign  countries.  Finally'. 
to  answer  special  wants  or  local  exigencies,  certain  schools  have  added  other  branches 
of  iiistru<-tiou.  Sudi,  for  example,  is  the  course  of  elocution  at  the  schools  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Havre:  the  course  of  equipment  at  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux;  the 
course  in  the  ]diysical.  chemical,  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  the  course  in  drawing 
at  the  Su]>erior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  and  numerous  courses  iu  law  at  the 
School  of  Higher  Studies. 

SfiHiT  OF  OIK  COMMERCIAL  iN.'Siiac.TioN. — Thc  instruction,  moro  conipreheusive 
at  the  Superior  S«hool  of  Commerce  at  Paris  and  at  the  School  of  Higher  Commercial 
Studies,  is  more  limited  to  a  narrow  specialty  in  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Marseillee, 
Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  where  one  devotes  more  time  to  the  i)ractical  exercises  in  the 
commercial  offices  and  less  time  to  theoretical  scieuce. 

These  two  tendencies  in  fact  have  shown  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  our  commer- 
cial instruction  from  the  foumlation  of  the  school  at  Miihlhausen,  whose  pro- 
graiunio  taken  from  that  of  Antwerp  made  a  departure  from  that  of  the  Superior 
School  of  Cumnierce  of  Paris.  It  is  of  value  to  define  more  exactly  the  motives  which 
have  underlain  these  two  contrary  tendencies.  Those  who  favor  confining  the 
iustniction  to  the  narrow  specialty  argue  as  follows: 

*'\Vh«'n  a  school  has  a  well-defined  end  all  its  instruction  ought  to  tend  toward 
this  end.  Whatever  departs  from  this  is  taken  from  the  time  necessary  to  the  funda- 
nieutal  studies.  Without  doubt  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  know  everything,  but 
as  one  can  not  study  every thiug  one  must  resolve  to  limit  one's  self.  In  overloading 
the  ]>rograniiuo  the  only  result  can  be  that  the  pupils  have  studied  a  little  of  every- 
thiug  aud  do  not  know  anything  thoroughly.'' 

'i'hu  programmes  of  the  school  at  Miihlhausen  and  those  of  the  schools  at  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  K«>ueu,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  have  been  constructed  in  accordance \vith 
this  idea.     The  opposite  line  of  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

'SSonie  have  wished  the  commercial  schools  to  bo  almost  exact  representations  of 
business  ofiices.  For  this  purpose  one  has  imitated  a  business  house,  and  the  pupils 
correspond  with  each  other  like  true  merchants.  As  a  mere  exercise  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  bad,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient  as  a  scheme  of  instruction.  One  sacri- 
fices theory  to  child's  iday  aud  to  a  supposed  reality  which  in  fact  does  not  exist. 
Is  it  not  a  stroug  dece))tion  to  believe  that  you  can  find,  even  among  the  best  pupils, 
young  men  capable  of  doing  real  business  service  at  the  time  thev  leave  sehoolf  One 
can  certainly  not  instruct  in  all  the  branches  of  business.    Which  branches  shall  one 
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choose f  At  the  Polytechnic  School;  for  example,  the  pnrposo  is  to  traiu  engineers 
and  officers  for  special  departments.  One  might  believe  that  each  gronp  should  fol- 
low a  course  appropriate  to  the  career  chosen  by  its  members.  But  this  is  not  at  all 
so.  The  pupils,  without  exception,  follow  the  same  courses,  and  in  conseqnence  these 
courses  are  absolutely  theoretical.  It  is  only  on  graduation  from  the  rolytechnic 
School  that  the  young  men  enter  the  schools  of  application,  where  they  pass  two  or 
three  years,  and  from  which  they  graduate  as  engineers  or  soldiers.  Why  should 
one  take  up  any  other  plan  in  the  training  of  merchants f  Is  there  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic  School?  Are  not  our  engineers 
sought  for  throughout  the  entire  world  f  Can  not  one  Hay  without  exaggeration  that 
most  of  the  railroads'of  Europe  have  been  built  by  themf  The  various  branches 
of  commerce  are  more  numerous  than  the  careers  open  to  young  men  leaving  the 
Polytechnic  School.  But  there  is  a  body  of  knowledge  common  to  all  these  branches, 
and  their  generality  necessarily  implies  a  general  theoretical  instruction." 

The  conclusion  of  this  line  of  reasoning  is  that  the  schools  of  comoKTce  must  bo 
made  polytechnic  schools,  to  which  business  houses  shall  stand  in  the  relation  of 
schools  of  application. 

#  «  «  *  *  *  • 

These  two  extreme  methods  of  regarding  commercial  instruction  have  each  its  own 
value,  for  they  contain  each  a  part  of  the  truth. 

So  far  as  the  iirst  lino  of  reasoning  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
very  difficult  circumstances  under  which  the  schools  of  commerce,  established  since 
1870,  were  placed.  It  is  also  fair  to  take  account  of  the  current  of  opinion  favorable 
to  the  practical  instruction  which  prevails  with  us,  especially  in  commerce,  where 
one  denies  the  efficacy  of  a  purely  theoretical  commercial  instruction.  Finally,  for 
the  class  of  pupils  compelled  in  great  part  to  leave  school  for  the  employment  of  the 
office  or  the  bank,  is  it  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  communicate  rapidly  the  knowl- 
edge by  immediate  use?  It  was,  then,  under  tue  pressure  of  these  various  influences 
and  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  classes  that  the  managers  of  our 
schools  of  commerce  have  elaborated  their  programmes,  from  which  they  have  omitted 
everything  which  did  not  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  commerce  and  absolutely 
essential  to  its  study.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at 
Paris,  attended  by  the  children  of  merchants  in  easy  circumstances,  one  has  been 
able  to  work  out  a  three-year  curriculum,  less  elementary,  more  comprehensive,  more 
general;  where  theory  predominates  over  practice,  perhaps  to  even  too  great  an 
extent,  and  an  effort  was  made  from  the  very  beginning  to  eetablish  a  programme  of 
studies  which,  carefully  worked  out,  should  not  be  inferior  to-day,  from  a  scientifio 
point  of  view,  to  that  of  special  secondary  instrnotion.  On  this  fact  is  based  the 
charge  that  in  this  school  everything  is  sacrificed  to  theory.  They  are,  however, 
following  a  correct  view  of  things,  inasmuch  as  they  wish  that  all  special  instruc- 
tion should  be  solidly  based  upon  general  instruction.  Moreover,  so  long  as  the 
superior  schools  of  commerce  are  aiming  to  attract  graduates  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion they  must  take  care  that  the  latter  on  entering  these  schools  should  not  find 
themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  study  a  degree  lower  than  that  which  they  have 
completed  in  the  colleges  or  lyc<^es. 

At  Miihlhausen,  and  later  at  Marseilles,  L^oiis,  Rouen,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  they 
preferred  to  model  their  schools  after  the  institute  at  Antwerp,  without  noticing 
that  the  examinations  for  admission  into  the  last-named  institution  are  relatively 
high,  and  in  these  schools  they  fixed  from  the  first  the  length  of  the  curriculum  at 
two  years,  though  it  had  been  established  by  long  experience  that  three  years,  of 
which  one  may  be  a  preparatory  year,  constitute  the  minimum  period  necessary  to 
higher  commercial  instruction,  unless  the  pupils  are  bachelors  of  science,  or  of  special 
secondary  instruction.  The  institute  at  Antwerp  itself  has  added  a  preparatory 
class,  and  our  schools  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles  have  done  likewise.  Wo  believe  thii^ 
the  instruction  in  our  superior  schools  of  commerce  must,  without  distinction,  follow 
the  example  of  the  school  in  the  Kue  Amelot  in  everything  which  relates  to  science. 
A  reform  of  their  programmes  in  this  direction  would  ofier  the  advantage  of  putting 
them  in  a  position  to  receive  the  bachelors  of  special  secondary  instruction,  when 
the  movement  of  public  opinion  brings  theso  last  to  them,  a  thing  which  will  soon 
happen. 

In  consequence  of  the  assimilation  of  the  special  baccalaureates  and  of  the  classical 
baccalaureates,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  modification  of  their  pro- 
grammes would  also  give  to  the  schools  of  commerce  an  opportunity  of  preparing 
for  the  examinations  those  of  their  pupils  who  desired  to  join  a  university  degree  to 
their  diploma. 
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books  well;  who  lias  good  notions  of  commercial  geography;  who  has  learned  to 
recognize  raw  materials  and  manuractured  products;  wlio  can  reckon  up  figures 


deceiving  ourselves  as  to  the  value  of  pretended  practice,  which  can  never  even  from 
an  empirical  point  of  view,  take  the  place  of  practice  with  real  things,  we  think  we 
ought  to  apply  the  precious  time  of  the  pupils  to  theoretical  studies  which  have 
l3C4>omo  osseutiiil  to  the  epoch  of  scientific  progress.  A  man,  they  continue,  may 
know  how  to  cipher  well,  snow  how  to  keep  hooks  well,  and  still  ho  a  most  pitiable 
merchant.  How  often  does  one  see  good  accountants,  who,  puffed  up  by  the  convic- 
tion that  they  ^re  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  the  house  that  employs  them,  set 
up  for  themselves  after  they  have  made  some  savings,  and  become  bankrupt  iu  a 
short  time.  The  calling  of  a  merchant  demands  a  complex  of  qualities  which  can 
not  be  acquired  at  school,  and  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  alL  The 
most  important  of  thes<^  qualities,  which  everyone  thinks  ho  possesses,  but  which  is 
the  rarest  of  all  things,  is  clearneas  of  judgment.  The  lovo  of  labor,  onler,  economy, 
initiativo  enterprise,  scrupulous  honesty,  commercijil  sense  are  also  other  indispen- 
sable qualities  for  the  merchant.    Do  yon  protend  to  teach  these  things? 

*  ^  «  «  *  «  * 

Let  us  try  to  sum  up  the  valuable  points  iu  this  discussion,  which  dates  from  1866, 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Miihlhausen  and  whitth  threatens  to 
iNTome  eternal.  For  this  purpose  let  us  begin  by  formulating  the  pedagogical  spirit 
underlying  these  two  methods. 

On  tiie  one  hr.nd,  one  has  limited  the  amount  of  time  given  to  general  instruc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  spi-^ial  instruction,  and  of  the  ])rofessional  instruction  based 
upon  numerous  model  exercises  which  we  have  described  under  the  head  of  the 
Institute  of  Antwerp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  strengthen  general  and  special  instruc- 
tion, anr  the  applications  of  the  commerciaf  theory  in  mo<lel  ofhces  are  limited  to 
the  minimum,  leaving  to  practical  life  the  work  of  finishing,  from  a  professional 
point  of  view,  the  studies  commenced  in  the  school. 

The  fir^t  cjuestion  which  presents  itself  to  us  would,  then,  be  this:  Should  commer- 
cial instruction  give  the  preference  to  practice  over  theory  f 

U])on  this  point,  which  divides  the  schools  and  the  opinions  of  merchants,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  favorable  to  practical  instruction,  wo  believe  there  can  be  no 
difi'ereuce  of  opinion  in  an  epoch  of  industrial  progress  like  ours,  where  the  level  of 
instruction  is  coming  up  on  all  sides,  as  to  its  being  absolutely  necessary  to  base  com- 
mercial instruction  upon  a  general  scientific  instruction  as  comi>leto  iis  possible. 
Certainly  we  must  have  recourse  to  practical  applications,  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  application  is  simply  ])utting  into  operation  the  principles  and  the  rules  which 
constitiit^^  the  science  itself.  Theoretical  instruction  must,  therefore,  havo  prece- 
dence. Above  everything  else  a  commercial  school  must  bo  polytechnic — that  is,  a 
liberal  school. 

The  second  question:  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  shall  technical  instruction, 
iu  practice,  be  associated  with  either  general  or  special  theoretical  instruction f 

In  answer  to  this  question  wo  would  reply  that  tbe  fictitious  exercises  of  the 
model  offices  are  insufficient.  Just  as  ono  shows  to  the  pupils  who  expect  to  be  engi- 
neers, farmers,  i)hysicians,  oflicers,  true  mines,  true  bridges,  real  farms,  real  patients, 
real  fortifications,  real  cannons,  in  the  same  way  ono  must  show  and  lead  the 
pupils  in  the  commercial  schools  to  study  real  business  and  commercial  houses,  real 
accounts,  real  documents,  real  transactions.  Professional  study  is  limited  to  science, 
but  one  does  not  prepare  practitioners  without  praciice,  and  it  is  necessary  that  thi« 
]>racti(-e  should  not  he  simply  fictitious.  The  school  of  commerce  will  be,  then,  at 
once  a  school  of  i>oly technics  and  a  school  of  application. 

The  thinl  question:  Can  commercial  instruction  develop  the  moral  qualities  which 
mak(i  a  good  merchant  f 

This  third  point,  more  delicate  than  the  two  prece<liug,  does  not,  however,  give  us 
more  trouble.  One  must  demand  of  a  good  education  all  that  which  it  is  able  to 
give.  To  i>retend  that  the  qualities  <leinanded  in  business  could  not  germinate  and 
uevelo])  in  the  commercial  school  is  to  ])lace  commercial  instruction  a  degree  below 
that  of  our  special  schools,  and  consequently  to  deny  the  value  of  this  instruction. 
The  painter,  singer,  soldier,  priest,  missionary,  physician  follow  careers  which 
demand,  1>esides  the  appropriate  knowledge,  special  qualities  which  the  school 
knows  how  to  increase  or  to  beget  in  the  individual.  The  moral  qualities  which 
make  a  suc'cessfiil  merchant  are  in  the  same  way  acquired  by  an  education  properly 
ordered  and  methodically  pursued.  Instruction  must  always  l>e  educative,  and  jost 
as  one  inculcates  patriotism  in  the  soldier,  humanity  in  the  physician,  self-denial 
in  the  missionary,  the  cultivation  of  science  in  the  scholar,  devotion  and  culture  in 
tho  teacher,  lovo  of  beauty  in  the  artist,  iu  exactly  the  same  way  the  aptitude  for 
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commfrcial  affairs,  a  desiro  for  work,  tlio  love  of  order  and  economy,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  clearness  of  .tndgnient,  probity—all  qualities  which  make  a  good  business 
man — can  be  tanght  in  the  schools  of  commerce.  It  is  here  a  question  of  the  direction 
to  be  giren  to  the  instruction;  a  question  of  training,  of  discipline. 

These  arc  the  results  which  one  must  try  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  of  doing  so 
can  be  found.  The  solf-control  of  the  priest,  the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  the  fiery 
oratory  of  the  advocate,  even  the  skill  of  extemporizing  in  the  case  of  the  artist  and 
the  poet  are  the  fruit  of  exercise  properly  devised  and  methodically  and  daily 
repeated.  In  the  same  way  the  qualities  of  order,  of  economy,  of  foresight,  of  judg- 
ment, of  integrity,  of  equity  can  also  be  obtained  if  one  knows  how  to  develop  them. 
The  commercial  scukc  itself,  or  the  sense  for  commerce,  the  S4;nse  for  business,  would 
not  be  an  exception.  Hesides  this,  each  profession  possesses  a  fund  of  experience,  of 
prepared  rules  and  precepts — of  trado  secrets,  so  to  speak — which  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  any  one  person,  and  which  a  good  scheme  of  instruction  should 
have  and  know  how  to  propagate. 

4f  ^  «  *  *  «  • 

Conclusion. — To  sum  up  the  matter  of  commercial  instruction,  all  the  efforts 
must  bo  (levoted  to  <levelop  in  the  pupil  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
and  the  moral  qualities  which  a  business  career  demands.  It  will  be,  then,  at  once 
general,  special,  professional,  and  moral. ^ 

It  will  bo  general  by  its  programme  of  the  sciences;  it  will  be  special  by  the  direc- 
tion given  to  the  pupils  about  commercial  things,  by  the  importance  given  to  the 
study  of  accounting;  of  industrial  and  commercial  economy;  of  living  languages: 
of  penmanship;  of  geography;  of  history;  of  law;  of  legislation,  and  of  political 
economy.  It  will  m  professional  by  the  careful  study  of  that  which  goes  on  in 
bnsincss,  banking,  and  commercial  houses,  where  one  regards  order  and  method  by 
practical  application  and  by  the  Ktudy  of  things.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  moral 
because  the  work,  properly  directed,  impresses  good  habits  upon  the  youth,  and 
because  the  economic  instruction  results  in  an  elevated  and  morality -producing 
philosophy. 

Critical  examination  of  ike  actual  programmes  of  atmJy. — Let  ns  take  up,  then,  one  by 
one  the  more  important  subjects  and  indicate  the  modifications  which  seem  to  ns 
desirable  in  commercial  instruction. 

Accounting, — In  examining  the  programmes  of  the  commercial  schools  one  sees 
that  a  more  and  more  important  ]>lace  has  been  assigned  in  their  instruction  to 
accounting.  It  is  plain  that  in  doing  so  they  havp  yielded  to  the  steady  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  But  were  they  prepared  to  fill  up  tho  numerous  hours  given  to 
this  insruction  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  way  f  We  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
wrong  in  saying  that  even  the  directors  of  the  commercial  schools  themselves  con- 
sider that  the  enormous  amount  of  time  given  to  exercises  in  accounting  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  this  instruction,  and,  consequently,  to  its  results. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  make  a  reform  at  this  point.  Must  one  reduce  tho  number  of 
hours  given  to  the  study  of  accounting  f  Is  it  not  rather  necessary  to  modify  this 
instruction  and  to  organize  it  on  a  different  and  more  rational  plan?  It  has  been 
accused  of  oscillating  iu  an  uncertain  manner  between  theories  badly  formulated 
and  ])ractical  errors  upon  which  tho  professors  base  their  courses  and  the  fictitious 
l>ooks  which  they  require  their  pupils  to  keep  in  tho  commercial  bureau.  We  believe 
that  instruction  in  accounting  should  strive  to  become  at  once  more  scientiiic  and 
more  practical.  It  must  get  out  of  the  stationary  state  in  which  it  is  at  present. 
We  think  that  while  studying  seriously  the  scientiiic  theory  the  schools  of  commerce 
would  find  it  to  their  real  advantage  to  tuni  their  attention  to  actual  practice.  We 
should  like  to  see  their  museums  enriched  with  administrative  materials,  which,, 
methodically  arranged  by  the  professors,  synthesized  by  means  of  their  summaries  or 
gra])hical  illustrations,  accompanied  with  explanations,  should  constitute  the  mate- 
rial for  lessons  iu  things  relating  to  accounting  and  administration.  In  consequence, 
tho  greatest  efibrt  should  be  mado  to  enablo  the  professors  to  carry  their  instmction 
in  industry,  banking,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  great  branches  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  field  of  practice  itself,  without  being  obliged  to  go  outside  of  tho 
school.  In  this  way  all  the  exercises  from  that  of  tho  preparatory  class  up  to  that  of 
the  third  year  might  bo  based  upon  tho  materials  of  actual  business.  Moreover, 
during  the  entire  course  of  tho  study  the  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  documents 
of  ever>'  sort,  the  facsimile  of  real  papers  referring  to  the  various  operations  of  the 
accountant  or  manager  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  The  collection  of  thesedocn- 
ments,  their  <listribution  in  connection  with  the  matters  discussed,  and  the  various 
correspondence  which  they  have  occasioned^  the  keeping  of  various  books  relating 


*  The  distinction  which  is  here  made  between  special  and  profsssional  Instrttction  isnotwithoat 
importance.  Special  instntction  can  be  given  ontftide  of  tho  profession  itself:  it  may  ingraft  itself 
upon  the  iustmction  given  in  the  exercises  of  the  model  or  flctitions  office.  Professional  instraction 
grows  out  of  tho  practice  of  tho  profession  itself. 
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to  tbese  operations  would  coiistituto  an  actual  lively  instruction  whicli  would  inter- 
est the  pupils  very  mncb.  There  would  bo,  in  fact,  under  their  very  eyea,  the 
foundry,  the  office,  the  bank,  the  farm,  the  great  liranches  of  administration,  etc., 
less  the  raw  materials,  the  manufactured  prc^nct^,  the  cash,  plus  the  demonstration 
of  the  professor. 

We  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  Insist  upon  the  value  of  such  an  instruction  as 
this,  at  once  analytic  and  synthetic,  based  upon  actualities  substituted  for  the  more  or 
less  fantastic  exercises  of  the  fictitious  office.  After  having  been  initiated  into  the 
iirst  theoretical  and  practical  notions,  the  pupil  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
programmes,  well  constructed,  at  a  glance  the  system  of  accounting  and  the  various 
brunches  of  any  given  enterprise.  Ho  would  follow  the  foundation  and  the  series  of 
operations  in  examining  the  books  and  correspondence  relating  to  them.  He  would 
understaud  the  purposes  of  the  various  documents,  their  relations  to  one  another, 
their  centralization,  their  results.  His  attention,  at  first  concentrated  upon  mat- 
ters of  detail,  would  gradually  rise  to  a  conception  of  the  whole.  Afterwards  he 
would  form,  little  by  little,  comparisons  between  the  various'branches  of  accounting 
and  administration  which  had  passed  under  his  eyes. 

This  study  would  then  become  an  object  of  a  distinct  course  in  comparative 
accounting,  in  which  the  professor  would  pass  in  review  the  various  methods  of 
keeping  books  used  in  actual  practice;  methods  whose  special  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages he  would  set  forth  and  discuss  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Upon 
a  selected  topic  from  real  transactions  the  pupil  could  bo  exercised  in  the  practice 
of  these  various  methods — English,  German,  American,  synoptical,  logis-mographic, 
etc.  Here,  also,  the  different  systems  of  accounting,  constructed  in  accordance  with 
these  methods,  would  figure  in  the  museum  of  the  school,  and  would  be  set  forth 
in  graphical  tables  which  would  synthesize  them.  Finally,  the  professor,  arrived  at 
this  point  in  the  course,  could  direct  his  attention  to  the  great  systems  of  accounting 
in  mining,  metallurgy,  sugar  industry,  transportation  companies,  farms,  banks, 
insurance,  and,  lastly,  public  accounting. 

Thus  organized  and  pursued,  we  believe  that  instruction  in  accounting  would 
really  merit  the  place  wnioh  is  given  to  it  at  the  base  of  economic  instruction;  that 
it  would  increase  the  favor  accorded  to  our  schools  of  commerce,  and  that  our  com- 
merce and  oven  the  country  itself  would  gain  considerably  in  the  near  future. 

Commercial  and  industrial  economy, — This  course,  which  we  do  not  find  figuring  in 
any  programme,  ought  to  exist  in  all  the  commercial  and  industrial  schools.  It 
would  find  in  great  part  its  substance  in  the  materials  of  the  preceding  course,  of 
which  it  would  be  the  development  and,  so  to  speak,  the  crown.  The  professional 
truths  derived  from  the  facts  relating  to  commercial  and  industrial  experience  would 
complete  its  subject-matter, 

"Wherever  human  industry  is  developed  and  con  centra  ted.'' says  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil,  "  there  a  tradition  is  established.  The  founders  of  enterprises  transmit  to 
their  successors  these  traditions — these  devices  whose  truth  their  experience  has 
led  them  to  recognize,  and  which  one  may  rightly  consider  as  principles — ^their 
maxims  in  commerce,  in  manufacture,  in  agriculture,  and  in  each  of  the  subdivisions 
of  these  three  great  branches  of  human  industry.'' 

Someof  these  truths  are  purely  technical  in  character;  others  have  a  higher  signifi- 
cance. One  should  teach  the  pupils  how  to  become  good  employees,  good  buyers,  good 
sellers,  good  cashiers,  good  accountants.  But  the  art  of  buying  and  selling — that  of 
paying  and  receiving— and  that  of  recording  these  operations  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  science  of  commerce.  For  a  good  purchaser,  a  good  salesman,  a  good  cashier, 
and  a  good  accountant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  any  enterprise. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  these  enterprises  bo  well  organized,  well  administered,  well 
directed ;  iind  the  art  of  organizing,  administering,  and  directing  is  based  on  eoo- 
nomic 'science  in  this  sense,  a  necessary  complement  to  industrial  and  commercial 
science. 

AVithout  contesting,  then,  the  utility  of  courses  in  political  economy,  which  con- 
tain, BO  to  speak,  the  general  2>hilosophy  of  commercial  instruction,  we  should  like  to 
see  in  the  ]>rogrammes  of  our  schools  of  commerce  a  course  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial economy,  from  which  the  pupils  would  derive  great  professional  gain.  W© 
shall  content  ourselves  here  with  indicating  the  outlines  of  this  important  course: 
First,  of  the  various  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  classification;  second,  the 
capital  necessary  for  various  enterprises,  the  necessity  of  determining  this  exactly, 
the  estublishment  of  the  business,  the  study  of  the  laws;  third,  of  merchandise, 
of  the  raw  materials,  of  the  margin  of  the  markets;  fourth,  of  the  workmanship, 
of  general  costs,  of  gains  and  losses;  fifth,  commercial  ahd  industrial  organization 
and  administration ;  sixth,  the  import<ance  of  accounting  in  methods  of  control^ 
the  exact  detenuiuation  of  the  selling  price,  the  keeping  of  inventories;  seventh, 
of  the  conduct  of  the  business,  of  the  material  and  moral  conditions  necessary  to  iti 
success,  of  credit,  of  the  general  methods  of  conducting  it,  of  the  means  of  getting  rid 
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of  middlemeD ;  eighth,  corporatioDS — tho  great  branches  of  administration — methodsof 
liquidation,  etc. ;  ninth,  of  the  dntics  of  the  employee,  of  the  merchant,  of  the  agent, 
of  the  shareholder,  of  the  manager,  etc. 

Besides  their  own  personal  studies  the  professors  would  find  excellent  help  for 
such  courses  in  the  following  works:  Philosophy  of  Commerce,  by  M.  Stirling;  The 
Duty  of  the  Merchant — Conscience  and  the  Science  of  Duty,  by  M.  Oudat;  Commer- 
cial Practice,  by  M.  Devinck;  Manual  of  Business,  by  M.  Courcelle-Seneuil;  and 
especially  in  the  excellent  treatise  on  Industrial  Economy,  by  M.  Ad.  Guilbault,  a 
very  remarkable  work  relating  to  this  subject. 

rriraie  economy. — Domestic  or  private  economy  is  at  the  base  of  the  preceding. 
He  who  does  not  carry  order  into  nis  personal  affairs,  in  the  management  of  his  own 
house,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  carry  this  principle  into  his  business  house.  If  it  is 
wrong  to  expend  too  much,  it  is  a  still  greater  wrong  to  expend  without  keeping 
accounts.  Whoever  does  not  keep  accounts  is  doing  business  on  a  venture.  Who- 
ever keeps  accounts  reflects  or  will  reflect.  Confidence  and  credit  desert  the  prodi- 
gal. Credit  is  the  nerve  of  business;  a  house  of  any  importance  can  not  sustain 
itself  by  its  own  resources. 

The  future  merchant  must  learn  habits  of  economy  and  saving,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  putting  into  practice  the  lessons  which  he  has  learned.  Commercial 
schools  have  then  the  duty  of  developing  these  habits  by  obliging  the  pupils  to  save, 
and  invest  their  savings,  however  modest  they  may  be.  These  savings  shonld  be 
evidenced  by  a  pavings-bank  book,  or  by  the  purchase  of  securities  of  some  sort,  or 
by  the  payments  of  special  premiums  which  our  companies  should  inaugurate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  If  one  should  agree  to  this  view,  a  coefficient  of  order 
and  economy  might  bo  introduced  into  the  examination  mark,  similar  to  that  of  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct.  It  is,  then,  by  training  the  j  udp^ent  of  the  pupils  and  by 
endeavoring  to  develop  in  them  the  professional  Knowledge  and  the  moral  qualities 
of  order  that  schools  of  commerce  will  fulfill  most  completely  their  educative  mis- 
sion and  that  they  will  do  service  to  commerce. 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. — Besides  being  indispcnsible  to  the  study  of 
science,  mathematics  and  notably  geometiy  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon  the 
reasoning  power  of  man.  Instead  of  desiring  to  limit  this  instruction,  therefore, 
one  must  develop  it  without  losing  sight  of  its  special  application  to  business.  Let 
ns  ask  the  instructors  to  give  some  time  to  mental  arithmetic,  an  excellent  exercise 
for  a  future  employee  or  merchant.  In  theory,  arithmetic  offers  combinations  which 
are  infinite,  a  circumstance  which  the  makers  of  school  arithmetics  have  abused.  In 
current  practice  one  is  ordinarily  limited  to  operations  of  simple  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  or  division,  or  to  the  rule  of  three.  One  should  train  the  pupils 
to  perform  these  various  calculations  very  rapidly,  as  far  as  possible  without  recourse 
to  the  pencil;  this  sort  of  skill  being  very  useful  and  much  prized  in  practice. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  practical  processes  of  rapid  calculation,  a 
knowledge  of  which  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils. 

The  instructor  should  not  omit  to  discuss  the  different  methods  of  calculating 
insurance  used  by  French  and  foreign  companies  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  advantages  of  insurance  for  the  merchant.  In  short,  we  are  particu- 
larly in  favor  of  this  sort  of  saving,  and  our  commercial  schools  should  convert  their 
pupils  upon  this  subject.  We  believe,  also,  that  in  return  for  this  useful  propaganda 
the  insurance  companies  would  not  hesitate  to  form  special  combinations  for  the  use 
of  pupils  and  the  instructing  personnel,  as  well  as  the  alumni  association  and  the 
schools  themselves,  for  which,  by  means  of  annual  premiums,  provided  for  by  gifts 
or  by  legacies  left  by  the  friends  of  commercial  instruction,  one  could  build  up  a 
capital  which  would  insure  their  future.  Could  not  one  in  this  way,  whether  by 
means  of  gifts,  or  insurance,  or  grants,  create  retiring  fees  for  the  personnel  of  these 
establishments? 

We  believe  that  by  taking  up  seriously  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  most  excellent 
results  could  be  achieved.  **  Help  yourself  and  heaven  will  help  you"  is  an  adage 
which  ought  to  be  in  special  favor  in  commercial  schools.  One  accuses  our  insur- 
ance companies  of  being  merely  routinists  in  their  management.  Is  not  tho  fault 
rather  in  commerce  in  general,  which  by  adapting  itself  somewhat  could  have  com- 
pelled these  companies  to  certain  concessions  of  a  nature  to  render  more  easy  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  insurance?  For  example,  why  should  one  not  pay  the 
premiums  in  insurance  as  one  pays  his  taxes?  This  usage  once  introduced,  toe  com- 
panies might  draw  bills  upon  the  insured  parties  which  they  could  pay  through  the 
post-office  or  otherwise.  It  is  easier  to  pay  small  sums  than  relative  large  annnal 
premiums.  One  would  popularize  insurance  in  this  way,  and  render  it  applicable 
from  the  school  on.  We  do  not  care  to  insist  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  contenting 
ourselves  with  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  parties  interested  and  to  specialists. 
Beginniug  with  tho  schools  of  commerce,  tho  nabit  of  insurance,  facilitated  and 
simplified^  would,  without  doubt,  «get  possession  of  our  entire  education.     These 
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small  insurances,  suLsoribed  by  tbe  boys  at  school,  ^vould  bo  later  converted  into 
lar^^e  insurnnres,  and  the  caaso  of  iusurun<re  would  bo  definitely  gained  in  France. 

The  professor  of  mathematics,  as  applied  to  commerce  and  fitnances,  should  also 
give  special  attention  in  the  third  year  to  the  study  of  the  fnDctious  of  popniar 
banks.  lu  France,  especially  during  the  last  lew  yenrs,  our  capitalists  manifested  a 
tendency,  more  and  more  marked,  to  realize  upon  the  funtla  invested  in  industry, 
and  to  employ  them  in  mortgage  loans,  national  securities,  etc.  These  so-calletl 
**  father  of  the  family  investments"  will  some  day  cause  the  rate  of  interest  on  good 
securities  to  fall  beloV  3  per  cent.  During  this  period  our  commerce  will  grudually 
decrease.  When  the  obligation  of  entering  upon  business  euterxirises  shallbo  again 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  things,  even  upon  largo  fortunes  on  account  of  the 
small  rate  of  interest,  wo  sliall  bo  obliged  to  return  to  labor,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  wealth.  But  will  it  not  then  be  too  latef  Will  not  our  industries  have 
l)eri.shcd  one  by  one,  and  shall  we  bo  able  to  resuscitate  them  again?  But  if  on 
account  of  the'lack  of  confidence,  or  indolence,  or  excess  of  prudence,  the  sons  of 
the  bourgeoisie  maintain  an  expectant  attitude,  there  is  no  lack  among  us  of  men 
who  ask  only  lor  the  oi)X)ortunity  to  work,  to  engage  in  business  enterprLse,  and  cer- 
tainly by  means  of  farms,  banks,  and  popuhir  joint-stock  enterprises;  we  should  be 
able  to  create  a  new  supply  of  active  producers.  In  a  word,  it  has  become  necessniy 
to  make  it  possible  for  intelligent  and  properly  educated  men  of  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle classes  to  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  and  to  undertake  enterprises  on 
their  own  account. 

Capital  frowns  upon  labor,  but  labor  does  not  frown  upon  capital.  Germany  has 
been  specially  benefited  by  its  popnlar  banks;  credit  has  stimulated  its  indnstrial 
and  commercial  development.  This  question  of  banks  is  of  special  interest  to  onr 
future.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  should  like  the  schools  of  commerce  to  turn 
their  instrutrtion  toward  practical  economy,  and  the  study  of  the  principal  questions 
connected  with  it. 

Among  these  questions  that  of  the  participation  of  employees  and  lalKirers  in  the 
profits  of  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  engaged,  deserN'es  to  Ikj  studied  in  the 
schools.  Prolit  sharing  has  already  given  results  which  it  wonhl  bo  useful  to  make 
known  to  the  pupils  by  showing  them  that  it  satisfies  the  sentiment  of  social  justice, 
and  tliat  it  is  an  element  of  stability  and  pronperity. 

Penmanship, — One  must  consider  penmanship  at  its  real  value,  giving  to  it,  in  the 
eyes  ot  the  pupils,  the  importance  which  it  really  has  in  practice.  Finally,  x>enman- 
siiip  is  necessary  to  the  work  of  the  accountant  and  of  correspondents.  He  who 
possesses  a  1)eautiful  handwriting — an  evidence  of  taste,  of  character,  and  of  method — 
possesses  an  almost  certain  means  of  finding  speedy  employment;  his  other  quali- 
ties will  do  the  rest.  We  know  a  number  of  excellent  positions  which  began  really 
with  good  handwriting.  A  request  for  employment,  well  written,  makes  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  him  to  whom  it  is  directed.  The  commercial  schools,  then, 
should  raise  the  coelhcient  of  this  subject  in  order  to  favor  a  careful  study  of  x>en- 
uiiinship. 

Stenography. — The  study  of  stenography  ought  to  be  comprised  in  the  programme 
of  the  preparatory  year.  One  would  insure  the  pupils  in  this  way  the  ability  of  tak- 
ing down,  without  mistakes,  the  lectures  and  of  getting  all  the  substance  out  of 
th«-m.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to  exercise  the  young  men  in  expressing  their 
thoughts  easily  by  exercises  in  elocution,  as  is  done  in  the  schools  at  Marseilles  and 
Havre,  and  those  of  the  United  States.  But  none  the  less  important  to  train  them 
in  taking  down  rapidly  the  words  of  others.  These  two  branches  complement  each 
other.  In  the  United  States  stenography  has  become  a  very  lucrative  profession  for 
both  sexi^s. 

Industrial  and  commercial  geoffraphtf. — It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  instruction  in  geograi)hy. 

*Hieogra]diy,"  says  M.  Kauel  Frary,  "is  the  science  which  contributes  most  to 
make  us  educated  men;  that  which  x>rocnres  for  him  who  possesses  it  the  most  real 
distinction,  the  most  incontestable  superiority  in  social  relations.  That  which 
enables  him  to  obtain  without  pedantry  the' title  of  *  learned  man.'  Our  other 
branches  of  knowledge,"  says  he,  further*  "disappear  for  the  most  part  with  time, 
but  this  stn'ngthens  and  develops  itself  continually.  The  books  which  are  the  most 
widely  read  next  to  novels  are  books  of  travels.  The  well-managed  journal  is  intel- 
ligible only  to  him  who  knows  geography,  foreign  politics,  colonial  politics,  polttieal 
economy.-' 

**lj<>ok  at  the  Knglish  journals,"  says  M.  Thierey-Mieg ;  "  they  are  principally  geo- 
graphical cyclopedias.  In  each  number  is  considered  everything  which  occurs 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Why?  Evidently  because  all  this  interests  the 
Knglish  reader.*' 

Commercial  schools,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  always  given  a  large  place  in  their 
programm«*s  for  the  study  of  geography,  even  exceeding  that  in  classical  schools. 
They  will  perfect  this  instruction  stilf  more.     They  will  see  to  it  that  their  pupils 
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familiftrizo  themselves  with  tho  collectiou  and  study  of  commercial,  indnstrial,  and 
political  maps.  Their  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  rendering  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible tho  stndy  of  a  science  which  has  always  been  treated  in  too  dry  a  fashion.  We 
wish  that  for  this  purpose  they  wonld  establish  conferences,  which  might  be  con- 
dacted  by  travelers  or  by  tho  former  graduates  and  subsequent  holders  of  traveling 
scholarships.  These  conferences  might  bo  held  in  tho  evening  in  the  lecture  rooins, 
and  they  could  be  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  use  of  the  lantern,  by  maps,  by 
prints,  photographs,  etc. 

Tho  museum  of  the  school  should  have  relief  maps  of  the  principal  countries,  mid 
its  library  should  contain  collections  and  photographs,  history  of  travels,  illustrated 
lK>oks,  etc.  Industry  and  commerce  need  to  know  their  field — that  is  to  say,  tho 
whole  world — to  give  to  their  efforts  the  most  profitable  direction.  Geography 
eular|;es  the  horizon  of  young  men ;  it  shows  a  multitude  of  careers  where  their 
activity  can  find  an  employment  far  more  profitable  than  the  clerkship  or  Govern- 
ment careers. 

M.  Rauel  Frary  is  right  in  saying,  "Lot  us  say  to  short-sighted  people  who  claim 
that  emigration  is  useJefs  because  France  is  not  yet  thickly  populated,  and  because 
we  have  not  yet  tho  surplus  population  to  be  sent  abroad:  Our  bourgeoisie,  in  spite 
of  its  voluntary  sterility,  is  too  numerous.  Its  children  strive  with  one  another  in 
Government  schools  and  in  the  public  departments.  In  order  to  o£fer  employment 
to  this  crowd  of  candidates  the  Government  creates  new  positions.  Far  from  deliv- 
ering tho  body  social  from  these  parasites  the  public  is  even  increasing  their  multi- 
tude day  by  day.  Emigration,  whether  to  foreign  countries  or  to  the  colonies,  frees 
the  soil  of  a  useless  incumbrance.  It  opens  markets  to  our  national  labor.  The 
success  of  those  who  go  increases  the  welfare  and  stimulates  the  utility  of  those  who 
remain." 

The  truth  of  this  is  proven  by  what  occurs  in  Gerpoany  and  Switzerland,  where 
for  a  long  time  past  tho  study  of  geography  and  foreign  lan^piages  has  been  steadily 
developed.  From  this  pbint  of  view  the  special  secondary  mstniction  of  these  two 
countries  would  seem  to  have  for  a  chief  end  tho  training  of  emigrants. 

Study  of  railroadSy  tariffSj  commercial  and  industrial  equipment. — This  course  is 
closely  connected  with  commercial  geography.  It  demands  special  maps,  indicat- 
ing the  courses  of  the  railroads,  canals,  the  navigable  portion  of  streams  and  rivers, 
and  the  small  and  great  lines  of  steamboats.  These  maps  to  bo  useful  must  be 
accompanied  with  indications  of  distances,  points  of  departure,  the  length  of  tho 
trip,  the  length  of  the  voyage,  etc.  One  would  initiate  in  this  way  the  student  into 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  tariffs  of  transportation.  They  would  then  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  general,  special,  and  international  tariffs  of  the  railroads; 
a  point  in  regard  io  which  so  many  merchants  are  in  ignorance.  They  would  study 
the  different  systems  of  classification  of  merchandise  adopted  by  tho  different  com- 
panies, and  varying  with  each  one  of  them.  They  would  be  shown  the  advantage 
which  is  claime<l  for  the  application  of  one  operation  in  preference  to  another,  and 
to  direct  their  shipments  by  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the  differences  of  price 
according;  to  the  lino  adopted.  A  similar  course  closed  by  careful  study  of  tho  cus- 
toms tariff  ought  to  appear  in  the  instruction  of  tho  school  in  the  last  year  at  least, 
and  be  intrusted  to  a  specialist.  Tho  postal  t-ariffs  wonld  also  be  a  Hubject  of 
instruction,  of  the  practical  study  of  which  an  example  is  already  given  in  the 
instruction  in  the  Practical  School  of  Commerce  and  Accounting. 

Finally,  to  render  this  study  of  tariffs  as  profitable  as  possible  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  under  the  eyes  of  tho  students  all  the  actual  documents  used  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  imitate  shipments  of  every  sort  to  render  them  familiar  with  the  subject. 
One  will  find  examples  of  real  operations  in  the  accounting  operations  of  which  wo 
have  already  spoken.  In  comparing  the  various  methods  of  shipment  by  post,  by 
rail,  or  otherwise,  one  would  set  forth  tho  («xact  differences.  The  same  comparison 
would  be  made  for  the  different  mctho<ls  of  packing  for  shipment,  and  the  stndy  of 
tho  difierent  methods  of  reshipment.  In  the  lessons  upon  commercial  and  industrial 
cqui))meut,  transportation  enterprises,  docks,  etc.,  present  also  matters  of  interest 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  further  here.  These  lessons  wonld  be  sup- 
plemented to  advantage  by  visits  to  tho  shops  and  factories,  and  during  the  Easter 
vacation  by  trips  to  foreign  countries,  under  the  guidance  of  a  director,  as  is  now 
practiced  in  the  superior  schools  of  commerce  at  Paris  and  Havre. 

Commercial  and  industrial  technologif. — This  course  conatitntes  at  once  a  part  of  the 
general,  special,  and  professional  instruction.  It  should  be  given,  therefore,  in  all 
three  years,  becoming  more  practical  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  advances,  and  finally 
ending  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  means  of  transportation,  tariffs,  commercial 
and  industrial  equipment. 

Haw  and  manufactured  products, — A  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  of  products  will  be  acquired  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  sample 
museums  of  the  school.  Theoretical  study,  therefore,  will  form  the  beginning  of 
this  important  course.    Tho  pupils  will  consequently  be  trained  to  distinguish  the 
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different  types  of  raw  materials  and  of  mannfaotnrcd  products  and  to  recognize 
their  essential  qualities,  their  forms  of  production,  and.  their  value.  They  will  be 
given  general  explanations  as  to  the  different  i^rocesses  of  production,  extraction^ 
and  manufacture.  The  various  adulterations  will  he  explained  to  them,  and  they 
will  learn  to  distinguish  products  little  by  little,  either  by  sight,  taste,  touch,  reac- 
tion's, chemical  analyses,  or  by  microscopical  investigations. 

In  the  museum  of  the  school  general  graphical  tables  will  indicate  the  Tariona 
forms  of  raw  products,  of  the  raw  material,  of  colonial  commodities  clasaified  in 
series.  They  will  give  general  indications  as  to  the  commercial  <]nality  of  the  prod- 
ucts. Those  tables  will  refer  to  geographical  maps,  where  will  be  indicated  by 
colors  the  zones  of  production  and  the  annual  value  of  their  exportation.  Explana- 
tory remarks  iu  the  margin  of  these  maps  will  complete  the  commercial  information 
and  give  useful  statistics.  The  tables  showing  the  production  of  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
su;;;ar,  coal,  various  metals,  seeds,  cereals  will  be  well  completed  by  diagrams  indi- 
cating the  variations  in  price  of  the  most  important  mercantile  commodities.  This 
course,  essentially  practical,  constituting  the  conclusion  of  the  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  commercial  and  industrial  geography,  technology,  etc.,  snonld 
not  bo  limited  to  the  explanations  and  manipulations  in  the  laboratories  and 
museums,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat  the  various  schools  of  commerce  have  adopted, 
in  a  more  or  less  intermittent  form,  the  system  of  industrial  visits,  which,  of  tnem- 
selves,  seem  to  us  insuflicient.  However  wise  tho  professor  of  technology  may  be 
who  conducts  the  pupils  into  industrial  establishments,  he  is  often  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  generalities.  Each  branch  of  industry  has  its  trade  secrets,  which 
arc  continually  modified.  Tho  encyclopedias  and  special  treatises  must  constantly 
keep  in  touch  with  tho  practice.  The  pupil,  then,  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage  of  knowledge,  would  get  more  advantage  from  conferences  condacted  by  spe- 
cialists in  the  diHorent  industries.  These  conferences  should  commence  in  the  very 
first  year  of  the  regular  course*;  they  would  take  place  in  the  shops  and  even  in  the 
factories  of  such  manufacturers  as  would  consent  to  do  so.  One  would  pass  then  in 
review  the  different  industries—silk,  ceramics,  glassware,  materials  of  construction, 
paper,  pasteboard,  chemical  products,  furniture,  metals,  leather,  and  hides. 

The  art  of  hittfing  and  selling, — Aside  from  the  professional  skill  which  is  the  result 
of  the  personal  ability  and  experience  of  a  merchant,  the  art  of  buying  and  selling 
conforms  to  certain  principles  which  can  bo  taught  in  tho  school.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  school  should  converge  toward  one  end — 
to  make  merchants;  and  it  would  be  surprising  if  this  instruction  were  to  stop  at 
tho  very  threshold  of  the  culminating  point  of  the  science  of  commerce.  Moreover, 
tho  operations  of  purchase  and  sale,  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  leave  a  profit,  a  just 
remuneration  for  capital,  labor,  and  tho  service  which  the  merchant  renders,  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  accounting  which  enables  him  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  things  must  be  resold  in  order  to  yield  a  profit,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  market — its  wants,  its  extent — and  also  of  merchandise  itself.  The  same 
operations  carried  on  with  foreign  countries  necessitate,  moreover,  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages,  of  commercial  usages,  and  of  monetary  systems.  All  these 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  others  also,  constitute  a  part  of  the  programme  of  com- 
mercial instruction,  comprising,  moreover,  the  mechanism  of  the  great  speculation 
markets.    What  remains,  then,  to  teach  the  pupil f 

llio  art  of  earning  money,  like  that  of  winning  a  battle,  must  be  tested  in  the 
field.  But  to  win  battles  it  is  necessary  to  have  studied  tactics  and  strategy,  and 
tho  various  branches  of  knowledge  relating  to  these  subjects.  Wo  may  then  learn 
commercial  tactics  and  strategy  from  former  merchants  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness and  are  willing  to  devote  the  substance  of  that  which  they  know  for  the 
instruction  of  young  merchants.  The  results  of  their  personal  observation,  the 
experience  which  they  have  gained  from  others,  that  which  they  have  themselves 
ac(iuired,  these  merchants  might  impart  in  a  general  way,  or  as  they  relate  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  business.  This  course,  which  would  not  be  tho  least  interesting  of 
those  which  wo  have  described,  would  form  tho  clement  of  a  technological  confer- 
ence of  which  wo  have  already  spoken  above,  as  well  as  the  course  in  commercial 
and  industrial  economy. 

Marine  equipment. — This  course  corresponds  to  certain  local  wants.  It  is  given  at 
throo  schools — at  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux.  One  must  take  care  that  this 
course  is  not  extended  unduly  and  shall  not  become  a  course  in  naval  architecture, 
which  would  be  superfluous  and  could  hardly  be  considered  a  part  of  commercial 
instruction. 

French  language. — The  work  in  tho  French  language  should  be  completed  in  the 

f preparatory  class.  In  tho  upper  classes  the  pupils  should  occupy  themselves  with 
iterature,  history,  reading,  outlines  of  literary  history,  etc.  This  part  of  the 
instruction  would  relievo  tho  minds  of  the  pupils  from  the  severe  tension  which  the 
pOHitive  instruction  requires.  Tho  merchant  of  to-day,  moreover,  ought  not  to  be  • 
stranger  in  tho  literary  Jield. 
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Another  reason,  based  on  ])Iiysiology,  lYonld  require  sucli  instruction  as  this. 
Man  is  rather  formed  for  action  and  contemplation;  for  physical  exercise. or  for 
poetry,  than  for  analysis  and  scientific  abstraction.  For  this  reason  we  woald 
include  gymnastics  and  literature  in  the  economic  curriculum,  as  well  as  music, 
which  is  a  form  of  poetry  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  an  education  of  the  sensea. 
Monthly  literary  conferences  should  be  held  in  the  evenings,  concurrently  with  the 
conferences  in  commercial  geography.  In  these  might  bo  treated  especially  the 
literature  of  the  different  nations  and  the  more  important  recent  additions  to  liter- 
ature. Finally,  the  study  of  French,- besides  being  the  occasion  of  numerous  oral 
exercises,  which  should  train  the  style  of  the  students,  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  commercial  essays  or  abstracts  of  certain  courses  and  accounts  of  the  Thursday 
visits.  Each  pupil  should  be  obliged  to  have  his  book  of  essays  relating  to  things 
done  outside  of  the  school. 

Foreign  lanf/uatjes. — We  have  already  indicated  certain  modifications  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  instruction  in  foreign  languages  in  our 
commercial  schools,  an  instruction  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  modeled  too 
exclusively  upon  that  of  the  classical  languages.  Is  it  by  reading  the  classic  anthers 
to  her  child  that  a  mother  teaches  it  to  understand  the  persons  who  speak  to  it  and 
to  make  itself  understood  by  themf  A  child  of  5  years  of  ago  has  no  idea  of  rules 
of  grammar,  while  it  may  employ  fluently  and  correctly  a  largo  number  of  worda 
and  phrases  to  express  its  thougnt  at  this  age;  it  may  already  speak  several  lan- 
guages. In  Russia,  Poland,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Denmark  young  children  converse 
by  turn  in  French,  English,  Italian,  and  their  mother  tongue.  We  are  acquainted 
with  families  in  Paris  from  the  colonies  whose  children  speak  five  languages. 

Under  the  influence  of  necessity  a  Frenchman  residing  abroad  or  a  person  residing 
in  France  learns  verv  quickly  to  express  himself  in  the  foreign  tongue — a  few  weeks 
is  sufficient ;  with  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  a  complete  mastery  may  be  gained  in  six 
months,  at  least  so  far  as  the  wants  of  commerce  demand.  This  result  is  duo  to  the 
fact  that  the  memory,  ear,  and  tongue  are  all  trained  at  the  same  time.  This  circum- 
stance indicates  the  proper  method  to  be  followed.  One  should  turn  our  schools 
of  commerce  into  a  sort  or  French  colony.  Certain  days  should  be  fixed  when  each  of 
the  languages  to  be  learned  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  conversation,  outside 
of  the  lecture  room.  The  teachers  of  language,  much  more  closely  attached  to  the 
schools  than  tbey  are  at  present,  should  be  present  at  the  meals,  in  the  study  rooms, 
and  in  the  play  rooms.  The  noninstructing  personnel  of  the  scnool  should  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  foreigners,  each  speaking  two  languages  besides  French.  One 
would  thus  surround  the  pupils  with  persons  required  to  converse  with  them  in  the 
languages  designated,  and  never  in  French.  In  a  word,  one  would  create  the  neces- 
sity and  the  obligation  to  learn  the  language  Just  as  in  a  foreign  country. 

By  this  rational  method,  which  demands  simultaneous  training  of  the  memory, 
ear,  and  tongue,  progress  would  be  much  more  rapid.  In  the  three  years  of  the  com- 
mercial curriculum  the  young  people  accustomed  to  study  would  easily  master  three 
languages,  and  could  learn  to  understand  a  larger  number.  One  may  object  to  the 
introduction  of  this  method,  thinking  it  would  largelv  increase  the  expense  of  the 
schools.  But  as  the  old  saying  goes,  ''He  who  wishes  the  end  must  wish  the  means." 
One  must  pause  to  consider  the  results,  for  it  is  the  results  which  satisfy  the  public 
and  secure  success.  Wo  are  generally  divided  between  the  desire  to  instruct  our 
children  in  foreign  languages  and  the  conviction  that  one  can  do  this  successfully 
only  by  sending  them  abroad.  But  as  it  is  painful  to  send  one's  children  away,  and 
is,  moreover,  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  finally  as  it  may  seem  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  sacrifice  a  whole  year  for  the  sake  of  a  single  subject,  it  almost  always 
turns  out  that  nothing  is  accomplished.  In  this  way  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
among  us  is  very  limited.  But  would  not  things  change  altogether,  to  the  ^eat 
advantage  of  commercial  schools,  if  this  establishment  should  prove  by  positive 
results  the  possibility  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  France  itself f  Then,  with- 
out doubt,  by  this  fact  alone,  the  commercial  schools  would  attract  ))nblio  favor 
and  their  classrooms  would  soon  become  too  small. 

Elocution,  conferences. — The  ordinary  business  man  certainly  lacks  facility  of  speech. 
Is  it  not  this  fact  which  keeps  them,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  country,  out  of  the 
public  legislative  halls,  which  are  left,  so  to  speak,  almost  exclusively  to  the  politi- 
cians, while  the  real  interests  of  the  nation  demand  specially  the  experience  of 
men  trained  in  business  practice  and  accustomed  to  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion f  Our  commercial  schools,  then,  should  train  their  pupils  to  express  themselves 
before  an  audience.  They  should  accomplish  this  by  repeated  exercises  in  elocu- 
tionary reading;  tho  students  should  accompany  these  readings  with  explanations. 
Finally,  theae  exercises  might  be  replaced  by  short  debates  upon  given  subjects,  as 
is  done  at  the  schools  of  Marseilles  and  Havre.  The  director  of  the  school  might 
preside  at  these  debates.  The  instructors  in  the  office,  and  the  teachers  in  geography, 
commercial  law,  industrial  and  commercial  economy  should  also  be  present. 

Tho  questions  should  relate  to  the  subjects  in  which  instrnctjon  is  given.    From 
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ten  to  fifteen  miuates  might  bo  allowed  for  each  speech.  Each  of  the  professon 
might  correct  the  speech,  both  as  to  the  style  and  the  manner  of  the  pupil  falling 
within  his  field  of  instruction.  The  subject  to  be  debated  might  be  indicated  at 
the  close  of  each  discuBsion  for  the  following  day,  and  the  referees  appointed.  The 
Tiec  of  notes  might  be  allowed  to  the  debater,  bnt  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  read 
his  speech.  At  the  end  of  each  debate,  and  after  the  pupils  have  gone  oat,  marks 
might  be  given  by  the  director  and  professors  present,  the  same  as  at  examinations. 
In  order  to  give  to  these  conferences  the  importance  which  they  merit,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  one  of  the  nteuibers  of  the  council  of  the  school,  assisted  by  several  of 
his  colleagues,  to  preside  at  least  once  a  month. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  the  merchant  is  frequently  called  upon  to  defend  his 
interests.  He  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner  if  he 
has  bocu  trained  in  public  speaking.  In  the  chambers  of  administration,  in  the 
syndical  chambers,  in  the  consular  tribunals  to  which  he  belongs  he  would  cer- 
tainly derive  great  advantages  from  such  facility.  Finally,  commercial  schools  hayo 
also  the  mission  to  train  instructors  for  the  commercial  schools,  and  for  this  purpose 
lessons  in  elocution  are  certainly  very  desirable. 

Commercial  law,  legislation. — A  knowledge,  at  least  in  outline,  of  the  code  of  com< 
morco  and  of  the  various  Hysteuis  of  law  is  necessary  to  the  merchant.  But  we 
must  not  give  too  much  space  to  tliis  study  for  fear  that  the  merchant,  confident  of 
his  own  knowled[i[e,  shonld  come  to  believe  that  he  could  later  disregard  the  advice 
of  specialists,  which  would  certainly  be  a  source  of  danger.  One  shonlcl  strive  to 
give  a  practical  character  to  this  course.  As  a  complement  to  the  theory  of  com- 
mercial law,  each  school  should  possess  a  complete  collection  of  judicial  and  extra- 
judicial decisions  carefully  annotated,  and  which  the  professor  might  nso  to  explain 
to  the  pupils  the  mechanism  and  usages  of  procedure,  the  turns  to  which  it  lends 
itself  in  skilfull  hands,  the  contradictions  ot  jurisprudence,  the  small  basis  there  is  to 
human  justice,  and  finally  the  great  advantage  which  even  an  unfavorable  compro- 
mise ordinarily  has  over  a  successful  lawsuit. 

In  our  opinion,  the  truly  moral  and  practical  side  of  this  instruction  would  bo  in 
inculcating  a  respect  for  law,  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  make  each  pupil  s 
sworn  enemy  to  lawsuits. '  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  one  should  warn  them  against  the 
many  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  a  suit,  which  takes  from  basincss  precioas 
time  and  enorgj',  which  deprives  the  merchant  of  that  tranquillity  of  spirit  which 
he  needs  so  much  in  order  to  conduct  his  busiuess  well,  and  which  does  not  often 
accomplish  anything  else  than  empty  satisfaction  and  the  enrichment  of  lawyers. 

rhif steal  and  vatural  aciences. — The  elements  of  these  sciences  form  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral instruction  which  the  pupil  has  received  before  entering  the  commercial  school, 
and  which  will  bo  deveIox)cd  in  the  direction  of  his  specialties  in  the  preparatory 
year. 

Mrvhanics. — It  would  bo  an  injury  to  abolish  this  course  in  which  the  student 
Icarus  HO  inauy  useful  things,  among  others  the  value  of  the  machines  for  the  traas- 
inission  of  motion,  the  various  forms  of  engines — steam,  gas,  water,  air,  electro-mag- 
netic, etc.  The  elementary  study  of  mechanics  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  physics, 
chemistry,  or  natural  history. 

Ih'awing. — The  same  thing  is  true  of  this  as  of  the  preceding  subject.  Tho  stndy 
of  drawiug  finds  its  application  in  the  construction  of  graphical  figures,  diagrams, 
maps,  sketches,  etc.  Drawing  exercises  the  eye  and  the  hand;  it  develops  a  taste  for 
form;  it  unites  positive  instruction  to  matters  of  art,  both  pure  and  industrial,  in 
whose  production  commerce  largely  deals,  aud  which,  therefore,  merchants  must 
know  how  to  ap])rcciato. 

HiHtorii  of  commerce. — Might  we  not  as  well  entitle  this  heading  *' History  of  civil- 
ization ?'"  C'onimorco  has  always  played  a  very  great  rdle  iu  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  that  which  binds  together  men  and  nations;  it  is  that  which  supports  progress 
iu  all  it^  forms;  it  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas;  it  is  the  propagator  of  the  beautiful,  of 
the  valuable,  of  the  good  and  the  useful. 

Tho  history  of  conniuTro.  connected  intimately  with  that  of  humanity,  gives  ele- 
vated views  of  morals  an<l  philosophy,  views  which  are  drawn  from  the  facts  and  which 
give  to  the  future  mercliants  a.jnst  ideaof  tho  economic  and  social  importance  of  the 
career  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  Kefore  becoming  analytic  tho  his- 
tory of  commerce  should,  then,  be  treated  in  a  general  way,  as  is  proper,  moreover,  in 
other  subjects  iu  which  instruction  is  given.  One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  f&ot 
that  tho  ])upil  logically  feels  the  need  of  knowing  where  one  is  leading  him,  and  what 
purpose  the  subject  serves  in  which  one  is  instructing  him.  Nothing  is  better  adapted 
to  secure  his  attentiou  than  to  give  him  in  advance  a  general  idea  of  the  leading 
features  of  that  which  one  wishes  him  to  learn. 

rolitical  economy. — Tho  more  carefully  this  subject  is  developed  the  more  Talnable 
it  will  be.  Political  economy  is  a  matter  of  controversy  to-day  at  almost  all  points^ 
and  the  schools  onght  to  beware  of  teaching  their  pupils  disputable  doctrines,  whether 
economic  or  sociali.<Obic.     Tho  professor  should  limit  himself  to  setting  forth  the 
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general  facts  of  prodnction,  circnlation,  and  consumption  of  wealth;  tlioaificrcntsys- 
vooa  of  exchanges,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  appear  according 
to  the  zones  of  industry  and  commerce.  This  must  suffice.  Commercial  instruction 
can  not  have  as  its  purpose  the  training  of  dialecticians,  but  rather  of  practical  men, 
-who  will  derive  more  advantage  from  the  study  of  domestic,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial economy  than  from  the  generalities  of  political  economy,  which  will  remain 
matters  of  controversy. 

We  have  explained  elsewhere  that  these  differences  upon  the  point  of  doctrine 
spring  largely  from  the  lack  of  suffioiently  exact  and  complete  statistics,  a  defect 
which  one  must  attribute  to  the  general  insufficiency  of  practical  accounting.  From 
this  it  results  that  even  the  facts  of  production,  circulation,  and  consumption  of 
wealth  have  thus  far  escaped  a  complete  analysis,  which  might  set  them  forth  in  a 
clear  light.  Political  and  social  economv  is,  therefore,  a  science  still  full  of  obscuri- 
ties and  contradictions,  and,  consequently,  a  science  the  instruction  in  which  should 
be  carefully  conducted  in  the  schools. 

Morals. — Morals  is  a  complex  of  the  ideas  and  rules  intended  to  direct  onr  actions. 
Morals  is  independent  of  religion,  and  is  anterior  to  it.  Every  man  has  an  idea  of 
jostico  and  injustice,  of  that  which  is  good  and  of  that  which  is  bad,  of  that  which  he 
ought  to  do  and  of  that  which  he  ought  not  to  do.  Even  the  savages  have  their  rules 
of  family  and  social  morals.  The  courses  in  the  history  of  commerce,  in  the  various 
commercial  and  industrial  branches,  in  political  economy,  and  the  courses  in  law 
and  legislation  imply  morals.  Higher  commercial  instruction  should  include  socio- 
logical studies  from  which  morals  might  bo  scientifically  separated,  and  not  merely 
by  the  exposition  of  its  principles,  which  one  knows  without  reasoning  about  theni. 
Ethics,  then,  holds  a  largo  place  in  commercial  education.  It  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple; it  is  also  a  vital  question;  a  question  of  existence  that  our  commerce  should 
be  and  should  remain  true. 

German  commerce,  in  the  efforts  which  it  is  making  to  compete  with  ours,  is  becom- 
ing more  demoralized  from  year  to  year.  French  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  ought 
to  strive  to  secure  a  reputation  for  excellence  of  its  products  and  for  honesty  in  its 
transactions,  where  manufacturers  would  be  couvinced  of  the  truth  that  honesty  is 
a  real  force,  just  as  order  and  as  the  lovo  of  labor,  and  that  without  honesty  the  rela- 
tions between  merchants  and  consumers  can  not  bo  permanent. 

Our  retail  commerce,  particularly  that  in  cloth  and  food,  is  paying  dearly  at  the 
present  moment  for  losing  sight  of  this  truth.  In  fact,  our  shopkeepers  seem  to  be 
possessed  of  the  strange  idea  that  they  have  the  right  to  cheat  because  they  have 
paid  for  a  licenso.  Tell  them  that  commerce  is  organized  robbery,  and  they  will  pro- 
test only  for  form's  sake,  if  tbey  protest  at  all.  They  do  not  revolt  under  a  sense  of 
injury.  Their  conscience  cries  out  to  them:  "You  rob  whenever  you  make  a  sale, 
every  day,  every  hour;  you  rob  in  quantity,  quality,  and  price ;  you  teach  your  wife, 
your  children,  your  clerks  to  rob  as  you  do.  You  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  you 
would  rob  your  own  mother,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  your  proiits, 
that  you  should  adulterate  and  poison,  you  become  an  adulterator  and  a  poisoner. 
All  til  id,  too,  without  courage,  for  you  rob  and  poison  without  running  any  risk.  Your 
victims  gre^t  you,  thauk  you,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  you  are  good,  honest  men 
beciiu*^e  you  do  not  rob  them  more.  But  when  tired  of  yon  your  patrons  llee  from  you 
on  tho  very  first  occasion.  Then  go;  run  after  them  into  the  galleries  of  the  great 
establishments  whose  competition  is  ruining  you  without  mercy;  into  tho  markets, 
into  the  bazars  better  equipped  than  your  shops,  and  where  one  can  buy  at  better 
rates.  Go,  beseech  your  patrons;  try  to  excite  their  pity  for  tho  lot  of  tho  small 
shopkeeper  on  account  of  tho  competition  to  which  ho  is  exposed — you  will  then  see 
how  they  ridicule  you.'' 

After  twenty  years  more  at  this  rato  our  small  shopkeepers  will  have  disappeared 
in  Paris  and  in  tho  largo  cities.     See  to  what  end  piracy  leads! 

Let  us  avoid  a  similar  fato  for  our  wholesale  trade.  Let  us  preserve  a  precious 
reputation  for  thorough  honesty,  which  will  sooner  or  later  bring  back  to  us  the  con- 
sumers who  for  a  time  are  led  away  by  tho  artifices  of  our  rivals. 

Tho  properly  constructed  programme  of  commercial  instruction,  then,  condemns 
such  piracy  and  constantly  pleads  for  order,  good  faith,  and  honor.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  accounting,  a  science  of  order  in  accounts,  should  bo  kept  at  the  very  head 
of  this  programme — accounting — the  history  of  the  facts  of  human  labor  in  numbers; 
accounting,  hated  by  the  pirates  who  practice  in  the  dark  and  do  not  lovo  to  face 
their  robberies;  accounting,  whose  accurate  practice  will  save  our  industry  by  spur- 
ring on  its  progress,  still  hesitating  and  uncertain  for  lack  of  this  orderly  principle. 

Let  us  go  into  a  great  factory,  where  we  sco  exposed  small  objects  cut  m  bono  and 
ivory.  And  as  we  go  into  ecstacies  over  the  cheapness  and  tho  tine  workmanship  of 
these  objects,  tho  merchant  remarks  to  us :  **  Here  are  somo  made  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany;  1  am  going  to  astonish  you.  Not  only  are  thoy  more  poorly  made  than 
ours,  but  they  cost  more.     This  is  easy  to  explain;  our  Parisian  laborers  are  more 
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Bkillfal,  do  double  the  work  in  the  same  time,  and  you  bco  that  the  workmanship  is 
mach  more  elegant/'  Is  not  this  a  typical  example  T  The  manufacturer  adds :  "  Yea 
have  just  organized  a  system  of  accounting  which  has  enabled  me  to  reform  my  system 
of  manufacture.  In  consequence,  I  have  diminished  my  capital,  reduced  my  business 
expenses,  cut  down  the  useless  general  charges,  iucrcaHcd  the  general  productive 
charges,  perfected  my  equipment,  interested  my  personnel  and  my  laborers  in  the 
welfare  of  my  enterprise,  etc.,  so  that  to-day  I  find  it  to  my  advantage  to  manufac- 
ture in  Paris,  and  the  foreigners  purchase  of  me.  People  pretend  tbat  French  man- 
ufacturers can  not  stand  competition,  and  give  as  a  reason  that  labor  is  dearer  here 
than  elsewhere.  Ill  will,  routine,  and  ignorance  have  much  more  to  do  with  oar 
inability.  The  truth  is, tbat  labor  equalizes  itself  in  all  industrial  centers.  It  is  to 
bo  had  cheaply  only  where  it  is  not  in  demand. 

**  The  truth  i9,  also,  tbat  wo  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  buy  at  high  prices  what- 
ever gives  a  large  profit,  without  being  obliged  to  reckon  closely.  The  truth  is,  also, 
that  whenever  wo  wish  we  can  sell  at  as  low  a  price  and  as  good  a  quality  as  our 
competitors.  It  occasioned  great  expense,  I  admit,  to  change  my  method  of  doing 
business,  but  to-day  I  count  myself  nappy  for  having  taken  in  time  a  step  which 
saved  me  from  ruin  and  transformed  my  industry.  If  other  manufacturers  would  do 
likewise  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  neighbors." 

**  You  speak  to  me  of  commercial  morality,''  adds  our  interlocutor;  '4t  is  indeed  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  and  upon  whicli  you  rightly  insist.  Commercial  moral- 
ity is  not  an  illusion  or  a  myth  as  paradoxical  as  prejudiced  people  may  pretend. 
There  is  no  social  department  in  which  practice  must  couform  to  thorough  honesty 
moro  than  in  ours.  Even  the  soldier  does  not  introduce  greater  regularity  into  his 
life  than  the  merchant  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  must  into  his.  No  one  has  more 
care  than  he  to  fulfill  engagements  once  entered  into  and  his  word  once  given.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  and  can  carry  on  business  in  an  honest  way.  This  is  to  be  our 
force;  this  will  be  our  glory !  Our  city  is  skillful  in  labor,  it  has  taste,  it  has  invent- 
iveness— this  is  essential.  When  our  education  in  matters  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry  shall  bo  well  organized,  and  when  we  shall  couform  our  lives  to  this  instruc- 
tion, wo  shall  be  invincible." 

Music,  bodily  exercise. — Music  is  the  education  of  the  senses,  and  this  reason  alone 
would  determino  us  to  include  it  in  professional  instruction.  Experience  in  affairs 
and  relations  of  life  shows,  moreover,  that  the  possession  of  an  agreeable  art  is  often 
a  valuable  means  of  success,  by  making  the  circumstances  favorable  to  the  individ- 
ual, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  preservative  from  the  dangers  of  ennui 
and  idleness.  Finally,  in  a  school  where  the  courses  of  study  demand  a  continued 
tension  of  the  mind  toward  science  and  the  positive  subjects  of  commercial  economy, 
nothing  will  relieve  the  pupil  better  than  music,  which,  like  drawing,  like  litera- 
ture, like  the  bodily  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  and  fencing  hall,  enters  into  the 
hygiene  of  a  well-balanced  education.  A  good  system  of  instruction  must  respond  to 
the  various  wants  and  aspirations  of  man.  It  must  conform  to  the  law  of  contrasts. 
Without  this  it  would  produce  a  destruction  of  the  just  balance  in  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  the  pupil,  resulting  in  lassitude  and  disgust. 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  might  be  given  in  the  evening  after  the 
study  hour,  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  They  could  alternate  with  conversation  hours. 
They  should  bo  obligatory  like  the  other  branches,  and  gratuitous  like  the  lessons  in 
gymnastics  and  boxing.    Riding  lessons,  however,  might  be  optional  and  extra. 

Commercial  and  industrial  visits. — These  visits  should  be  made  every  Thursday,  not 
only  to  the  shops  and  magazines  of  commerce  and  industry,  but  also  to  the  various 
museums  and  public  expositions.  Such  lessons  being  a  part  of  the  professional* 
instruction,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  formal  regulations ;  and  all  schools,  without 
exception,  should  be  required  to  observe  them.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  a  prof- 
itable manner  lessons  of  this  sort  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  at  once,  the  yarious 
classes  would  have  to  be  worked  in  sections,  going  in  different  directions  under  the 
conduct  of  the  special  instructors.  At  the  Commercial  Institute,  whero  this  system 
has  already  been  begun  this  year,  most  of  the  pupils  are  sent  on  each  Thursday  to 
several  dinerent  places.  The  general  application  of  this  system  would  present* the 
advantage  of  varying  the  lessous  in  technical  things  according  to  the  previous  prep- 
aration of  the  pupils,  and  by  proceeding  methodically  by  going  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex. 

General  considerations. — It  is  said  that  '*  silence  is  golden."  If  this  proverb  is  trnCi 
it  does  not  apply  to  ideas  which  ought  to  be  spoken.  Our  commercial  schools  have 
all  rendered  services  which  are  not  generally  appreciated  at  their  true  value,  because 
of  the  silence  which  one  has  observed  in  regard  to  it  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  we  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  break,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  by  our 
modest  efibrts  a  cause  which  seems  to  us  intimately  connected  with  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  country.  Making  all  due  concessions,  the  equipment  of  the  l^'^ench 
schools  of  commerce  is  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  that  of  tho  other  schools  of 
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general  or  special  instruction.  If  one  considers  the  efforts  thas  far  put  forth  by  them, 
the  difficulties  of  every  sort  which  they  have  surmounted,  and  the  results  which  they 
have  obtained  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  one  must  be  convinced  that  the  evil  days 
of  commercial  instruction  are  approaching  their  end,  and  that  public  favor  will  soon 
replace  the  indifference,  as  incoiicoivablo  as  it  is  unjust. 

Does  not  superior  commercial  instruction  answer  to  the  wants  of  all  social  positions, 
except  possibly  the  so-called  'Mitcrary  profession,"  and  indeed  may  we  not  say  of 
them—for  the  lawyer,  the  magistrate,  the  public  functionary,  the  councilor  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  know  the  theory  and  practice  of  busiuossf  The  employees  in 
our  commerce  and  industry,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  brokers,  exchangers, 
farmers — that  is  to  say,  all  the  active  personnel  of  our  interior  and  foreign  commerce- 
ought  they  not  to  have  this  instrnction  in  preference  to  any  other f  As  to  the  fami- 
lies of  fortune,  who  do  not  destine  their  children  to  commercial  or  industrial  business, 
what  better  education  could  they  give  them  than  that  which  comprises  in  its  carric- 
ulum  the  science  of  order  and  economy — knowledge  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  a  fortune.  Practical  arithmetic,  accounting,  living  languages,  the  elements  of 
civil  and  commercial  law,  and  the  many  other  subjects— are  not  these  branches  more 
necessary  to  the  modern  mind  than  Latin,  Greek,  ancient  history,  etc.  f  What,  then, 
is  lacking  in  this  economic  education  to  make  it  in  demandf 

It  hvcks  only  the  sanction  which  crowns  university  studies.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
open  the  doors  of  entrance  into  the  schools  of  commerce,  one  must  also  open  the  doors 
of  exit.  Nothing  further  can  be  done  until  the  legitimate  demands  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic instruction  shall  be  met  and  it  shall  be  put  on  a  par  with  cl<issical  instruction. 

HIGHER  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Germany  has,  in  many  respects,  the  most  fully  developed  system  of  commercial 
schools  of  lower  and  higher  grade  in  Europe.  As  the  subject  of  this  work  relates 
primarily  to  commercial  high  schools,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  large  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  commercial  instruction 
to  be  found  within  tbe  limits  of  the  German  Empire.  The  work  by  Harry  Schmitt^ 
gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  present  extent  oi  commercial  education  in  Germany. 
A  statistical  table,  referring  to  the  same  subject  and  published  in  Glasser's  work,* 
brings  the  data  down  to  the  school  year  1892-93. 

It  appears  from  these  works  that  there  are  some  fifty-five  schools  in  the  German 
Empire  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  commercial  high  schools,  with  a 
total  of  5,681  pupils.  Many  of  these  are  supported  bv  merchant  guilds,  a  nnmber 
by  the  cities  and  a  few  by  tbe  State.  The  commercial  classes  and  commercial  courses 
organized  in  connection  with  the  real  schools  are,  of  course,  supported  by  the  State 
or  city,  respectively. 

In  Germauy,  at  a  very  early  date,  the  better  class  of  commercial  high  schools 
obtained  for  their  graduates  the  privileges  of  the  one-year  military  exemption  law. 
This  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  attendance  at  these  schools,  and  the 
fact  that  no  discrimination  in  this  respect  is  made  against  commercial  bi^h  schools, 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  very  largely  to  the  success  of  these  institutions. 

THE  PUBLIC  COmCERCIAL  INSTITUTE  AT  LEIP8I0. 

[Ooffentlicho  UaudelS'Lehranstalt  zu  Leipzig.] 

Of  all  these  schools,  the  Public  Commercial  Institute  at  Leipsic  is,  perhaps,  for 
our  purpose,  the  best  type,  and  as  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  schools,  it  presents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  picture  of  the  development  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the 
German  Empire. 

This  celebrated  institute  owes  its  origin  to  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsic,  a  cor- 
poration which  has  existed  since  the  year  1479,  and  whose  numerous  special  privileges 
were  ended  with  tbe  introduction  of  commercial  liberty  into  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony 
in  1861.  In  1867  this  corporation  became  an  open  society.  Shortly  before  this  time 
a  ministerial  ordinance  had  established  the  chambers  of  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  commercial  interests.^ 

Five  of  these  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  established  in  Saxony.  There  was 
nothing  more,  therefore,  for  this  ancient  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsic  to  do  except  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  commerce,  to  help,  with  the  considerable 
fortune  which  it  possessed,  certain  needy  merchants,  and  to  assist  other  various 


*'*Daa  kanfmannistche  Fortbildnngs-Schulwesen  Dentschlands."  Seine  gegenwilrtige  Geataltung 
untl  Aasdolmun^.    Berlin.  1892.    Verlag  von  Karl  Siegismnnd. 

*  •  •  I)a8  c^nimercielle  Bildungswesen  in  OsterreichUnirarn."  By  Franz  Glaaser.  "Wlen  and  Leipsiff. 
Alfred  Holder,  1893.  ^  ^  jr    at 

*Leautey'B  "^coles  de  Commerce,"  page  480. 
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pnl>lic  enterprises.  It  do  voted  itself  to  this  nsefal  mission,  bat  as  no  new  memberB 
could  1)6  chosen  the  extinction  of  this  guild  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  in  conae- 
nuence  of  an  agreement  between  this  guild  and  the  Chamber  of  Com roerco  at  Leipsie 
the  school  became  the  property  of  the  ]att«r  body  and  is  sapported  by  the  same, 
using,  in  the  first  instance,  the  income  of  the  fund^  which  belonged  to  the  former 
Merchant  Guild. 

The  honor  of  persuading  the  Merchant  Guild  to  found  in  1831  a  practical  and  theo- 
retical school  or  commerce  belonged  to  Charles  Lebrecht  Hammer,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Hammer  «&  Schmidt.  The  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  first  school  of  this  sort  established  in  Germany.  A  man  named  Buscb  had 
establisbcd,  at  his  own  expense,  an  Aca<lemy  of  Commerce  in  Hamburg  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  this  academy  had  prospered  for  some  time.  The  Mer- 
chant Guild  of  Gotha  had  a  school  for  apprentices  in  commercial  houses  from  the 
year  1818,  and  finally  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  there  were  iirivato 
RchoolH  of  this  sort. 

The  Merchant  (luild  of  Leipsic,  then,  can  not  claim  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  establish  such  a  school,  but  it  was  the  first  in  Genuany,  we  believe,  to  open 
a  professional  school,  in  which  they  ])ropof<ed  to  train  future  merchants  who  desiied 
to  jircparo  tlioiiiselves  for  business  by  appropriate  theoretical  studies. 

AVIiilc  the  common  run  of  merchants  declared  at  that  time,  as  generally  in  France, 
against  this  sort  of  preparation  in  n  school,  the  Merchant  Guild  of  Leipsie  recog- 
nizc<l  at  that  time  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  raising  the  level  of  special 
studies  for  those  youth  who  were  destined  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  farther 
necessity  of  preparing  the  way  for  practice  by  a  study  of  the  theory.  Such  had  also 
been  the  object,  as  we  have  seen  in  another  place,  of  the  men  who  established  the 
Su])erior  School  of  Commerce  in  Paris  in  1820. 

The  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  was  af^isted  by  the  Saxon  Government. 
King  Anthony  showed  himself  favorable  to  the  enterprise  and  contributed  from  his 
private  purse.  In  18!r>  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  granted  a  subsidy  of  1,500  German 
dolhirs  this  subsidy  in  continued  at  present. 

One  fortunate  circumstance  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Commercial 
Institute  of  Leipsic.  Its  first  <lirector,  David  August  Schiebe,  was  a  man  of  great 
knowledge,  of  large  ex]>erience,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  energetic  character. 
He  gave  to  the  establishment  an  excellent  organization.  The  severe  discipline  which 
he  introiluced  and  the  success  which  followed  it  gave  the  school  a  great  prestige. 

David  August  Schiebe  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  Alsace,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
177i>.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  lyceum  of  this  city,  and  was  then  entered  as  an 
apjircnticc  in  a  commercial  house  of  his  native  i)!ace.  Ho  was  later  a  clerk  at  Stras- 
burg, and  from  180-1  to  1807  was  employed  in  a  banking  house  at  Frankfort.  In  1807 
ho  n*tnruod  to  Strasburg  and  entered  the  house  of  Frauck  &  Co.  In  his  leisure  hours 
he  occupied  himself  with  literary  work,  and  gave  lessons  to  young  merchants.  In 
1817  ho  gathered  a  certain  number  of  instructors  about  him,  and  his  enterprise 
seemed  upon  the  point  of  becoming  a  s<-hool  of  conmierce.  But  the  attempt  was 
premature,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  close  the  institution  after  two  years.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  direction  of  industrial  enterprises,  and  acted  as  agent  in  most 
varied  commercial  allairs.  In  1819  ho  published,  in  French,  his  theoretical  and 
practical  treatise  on  Hills  of  Exchange,  a  work  which  was  followed  in  1825  by  his 
Commercial  Correspondence. 

Some  years  after  this  the  school  at  Leipsic  was  opened.  The  directorship  of  the 
school  was  otlered  to  him,  and  Schiebe  hastened  to  accept  a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  spread  his  ideas  and  to  establish  a  system  of  instruction,  the  necessity  of 
whii'li  ho  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  recognize, 

'J'ho  nec(?ssary  text-books  for  this  instruction  were  not  at  hand;  Schiebe  prepared 
them.  His  works  on  Connjiercial  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  and  The  Science  of  the 
C«>initiug-Houso  exercised  a  wide  inllucnco  upon  the  dovclonment  of  commercial 
studies  in  Germany.  They  ap]>earcd  in  a  large  number  of  editions  daring  his  life 
and  after  his  death.  ^'Even  to  day,''  says  Kippenberg,  formerly  director  of  the 
school  at  Gera,  "Schiebc's  books  are  the  best  to  be  found  in  this  branch  of  instruction. " 


After  having  directe<l  with  great  success,  and  in  what  njay  bo  calleil  a  truly  prac- 
tical jnanner,  the  school  of  Leipsic  <lown  to  the  year  1850,  Schiebe 


Schiebe  retired  from  the 


worivs  which  he  left  behind  him  the  school  at  Leipsic  and  in  general  the  professors 
of  connnercial  instruction  in  Germany  owe  him  undying  gratitude. 

The  Huccessor  of  Sihiebe  from  1850  to  18G2  was  Alexander Steinhouse.  Aft^r  hav- 
ing been  employed  for  tw«'nty- seven  years  in  the  greatest  commercial  houses  at 
JJreslau,  Venice,  and  Tampico  ho  traveled  in  France,  (iermany,  America,  and  the 
Indies,  and  closed  his  career  as  a  merchant  at  Riga.  From  that  time  on  he  devoted 
his  activity  to  the  study  of  the  connnercial  sciences,  and  for  ten  years  was  professor 
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in  Yarious  public  and  private  Bcbools^  and  at  last  at  Moscow.  He  devoted  hiiuself 
to  the  writing  of  pedagogical  works,  and  pablished  a  commercial  arithmetic  in 
Russia.  Under  bis  direction  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  improved  its 
methods  of  instroction,  and  the  number  of  its  pupils  went  on  increasing.  In  1862 
Steinhonse  resigned  his  position  as  director  and  went  to  establish  a  school  of  com- 
merce at  Breslau. 

From  1863  to  1878  the  director  of  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Leipsic  was  Dr.  Karl 
Gnstav  Oderman.  He  had  been  professor  in  this  school  from  1839  to  1854,  and  was, 
consequently,  fully  acc^nainted  with  everything  relating  to  it.  He  had,  moreover, 
shown  his  ability  for  directing  work  by  his  assistance  in  the  founding  and  directing 
of  a  commercial  school  at  Dresden.  Under  his  direction  the  school  of  Leipsic  pre- 
served in  general  its  former  character,  but  it  experienced  numerous  innovations  in 
the  scope  of  its  instruction — innovations  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  school  law 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  by  the  educational  reforms  in  Germany.  We  shall 
describe  these  changes  more  fully  below. 

Dr.  Oderman  also  took  up  the  revision  of  the  pedagogical  works  by  Schiebe,  which 
remained,  so  to  speak,  the  classical  works  in  this  school.  In  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Feller,  Oderman  wrote  a  commercial  arithmetic,  which  has  been  a  great  success  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  which  is  now  in  its  fifteenth  edition.  Oderman  resigned 
in  1878,  and  left  the  school  with  the  reputation  of  an  experienced  master,  of  a  scien- 
tific trainer  of  3'outh,  and  an  energetic  director.  In  recognition  of  these  services 
the  King  of  Saxony,  from  whom  he  had  already  obtained  several  distinctions, 
accorded  him  the  title  of  professor. 

Charles  Wolfrum,  who  succeeded  him  in  1878  as  director  of  the  school,  had  been 
professor  of  the  commercial  sciences  at  the  Commercial  School  of  Augsburg  from 
1851  to  1862;  director  of  the  school  at  Gotha  from  1862  to  1872,  and  director  of  tho 
School  of  Commerce  at  Augsburg  from  1872  to  1878.  He  still  holds  the  position  of 
director  at  the  Commercial  lustitute  at  Leipsic. 

Wo  shall  have  occasion  later  to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  organization  of  the 
institute,  but  to  give  a  general  notion  of  its  development  it  will  be  suflicient  to  note 
here  that  from  1851  to  1886  there  were  5,827  pupils  in  the  department  for  apprentices; 
5,002  pupils  in  the  higher  department;  322  pupils  in  tlie  professional  course;  making 
a  total  of  11,151  pupils  in  fifty-fivo  years,  or  an  average  of  about  202  pupils  a  year. 

The  Commercial  Institute  of  leipsic  ha<l  in  18S 1-85,  472  pupils;  1885-86,  494  pupils; 
1890-91,  620  pupils;  1891-92,  662  pupiU;  1892-93,  681  pupils. 

DIVISION   OF   THE   INSTITUTK— CiOVKIlNMKXT — FEES. 

The  Commercial  lustitute  of  Leipsic,  as  noted  above,  has  been,  since  December  21, 
1886,  under  the  control  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  under  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  tho  city  council  of  Leipsic,  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
tho  royal  ministry  of  tho  interior.  The  school  board,  which  has  iiumeuiato  charge 
of  tho  school,  is  elected  by  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  consists  of  six  members, 
eloctod  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-half  going  out  at  the  end  of  each  three  years. 

The  purpose  of  the  school,  according  to  the  8t:itute8  published  in  1888,  is  a  two- 
fold one.  Oue  is  to  give  the  commercial  apprentices  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
necessary  general  education  and  special  training  necessary  for  their  calling;  sec- 
ondly, to  give  the  desirable  scientilio  training  to  those  youth  who  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  commerce  and  similar  careers.  The  school  is,  accordingly,  divided  into 
three  divisions.  First,  the  apprentice  department,  which  is  tho  continuation  school 
for  ap])rcntices  actually  engaged  in  commercial  houses,  and  whose  pupils  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  city  continuation  schools.  Secondly,  the  higher 
department,  which  is  authorized  to  grant  a  certificate,  conferriug  the  privileges  of 
tho  one-year  military  service  law  upon  those  pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  this 
division.  Thirdly,  the  professional  course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  young 
men  who  have  already  acquired  by  study  along  other  lines  the  degree  of  education 
necessary  to  secure  the  privileges  of  the  one-year  exemption  law  with  the  general 
theory  of  commerce. 

PKOVISIOXS   RELATING  TO   THE   VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

First f  apprentice  department. — Every  apprentice  of  a  Leipsic  commercial  house  can 
be  admitted  in  the  apprentice  department  upon  showing  his  fitness  to  take  up  the 
work.  Each  candidate  must  pass  an  entrance  examination.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
into  tho  third  or  lowest  class,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  shall  have  completed  an 
elementary  school.  To  be  admitted  to  the  second  class,  he  must  show  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  tho  subjects  taught  in  tho  third  class.  Pupils  can  be  admitted  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  head  of  a  commercial  house,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible 
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for  tbe  tuition  of  tbe  pnpil.    Tho  conrso  of  study  extenda  over  three  years,  inclad- 
ing  ten  hours  a  week,  divided  as  follows : 


Subjects. 


German 

English 

French 

Commercial  arithmetic  . . 

Commercial  science 

Office   work  and  book- 
keeping  


Hours  per  week. 


Third 
class. 


2 
3 


Second 
class. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


First 
class. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Subjects. 


Correspondence . 

Geographer 

Penmanship  . . . . 


Total 


Honrs  per  week. 


Third 
class. 


Second 
class. 


1 
2 


10 


10 


First 


10 


Tho  tuition  is  80  marks  a  3*ear.  Tho  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7  to  9  in  the 
morning;  parallel  divisions  attend  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon. 
.  Second,  higher  dinaion. — This  division  has  a  three-year  course.  The  year  befn&B  at 
JEastor  time;  pupils  are  admitted  at  other  times,  only  upon  showing  that  they  can 
take  up  the  work  witli  profit  by  a  special  examination.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  14 
years  of  age.  Thoy  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  German,  lYench,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic. 

The  curriculum  embraces  tho  followiug  subjects : 


Sul\ject8. 


Oerman 

English 

French 

Mathematics 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Physics 

Mechanical  technology 

Chemistry 

Study  of  products 

Geography 

History... 


Hours  i»er  week. 


Third    Se<ynd !  First 
class.  !  class.  !  class. 


4 

5 
5 
3 
5 
3 


2 
2 


3 
4 
4 

3 
3 
2 


2 
2 


3 
4 

4 
4 
2 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2 


Subjects. 


Honrs  per  week. 


Commercial  science. 
Commercial  law  . . . . 

Office  work 

CorresiK>ndence 

Bookkeeping 

Political  economy. . . 

Penmanship 

Drawing , 

Athletics 


Total 


Third 
clans. 


3 
2 
2 


Second 

class. 


2 


2 


2 
2 
2 


86 


35 


First 
class. 


3 

2 


2 


Instruction  is  also  given  as  optional  work  in : 


Subjects. 

Hours  per  week. 

Third 
class. 

Second 
class. 

First 
class. 

Italian 

2 

2 

Snanish 

% 

Stenoffraohv 

2 

1 

1 

For  foreigners  in  all  the  classes  of  this  higher  division  tho  tuition  is  360  marks  a 
year;  for  natives  of  tho  Empire,  240  marks  m  the  third  class,  300  in  the  second,  and 
360  in  the  first.    A  matriculation  feo  of  10  marks  is  also  required. 

Third  J  professional  course, ^Aa  this  is  the  most  advanced  class  iu  the  school,  only  those 
pupils  are  admitted  who  hold  a  certificate  entitliug  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  one- 
year  military  service  law,  or  who  have  completed  an  equivalent  course.  This  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  two  subdivisions — an  apprenticn  department,  with  ten  honrs  a 
week,  and  a  regular  students'  department,  with  thirty-four  hours  a  week.  The  coarse 
in  both  cases  covers  one  year. 
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I.    REGULAR  STUDENTS'  DIVISION. 

^  ,  Hours  per 

Curriculum :  week. 

Euglish 5 

French 6 

Spanish 2 

Commeroial  arithmetic 4 

Commercial  legislation 2 

Bookkeeping 5 

Correspondence 2 

Political  economy 3 

Commercial  history 2 

Study  of  products 2 

Penmanship 2 

Total 34 

n.    APPRENTICE  DIVISION. 

Into  this  course  only  such  apprentices  are  admitted  as  hold  the  certificate  men- 
tioned above. 

^  ,  Hour*  per 

Curriculum:  week. 

English  correspondence 2 

French  correspondence 2 

Mercantile  arithmetic 2 

Commercial  legislation 1 

Bookkeeping 2 

Commercial  science 1 

Total 10 

Instruction  is  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the  morning. 

It  will  be  noted  that  thin  institution  is  organized  so  as  to  answer  the  wants  of  a 
commercial  community  in  a  most  comjdete  way.  For  those  young  men  who  have 
had  a  good  preliminary  preparation,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  completion  of  what 
we  may  call  an  ordinary  Lnglish  high  school,  and  who  have  gone  directly  from  that 
into  liiisiness,  there  is  fouud  an  op))ortuuity  in  the  apprentice  division  of  the  pro- 
fessional course  to  get  assistunce  in  the  special  or  technical  study  of  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Those  who  are  able  to  spend  another  year,  after  completing 
such  a  course  as  is  mentioned,  iind  in  the  regular  students'  division  of  the  profes- 
sional course  an  opportunity  to  spend  another  year  in  preparing  themselves  some- 
what more  specially  before  entering  upon  a  business  career.  This  latter  course 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  graduate  course  described  in  connection  with  the 
Prague  and  Vienna  academics  of  commerce. 

The  second  or  higher  division  of  tliis  school  corresponds  very  closely  to  what  we 
should  call  an  ordinary  commercial  high  school,  with  a  course  of  three  years.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pupil  attending  this  department  must  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
work  of  the  school. 

In  the  first,  or  apprentice  department,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  those  clerks 
and  apprentices  in  business  houses  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  elementary 
school  education,  to  carry  on  systematic  work,  suited  to  their  age  and  preliminary 
training,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  engaged  in  commercial  houses.  It  will  be 
noted,  as  stated  above,  that  the  instruction  in  the  apprentice  department,  both 
higher  and  lower,  is  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the  morning,  so  that 
pu])il8  are  able  to  attend  these  courses  while  actually  engaged  in  business.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  not«  the  distribution  of  studente  among  the  various  departments. 

In  1892-93  out  of  681  pupils  454  were  in  the  first,  or  apprentice  division,  taking 
the  ten  hours  a  week  course  through  the  three  years ;  155  were  in  the  higher  division : 
and  72  were  in  the  professional  course,  of  whom  37  were  in  the  regular  division  and 
35  in  the  apprentice  division. 

The  second,  or  higher  division,  corresponds  to  the  regular  course  in  the  academies 
of  Prague  and  Vienna.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  first,  or  elementary  division,  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  pupils,  and  to  judge  from  the  growing  number  in  this 
department  it  answers  a  real  want  in  a  commercial  community  like  that  of  Leipsic. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commercial  Institute  for  1892-93  the  director  expresses 
himself  as  follows  upon  one  or  two  important  matters  connected  with  the  curriculom 
of  the  school : 

'*  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  as  different  in  their  methods  of  work  as  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  mechanic  and  that  in  a  large  factory.    In  training  youth^  therefore, 
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for  ono  or  the  other  of  these  callings,  the  demands  to  ho  made  are  very  different.  To 
do  good  -Nvork  in  retail  trade  one  needs  less  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge  than 
skill  and  roliahility  in  the  operations  of  simple  husiness  transactions.  The  carrica- 
Inm  of  au  ordinary  puhlic  school  gives  the  apprentice  in  retail  trade^  therefore,  a 
satisfactory  preliminary  training.  If  to  this  he  added  certain  instractiou  in  a  prop- 
erly organized  professional  school  the  yonng  pupil  receives  a  scientific  haais  upon 
iN'hich  the  more  amhitious  of  them  can  snccessfully  huild.  And  it  will  remain  for 
ex])crionco  to  hring  their  technical  skill  to  its  highest  degree. 

**But  this  course  of  study  is  very  insufficient  for  a  young  man  who  wishes  to 
occupy  a  more  important  ^»osition  in  the  field  of  wholesale  trade.  It  is  a  great  fault 
in  our  commercial  education  that  we  are  trying  to  reach  hy  a  simple  supplementary 
course,  such  as  that  given  in  our  first  division,  the  same  result  as  can  bo  obtained 
only  upon  the  basis  of  thorough  preliminary  training.  This  is  sometimes  done  from 
iguorance  aud  sometimes  from  lack  of  resources.  The  large  dealer  has  no  less 
iuiportnnt  functions  to  perform  in  a  community  than  the  educated  individuals  of 
other  classes,  and  he  can  fulfill  them  satisfactorily  only  if  he  is  willing  to  give  as 
much  time  and  care  to  his  education  as  the  members  of  other  classes  are  wilnng  to 
give  to  theirs.  We  must  allow  to  each  youth  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  well>rouuded 
general  education  first  of  all,  aud  then,  before  entering  commercial  life,  a  careful 
course  in  the  commercial  sciences  aud  languages.  Instruction  of  such  importance 
can  not  be  carried  on  as  a  mere  sido  issue,  before  or  after  business  hours.  It  can  only 
accomplish  its  proper  result  in  case  the  pupils  have  a  satisfactory  preliminary  train- 
ing, are  of  the  proper  age,  and  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  school.  Such  supple- 
mentary or  continuation  instruction  as  is  given  in  our  first  department  is  and  can 
bo  only  a  temporary  resource.  The  object  of  this  department  must  remain,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  present  conditions  prevail,  the  education  of  the  mercantile  middle 
class  for  the  work  of  retail  trade.  Nothing  more  can  be  accomplished  hy  this  method 
of  iustructiou. 

''The  curriculum  covers  three  years  of  ten  hours  a  week;  the  subjects  are  iudi- 
catod  above.  Very  little  is  demanded  of  the  pupils  in  the  way  of  work  at  home. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  instruction  can  be  given  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9  in  the 
morning,  or  2  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  while  body  and  mind  are  still  fresh.  Evening 
work  along  this  line  is  almost  useless. 

**  The  attendance  in  this  first  division  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  a  proof  that 
its  advantages  are  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  by  our  mercantile  classes.  In 
consequenco  of  this  growing  attendance  it  has  been  possible  to  divide  the  pupils 
into  divisions  according  to  their  preliminary  training.  Those  who  are  better  pre- 
pared are  put  into  the  same  divisions,  and  the  iiistruotion  can  bo  carried  somewhat 
lurther  aud  with  better  success  than  in  the  other  divisions.  As  a  rule  about  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  enter  have  completed  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school 
(what  wo  in  the  United  States  should  call  the  grammar  school),  the  others  have 
attended  the  lower  classes  of  higher  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one- fourth  of  the  pupils  who  enter  this  department  complete  the  three-year  course. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  year  most  of  these  pupils  have  reached  an  age  when  they 
are  no  longer  required  to  attend  a  continuation  school,  and  it  is  seldom  that  their 
own  desire,  or  the  wish  of  parents  or  masters,  is  strong  enough  to  persuade  them  to 
complete  the  course."^ 

In  regard  to  the  professional  course  the  director  makes  the  following  remarks  in 
the  same  report: 

"It  has  become  more  and  more  evident  every  year  that  the  bnsiness  circles  of  our 
own  and  other  cities  are  coming  to  recognize  the  importance  of  our  professional 
course  (third  department  of  the  institute).  Well-known  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants both  at  homo  and  abroad  are  sending  their  sons  to  this  course,  in  consequence 
of  the  favorable  opinions  of  former  graduates.  We  have  received,  and  are  receiving, 
from  day  to  day,  very  fiattering  letters  from  former  graduates  aud  from  employers. 
Indeed,  itwouldbeacansoforaurpriseifayear'seamest  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
the  various  branches  of  commercial  science  should  not  have  a  permanent  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupils.  The  extraordinary  ability  of  the 
young  Germjin  merchant,  who  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries, 
though  in  many  cases  with  great  unwillingness  and  with  considerable  envy,  is  no 
result  of  routine  work.  It  is  the  consequence  of  careful  and  thorough  training  of 
our  young  people.  Our  mercantile  classes  should,  therefore,  derive  new  courage 
from  this  fact;  they  should  rather  make  many  steps  forward  than  a  single  one  back- 
ward. They  should  be  careful  not  to  save  time  and  money  at  the  wrong  place.  A 
nation  whoso  commercial  ralations  are  extending  throughout  all  continents,  whose 

'In  tbc  Kinpdom  of  Saxony  pnplls  liaviDg  ccmipletcd  the  ordinary  school  course  to  the  close  of  the 
foiirtconth  year  are  reoniroa  to  attend  continuation  schools,  held  either  during  the  evening  or  on 
Snnday,  or  before  or  after  bnsiness  hoars,  for  a  lonjrer  ]>eriod  of  two  years,  an«T  as  tbo  apprentloe 
aepartment  of  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Lcipsic  has  been  accepted  by  the  school  authorities  as  a 
continnation  school,  one  finds  in  this  an  explanation  of  the  growing  attendance  in  this  department. 
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mercantilo  and  naval  marine  is  well  equipped  for  the  very  best  service,  whoso  banner 
waves  over  many  colonies,  needs  merchants  of  insight,  financiers  of  wisdom,  and 
inventive  and  enterprising  organizers/' 

PROGRAMME  AND  METHODS. 

Ldantey,  in  his  excellent  work,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  report,  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  has  taken  special  pains  to  divide 
and  subdivide  its  instruction  so  as  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  the 
wants  of  its  pupils.  The  business  of  the  retail  dealer  does  not  necessiate  such 
special  and  compreheusivo  knowledge  as  that  of  the  wholesale  dealer.  The  small 
merchant  can  only  rarely  turn  to  a  profitable  purpose  in  his  sphere  of  action  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  algebra,  etc.  He  needs,  how- 
ever, to  bo  well  acquainted  with  the  goods  themselves,  to  be  versed  in  mercantilo 
calculation,  accounting,  etc.  The  Institute  of  Leipsic  has  then  established  an  ele- 
mentary training,  and  a  more  advanced  training  for  young  men  who  wish  to  outer 
the  wholesale  trade. 

In  Germany  the  youth  of  limitedmeansgenerally  enter  business  immediately  upon 
quitting  the  elementary  school.  Those  who  take  up  commerce  as  a  career  complete 
their  school  training  in  a  continnation  school  duriug  the  three  or  four  years  of 
apprenticeship,  through  which  they  must  pass.  They  are  required  by  law  to  follow 
the  courses  of  these  schools  while  serving  their  apprenticeship.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, it  is  no  great  disail vantage  for  them  to  enter  at  an  early  age  upon  business  life, 
which  trains  them  in  the  handling  of  goods,  in  the  proper  conduct  toward  their 
customers,  in  bookkeeping,  and  in  applyiug  the  knowledge  which  they  gain  in  the 
school. 

There  are  also  the  studies  preparatory  for  more  advanced  positions,  studies  in 
which  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  gives  by  far  the  largest  share  to  theory,  contrary  to 
the  method  applied  in  the  beginning  by  Schiebe.  This  development,  a  work  of 
time,  of  circumstances,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  developing  a 
suitable  personnel  to  give  the  instruction,  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Schiebe  laid 
down  a  programme  of  study  which  shows  his  preference  for  practical  work;  instruc- 
tion in  the  science  of  commerce  beginning  in  the  second  class,  four  hours  a  week. 
Schiebe  himself  gave  this  course,  following  the  theory  of  commercial  science  by 
Jacob  and  his  own  works  upon  the  subject;  he  thought  that  the  pupil  would 
arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  commercial  affairs  it  he  actually  went  through 
the  same  process  as  the  merchant  in  his  office. 

"This  method  is  empiric,"  said  Dr.  Ayraerick,  *Mt  offers,  it  is  true,  a  certain  advan- 
tage, it  trains  the  pupils  in  ticnuiring  a  cei-tain  facility  and  external  poliah,  but  the 
real  knowledge  and  training  which  is  the  essential  part  can  not  be  acquired  by  such 
an  unscientific  method." 

Certainly,  we  answer,  practical  lessons  ought  not  to  precede  theoretical  lessons. 
But  after  the  theory  has  been  set  forth,  these  practical  lessons  may  come  in  to  com- 
plete the  training  of  the  pupil  and  to  enable  him  to  derive  the  fullest  advantage 
from  the  instruction  in  the  school.  It  is,  however,  very  essential  that  these  practical 
lessons  shall  be  well  given.  It  is  this  upon  which  wo  have  insisted  in  our  plan  upon 
the  reorganization  of  commercial  instruction.     (L<?autey.) 

"At  the  school  at  Leipsic,"  continnes  our  correspondent,  "many  years  passed 
before  we  had  text-books  treating  of  the  various  branches  of  commercial  science 
in  a  manner  slmnle  and  clear.  It  was  only  as  the  result  of  long  development  that 
we  came  to  see  that  the  simple  repetition  of  the  same  exercises  again  and  again  h.is 
only  a  very  small  value,  if  one  does  not  penetrate  into  the  very  reason  and  spirit  of 
the  same.  Everywhere  wo  endeavored  to  discover  a  conunon  law  resulting  from  the 
unending  variety  of  similar  facts,  and  by  this  means  to  escape  a  useless  prolixity. 
This  is  the  road  which  scientitic  commercial  instruction  in  Germany  has  followed  to 
perfect  itself." 

Very  well.  But  in  this  way  has  there  not  been  a  certain  abuse  of  theory! 
Extremes  meet,  and  they  are  ordinarily  equally  peiiiicious.  Wo  repeat  what  we 
said  before,  that  the  schools  of  commerce  should  be  at  onco  polytechnic  schools  and 
schools  of  application,  and  in  order  that  application  shall  bear  its  best  fruit  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  not  upon  imaginary  operations,  but  upon  real 
operations  properly  conducted,  ^properly  systematized,  and  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  wliich  shoulil  be  methodically  brought  together  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recount  here  the  various  modificationsVhich  were  made 
in  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  from  1831  to  1868,  modifications  which  were  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  the  school.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  during  this  whole  period 
the  basis  of  the  method  remained  tho  same  as  Schiebe  had  instituted  in  the  first 
instance.  But  in  the  movement  for  educational  reform  from  1868  to  1871  the  Insti- 
tute at  Leipsic  was  compelled  to  follow  tho  movement  or  lose  its  title  of  a  higher 
school.    The  law  relating  to  military  service  in  Saxony,  of  December  24,  1866,  nad 
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conceded  to  the  three  schools  of  commerce  at  Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  Leipsic  the 
right  to  give  a  certificate  entitling  to  the  one-year  military  service  privileges,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  the  instruction  to  conform  to  the  reqairementa  of 
this  law. 

It  was,  then,  at  this  time  that  the  university  tendency  of  general  culture  began 
to  overbalance  the  purely  commercial  instruction  of  early  years  both  at  the  Institute 
at  Leipsic,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  higher  schools  of  commerce  in  Germany.  In 
all  these  institutions  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
military  law,  to  reorganize  their  curricula  from  the  very  bottom,  and  to  give  more  time 
to  the  instructiou  in  mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
and  literature.  This  reorganization  implied  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  time 
given  to  the  commercial  sciences,  and  also  the  importance  of  the  practical  exercises 
m  the  countinghouse. 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  the  Institute  at  Leipsic  declared  itself  ready  to  comply 
with  the  legal  provisions,  and  from  that  time  on  this  establishment  acquired  the 
right  to  give  the  certificate  for  the  one-year  voluntary  service. 

This  rhange  in  its  instruction  led  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  school,  in  order  to  preser\>'e  it«  former  professional  character.  It  was 
noted  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  from  the  real  schools,  who  held  the  military 
certificate,  entered  immediately  into  business  life,  to  speud  the  years  which  had  still  to 
elapse  before  they  were  of  military  age.  These  j'oung  men,  from  16  to  17  years  of 
age,  while  trained  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  but  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  commercial  sciences,  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
their  practical  careers  on  account  of  this  lack  of  special  knowledge.  It  appeared, 
then,  to  be  plain  that  the  Institute  at  Leipsic  had  here  the  task  of  creating  a  profes- 
sional course  for  those  young  men  who  had  obtained  the  military  certificate.  The 
success  of  this  course,  opened  in  1876,  did  not  entirely  meet  the  expectations  of  ite 
founders. 

Three  years  later,  in  1879,  another  attempt  was  made.  By  the  side  of  the  profes- 
sional course,  whicli  comprises  ten  lectures  a  week,  another  course  wa§  established 
of  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  exercises  per  week  for  those  youth  who  held  the  military 
certificate  and  were  willing  to  devote  an  additional  year  to  study  for  preparation  of 
the  commercial  career.  This  last  course  was  received  with  considerable  favor,  and 
the  attendance  shows  a  steady  increase.  This  result,  although  very  satisfactory, 
shown  that  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  public  opinion  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  commercial  instruction. 

The  director  of  the  school  expressed  himself  upon  this  point  in  the  following 
manner : 

''It  is  thought, '^  he  said,  ''by  large  classes  of  our  population  that  commercial 

Eractice  can  fully  take  the  place  of  theoretical  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
o  who  has  a  theoretical  knowledge  learns  more  from  experience  thtin  the  mere 
empiricist,  to  whom  he  will  always  be  superior  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment or  to  execute  intelligently  an  order,  or  to  act  with  energy  and  decision  in  dif- 
ferent situations;  but  many  years  will  probably  pass  before  the  value  of  our  techni- 
cal professional  instruction  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  before  the  number  of  our 
pupils  increases  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  professional  study  assures  to 
him  who  follows  it  thoroughly." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  print  a  synopsis  of  the  courses,  as  the  individual  subjects 
taught  cover  very  much  the  same  ground,  having  due  regard  to  the  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  them,  as  in  the  French  and  Austrian  schools.  It  will 
be  noted  from  a  comparison  of  the  curriculum  given  above  with  those  of  the  schools 
in  France  and  Austria  that  considerably  more  attention  is  given  to  the  nontechnical 
subjects  in  Germany.  This  may  be  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  mentioned  above, 
that  in  order  to  get  the  privilege  of  granting  the  military  certificate,  these  schools 
were  obliged  to  introduce  general  subjects  more  largely,  rather  than  because  of  any 
belief  that  the  German  curriculum  in  its  present  form  is  better  than  the  French  or 
Austrian. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  questions  of  discipline, 
etc.,  as  in  this  respect  the  Institute  of  Leipsic  difi'ers  but  little  from  those  already 
mentioned.     A  glance  at  the  budget  of  the  school  may,  however,  be  of  interest. 

The  school  is  carried  on,  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  such  a  way  that  a  financial 
deficit  regularly  occurs,  which  is  met  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  muds  belonging  to  it.  It  is  well  housed  in  a  model  school  building,  erected 
in  1890.  The  budget  for  the  year  1885-86  shows  the  following  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. 
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Receipts : 

Tuition  from  the —  Marks. 

Higher  division 32,  751. 71 

Professional  course 11, 932. 15 

Apprentice  department 23,585.27 

Total 68,269.13 

Subsidy  from  the  Government 4,500.00 

72,  769. 13 

Expenses : 

Pensions  and  salaries 63,662.61 

Li-rhtinjr 928.62 

Heating 938.42 

Printing 1,076.50 

Books  for  library 571. 00 

Chemical  laboratory 451. 78 

Miscellaneous  expenses 508. 39 

Rent 9,700.00 

Total 77,827.32 

Note. — Sections  of  the  report  relating  to  higher  ooiiimercial  instruction  in  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and  England  are  omitted.     In  regard  to  the  latter  l*rofossor.Tam«'8says: 

'*lt  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  there  in  no  such  instruction  given  in 
England  at  all,  at  least  such  thorough,  systematic,  and  advanced  instruction  as 
would  justify  oar  putting  it  in  the  same  category  as  that  of  rnince,  Austria,  or  Ger- 
many. It  is  in  this  department  as  in  so  mnny  others.  The  genius  of  the  people — so 
eminently  commereial — the  favorable  situatitm  of  the  country,  and  the  many  other 
circumstances  which  have  combined  to  put  England  at  the  very  head  of  commercial 
nations,  have  aliso  seemed  at  tirst  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  giving  time  and 
labor  to  systematic  sehool  pre]>aratioii  for  such  oi-<'upatious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
many  unfavorable  eircuuistances  which  have  combined  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
commerce  and  industry  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria  have  brought  the.se  nations 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  thorough  education  along  all  these  lines  was  the  only 
hojie  of  their  being  able  to  eompetc  with  Englan<l  at  all.  The  result  has  been  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Owing  to  the  superior  education  and  training  of  her 
youth  Germany  has  been  steadily  diminishing  the  disadvantages  of  her  position, 
and  English  merchants  are  now  awaking  to  the  fact  not  only  that  (irerman  trade  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  English  but  that  even  the  trade  of  England  herself  is 
passing  into  the  hands  of  German  merchants  who  have  settled  in  Loudon." 
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VACATION    TIME— ACADEMIES— A   MANUAL-LABOR    SCHOOL— THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

I.— Vacation  Time. 

Some  account  has  been  given  of  society  in  middle  Georgia  during  the  period  of 
occujiation  by  immigrants  from  the  older  States,  mainly  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  who,  despite  the  perils  on  the  very  border  of  savage  existence,  were 
attracted  thither  by  the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  salubrity  of  that  region. 
Therein  it  appeared  that,  on  account  of  peculiar  exigencies  of  situation  in  the 
beginning,  patrician  rule,  as  in  all  similar  conditions  in  the  past,  obtained;  but 
that,  not  long  afterwards,  other  exigencies  equally  important  led  to  coalescence  of 
the  several  classes  of  whites  for  purposes  of  security  and  well-being  needful  to  all. 
To  this  coalescence,  it  was  argued,  were  owing  the  speedy,  healthful  growth  and 
development  of  a  rural  x)opulation  which  in  a  comparatively  brief  while  helped  to 
raise  the  State,  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen,  to  a  high  rank  among  its  confederates. 

In  that  account  were  mentioned  some  of  the  shifts  to  which  resort  was  compelled 
under  the  then  existing  conditions  to  obtain  for  the  children  of  those  immigrants 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  learning,  and  sketches  were  made  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  "Old-field  schools,"  which  were,  perhaps,  if  not  the  most  unique,  at  least 
the  most  crude  among  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the  whole  country,  yet, 
notwithstanding  their  eccentricities  andjejuueness,  productive  of  much  benefit  to 
the  new  community  so  far  distant  from  enlightened  centers.  Exuberance  of  health 
and  eagerness  of  enterprise  enabled  the  settlers  to  meet  difficulties  and  drawbacks, 
make  the  best  of  opportunities,  however  slender,  turn  all  accidents  to  every  possible 
good  account,  and,  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  better  things,  patiently,  yet  with 
energy  and  confidence,  labor  for  their  procurement.  Boys  and  girls  who  got  their 
first  instruction  at  these  schools,  even  those  grown  afterwards  to  be  among  the 
most  eminent  and  accomplished,  used  to  recall  and  rehearse  scenes  therein  enacted 
BO  grotesque  and  bizarre  as  to  sound  incredible,  yet  which,  even  including  some 
that  were  barbarous,  were  told  not  only  without  a  tittle  of  pain  or  resentment,  but 
with  a  humor  so  gushing  as  to  be  thankful  for  things  whose  recollections  inspired  it. 

Note  was  made  in  that  account  of  the  intermingling  of  sexes  both  in  school  and 
in  class,  and  some  habitudes  peculiar  to  such  close  relationship,  including  inchoate 
devotion  of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker.  Mention  was  made,  also,  of  several  things 
in  discipline,  of  the  games  and  sports  indulged  separately  by  boys  and  girls,  and 
of  other  things  attendant  upon  school  life. 

In  this  chapter  the  writer  will  undertake  to  describe  portions  of  the  life  of  boys 
and  girls  while  out  of  school,  within  family  circles,  and,  when  grown  old  enough  for 
them,  in  social  reunions.  Field  sports  of  boys  will  be  mentioned,  and  such  games  as, 
during  the  approach  toward  maturit}',  both  sexes  played  in  company.  The  chapter 
will  end  with  an  account  of  the  very  early  ages  at  which  marriage  engagements  in 
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general  were  contracted,  and  some  of  the  incidents  usnally  occurring  before,  during, 
and  after  their  solemnization,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  founding  of  academies, 
manual  labor  schools,  and  of  the  State  University. 

In  this  region,  as  doubtless  was  the  case  in  all  other  rural  communities  at  that 
period,  youth  uf  both  sexes,  whatever  might  be  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  were 
required  to  spend  a  greater  or  less  jjortion  of  the  time  at  work.  In  families  with 
narrow  means  this  was  necessary.  Children  when  not  at  school  worked  habitually 
with  the  same  regularity  as  negroes  or  hired  laborers.  Indeed,  the  two  or  three 
years'  schooling  gotten  by  them  generally  was  spread  through  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  on  account  of  times  and  seasons  when  their,  services  at  home  were  indispen- 
sable to  sufficient  cultivation  of  crops  and  work  within  doors.  Seldom  one  of  this 
sort  attended  more-  than  three  or  four  mouths  in  the  year.  It  was  often  as  surpris- 
ing as  gratifying  to  note  the  amount  of  learning  acquired  by  boys  and  girls  in  cir- 
cumstances so  narrow.  Difficulties  enhanced  in  their  eyes  the  value  of  what  they 
had  few  and  limited  opportunities  of  pursuing.  Many  a  lad  with  no  more  than  these 
rose  to  much  respectability  for  intelligence  and  some  to  high  positions  in  professional 
life.  So,  too,  even  children  of  the  better  sort  were  required  to  work  during  the 
period  of  vacation  from  school.  Few  boys  of  any  sort  did  not  learn  to  handle  the 
plow,  the  hoe,  and  the  ax.  While  engaged  on  x)lautation  work  the}'  labored  never 
apart,  but  alongside  of  negroes,  going  to  fields  and  returning  at  the  same  hours, 
their  dinners  being  seut  to  them  as  to  the  rest.  True,  they  were  indulged  in  more 
frequent  holidays,  yet  in  many  of  these  their  friends  among  the  poorer  classes,  par- 
ticularly on  Saturdays,  were  allowed  to  join  them  in  sportings  with  hounds,  gun,  and 
rod.  A  peo])le  among  whom  were  few  who  dearly  loved  mere  money  getting  were 
none  the  less  stringent  of  rule  that  their  children  should  grow  up  with  just  notions 
of  the  importance  of  work  and  becoming  respect  for  it.  As  sons  of  the  more  pros- 
perous grew  older,  instead  of  m.inual  labor  they  were  gradually  inducted  into  the 
knowledge  of  supervising  and  in  the  disposition  of  crops  when  gathered. 

It  was  the  same  with  girls,  perhaps  to  a  degree  more  stringent  because  of  their 
closer  coulhiement  at  home  and  in  continual  presence  of  work  which  industrious 
motliers  of  families  saw  needed  to  be  looked  after.  Vestments  of  every  sort,  for 
whites  as  well  as  blacks,  were  cut  and  made  at  home.  These,  except  the  few  for 
special  occasions,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  were  made  of  the  produce  of  the  plan- 
tation— flax,  wool,  and  cotton.  This  work,  the  whole  of  it,  was  done  in  the  mansion 
under  the  supervision  of  the  mistress,  and  mainly  by  herself  and  her  daughters.  When 
portions  were  assigned  to  negro  women  or  girls,  it  was  of  a  kind  needing  less  of  spe- 
cial painstaking,  yet  requiring  the  mistress'  continual  direction,  for  deftness  with 
the  needle  and  shears  always  seemed  difficult  for  them  to  acquire. 

EVENINGS   AT   HOME. 

The  interval  between  supper  and  bedtime  was  spent  by  the  whole  family  together. 
If  lessons  were  not  already  conned,  children  studied  by  a  table,  rendering  and  receiv- 
ing assistance  when  needed.  This  seldom  occupied  all  the  space,  as  the  lessons  were 
not  unreasonable.  Afterwards,  if  it  was  in  summer,  they  sat  together  on  the  piazza, 
which  hardly  any  house  was  without,  until  the  hour  of  evening  family  prayer,  that 
was  seldom  omitted  if  the  father  was  a  church  member.  A  Bible  chapter  was  read, 
a  hymn  sung,  and  then  the  prayer  on  bended  knees,  sometimes  the  latter  seeming 
rather  long  to  children  and  such  of  the  servants  as  accepted  invitation  to  be  present; 
this  was  evinced  when  at  its  close  they  were  yet  on  the  floor,  being  overcome  by 
sleep.  In  winter  girls  assisted  their  mothers  in  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  family, 
white  and  black,  and  the  boys  helped  the  father  in  rolling  into  balls  from  brooches 
the  thread  spun  during  the  day  and  reeling  the  balls  into  hunks.  In  times  before 
the  cotton  gin,  all  picked  apart  the  seed  and  the  lint.  So  long  used  to  this  habit 
some  became,  that  even  after  the  gin  was  introduced  some  plantern,  when  satisfied 
with  reading,  kept  it  up  during  the  evening,  unwilling  to  be  entirely  idle  during  any 
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portion  of  their  working  time.  During  the  hours  of  sleep  doors  ofteiior  than  other- 
wise were  left  unlocked  and  windows  unbarred.  A  man's  own  negroes  were  trusted 
ms  his  children.  Domestic  police,  as  in  patriarchal  times,  was  in  the  family,  and  it 
was  not  very  far  from  perfect.  Children  when  at  home  were  often  allowed  to  play 
with  much  freedom  with  their  coevals  among  the  negroes;  hut  only  boys  with  boys, 
and  girls  with  girls,  and  the  latter  only  in  daylight.  In  such  plays  the  humbler 
indulged  as  much  freedom  as  the  higher,  and  the  admission  of  defeat  was  as  honest 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  although  upon  disputed  points  there  was  the  same 
sort  of  wrangling  or  what  was  common  to  either  race  while  contending  apart. 
Elderly  negroes  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  took  the  same  liberty  as  parents 
used  in  warning  against  extravagances  of  any  sort,  and  a  white  child's  heedlessness 
to  such  interference,  especially  if  attended  with  disrespectful  words,  were  reported 
in  the  ^'  white  house ''  whither  the  giver  was  called  and  made  render  account.  These 
persons  were  usually  addressed  as  "Uncle"  or  "Aunt,"  titles  destined  to  last 
throughout  life. 

This  freedom  of  intercourse  between  children  of  both  races,  within  limitations 
known  to  be  prudent  regarding  the  best  welfare  of  all,  led  to  bonign  consequences. 
Many  of  the  most  affectionate,  long-enduring  friendships  existing  in  the  South  were 
between  white  men  and  their  slaves,  which  began  in  childhood  under  supervision  of 
the  parents  of  both.  It  was  quite  common  for  two  children,  a  white  and  a  black, 
to  become  so  attached,  that  the  humbler  grew  uj)  with  hope  of  becoming  that  young 
master's  or  that  young  miss'  slave  when  the  time  should  come  for  the  former  to  marry 
and  go  away  with  allotted  portions  of  the  estate.  Not  only  they,  but  their  families 
wished  them  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  who  had  been  so  long  and  bo  well 
beloved.  To  the  world  outside  such  separations  seemed  hard.  Far  more  often  than 
not  they  were  in  accordance  with  long-cherished  hopes,  and  they  served  to  enhance 
yet  more  the  happiness  of  that  naturally  thankful  and  affectionate  race. 

boys'  field  sports. 

Out  of  school,  children  whose  parents  were  of  whatever  degree  of  property  hold- 
ing wore  indulged  with  holidays  of  reasonable  frequency.  Almost  any  Saturday  a 
boy  with  his  fishing  rod,  or  with  his  gun  and  two  or  three  hounds,  would  meet  his 
likes  similarly  attended  and  spend  the  day  along  the  margin  of  a  creek  or  within 
iields  and  woods.  Lesser  game  for  a  long  time  continued  jdentiful,  such  as  squirrels, 
rabbits,  opossums,  raccoons,  partridges,  field  larks,  and  parti<'ularly  doves  by  the 
thousands.  Any  famil}',  however  humble,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  regarded 
so  poor  as  not  to  afford  to  keep  several  hounds. 

Boys  whc»  were  too  j'oung  to  handle  guns  or  follow  hounds  afar  used  to  resort  to 
devices  for  taking  birds. 

Traps. — Perhaps  never  a  Georgia  boy,  when  come  to  7  or  8  years,  failed  to  have  his 
one  or  more  traps  for  catching  birds.  If  he  was  lame  or  an  invalid,  a  trap  must  be 
built  for  him  and  set  somewhere  in  a  meadow  or  near  the  woodside.  It  was  con- 
structed of  laths  about  3  feet  in  length  for  the  four  at  bottom,  2  inches  wide,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  decreasing  in  length  for  about  10  inches.  It  was  set  by 
three  sticks  called  triggers,  a  long  and  two  shorty  forming,  when  joined,  the  figure  1, 
placed  horizontally  with  the  stem  at  the  bottom.  Around  this  stem  and  beneath  was 
strewn  the  bait — grains  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat.  A  very  light  touch  sprang  the 
trigger  and  the  trap  came  down.  The  captive  was  taken  out  at  the  top  by  removal 
of  the  short  laths  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  insertion  of  the  hand  and  arm. 
Results  from  such  huntings  were  very  far  from  compensating  for  the  work  done  iu 
their  behalf,  but  they  were  ever  hoped  and  expected  to  be  better  the  next  time. 
They  were  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  one  bird  in  particular,  the  quail,  called 
there  '^  partridge."  Going  in  flocks,  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  frame  a  trap  so  as  to 
get  all,  which  would  certainly  follow  the  getting  of  the  first.  The  trap  for  this  par- 
pose  was  called  a  ''coop."  It  was  similarly  constructed,  possibly  somewhat  heavier. 
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Insicad  of  triggers  its  delusion  was  compassed  by  ii  tniinel,  "ivide  and  horizontal  at 
tho  opening,  about  a  foot  or  15  inches  from  the  cooj),  and  after  reaching  it  ascend- 
ing and  narrowing  until  it  opened  rather  abruptly  within  by  an  aperture  of  size  to 
easily  admit  one  bird  and  no  more.  Grain  was  scattered  in  profusion  about  the 
coop,  more  so  in  tho  ojiening,  and  extending  through  the  tunnel.  The  leader  of  the 
flock  passed  along  tho  wide,  gentle  slope,  feeding  as  he  went,  the  rest  eagerly  fol- 
lowing. Some  grains  were  scattered  upon  the  ground  within  in  order  to  hinder 
apprehension  from  arising  until  all  wore  inside.  In  this  condition  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  attempt  egress  through  the  same  route  by  which  they  had  entered.  The 
tunncFs  opening  inside  being  abrupt  and  darkened,  tho  captive  vainly  strove  to 
pass  through  the  spaces  in  tho  sides  and  roof  of  tho  coop. 

JJaij  liuniing  with  hounds  and  gun. — The  Imnting  of  squirrels  and  rabbits,  doubtless, 
was  about  the  same  as  in  all*  other  regions  where  these  animals  abound.  It  was 
pursued  by  half-grown  lads  regarded  not  yet  old  enough  to  overcome  tho  awkward 
difticulties  in  chasing  such  as  could  be  taken  only  in  tho  night;  or,  as  in  tho  case  of 
tho  fox,  at  early  dawn  and  on  horseback.  Many  a  vain  petition  to  venture,  at  least 
upon  tho  former,  was  i)re8ented  to  mothers,  and  many  a  boy  was  made  happy  at 
the  coming  of  tho  time  when  it  was  deemed  not  too  im2)rudent  to  grant  it. 

Hunting  the  opossum, — A  Ri)ort  which  boys  greatly  delighted  in  was  accompanying 
tho  negroes  while  hunting  tho  opossum.  Its  relish  was  tho  dearer  because  of  the 
infrequency  with  which  parents,  especially  mothers,  consented  to  it.  Of  all  delights 
to  tho  palate  of  a  Southern  negro,  and  indeed  of  many  a  Southern  white  man,  the 
flesh  of  the  opossum,  when  baked  to  tho  proper  degree  of  brown,  is  the  dearest. 
Abounding  in  fat  perhaps  beyond  any  other  animal,  its  flesh  resembles  much  that  of 
a  Bucking  pig,  only  being  more  soft.  It  is  so  easily  fattened  that  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  woods  it  generally  is  in  eontlition  fit  for  tho  oven.  Southerners  regard  it 
of  all  meats  tho  least  indigestible,  and  but  for  its  superabundant  fat  it  would  appear 
moro  frequently  on  tables  of  tho  whites.  In  somo  houses  this  superfluity  was  dis- 
posed of  by  placiug  a  layer  or  moro  of  oak  or  hickory  sticks  to  tho  height  of  3  or  4 
inches  at  tho  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  upon  tho  latticowork  thus  mado  laying  tho 
oi)os8um.  By  such  mode  much  of  the  oil  was  deposited  on  the  bottom.  Tho  negro, 
when  cooking  for  himself,  never  resorts  to  theso  measures,  but  takes  his  favorite 
as  ho  is,  indeed  preferring  him  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 

At  every  home,  whatever  might  be  lacking  for  making  up  the  full  of  home  com- 
forts, it  was  never  an  opossum  dog;  seldom  was  it  without  two  or  three.  These 
were  not  of  tho  pack  of  hounds — from  four  to  eight  and  more — kept  by  the  owner 
for  the  fox  and  tho  rabbit.  They  belonged  to  the  negroes,  and  were  usually  well 
trained.  Tho  hunter,  providing  himself  with  an  ax,  a  torch  of  lightwood  sticks  of 
suitable  length  (about  2  feet),  accompanied  by  at  least  ono  other,  bearing  another  ax 
and  an  armful  of  other  sticks,  sallied  forth  to  tho  woods.  Both  he  and  his  dog  well 
knew  tho  most-frequented  haunts  of  tho  quarry,  along  skirts  of  wood  and  meadoir 
wherein  grew  tho  persimmon,  the  muscadine,  and  tho  wild  grape.  A  rabbit  starting 
up  attracted  little  notice  from  the  dog,  that  understood  well  enough  that  that  sort  of 
game  was  for  the  day,  never  for  tho  night.  After  the  trail  was  found  tho  pursuit 
was  usually  brief,  as  this  beast  is  not  swift  of  foot,  and  travels  over  an  inconsiderable 
space.  Tho  dog  barks  littlo  or  none  while  pursuing,  and  so  the  opossum,  when  about 
to  be  overtaken  by  6uri)rise,  makes  with  what  speed  is  possiblo  to  a  tree.  In  his 
emergency  ho  sometimes  has  to  take  to  a  small  sapling,  up  which  he  can  mount  no 
higher  than  G  or  8  feet  without  bending  the  top.  If  he  is  not  too  hotly  pressed  he 
will  take  to  a  largo  one,  although  ho  is  not  as  particular  in  that  matter  as  the 
raccoon,  who,  being  more  swift  of  foot  and  moro  capable  in  general  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  invariably  seeks  the  largest  he  can  find  in  his  flight.  There  was  one 
exception,  however,  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  opossum  of  smaller  size,  moro  slender 
of  make,  nmch  moro  fleet  of  foot,  and  with  x>reponderanco  of  black  hairs  in  his  skin. 
Whenever  it  was  a  very  largo  troo  to  which  the  hunter  was  c:illed  by  his  dog,  lie 
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"was  apt  to  suspect  tliat  it  was  cither  a  raccoon  or  a  "Blue  Dick,*'  as  this  variety  was 
called.  Whether  it  was  of  a  distinct  species  was  not  known.  Individuals  were  not 
often  met  with,  and  a  black  hunter  was  always  disappointed  when  one  of  them  took 
the  place  of  its  betters,  as,  though  small  and  thin,  it  cost  more  to  take  him  and  to 
fatten  him  afterwards. 

The  "  treeiug"  was  announced  by  a  bark  peculiar  to  that  office,  and  entirely  differ- 
ent from  others.  There  was  no  sound  of  cagernegs,  as  in  those  of  pursuit.  It  was 
one  brief  utterance  of  mere  announcement,  as  if  the  dog  had  finished  the  task 
assigned  to  him  and  would  now  lie  down  and  rest  till  his  owners  came  up.  If  his 
bark  was  barkened  to,  ho  gave  no  more.  If  not,  he  repeated  it  at  intervals  until  it 
was.  Then  he  sat  or  lay  while  the  tree  was  being  felled.  Just  before  this^  crisis, 
uuless  the  tree  was  very  small,  one  of  the  axmcn,  quitting  that  work,  repaired  a 
short  distance  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  tree  was  to  fall  and  held 
him  by  the  collar  during  the  descent.  This  was  done  to  secure  him  from  being 
crushed  by  rushing  too  speedily  among  the  branches.  Instant  upon  the  fall  ho  was 
loosed,  and,  rushing  forward,  seized  his  game,  nearly  always  beforo  it  could  get  to 
another  tree.  At  that  instant  all  excitement  ended.  A  moment  beforo  the  seizure, 
if  he  had  it  to  spare,  the  opossum,  offering  no  resistance,  laid  itself  down  and  to  all 
appearances  died.  This  was  regarded  as  an  instiuctivo  artifice  to  attempt  escape 
from  death  by  seeming  to  bo  dead  already.  It  will  fight  with  neither  man  nor  dog, 
and  at  last  seems  to  implore  for  pity  and  sparing  of  life  to  one  so  entirely  submissive. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  "playing  'possum,"  applied  to  persons  suspected  of 
making  insincere  ado  about  their  own  ailments  or  other  suffering,  or  pretending  to 
be  asleep. 

The  way  in  which  the  captive  was  secured,  if  not  novel,  was  curious,  and  singu* 
larly  hard.  A  hickory  stick  of,  say,  2  inches  in  thickness  and  5  or  6  feet  long  was 
split  at  a  small  distance  from  one  end,  and  before  the  wedge  was  withdrawn  the 
long,  hairless,  thick-skinned  tail  was  drawn  about  half  its  length  through  the  slit» 
after  which  the  wedge  was  withdrawn.  The  captor  slung  the  stick  across  his 
shoulders,  trimmed  his  torch,  and,  if  not  ready  to  return  home,  hied  his  dog  to 
another  search.  Occasionally  a  negro  would  return  homo,  not  too  lato  for  rest 
enough  for  the  morrow's  work,  with  three  or  four  hanging  from  his  pole. 

The  killing  was  usually  postponed  to  a  Sunday.  During  the  interval  it  was  kept 
in  a  box  set  with  its  open  side  upon  the  ground  and  made  firm  by  heavy  stones  laid 
upon  the  top,  ventilated  by  anger  holes.  It  was  fed  upon  persimmons  mainly,  but 
with  addition  of  bread,  collards,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  gotten  from  the 
negro's  small  garden  that  lay  behind  his  cabin.  It  was  really  surprising  what 
degrees  of  fatness  it  would  take  on  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  killing  was  after  a  way  peculiar  to  that  animal.  In  all  probability  never  since 
Georgia  was  first  occupied  by  white  people  with  slaves  did  an  opossum,  when  killed 
by  a  negro,  meet  death  in  any  other.  For  this  time-honored  custom  ho  felt  respect 
that  would  have  been  sorely  hurt  even  by  suggestion  of  substitution  of  another. 
The  afiection  he  cherished  for  this  dear  object  made  him  scrupulous  that  when  his 
end  was  to  come,  as  it  must  come  inevitably  according  to  the  destiny  of  all  beings, 
sentient  and  not,  it  should  be  decently  in  accord  with  usage  handed  down  from  the 
ancestors  of  both.  And  so  on  a  fair  Sunday  morning,  taking  him  tenderly,  yet  with 
sufficient  firmness  of  grasp  by  the  tail,  he  drew  him  from  his  box  into  the  light  of 
day,  let  him  "go  dead"  for  a  while,  after  his  harmlessly  deceptive  way,  and,  it  may 
be,  addressed  to  him  some  words  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made  him- 
self ready  for  the  winding  up  of  this  his  last  job.  Then,  laying  down  his  ax  with 
the  helve  across  the  victim's  neck  and  placing  his  foot  upon  it  near  the  space  of  con- 
tact, while  he  kept  it  pressed,  with  his  two  hands  he  pulled  his  tail  until  his  neck 
was  broken.  Already  a  pot  of  water  hard  by  had  been  made  hot  for  scalding  the 
hair  from  his  precious  "carcass,"  by  this  time  become,  as  somo  expressed  it,  "as  round 
as  a  butter  ball."    After  he  was  baked  and  set  upon  a  tray,  flanked  satisfactorily  with 
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ftttendaut  good  things,  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which,  using  a 
favored  simile  among  negroes,  it  wonld  "go  down  de  red  lane.'' 

liaccoan  hunting, — Seldom  was  a  young  boy  allowed  to  go  upon  hunt  of  the  raccoon. 
It  is  a  beast  of  considerable  fleetness,  extremely  wily,  and  combative  to  the  last 
degree.  Probably  of  all  animals,  if  not  the  most  canning  in  devices  to  evade  its  pur- 
suers, it  is  the  most  adroit  and  pertinacious  in  fight.  Not  one  hound  in  a  hundred 
could  cope  with  it  in  single  combat  on  land,  and  it  required  three  and  four  to  do  so  in 
water.  A  coon  hunt  of  several  dogs  (and  it  required  a  pack)  gave  chase  often  a  mile 
or  more  before  the  quarry  was  compelled  to  tree,  and  this,  back  and  forth,  winding 
right  and  left  through  the  densest  thickets  that  the  fugitive  knows  best  on  the  mar- 
gin of  tjie  creek.  The  tearing  and  soiling  of  clothes,  inevitable  to  close  following  of 
hounds,  ma<le  parents  put  a  ban  upon  sons  until  they  were  well  on  toward  manhood. 
Even  grown  persons,  on  account  of  the  expense,  seldom  hunted  them  except  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  their  ravages  upon  the  young  corn  ears  in  adjoining  fields,  and 
never  with  intent  to  eat  them.  Occasionally  a  negro,  for  lack  of  opossum,  would 
cook  them  and  try  to  get  as  mach  compensation  as  possible  for  such  lack.  Generally, 
howevei^  after  taking  the  skin  the  rest  was  thrown  away.  Yet  occasionally  a  hunt 
was  indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  throughout,  particularly  at  the  close. 
Very  often  several  trees,  seldom  not  more  than  the  first,  had  to  be  felled.  One  of 
the  animal's  devices  was  to  take  one  tree  in  a  thicket  and,  after  ascending  among  the 
higher  limbs  that  intermingle  with  those  of  other  trees,  pass  stealthily  from  one  to 
another.  In  sach  movements  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  competition  of  the  lower 
animaVs  instincts  with  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Occasionally,  by  no  means  frequently, 
the  quick  ear  of  a  hound  detected  the  trick  when  a  slender  limb  was  bent  by  a  pas- 
sage ;  but  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the  hunter  might  be  able  once  in  a  while  to 
discover  the  object  of  his  pursuit  by  xdacing  himself  in  the  fairest  position  and 
then,  having  the  torch  pat  behind  and  lowered,  peer  up  among  the  branches.  The 
raccoon  was  in  constant  watch  of  its  pursuers,  and  the  glittering  eyes  reflecting  the 
torchlight,  betrayed  its  covert,  ^\llcn  the  tree  fell,  foreseeing  it  must  be  overtaken, 
it  made  haste  for  the  nearest  water,  where  a  fight  took  place  which  really  thrilled 
one  to  witness.  Nothing  could  equal  the  celerity  with  which  one  and  another  of  its 
enemies  were  bitten  and  clawed,  amidst  grow  lings  of  intensest  desperation.  The 
hounds  howled  aloud  with  corresponding  pain  and  anger  from  repeated  inflictions. 
On  fit  opportunity  the  raccoon,  seizing  one  by  the  nose,  dived  beneath  the  stream, 
where  it  could  remain  considerably  longer  than  the  former.  When  it  became  neces- 
sary to  rise,  it  loosed  its  hold  and  reappeared  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  point 
of  descent,  and  its  latest  adversary  had  to  repair  to  the  bank  for  a  moment's  rest. 
From  sheer  exhaustion  of  defending  against  its  numerous  enemies  it  perished  at  last, 
yet  often  with  its  teeth  and  claws  quivering  in  their  flesh. 

Yet,  it  seems  singularly  noteworthy,  as  used  to  be  solemnly  declared  by  negroes, 
whose  observations  of  habits  among  animals  of  the  woods  had  extended  through  long 
periods  and  whose  statements  in  that  regard  were  in  general  entirely  leliable,  that 
in  u  combat  between  a  raccoon  and  an  opossum  the  latter,  if  of  corresponding  age 
and  growth,  invariably  prevails.  And  it  is  thus :  The  opossum,  shrinking  himself 
into  as  small  and  round  a  ball  as  possible,  makes  his  one  bite;  it  may  bo  the  jaw, 
and  it  may  be  the  shoulder,  or  a  hind  leg.  Whatever  it  be  it  is  a  mouthful  on  which 
after  fastening  his  teeth,  jaw  and  all,  he  deliberately  and  with  apparent  entire  res- 
ignation ''goes  dead,"  and  the  assaults  of  his  enemy  of  whatever  numbers  and  vari- 
eties seem  to  have  no  sort  of  Influence  upon  his  corpse.  It  is  as  if  a  choice  morsel 
had  been  locked  within  a  strong  box  whose  owner  had  gone  away  with  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  When  the  raccoon  becomes  abjectly  demoralized  and  by  unmistakable 
signs  shows  that  he  is  more  than  fully  satisfied  the  dead  comes  back  to  life,  opens 
his  jaws,  and  the  other  makes  off  without  unnecessary  delay. 

This  exigency  is  far  worse  when  the  raccoon  is  caught  in  part  by  a  trap.  If  it  be 
in  a  portion  of  bin  body  not  vital  and  to  which  he  can  apply  his  teeth,  with  these  he 
eata  tho  rest  of  himself  loose  and  leaves  the  other  part  to  tell  its  own  tale  alone. 
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Plantation  Fourth  of  July. — Among  the  yearly  holidays  anticipated  most  eagerly 
by  children  was  the  plantation  Fourth  of  July. 

Independence  Day,  as  many  used  to  style  it,  always  had  its  several  commemora- 
tions. The  principal  one  was  held  on  the  day  itself  in  the  villages,  or,  in  districts 
too  remote  from  those,  in  the  meetiug-house  grove  or  near  a  cross-roads  store.  In  the 
latter  case  an  orator  and  a  reader  came  from  town,  all  surviving  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers were  carried  and  sat  in  chairs  in  front  of  the  audience  and  with  women  divided 
the  eloquent  praises  of  the  peroration.  Afterwards  came  the  barbecue,  for  whose 
enjoyment  juicy  exhalations  from  pits  wherein  the  "  carcasses  ^'  were  uearing  a  proper 
finish  for  some  time  before  made  all  mouths  ready. 

The  other  came  on  later,  usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  Saturday  of  the  month. 
This  was  the  negroes'  "Fourth of  July."  By  this  time  the  small  grain  had  been 
harvested,  cotton  and  com  received  their  third  and  last  plowing,  and  the  crop  wag 
pronounced  to  bo  "laid  by  "  during  the  four  weeks  before  the  ripening. 

On  this  occasion  things  were  put  on  early  and  kept  on  late.  Pigs  and  lambs,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  in  the  family,  were  barbecued,  supplemented  by  fowls  and  vege- 
tables, cakes,  conserves,  and  other  good  things.  Yet  the  scene  most  interesting  to 
children  was  the  cider  beating.  Apples  brought  in  carts  from  the  orchard  were 
emptied  into  a  long  trough  made  of  a  poplar  log,  where  they  were  beaten  by  men 
with  pestles.  A  rude  press  was  built  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  trees  in  the  grove, 
and  on  a  layer  of  oat  straw  the  pulp  gathered  in  buckets  was  emptied,  the  long  beam 
attached  to  the  screw  that  prevssed  being  drawn  around  by  a  horse  or  mule.  The  fun 
to  children  was  in  being  allowed  with  long  oat  straws  to  suck  the  new  cider  from  the 
trough.  The  dinner  table  was  set  in  the  grove.  After  the  whites  were  served,  the 
negroes  sat  down  on  their  chairs  and  benches,  when  all,  men,  women,  and  children, 
did  the  best  they  knew  how  with  the  viands  before  them.  When  all  could  do  no 
more  on  that  line,  the  old  foreman,  called  upon  for  a  speech  and  unanimously  denied 
being  excused,  said  his  say,  and  was  followed  by  others  among  the  men,  who  talked 
their  talks,  and  by  the  half-grown  boys  and  girls,  who  sang  their  songs.  After  dinner 
the  aged  and  other  adults  sat  around  upder  the  trees  and  looked  on  as  the  young, 
white  and  black,  disported  over  the  grove.  Except  Christmas  and  Christmas  week, 
this  was  the  whitest  of  all  days  in  the  year.  It  mattered  not  what  had  been  the 
favorablenesH  of  the  seasons  and  the  general  prospect  of  crops,  on  this  day  conditions, 
whether  promising  or  otherwise,  were  put  out  of  mind.  Everybody  was  conscions 
that  he  had  done  his  part  faithfully,  and  knew  that  the  same  was  felt  by  everybody 
else,  so  all  gave  themselves  to  enjoyment,  willing  to  leave  the  future  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Creator.  With  apparent  reluctance  the  sun  went  down  at  last  too  soon.  Yet 
often  the  moon  at  or  not  far  from  its  full,  or  the  heavens  lit  by  starlight  allowed  the 
children  to  continue  their  sports  till  near  the  hour  of  9,  at  which  all  must  retire  to 
their  beds. 

SWIMMING. 

No  school  was  very  far  from  some  sort  of  swimming  hole.  At  a  proper  distance 
from  the  spring  the  boys  made  a  dam  in  the  spring  branch,  whither  they  very  often 
resort<«d.  On  Saturdays  in  time  of  summer  they  went  to  the  nearest  mill  pond.  By 
the  time  one  was  10  or  11  he  swam  as  easily  as  the  best.  It  is  probable  that  not 
one  in  a  thousand  grew  to  manhood  without  learning  this  delightful  art.  Any- 
one felt  ashamed  when  another  said  of  him  about  this:  "lie  can't  do  anything;  he 
can't  even  swim."  It  was  remarkable  what  often  could  be  done  in  diving,  by  long 
practice.  Occasionally  a  boy  remained  under  water  so  long  that  a  stranger  looking 
on  might  begin  to  apprehend  that  a  serious  accident  had  occurred,  when,  rising  far 
beyond  the  place  of  immersion,  his  hearty  exhalation  gave  assurance  that  all  was 
right  with  him.  Contests  of  endurance  were  very  frequent.  If  the  bathing  hole 
was  small  the  divers,  one  at  a  time,  standing  each  with  his  back  to  the  water,  waited 
till  a  stone  suitable  in  size  was  thrown  in,  and  the  bubbling  that  might  tend  to  betray 
the  spot  at  which  it  had  entered  subsided.    Then,  plunging  in  headforemost,  they 
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mado  search  for  it.  If  it  was  rather  easily  found  a  smaller  was  snbstitnted.  Not 
Tery  many  habitually  engaged  in  a  contest  that  necessarily  imparted  such  discom- 
fort. Besides^  many  carried  oft-roi)eated  orders  from  home  against  a  practice  so 
hazardous,  on  pain,  in  case  of  violation,  of  losing  permission  to  go  into  the  water 

at  all. 

Another  thing  of  a  very  decidedly  unpleasant  character,  often  resulting  from,  too 
long  indulgence  in  the  sport  when  the  swimming  pool  was  not  entirely  within  the 
Bhad<'  of  trees,  was  burning  the  skin  of  arms  and  shoulders  by  the  double  action  of 
the  sun's  heat  directly  and  through  reflection  of  the  water.  The  luxury  of  the  sport 
was  KG  delightful,  especially  in  a  mill  pond  which  could  not  very  often  be  reached, 
that  sometimes  boys  lingered  too  long  in  braving  this  danger.  As  long  as  they  were 
in  the  water  no  sort  of  indication  of  what  was  insidiously  coming  was  given.  Only 
a  partial  foretaste  was  given  when  they  were  drying  themselves  on  the  bank.  But 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  homo  never  a  boy  so  beset  who  did  not  sorely  repent 
that  he  had  gone  away  from  homo  on  that  day,  or  that  ho  had  not  gone  in  a  direc. 
tion  loading  farther  and  farther  from  that  mill  x)ond.  As  soon  as  such  an  one  got 
within  50  yards  of  the  house,  his  mother,  if  happening  to  look  that  way,  discovered 
in  his  red-red  face  what  was  the  matter,  and  at  once  began  to  make  ready  for  prompt 
dealing  with  tho  case.  Sometimes,  if  it  had  been  possible,  he  would  have  liked  to 
conceal  his  x>redicament,  enduring  tho  pain,  whoso  stinging  severity  none  bnt  the 
experienced  can  understand.  Yet  he  would  have  sorely  preferred  this  to  the  medical 
treatment.     This  was  always  as  follows: 

On  a  bed,  more  frequently  for  greater  convenience  on  a  pallet  spread  upon  the 
floor,  the  sufferer,  after  removal  of  his  shirt,  was  laid  flat  on  his  front,  his  arms 
extended.  Then  at  brief  intervals  during  several  hours  the  burnt  surface  was 
mopped  with  a  gooso  feather  dipped  in  a  bowl  of  cream.  Tho  position,  the  silent, 
relentless  sting,  and,  neither  last  nor  least,  tho  descent,  along  with  feather  and  cream, 
of  words  of  a  kind  most  remote  from  such  as  soothes  an  invalid  to  hear,  made  his  con- 
dition seem  of  all  most  uncomfortable.  If  not  audibly,  at  least  inwardly,  he  made, 
if  for  the  third  or  fourtli  time,  tho  resojvo  that  never,  no  never  while  memory 
remained,  would  he  be  caught  again  in  precisely  that  style. 

GAMES. 

When  children  had  arrived  at  tho  age  approximating  maturity,  games  conducted 
with  animation  often  becoming  rather  noisy  and  boisterous  were  dropped,  and  others 
more  quiet  and  subdued  were  substituted.  In  these  both  sexes  joined,  and  behavior 
was  of  a  kind  to  be  expected  of  those  who  began  to  look  forward  to  marriage.  That 
period  in  the  times  now  being  considered  camo  forward  earlier  than  afterwards 
when  travel  increased,  bringing  larger  numbers  into  acquaintance  with  one  another. 
Country  girls  then  often  were  fully  grown  at  15,  sometimes  at  14;  matured  by  the 
latitude,  good  health,  and  abundant  exercise.  Boys  were  men  in  size  generally  at 
18.  At  this  stage  few  parents  were  opposed  to  marriages  when  other  things  seemed 
suited.  Among  the  young,  choice  of  life  partners  was  limited  mainly  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  this  was  seldom  protracted  beyond  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  year,  as  often  as  otherwise  not  beyond  tho  nineteenth.  ^Vllen  a  girl  at  13  or  14 
left  off  her  pantelets  and  let  her  gown  reach  to  her  feet,  the  understanding  among 
boys  was  that  she  would  be  apt  to  understand  what  ho  was  hinting  about  when  the 
theme  was  married  lifo  as  compared  with  single  blessedness.  In  such  discussions 
the  softer  of  course  declared  preference  for  the  latter.  Yet  it  was  not  uninteresting 
to  listen  to  argument  from  her  opponent,  which  being  more  persistent,  strennons, 
eager,  and  in  time  appearing  more  sensible,  she  suffered  herself  to  become  convinced 
by  it.  ^larriago  engagements  were  always  brief,  brought  within  as  near  limits  aa 
the  suitor  by  prayers  and  tears  could  obtain.  If  the  alliance  was  satisfactory  to 
both  families,  they  generally  seconded  his  pleas,  f^or  there  was  no  need  to  inqnire 
about  antecedents  personal  or  social,  nor  about  existing  conditions.    These  were 
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already  known.  Perhaps  never  was  a  rural  community  in  whicli  were  fewer  secrets. 
Whatever  occurred  in  neighborhood  or  domestic  oxislence  became  known  to  cverv- 
body — beginnings  of  courtships,  their  progress,  rivalries,  probable  results,  dates 
of  maids  suffering  themselves  to  be  overtaken,  engagements  when  to  bo  consum- 
mated. Even  rejections,  although  sometimes  (not  always)  endeavoring,  could  not 
hide  themselves;  it  was  too  good  an  item  for  other  enamored  youths  to  let  lie  in 
silence.  Whenever  a  prospective  marriage  was  kept  secret  it  was  because  the  parties 
to  it  knew  of  or  apprehended  family  hostility,  which,  if  it  copld  not  be  overcome, 
wouhl  compel  to  elopement. 

Mention  has  been  made  hereinbefore  of  the  appreciation  of  leisure  among  the  rural 
population  of  this  region,  adalts  as  well  as  youths,  married  persons  and  single. 
Hospitality  was  regarded  even  a  religious  duty,  and  few  were  so  poor  as  not  to  prac- 
tice it  within,  often  much  over  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  A  few  parties  of  pleasure 
among  the  young  were  frequent  at  all  seasons.  When  dancing  fell  under  interdict 
of  the  churches,  resort  was  had  to  plays,  of  which  there  was  quite  a  number,  for 
mere  conversation  could  not  easily  bo  substituted  when  none  had  read  more  than  a  very 
few  books,  which,  however  interesting,  could  not  support  oft-repeated  discussion. 
Well-grown  boys,  well  learned  in  the  history  of  bravo  heroes  described  in  the  half 
dozen  romances  in  vogue,  essayed,  with  various  degrees  of  success  and  occasions  of 
fitness,  to  imitate  their  language,  and  were  laughed  at  by  girls  and  rivals  for  .ipi)ar* 
ent  blunders,  and  so  it  was  that  very  soon  after  meeting  and  exchange  of  usual 
inquiries  and  compliments,  suggestion  of  plays  met  with  favor.  Descriptions  of  a 
few  of  the  most  leading  of  these  are  hereto  subjoined. 

Criticism. — In  this  play  one  of  the  company,  male  or  female,  was  assigned  to  a  chair 
apart  from  the  rest  to  be  criticised.  In  the  beginning,  unless  one  volunteered  or 
assented  to  suggestions  to  become  the  first  subject,  it  was  decided  by  lots.  This 
however,  was  seldom  resorted  to,  as  more  than  one  of  the  youngest  boys  showed  wil- 
lingness to  be  made  thus  conspicuous.  Then  one  of  the  company  went  around  ask- 
ing everyone  what  the  subject  looked  like,  at  the  same  time  kneeling  for  the  answer, 
which  was  whisi)ered  in  the  ear.  After  the  round  was  made,  the  interrogator  stopped 
and,  looking  toward  one  and  another,  reflected  several  momenta  while  fixing  in  rec- 
ollection the  various  criticisms.  If  he  could  not  clearly  recall  every  one,  a  partial 
round  was  made  again.  After  that  he  announced  them  to  the  subject,  who  had  to 
guess  at  the  names  of  his  critics.  If  he  failed  of  all,  ho  had  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  another  ordeal.  If  not,  the  one  first  properly  guessed  took  his  place.  Announce- 
ment of  failure  or  success,  when  occurring  early,  was  not  made  until  a  full  report  was 
rendered,  for  in  this  the  fun  consisted.  As  a  rule  the  critics  liked  to  be  known,  par- 
ticularly when  the  declared  similitude  was  complimentary.  Between  boys  this  was 
never  the  case;  a  boy  subject  never  thought  of  attributing  to  one  of  his  sort  any 
except  ridiculous  comparisons  with  his  inferiors.  There  were  several  that  might  be 
called  stock  phrases  which  were  seldom  omitted,  because  younger  boys  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  them,  such  as  "he  looks  like  a  ram  goat  tied  to  a  shavin,"  a  "sore- 
eyed  kitten  peepin'  out  of  a  pan  of  buttermilk,"  or  "he  would  if  he  could,  and  if  ho 
couldn't  how  would  he!"  Occasionally  a  lover  hinted  his  feelings  to  his  sweetheart 
by  comparing  her  to  the  "Queen  of  Sheby,"  when  the  comparison  was  announced 
exhibiting  such  consciousness  as  would  remove  doubts  of  the  author;  and  it  vexed 
him  when  she,  dishonestly  enough,  guessed  a  small  boy  or  a  rival  whom  he  hoped 
she  did  not  care  for.  Girls'  comparisons,  except  in  cases  of  little  boys,  were  not 
usually  very  complimentary,  nor  did  they  aim  so  much  at  being  funny,  usually 
employing  some  phrase  taken  from  a  book.  If  a  large  boy  got  a  hjgh  compliment  iu 
that  way,  he  would  be  sure  that  it  was  not  sent  by  the  one  he  liked  best,  provided 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  feeling. 

Thimble. — In  this  game,  when  all  except  one  were  seated  about  the  room,  she  (in 
case  of  a  girl)  holding  a  thimble  in  her  closed  hands,  went  around,  and  the  rest, 
with  theirs  opened  only  enough  to  receive  it  if  dropped  within  them,  hoped  each  to 
get  the  compliment.    Their  hands,  whether  successful  or  not,  were  kept  closed  so 
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that  no  intimation  could  be  made  of  the  one  who  held  it.  The  carrier  said  to  oach: 
*'Hold  fast  what  I  give  you.'*  "When  the  round  was  made,  the  giver  demanded  of 
the  rest  Buccessivel}'  to  gne'is  who  was  the  holder.  All  who  missed  had  to  .forfeit 
something;  as  a  fan,  a  pocketkuifo,  a  handkerchief,  or  something  else.  When  these 
forfeits  had  accumulated  to  a  considerable  number  they  were  redeemed  iu  this  -wise: 
By  a  table  on  which  they  had  bocu  laid,  one  who  was  more  often  than  otherwise  a 
boy,  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  its  side.  Then  a  girl  standing  behind  held  above  his 
head  so  that  he  couhl  not  perceive  it,  one  forfeit  at  a  time,  beginning  with  the 
words:  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs  over  your  head:  What  shall  the  owner  do  to  redeem 
it?  "  The  boy  inquired :  *•  Is  it  fine  or  superfine  ?"  meaning  is  the  property  that  of  a 
boy  or  of  a  girl.  The  cost  of  redemption  depended  upon  the  humor  of  the  seller  and 
the  character  of  the  owner.  Many  a  ridiculous  thing  was  enjoined  to  boys,  as  to 
'*cut  the  pigeon  wing*' — that  is,  juuij)  up  and  crack  his  heels  together  tbree  times 
before  returning  to  the  floor;  "  to  put  his  face  iu  such  a  shape  as  would  hide  as  much 
of  its  ugliness  as  possible;"  to  '*  go  to  Miss  Betty  Perkins  and  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
telling  a  lie  on  her;**  to  ai)ologize  to  Miss  Nancy  Crother  for  saying  she  wasn't  nigh 
as  pretty  as  she  thought  she  was;**  or  "to  bow  to  the  j^rettiest,  kneel  to  the  wittiest, 
and  kiss  the  one  he  loves  best.*'  The  last  was  sometimes  a  little  embarrassing,  as  the 
debtor  might  not  like  to  make  public  his  sentiments,  and  if  ho  chose,  managed  to 
conceal  them  bj'  approaching  indifferently  the  two  who  sat  nearest  for  the  honors. 
Then  it  was  tantalizing,  and  so  meant  to  be  when  imjiosed,  as  being  sure  that  neither 
his  sweetheart  nor  any  other  near  her  age  would  allow  him  to  make  payment  in  thai 
wine,  and  so  ho  took  his  kiss  from  one  of  the  little  girls.  Yet,  not  always,  unless  he 
was  near  grown  and  was  somewhat  of  a  favorite  among  the  younger  sort.  A  half- 
grown  boy's  advances  were  not  seldom  met  with  the  turnin^^  her  lips  away  or  cover- 
ing tliem  with  her  hands  by  the  child  ho  thus  proposed  to  assault;  or  she  might  be, 
if  only  10  or  11,  big  enough  to  wish  it  understood  that  her  kisses,  considering  it 
time  to  dispense  with  mere  make-believes,  had  decided  to  reserve  themselves  for 
more  becoming  bestowal.  Hearty  laughs  followed  such  discomfiture.  It  was  also 
very  funny  and  very  nice,  when  a  little  girl,  after  suffering  herself  kissed  by  one 
she  liked  well,  ran  to  the  one  whom  she  knew  or  suspected  he  loved  best,  and  tnrned 
over  to  her  what  she  had  received,  or  she  might  bestow  it  mischieviously  upon  one 
who  was  not  so  known  or  suspected.  There  might  be  blushes  of  more  than  one  sort, 
but  the  fun  was  cordial  and  loud  enough  to  overcome  all.  When  such  a  sequence  of 
punishment  was  imposed  ifjion  a  girl,  the  only  hope  of  a  boy  to  get  a  kiss  was  on  his 
smallness  and  generally  known  good  behavior,  particularly  his  deportment  toward 
girls  in  general. 

This  was  one  of  the  favorites  among  both  sexes,  especially  those  approaching 
maturity.  It  became  so  because  of  its  freedom  from  boistorousness,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  afforded  for  wit  and  humor,  not  counting  out  those  for  delicate  hinting^ 
of  seiious  intents  and  ho])es  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  indulged  ideas  of  turn- 
ing from  childish  things,  and  passing  to  housekeeping. 

King  and  Que^m. — This  was  not  often  playt'd  and  never  in  its  entirety  by  both  sexes 
together.  Two  chairs  were  placed  near  one  of  the  walls  at  a  distance  of  the  breadth 
of  another  between  them.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  sheet  or  counterpane,  and 
the  king  and  the  queen  occupied  the  chairs,  arranging  the  covering  so  as  to  make 
believe  there  was  a  seat  botwei»n  them.  Attendants  were  on  han<l  to  introduce 
strangers  and  subjects  expressing  a  wish  to  be  made  known  to  their  majesties,  who, 
on  a  holiday  occasion,  graciously  condescended  to  give  temporary  occupancy  of  the 
seat  between  them.  Upon  introduction  and  invitation,  the  one  presented,  with 
humble  thankfulness,  turned  and  seated  himself.  At  that  instant  the  sovereigns 
rose  simultaneously  and  the  guest  fell  to  the  floor.  The  play  was  indulged  only  when 
a  boy  i)resent  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  trick,  or  so  pretended  in  order 
that  be  might  be  the  principal  figure  in  the  denouement. 

It  is  probable  that  the  play  thus  rendered  was  of  recent  origin,  differing  widely 
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from  another  of  the  same  name  recorded  in  English  books,  which  was  as  followsi 
taken  from  Mrs.  Valentine's  work : 

"The  company  sit  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  There  mnst  be  an  even  number, 
as  6,  8, 10,  or  12.  One  row  personates  a  range  of  gentlemen  with  a  king  sitting  at  the 
end.  The  opposite  row  is  to  consist  of  ladies,  she  at  the  end  being  qaecn.  The  king 
numbers  all  the  gentlemen  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  they  remember  their  number.  The  queen 
numbers  the  ladies,  but  all  their  numbers  must  be  different  from  those  of  the  gen- 
tlemen; for  instance,  if  the  gentlemen  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the  ladies  mnst  be  6,  7, 8, 9, 10. 
When  all  is  arranged,  the  king  and  queen  each  call  out  a  number.  If  the  king  calls 
No.  2,  he  who  bears  that  title  must  start  up  and  run  all  around  the  company.  The 
queen  must  at  the  same  time  call  out  one  of  her  ladies,  for  instance,  No.  8,  and  the 
lady  must  pursue  the  gentleman  all  around.  If  she  catches  him  before  he  gets  to 
the  king  he  pays  a  forfeit.  They  then  resume  their  seats,  and  it  is  the  queen's  turn 
to  call  first.  She  may  call  No.  10  and  the  king  No.  4.  The  gentleman  now  pursues 
the  lady,  and  if  he  catches  her  before  she  gets  to  the  queen  she  pays  a  forfeit.  Some- 
times in  this  play  all  the  odd  numbers,  1, 3, 5, 7,  are  allotted  to  the  gentlemen  and  the 
even  numbers,  2,  4,  6, 8,  are  given  to  the  ladies." 

Consequences. — Not  often  others  than  grown  or  nearly  grown  persons,  male  aiid 
female,  together  played  at  this. 

A  leaf  of  foolscap  paper  was  cut  lengthwise  about  5  or  6  inches  in  width  so  as  to 
be  easily  folded.  The  first  one  to  whom  it  was  handed  wrote,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  other,  the  name  of  a  gentleman.  Carefully  folding  underneath,  it  was 
then  passed  to  the  second,  who  wrote  the  name  of  a  lady.  After  like  disposal,  the 
others,  one  by  one,  wrote  brief  sentences  concerning  relative  situations  and  talks 
between  the  parties.  The  first,  usually,  was  telling  where  they  first  met,  followed  by 
what  he  said  to  her,  what  she  said  to  him,  what  the  world  said  about  thom,  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  who  told  the  consequences.  This  was  quite  a  popular  play.  Incon- 
gruities, mostly  absurd  as  possible,  running  through  the  history  were  often  very 
humorous.     Say  the  page  ran  thus : 

James  Reeder. 

Susan  Reynolds. 

They  met  in  a  brier  patch. 

He  said  "  Did  you  all  have  waffles  for  breakfast?" 

'*I'll  think  of  your  proposal,  and  answer  definitely  later." 

*^It's  some  cooler  than  it  wjis  yesterday." 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken." 

"You  are  handsomer  than  I  was  told." 

"  How  this  world  is  given  to  lying!" 

"The  world  said,  'She  might  do  well,  and  then  again  she  mightn't.'" 

Consequences:  "A  great  deal  of  talk,  but  no  cider." 

Fishing. — In  this  play  one,  say  a  girl,  stood  in  the  floor  holding  a  handkerchief  by 
a  corner,  and  bobbed  it  up  and  down  as  a  fisherman  does  with  hook  and  line.  The 
others,  fishes  for  the  time  being,  went  up  and  timidly  touched  the  lower  comer 
between  thumb  and  finger.  If  he  were  not  the  one  for  whom  she  was  specially 
angling,  she  jerked  it  away,  and  his  disappointment,  real  or  feigned,  always  begat 
merriment.  When  the  favored  boy  bit  she  let  the  handkerchief  fall  into  his  hands 
and,  if  he  were  not  too  big,  gave  him  a  kiss.  Then  he  whispered  in  her  ear  the 
name  of  the  fish  he  would  select.  This  afforded  much  fun  for  the  girls  and  little 
boys,  the  latter  especially,  because  of  the  kisses  they  got  from  the  grown  girls, 
whom  they  would  have  preferred  to  girls  of  their  own  age,  even  if  these  had  con- 
sented. What  fun  to  the  largo  boys  was  the  witness  of  others'  disappointment  at 
denials.  In  this  all  the  girls,  big  and  little,  heartily  participated,  as  well  as  the 
teasing  of  the  big  by  the  little  boys  with  words  pretendingly  compassionate,  as  that 
if  they  only  knew  or  even  dreamed  of  what  they  had  missed  they  would  look  even 
more  sorrowful  than  they  looked  already.    A  play  so  near  being  one-sided  the  large 
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boys  ero  long  urged  io  bo  changed  to  another  that  was  more  general  in  dispensing 
enjoyment. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  princiijal  games  or,  as  they  were  almost  always 
called,  *' plays*'  that  obtained  among  the  youth  of  the  simple  people.  Those  of 
higher-sounding  names,  such  as  *'The  bells  of  London/'  "The  Prussian  exercise," 
'*  Dressing  the  lady,"  "The  throne  of  compliments,"  and  their  likes  in  tho  old  conntry 
were  unknown  to  them;  nor  were  such  as  dominoes,  games  with  historical  carda, 
educational  toys,  croquet,  calisthenics,  charades,  enigmas,  rebuses.  The  pleasure 
gotten  from  those  in  their  circle  was  abundantly  sufficient.  Set  evening  parties 
were  not  very  frequent,  because  of  tho  inconvenience  of  carrying  and  fetching  the 
guests  at  night  and  the  necessary  lateness  of  the  hours  of  retirement  of  these  and 
tho  families  at  home.  Yet  when  come  to  marriageable  age  they  were  frequent  enough. 
Tho  hour  of  assembling  was  "candle  light,"  and  tbcy  seldom  lasted  as  long  as  10 
o'clock,  an  hour  later  than  usual  bedtime.  In  tho  frequent  dinings,  or  rather 
"ei^ending-tlie-days,"  children  had  otlier  lesser  reunions.  Added  to  this  they  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  "go  home"  with  one  another  for  a  night  during  the  perio<lof 
school  time. 

Singing  BchooU. — A  much-favored  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  youths  of  both  sexes 
was  i\t  singing  schools. 

Instrumental  music  during  this  period  may  as  well  be  said  to  have  been  nono  or 
thereabout.  It  was  before  the  time  of  the  piano.  Both  tho  ruling  religious  denom- 
inations, in  their  proscription  of  the  dance,  virtually  included  the  fiddle,  its  chief 
inspirer  and  indispensable  concomitant.  Now  and  then  one  got  him  a  flute,  but  the 
emotion  i>roduced  by  tho  flute  xdayed  by  itself  without  other  accompaniment,  even 
when  at  its  best,  is  rather  negative,  of  a  kind  that  suggests,  oven  appears  to  yearn  for 
something  better.  Of  course  it  did  never  come  to  its  best  in  such  a  society,  or  any- 
where  within  the  neighborhood  of  it.  The  face  of  a  flutist  and  the  attitude  of  his 
upper  limbs  at  first  view  seem  rather  pathetic,  from  the  sad  drooping  of  the  former 
and  tho  apparent  beseeching  of  tho  latter.  These,  when  the  sounds  produced  by  them 
arc  common  and  less  than  common,  might  excite  compassion  except  from  the  fact 
that  seuj-o  of  the  ridiculous  gets  in  before  it  and  keeps  it  out.  Many  a  man  and  many 
a  woman,  good  and  pious  as  any,  regretted  that  their  church  discipline  imposed 
silent-e  upon  the  fiddle,  yet  they  honorably  held  to  observance  of  the  precept  to 
abstain  from  anything  likely  or  decided  to  be  likely  to  cause  others  to  offend.  And 
so  that  rural  i)eoplo  could  not  but  content  themselves  with  such  music  as  was  poured 
from  their  own  and  other  singers'  throats,  and  a  heartier  and  more  spirit  comforting 
has  seldom  been  heard  in  castle  or  palace  than  in  country  meetinghouse  and  cot- 
tage. In  earliest  yejirs  children  learned  from  their  mothers  hymns  and  ballad  songs, 
which  were  sung  often  with  marvelous  melodiousness. 

Singing  schools  became  notable  institutions,  being  greater  favorites  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  culture  in  the  community.  Often,  however,  young  persons, 
male  and  female,  of  tho  better  sort,  attended  but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  a  morning 
or  afternoon's  recreation  and  willingness  to  help  tho  teacher  in  eking  out  his  preca- 
rious livelihood.  The  singing-school  teacher,  like  tho  old-field  schoolmaster,  was 
unique,  unpractical,  and  generally  unfit  for  other  employment.  He  made  up  his 
classes  in  communities  extending  over  porhax)s  two  or  three  counties,  giving  weekly 
or  si'uiiweekly  lessons,  twenty-four  in  number,  at  a  dollar  for  each  pupil.  These 
were  usually  at  tho  church  or  the  schoolhouse.  The  pupils,  of  whatever  ages  and 
numbers,  were  all  put  into  one  class  and  drilled  in  what  most  of  them  already  knew, 
the  hymns  contained  in  tho  hymn  books.  It  was  of  some  advantage,  of  course,  to 
get  tho  rudiments  of  singing  by  the  four  notes  then  used — mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  and  to  haTO 
the  voice  strengthened  by  singing  in  chorus;  and  these  were  about  all.  Trifling  aa 
the  tuition  fee  was,  it  paid  reasonably  well  for  tho  average  education  gotten  by  it. 

It  was  amusing  to  note  the  exalted  ideas  held  by  the  teacher  of  the  greatness  of 
his  art,  evinced  by  the  solemn  circumstantiality  of  his  aunouncementa  and  direc- 
tions as,  with  both  hands  high  lifted,  working  up  aud  down,  he  walked  or  rather 
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marched  alternately  before  his  throe  sections,  treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  Intliointerv.ils, 
after  mopping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  with  ever-smiling  countenance,  ho  com- 
mented upon  the  last  performance,  expressing  delight  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
everybody  was  improving.  There  were  always  one  or  two  who  had  no  more  of  voice 
or  oar  for  music  than  a  calf  or  a  handsaw.  It  might  be  a  boy  of  14  with  what  they 
called  his  ^'goslin  squeal'*  on  him,  or  one  bom  without  an  atom  of  music  in  his  soul. 
Yet  it  would  not  have  suited  in  any  sort  of  wise  to  scold  or  severely  criticise.  He 
might  get  a  friendly  request  to  try  to  ''pearten  up'^  a  little  on  his  A's  or  his  D's,  so 
ho  could  be  ''  unanimous "  with  the  rest  on  the  last  note.  Ludicrous  to  the  last 
degree  were  the  efforts  of  such  a  singer,  mostly  serious  yet  occasionally  out  of  i>ure 
desperate  fun,  to  make  satisfactory  compliance  with  this  request.  At  such  times,  of 
those  who  understood  their  business  some  would  frown  and  stick  their  fingers  in 
their  cars,  or  pause  for  a  few  shakes  of  irrepressible  silent  laughter  with  handker- 
chiefs stuffed  into  their  throats,  but  afterwards,  intent  upon  decorum,  make  up  by 
yet  higher  and  more  gushing  strains. 

Not  every  teacher  was  himself  possessed  of  voice  suited  to  good  singing.  Educated 
musicians  recognize  of  course  that  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to  competent  teaching. 
Yet  on  one  occasion  it  served  the  purpose  of  a  plea  to  an  action  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  State.  This  case  used  to  be  rehearsed  with  much  humor  many  years  ago  in  a 
company  of  gentlemen  by  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  late  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court. 

It  was  thus:  An  old  gentleman,  close,  yet  meaning  to  be  honest  in  all  his  ways  of 
saving  and  increasing  his  very  moderate  estate,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  will 
and  judgment,  by  three  of  his  children,  to  let  them  enter  a  singing  school.  They  were 
supported  by  their  mother,  a  faithful  church  member,  who  took  it  much  to  heart  that 
not  even  a  simple  hymn  could  be  decently  sung  by  a  single  member  of  the  family. 
The  father  maintained  that  singing  was  not  in  the  family  at  the  start,  and  in  his 
opinion  if  it  wasn't  in  them  then  it  could  never  get  there  afterwards.  But  he  was  pre- 
vail(Ml  upon,  and  the  chihlren  i)unctually  attended  every  lesson,  from  beginning  to  cud 
of  the  term,  when,  as  the  father  contended,  and  the  poor  mother  had  to  admit,  that, 
if  anything,  singing  was  farther  off  from  that  family  than  ever  before,  and  ho.Oatly 
refused  to  pay  the  teacher's  bill  of  $3.  To  the  latter's  threats  to  sue,  he  answered 
that  he  might  sue  and  welcome,  just  as  soon  as  it  suited  him.  Action  was  speedily 
brought  in  the  court  of  the  district  justice  of  the  peace.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that 
not  more  of  the  rulings  of  those  old-timo  judicial  magistrates  were  handed  down. 
Their  jurisdiction  on  money  claims  extended  to  §30,  and  issues  of  fact  were  decided 
by  a  jury  of  five.  The  office,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  sought  by 
none  except  from  that  sort  who  were  unfit  for  any  other  calling,  and  whose  love  of 
notoriety  was  quite  above  their  learning  and  capacity.  It  was  often  amusing  to  see 
what  turn  the  judicial  mind  sometimes  felt  itself  called  on  to  take.  In  this  particular 
case  the  defendant  was  aided  by  a  young  man  who  at  odd  times  was  reading  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  with  some  hope  of  being  a  lawyer.  Such  men,  or  any  others, 
could  practice  in  justices' courts  without  license.  This  one  put  in  a  plea  of  ''failure  of 
consideration,"  in  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  plaintiff  were  wholly  without 
value  to  the  defendant,  and  because  the  said  plaintiff  did  not  do  and  was  not  com- 
petent to  do  himself  what  he  undertook  and  promised  to  teach  others  to  do;  that  he 
did  not  teach  defendant's  children  to  sing,  and  could  not  do  so  because  he  knew  not 
how  to  sing  himself. 

The  plaintiff  proved  his  case  by  several  witnesses  and  submitted  to  the  court. 
Defendant's  counsel,  in  his  opening  speech,  announced  that  maxim  in  the  law  requir- 
ing that  in  all  i^ues  of  fact  the  very  best  evidence  possible  to  be  obtained  should 
bo  adduced.  His  honor  was  assured  that  that  long-established  dictnm  was  well 
known  to  all  courts,  including  the  honorable  court  before  which  he  now  stood. 
Then  in  proof,  in  best  proof,  of  the  justice  of  the  defendant's  plea,  counsel  would 
respectfully  claim  that  the  plaintiff  be  required  by  the  honorable  court  to  sing,  if 
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he  could,  any  Bong  that  he  might  choose  to  undertake.  The  plaintiff  seemed  appalled 
and  disgusted,  and  the  hystanders  looked  at  one  another,  silently  asking  if  such  as 
that  was  so  or  not  so.  After  revolving  the  subject  for  a  few  minutes  with  solemnest, 
severest  scrutiny,  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  rise  and  do  his  best.  In  vain  he  pleaded 
to  be  excused,  on  one  and  another  ground — absence  of  all  expectation,  incipience  of 
cohl,  matter  of  his  singing  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  case,  etc.  Yet  not  daring  to 
disobey  the  order,  ho  lifted  up  what  voice  he  had  and  began.  Before  he  had  gotten 
through  the  first  stanza  the  court,  putting  one  hand  upon  his  ear,  and  with  the  other 
taking  up  his  pen  for  the  entry  on  his  docket,  said  mournfully  yet  firmly : 

"That'll  do.  For  the  good  Lord's  sake,  that'll  do!  The  plaintiff  has  proved  the 
case  against  his  own  self,  and  he  is  onsuited." 

SUNDAY   MEETING   DAYS. 

The  longer  a  man  rellccts  upon  it  the  more  just  and  reasonable  seems  the  remark 
of  a  great  divine  (Dr.  Chalmers,  if  rightly  remembered),  that  the  vices  springing 
out  of  a  single  campaign  of  a  great  army  are  more  numerous  than  those  from  all 
other  sources  during  a  whole  generation.  In  the  beginning  of  war  prayerful  per- 
sons, in(duding  many  who  are  not  so,  become  more  instant  and  earnest  in  invocations 
to  the  Deity  to  forefend  or  to  shorten  and  mitigate  apprehended  disasters.  As  tlie 
struggle  goes  on  and  becouies  intensified  with  suffering  of  various  sorts,  those  least 
steadfast  begin  to  suspect  that  Heaven  either  hears  not  or  regards  not  their  beseech- 
iugs;  and  so  the  temptation  is  either  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  Almighty  Power 
that  takes  cognizance  of  human  affairs,  or  to  regard  it  as  hostile  or  at  least  indiffer- 
ent. And  so  in  time,  growing  desperate,  they  become  prone  to  indulgence  of  natural 
evil  proclivities.  Such  is  the  case  after  long-continued  devouring  pestilences. 
AVituess  the  plague  in  Florence  in  the  period  from  1328  out  of  whose  desolation 
Boccaccio  iiicked  materials  for  the  Decamerone.  The  war  of  Independence  ended  in 
tho  attainment  of  that  for  which  it  was  waged,  but  it  led  to  much  license  in  moral 
conduct  and  indiflerenco  to  religious  obligations  thronghout  the  whole  country. 
The  duello  for  a  time  was  frequent,  as  well  on  Boston  Common  as  at  Bladensborg 
and  grounds  farther  South.  Trust  in  an  Almighty  Being  and  Ite  merciful  heed  to 
continued  humble  supplication  yet  remained  among  women,  but  men  in  general  in 
this  region,  so  distant  from  enlightened  centers,  were  sadly  indifferent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religious  opinions  and  practices.  In  this  state  of  things  rose  a  set  of  young 
men,  sons  of  devout  women,  whoso  mission,  despite  some  extravagances  natural  to 
existing  conditions,  wrought  speedy  salutary  changes. 

One  thing  that  made  the  endeavors  of  those  uncultured  clergymen  more  efiScacious 
was  the  partisan  zeal  with  which  they  combated  in  support  of  their  several  forms 
of  religions  faith  and  dogma.     In  the  absence  of  those  of  the  Church  of  England, » 

>  Hostility  to  tbo  British  Goyernment  naturally  involved  the  like  to  the  EBlablished  Church.  Of 
the  few  clergymen  within  the  Province,  supported  08  they  hod  been  by  the  Society  for  Propagating 
tho  Gospol  iu  Forigu  Parta,  some  withdrew.  la  the  convention  of  February,  1777,  wherein  the  Aral 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  ratified,  one  of  the  articles  made  clcrj^ymon  ineligible  to  the 
legislature,  another  change<l  the  names  of  the  old  parishes.  The  following  la  taken  f^m  Stevena's 
HiHtory  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  299:  "  The  old  parish  of  Christ  Church,  in  which  waa  Savannah,  and  a 
part  of  the  jtarish  of  St.  Philip  were  set  off  as  a  now  county  and  called  Chatham,  in  honor  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  the  venerable  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  parishes  of  St.  David  and  St.  Patrick  were  created  into  one 
county  and  called  Glynn,  after  the  eminent  counselor  of  that  name.  The  parishes  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  upper  part  of  St.  Pliilip  were  to  bo  known  by  the  name  of  Effingham,  after  Lord  Eftingham, 
who  had  refused  to  omployliLs  sword  against  the  Americans,  and  resigned  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twenty- 
second  liCginieut  rather  than  serve  with  it  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  To  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in 
which  Augusta  was  situated,  was  given  the  name  ot  Ilichmond,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  had  boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  America  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  pariah  of  St.  George 
was  named  Burke,  after  that  great  commoner  and  wise  atatesman.  The  parishes  of  St.  John,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  James  wore  to  form  one  county,  under  tbo  name  of  Liberty,  a  distinction  awarded  to 
the  parish  of  St.  John  for  its  early  and  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  parishes 
of  St,  Thomas  and  St.  Mary  were  to  constitute  another  county,  by  the  name  of  Camden,  after  the 
distinguisheil  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  firm  friend  of  America. 
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Baptists  and  Methodists  strenuously  sought  to  estahlish  each  their  own,  the  former 
wholly  independent  of  the  mother  church,  the  other  at  first  claiming  to  he  a  society 
■within  its  fold  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  fervent  devoutness 
than  that  which  had  seemed  to  hecome  hahitual  not  only  among  the  laity  hut  the 
priesthood.  The  Methodists  at  that  time,  following  the  example  and  the  words  of 
Wesley,  claimed  to  he  not  a  church,  hut  a  society  in  the  old  church.  The  disputa- 
tions hetween  the  two  denominations  were  often  quite  acrimonious ;  occasionally, 
when  conducted  hy  men  of  unusually  limited  education  and  understanding,  quite 
ridiculous.  Yet  among  the  leaders  were  a  few  men  of  large  ahilities,  as  Lovick  Pierce, 
Hope  Hull,  and  Bishop  Andrew  of  the  Methodists,  and  Jesse  Mercer  and  the  Mar- 
shalls  among  the  Baptists.  In  these  disputatious,  wherein  examples  of  pious  living 
were  necessary  to  the  most  earnest  and  eloquent  argumentation  each  must  so  ordi- 
nate its  discipline  as  to  advance  its  claim  to  he  fashioned  hy  that  set  up  hy  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord.  They  thus  hecame,  as  it  were,  rivals  in  deuunciating  certain 
hahits  and  customs  which  o€  old  time  were  regarded,  if  not  entirely  innocent,  at 
least  venial.  But  now  such  as  dancing,^  card  playing,  horse  racing,  oven  moderate 
use  of  what  they  called  '^cnss  words*'  were  hranded  as  moral  sins,  whose  last  end 
was  subjection  to  endless  fire  and  brimstone. 

In  none  of  this  warfare  was  a  spirit  of  cant.  Clergymen  of  both  parties  were 
men  who,  of  whatever  degree  of  fitness  for  public  preaching,  led  upright  lives, 
earnestly  desiring  the  weal  of  others  and  honestly  believing  their  teachings  to  bo  in 
accord  with  the  will  and  the  instructions  of  the  Master  whom  they  strove  to  serve 
with  all  their  heart.  From  such  endeavors,  hel])ed  on  by  such  examples,  blessing 
must  always  come.  They  served  at  least  to  moderate  excesses,  and,  what  was  more, 
to  crush  out  the  infidelity  which,  among  other  misfortunes,  the  war  had  produced. 
In  that  later  generation,  if  any  at  all,  might  he  counted  on  oue^s  fingers  the  number 
of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  God  and  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

Public  religious  services  were  held  only  once  a  month,  on  a  stated  Sunday,  prefa- 
tory to  which,  on  the  day  previous,  church  members  were  expected  to  meet  their 
pastor  at  the  church.  After  a  sermon  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  took  a  chair  at 
its  base,  and,  not  as  pastor  but  as  presiding  ofBcer  (styled  moderator)  of  the  monthly 
conference,  called  the  members  to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business.  This  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  hearing  and  settling  of  misunderstandings  hetween  individ- 
uals of  the  congregation,  reception  of  new  members,  examination  of  charges  against 
delinquents,  expulsions  when  found  guilty  of  conduct  unchristian  or  otherwise 
violative  of  denominational  rules.  These  were  Baptists,  who  in  rural  districts  far 
outnumbered  the  Methodists,  although  the  latter  had  corresponding  advantage  in 
villages. 

It  was  curious  the  variety  of  issnes  that  were  discussed  in  this  Saturday  confer- 
euce.  The  denomination  believed  literally  in  the  injunction  against  Christians 
going  to  law  with  one  another  for  the  settlement  of  business  disputes,  and  while 
they  did  not  inquire  oflacially  or  interfere  in  those  in  families,  yet  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  act  upon  them  when  brought  to  their  notice  by  an  individual  party.  Even 
a  husband  or  a  wife  was  liable  to  be  summoned,  )»rovided  (otherwise  not)  they  were 
hoth  church  members.  Every  sex>arate  congregation  was  an  entirely  independent 
body,  and  democratic  in  its  constitution.  The  pastor  had  no  power  except  as  pre- 
siding officer.  Questions  were  decided  by  vote  of  the  male  members,  which  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  admission  of  new  members,  must  he  unanimous.  In  cases 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult  of  settlement,  invitations  were  extended  to  other  con- 
gregations to  send  delegates  to  assist  in  the  discussion,  hut  these  were  advisory 
only  and  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  one  of  the  old  counties  was  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  preliminary  issue  was  whether  a  witness  who  was  not  a  church  member, 
however  credible  and  otherwise  competent,  should  he  allowed  to  testify  for  or  against 
one  who  was.  After  repeated  meetings  of  conference,  some  of  which  were  extended 
to  four  or  five  hours,  and  assisted  hy  delegates  from  sister  churches,  it  was  decided 
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in  the  negative.  Tlic  main  issue  was  lietween  a  mother-in -laxr  and  a  daughter-in-law. 
Anotlicr  was  of  an  old  husband,  for  many  years  a  leading  member,  irho  instituted 
a  charge  of  disobedience  against  his  old  wife  because,  contrary  to  the  express 
injunctions  of  the  Apt^stlc  Paul  u}>on  all  wives,  she  had  flatly  refuses!  at  his  orders 
to  break  away  from  the  home  whereat  they  had  lived  in  reasonable  contentment  for 
fifty  years  and  follow  after  him,  who  had  lately  taken  up  the  resolve  to  move  into 
anotlier  county.  Tlio  issue,  through  management  of  the  most  thoughtful  among 
the  ijiembcrs,  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  trial,  the  complainant  being  dissuatled 
from  his  unreasonable  demands. 

Singular  as  thU  court  was,  sometimes  rather  laughable  for  the  eccentricities  in 
l>oth  trials  and  judgments,  it  settled  many  disputes  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
prolonged  and  ended  in  unhappy  results.  It  served  to  make  parties  to  business 
transactions  more  fair  and  circumspect,  and  it  further  served  to  render  less  wide 
open  (occasionally  to  shut)  the  months  of  the  gossip  and  the  busybody.  Yonng 
members,  who  were  in  attendance  because,  rather  thanrfor  better  reasons,  they  were 
oblige<l  to  bo  at  roll  call  or  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  a  month  hence,  used  to  have 
their  patience  sorely  tried  at  what  to  them  seemed  useless  discussions,  which  their 
elders  thought  well  often  to  prolong  until  the  fast-descending  sun  gave  warning  that 
dusk  was  near  at  hand.  Some  of  the  women,  yonng  and  old,  although  without  vote 
orBj)cech  unless  when  called  upon  to  defend  themselves  or  testify  for  others,  rather 
liked  them,  as  it  was  the  only  opportunity  extended  to  them  of  listening  to  speechi- 
fying of  other  sort  than  a  sermon. 

Hut  Sundays!  Few  scenes  were  more  interesting  than  gatherings  on  Sunday 
meetiug  days.  Persons  dwelling  within  a  circle  of  6  and  7  miles*  radius  were  sure 
toatteud  unless  prevented  by  providential  or  other  insurmountable  hindrances — 
men,  women,  children,  nursing  babies,  all.  The  few  who  owned  family  carriages 
put  their  wives  and  youngest  children  in  them ;  the  same  with  gigs  and  other  hnmble 
vehicles  drawn  by  one  horse.  Fathers  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  traveled 
on  horseback.  Those  without  any  of  these  went  on  foot.  But  this  was  almost 
never.  Carriage  horses,  gig  horses,  saddle  horses,  plow  horses,  mares  with  young 
colts,  and  mules  bore  the  throngs  along  the  highways,  whose  clouds  of  red  dust  in 
suunner  time  busied  fans  all  the  day  and  brushes  for  many  minutes  after  the  return 
home.  Almost  none  would  have  Wen  content  to  be  left  out  of  these  monthly  pro- 
cessions. Kven  the  colts  and  mules  exhibited  much  interest,  the  former  in  dashing 
along  in  all  conjunctions  with  the  grown-up  horses,  while  their  dams  kept  up  unre- 
mitting whickeriugs  in  apprehension  of  harm  to  their  reckless  coursings,  and  in 
occasional  answering  to  the  call,  giving  signs  of  wishing  to  take  brief  luncheons, 
and  then,  finding  things  not  ready,  dashing  off  again,  never  with  idea  as  to  whither 
their  legs  would  take  them;  and  the  muloa,  eternally  braying,  their  sorrowful  com- 
plainings sounding  as  if  they  were  inquiring  what  was  the  purpose  of  all  this  ado, 
and  what,  if  anything,  was  to  come  of  it.  It  was  a  sight  to  move  a  good  man*s 
heart  to  see  the  shifts  that  the  humblest  had  to  make  to  avoid  being  cut  out  of  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sweets  of  this,  which,  no  matter  of  what  color  the  others,  was  a  white  day 
in  the  mouth.  Good  women,  of  whatever  degree  of  property,  would  have  felt  keenly 
the  hardship  of  compulsory  detention  at  home  by  young  children  *or  other  hin- 
drances. Often  a  family  of  several  made  the  trip  in  this  wise:  On  the  back  of  a 
mare,  followed  by  her  colt,  rode  the  head  of  the  family ;  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
his  hands  holding  to  the  mane,  rode  the  youngest  but  one;  behind,  on  the  saddle 
blanket,  rodo  the  next  older.  On  another  mare,  accompanied  by  her  offspring,  sat 
the  wife;  alternately  on  her  knee  and  her  arm  was  the  latest  bom,  and  behind  was 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  boy  or  girl,  as  (in  the  language  of  the  law)  the  case  might 
bo.  Bound  to  got  to  meeting  somehow,  they  were  thankful  for  this  in  absence 
of  more  convenient  and  showy  conveyance.  No  housewife  was  without  one  nice 
gow!i  and  fit  accompaniments  for  the  occasion.  Perhaps  a  majority  owned  at  least 
one  black  silk,  whose  service  was  extended  through  many  seasons.     This  "Sunday 
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frock,"  no  sooner  liad  the  wearer  returned  homo,  \ras  removed,  carefully  dusted^ 
scrupulously  folded,  and  tenderly  laid  in  a  chest,  wherein,  from  time  to  time,  wcro 
sprinkled  fresh  layers  of  rose  ]>etals,  leaves  of  apple,  thyme,  and  lavender.  Its 
companions  "wcro  a  glistening  pair  of  prunellas,  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  the  long 
white  omhroidered  cape,  a  tortoise-shell  comh,  elaborately  hemstitched  handker- 
chiefs, starched  petticoats,  "bought"  stockings,  gloves,  and  ribbons.  On  a  shelf, 
high  above,  a  bandbox  held  the  leghorn  bonnet  or  green  calash,  resting  upon  which 
was  a  fan  made  from  a  turkey  tail  or  two  wings  of  the  white  heron.  There  theso 
dwelt  in  silence  until  the  next  meeting  day  in  course. 

Arrived  at  the  meetinghouse,  with  its  oak  grovo  of  several  acres  spotted  with  horse 
blocks  for  convenience  of  feminine  equestrians,  all  alighted,  fastened  their  beasts, 
and  then  in  twos  or  more  made  for  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  By  the  time  of 
returning,  the  preacher  entered  the  house  followed  by  the  others.  On  one  side  of 
tho  long,  broad  middle  aisle,  to  which  two  others  somewhat  narrower  ran  parallel, 
sat  tho  women,  tho  men  on  tho  other.  Very  young  boy  children  were  allowed  to  sit 
with  their  mothers  for  the  sake  of  more  efficient  caro  of  them  when  overtaken  by 
somnolence  during  tho  invariably  long  sermon.  Nursing  children  were  usually  kept 
by  their  nurses  outside  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  but  were  brought  in  without 
hesitation  to  their  mothers  when  in  need  of  nourishment.  The  cry  of  ono  of  them 
in  church  occasioned  no  surprise  and  little  discomfort,  as  it  was  only  a  brief  while 
till  the  mother  rose,  or  the  listening  nurse  came  in  and  took  it  aw^ay. 

The  congregation  diminished  in  devotional  feeling  with  tho  increase  of  distance 
from  tho  pulpit.  If  tho  younger  and  more  volatile  was  a  boy,  tho  more  ho  was  apt 
to  make  for  a  back  seat,  unless  forewarned  against  it  by  parents.  There  they  could 
oglo  their  sweethearts,  take  naps  in  less  notice,  and  in  waking  moments  seek  immor- 
tality, at  least  for  tho  initials  of  their  names,  by  cutting  them  on  tho  benches.  Sing- 
ing was  always  by  tho  congregation,  the  clergyman  lining  the  hymns.  Indistinct- 
ness of  hearing  tho  words  made  little  impediment  to  the  heartiness  with  which  they 
were  sung.  Of  singing  that  inspired  tho  heart,  it  is  not  often  that  ono  wassoundod 
more  genuinely  sweet  and  musical  than  this.  Enjoyment  was  so  heartfelt  that  more 
often  than  otherwise  tho  two  concluding  lines  of  the  last  stanza  were  repeated.  One 
who  has  long  survived  such  scenes  recalls  them  with  much  fondness ;  sights  and 
sounds,  gentle  waving  of  fans  and  handkerchiefs,  humble,  fervent  prayers,  sermons 
long,  yet  burning  with  unction,  songs  in  multitudinous  chorus  of  spirit  and  under- 
standing, among  smells  wafted  from  simply  perfumed  vestments  all  whoso  exquisite 
sweetness,  seemingly  a  part  of  tho  worship  of  the  Almighty,  x)assed  with  his  youth 
to  return  no  more. 

It  is  no  less  than  wonder  to  recall  tho  benign  results  of  theso  meetings  conducted 
by  unlettered  men,  most  of  them  planters.  Some  of  these,  although  not  scholarly, 
were  of  excellent  understanding.  Because  of  this,  and  their  good  reputation  and 
influence,  they  were  chosen  by  their  denominations,  and  the  choice  was  ratified, 
inasmuch  that  almost  always  without  exception  the  leaders  fully  trusted  that  the 
''calls ''  which  they  claimed  to  have  gotten  from  divine  sources  were  sent.  Yet  occa- 
sionally was  a  curious  specimen,  so  much  so  as  left  many  to  suspect  that  those  calls 
to  which  they  responded  so  promptly  were  intended  for  somebody  else.  Those  men 
could  manage  to  string  along  scripture  texts  and  common  platitudes  through  an 
hour,  and  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  then  backdown  with  apparent  regret  that 
their  voices  and  physical  strength  and  the  attention  of  their  hearers  forbade  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  the  heavenly  delightful  theme.  Some  of  such  men,  to  tho  last 
degree  upright  in  character  and  blameless  in  deportment,  wholly  unconscious  of 
their  unfitness  for  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures,  held  on  through  periods  of  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  years,  delivering  abont  the  same  sermon  on  texts  extending  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revelations.  In  those  periods  thousands  on 
thousands  wero  brought  into  tho  Church,  to  live  thereafter  lives  as  free  from  reproach 
as  could  be  found  anywhere.    Every  congregation  of  course  had  its  own  pastor,  who 
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rr.ermllr  Mrrred  a«  mMDj  ^a  fonr.  giving  to  each  one  Sanldaj  mnd  the  foregoing  6ai> 
Qi'laj.  The  pe^nniaiy  c<]nap«zi£at:on  p^id  for  each  M-rrire  wa»  sozprisiiii^Ij'  smalL 
Soic^rtioM*  the  elergrmen  were  possessed  of  more  means,  as  thej  were  more  intelli- 
gf^t  than  their  HockA.  Such  men  expected  little  if  an  j  compensation,  and  no  aaaeae 
ButDt  wAA  had  in  anj  caM: ;  memT^r»  when  contiihating  at  all  doin^  so  according  to 
their  sereral  degrees  of  liherality  and  sense  of  proper  ohligation.  The  lesser  lights 
who  had  CO  stated  eDgagements.  at  iDterrals,  when  the  work  on  their  little  farms 
did  Lot  overpresB,  took  their  ja^les  from  the  plow.  and.  sending  to  the  denominational 
we«:k] y  paper  list^  of  appointments,  were  wont  to  sallr  forth  on  a  fortnight's  mis- 
sionary' t'iur,  taking  in  hesides  meetinghooses  a  few  of  those  of  prominent  brethren 
along  the  way.  Daring  this  jounieVy  in  which  thev  never  would  hriTe  been  allowed 
to  pay  out  a  cent  if  tbey  had  had  one  in  their  pockets  on  learing  home,  small  snms 
at  each  meeting  were  silently  made  up,  garments  newly  made  of  domestic  prodnoe 
and  manufacture^  amounting  to  full  saits,  were  bestowed  by  good  women,  their 
beaiit8  got  shoeing  and  were  well  f *- !  and  cared  for  generally,  and  both  were  happy 
and  tliankful  when,  with  their  several  accretions  of  fat  and  sleek,  they  ^ot  back 
homr-^  again. 

Y«rt,  however  interesting  the^M;  public  exercises  were  to  most  of  the  congregation, 
with  tbe  yoQDger  sort  tbey  did  not  e^^oal  the  scenes  to  take  place  when  they  were 
over  and  the  congregation  dismissed.  It  was  many  minates  l»efore  began  disper- 
sion. Men,  more  especially  women,  who  dwelt  so  far  apart  as  to  meet  only  on 
these  occasions,  lingered  to  shake  bands,  a^k  and  answer  questions  about  family  and 
neigbborborxl  hax»i>^uing8,  exchange  congratulations  of  babies'  looks,  commenda- 
tioiiH  of  their  behavior  during  the  services,  or  excuses  and  apologies  when  it  had  not 
been  of  tbe  best.  Yet  beyond  these  were  the  opportunities,  the  very  best  of  all,  for 
courtships.  Rapid  and  animated  were  the  rivalries  among  young  men  and  boys  to 
become  escorts  of  girls  on  the  return.  Permission  if  not  granted  before  was  quickly 
beg;:ed  at  tbe  door.  .Seldom  a  girl  rode  back  with  her  father  or  mother  or  brother. 
Another,  a  declared  beau,  or  not,  went  for  her  and  his  own  nags,  with  which,  meet- 
ing her  at  one  of  tho  horse  Idor-ks,  seating  her,  and  mounting  his  own,  together  they 
started  on  tbe  ride  to  her  borne,  he  always  on  the  left,  she  on  tbe  right  The  gait  at 
which  travel  was  made  dei>ended  in  some  measure  on  the  interest  she  felt  in  hissoci- 
ety.  Tbey  looked  their  best  and  had  on  their  best  things.  It  would  have  been  gross 
neglect  of  hospitable  duty  on  r«afbing  her  home  not  to  invite  the  escort  to  alight 
and  remain  for  dinner.  It  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  marriage  engagements  in 
rural  regions  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  dated  from  those  horseback  rides  in 
couxdes  on  Sunday  meeting  days.  In  such  courtships,  ardent  as  brief,  brief  as 
ardent,  lovers  had  the  advantage  which  some  critics  ascribe  to  Romeo  in  his  suit  to 
Juliet  in  that  tho  latter  was  not  his  first  love.  The  argument  is  that  the  conquest 
of  Juliet  so  quickly  after  first  sight  and  approach  might  have  6abtracte<l  from  oar 
resi>ect  for  her  delicacy  in  being  too  eawily  won.  To  prevent  this  Shakespeare  gave 
to  Romeo  an  experience  which  was  of  infinite  service  in  his  present  8uit;  this  was 
to  make  biui  in  lovo  first  with  Rosaline,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  had  learned  what  of 
courtly  words  and  manners  do  not  suit,  and  striven  to  acquire  those  that  do.  After 
Rosaline  was  lost  be  knew  better,  than  without  her  help  he  would  have  known,  how 
to  woo  tho  daughter  of  Ca]>ulet. 

Wliatover  was  of  importance  in  such  preliminaries,  an  old-time  Georgia  boy  not 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  times  was  without  them.  At  13  or  14,  sometimes  less, 
he  iniapned  biniHelf  in  love,  and  it  was  nearly  always  with  a  female  already  mar- 
riagable.  As  be  grew  older,  and  at  a  rate  whose  slowness  was  disgusting  to  himsell) 
his  aspirations  became  more  reasonable,  and  he  studied  carefully  bow  to  talk  and 
behave,  wlien  iu  fit  season  ho  became  a  lover  in  earnest.  Along  highways  leading 
between  tlioso  country  meetinghouses  and  the  homes  of  marriagable  girls,  lovers 
through  several  generations  of  long  ago  told  their  passion  and  pleadt^  their  pleas. 
Their  language  was  not  gotten  from  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  with  whom  they  had 
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not  made  acquaintance,  Lut  many  a  tender  morsel  from  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
and  Children  of  the  Abbey  was  rolled  under  and  ft^om  the  tongue.  Those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  listened  with  smiles^  never  with  chiding,  and  not  often  with 
answer  in  kindred  phrase.  If  this  did  not  win  in  one  case  it  was  sure,  unless  too 
oddly  and  inaptly  mixed,  to  win  somewhere  else.  Ludicrous  to  the  last  degree  as 
some  of  these  courtships  were,  they  abounded  not  less  in  heartiness;  and  whatever 
the  results  were  to  be,  prompt  were  the  announcements.  Such  things  as  unneces- 
sary delays  suited  no  occasion,  either  in  business  engrossments  or  in  romance. 

Among  a  people  whose  educational  opportunities  and  the  periods  of  using  them 
were  within  such  narrow  limitations  early  marriages  must  prevail.  Two  or  three 
years'  schooling,  strung  along  as  it  usually  was  in  several  installments  through  five 
and  six,  was,  in  general,  the  limit.  After  this  boys  of  17  and  18  and  girls  of  14  and 
15  went  to  steady  work  on  their  several  lines.  By  the  time  the  former  reached  legal 
majority  they  were  either  married  or,  as  was  generally  decided,  they  ought  to  be 
before  very  long.  By  this  time,  often  two  or  three  years  before,  that  matter,  i>ro- 
vided  parents  assented,  had  been  settled.  Indeed,  silent  understandings  to  mate 
were  often  had  during  school  time  between  lads  of  15  and  lasses  a  little  younger. 
Every  boy  and  girl  within  a  narrow  circle  knew  every  girl  and  boy  therein  and  none 
besides,  and  so  their  mating,  like  birds  in  the  wood,  began  with  attainment  of 
puberty;  and  all,  of  whatever  property  condition,  must  have  public  solemnization. 
None  other  than  runaway  matches  took  place  at  other  hour  than  candlelight.  Cards 
of  invitation  were  never. or  rarely  ever  issued.  When  the  date  was  agreed  upon 
(almost  always  a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday),  it  became  known  to  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  bride's  father  or  mother,  on  occasions  of 
meeting  such  of  their  acquaintances  as  they  wished  to  attend,  gave  verbal  invita- 
tions that  often  included  tho  whole  family.  From  the  dat<5  of  the  engagement  to 
this  the  interval  was  brief.  The  universal  sentiment  of  the  community  favored  this. 
**If  you  are  going  to  marry,  marry,"  were  the  words  of  friends  and  relations,  even 
parents,  with  additions  such  as  these:  ''Don't  be  dangling  along  until  x>eople  get 
tired  of  talking  about  you,  and  you  get  tired  of  talking  about  yourselves  and  each 
other."  The  bridegroom  was  always  for  an  early  day.  To  the  bride  it  often  seemed 
more  delicate  to  have  to  be  persuaded.  With  all  of  the  romance,  all,  old  and  young, 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  business  part,  for  the  couple,  no  matter  in  what 
condition  born  and  reared,  were  expected  after  thirty-six  hours  to  g<>  to  work  like 
other  people. 

The  wedding. — Before  sunset  guests  commenced  to  assemble.  Ladies  after  alight- 
ing went  into  the  house,  and  some  busied  themselves  with  assisting  the  bride  to  robe 
and  the  mother  in  preparing  the  supper  table.  The  men,  after  tying  their  horses  to 
horseshoes,  swinging  limbs  of  trees,  and  fence  corners,  assembled  in  the  front  yard 
and  discussed  ueighborhood  topics  and  the  prospects  of  the  couple.  Lighting  of 
candles  was  the  signal  that  the  great  eventful  moment  was  approaching.  Outsiders 
hurried  in  without  delay,  each  with  aim  to  get  as  nigh  the  couple  as  possible,  with 
special  intent  to  see  how  the  bride  was  standing  the  "racket."  Of  course  they  were 
sure  the  bridegroom  was  all  right,  and,  as  they  often  expressed  it,  ''boldas  a  sheep." 
The  first  to  enter  were  two  little  girls  bearing  candles  in  candlesticks  burnished  to  all 
])ossible  brightness.  These  were  for  the  preacher  to  read  clearly  the  license  author- 
izing his  part  of  the  business.  As  they  approached  they  separated,  turned,  and  he 
rose  and  stood  between  them.  The  ceremony  was  brief  in  the  midst  of  solemnity  as 
profound  as  that  at  a  funeral.  At  the  close  tho  preacher  bestowed  a  few  words  of 
counsel,  generally,  if  he  were  not  wholly  without  humor,  ending  about  thus:  ''There 
are  two  times  when  a  married  woman  ought  to  stay  at  home ;  one  is  when  her  husband 
is  away  from  home."  Waiting  a  moment  or  so  for  her  to  take  this  all  in,  he  added: 
"The  other  is  when  her  husband  is  at  home."  Then  rose  laughter  from  all  mouths, 
for  the  jeu  d'esprit,  although  old  as  the  oldest,  was  ever  new  for  the  many  things  it 
was  meant  to  let  go.    All,  oldest  and  youngest,  highest  and  humblest,  shook  hands 
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and  BXK>ke  liearty  congratalations.  When  these,  over  and  over  again  rejieated,  xrere 
passed,  then  the  sapper.  From  houses  miles  and  miles  aroand  had  been  borrowed 
knives  and  forks,  glasses  and  crockery,  chairs,  and  syllabub  stands.  If  tables  could 
groan,  as  some  poet  imagined,  the  grief  of  those  beneath  old-time  wedding  snppen 
must  have  been  wholly  disconsolate  what  time  they  were  made  to  stand  and  endure. 
The  strongest  (indeed,  if  it  could  be  called  strong)  drink  was  syllabub,  a  froth 
made  of  sweet  wine  and  whipped  white  of  eggs.  With  those  experienced  in  grog 
and  sweetened  dram,  it  required  inmblers  on  tumblers  to  help  down  the  quantities 
on  quantities  of  good  eatables.  At  furthest,  by  10  o^clock  guests  were  departed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  longer  the  family,  with  its  new  addition,  retired. 

Yet,  in  all  this  gay  assemblage  of  country  folk  usually*  at  least  quite  often,  there 
was  one  whose  feeling  it  '^as  touching  to  note,  one  who  not  always,  indeed  who 
rather  seldom,  appeared  elsewhere  than  in  the  dining  room,  and  not  always  there 
unless  there  were  not  another  on  whom  with  entire  trust  she  could  devolve  super- 
inteudeuce.  To  her  the  loud,  merry  chattings  and  laughter  imparted  sadness  whose 
relief  was  silent  prayer  and  tears.  Consent  to  the  match,  however  unreserved,  hopes 
for  the  bride,  however  abounding,  her  prospects  however  bright  in  the  seeming,  the 
addition  of  the  bridegroom,  however  welcome^  were  not  enough  for  the  mother  in 
the  beginning  of  that  period  of  change  and  separation.  It  was  inevitable,  yet  upon 
the  goer  and  her  new  guide  it  was  a  benediction. 

Jnfarc. — Next  day  came  the  in  fare,  dining  (if  not  at  convenient  distance  apart)  of 
both  families  together  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  parents.  It  was  pleasant  to 
note  the  ideas  of  the  complete  coalescence  of  the  two  young  persons  united  in  one 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator  and  the  State.  That  the  union  was  to  con- 
tinue tliroughout  their  joint  life  none  ever  had  a  doubt,  for  this  was  regarded  as  one 
life,  ever  inseparable  except  by  the  hand  of  Him  who  had  ratified  and  consecrated 
it.  There  is  yet,  here  and  there,  living  a  man  or  woman  who  remembers  the  first 
libel  (as  the  suit  was  named  in  the  laws)  for  divorce  in  the  State,  and  the  sentiment 
of  awe  and  repugnance  with  which  its  publication  was  met  by  all  classes.  It  was 
brought  in  another  i)ortion  of  the  State,  and  even  to  this  date  has  had  few  successors 
in  middle  Georgia. 

After  the  infare  the  newly  married  were  expected  to  repair  to  the  home  provided 
for  thoni.  Henceforth  the  wife  wore  upon  her  head  a  white  cap,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Almost  without  variation  her  domestic  work  was  inaugurated  by  cutting 
and  making,  without  assistance  from  any  other,  a  shirt  for  her  husband.  Any  bride 
however  young,  would  have  felt  ashamed  of  incompetence  for  this  task,  preliminary 
to  the  others  to  come  in  married  existence. 


In  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  give  sketches, 
faithful  as  possible,  from  his  own  and  his  elders'  reminiscences  of  the  early  school 
and  vacation  life  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  middle  Georgia,  and  of  their  passing 
into  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  marriage.  Brief  and 
simple  as  were  the  preliminaries  to  this  last  consummation,  it  was  done  with  sense 
of  all  its  responsibility  and  the  vicissitudes  to  be  strewn  along  the  unseen  way 
before  those  who,  with  joined  hands,  were  starting  upon  it,  yet  in  cheerful  hope  of 
obtaining  the  goods  allowed  to  be  expected  by  the  upright  and  industrious. 

II. — Academies. 

The  period  from  the  old  to  the  new  was  not  long.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  that 
early  society,  described  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers,  soon  made  apparent  to 
the  common  sort — what  had  been  all  along  in  the  minds  of  the  upper — that  educa- 
tion of  a  higher  grade  than  that  gotten  from  the  old-field  schools  must  be  provided 
for  youth.  The  one  to  give  embodiment  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  this  and 
all  regions  of  the  State  in  that  behalf  was  a  young  man  newly  come  from  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  he  was  a  native— Abram  Baldwin.     But  consideration  of  him  and  hia 
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work  innst  bo  postponed  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  in  wbich  some  account 
"will  be  given  of  the  founding  of  the  State  University.  In  this  will  bo  noticed  the 
earliest  academies,  tlio  rise  of  which  was  hast-ened  by  the  efforts  exerted  by  him 
upon  a  more  extended  field.  It  will  appear  hereafter  how  wise  and  benign  were  his 
endeavors,  and  that  they  fell  short  of  fulfillment  because  of  his  premature  death 
and  the  lack  of  other  equally  competent  leadership. 

At  tho  very  beginning  of  legislative  movements  toward  education,  movements 
■which,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  were  on  the  wisest,  most  liberal  scale,  the  country 
beyond  the  Oconee  River,  the  western  boundary  of  middle  Georgia,  was  occupied  by 
Indians.  The  State  was  without  available  resources,  yet,  foreseeing  that  in  time 
these  would  become  vast,  it  began  to  lay  foundations  on  which  to  build  as  these 
should  materialize.  Tliose  movements  began  in  1785.  The  following  year,  at  a 
place  called  Shoulderbone,  in  Hancock  County,  on  the  hitlier  side  of  the  river,  a 
treaty  was  made  with  the  Creek  Indians.  This  did  not  prevent  an  occasional  mur- 
derous irruption  into  that  and  Greene,  the  adjoining  county.  Yet,  thirty  years  later, 
in  1815,  an  academy  was  incorporated  in  the  village  of  Powelton,  about  25  miles,  and 
not  long  after  another  at  Mount  Zion,  in  the  same  county,  15  miles,  cast  of  that 
river.  Within  a  short  while  these  two  academies  rose  to  a  degree  of  success  and 
efficiency  that  in  some  respects  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  others  since  risen  in 
the  State.  A  number  of  planters,  of  weU-descended  ancestry  in  the  older  States, 
cordially  joined  by  others  who  had  become  developed  in  thoughtfuluess  and  intelli- 
gence by  contact  with  them,  having  accumulated  property  to  justify  tho  proceeding, 
contributed  to  erect  in  these  villages  large  and  commodious  buildings,  and  then, 
through  advertising  in  Northern  journals  and  by  correspondence,  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing teachers  of  the  highest  degree  of  competence.  Several  of  these  pliiuters,  leaving 
their  plantations  to  tho  management  of  supervisors,  moved  their  residences  into  the 
villages  for  the  greater  convenience  of  schooling  and  for  supplying  board  to  the 
youth  who,  as  they  foresaw,  would  be  sent  from  other  communities. 

The  teachers,  without  exception,  came  from  New  England.  More  conspicuous  in 
that  regard  than  all  others  was  Vermont,  to  which,  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  middle  Georgia  became  bound  in  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  it  has  always 
gratefully  admitted.  A  scries  of  men,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  natives 
of  Vermont  and  alumni  of  Middlebury  College,  came  to  these  two  villages  wherein 
they  put  and  conducted  academical  instruction  on  a  scale  equal  to  any  at  that  period 
in  the  whole  North.  The  one  exception  was  Salem  Town,  a  native  of  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1779.  For  several  years  he  was  master  of  the  Powelton 
Academy,  which  in  time  rose  to  have  near  150  pupils,  more  in  number  than  the 
inhabitants,  white  and  black.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood  as  far  as  3  and  4 
miles  outward,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  some  iii  vehicles  called  Jersey  wagons,  came 
from  home;  others  from  distant  communities  in  that  and  other  counties  near  and 
remote  attended  as  boarders.  A  very  large  number  of  those  who  afterwards  rose  to 
distinguished  positions  were  educated  by  him.  Ho  was  destined  to  become  far  more 
famous  as  an  author.  In  answer  to  a  work  appearing  in  1822  entitled  System  of  Spec- 
ulative Masonry,  he  published  in  1828  Reviewed  in  Freemasonry,  Its  Pretensions 
Exposed,  etc.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  Powelton,  he  taught  orally  the  prin- 
ciples which  afterwards  (in  1836)  were  published  in  that  well-known  volume, 
Town's  Analysis  of  the  Derivative  Words  in  the  English  Language.  Admission 
of  this  fact  appears  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  which  has  run  through  many,  very 
many  editions,  and  which  is  still  used  by  many  teachers.  Before  the  i>ubllcation, 
he  returned  to  the  North,  and  for  forty  years  longer  taught  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Here  ho  wrote  and  published  other  school  books,  as  Grammar  School  Reader, 
a  series  of  readers,  Speller  and  Definer,  Chart  of  Elementary  Sounds,  Speaker  and 
Reader,  and  several  more  besides.  Allibone,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Authors,  says : 
"Of  the  readers,  more  than  1,500,000,  and  of  the  Speller  and  Definer,  nearly  150,000 
cox'les  were  issued  (in  Boston)  in  throe  years,  1857-1860.    The  series  is  recommended 
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slmpk'  wiuits  iiiiuli;  coiiil'nrtablo  living  oaity  to  lie  gotten,  tUiwe  liiiB 

il  by  Ui«  b«Ht  ti'di'lierx   witbniit  luuipUiiiit  or  nttempt  to  bnve  tliuiu 

"cesBow  for  sevural  yi'ars  vri-ni  witboiit  ex<-upttou  Vi>rm<nitflr» — llHjiliiMts, 
tcB  nf  Middlobitry  Coliogo,  Otiit  Smith,  l.iicina  Whittle,  nnd  uthurx.  Of 
le  to  become  mii»t  ilistiu^ruiabod  waa  tbo  forrour.  who  was  an  iirotuhient  iri 
H  at  tbo  bead  of  the  acarli'mf .  Accordeil  the  tls^ree  of  dot-tor  of  iliviuity, 
several  ynara  ]irflsidetit  tif  Mercer  I'utr«raity,  fnniided  by  the  Itaptiits  lit 
u  whifli,  with  other»>  of  its  kind,  refercncn  will  lie  made  berenfter,  Liu-ina 
wThaps  as  a  soholnr  more  erudite  tliiiu  hia  preileceaBor.  iiii fortunately,  an 
ed  from  dii)ap]iuiutment  of  his  bo[>e  to  marry  ii  yoimii;  lady,  hia  ciiiiiiti-y- 
A  teacher  of  the  fUnnen  in  music.  pnrMally  lost  bin  iiiiitrrstaniliDg,  left  the 
i  the  vlllajte.  wandered  to  the  West,  and  niia  never ngain  heard  from.  Then, 
ume  in  a  naUvb  Gporgiuu,  Simpson  Fourhc',  lonK  ccleliTated  as  a  teai'ber 
ipllnarian.  For,  hy  thiH  time,  the  profession  under  the  cuiidnet  of  thoaoXew 
en  had  been  lifted  above  the  repu;^nitnrr  [greater!  by  their  predecessors,  the 

g  all  tbwe  years  this  school  was  coedncational.     Itoyn  and  girls  from  8  to  18 

1  the  same  families  and  rRcited  in  tbo  same  clasxcs.     In  foroiieous  nnd  after- 

hey  bad  their  quarter  of  an  hour's  recess  alternately  and  their  separate  play- 

\a.     Besides  ncRaainuul  small  gatherings  iit  private  hoD-ies,  not  seldom  oni'  irnt 

rail  in  the  long  music  hall  of  the  academy,  Riiiiiotimen  giveii  by  buys  and  girU 

ately,  and  sometimes  by  both  Jointly,  the  former  contributing  bonliona  pnr- 

d  at  the  stores,  and  girls  siilistantials  from  their  mothers  and  bostesse*.     1'wo 

ree  Batardays  in  the  spring  fi<ihiiig  e:ccuniionH  made  up  of  both  si-ies,  with  one 

e  townswomeu  for  matron,  were  mndo  tii  the  Ogcrchee  River,  a  mili-  or  so  dts- 

ot  they  went  niittiug  in  the  iiucut  wochIb  or  gathered  berrifs  in  the  fallowed 

—         s.     Despite  the  decay  of  the  obi  village,  lails  and  lasses  yot  rejiair  to  the  sums 

lod  under  the  rel  oaks  and  hii-koriea.     The  school  has  iievi-rbad  a  blot  upon  the 

le  it  obtaiueil  and  carried  during  the  aeasons  of  it-s  grcnto^it  pnisjierity.     From 

foundation  fonr  score  years  ago,  until  now,  when  it  iscondncted  by  that  excellent 

.alar  and  gentlemen.  I'rof.  .Samuel  N.  Chapman,  it  was  never  stained  by  a  single 

-.„  indal.    Salufciry  have  seemed  always  competitions  among  and  betwei-n  tlio  two 

.fee.     Assoi'iations  perniittod  under  gnidiinco  of  n  discipline  which,  both  in  aohool 

.,, rd  in  families,  was  no  Icssprndoiit  than  generouH,  utimnlated  tn  emulation  forbigli- 

.   .  .t  possible  development  of  undcrstamling.  and  for  practice  ofbest  deportment  among 

.    cDtlemfii  and  bidii^s.     In  the  StJite  of  Georgia,  and  tn  the  two  Rtaten,  its  daughters, 

—  .  Mfyond  thii  ''liattahoochoc,  are  to-doy  great  numbers  of  descendatils  from  happy 

^.^  ^.  'iiiiouH.  first  thought  of  which,  although  not  often  .vet  ]>nt  in  words  of  solemn  avowal, 

~-.w-bad  their  beginnings  iu  chisH  and  other  renuions  at  this  time-honored  school. 

<u  .  -     About  the  same  time,  iu  the  village  of  Mount  Ziou,  10  miles  to  the  southwest,  was 

<  ■'•  "begun  another  acutleiny  destined  to  becotne  efjually  fiiitinus  with  that  :it  Fowi-lton, 

^  one  of  who.-ie  masters  enine  to  1»>  more  widely  known  than  atiy  other  that  ever  taught 

In  the  St-ute.     lie  was  Carlisle  P.,  younger  of  the  brothers   Hitman,  who  came  to 


■,  H  vurli^  n  gooil  deal,  and  iu  the 

PMhoiilKwuKv.Try  triOinR."    (Juv.,  vii,  2;i8.) 

ir~  from  tlil,i  aiitini  thHt  Qaintilian.  tbo.  in<Ht  illiutrioi 

d  be  Bbont  *»  or  fW  of  onr  niou^j. 

oimdn. 

On  Mncnltcn  >U  i>  EntdRod  ■■  l.«t. 

And  Kimn  are  sill)  n  riiihor'illiiliioBi, 

i^bool  of  tbe  poocn  I'.itii'iuni..  lU-  p.«>t  ei.Ji  his  c»inp»> 

lonaWMotdetlinst 

Wlisro  rupy  vapourii  VirKll'i  psgw>  soil 

And  ncrace  1oak>  one  blot,  all  »ot  ui 

I'oil, 

Ei-an  tliKh,  the  ntlpend  thn*  r»liic«l.  tl 

HUN  small. 

Without  ■  lawault  rarelj  mnicii  al  nil. 

(QUrota'B  Tn 
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l>y  more  than  1,000  authorities  **  Below  this  occurs  the  ibllowiug  note:  "Over 
1,000,000  copies  of  Town  and  Holbrookes  Progressive  Series,  published  by  Oliver 
Ellsworth;  of  Boston,  are  printed  yearly/'    (Amer.  Lit.  Gaz.,  Sept.  15,  1864.) 

In  ih'iBj  the  flrnt  academy  of  much  note  in  that  region,  it  was  remarkable  the 
interest  taken  by  the  people  without  distinction  of  class.  A  society  democratic 
froui  the  beginning,  in  which  the  humblest  were  made  to  indulge  aspirations  equal 
to  the  best,  came  forward  in  support  of  what  became  soon  the  object  of  its  cbief 
Xiridc.  Treated  as  equals  in  the  old-field  schools,  and  to  a  degree  of  equality  io 
social  life,  youth  of  both  sexes  chauged  to  tho  academy  with  assnnince  of  like  enjoy- 
ment of  fre<fdom  in  tho  larger  opportunities  put  within  their  reach.  Even  those  of 
straitened  means  dwelliug  «it  a  distance  were  able  by  some  straining  to  meet  the 
siiKiU  expenses  of  board  and  tuition.  Tho  former,  abundant  and  excellent,  includ- 
ing lodging  and  laundering,  was  gotten  for  $8  and  $10  a  month.  Tuition  was  $8, 
$12,  and  $16  for  a  term  of  twenty-two  weeks,  which  was  as  sure  to  run  through  its 
whole  length  as  the  sun  to  continue  to  give  his  light  by  day.  A  little  more  than 
$100  would  carry  a  pupil,  even  in  classes  most  advanced,  through  the  entire  scholastic 
year  of  forty-four  weeks. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange,  and  no  less  unfair,  that  teachers  in  schools  among 
modern  i)eople.s,  even  those  most  accomplished  and  competent,  have  been  paid  for 
their  8ervic«*s  fees  so  little  when  compared  with  those  received  in  other  professions. 
Certainly,  the  work  of  a  capable  master  of  a  school  who  has  been  made  entirely 
qualified  for  it,  who  well  understands  all  of  its  many  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
who  honorably  devotes  himself  to  the  performance  of  them,  the  greatest  and  the 
least,  is  of  very  highest  importance,  and  perhaps  is  of  all,  when  thus  considered, 
the  ouo  most  exhausting  to  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  A  dollar  a  month  in 
the  old-field  schools  was  in  most  eases  as  much  as  the  service  therein  rendered  was 
worth,  and  the  laborer  escaped  such  exhaustion  by  never  overworking  himself, 
either  in  the  preparation  or  cultivation  of  the  one  little  dcld  rented  tohiu),  and  by 
his  frequent  outings,  when  his  portion  of  the  gathered  crop  was  unsatisfactory  to 
the  owner,  and  he  went  away  in  search  of  another.  What  exhaustion  was  in  him 
other  than  that  in  a  natural  way  wrought  by  time  coexisted  with  tho  beginning  of 
his  professional  career.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  dwiuiile  into  a  smaller  com- 
piiKs  than  that  in  which,  at  his  start,  he  was  inclosed.  Like  some  insects,  he  was  as 
big  at  his  birth  as  he  ever  became  afterwards. 

'i'hat  compensation  for  tho  services  of  such  a  man  as  Salem  Town  would  seem 
more  strangely  inade<iuate  to  tho  work  done  if  it  had  not  been  general  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  if  it  had  not  received  so  little  increase  down  to  this  date. 
Workers  in  other  professions  are  paid  according  to  the  comparative  worth  of  their 
professional  services,  and  the  comparative  importance  of  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  employed,  little  to  the  unti  led  and  the  ordinary,  larger  to  the  experienced  and  the 
distinguished;  but  teachers  for  the  most  part  must  be  content  with  graded  pay, 
beginning  low,  and  never  rising  high.^     Yet,  with  a  community  in  a  most  fertile 

>  In  aTtcient  AthouB  difference  between  tho  lowest  and  highest  grades  was  mach.  Masters  of  ele- 
mentary HchoolM,  besides  lK>lug  usually  re^^arded  with  little  respect,  were  paid  next  to  nothing,  while 
the  rhetoricianH  and  Hophidtn  demanded  largo  suras.  In  Professor  Becker's  Charicles  occurs  tho  fol- 
lowing: "Advanced  instruction  wa»  imparted  by  tea<.'he)'N  of  a  higher  order,  the  rhetoriciaos  and 
sophists,  whoso  ch  rg«>s  only  th*^  rich  could  defray.  Thus  Aristippas  demanded  1.000  drachmas  (about 
$150  of  ovy  money)  nnd,  according  to  Plutarch,  Isocrates  require<l  a  like  Honi;  and  when  '>Amo8thene« 
otferi'd  him  ^K),  with  tho  understanding  to  take  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  course,  he  answei oi :  '*0  Domes- 
tht^DCH,  we  do  not  important  work  in  pieoea ;  as  the  finest  fish  are  parohased  whole,  so  I,  if  you  wiah 
to  learn,  must  give  you  my  full  course." 

That  was  u  scene  to  be  pictured  by  an  artist,  the  x>oor,  wheezing,  ■tammoring  young  Demosthcnea 
applying  for  entrance  into  the  school  of  the  great  Isocrates,  whom  Cicero  compared  to  the  Trojan 
wooden  horse,  because  of  the  number  of  eminent  Greeks  it  had  edncated  and  poured  ont  upon  their 
country,  and  offering  a  titth  part  of  tho  fees  for  a  fifth  portion  of  the  instruction.  It  wa^,  however,  a 
]>ardonal>le  departure  from  the  usual  modesty  of  the  illustrious  rhetorician  in  reminding  the  boy  by 
aoHweriug  that  the  best  fish  in  the  market  were  not  cnt  Into  slices  for  purchasers,  but  sold  entire. 

Begardin;;  the  higher  class  of  schools  among  the  Homans,  the  same  author,  in  Gallus,  writes,  **  We 
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region,  whoso  simple  wants  miide  comfortable  living  easy  to  be  gotten,  those  fees 
were  accepted  by  the  best  teactiers  without  complaint  or  attempt  to  have  them 
increased. 

Town's  successors  for  several  years  were  without  exception  Vermonters — Baptists, 
and  graduates  of  Middlebury  College,  Otis  Smith,  Lncius  Whittle,  and  others.  Of 
these  the  one  to  become  most  distinguished  was  the  former,  who  was  as  prominent  iu 
the  pulpit  as  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  Accorded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
he  was  for  several  years  president  of  Mercer  University,  founded  by  the  Baptists  at 
Penfield,  to  which,  with  others  of  its  kind,  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  Lucius 
Whittle,  perhaps  as  a  scholar  more  erudite  than  his  predecessor,  unfortunately,  as 
was  believed  from  disappointment  of  his  hope  to  marry  a  young  lady,  his  country- 
woman and  teacher  of  the  classes  in  music,  partially  lost  his  understanding,  left  tbe 
school  and  the  village,  wandered  to  the  West,  and  was  never  again  heard  from.  Then, 
in  1835,  came  in  a  native  Georgian,  Simpson  Foncln^s  long  celebrated  as  a  teacher 
and  disciplinarian.  For,  by  this  time,  the  profession  under  the  conduct  of  those  New 
Englauders  had  been  lifted  above  the  repugnance  created  by  their  predecessors,  the 
old-fielders. 

During  all  these  years  this  school  was  coeducational.  Boys  and  girls  from  8  to  18 
livod  in  the  same  families  and  recited  iu  the  same  classes.  In  forenoons  and  after* 
noons  they  had  their  quarter  of  an  hour's  recess  alternately  and  their  separate  play- 
grounds. Besides  occasional  small  gatherings  at  private  houses,  not  seldom  one  was 
had  for  all  in  the  long  music  hall  of  the  academy,  sometimes  given  by  boys  and  girls 
alternately,  and  sometimes  by  both  Jointly,  the  former  contributing  bonbons  pur- 
chased at  the  stores,  and  girls  snbstautials  from  their  mothers  and  hostesses.  Two 
or  three  Saturdays  in  the  spring  fishing  excursions  made  up  of  both  sexes,  with  one 
of  the  towns  women  for  matron,  were  made  to  the  Ogecchee  River,  a  mile  or  so  dis- 
tant, or  they  went  nutting  in  the  uncut  woods  or  gathered  berries  in  the  fallowed 
fields.  Despite  the  decay  of  the  old  village,  lads  and  lasses  yet  repair  to  the  same 
ground  under  the  red  oaks  and  hickories.  The  school  has  never  had  a  blot  upon  the 
nnnie  it  obtained  and  carried  during  the  seasons  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  From 
its  foundation  fourscore  years  ago,  until  now,  when  it  is  conducted  by  that  excellent 
scholar  and  gentlemen,  Prof.  Samuel  N.  Chapman,  it  was  never  stained  }»y  a  single 
scandal.  Salutary  have  seemed  always  competitions  among  and  between  the  two 
sexes.  Associations  permitted  under  guidance  of  a  discipline  which,  both  in  school 
and  in  families,  was  no  less  prudent  than  generous,  stimulated  to  emulation  for  high- 
est possible  development  of  understanding,  and  for  ])ractice  of  best  deportment  among 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  iu  the  two  States,  its  daughters, 
b»»vond  thi*  Chattahoochee,  are  to-day  great  numbers  of  descendants  from  happy 
unions,  first  thought  of  which,  although  not  often  yet  put  in  words  of  solemn  avowal, 
had  their  beginnings  in  class  and  other  reunions  at  this  time-honored  school. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  village  of  Mount  Zion,  10  miles  to  the  southwest,  was 
begun  another  academy  destined  to  become  equally  famous  with  that  at  Powelton, 
one  of  whose  masters  came  to  be  more  widely  known  than  any  other  that  ever  taught 
in  the  State.     lie  was  Carlisle  P.,  younger  of  the  brothers   Beman,  who  came  to 


aro  not  uware  what  the  pay  for  tuition  atnoiintcid  to;  at  all  events,  it  varied  a  good  deal,  and  in  the 
elementary  schoolH  wa«  very  trifling."    (Juv.,  vii,  238.) 

It  aj»])earrt  from  thin  Butire  that  Quintilian,  the.  most  illastrioan  rhetorician  of  his  time,  received 
what  would  be  aboat  $50  or  $60  of  oar  money. 

Quintilian  gets  and  hardly  gets  ten  pounds. 
On  e^lncation  all  is  grudged  as  lost. 
And  souH  are  still  n  father's  li^htost  cost. 

Of  the  school  of  the  poorer  Pala'mou.  the  iioot  ends  his  compassionate  words  thus: 

"Where  ropy  vapours  Virgil's  pages  soil, 
And  Horace  looks  one  blot,  all  soot  and  oil. 
Even  then,  the  stipend  thus  reduced,  thus  small. 
Without  a  lawsuit  rarely  comes  at  all. 

(Giffonl's  Translation.) 
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Monnt  Zion.  tlie  lesAim;  citizens  of  n-hich  were  PresbyteriaLDs.  In  Uieir  nmtive  State, 
Vennont,  thej  Trere  of  tLe  cleDoniioation  of  Congregatioiiali^ta.  As  there  were  no 
co:j  negations  of  these  anywhere  near  hy — perhaps  nowhere  in  the  State — ^they  became 
affiliate«l  with  Presbjrterians,  from  whom  they  differed  in  nowise  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  chnrch  government.  The  elder,  \athan.  a  man  of  highly  brilliant  parts, 
establJsherl  his  famous  academy,  bat  after  some  years  retomed  to  the  Xoith  and 
rcsi<Ie<l  for  the  remainder  of  hi-*  life  in  the  npper  portion  of  Xew  York  State.  His 
second  marriage  was  with  the  mother  of  the  distinguished  William  L.  Tancey,  one 
of  tli»^  X'^'i^'^^P^l  leaders  of  the  secession  movement  in  the  Soathem  States.  The 
yonnger  remained,  like  his  brother,  l>ecame  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  althongh 
inferior  to  him  as  a  divine,  nn  a  teacher,  daring  more  than  forty  years,  became  well 
known  tbronghoiit  the  whole  Sooth.  As  large  a  number  of  distinguished  men  went 
out  from  this  acaflemy  as  from  that  in  Powelton,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  taught  by 
these  two  brothers.  Carlisle  for  a  few  years  was  president  of  Oglethorpe  University, 
fonuded  at  Midway  by  the  Presbyterian?,  but,  preferring  to  teach  without  super- 
intendence of  trustees,  he  gave  up  this  position,  for  some  years  conducted  one  at 
Lagrange,  then  returned  to  Mount  Zion,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  he  became 
an  oM  man.  Wherever  he  went  pupils  followed  him.  His  school  was  large  when  ho 
went  into  retirement.  Like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  remained  in  the  State, 
he  became  entirely  devoted  to  its  interests.  Their  descendants  fought  and  some  of 
them  fell  in  the  Confederate  war. 

Within  a  few  years  afterwards  Putnam  County,  immediately  west  from  Hancock, 
with  the  Oconee  River  between,  having  been  relieved  of  the  Indiana,  another  Ver- 
moTiter  and  Middlcbury  graduate  came  from  Brattleboro  and  raised  to  high  repute 
an  academy  just  founded  at  Eaton  ton,  the  county  seat.  This  wtis  Alonzo  Church, 
lie  had  not  l>een  there  long  when  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  State  University,  afterwards  its  president,  and  so  continued  for  thirty-five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  advanced  age  and  infirm  health  led  him  to  resign.  He 
was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  courtly  manners.  He  and  his  family  were 
perhaps  most  efficacious  of  all  in  that  beautiful  town  of  Athens  in  imparting  to  its 
society  a  tone  which  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  village  in  the  whole  South. 
Its  inriucnc«  extended  far  and  wide,  particularly  throughout  the  adjacent  counties 
of  middle  Cicorgia. 

Yet  later,  about  the  year  1833,  two  academies  for  girls  were  founded  and  became 
justly  famous,  that  of  Sereno  Taylor,  another  Vcrmonter,  at  Sparta,  the  county  scat 
of  Hancock,  and  that  of  Miss  Brackett,  a  lady  from  Massachusetts,  at  Washington, 
the  county  seat  of  Wilkes.  To  these  noted  schools  large  numbers  of  girls  came,  not 
only  from  that  aud  many  other  counties  in  the  State,  but  from  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sip]*  i.  Unfortunately,  both  of  these  institutions  when  at  their  highest  suffered  sorely 
froui  tlie  departure  of  their  principals — Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  pressure  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  too  largo  expenditures  in  behalf  of  his  academy,  and  Miss  Brackett  by 
marriage  with  Dr.  A«lam.s,  a  well-known  Presbyterian  divine,  of  Massachusetts. 
Neither  of  these  schools  were  ever  able  to  maintain  afterwards  the  reputation  and 
patronage  before  hold  by  them. 

A  rather  curious  circumstance  served  to  weaken  the  hold  of  Mr.  Taylor,  particu- 
larly among  the  patrons  near  by,  and  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  hostility  felt 
by  both  of  tlic  leading  religious  denominations  for  one  musical  instrument  in  par- 
ticular. Tho  organ,  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the  seraphine  had  reasonably  cordial 
wolconio  in  the  schools,  and  the  piano  in  families.  But  the  violin  continued  to  bo 
feared  a.s  before  when  the  Bax)tist  and  Methodist  divines  first  began  to  cry  out  against 
dancing,  a  sin  which  this  instrument  was  suspected  to  have  been  devised  by  the  evil 
spirit  toencourago.  Mr.  Taylor,  whoso  appointments  in  music,  judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  excellent  pianists  who  wore  educated  therein,  wore  perhaps  more  complete 
than  those  of  any  other  school  in  tho  State,  then  and  afterwards  set  high  impor- 
tance upon  tho  violin,  which,  although  a  Baptist  clergyman,  he  himself  played  at 
hJB  concerts,  occasionally  taking  it  with  him  even  to  tho  Baptist  Church  on  Sunday 
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mornings  when  he  was  to  preach.  The  members,  few  in  numbers,  while  all  of  them 
did  not  approve,  made  little  complaint,  for  the  music  was  wholly  of  a  devotional 
kind  and  of  high  excellence.  Yet  several  rural  denominutions  expressed  serious 
objections,  and  one  day  a  committee  from  some  of  them  called  at  the  academy  and 
respectfully,  yet  seriously,  remonstrated  with  the  principal.  Ho  listened  to  their 
admonitions  with  his  well-known  amiability,  made  no  promises,  and  when  they  were 
.gone  continued  to  do  as  ho  had  done  before.  A  rather  unpractical  person  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  the  houses  ho  built,  the  high  salaries  he  paid  to  his  assistants,  and 
the  numbers  of  musical  instriiments  he  purchased  involved  him  in  financial  trouble, 
and  the  property  holders  of  his  own  religious  faith  declining  to  come  to  his  aid,  he 
was  obliged  to  suspend. 

Discipline  in  the  academies  of  Powelton  and  Mount  Zion  in  the  case  of  girls, 
although  firm  and  exacting,  was  regulated  by  moderation.  The  spirit  of  good  lady- 
hood, with  constant  prudent  oversight  both  of  parent  and  teacher,  aided  by  instinctive 
delicacy  in  shrinking  from  merited  public  exposure  and  censure,  served  to  restrain 
the  willful  and  excite  even  the  indolent  to  emulation.  The  same  can  not  be  said  in 
tho  case  of  boys.  Rigor  in  the  old  fields,  hard  as  it  was  sometimes,  yet  had  inter- 
vals of  respite,  partly  from  caprice,  partly  from  general  senselessness  and  lack  of 
earnestness  in  its  inflictions,  and  partly  from  weariness  in  punishing,  with  seldom  a 
pulsation  of  passion  or  principle,  or  recognition  of  need  of  its  unresting  continuance. 
But  in  those  academies,  notably  at  Mount  Zion,  Discipline  (it  merits  a  capital  letter) 
in  full  armor  strode  along,  never  resting,  never  hasting,  as  Goethe  saj's,  "like  a  star.*' 
To  boys  from  8  years  to  any  number  under  legal  majority,  rules,  and  they  were  not 
very  unreasonable,  were  put,  punishment  for  violations  of  which  when  detected  were 
as  sure  as  from  the  unalterable  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  ferule  disap- 
peared except  for  an  accidental  mild  application  upon  the  palms  of  little  girls.  But 
the  hickory,  long,  sinewy,  solid,  keen,  and  wiry,  was  plied  with  vigor,  understood  to 
mean  that  this  operation  was  one  of  pure,  dutiful,  solemn,  indispensable  business, 
omission  or  abatement  of  which  was  never  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  meant  to  hurt 
the  outside  prim<arily,  but  also  to  push  its  way  inside  through  thick  and  thin  to 
whatever  was  or  could  be  made  sensitive  to  pain  in  the  interior.  Resistance  was 
seldom  ofi'cred,  even  by  the  biggest  and  most  daring.  Those  masters  were  as 
intrepid  as  they  were  resolute  in  discharge  of  every  tittle  of  what  they  regarded  a 
duty  wliich  no  brave,  honorable  man  could  shrink  from.  Besides,  as  in  tho  older 
schools,  they  were  sustained  by  parents,  guardians,  and  the  whole  public.  Many  a 
youth  of  17  and  18  was  sent  there  mainly  for  the  discipline,  which  was  reputed  to 
be  stricter  and  stronger  than  that  which  he  had  been  able  to  resist  or  parry  else- 
where. Expulsions  and  withdrawals  wore  almost  none.  The  hickory  was  trusted 
to  be  better  and  more  benign  than  the  former,  and  when  a  boy  betook  himself  away 
without  leave  and  was  brought  back  by  his  father  its  application  was  doubled,  for 
the  first  ofi'enHe  and  for  the  last.  In  a  village  with  fewer  inhabitants  than  studouta, 
this  discipline  was  deemed  necessary  to  extend  itself  outside  the  academy.  Th6 
system  tended  doubtless  to  produce,  by  provoking  it,  unlicensed  behavior,  especially 
under  cover  of  night.  It  was  always  surprising  how  little  of  this  escaped  detection, 
sometimes  even  in  the  midst  of  its  perpetration.  Those  New  Englanders  seemed  to 
have  made  a  study  of  schoolboys,  anc^  found  them  out  through  and  through.  It  was 
said  that  hardly  ever  a  student  was  found  able  to  withstand  Dr.  Beman's  soarching 
examinations.  Not  that  the  mischief  done  was  of  a  kind  base  or  malevolent.  It 
might  be  a  game  of  playing  cards,  moderate  circulating  of  a  flask  of  whisky,  lifting 
a  vehicle  from  it^  running  gear,  a  gate  from  its  hinges,  or  a  brace  of  fowls  from  the 
roost.  Of  these  the  one  first  named  seemed  to  be  regarded  most  atrocious.  It  seems 
now  almost  incredible  how  condignly  this  game  was  condemned  by  many,  even  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  persons.  Struggling  for  leadership  between  the  religions 
denominations  led  to  anathemas  of  this  with  dancing,  fiddling,  chicken  fighting, 
horse  racing,  and  the  like,  that  were  common  throughout  that  region  thirty  years 
before.    Yet  card  playing,  comparatively  noiseless,  held  on  to  some  sort  of  existence 
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in  secret.  Few  children  whose  parents  were  church  members  or  regular  church- 
goers had  ever  seen  a  pack,  and  then  only  when  wrested  from  the  hands  of  an 
offender,  white  or  black,  for  some  negroes  had  learned  the  game  of  old  sledge  and 
were  fond  of  indulging  it  on  opportunities.  Most  of  the  merchants,  from  deference 
to  general  seatiment,  did  not  keep  them  for  sale;  tbe  others  compromised  by  warn- 
ing purchasers  of  their  danger  when  used  beyond  moderation.  Persons  yet  living 
can  recall  tbe  awe  yet  also  the  fascination  with  which  for  the  first,  perhaps  the  only 
time  during  cbildbood  tbej*  looked  upon  that  long-haired,  weighty -crowned,  out- 
landish-vestured, bloody-eyed  despot,  the  king,  and  that  brazen-faced,  loosely-clad 
female,  tbe  cpieeu,  possibly  a  portrait  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  foretold  by  the  holy 
prophets,  and  yet  more,  that  ilat-headed,  red  hatbanded,  short-breeched,  striped- 
stockinged,  higb-heeled-slippered  monster,  the  jack.  Surely,  surely,  this  mnst  be  a 
picture  of  the  bad  man,  altbough  they  could  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  told  that 
his  name  was  Jack.  Among  crimes  Jess  than  felonies,  so  to  speak,  yet  punished  with 
more  or  less  severity  according  to  frequency  of  recurrence  and  detection  were  the 
chewing  and  smoking  of  tobacco.  Consequently  few  boys  by  the  time  they  got  into 
their  teens  had  not  learned  to  practice  one  or  the  other. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  this  system  of  espionage  and  unreasonable  punishment 
obtained  so  long.  It  was  practiced  even  in  the  State  University,  at  least  for  a  time, 
during  the  presidency  of  Ur.  Moses  P.  Waddel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  head 
master  of  the  academy  at  Williston,  S.  C.  In  tbe  Sketches  of  Athens,  Ga.,  by  Dr.  Henry 
Hull,  occurs  tbe  following:  **  His  administration  of  the  university  was  singularly 
successful.  From  the  handful  of  students  he  found,  the  attendance  increased  to  100 
or  more,  and  for  ten  years,  with  wise  counsel  and  inflexible  discipline,  he  kept  the 
institution  ever  advancing.  He  thought  the  students  of  the  university  not  too  good 
for  correction,  and  used  to  whip  them  without  compunction  when  he  deemed  the 
punishment  needed.  An  entry  in  his  diary,  still  extant,  says:  *  Caught — chewing 
tobacco.     Whipped  him  for  it.'  *' 

Gen.  Robert  Toombs  often  told  of  his  last  day's  experience  at  the  university  when 
under  T)r.  Waddel.  His  guardian,  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  who  was  then  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  sent  him  to  the  university  when  he  was  about  14  years  old.  One 
night  while  he  and  another  student  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards  in  his  room,  the 
tutor,  whoso  office  it  was  to  keep  watch  upon  the  occupants  of  the  buildings,  came 
upon  them  in  the  act.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Cobb,  who  lived  in  the  ad^joiniug 
county,  was  in  Athens.  Toombs  knowing  well  that  the  tutor  would  report  his  find- 
ing the  next  day,  and  that  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  faculty  he  would  be 
punished,  repaired  to  Mr.  Cobb's  room  at  the  tavern  near  by,  and  reporting  the  cir- 
cumstances, prevailed  upon  him  to  send  a  letter  to  Dr.  Waddel  asking  a  dismissal. 
Next  morning  early  he  took  the  letter  to  the  doctor's  residence  and  got  the  desired 
paper.  Later  in  the  day,  going  forth  and  back  during  the  removal  of  his  goods, 
quite  unexpectedly  he  met  the  doctor,  who  at  once  began  to  berate  him  for  what  he 
called  "taking  the  advantage  of  him."  The  boy  cut  him  otl'  in  this  wise:  "Dr. 
Waddel,  perhaps  yon  do  not  know  whom  you  are  addressing  in  such  language.  I 
am  not,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  a  student  of  this  university,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Georgia."  Once,  when  Toombs  had  rehearsed  the  story  at  a  village  tavern 
in  court  week,  one  of  the  lawyers  asked  what  rt^ply  was  given? 

"I  didn't  hear  it,"  answered  Toombs,  "  for  I  immediately  turned  away  and  made  for 
the  tavern  and  Mr.  Cobb." 

Many  scenes,  some  of  them  desperate  and  well  nigh  tragic,  used  to  be  told  of  school 
and  of  college  times  in  which  teachers,  although  occasionally  in  great  peril  of  life,  yet 
'nfused  with  intrepid  resolution  and  supported  by  public  opinion,  prevailed.  Truth 
is,  that  during  that  period  occasionally  was  a  youth  who  seemed  to  feel,  like  Achilles, 
that  laws  were  not  made  for  such  as  him.  Such  sentiments  were  exasperated  by  the 
existinir  policy.  In  time  it  passed  away,  and  its  results  made  people  wonder  that  it 
could  have  continued  so  long. 
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As  for  the  courses  of  studies  iu  those  academies,  they  were  as  near  being  perfect 
as  iu  auy  others  in  the  whole  contitry,  South  and  North.  Ea<'h  pupil  who  waa 
advanced  beyond  the  first  elements  had  three  rep^ular  studies,  never  less,  seldom 
more.  Forenoon  recitations  in  spelling,  reading,  and  in  grammar — English,  Latin, 
and  Greek — were  not  counted  among  those;  history,  natural  j)hilosophy,  und  chem- 
istry were.  Among  the  last  mentioned  chemistry  was  the  favorite,  and  because  of 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  text-book  was  constructed.  There  yet  survive  a  few 
who  recall  with  ease  and  even  with  fondness  Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversatious  on  Chem- 
istry, of  which,  although  an  English  production,  more  than  150,000  copies  were  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  gave  high  praise  to  it. 
Added  to  the  accurate  instruction  imparted  by  it,  much  piquancy  is  in  the  conversa- 
tions themselves  between  the  instructress,  Mrs.  B.,  and  her  two  pupils,  Emily  and 
Caroline.' 

Corastock's  Philosophy  was  studied  by  quite  a  number;  but  of  the  two  Mrs. 
Marcet's  work  was  far  above  it  in  favor. 

The  abundant  excellence  of  these  Vermont  masters  showed  parti calarly  in  math- 
ematics and  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  simply  impossible,  and  no  pupil  more  than 
once  or  twice  attempted  to  escape  detection  of  want  of  diligence  in  preparing  reci- 
tations. With  those  naturally  dull,  who  were  satisfactorily  industrious,  they  were 
patient  and  Hympathetic.  For  the  idle  and  negligent  they  had  no  mercy,  and  it 
was  wonderful  the  quickness  with  which  they  were  able  to  discern.  None  were 
allowed  to  advance  without  thorough  acquaintance  with  whatever  was  to  be  left 
behind.  Classes  were  frequently  changing  in  numbers,  because  whoever  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  average  waw  reduced  to  a  lower,  and  whoever  could  get  ahead 
was  required  to  do  so.  Of  everyone  was  exacted  work  according  to  capacity  to  per- 
form it  by  faithful  application.  In  classical  studies,  Valpy's  Greek  Grammar  and 
Adams's  Latin  Grammar,  lessons  in  which  were  recited  every  morning,  were  required 
to  be  learned  from  cover  to  cover.  Fifty  years  after  that  period  old  gentlemen 
together  recalling  the  latter  especially,  sometimes  merrily  contended  who  could 
recite  from  it  word  for  word  the  greatest  number  of  rules,  observations,  exceptions, 
notes,  etr.,  and  tell  the  sides  of  the  pages  right  or  left  wherever  they  occurred. 
Boys  were  prepared  for  the  freshman,  sophomore,  occasionally  the  junior  class  in 
the  university.  Whenever  one  from  either  of  these  academies  was  presented  by 
letter  from  the  nuuster,  faculties,  taking  their  fitness  for  granted,  sometimes  dis- 
pensed with  other  than  partial  examination,  not  seldom,  when  some  not  very  impor- 
tant things  could  be  made  up  in  private,  admitting  to  a  class  above  the  one 
applied  for. 

Not  all,  perhaps  not  a  majority,  of  those  educated  at  these  academics  went  to  the 
university  or  the  colleges;  many  had  not  taken  classical  studies.  Yet  the  years 
B])ent  in  such  as  were  preparatory  for  business  purposes  only,  contact  with  those 
pursuing  the  higher,  and  then  the  experience  of  a  lofty,  exacting,  yet  just  disci- 
pline and  continued  serious  work  of  master  and  pupil,  developed  both  vigor  and 
thoughtfnlness  in  understandings  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  to  waste.  Many 
a  wild,  willful  youth,  his  habits  being  conquered,  rose  to  be  a  faithful  student  and 
afterwards  a  steady  useful  man.  These  masters  did  not  expel.  Their  settled  belief 
was  that  it  was  better  to  keep  and  continue  efforts  to  reform  the  evil-minded  than 
to  drive  them  out  to  be  a  curse  upon  society.  Many  such  a  one  in  after  life  admitted 
his  obligations  to  discipline  that  saved  him  from  ruin. 


1  Sydney  Smith  waa  a  dear  friend  of  Mni.  Marcet.  Lady  Holland  tells  an  anecdote  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  while  at  a  dining  party.  They  were  dlRcnssing  in  a  semiaeriona  way  the  exist- 
ence of  purgatory.  Mrs.  Marcet  api>eared  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  dogma,  when  Smith  playfolly 
■aid  to  hot : 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Marcet,  if  indeed  there  is  a  purgatory,  let  me  tell  you  what  in  my  opionion  will  be  the 
punishmrnt  assigned  for  your  greater  purification.  You  wiU  be  everlastingly  putting  qaestionB  to 
Emily  and  Caroline,  and  they  will  everlastingly  be  giving  wrong  answers." 

ED  1)6 28 
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Such  things  as  holidays  might  1>e  said  to  be  not  so  much  as  thoaght  about,  much 
less  hoped  for.  Festivals  like  Enster,  Whitsiintide,  Ascension,  Michaelmas  ceased 
from  people's  mouthsi  and  not  only  their  recurrence  became  unnoticed  but  their 
meaning  unknown.  Once  in  a  series  of  years  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  was  set  apart, 
in  hope,  by  this  and  congregated  supplication  for  divine  deliverance,  to  be  aaved 
from  the  consequencesof  long-continued  dry  weather,  but  thodcnial  of  food  and  drink, 
except  such  as  boys  and  girls  could  furtively  get  from  cupboards,  for  fourteen  working 
hours  from  sun  to  sun,  made  it  seem  to  many  a  wretched  sham  of  holiday,  and  they 
were  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  school  opened  on  the  second  Monday  in  January, 
and  closed  with  two  days'  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-second 
week.  After  four  weeks'  vacation  it  reopened  for  a  like  other  term.  Pupils  regarded 
it  a  hardshii)  that  the  Fourth  of  July  came  in  one  and  Christmas  in  the  other.  The 
average  of  daily  sessions  was  seldoui  less  than  eight  hours. 

Such  is  a  running  account  of  those  academies.  The  blessings  imparted  by  them 
were  iucalculably  numerous  and  benign.  If  there  was  an  exception,  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  hardly  known,  to  the  rule,  to  be  set  down  as  universal,  that  the  men 
who  conducted  them  were  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pride. 

III. — A  Maxu.vl-Labor  School. 

Noteworthy  seems  the  fact  that  of  those  eminent  New  Euglanders  who  led  the 
earliest  movements  toward  higher  education  in  middle  Georgia,  nearly  all  were 
Middlebury  College  men.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned  previously  by  this 
writer.  There  remains  yet  another  who,  although  graduated  from  Union,  spent  the 
first  three  years  of  his  college  course  there.  This  was  Rev.  Adiel  Sherwood,  bom  at 
Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  of  a  family  several  of  whom  wore  distinguished  for  services 
rendered  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times.  In  1818  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  while  holding  a  professorship  in 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  and  the  presidency  of  Shurtleff  College,  he  remained 
until  after  the  Confederate  war.  In  1865  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  dying 
in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1879.  He  became  a  learned,  eminent  divine  among  the 
Baptists,  and  was  much  admired  and  honored  by  people  of  all  religious  demomiua- 
tiouH.  As  Hoon  as  he  had  become  settled  Avithiu  the  State  he  began  to  devise  schemes 
for  the  better  education  of  the  Baptists,  particularly  their  clergy.  He  was  the  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  formation  in  1820  of  the  General  Association,  which  afterwards 
became  that  powerful  organization,  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  It  now  seems 
singular  that  such  a  movement  was  not  received  with  promptest  cordiality.  This 
was  on  account  of  the  prejudice  among  many  of  that  simple  coimtry  folk  against 
high  education  of  the  clergy.  The  argument  was  that  the  Apostles,  who  were  the 
greatest  preachers  the  Church  ever  produced,  had  little,  almost  no  education,  but 
became  what  they  were  by  sole  dependence  upon  the  sustaining  grace  of  their 
Divine  Master.'     What  sufBced  then  ought  to  suffice  now.    Indeed,  it  had  seemed  to 


'Altliou^h  an  imcommonly  grave  person,  bo  put  down  in  his  diary  8ome  rather  ludiorons  instances 
of  the  dense  ignorance  of  a  few  of  the  rlcrpy  in  districts  where  education  was  next  to  none.  One  of 
them  nnnnunced  from  the  piil])it  that  our  Lord  had  been  beheaded  by  the  Pope  of  Home,  and  another, 
mistakin;;  the  word  meet,  aiikcd  him  what  his  opinion  was  about  the  sort  of  meat  for  repentance 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination  compilcl  for  the  Christian  Index,  Atlanta,  1881,  occurs 
the  following: 

"The  necessity  of  education  among  many  of  the  early  Baptist  ministers  of  Georgia  was  luoat 
apparent,  and  this  partly  explains  the  persistency  of  our  fathers  in  their  determination  to  establiBh  a 
seat  of  learning.  *  *  *  One  of  their  strange  arguments  was,  'If  learning  is  to  help  the  prcacb«r, 
why  not  praj'  to  learning  instead  of  to  the  lA>rd.'  Some  of  them  claimed  to  be  inspired  to  predcli, 
averring  that  as  thny  rose  In  the  pulpit  they  had  given  their  text  no  consideration  until  that  moment 
when  they  opcne<l  the  Bible,  and  that  they  intended  to  preach  just  as  the  Lord  handed  out  the  message 
to  them.  *  *  *  Humphrey  Posy,  being  invited  to  preach  for  Joel  Colley,  who  was  for  twenty  yean 
moderator  of  the  Tellow  Kiver  Association,  took  for  his  text  St.  Paul's  assertion  'I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,*  and  observed  'If  Paul,  a  learned  man,  was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  I  ought 
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be  BO,  for  in  tlio  dcnomiiiation  wero  a  few  preachers  with  very  high  oratorical  powers 
"who  had  had  no  schooling  beyond  two  or  three  years'  attendance  at  old-field  schools 
and  had  e<lucated  themselves  at  home.  Therefore  men  of  education  were  forced  to 
move  slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  formation  of  larger  bodies  wherein  it  was  fore- 
seen that  they  must  necessarily  act  the  leading  parts.  The  resolution  of  Dr.  Sher- 
wood was  offered  through  another.  In  a  letter  written  in  1870  in  answer  to  one  lately 
received  from  a  relative  in  which  was  the  question  why  he  had  so  acted,  he  answered, 
'•'In  the  resolution  for  forming  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  I  do  not  remember 
any  desire  or  end  than  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  Tho  resolution  was  handed  to  C.  J.  Jenkins,^  as  he  was  popular  and  I  was 
regarded  an  educated  man,  which  you  know  was  considered  an  impediment  in  the 
opinion  of  some  in  those  early  times. '* 

The  original  plan  of  Dr.  Sherwood  was  to  found  a  school  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  have  manual  labor  connected  with  it.  Bronght  up 
on  a  farm  in  New  York  State  and  working  upon  it  in  the  vacations  from  college,  ho 
had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  farm  operations  and  was  eagerly  anxious  for 
manual  labor,  at  least  in  agriculture,  to  be  mingled  with  general  and  professional 
education  among  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  his  diary  for  the  year  1829, 
published  in  the  Memoir  by  his  daughter,^  is  the  following: 

'*  In  that  year  (1829)  I  presented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  convention  a 
plan  for  a  manual-labor  school  for  young  ministers,  but  nearly  to  a  man  were  they 
opposed  to  it.     Perhaps  Judge  Stocks ^  was  my  only  fellow  helper." 

Xot  discouraged  by  this  first  failure,  after  waiting  two  years  he  brought  forth  his 
scheme  again.     Quoting  from  his  diary  again  we  have  the  following: 

"In  1831,  at  the  regular  session  of  the  State  convention,  held  at  Buckhcad,  Burke 
County,  I  brought  up  my  motion,  deferred  on  the  advice  of  the  executive  committee 
for  1829,  for  a  manual-labor  school  for  young  ministers.  Brethren  Mercer,  Armstrong, 
and  Sanders,  some  of  the  most  iulluential  in  the  State  convention,  opposed  the  meas- 
ure, but  Thomas  Stocks,  John  Davis,  and  Absalom  Jaues,-^  and  others,  supporte<l  me 
in  the  matter,  and  we  carried  it  through." 

The  resolution  was  in  the  following  words: 

*^  Resolved  J  That  as  soon  as  the  funds  will  justify  it,  this  convention  will  establish 
in  some  central  part  of  the  State  a  classical  and  theological  school  which  shall 
unite  agricultural  labor  with  study,  and  be  opened  only  for  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry.'* 

In  the  following  year  this  last  clause  was  altered  and  made  to  read,  "admitting 
others  besides  students  in  divinity." 

The  lack  of  promptness  in  carrying  out  the  resolution  led  Dr.  Sherwood  to  begin 
an  institution  of  his  own,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  extract : 

"A  school  was  to  have  been  opened  in  January  of  the  following  year  (1832),  but 

not  to  bo.'  lu  closing  the  servioca,  Joel  Collcy  corrected  a  dupposed  error  of  Mr.  Poay,  asserting 
that  hit  Biblo  was  not  like  Mr.  Pos3''8  Bible,  for  his  Bible,  instead  of  being  'bronght  np  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel.'  read  •  bronght  np  at  the  foot  of  Garael  Hill,'  a  hill  so  poor  it  would  not  sprout  a  pea,  and 
thereby  Paul  was  a  poor  man,  unable  to  get  an  education  and  had  to  learn  tent  making  to  gain  a  liv- 
ing. *  ■*  *  Another  preacher,  preaching  from  the  parable  of  the  pounds  in  Luke  xix,  olairood  that 
an  'austere  man,'  in  rerse  21  proved  John  to  be  an  'o}*ster  man,'  who  employed  his  time  fishing  for 
oysters.  As  Dr.  Sherwood  nays,  'If  such  ignorance  was  ever  called  to  preach,  it  brings  to  mind  tho 
importunity  of  a  good  Methodist  brother  in  Millcdgoville  by  the  name  of  Pierson,  who  avowed  that 
the  Lord  called  to  him  almost  every  night,  "Pierson,  Pierson,  go  preach  my  Gosi)el."  But  his 
brethren  refu9e<l  to  license  him  because  of  his  destitution  of  qualifications.  Ho  importuned,  and  they 
at  last  infor.-iied  him  that  he  mistook  tho  name,  and  it  was  Pierce  whom  he  hoard  the  Lord  call, 
alluding  to  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce.'  "     (Pp.  139-140.) 

*  Father  of  the  late  governor,  Charles  J.  Jenkins. 

*  Memoir  of  Adiel  Sherwood,  D.  D.,  written  by  his  daughter,  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  Boykin,  Philadcl* 
pliia.  Girard  and  Fares,  1884. 

*  Thomas  Stocks,  a  wealthy  ])lanter  of  Greene  County,  for  many  years  judge  of  tho  county  court  and 
president  of  the  State  senate,  was  perhaps  tho  most  distinguished  among  tho  Baptist  laity  of  those 
times. 

<  Another  wealthy  layman  in  the  same  county  of  Greene. 
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in  the  fall  no  farm  had  been  purchased,  and  I  discovered  that  the  committee  were 
afraid  of  putting  the  plan  into  practice.  I  therefore  purchased  160  acres  of  land,  1| 
miles  northwest  of  Eatonton,  from  Thomas  Cooper,'  for  $600,  and  advertised  for  8  or 
10  pupils,  on  the  manual-labor  plan.  This  experiment  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
committee  of  the  convention  began  to  look  out  for  a  locality,  and  the  result  was 
the  purchase  of  a  farm  from  Mr.  James  liedd  in  (ireeue  County.  The  committee 
requested  me  to  relinquish  my  school  in  the  latter  part  of  1832,  stating  that  they 
were  about  to  establish  one  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  I  readily  assented,  as  my 
undertaking  had  cost  me  some  $500  out  of  pocket.'' 

This  experience  seemed  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  the  desire  to  have  further  per- 
sonal communion  with  the  enterprise,  for  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  ho  wrote 
thus: 

"  In  1833  the  manual-labor  school  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  was  begun  on 
the  spot  now  known  .is  Penfield,  a  few  miles  from  Greensboro,  and  which  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  log  cabin  was  then  in  the  woods.  Mr.  B.  M.  Sanders  waa 
chosen  principal.  iMthough  requested  by  Jesse  Mercer,  James  Armstrong,  and 
Judge  Stocks,  I  declined  being  a  candidate  for  the  office.^' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  an  institution  begun  as  this  was  did  not  come  to 
a  quicker  end.  To  this  double  log  cabin  resorted  39  students  at  the  ox)ening  of  1833. 
In  the  History  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  is  an  extended  account  of  the  several 
matters  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Mercer  Institute,  so  named  from  Jesae 
Mer<'er,  the  most  eminent  among  the  clergy  in  the  State.  The  executive  committee, 
who  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  convention  in  alfairs  relating  to  the  management, 
were  expressly  enjoined  against  making  any  debt*.  **No  debts  shall  be  contracted 
by  the  committee  or  trustees  on  the  credit  of  the  institution  without  funds  in  hand 
to  pay,  otherwise  in  every  case  it  shall  be  on  their  own  individual  responsibility." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  initial  regulations: 

**Tho  scholastic  year  shall  bo  divided  into  two  terms,  first,  of  six  months,  from 
the  second  Monday  in  .January  to  the  second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  second,  of  five 
months,  from  the  third  Monday  in  July  to  the  third  Monday  in  December.  The  ratee 
of  tuition  shall  be  $1.50  per  month  for  all  students  in  English  grammar,  geography, 
history,  and  common  arithmetic;  $2.50  per  month  for  all  m  the  learned  languages, 
criticism,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  other  higher  English  branches  of  science. 
All  over  16  years  of  age  shall  have  board,  room  rent,  and  tirewood  for  $4  a  month, 
exclusive  of  their  labor,  and  those  under  16  shall  pay  $6  per  month  and  have  the 
value  of  their  labor  deducted  as  may  bo  estimated  by  the  steward  and  trustees; 
washing  shall  bo  furnished  for  $8  a  year — all  of  which  shall  be  required  each  term 
in  advance.     Each  student  shall  furnish  his  own  bedding  and  candles. '' 

Despite  the  indisputable  fact  that  this  movement  was  begun  with  ideas  not  only 
humane  but  beneficent,*  one  can  not  but  be  reminded  here  of  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  Waxford  Squeers  of  his  famous  school  at  Dotheboys  Hall,  which  goes  thus: 

•*  Education  :  At  Mr.  Waxford  Squeers'  Academy,  Dotheboys  Hall,  at  the  delight- 
ful village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  youth  are  boarded, 
clothed,  booked,  furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
instructed  in  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  mathematics,  orthography,  geometry, 
astronomy,  trigonometry,  the  uso  of  the  globes,  algebra,  single  stick  (if  required), 
writing,  arithmetic,  fortification,  and  every  other  branch  of  classical  literature. 
Terms,  20  guineas  per  annum.     No  extras,  no  vacations ;  a  diet  unparalleled.     *    *    • 

**N.  B. — An  able  assistant  wanted.  Annual  salary,  5  pounds.  A  master  of  arts 
would  bo  preferred.'* 

Of  each  one  of  the  pupils  to  be  sent  there  one,  without  great  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, might  recall  Dickens'  "  Supposititious  little  boy  who  had  been  left  with  a 


•A  IcadiDg  layman  of  the  county  of  Putuuni,  father  of  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooner,  long  a  nu-rab<>r  of 
CoDgreHs,  and  uncle  of  Hon.  Engenius  A.  Nesbit,  for  some  years  one  of  tbe  Justices  of  the  State 
■npreme  court. 
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widowed  inotlior  who  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  him ;  the  poor  ladj-  had  thought, 
as  a  means  of  thawing  the  tardy  compassion  of  his  relatives  in  his  behalf,  of  sending 
him  to  a  Yorkshire  school." 

Rev.  Billinrj^ton  M.  Sanders  undertook  the  management  of  this  institution.  In 
his  farewell  address,  delivered  at  his  retirement  in  December,  1839,  are  the  following 
wordH : 

''The  arrangements  consisted  of  two  double  cabins  with  a  garret  to  each  for 
dwelling,  for  dining,  and  for  study  for  both  teachers  and  students.  With  these 
limited  accommodations  and  with  one  assistant  I  opened  the  institution  in  January, 
1833,  with  39  students,  having  36  of  them  to  board  in  my  own  family.  Among  these 
were  7  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry." 

Yet,  surprising  as  it  seems  now,  the  language  immediately  following  indicates  a 
success  which  was  most  encouraging  to  the  hoj^es  of  its  friends  in  the  denomination. 

"  I  shall  ever  remember  with  lively  emotions  of  pleasure  the  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness with  which  the  students  of  this  year  sustained  the  privations  and  trials  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  cramped  circumstances.  They  may  be  tmly 
said  to  have  borne  hardships  like  good  soldiers.  While  living  as  in  a  camp  in  their 
midst  and  burdened  with  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  literary,  theological, 
laboring,  and  boarding  departments,  I  found  no  little  support  in  all  my  cares  and 
labors  from  witnessing  that  while  they  lived  upon  the  cheapest  fare,  had  no  place 
for  study  but  the  common  schoolroom,  no  place  to  retire  to  for  rest  but  a  garret 
without  fire  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  labored  diligently  three  hours  a  day,  no 
oomi)laint  was  heard,  but  that  the  most  entire  cheerfulness  ran  through  all  their 
words  and  actions. 

"In  a  word,  those  favorable  indications  of  the  success  of  the  enter|)rise  soon 
began  to  inspire  its  friends  with  confidence  and  to  animate  their  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  its  advantages.  An  am(mnt  was  soon  raised  to  erect  another  large 
school  building  witli  eight  comfortable  rooms  for  dormitories  and  a  brick  basement 
for  chapel  and  schoolrooms. 

**  The  second  year  operations  were  commenced  with  increased  accommodations, 
with  an  additional  teacher,  and  80  students,  70  of  whom  boarded  in  common." 

Such  extraordinary  success  in  circumstances  extremely  limited  and  otherwise 
unpromising  was  due,  perhaps,  mainly  to  the  character  of  the  man  chosen  as  leader. 
Billington  Sanders,  as  was  seen  hereinbefore,  was  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Sherwood  to  connect  manual  labor  with  education.  It  was  with  reluctance,  there- 
fore, that  he  consented  to  become  the  principal,  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 
to  be  relieved  whenever  a  suitable  person  could  be  gotten  to  succeed  him.  It  had 
appeared  that  the  l^aptists  in  general  desired  such  an  institution,  and  he  bravely 
made  the  sacrifices  inseparable  from  the  chief  responsibility  of  its  conduct.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  in  the  denomination,  ho  was  possessed  of 
considerable  property,  upon  which  he  lived  with  the  liberality  common  to  well-to-do 
planters.  He  had  the  entire  confidence  of  everybody  in  his  capacity,  integrity, 
energy,  will,  resolution,  and  courage.  His  face  was  much  like  that  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  he  was  his  equal  in  intrepid  ])ur8uit  of  aims  and  performance  of  action 
believed  to  be  just  and  proper.  Fathers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  unques- 
tioning obedience  from  their  children  at  homo  knew  that  they  would  be  required  to 
render  it  as  entirely  to  this  their  chosen  representative.  Boys  well  understood  that 
they  must  endure,  perform,  and  obey,  and  that  if  they  came  back  home  without 
leave  they  would  bo  at  once  returned,  and,  after  punishment  for  such  audacity,  be 
put  to  work  again.  The  simple,  plain,  hard  fare  on  which  they  lived  was  believed 
to  be  of  the  sort  best  suited  to  teach  habits  of  economy  such  as  few,  perhaps  none, 
had  leiirned  at  home,  where  their  mothers,  nobody  objecting,  were  used  to  set  before 
them  three  excellent  square  meals  every  day.  Thoreau,  a  leader  in  the  noted  Brook 
Farm,  demonstrated  that  a  man  could  live  on  $14  a  year,  and  we  have  seen  how  far 
20  guineas  went  at  Dotheboys  Hall.    The  experiment  here  was  to  put  the  education 
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of  youtli  on  as  economical  scale  as  possible  and  combine  it  with  labor,  for  the  por- 
poso,  among  others,  of  hindering  book  learning  from  pnffing  np  to  the  degree  of 
bringing  on  repugnance  to  work. 

Fortunately  this  man  had  a  wife  who  was  perhaps  as  comi>etent  and  loyal  a 
helpmeet  as  ever  stood  by  hnsband  and  children  in  exigent  conditions,  known  by 
thousands  of  Baptists  even  down  to  this  day  as  ''Old  Mistress."  The  assidnooB 
motherly  care  and  tenderness  with  which  she  watched  and  tended  the  youth  under 
her  keeping  had  tho  blessing  of  Heaven  and  the  over-enduring,  affectionate  grati- 
tude of  its  recipients.  Her  husband  whipped  with  the  imction  that  was  nniv< 
among  his  predecessors  and  conti*mpomrie3  high  and  low  in  the  profession.  It 
said  of  him  that  sometimes  he  wept  sorely  at  the  necessity  of  inflicting  punishment, 
for  ho  was  a  man  abounding  in  charity  as  in  unselfish  devotion  to  all  conceived 
duties.  Yet  this  weakness,  as  proved  by  oft-repeated  experience,  meant  everything 
but  sparing  to  tho  culprit.  Instead,  it  seemed  to  exasperate  its  condignness.  This 
writer  has  often  heard  an  old  boy  shont  and  make  his  hearers  shont  with  laughter 
while  telling  of  scenes  in  which  this  peculiarity  was  exhibited.  ** Truth  is,"  one  of 
those  used  to  say,  ''when  a  boy  was  called  up  to  be  whipped,  he  hoped  that  Old 
Master  (as  wo  called  him)  would  not  get  to  crying  with  his  admonitions  (sometimes 
as  affectionate  as  possible  in  tho  beginning),  knowing  that  if  ho  did  it  would  l>c  so 
much  the  worse  for  his  back.  He'd  begin  very  mildly,  almost  beseechingly,  pointing 
out  onr  errors  and  counseling  for  all  sakes  to  quit  them ;  but  when  he  got  warmed 
up  his  under  lip  began  to  drop  and  tho  tears  to  pour  down  his  cheeks.  Then  he'd 
suddenly  rise  from  his  chair  and  cry  out,  'And  the  fact  is,  in  the  way  you  are  going 
on  you  are  to  ruin  yourself  and  bring  down  tho  gray  hairs  of  your  parents  to  the 
gra-v-ve!'  Then  he'd  light  on  the  offender  just  as  a  man,  holding  by  his  hind  leg, 
beats  with  a  stick  a  sheep-killing  hound.  That  was  a  timo  for  a  fellow  to  run  away 
if  there  Avas  anywhere  except  home  to  go.  But  afterwards  the  mistress  came  along 
with  words  and  tendering  of  blessed  soothing.  Many  and  many  a  prank  of  mischief 
was  forofended  by  her  admonitions,  and  many  another's  punishment  healed  by  her 
precious  balm.'' 

As  for  insubordination,  there  was  next  to  none,  since  for  that  sufficient  audacity 
was  impossible  in  tho  face  of  tho  discipline  without  and  within.  But  tricks,  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  tho  like  were  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  physical  growth  in 
such  uncommonly  healthy  daily  exercises,  amid  living  that,  although  of  the  plainest, 
was  abundant  fi.nd  entirely  sustaining.  These  were  tho  more  numerous  and  the 
bolder  because  of  that  wretched  system  of  espionage  then  obtaining  in  almost  all 
schools,  especially  boarding.  Occasionally  one  of  those  young  men  who  were  pre- 
paring for  tho  ministry,  called  "  beneficiaries,''  conceived  it  his  duty  to  bo  informant 
as  well  as  divinity  student,  and  such  action  as  that  is  always  attended  with  increase 
instead  of  diminution  of  wrongdoing.  Orchai'ds,  chicken  roosts,  and  fruit  patches 
never  dwelt  in  entire  security,  tho  less  because  the  zest  of  enjoyment  of  their  yield 
was  enhanced  by  tho  risk  in  obtaining.  Many  a  boy  who  never  thought  of  such 
pranks  when  at  home  too  easily  fell  into  them  when  ho  found  that  a  sycophant  was 
sneaking  after  his  footsteps. 

Perhaps  it  was  hoped  that  the  plan  would  pay  expenses.  If  so,  its  friends  were 
disap])ointed,  yet  abovo  this  was  tho  notion  that  at  least  it  would  ser\^e  to  i)romot« 
health,  economy,  industry,  and  sense  of  tho  dignity  of  labor.  In  the  matter  of  the 
first,  it  Avas  eminently  successful.  On  a  farm  of  near  400  acres,  with  gentle  undo- 
lations  of  hill  and  lowland  in  an  extremely  healthy  region,  at  daily  exercise  which 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  pushed  beyond  moderation,  and  which  did  not 
rise  even  to  that  degree,  this  work  was  much  like  that  undergone  in  daily  sports  and 
athletics  in  boarding  schools  generally.  As  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  at  least  any 
considerable  degree  of  it,  few,  if  any,  had  indulged  expectation.  Truth  is,  such  a 
thing  was  little  among  tho  parents  of  those  boys.  Of  scientific  agriculture  there 
was  next  to  none.  The  pioneers  of  that  happy  region,  as  was  noted  in  a  former 
paper  in  this  series,  cut  and  slashed  that  fecund  soil  which  in  sx)ito  of  such  reckless- 
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ness  gave  fortli  in  abnndanco  ita  first  fruits.  If  profound  interest  could  have  been 
felt  by  tbese  lads  in  sncli  work^  it  \70uld  have  effected  little  goo<l,  perbaps  some 
harm  by  loading  them  when  come  to  adult  age  to  continue  tho  havoc  then  in  general 
practice  by  which  not  very  many  planters,  although  with  abundant  support  for  all, 
man  and  beast,  made  little  above  tho  natural  accretions  from  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  negroes.  The  thought  that  agriculture  was  a  thing  to  bo  taught  was  in 
very  few,  if  any  men's  minds.  Mr.  Sanders  was  an  excellent  preacher  and  a  good 
manager  of  money  accounts,  but  as  a  planter  he  had  much  to  learn  himself.  He 
preached,  taught  arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  theology,  some  Latin,  a 
little  Greek,  and  supervised  the  work  of  forty  hands  save  one  on  tho  plantation. 
These  students  and  these  hands  he  lodged  and  fed  just  as  himself  and  his  family  were 
lodged  and  fed,  and  the  little  sickness  that  occurred,  ho  and  his  wife  doctored  and 
tended,  as  if  the  patients  had  been  their  own  dear  children.  Strictly  adhering  to 
the  maxims  of  St.  Paul  adopted  at  tho  beginning  to  **owe  no  man  anything,"  he  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  the  energy  and  the  high  mindedness  which  he  had  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  denomination,  at  least  more  than  any  other  who 
was  or  could  have  been  made  available  for  tho  multifold  respousibilities  of  tho 
position.  The  school  grew  satisfactorily,  new  subscriptions  of  funds  ciimo  in,  other 
and  really  excellent  buildings  were  erected,  additional  professors  were  called,  and  a 
steward  with  a  salary  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  farm,  and  assume  charge  of 
the  boarding  department. 

This  writer  lately  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  of  inquiry  from  a  friend  who 
had  been  a  student  at  this  school,  and  was  graduated  in  the  university,  which  it 
became  afterwards.  lie  is  a  gentleman  of  excellent  attainments  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  an  eminent  minister  of  tho  gospel.    "Some  extracts  are  here  given. 

"The  labor  system  was  started  to  give  exercise  and  health  to  tho  boys.  It  was  in 
the  place  of  tho  baseball  and  other  athletic  exercises  connected  with  most  colleges 
now.  ♦  »  •  X  don't  know  exactly',  but  I  do  not  think  it  ever  did  pay  expenses. 
These  were  light,  for  wo  ate  corn  bread  and  slept  on  our  own  beds,  ♦  •  *  there 
was  great  rejoicing  even  in  anticipation  over  Thursday  night,  which  was  biscuit 
night."  "Wo  worked  two  hours  each  day  excei)t  Saturday — two  long  hours.  The 
pay  was  a  mere  pittance,  about  bought  the  goose  quills  wo  used.     The  work  was  on 

tho  farm.     There  was  a  sort  of  mechanical  department.     You  remember  , 

preacher,  30  years  old,  parrot-toed,  a  carpenter;  he  bossed  it.  For  a  long  time  I 
worked  at  tho  whip  saw.  ♦  *  *  \Vo  fared  hard.  'Old  Mistress' herself  drank 
the  stuff  that  old  Pete  made,  called  coffee,  and  lived  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  us.  She 
practiced  self  denial,  and  perhaps  did  as  much  as  anyone  to  build  up  Mercer.  •  *  * 
All  the  leading  denominations  in  Georgia,  you  remember,  tried  the  system.  Tho 
Baptists,  believing  in  perseverance,  were  the  last  to  quit," 

Although  some  of  this  gentleman's  rocollections  were  not  "very  pleasant,"  yet  the 
system,  to  his  view,  served  reasonably  its  purposes.  It  was  abandoned  not  very  long 
after  its  rise  into  Mercer  University,  for,  among  other  reasons,  because  so  large  a 
number  of  youth  refused  (with  their  parents'  consent)  to  go  there,  and  instead 
resorted  to  the  State  University. 

This  particular  experiment,  the  most  extensive  and  long  continued  on  that  line  of 
educational  endeavor  in  middle  Georgia,  has  been  selected  by  this  writer,  because  of 
his  better  acquaintance  with  it,  he  having  been  during  two  of  its  last  years  a  student 


'Tho  oltl  boya  uficd  to  tell  things  about  these  biscoita  which  might  not  be  wholly  nninterosting  to 
somo  of  tho  numerous  students  of  financial  topics  nowadays.  Tho  wide-hearted  Old  Mistress,  if  she 
were  not  allowed  to  give  to  her  charge  this  delightful  Southern  plate  but  once  a  week,  was  resolute  In 
her  delennination  that  they  should  havo  a  plenty,  and  she  generously  turned  her  eyes  far,  far  away 
when  the  large  surplusage  above  what  they  could  consume  went  into  their  pockets.  Now,  in  the 
absence  of  pocket  money,  these  became  an  accredited  medium  of  exchange  in  what  mercliandi.sing 
was  carried  on  among  themselves.  Tops,  sets  of  marbles,  buckskii^covercd  balls, half-spent  pocket- 
knives,  slices  of  watermelon  that  cost  nothing  to  the  seller,  and  other  such  luxuries  wore  bought  and 
sold  by  lads  of  12  and  14  in  this  quasi  flat  money,  whose  commercial  value  varied  according  to  its 
nearness  to  foregone  or  coming  Thursday  nights. 


i 
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of  tbo  univerHity.  Tlie  most  tlioughtful^  even  among  the  students,  foresaw  that  the 
system  must  come  to  nn  end.  As  the  school  rose  in  numbers  and,  when  raised  to  a  col- 
lege, was  supplied  with  a  full  corps  of  professors  competent  to  impart  not  only  higher 
learning  hut  love  of  it,  that  sort  of  outdoor  exercise  grew  to  be  regarded,  both  by 
students  and  teachers,  as  becoming  constantly  less  and  less  adequate  to  realize  the 
hopes  of  its  founders,  at  least  as  they  witnessed  and  partook  of  its  practice.  In 
time  the  founders  themselves  became  so  convinced  those  most  intelligent  among 
them  deciding  that  union  of  study  and  work  under  those  particular  circumstances 
was  impracticable;  that  education  must  concern  itself  with  principles  and  causes 
before  it  came  to  things.  Quotation  is  made  here  of  a  few  brief  ])aragrapb8  from  a 
pamphlet.  Psychology  of  Manual  Training,  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education.     The  first  is : 

'*  Man  goes  ba<.'k  from  the  fact  to  the  producing  cause.  But  ho  goes  back  of  its 
producing  cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  or  more  series  of  producing 
causes;  back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in  general;  back  of  tree,  and  grass,  and 
lichen  to  plant  in  general ;  back  of  plant  and  animal  life  to  life  in  general.  Man's 
powers  of  thought  rise  from  things  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leaving  a 
smaller  and  smaller  residuiun  of  mere  sense  data,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  under* 
lying  reality  which  causes  all  these  sense  data     *     *     '- 

'*  This  is  the  great  point  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  get  at  the  true  real- 
ity by  sense  perception  but  by  thought.     *     *     * 

"School  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge  of  material  things.  *  *  •  If 
the  child  will  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  he  may  learn  the  experience  of  the  race 
through  the  countless  ages  of  it«  (existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  period- 
icals see  the  world  throngh  the  sense  df  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devoting 
whole  lives  to  the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more  than  this,  ho  may 
think  with  their  brains,  and  assist  his  feeble  powers  of  observation  and  reflection 
by  the  gigantic  aggrep^att^  of  the  mental  labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  mean- 
ing of  school  education,  to  give  to  the  i)upil  the  use  of  the  means  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  mental  products  of  the  race.  Compared  with  what  he  receives  from  the 
race,  the  productions  of  the  most  original  of  men  are  a  mere  speck  in  a  wide  field  of 
view.  Everyone  may  add  something  to  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  knowledge,  but 
he  must,  if  ho  is  educated  and  rises  above  the  brute,  receive  infinitely  more  than  he 
gives.  Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  eflect  of  learning  to  read  with  the  edu- 
cative effect  of  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  wo  must  consider  the  difiference  of 
scope."     *     -     ► 

Speaking  of  the  school  proper  ho  says:  "Its  education  is  followed  by  its  greatest 
educative  etfects  afterwards  through  life.  For  the  person  is  destined  to  nse  this 
knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  key  by  which  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  all  human 
learning.  The  school  has  given  him  the  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and 
continuous  self-education.  It  is  the  difierence  between  a  piece  of  baked  bread 
which  nourishes  for  the  day  and  the  seed  corn  which  is  the  possibility  of  countless 
harvests.  Education  that  educates  the  child  in  the  art  of  self-edn cation  is  that 
which  the  aggregate  experience  of  mankind  has  chosen  for  the  school." 

In  this  pamphlet,  suggested  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  who  have  before 
their  eyes  scientific  physical  training  so  closely  set  that  they  can  not  see  the  greater 
things  beyond  it,  are  many  other  unanswerable  arguments. 

The  people  of  middle  Georgiii,  few  of  whom  at  that  period  (sixty  years  ago)  were 
liberally  educated,  were  earnestly  intent  that  their  children  should  become  so,  yet 
were  not  entirely  without  ai>prehension  that  much  learning  might  tend  to  seduce 
them  from  a  just  estimate  of  frugality,  industry,  economy,  and  the  performance  or 
the  superintendence  of  manual  work.  He  was  very  far  from  being  an  exception,  that 
excellent  and  well-to-do  old  farmer  who,  when  asked  if  he  intended  to  send  his 
boya  to  college,  answered:  "No,  that  I  aint;  seem  to  me  the  mainost  things  them 
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college  boys  leam^  is  to  chaw  and  smoke  seegars,  talk  dictionary  words,  git  above 
work,  and  be  imp'dent  to  old  people.''  To  guard  against  dreaded  results  they  made 
them  take  along  and  use  things  of  home  life— the  hoe,  the  plow,  and  the  trace  chain; 
to  mingle  in  their  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Roman  those  of  com  and  cotton ;  to  work, 
to  feed,  and  to  curry  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  The  experiment  was  made  by  men  of 
several  denominations,  sensible  and  to  the  last  degree  resolute.  Their  sons  in  con- 
tact with  this  double  existence,  after  a  year  or  two  of  half-hearted  cndeavoringSy 
saw  before  their  fathers  the  incongruity;  necessarily  they  were  economical,  for 
their  pocket  moneys  were  extremely  limited,  and  they  knew  bettor  than  to  make 
debts  in  the  stores,  which  were  not  long  in  apx)earing  in  the  village  that  rapidly 
formed  around  them.  As  they  advanced  in  knowledge  under  the  excellent  teachers 
provided  for  them,  while  they  took  on  no  disgust  for  manual  work  in  itself,  their 
performance  of  it  was  languid  and  less  than  indifferent.  Circulars  following  home 
the  best  students  with  a  disgracefully  low  figure  in  labor  were  excused  for  the  sake 
of  the  exalted  figures  obtained  in  their  studies.  These  many  of  them  pursued  with 
great  diligence,  and  almost  all  to  satisfaction.  What  punishments  were  received 
(and  they  came  in  frequent,  relentless  showers  ')  were  mainly  for  other  things  than 
neglect  of  text-books.  With  these  they  made  hast«.  What  haste  there  was,  when 
laying  them  aside  they  repaired  to  the  field,  was  made  while  homeward  bound; 
jiever  when  outward.  If  ever  a  laborer  was  unworthy  of  his  hire,  pitiful  as  was 
the  wage,  it  was  here.  There  was  little  or  no  complaining  ever;  during  the  last 
years  there  was  none.  Workers  went  forth  loitering,  yet  cheerful,  feeling  no  sort  of 
dread  of  hurting  themselves  in  the  smallest  particular  by  overwork.  Often,  but 
entirely  leisurely,  they  looked  at  the  descending  sun,  and  sometimes  when  he  seemed 
to  be  making  no  more  haste  than  they  were,  deciding  that  his  not  being  quite  down 
was  no  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  be,  they — but  not  too  far — anticipated  that  inter- 
esting occasion  and  made  for  home.  A  good  bath  and  a  shifting  of  clothing  made 
them  more  than  ready  for  the  good  supper  they  knew  to  be  preparing;  for  by  this 
time  a  dozen  or  so  of  well-to-do  planters  had  settled  in  the  village,  and  for  a  sum 
which  now  would  seem  absurdly  little  gave  board  of  the  very  best. 

The  system  itself,  when  the  college  was  opened,  foresaw  its  own  decline;  but, 
api>arcutly  in  tenderness  toward  the  older  brethren,  so  many  of  whose  hopes  had 
been  with  it  from  tho  start,  it  lingered  to  its  twelfth  year,  when,  with  resignation, 
ap])roximating  unanimity  of  students,  faculty,  trustees,  and  people,  it  went  the  way 
of  all  the  earth.  Its  very  last  article  was  preceded  by  the  following  resolution, 
passed  by  the  trustees  in  December,  1814  : 

*•  Whereas  the  manual-labor  department  of  Mercer  University  has  been  sustained 
at  a  heavy  expense — an  expense  which  the  present  state  of  our  fund  will  not  justify— 
and  has,  in  our  Judgment,  materially  retarded  the  growth  of  our  institution  after  as 
favosttble  experience  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  scheme;  and 

"Whereas  the  contributors  of  the  university  fund,  so  far  as  they  have  been  called 
upon,  expressed  themselves  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  ready  to  concur  in  any 
measure  in  reference  to  the  system  which  tho  board  of  trustees  may  deem  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution ;  and 

^'Whereas  tho  board  of  trustees  have  found  themselves  under  all  circumstances 
unable  to  accomplish  to  any  desired  extent  the  important  and  benevolent  designs  for 
which  it  was  originally  organized :  Be  it  therefore 

^^  Itvsolved,  That  this  department  be,  and  is  hereby,  indefinitely  suspended.'' 

Thus  the  Baptists,  latest  of  all,  noted  for  their  perseverance,  had  to  admit  at  last 
that  even  to  this  favorite  virtue  were  limitations. 


■  From  these,  however,  college  students  and  those  in  preparatory  classes  who  were  over  16  yean  old 
were  exempt. 
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IV.— The  U^^^'ERSITT. 

Tho  situation  of  tlio  Stato  of  Georgia  at  the  several  pcrioiLs  during  the  war  of 
Independence  was  peculiarly  exigent.  Youngest  and  most  remote  of  all  tho  prov- 
inces, sparsely  occupied  by  whites,  exposed  along  a  border  of  several  hundred  miles 
to  Indian  maraudings,  its  hardships,  real  and  apprehended,  were  among  tho  most  try- 
ing. Discouraged  by  theso  hardships,  a  considerable  number  defected  from  the  cause 
of  libert}',  and  between  these,  known  as  Tories,  and  tho  rest  many  tragic  scenes 
occurred.  During  tho  latter  part  of  the  year  1776  affairs  became  so  embarrassing 
that  tho  loaders  of  x>iiblic  opinion  in  South  Carolina  conceived  the  idea  of  annexa- 
tion, and  in  the  general  assembly  of  that  State  tho  following  resolntion  was  intro* 
duced  and  passed  uuunimously : 

"That  a  union  between  the  two  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  tend 
effectually  to  promote  their  strength,  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  to  secure  their  lib- 
erty, independence,  and  safety.'' 

Commissioners  were  sent  to  Georgia,  but  the  proposal  met  with  no  favor.  One  of 
those,  William  Henry  Drayton,  after  its  rejection,  became  so  persistent  in  private 
efforts  toward  tho  end  for  which  ho  had  been  sent  that  Governor  Treutlen,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  executive  council,  published  offer  of  rewards  for  tho  apprehension 
of  him  and  his  associates.  Yet  in  the  convention  c.iUed  by  Archib«ild  Bulloch,  governor 
and  president  of  the  council  of  safety,  tho  first  constitution  Avas  adopted,  February 
5, 1777,  ono  of  tho  articles  of  which  required  the  erection  of  a  school  at  tho  public 
expense  iu  each  coimty.  From  this  period  the  Stato  was  constantly  harassed  by  dis- 
asters and  dangers.  Savannah  was  taken,  tho  government  transferred  to  Augusta, 
and  at  ono  time  such  was  the  exigency  of  conditions  that  the  governor,  John  Hous- 
toiin,  was  invested  with  dictatorial  powers.  Relief  came  not  until  the  evacuation 
of  tho  province  by  Sir  James  Wright,  the  royal  governor,  .Tune  14,  1782.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  tho  close  of  tho  war  that  measures  could  bo  taken  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  these  were  recommended  by  Governor  Lyman  Hall  during  the  three  months' 
session  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  summer  of  1783.  In  his  opening  message  were 
the  following: 

**From  a  view  of  tho  profligate  and  wicked  lives  of  many  in  the  community-,  it 
a2)pears  that  some  laws  to  restrain  vice  and  encourage  virtuo  aro  of  tho  highest 
imx)ortanco  to  tho  welfare  of  tho  State,  it  being  certain  that  almost  all  the  ovils  of 
government  originate  from  men  of  corrupt  principles  and  abandoned  manners.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  wholesome  laws  restraining  vice,  every  encouragement  ought 
to  be  given  to  introduce  religion,  and  learned  clergy  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
honor  to  God,  and  to  cultivate  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  among  our  citizens. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  bo  your  wisdom  to  lay  an  early  foundation  for  endowing 
seminaries  of  learning;  nor  can  you,  I  conceive,  lay  a  better  than  by  .%  grant  of  a 
suflicicnt  tract  of  land  that  may,  as  in  other  governments,  hereafter,  by  leaso  or 
otherwise,  raise  a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  such  valuable  institutions.-'* 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  patriotic  and  wise  endeavors  of  a  small  nnmbiT 
of  men,  ono  of  whom  was  tho  full  equal  of  any  in  his  generation,  to  found  a  uni- 
versity in  the  Stato,  and  their  failure  because  of  the  early  death  of  the  chief  among 
their  great  leaders.  Lyman  Hall,  born  in  Connecticut,  removed  to  Georgia  in  1752, 
and  became  one  of  tho  bravest  and  most  influential  patriots.  Ho  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  Representative  in  Congress,  was  made  governor  of 
Georgia,  and  while  thus  acting,  supported  and  guided  mainly  by  another  from  the 
same  State,  originated  those  endeavors. 

In  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia  (p.  353)  occurs  the  following: 

"In  tho  midst,  however,  of  the  troubles  incident  to  the  unsettled  state  of  a  fron- 
tier province  in  that  transition  period,  when  military  law  had  ceased  and  civil  law 
was  but  imperfectly  established,  the  legislature,  with  a  forecast  which  reflects  the 

•  Stevens's  Ilistory  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  344. 
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liighest  character  npon  their  wisdom,  took  measnrcs  for  the  cstahlishiucnt  of  a  State 
instltiitiou  of  learning.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1784,  a  committco  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  sent  to  the  executive  council  hearing  a  resolution  requesting  his  honor  the 
governor  to  grant  land  warrants  for  5,000  acres  each  in  the  name  of  John  Iloustonn, 
James  Ilahersham,  William  Few,  Joseph  Clay,  Ahram  Baldwin,  "V^illiam  Houstoun, 
and  Nathan  Brownson,  esqrs.,  or  their  successors  in  ofllcc,  in  trnst  for  the  college  that 
is  to  he  established  in  this  State,  that  one  or  more  of  the  said  trustees  bo  requested 
io  proceed  immediately,  with  a  surveyor  or  surveyors,  and  superintend  the  survey- 
ing of  the  said  land  in  each  county  agreeable  to  the  act  for  that  purpose  made,*'  etc. 

In  the  next  section  the  land  thus  provided  was  to  bo  exempted  from  taxation. 

The  act  to  which  reference  was  made  by  appointment  of  the  committee  was  an  act 
for  laying  out  the  two  counties  of  Franklin  and  "Washington,  the  eleventh  section  of 
which  is  given  as  follows: 

**And  whereas  the  encouragement  of  religion  and  learning  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  any  community  and  must  tend  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  advan- 
tage of  the  same : 

**llc  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  county  surveyors,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  proceed  to  lay  out  in  each  county  20,000  acres  of  land  of 
the  first  quality,  in  separate  tracts  of  5,000  acres  each,  for  the  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege or  seminary  of  learning,  and  which  said  lands  shall  be  vested  in  and  granted  to 
his  honor  the  governor  for  the  time  being."  * 

Thence  followed  appointment  of  the  trustees  hereinbefore  named,  who  were 
'empowered  to  do  all  such  things  as  to  them  shall  appear  requisite  jind  necessary, 
o  forward  the  establishment  and  x) regress  of  the  same;  and  all  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  said  trustees.  And  the  said  county  surveyors  shall  in  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  this  act  make  returns  to  the  trustees,  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
of  all  regular  plats  of  all  such  tracts  as  they  shall  have  laid  out  and  surveyed  by 
virtue  of  this  act." 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1785,  an  act  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  thus  started  was 
passed,  being  entitled  "An  act  for  the  more  full  and  comijlete  establishment  of  a 
public  seat  of  learning  in  this  State."  The  preamble  to  this  act  is  so  excellent  of 
its  kind  that  it  is  given  in  full  herein: 

"As  it  is  the  distinguishing  hapi)iue8S  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people 
become  the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity,  and  even  existence,  very  much 
depends  upon  suitably  forming  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincijded,  and  their 
conduct  disorderly,  a  free  government  will  be  attended  with  greater  confusions  and 
evils  more  horrid  than  the  wild,  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  only  be  happy 
where  the  public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  manners 
regulated.  This  is  an  iniluence  beyond  the  reach  of  laws  and  punishments  and  can 
be  claimed  only  by  religion  and  education.  It  should  therefore  be  among  the  first 
objects  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  enconrage  and  support 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  form- 
ing hand  of  society  that,  by  instruction,  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue 
and  good  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  their  education  will 
not  answer  these  purposes;  it  is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  igno- 
rance or  infirmity  of  our  own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign 
attachments  that  upon  principles  of  policy  it  is  inadmissible. 

"This  country,  in  the  times  of  our  danger  .and  distress,  found  security  in  the 
X)riuciple  and  abiKties  which  wise  regulations  had  before  established  in  the  minds 
of  our  countrymen,  that  our  i>resent  happiness,  joined  to  the  pleasing  prospectSi 
should  consi>ire  to  make  us  feel  ourselves  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  form 

1  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia,  Vol.  II,  p.  3^. 
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the  yon  til,  the  rising  hope  of  our  land,  to  render  the  like  glorious  and  essential 
services  to  our  country."  * 

A  noble  beginning  for  higher  education  was  made  in  this  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  led  by  one  whose  name  and  memory  from  the  people  of  Georgia  merit  more 
gratitude  than  those  of  any  other  in  its  history;  one  who  but  for  having  been  over- 
taken of  death  in  his  prime  would  have  placed  education  upon  a  level  with  that  in 
the  State  of  which  he  was  native,  with  whose  polity  he  had  become  thoroughly 
acquainted,  and  had  eager  desire  to  extend  it.  Abram  Baldwin,  bom  in  Gnilford, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1754,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772,  and  for  four  years — 
from  1775  to  1778 — was  a  tutor  there.  Having  studied  divinity  with  view  to  become 
a  clergyman,  he  was  invited,  in  the  year  1781,  to  become  professor  of  divinity  and 
college  pastor,  but  declined  the  offer  and  served  as  chaplain  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  his  native  State.  Here  ho  made  acciuaintance  with  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene.  At 
tbe  close  of  tbe  war  Gen.  Greene  removed  to  Georgia,  and  persuaded  Baldwin  to  do 
the  same,  which  he  did  in  the  year  1784.  Withdrawing  from  the  ministry,  he  began 
studying  for  tbe  bar,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  rapidly  rose  into  a  large  business. 
Within  a  few  months  after  his  admission,  having  already  a  commanding  figure  among 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  at  the  session  next  ensu- 
ing after  his  arrival  and  in  the  same  year.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  man,  coming  into 
a  strange  community  far  remote  ft'om  his  native,  with  antecedents  so  little  known, 
risen  with  such  rapidity.  From  the  very  first  his  presence  and  demeanor,  his  walk 
and  conversation  impressed  all  minds  with  the  notion  that  ho  was  one  born  to  be  a 
leader  of  men.  This  he  easily  became  in  the  first  public  body  to  which  he  was  so 
speedily  sent. 

Baldwin  was  a  lawgiver.  It  so  appeared  in  the  general  assembly  of  January, 
1785,  less  than  a  year  after  his  coming  into  the  State,  unknown  of  all  except  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  at  whose  instance  he  had  come,  and  who  died  in  tbe  following 
year.  It  is  not  apposite  to  the  subject  of  this  article  to  allude  otherwise  than  briefly 
to  the  work  done  by  him  for  purposes  besides  educational.  Preeminently  gifted  as 
he  was,  the  impress  of  his  bauds  must  necessarily  be  upon  whatever  enterprise  came 
within  the  compass  of  the  plane  wherever  he  traveled  and  wrought.  It  seems  a 
pity,  not  only  for  his  adopted  State  but  for  the  whole  country,  that  little  memorial 
was  left  of  such  a  man  beyond  the  records  of  his  public  actions  and  the  traditions  of 
his  acknowledged  greatness.  In  the  exigencies  of  a  new,  inchoate  society,  with  a 
vast,  unpeopled  territoiy,  extending  far  westward,  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly 
all  thoughtful,  patriotic  minds  put  themselves  under  the  lead  of  this  young  stranger 
of  30  years.  Almost  universal  tradition  assigned  to  him  well-nigh  sole  anthor- 
ship  of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State,  which  great  lawyers  in  this  country  and 
which  such  as  Lord  Tenterden  and  Lord  Brougham  declared  to  be  a  marvel  of  its 
kind.  Such  a  man  seemed  to  be  more  needed  in  the  councils  of  the  young  confed- 
erate government  than  in  those  of  his  own  State,  and  so,  two  years  afterwards  he 
wi)s  sent  to  the  Federal  convention,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  No  member  of  the  convention  more  thoughtfully 
revolved  the  subjects  of  investigation.  In  the  notes  taken  down  by  Madison  the 
speeches  and  general  movements  made  by  him  exhibit  great  carefulness  and  conser- 
vation, yet  boldness  wherever  it  seemed  to  him  needed  to  be  put  forth.  He  was  a 
leader  among  those  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  policy  of  intrusting  to  the  General 
Government  any  greater  powers  beyond  what  were  essential  to  the  discharge  of 
federative  functions.  One  noted  sentence  of  his  has  been  often  referred  to:  "Polit- 
ical power  is  like  the  screw  in  mathematics;  it  holds  all  it  has,  and  every  turn  gives 
it  more.^'  With  the  instinct  of  genius  he  recognized  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  ths 
peculiar  needs  of  the  society  into  which  he  had  come  to  dwell,  and  in  what  time 
was  left  for  the  purpose  he  labored  to  supply  them.  It  was  well  known,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  frequent  speech,  that  in  all  the  public  assemblies  in  which  he 

1  Stevens's  History  of  Greorgia,  YoL  II,  p.  361. 
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bad  parts  to  enact,  in  those  ft*aming  the  constitution  of  Georgia,  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State,  in  Congess  as  Member  of  the  Hous«?,  to  which  ho  vriis  elected 
in  1790,  and  in  the  Senate,  ho  was  never  absent  from  his  post  for  a  single  day  nntil 
his  last  sickness,  just  one  week  before  his  death,  in  Washington,  in  1807,  at  the  age 
of  52  years. 

The  principal  item  of  the  loss  to  the  civil  government  of  the  State  by  the  transfer 
of  Baldwin  to  Congress  and  i>articularly  by  his  early  death  was  a  long  postpone- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  for  the  correction  of  errors 
of  superior  court  judges.  Foresight  of  the  indispensable  need  of  such  a  tribunal 
provided  for  its  early  foundation;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  great  leader  delayed 
it  for  half  a  century.  If  he  had  lived,  what  took  place  in  1845  would  have  done  so 
long,  long  before,  and  been  put  upon  a  far  more  satisfactory  foundation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  many  of  the  very  greatest  lawyers  in  the  State  opposed  it  to  the 
last,  an  example  of  the  willingness  of  prominent  citizens  to  be  content  with  systems 
wherein  they  have  obtained  positions  of  controlling  influence. 

Yet  the  most  serious  loss  inflicted  upon  the  State  by  the  absence  of  Baldwin  was 
felt  by  it«  educational  interests.  It  was  his  aim  that  general  superintendence  of 
education  should  be  assumed  by  the  State  under  the  leading  influence  of  one  great 
university.  He  wjis  one  of  those  wise  men  who  maintain  that  education  within  any 
State  properly  begins  at  the  summit  instead  of  the  bottom.  The  decision  of  the 
multitudes,  after  he  passed  away,  like  that  of  multitudes  everywhere  when  not  ade- 
quately guided,  that  it  should  begin  at  the  bottom  and  ascend  delayed  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  it  yet  delays,  the  accomplishment  of  that  aim  of  a  man  who  was  the  full 
equal  of  Thomas  Jeflerson  in  lawgiving  wisdom,  and  possibly  his  superior  in  culti- 
vation. 

On  January  25,  1785,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly,  some  sections  of 
which  are  as  follows : 

''Whereas  for  the  great  purposes  of  internal  education,  divers  allotments  of  land 
have  at  difierent  times  been  made,  particularly  by  the  legislature  at  their  sessions 
in  July,  1783,  and  February,  1784,  all  of  which  may  be  comprehended  and  made  the 
basis  of  one  general  and  complete  establishment;  therefore,  enacted, 

''Sec.  I.  Tliat  the  general  superintendence  and  regulation  of  the  literature  of  the 
State,  and  in  particular  of  the  public  seat  of  learning,  shall  be  committed  and 
intrusted  to  one  board,  denominated  *the  board  of  visitors,*  hereby  vested  with  all 
powers  of  visitation,  to  see  that  the  intent  of  this  institution  is  carried  into  effect; 
and  [13  i>er8on8  named]  who  shall  compose  another  board,  denominated  'the  board 
of  trustees.'  These  two  boards  united,  or  a  majority  of  each  of  them,  shall  compose 
the  'Seuatus  Aoadeniicus  of  the  University  of  Georgia.* 

*'Sec.  IL  All  statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  university 
shall  bo  made  and  enacted  by  the  two  boards  united,  or  a  majority  of  each  of  them, 
subject  always  to  be  laid  before  the  general  assembly  as  often  as  required,  and  to  be 
repealed  or  disallowed  as  the  general  assembly  shall  think  proper."' 

(As  before  seen,  40,000  acres  of  land  had  been  set  apart  in  lots  of  5,000  acres  each, 
for  the  university  in  tlio  new  counties  of  Washington  and  Franklin.) 

"Sec.  IV.  As  the  appointment  of  a  person  to  be  the  president  and  head  of  the 
university  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  concerns  on  which  its  respect  and 
usefulness  greatly  depend,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  first  examine  and  nominate; 
but  the  a])pointment  of  the  pre.»*ident  shall  be  by  the  two  boards  jointly,  who  shall 
also  have  the  power  of  removing  him  from  office  for  misdemeanors,  unfaithfulness, 
or  incapacity." 

Several  sections  follow  containing  details  regarding  management,  then  comes 

"  Sec.  XI 11.  The  Senatns  Academicus  at  their  stated  annual  meetings  shall  consnlt 
and  advise,  not  only  upon  the  afl'airs  of  the  university,  but  also  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  advance  the  interests  of  literature  through  the  State  in  general.    Fox 


*  Prince's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  1837,  p.  886,  eto. 
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this  purpose  it  shall  bo  the  business  of  the  uicmbcrs,  previous  to  their  meeting,  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  state  and  regulations  of  the  schools  and  places  of 
education  in  their  respective  counties,  that  they  may  thus  be  possessed  of  the  whole, 
and  have  it  before  them  for  their  mutual  Assistance  and  deliberation.  Upon  this 
information  they  shall  recommend  what  kind  of  schools  and  academies  shall  be 
instituted,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  in  the  several  pai'ts  of  the  State,  and  pre- 
scribe what  branches  of  education  shall  be  taught  and  inculcated  in  each.  They 
shall  also  examine  and  recommend  the  instructors  to  be  employed  in  them,  or  appoint 
persons  for  that  purpose.  The  president  of  the  university,  as  often  as  the  duties  of 
his  station  shall  permit,  and  some  of  the  members,  at  least  once  in  a  year,  shall  visit 
them  and  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

"Sec.  XIV.  All  public  schools,  instituted  or  to  be  supported  by  funds  or  pablic 
moneys  in  this  State,  shall  be  considered  as  parts  or  members  of  the  university,  and 
shall  bo  under  the  foregoing  directions  and  regulations. 

*'Sec.  XV.  Whatsoever  public  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing these  great  and  important  designs,  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time 
represent  and  lay  before  the  general  assembly." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  projected  by  this  young  man  for  education  in  the 
State.  It  was  to  begin  where  in  every  new  State  it  should  begiu^  with  a  great  uni- 
versity, a  primum  mobile,  destined  to  organize  and  preside  over  and  regulate  all 
inferior  institutions  receiving  in  time  those  who  had  passed  through  their  courses  to 
itself  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  coming  duties  of  manhood  and  citizenship. 
A  fair  site  was  selected  on  the  Oconee  River,  around  which  the  town  of  Athens  grew 
up,  and  another  native  of  Connecticut,  Josiah  Meigs,  was  elected  president. 

In  the  same  year,  1790,  when  Baldwin  was  elected  to  Congress,  died  his  chief  col- 
laborator, Lyman  Hall.  He  was  one  of  the  Georgia  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  governor  of  the  State,  and  before  the  advent  of  Baldwin  the  most 
cultured  among  its  political  leaders.  He  died  childless  at  the  age  of  66  years. ^  His 
death  was  a  sore  loss  to  the  State,  and  was  felt  to  be  so.  But  he  died  in  cheerful 
hope  that  the  provisions  thus  made  for  its  welfare  would  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  they  had  been  devised.  Such  was  also  the  hope  of  his  young  survivor,  when 
he  left  for  the  more  extended  field  where  the  people  desired  his  talents  to  be 
employed.  Yet  as  ])resident  of  the  board  of  visitors  he  continued  to  be  the  main 
director  in  putting  the  institution  on  a  foundation.  With  nothing  but  land  to 
appropriate  for  this  pui*pose,  although  land  was  in  abundance  for  the  support  of  a 
hundred  fold  greater  population,  and  therefore  had  merely  nominal  market  value, 
yet  the  beginning  was  made  in  1801  under  President  Meigs,  who  in  timo  was  assisted 
by  Prof.  Addin  Lewis,  who  had  come  from  Connecticut  at  the  same  time  with  the 
president.  These  two  with  a  tutor  in  French  for  some  years  constituted  the  faculty. 
Moneys  accruing  from  rent  of  the  university  lands  being  wholly  inadequate,  the  gen* 
eral  assembly  the  following  year  passed  an  act  for  the  loan  of  $5,000  ''in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  said  institution  for  erecting  the  college  buildings,''  conditioned  to  be 
repaid  with  interest.  In  1803  a  further  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
''t^ell  and  (lis])ose  of,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution,  the  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  university  in  the  county  of  Hancock, 
and  to  appropriate  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  in  such  manner  as  in  their 
judgment  will  most  advance  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  said  university,  and  that 
they  also  have  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  and  dispose  of  in  like  manner,  and 
for  the  same  purposes,  all  such  lots  and  land  situate  in  and  adjoining  the  site  of  the 
university  as  they  think  proper,  reserving,  nevertheless,  the  quantity  of  37  acres 


'The  iD8crii)tion  upon  hia  tomb,  writteu  by  bis  widow,  conclndea  witb  tbcso  touching  words: 

"To  bliii  so  niourn'd  in  death,  so  loved  in  life, 
Th«  cbildless  pnrt»nt  and  the  widowed  wife, 
With  teara  inscribed  this  monumental  stone. 
That  holds  his  ashes  and  expects  her  own.'* 
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of  land  for  the  college  yard." »  Tliis  last  tract  bought  and  presented  to  the  State  by 
John  Millodge  consisted  of  over  600  acres^  but  the  amount  of  sales  was  small,  the 
villagO;  so  far  from  the  center  of  existing  population,  being  necessarily  slow  in  set- 
tlement. Thus  the  institution  struggled  during  infancy.  In  the  year  1807  ho  who 
hail  been  its  founder  and  mainly  its  soul,  died.  He  alone  among  its  supporters  fully 
comi)rehended  what  a  great  university  is,  what  it  means,  what  is  its  full  scope,  and 
what  it  needs  and  can  not  do  without  for  the  compass  of  its  ends.  The  history  of 
this  institution  henceforth  is  one  of  continuously  recurring  disappointments.  The 
following  extract,  taken  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Hull,  one  of 
its  first  graduates  and  afterwards  for  several  years  one  of  the  faculty,  well  sums  up 
the  accidents  of  twenty-five  years  whoso  likes  were  continued  until  1884,  when  the 
pamphlet  was  written.  It  has  for  its  title,  Sketches  from  the  Early  History  of 
Athens,  Georgia,  1801-1825. 

*'For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least,  the  interests  of  Athens  and  of  the  univer- 
sity went  hand  in  hand — they  rose  and  fell  together ;  indeed,  one  was  nothing  with- 
out the  other.  The  income-  of  the  university  was  derived  from  the  rents  of  land 
deeded  it  by  the  State,  and  as  land  was  very  cheap  none  but  the  poorest  as  a  rule 
rented  it ;  consequently,  the  income  was  small  and  very  uncertain.  From  its  organi- 
zation, in  1801,  to  1811,  the  faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  Mr.  Meigs;  one  pro- 
fessor of  French,  M.  Petit  de  Clairville,  and  one  tutor,  Addin  Lewis,  whose  place 
in  1808  was  filled  by  James  Merri wether  for  a  year,  after  which  M.  Petit  held  on 
for  two  years  and  resigned  in  1810,  leaving  President  Meigs  alone  in  his  glory  to 
instruct  all  the  classes  in  every  department  of  science.  So  the  college  came  very 
near  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  the  town  had  but  little  more  vitality.  In  1811  the 
faculty  reorganized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  president,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Jackson  and  Mr.  John  li.  Golding,  professors.  This  galvanized  the  college  into 
spasmodic  breathing,  and  the  town  sympathized  in  the  shock.  A  few  houses,  before 
vacant,  were  occupied,  and  some  whitewashing  and  maybe  a  little  painting  done,  and 
the  place  looked  for  brighter  days.  I  don't  remember  that  anyone  was  so  sanguine 
as  to  build  a  new  house  or  improve  a  vacant  lot;  but  the  hoped-for  improvement  did 
not  come,  and  the  college  and  town  languished,  notwithstanding  the  election, 
in  1813,  of  an  educational  professor.  Dr.  William  Green.  But  this  strengthening  of 
the  faculty  did  not  have  the  expected  effect  of  strengthening  the  institution.  The 
rents  did  not  come  in,  and  the  professors'  salaries,  ridiculously  email  though  they 
were,  were  not  paid;  no  apparatus  could  be  bought,  no  library  was  within  roach. 
So  the  college  languished  and  the  town  sickened,  and  if  the  legislature  had  not 
authorized  the  board  of  trustees  to  sell  the  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds,  both 
would  soon  have  died  together.  But  that  important  measure  was  adopted,  and  in 
1816  the  lands  were  sold  and  notes  and  bonds  taken  in  payment.  The  State  took 
them  to  the  amount  of  $120,000,  and  transferred  to  the  university  1,000  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  Statoof  Georgia,  guaranteeing  8  percent  dividend  annually, 
and  this  it  has  paid,  and  only  this,  to  the  present  day." 

There  is  humor,  yet  some  pathos,  in  the  succeeding  paragraph,  in  which  Dr.  Hull 
gave  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  last,  perhaps  most  valuable,  tract  owned  by  the 
university. 

''The  line  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  was  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Savannah  River  at  high  water,  from  its  mouth  to  its  intersection  with  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  where  it  forked  the  larger  of  the  two  should  be 
considered  a  continuation  of  the  Savannah.  Now,  the  Tugaloo  and  Seneca  formed 
the  first  fork  from  its  mouth,  and  it  became  a  question  which  was  the  larger.  It  was 
generally  conceded  that  the  Seneca  was  the  principal  stream,  and  was  therefore  con- 
sidered the  boundary  between  the  States.  The  lands  between  the  rivers  belonged 
then  to  Georgia,  a  part  of  which,  5,000  acres,  lying  near  the  junction  and  very  valu- 
able, was  deeded  by  the  State,  with  other  tracts,  to  the  university.    This  district 


>  Prince'8  Digest,  p.  800. 
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was  represented  in  the  Georgia  legislature  by  a  Mr.  Lane.  Subsequent  surveyB,  pre- 
tending to  be  more  carefully  made,  determined  that  the  Tugaloo  was  the  larger  river, 
and  it  became  the  boundary  line,  thereby  losing  to  the  University  of  Georgia  her 
5,000  valuable  acres.  But  our  board  of  trustees  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  retain 
it.  Supposing  that  such  a  tract,  away  in  the  backwoods,  remote  from  any  settle- 
ment, where  public  lands  were  worth  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of  surveying 
them,  could  be  of  small  consideration  to  a  State,  they  appointed  one  of  their  own 
body,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  to  wait  on  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  then  in 
session,  and  ask  the  grant  of  the  land  should  be  confirmed  to  the  university,  not 
doubting  that  so  small  a  favor  would  be  granted.  Colonel  C.  was  a  man  of  exquisite 
taste  in  wines  and  brandies,  or  at  least  he  thought  so,  and  kept  that  gift  in  active 
exercise  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  sometimes  when  the  occasion  was  not  proper. 
The  South  Carolinians  knew  exactly  how  to  entertain  such  a  man  with  becoming 
hospitality.  There  were  some  ineiiibcrs  of  the  legislature  who,  learning  the  object 
of  the  colonel's  visit  and  desiring  to  own  themselves  the  land  in  question,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  the  grant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  our  dele- 
gate in  such  a  blissful  state  of  tasting  and  tasting  certain  old  and  costly  liquors  that 
he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  present  the  claims  of  the  university  until  the  legis- 
lature adjourned.     Before  its  next  meeting  the  lands  were  sold." 

Yet  for  many  years  considerable  interest  in  the  university  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
if  thoroughly  competent  leadership  had  existed,  it  might  have  been  put  in  time  upon 
firm  satisfactory  foundation.  A  resolution  of  remarkable  thoughtfulness  and  ability 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  December,  1831.     A  brief  extract  is  as  follows: 

**  In  our  country  every  man  ought  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  part  in  her  pnblic 
business.  Should  he  never  aspire  to  a  seat  in  her  State  or  national  councils,  he  yet 
owes  it  as  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  let  any  talent  he  may  possess 
appear  at  best  in  her  primary  assemblies. 

"  If  this  view  of  our  duty  be  correct,  and  it  is  believed  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
the  committee  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  subject  of  education,  the  noblest 
and  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  lawgiver;  it  lies,  in  truth, 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  social  system.  It  affects  not  only  the  individual  happiness, 
the  character  and  the  usefulness  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  but  it  exerts  a  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  influence  upon  the  government,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties 
of  communities.  No  nation  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  well  eilncated 
can  be  enslaved;  no  nation  where  the  great  mass  is  ignorant  can  retain  its  freedom. 
In  proportion  to  the  general  intelligence  will  be  the  force,  the  wealth,  and  the 
influence  of  a  State,  and  it  will  be  respected  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  instructed 
talent  it  can  bring  into  its  negotiations."  ^ 

Such  utterances  as  this  indicated  the  earnest  interest  felt  by  instructed  minds  for 
the  bettering  of  an  institution  begun  with  purposes  so  patriotic  and  benign.  Yet 
at  that  same  session  of  the  general  assembly,  Edward  .T.  Black,  representative  from 
Richmond  County,  and  afterwards  member  of  Congress,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
politi<-ians  of  the  State,  in  a  speech  of  notable  elo<|uence,  attacked  the  university, 
particnlarly  regarding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  introduced  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  **to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to 
remove  the  site  of  Franklin  College"  (the  name  by  which  the  university  was  gen- 
erally called)  "  from  Athens  to  Milledgeville,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  that  purpose,  and  to  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons 
for  designating  the  spot  upon  which  said  buildings  shall  be  erected,  and  for  super- 
intending the  erection  of  the  same.''^ 

The  journal  from  which  this  was  taken  does  not  contain  any  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.    The  majority  earnestly  opposed  it  and  doubtless  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 


'Prince's  Digest,  p.  882. 

*  Joarnal  of  tLe  (6a.)  Hourc,  Kovember  6,  1830;  qaotcd  in  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  by 
Stephen  F.  Miller.    J.  B.  Lippincott  &,  Co.,  1858. 
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let  it  sleep.  This  action  of  Mr.  Black  was  a  startling  indication  of  prejudices 
against  the  university  which  for  certain  reasons  had  been  rising  for  some  time  past, 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  State  which  were  to  become 
strong  enough  to  hinder  for  good  further  public  intervention  in  its  behalf.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1833  to  examine  into  the  account 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  university  from  the  Ist  of  November,  1831,  to 
the  Ist  of  November,  1833.  Some  suspicion  had  been  cast  upon  the  management  of 
the  funds  and  complaints  made  that  it  was  needlessly  backward  in  repaying  the 
comparatively  small  advances  that  had  been  made  to  it  when  in  particularly  exigent 
circumstances.  Investigation  showed  that  the  account  had  been  kept  with  entire 
fairness  and  accuracy,  and  the  committee  so  found.  Yet  they  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  append  a  significant  insinuation  after  premising  assertion  of  what  they 
styled  '*  the  generous  patronage  of  the  State."    They  reported: 

''The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  University  of  Georgia,  from  the  1st  of  November,  1831,  to  the  Ist  of 
November^  1833,  inclusive,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to 
report  that  on  a  careful  perusal  of  said  report  they  find  the  respective  debts  and 
credits  in  said  account  appear  fair  and  explicit,  and  furnish  a  distinct  detail  of  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  that  institution.  This  seminary  of  learning  has  long  enjoyed  the 
generous  patronage  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  and  has  evidently,  within  a 
short  period,  made  rapid  advances  in  public  estimation. 

'*lt  is  an  institution  that  requires  ample  supplies,  because  the  disbursements 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  successful  operation  are  great;  but  so  long  as  the  funds  pro« 
vided  are  both  judiciously  and  economically  applied  it  will  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  i)eople  of  Georgia." 

Then  follows  an  admonition  which  plainly  evinced  the  hostility  that  for  several 
years  had  been  growing  into  virulence  that  foreboded  unhappy  consequences.  It  is 
put  in  these  words : 

''  But,  to  insure  the  future  countenance  of  the  State,  the  strongest  evidence  should 
be  given, 'by  those  employed  in  carrying  it  forward,  that  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  not  of  a  part,  is  strictly  attended  to.  The  pursuit  of  literature  alone 
can  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  both  teacher  and  student  will  find  it  to 
be  to  their  interest  to  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  this  great  object.  Let 
it  be  run  by  action,  not  profession,  that  a  generous  emulation  prevails  among  all 
those  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  tlie  university,  to  raise  its  character  to  a 
pitch  of  elevation  that  may  make  it  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the  State.  This  is 
the  only  remuneration  that  she  requires,  and  in  fact  imperiously  demands. 

"Your  committee  deem  these  cursory  remarks  necessary  to  satisfy  public  expecta- 
tion, aud  admonitory  to  the  university  of  the  true  course  it  ought  to  pursue."' 

The  university  had  beeu  started  when  the  settlements  of  middle  Georgia  were 
sparse  and  were  struggling  with  many  hardships  to  gain  a  substantial  foothold.  If 
not  satisfied  with  the  old  field  schools  they  were  not  in  condition  to  obtain  higher. 
In  the  first  years  after  the  opening,  therefore,  comparatively  few  from  this  region 
were  sent  to  it.  A  majority  of  students  came  from  Savannah  and  the  counties  near 
by,  which  were  older,  more  prosperous,  and  far  more  advanced  in  culture.  For  sev- 
eral years  all  the  country  west  of  the  Oconee  River  and  south  of  Clark  wherein 
the  University  was  located  continued  to  be  Indian  territory.  Complaints  began  to 
be  made  that  the  low  country  students  were  more  favored  than  the  others.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  long  vacation  instead  of  being  set  in  the  summer  was  in  the 
winter.  The  cause  of  this,  as  was  charged  by  middle  Georgia  people,  was  that  such 
arrangement  was  suited  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  low  countrymen  of  property 
who  used  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at  Madison  Springs,  a  watering 
place  near  by  the  seat  of  the  university,  or  in  the  villages  among  the  mountains  not 
far  beyond.  These  it  suited  to  have  vacation  mainly  in  winter,  when  families 
would  be  at  home. 


1  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  Oliver  H.  Prince,  1837,  p.  883. 
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Another  cause  of  complaint  was  that  the  university  soon  fell  under  the  control  of 
one  political  party.  It  seemed  au  overslj^ht  iu  the  act  organizing  the  institntion  in 
making  the  board  of  trustees  a  close  corporation^  vacancies  in  which  were  to  be  filled 
by  the  remaining  members,  a  provision  which,  it  was  argued,  enabled  the  majority 
party  to  exercise  and  2)erpetuate  domination.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  John  A.  Camp- 
boll  was  often  heard  to  say  that  during  his  attendance  at  the  university  the  college 
was  dominated  by  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  that  of  which  his  father,  Duncan 
G.  Campbell;  was  a  prominent  leader.  Indeed  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  during 
many  years  Athens  was  the  place  and  commencement  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  both  x>olitical  parties  fur  consultation  and  caucus  nomination  of  candidates  for 
governor  and  other  high  State  and  Federal  officials.  Old  citizens  yet  poiut  to  the 
places  where  stood  the  two  taverns  at  which  the  leaders  severally  sojourned  daring 
commencement  week. 

Both  these  complain ts,  whether  just  or  not,  were  greatly  injurious.  Belief  or 
suspicion  that  the  tone  of  the  community  was  in  favor  of  those  whom  middle 
Georgia  people  assumed  to  be,  or  at  least  to  feel,  aristocratic  because  of  their  wealth 
and  better  culture,  served  not  only  to  diminish  interest  in  the  university,  but  to 
originate  a  jealousy  between  the  two  sections  which  it  took  several  decades  of  years 
to  subdue.  Then  such  belief  or  suspicion  regarding  political  partisanism  necessarily 
wrought  harm  in  all  sections. 

But  that  which  served  to  block  effectually  such  support  from  the  State  as  would 
secure  the  ends  which  the  founders  intended  for  the  university  was  the  denomi- 
national spirit  of  the  two  prevailing  bodies  of  Christians — the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists — who  far  outnumbered  all  the  rest  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
To  the  faculty  of  the  institution  these  denominations  during  the  forming  years 
made  almost  no  contributions.    This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  at  first  had 
ahnost  none  to  present  who  were  qualified  to  bo  professors.    Hardly  a  single  one 
amon^  their  clergy  had  received  a  college  education.    Some  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  otherwise  great  preachers,  whose  superiors  in  some  important  respects  the  State 
has  never  since  produced,  had  gotten  what  education  they  possessed  in  elementary 
schools  and  in  intervals  of  work  on  their  plantations  and  other  places  of  business, 
and  were  entirely  iininstructcd  in  classical  and  scientific  studies.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Presbyterians,  few  in  numbers  outside  of  cities,  had  only  an  educated 
clergy,  and  proportionately  a  far  greater  number  of  educated  persons  among  the 
laity.    Some  of  the  latter  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  particularly  in  towns,  while 
few,  if  any,  in  the  two  other  denominations  had  ever  pursued  that  vocation.     From 
the  old  fields  to  academies  of  high  grade  the  leap  was,  as  it  were,  instantaneous,  a^ 
as  has  been  seen,  and  these  were  kept  by  teachers  from  New  England.     Yet  it  was 
not  so  much  because  professorships  were  filled  by  Presbyterians  as  because  of  the 
rivalry  between  themselves  that  sentiment  rose  and  rapidly  took  shape  with  each  of 
the  others  to  have  its  own  university  that  tended  to  withdraw  their  support  from 
the  State  institution.    Unfortuuately  most  persons,  having  little  knowledge  of  the 
chief  ends  of  a  great  university,  believed  honestly  that  the  one  already  established 
was  as  high  as  there  was  any  need  for.     Their  aim,  therefore,  was  to  leave  Savaiuiah, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  politicians  to  run  it  on  their  own  linos,  while  they  would 
start  each  its  own,  intended  to  foster,  besides  literature  and  science,  denominational 
religions  faith  and  to  aspire  to  denominational  supremacy.    A  few  thoughtful  per- 
sons in  each  denomination  opposed  movements  foreseen  to  bo  fatal  to  highest  univer- 
sity education ;  but  their  counsels  were  rejected,  and  Mercer  University  and  Emory 
College  almost  simultaneously  rose  into  being,  their  founders  and  supporters  being 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  State.    About  the  same  time  the  Presbyterians,  with  like 
denominational  intent,  started  their  own  separate  institution,  Oglethorpe  Univer- 
sity, at  the  village  of  Midway.    This  last,  however,  in  a  few  years,  for  lack  of  Ade- 
quate support  from  a  community  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  was  suspended. 
The  two  others,  supported  liberallj^  from  the  beginning  by  their  denominations,  rose 
speedily  into  successful  rivalry  with  the  State  University,  ayeraging  daring  fifty 
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years  at  least  as  many  pupils  and  imparting  abont  as  good  college  edncation.  Car- 
ricula  of  studies  have  been  substantially  the  same  in  all,  and  alumni  from  all  have 
risen  to  biglicst  professional  positions  and  made  distinguished  careers.  Eminent 
specialists  in  any  branch  have  not  been  sent  forth  because  of  lack  of  the  means  of 
specialization  possessed  by  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins.  If  these  six 
hundred  and  upward  of  youth  had  been  at  the  university  instead  of  divided  among 
three  colleges,  and  the  sentiment  of  all  parties  had  been  in  its  support,  it  would 
have  been  before  now  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  existence  of  continued 
rivalry  and  the  apparent  need  of  continual  struggle  in  each  to  be  equal  if  not  fore- 
most, tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship)  in  bi'stowal  of  degrees.  Bachelors 
of  arts  and  masters  of  arts  by  hundreds  have  been  so  dubbed  with  insufficient  consid- 
eration of  what  are  imported  by  those  high  distinctions.  Whoever  aimed  at  special 
education  in  any  department  went  out  of  the  State  to  obtain  it;  and  they  do  so  yet. 

Looking  back  to  Abram  Baldwin  and  those  who  acted  under  his  leadership,  one 
is  continually  reminded  of  the  misfortune  of  his  death,  to  be  succeeded  by  none  in 
influence  and  authority  to  perpetuate  and  extend  his  ideas.  Like  Lycurgus,  he  esti- 
mated that  highest  education  among,  other  things  was  necessary  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  State.  From  Crete,  Lycurgus  brought  Thales  to  Laccduimon,  whom,  pro- 
fessing to  be  only  a  lyric  i>oet,  he  saw  to  be  a  wise  lawgiver  besides.  '*Tho  very 
songs  which  he  composed,^^  said  Plutarch,  '^  were  exhortations  to  obedience  and  con- 
cord, and  the  very  measure  and  cadence  of  the  verse,  conveying  impressions  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  had  so  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  listeners  that  they  were 
insensibly  softened  and  civilized,  insomuch  that  they  renounced  their  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities and  were  united  in  a  common  admiration  of  virtue.  So  that  it  may  be  said 
that  Thales  prepared  the  way  for  the  discipline  introduced  by  Lycurgus."  Further 
on  are  these  words  touching  Homer's  poem :  "Here"  (in  Crete)  '*  he  had  the  first  sight 
of  Homer's  works  in  the  hands,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  posterity  of  Creophjios;^ 
and,  having  observed  that  the  few  loose  expressions  and  actions  of  ill  example  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  poems  were  much  outweighed  by  serious  lessons  of  State  and 
rules  of  morality,  he  set  himself  eagerly  to  transcribe  and  digest  them  into  order,  as 
thinking  they  would  be  of  good  use  in  his  own  country.  They  had,  indeed,  obtained 
some  slight  repute  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  scattered  portions,  as  chcince  conveyed 
them,  were  in  the  hands  of  individuals;  but  Lycurgus  first  made  tbem  really 
known." 

Baldwin,  brought  up  at  time-honored  Yale,  and  devoting  four  other  years  to  par- 
ticipation in  its  discipline,  sought  and  hoped  to  found  its  like  in  the  young  State  of 
his  adoption.  A  foundation  was  laid  broad,  benign,  and  wise.  The  following  four 
sections  in  the  act  of  1785  show  how  wide  was  the  scope  of  his  intentions: 

**  Sec.  IX.  All  officers  appointed  to  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  univer- 
sity shall  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  within  three  months  after  they  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  their  trust  shall  publicly  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
and  the  oaths  of  office  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  university — the  president, 
before  the  governor  or  x)resident  of  the  council,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

*'Si:c.  X.  The  president,  professors,  tutors,  studentfl,  and  all  officers  and  servants 
of  the  university,  whose  office  requires  their  constant  attendance,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  excused  from  military  duty,  and  from  all  such  like  duties  and  services; 
and  all  lands  and  other  property  of  the  university  is  hereby  exempted  from  taxation. 

"Sec.  XI.  The  trustees  shall  not  exclude  any  person  of  any  religious  denomination 
whatever  from  free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantages  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the 
liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  university  in  his  education,  on  account 
of  his,  her,  or  their  speculative  sentiments  in  religion,  or  being  of  a  diflerent  religious 
profession."^  - 

1 A  contemporary  epic  poet  and  fri&nd  of  llomer. 
*  Prince's  Diffest,  pp.  8G8, 869. 
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'*  Sec.  XrV.  All  public  schools,  instituted  or  to  be  supported  by  ftinds  or  pnblio 
moneys  in  this  State,  shall  be  considered  as  parte  or  members  of  the  nniverBity,  and 
shall  be  under  the  foregoing  directions  and  regulations. 

**  Sec.  XV.  Whatsoever  public  measures  are  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  accomplish- 
ing these  great  and  important  designs  the  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  repre- 
sent and  lay  before  the  general  assembly." 

Baldwin's  aim,  as  in  the  judiciary,  to  have  one  supreme  appellate  conrt  for  regu- 
lating all  other  judicial  tribunals  already  and  to  be  hereafter  established,  was  to 
have  one  great  university  which  should  guide  all  lesser  institutions,  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  every  grade,  and  become  the  center  whither  aspirants  in  all  branches  in  time 
should  resort  for  complete  special  requisitions. 

That  the  people  of  Georgia,  despite  this  one  unhappy  mistake,  have  always  been 
disposed  toward  education  of  its  youth  of  both  sexes,  indeed  fully  as  much  so  as 
those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  has  been  over  and  often  evinced.  To  mention 
only  the  Wesleyau  Female  College,  at  Macon  (claimed  to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world),  and  its  nearly  or  quite  twenty  followers  in  several  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  general  assembly,  from  time  to  time,  made  appropriations  to  existing  acad- 
emies, and  various  provisions  designed  to  give  education  to  all,  including  the  i>oor. 
As  early  as  1792,  and  later,  in  1810,  acts  were  passed  authorizing  disposition  of  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  confiscated  property  among  the  four  academies  then 
in  existence.    In  1817  an  act  was  passed,  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  in  all  well-regulated  governments^ 
and  particularly  that  form  of  government  under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to 
live,  the  educati(m  of  youth,  and  the  general  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
objects  of  pryuary  importance;  and 

*' Whereas  the  present  system  of  education  in  this  State  is  not  well  calculated  for 
the  general  diffusion  and  equal  distribution  of  useful  learning: 

*'Skc.  I.  Be  it  therefore  enactedy  ^-c.  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousaud  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  future  endowment  and  support  of  free 
schools  throughout  this  State:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent 
any  future  general  assembly  from  repealing  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  above- 
recited  law." 

This  evinces  both  the  universal  desire  to  promote  education  and  the  incipient  lack 
of  trustful  support  of  the  university,  and  want  of  intelligence  as  to  the  precise 
definite  purpose  to  which  the  appropriation  ought  to  be  devoted. 

An  attempt  at  definitcness  was  made  in  the  year  1820  by  the  following  act : 

"All  such  funds  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  come  into  the  possession  of  this 
State,  or  may  hereafter  become  due  to  the^sanie  on  account  of  confiscated  or  reverted 
property  or  thesnles  thereof,  and  for  forfeited  land,  and  all  such  funds  as  may  accrue 
to  the  State  under  the  several  esclieat  laws  thereof,  provided  such  escheated  property 
has  not  been  heretofore  set  apart  to  other  special  purposes  by  law,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  advancement 
of  the  county  academies  in  the  manner  heretofore  pointed  out. 

"8ec.  11.  The  fund  herein  contemplated  and  set  apart  for  literature  purposes  shall 
be  distributed  .among  the  county  academies  in  this  State  in  such  proportions  as 
appear  to  be  still  due  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1702." 

In  the  following  year,  December  21,  1821,  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  set  apart,  "the 
one  half  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  free  schools  and  the  other  half  for 
the  endowment  of  county  academies." 

Yet  distrust  was  exhibited  in  Section  VI,  the  last,  by  the  words,  "  Nothing  in  this 
act  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  future  general  assembly  from 
altering  or  rotpealing  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof." 

The  action  of  subsequent  legislatures  on  the  subject  of  education  shows  earnest 
appreciation  of  its  importance  and  as  earnest  zeal  for  its  advancement  and  universal 
diffusion;  but  these  generous  sentiments  failed  of  great  results  because  o(  what 
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became  at  last,  settled  departnre  from  the  plan  considered  l>y  Baldwin  and  continued 
want  of  leaders  who  were  or  conld  be  made  by  stndy  and  reflection  competent  for 
their  direction.  Instead  of  providing  first  for  the  highest,  the  idea  grew  that  exist- 
ing degrees  were  as  high  as  there  was  any  need  for,  and  the  strain  was  to  let  every 
youth  in  the  State  have  a  share  in  such  as  was  to  be  gotten.  Committees,  changing 
in  their  make-up  every  year,  made  vague  reports  on  existing  conditions  as  they  came 
to  them  by  hearsay,  and  suggested  indefinite  resolutions  regarding  future  actioni 
Charges  came  from  the  i>oor  that  discriminations  were  made  in  the  odious  act  cre- 
ating the  poor  school  fund-  between  their  children  and  ^he  children  of  the  rich. 
These  with  others  of  general  mismanagement  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion had  most  discouraging  efi*ect.  The  committee  of  the  legislature  of  1828  said: 
''Such  has  be«n  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  reports  of  academies  and  free 
schools  have  been  made  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  give  such  a  condensed  view 
of  them  as  can  lead  to  any  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  real  state  and  condition. 
They  had  found  out  but  one  fact,  that,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  there  had 
been  great  waste  and  misapplication  of  the  funds.'' ' 

More  gloomy  yet  was  the  report  in  the  following  year,  1829 : 

*'That  the  present  free-school  system  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is  miserably  defective 
your  committee  have  had  but  too  mortifying  testimony  in  the  returns  of  the  several 
counties  submitted  to  their  inspection  during  the  present  session.  The  fund  set 
apart  for  free  schools,  although  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the  important  desider- 
atum of  furnishing  the  means  for  a  plain  and  substantial  education  to  every  family 
in  the  State  under  a  more  regular  and  economical  administration,  has,  it  is  fearod, 
been  dissipated  with  comparative  little  benefit."' 

Again,  in  a  brief  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  session  of  1836,  occur 
these  words : 

"From  all  the  information  before  your  committee,  there  is  great  imperfection 
apparent  in  this  system  of  education,  and  great  laxity  in  the  disbursement  of  this 
fund  [the  poor  school],  calling  for  a  thorough  reformation." 

Yet  it  soeuis  that  the  committee  did  not  point  out  the  errors  in  the  system,  nor  to 
what  particulars  reformation  should  be  directed.  Such  committees  were  composed  of 
its  own  members,  lawyers,  planters,  merchants,  w^ho,  although  some  were  educated 
persons,  were  without  experience  in  such  matters,  and  must  therefore  make  indefi- 
nite reports  upon  a  system  which,  so  far  as  they  had  investigated,  seemed  to  be  in 
sore  need  of  betterment,  the  means  of  which  they  left  to  the  legislature  in  its  col- 
lected wisdom  to  devise.  If  ever  committees  had  indispensable  need  of  experts  to 
couduct  their  examinations,  these  did  so.  Yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  upon  any  one 
a  teacher  was  employed,  for  no  teacher  with  a  school  worth  the  kee]>ing  could  afibrd 
to  go  to  the  legislature,  abandoning  for  two  months  his  business,  which  none  but 
himself  could  satisfactorily  conduct.  Doubtless  such  committees  rose  as  briefly  as 
possible  after  deciding  in  their  own  minds  that  changes  of  some  sort  were  sadly 
needed  to  be  made  by  somebody. 

It  was  thus  that  State  education  languished  for  years  and  years,  while  all  minds 
were  honestly  desirous  that  it  should  flourish  if  only  could  be  entertained  the  proper 
mode  of  inaugurating,  and  cultivating,  and  supporting  it.  The  one  sole  want  was 
a  university— a  university  in  fact  as  in  name.  The  institution  so  named  began  with 
fair  prospects,  when  .Josiah  Meigs,  a  scholarly  man,  took  his  seat  as  its  head.  So  had 
been  the  beginning  of  the  old  universities  under  one  competent  leader,  who  from 
time  to  time  drew  others  who  were  his  likes.  So  began  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Dr.  Shippen,  after  completing  his  education  abroad  opened  a  room  of 
his  office  in  Philadelphia  for  students  in  medicine.  So  began  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity when  Dr.  Gilman  came  to  Baltimore,  and  commenced  the  calling,  at  discreet 
intervals,  of  that  list  of  distinguished  teachers,  who,  under  his  thoroagh  leadership 
during  one  score  of  years,  have  made  it  renowned  throughout  the  world.     The 

>  Prince's  Digeat. 
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premature  death  of  Baldwin  was  a  misfortune  wlioso  consequences  are  still  felt  after 
the  passing  of  near  a  century.  His  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  the  honor  in  which  he 
and  his  counsels  were  held,  would  have  forestalled  the  accidents  which  served  to 
withdraw  from  the  institution  he  had  founded  the  warm  affection  felt  hy  the  whole 
people  at  its  inception.  The  complaints  herein  nforementioned,  whether  reasonahle 
or  not,  those  in  control  seemed  to  take  little  pains  to  regard  or  endeavor  to  reconcile. 
It  was,  therefore,  that  when  the  religious  denominations  took  into  their  own  hande 
the  higher  education  of  their  youth,  a  sense  of  relief  came  not  only  to  a  majority  of 
the  people,  but  to  the  legislature  which  had  been  long  partially  handling  tho  sub- 
ject in  which  they  seemed  to  have  little  patience  because  of  habitual  neglect  of  pains 
that  would  have  led  to  suflicient  ac<iuaintance  with  its  multifold  needs  and  the 
means  to  supply  them.  This  sense  of  relief  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  appears  in 
tho  adopted  report  and  resolution  of  the  year  1834,  which  express  *'a  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  manual-labor  system  of  education,  and  a  willingness  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  eAbrts  making  to  that  end  by  several  religious  denominations."^ 
These  denominations,  after  trial  of  the  manual-labor  system  for  a  few  years'  aban- 
doned  it  as  impracticable. 

This  much,  however,  must  be  said  of  those  institutions.  Within  them  numbers  of 
young  men  have  been  educated  to  the  degree  which  they  were  able  to  impart  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  existed;  that  is,  assuming  that  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  State  university  was  to  continue.  In  that  view  they  have  done 
much  good  by  doubling  and  trebling  the  work  being  done  by  the  university  better 
than  whirh  wns  not  possible  in  the  State  during  the  continuance  of  existing  condi- 
tions. Unfortunately  the  degree  thus  attainable  in  college  has  seemed  to  all,  with 
now  and  then  an  exception,  satisfactory,  and  so  the  State  has  been  without  eminent 
native  specialists  in  any  department.  Action  upon  this  line  has  been  directed  by  the 
idea  settled  in  the  majority  of  minds  everywhere,  that  it  is  better  to  give  moderate 
education  to  the  multitude  than  tho  very  highest  to  a  few,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
latter  policy  is  of  all  the  most  efficacious  in  effecting  tlio  former.  If,  through  legis- 
lative enactments  (a  thing  not  very  probable)  or  i>rivate  benefactions,  the  State  col- 
lege shall  become  a  university  indeed,  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  then  2)crhaps 
a  mouunieut,  other  than  the  small  slab  on  the  outer  wall  of  one  of  the  college  build- 
ings inscribed  with  his  name  and  another's,  will  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Abram 
Baldwin. 

^  Princo's  Digest,  p.  29. 
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The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  supplant 
them  by  urban  methods — for  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows  in 
])ox)ulation  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opjwrtunity  thi^t  a  large 
population  and  accumulated  wealth  afford  for  superior  methods  of 
instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8,000  inhab- 
itants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  6  j  between  1800  and  1810  it  increased 
to  11;  in  1820, 13;  in  1830,  26;  in  1840,  41.  In  the  fifty  years  between 
1840  and  1800  it  increased  from  44  to  443,  or  ten  times  the  former  num- 
ber. The  urban  population  in  this  country  in  1790  was,  accordiug  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only  1  in  30  of  the  i)opulation ;  in  1840 
it  had  increased  to  1  in  12;  in  1890,  to  1  in  3.  In  fact,  if  we  count  the 
towns  on  the  railroads  that  are  made  urban  by  their  close  connections 
with  large  cities,  and  the  suburban  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now 
one-half  of  the  population  is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  4  square  miles  will  furnish 
only  20,  30,  or  40  children  of  school  age,  aud  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  schools  were  small,  their  annual  sessions  very  short,  the 
funds  to  pay  teachers  scarce,  the  teachers  themselves  poorly  educated 
and  not  professionally  trained.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  this  nation 
such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  schools.  By  1830  the 
growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected  them  to  the 
large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  urban  life,  graded  schools 
began  to  exist  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  or  eleven  months. 
This  required  the  services  of  a  person  whose  entire  vocation  was  teach- 
ing. One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  district  school  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  winter  school  took  up  teaching 
as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on  his  other  business  or  trade  (surveyor 
or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.)  for  his  chief  support.    There  was  small  chance 
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for  the  acquirement  of  any  knowledge  of  tlie  true  methods  of  teaching. 
Another  evil,  more  prominent  than  the  former,  was  the  letting  down  of 
standards  caused  by  the  low  qualifications  of  the  average  committeeman. 
The  town  as  a  whole  could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  qualifica- 
tions; the  average  district  rarely.  Tlie  township  system,  therefore, 
attains  a  far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district  system. 

When  the  vilhi^ts  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and  establish 
graded  schools  witli  a  full  annual  session  there  came  a  demand  for  a 
higher  order  of  teacher — the  professional  teacher,  in  short.  This  caused 
a  comparison  of  ideals,  and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  community  began 
an  agitation  of  the  school  (luestion,  and  supervision  was  demanded.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  thci  urban  civilization  had  made  most  progress, 
this  agitation  resulted  in  tlie  formation  of  a  State  board  of  education  in 
1837  and  the  emi)loyment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837). 
Boston  had  been  connected  with  Provicfence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell 
by  railroads  before  1835,  and  in  1842  the  first  great  trunk  railroad  had 
been  completed  through  Springfield  to  Albany,  oi)ening  to  Boston  a 
communication  with  the  great  West  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly 
completed  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  urban  epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in 
potency  to  this  day. 

Horace  Mann  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massachusetts  just  at 
the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of  cities.  He 
attacked  with  unsparing  severity  the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he  found 
them,  these  evils  being  chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school  ei^och. 
The  school-district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in  1701,  into 
Khode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1780,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous  feature  in  the  whole 
history  of  educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts.  Side  by  side  with 
the  new  impulse  given  to  education  in  the  villages,  no  doubt  the  dis- 
trict system  seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  manifest  in  the  op])osition 
to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed  in  the  populous  villages, 
but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district  lines.  Local  power  is  never 
given  up  to  a  central  i)ower  without  a  struggle.  Tiie  stubbornness  of 
this  contest  on  the  part  of  local  committeemen  was  continued  long  after 
the  adoption  of  the  township  system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 
The  district  fought  for  its  "rights"  through  its  representatives  on  the 
town  board,  thereby  postponing  the  feasible  consolidation  of  districts 
and  the  formation  of  i)roperly  classified  schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated  or  "  union'' 
schools,  so  called,  in  New  York  State  and  the  West.  In  the  rural 
school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from  the  lowest  primary 
up  to  the  secondary  came  together  under  one  master,  who  had  to  give 
individual  instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes  or  a  little  more 
for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could  not  well  manage 
over  20  or  30  pupils.    In  his  classes,  each  formed  of  one  pupil  in  those 
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branches  other  thau  reading  and  spelling,  he  might  have  done  better 
teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils  instead  of  one,  for  the  child  learns 
almost  as  much  from  paying  attention  to  the  efforts  of  his  classmate  to 
recite  as  from  his  own.  A  skillful  teacher  can  make  a  recitation  by  an 
entire  class  of  20  or  30  pupils  of  even  grade  of  advancement  far  more 
instructive  to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson 
to  his  one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see  the  topic  under 
discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learning)  and  the  iudividual 
pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  it«  barest  outlines  and  has  scarcely 
learned  its  relations  to  other  topics),  for  each  pupil  gets  some  one- 
sided view  of  it  for  himself  in  preparing  his  lesson  and  sees  in  the  class 
exei<ise  (which  we  call  **  recitation  "  in  our  American  school  technique) 
many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his  fellow-pupils,  who  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view,  but  to  have  others,  equally  distorted, 
of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and  divided  again 
according  to  grade,  the  30  pupils  youngest  and  in  lowest  elementary 
studies  taken  by  one  teacher  and  the  other  30  pupils  taken  by  the 
other  teacher.  One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is  saved  by  consoli- 
dation and  each  teaeher  has  twice  as  much  time  for  each  class  exercise 
or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  of  five  minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  500  pupils  is  collected.  There  is  a 
teacher  for  each  50  pupils,  making  10  in  all;  for  nearly  twice  as  many 
pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a  well-graded  school  as  in  an 
ungraded  school.  Each  of  these  10  teachers  divides  his  50  pupils  into 
two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and  classes  average  a  half  year's 
ditference  in  their  intervals  of  progress  from  the  classes  above  or  below. 
He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each  recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  pro- 
mote a  bright  pupil,  who  is  not  finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set 
for  his  class,  to  the  next  class  above,  for  he  can  soon  make  up  what 
he  has  omitted  by  the  leap  from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too,  a 
pupil  who  is  falling  behind  his  class  can  take  up  his  work  with  the  next 
class  below  and  find  it  better  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  was  an  iusight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin  Luther  to  insist 
on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first  to  seize  on  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  Protestants — namely,  education  for  the  people — 
and  turn  it  against  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  formed 
a  school  system  in  1590,  and  also  took  much  pains  with  grading  and 
classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district  system  in 
Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate  districts  in  populous 
sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports  were  widely  read  outside  of 
the  State,  and  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  question  into  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and   New  York,  and  elsewhere.     Connecticut 
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succeeded  in  abolisbiug  her  district  system  in  1S56,  but  Massachnsetts 
clung  to  it  until  18C9,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it.  In 
tliis  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872,  And  this  is  what  the 
State  superintendent  of  Maine  says  of  the  evils  of  the  district  system 
in  an  able  summary: 

First,  the  school  moneys  wore  ineqnahly  divided,  some  districts  receiving  mnch 
more  than  they  couhl  i)rofitably  expend,  others  much  less  than  was  absolutely  needed; 
second,  poor  schoolhouses  in  remote  and  sparsely  settled  districts;  third,  short 
schools,  or  i)oor  ones,  if  the  agent  attempted  to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap 
teachers.  Little  money,  poor  schoolhouses,  short  schools  are  the  necessary  attend- 
ants of  this  system. 

Horace  .Mann  extended  liis  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  institutes;  to  the  improve- 
ment of  school  buildings;  the  raising  of  school  funds  by  taxation;  the 
creating  of  a  correct  i)ublic  opinion  on  school  questions;  the  care  for 
vicious  youth  in  appropriate  schools.  lie  discarded  the  hideboand 
text-book  method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral  discussion  of 
the  topic  in  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of  the  book.  He 
encouraged  school  libraries  and  school  apparatus. 

Horace  Mann's  influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  normal  school  in 
the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward  removed  to  Framingham), 
and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both  in  1839,  and  a  third  one  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  was  aroused 
by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the  legislature  the  act  organ- 
izing a  State  board  of  commissioners,  and  became  himself  the  first 
secretary  of  it  (1849).  In  1849  Connecticut  established  a  normal  schooL 
In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  assisted  in  drawing  up 
the  State  school  law,  under  which  he  became  the  first  commissioner, 
and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  influences  in  education  that  have 
worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of  schools  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
those  points  more  in  detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to  the  personality  of 
tlw>  hero  whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  in  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1839 — a  period  of  fifty 
years — an  apparent  retrogression  of  education.  This  apparent  retro- 
gression was  due  to  the  increase  of  local  self-government  and  the 
decrease  of  central,  especially  parochial,  authority.  It  was  a  necessary 
and  on  the  whole  a  healthful  movement.  The  central  power  had  been 
largely  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But  the  reaction 
against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  individual- 
ism. The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  this  direction  was  reached 
in  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained  the  exclusive  control  of  the  schools 
in  all  matters  except  in  the  item  of  examination  of  teachers.  The 
public  schools  diminished  in  efliciency,  and  a  twofold  opposition  began 
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some  years  before  1828,  whicli  took,  on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an 
attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  public  schools  by  the  establish- 
ment of  academies,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack 
by  educational  reformers,  such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  con- 
temporary, James  G.  Carter.  The  establishment  of  a  State  board  of 
education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  there- 
fore, mark  an  era  of  return  from  the  extreme  of  individualism  to  the 
proper  union  of  local  and  central  autliority  in  the  management  of 

schools. 
Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was  that  of 

educational  statesman.  Wo  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be 
distracted  from  this  point  if  we  would  behold  the  greatness  and  benefi- 
cence of  his  labors.  Pestalozzi  was  essentially  an  educational  mission- 
ary, a  teacher  of  pupils  in  tlie  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for  he  conse- 
crated himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  school  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select  vocations  in  which 
they  are  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary  consecrates 
his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  return  to  him  in 
wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in  his  praise 
of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  establishing  the  State  board 
of  education  in  1837 : 

This  board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost  imxMjrceptible,  flowing  from  the 
highest  table-land,  betAveeu  oceans,  which  is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen  as  it 
descends,  diffusing  fertility  and  bcaaty  in  its  course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon 
its  banks.  It  is  the  first  great  movement  toward  an  organized  system  of  common 
education,  which  shall  at  onco  be  thorough  and  universal. 

It  was  he  that  was  to  sacceed  in  making  that  State  board  of  educa- 
tion the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.  It  was  a  board  with  lim- 
ited powers.  It  could  not  found  schools  nor  direct  or  manage  them 
after  they  were  founded.  It  could  only  collect  information  and  diffuse 
it.  It  could  persuade  the  people,  but  not  command  them.  In  a  nation 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government  it  was  a  very  great 
achievement  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  board  that  can 
not  coerce  but  only  persuade.  This  is  the  point  of  view  to  see  Horace 
Mann's  greatness.  One  thinks  of  the  potency  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
preaching  a  crusade.  It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace  Mann  preached  in 
his  twelve  reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular  addresses,  and  in  his 
thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made  in  1837,  and 
contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the  duties  of  school  com- 
mittees, especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  sets  forth  the  apathy 
of  the  people  regarding  the  schools  and  regrets  the  employment  of 
incompetent  teachers.    (48  pp.) 
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There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  sclioolhouses  which  discnssed 
the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of  desks,  the 
location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of  the  room,  the  playgronnds,  and 
the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.     (00  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  method  of 
teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word  method.  A  just 
criticism  is  made  upon  the  character  of  the  school  reading  books. 
(GO  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the  people 
for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the  employment  of  children 
in  manufactories,  the  importance  of  libraries,  and  the  kind  of  books 
needed,  the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  recom- 
mends strongly  the  establishment  of  school-district  libraries.     (52  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  points  out  the  desirability  of  union  schools 
for  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils  and  cheapening  the 
cost  of  instruction.  It  shows  the  value  of  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance.    (40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  presentation  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  the  eff'ect  of  it  upon  the  fortunes  of  men, 
the  production  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts,  and 
all  the  elements  of  material  well-being.  He  showed  how  education 
awakened  thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the  uneducated. 
The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making  inquiries  of  manufac- 
turers and  men  of  business,  is  the  most  suggestive  letter  of  its  kind. 
This  report  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  every  generation.     (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
its  importance  as  a  branch  to  bo  taught  in  the  schools.     (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in  European 
schools,  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the  methods  of  organi- 
zation and  instruction,  bringing  into  light  the  questions  of  corporal 
punishment  and  the  overcultivation  of  the  memory  of  words.  He 
describes  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of  educa- 
tion and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
(190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  teachers' 
associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal  music.     (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to  which  the 
teacher  should  appeal,  describes  the  scliool  vices  to  be  avoided,  points 
out  the  transcendent  importance  of  moral  instruction,  and  shows  how 
obedience  should  be  secured  by  affection  and  respect  and  not  by  fear. 
lie  treats  of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  prevention  of  whisperingi 
and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that  meet  the  teacher  in  the 
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sclioolroom  and  shows  how  to  jivoid  the  evils  of  emulation,  and  com- 
mends the  system  of  instruction  by  induction  instead  of  deduction 
and  the  importance  of  substituting  investigation  for  memorizing, 
(104  pp.) 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common-school  system 
in  Massachusetts  and  shows  the  relation  which  education  holds  to  the 
future  generations  of  the  Commonwealth.    (35  pp.) 

The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation  of  the  x)ower 
of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  evils  and  crimes. 
There  is  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter  of  1841  had  inquired 
regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift  and  industry.  Replies 
obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encouraging  facts  and  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school  education.  The  report  continues  to 
discuss  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  methods  of  securing  reg- 
ular attendance  of  children,  and  paints  a  picture  of  the  effect  of 
universal  education. 

Every  foUower  of  God  and  friend  of  human  kind  wiU  find  the  only  snre  means  of 
carrying  forwani  the  particnlar  reform  to  which  he  is  devoted  In  universal  educa. 
tiou.  In  whatever  department  of  philanthropy  he  may  be  engaged,  he  will  find  that 
department  to  be  only  a  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal 
education  is  the  center  and  circumference.     (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents  anew  the  cai)acity 
of  the  common-school  system  to  improve  the  pecuniary  condition  and 
elevate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  Common- 
wealth, repeating  with  new  lorce  the  arguments  brought  forward  in 
previous  reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school;  shows  the  importance  of  health  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  i)hysical  training  in  the  schoolroom;  sets 
forth  the  necessity  of  the  schools  for  the  political  education  of  the  citi- 
zens. His  devices  to  show  the  use  of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools 
to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer  seem  inexhaustible. 
(120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the  famous  controversy 
with  the  M  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts,  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  fierce 
and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  conservative 
party  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the  new  meas- 
ure have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to  eliminate  one 
after  another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in  advance  by  their 
enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many  of  the  reforms  and 
improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this  State.  The  fire  of  criti- 
cism has  purified  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  a  large  measure  already 
before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has  begun.  In  reviewing  this 
long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new  measures  that  have  now  become 
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old  and  venerable  because  of  their  good  results  in  all  parts  of  the  nation, 
we  are  apt  to  become  impatient  and  blame  too  severely  the  conservative 
party  in  Massacliusett«. 

AVo  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the 
reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere 
change  from  one  imperfect  method  to  another.  Even  at  best,  educa- 
tional changes  arc  often  only  changes  of  fashion — the  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum from  one  extreme  to  another — and  sure  to  need  correction  by  a 
fresh  reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that  the 
tletects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by  the  good  sense 
and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers  who  still  practiced  them, 
and  hence  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  -old  methods  was  felt  to 
be  unjust.  The  best  teachers  resented  the  attJick  on  their  metlioils.  It 
seemed  unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method  all  the  mistakes 
committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and  because,  too,  it  claimed 
more  for  the  new  device  than  could  be  realized.  The  old  was  condemned 
for  its  poor  results  in  the  hands  of  the  most  incompetent,  while  the 
new  was  commended  as  the  ideal  without  considering  what  it  w^ould 
become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  iustancc  of  this  the  use  of  text-books.  Everyone  will 
admit  that  what  is  called  the  ^^' slavish  use''  of  such  means  is  a  great 
evil.  The  memoriziug  of  words  and  sentences,  without  criticism  and 
reflection  on  their  meaning,  is  a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and 
fit  only  for  parrots.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the 
printed  page  is  the  greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to 
get  out  of  printed  words  and  sentences  the  original  thought  and  obser- 
vation recorded  there — how  to  verify  these  and  critically  go  over  the 
steps  of  the  authors  mind — this  is  the  method  of  discovery  and  leads 
to  the  only  real  progress.  For  real  progress  comes  from  availing  one's 
self  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new 
discovery.  That  other  methoil  sometimes  commended,  of  original 
investigation  without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has  toiled 
for  long  thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of  achievement  and 
that  civilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented 
school  education  in  order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quickly  to  the  top 
on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the  child  of  the  savage  tribe 
there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  living;  he  begins  i)ractically  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ladder,  with  no  rounds  on  which  ho  may  climb. 

Now,  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much  excellent  teach- 
ing in  the  academies  and  conmion  schools — teaching  which  trained  the 
pupil  to  criticise  and  verify  instead  of  to  accept  the  statements  of  the 
book  with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew  that  their  methods 
were  good  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  caricatured  and  an  inferior 
method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 
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For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the  capability  of 
producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can  be  trained  by  holding  him 
responsible  for  mastering  critically  the  printed  page  and  making  alive 
again  its  thoughts  and  perceptions.  It  was  a  sense  of  something  valu- 
able in  the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  the  criticisms  of  IIora<56 
Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  masters. 

Ilere  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of  Horace  Mann. 
He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puritans,  modeled  on  the 
type  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  of  the 
characters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermons,  most 
of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  educated  all  Puiitans 
to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders  who  devoted  themselves  to 
a  cause  and  withstood  popular  clamor,  fiercely  denouncing  whatever 
form  of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  countrymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  manhood,  un- 
swerved  by  i^ersonal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  devoted  to  the 
public  interest,  it  draws  its  support  from  a  sense  of  righteousness  that 
gives  it  a  backbone  coterminous  with  the  axis  on  which  the  universe 
revolves.  So  long  as  this  character  is  recognized  and  respected,  and 
has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  community,  small  and  great,  it 
stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility  of  the  elements  in 
society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew  prophet,  it 
should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than  a  gen- 
uine historical  one.  The  average  man  puts  on  the  air  of  a  censor  of 
his  age  or  his  community  and  develoi^s  an  overweening  egotism,  or  he 
poses  as  an  unappreciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  or  philan- 
thropy, or  statesmanship,  or  theology,  or  ethical  purity  of  character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn  with  wrecked 
individualities  of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranks  through  the 
demoniac  possession  of  a  single  idea  and  the  self-delusion — a  sugges- 
tion of  the  evil  one — that  they  are  exceptionally  wise  and  gifted  above 
their  fellow-men ;  that  they,  in  short,  are  right  and  the  world  all  wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and  in  other  great 
men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this  Hebrew-prophet  type 
of  reformer,  by  the  greatness  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused  and  by 
their  self  sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

The  Great  Teacher  gave  the  one  prescription  to  ward  off  the  fatal 
disease  that  attacks  this  Hebrew  individualism,  and  that  prescription 
is  humility  and  self-abasement.  Its  intellectual  rule  is  the  measure  by 
service  of  one's  fellows:  Be  their  servant  if  you  would  rule  over  them. 

But  we  have  from  this  ideal  the  most  imi)ortant  fruition  of  all  human 
history,  namely,  tbe  development  of  individualism  and  the  formation 
of  a  set  of  institutions  to  nurture  it. 

We  have  characters  that  are  so  strong  that  they  can  withstand  any 
amount  of  opposition  from  their  fellow-men  and  still  stand  erect  with- 
out fear.    "One  with  God  is  a  majority." 
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Thus  Horace  Mann  was  intrenched  in  bis  fandamental  principle,  and 
on  all  occasions  returned  to  it  to  rally  bis  strength.  In  his  own  words 
he  describes  his  conviction  and  at  the  same  time  lays  down  the  details 
of  bis  policy  and  methods  of  winning  success: 

The  education  of  the  whole  people  in  a  repnblican  governmeut  can  never  he 
attainetl  without  the  cousont  of  the  whole  peo)»le.  CompuUion,  eveu  if  it  were 
desiralile,  is  not  an  available  instruiueut.  Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our 
resource.  The  nature  of  education  must  be  explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind 
must  1>e  in:$tructed  in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  en<iuring  interests.  We  can 
not  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  though  it  l>e  the  right  oue;  but  we 
must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowledge  about  it.  and  show  them  not  only  the 
directness  of  its  course  to  the  goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
way  that  leads  to  it. 

In  some  districts  there  will  1>e  but  a  single  man  or  womau,  in  some  towns  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused  this  noblo  euterprise;  but  whether 
there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but  one,  they  must  be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant  day 
by  day.  as  the  oculist  visits  the  bliud  man  and  detaches  the  scales  from  his  eyes, 
until  the  living  sense  leaps  in  the  living  light. 

Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who  are  frozen  np  in 
indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein  they  lie  embedded.  Let  the  love  of 
beautiful  childhood^  the  love  of  country,  the  dictates  of  reasou,  the  admonitions  of 
cous'-icnce.  the  sense  of  religious  res{>onsibility,  be  plie*l  in  mingled  tenderness  and 
earnestness  uutil  the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  avarice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice 
shall  be  dissipated  by  their  blended  light  aud  heat. 

He  preached  the  same  doctrine  regarding  the  right  of  the  state  to 
educate  at  public  expense  that  James  G.  Carter  had  preached.  It  is 
stated  in  these  simple  proi^^sitions: 

1.  The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  a  great  com- 
monwealth. 

•J.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  ple<lged  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth 
u]>  to  such  a  pt)int  as  will  save  them  froin  poverty  and  vice  and  prepare  them  fop 
adequate  perform:! nee  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations;  aud  the  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  and  descendants  have  not  less  of  criminality,  but  far  more  than 
the  same  offenses  when  per]>etrate<l  against  contemporaries. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  bis  great  career  as  educa- 
tional statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in  these  words: 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these  twelve  years  of 
Mr.  Mann's  labors,  statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had 
doubled ;  that  more  than  $1?,000,000  had  been  sjient  in  providing  better  schoolhouses; 
that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased  62  per  cent,  of  women  51  per  cent, 
while  the  whole  number  of  women  employed  as  teachers  had  increased  54  per  cent; 
one  mouth  had  been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools;  the  ratio  of  private- 
school  expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  diminished  from  75  per  c^nt  to 
36  per  cent;  the  compensation  of  school  committees  had  been  made  compulsory,  and 
their  Bupervision  was  more  general  and  more  constant;  three  normal  schools  had 
been  established,  and  had  sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were  making 
themselves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State.' 


^  Martin's  Education  in  Massachusetts,  p.  174. 
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In  couclusion,  I  suggest  agaiu  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann  as  a  charac- 
ter inspired  witli  missionary  zeal  to  reform  society  by  means  of  the 
school  system.  It  was  this  missionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advocate  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  the  first  insane  asylum  and  secure  its 
establishment;  to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind ;  to  secure  normal  schools,  humane  school  discipline,  meth- 
ods of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's  interest  and  arouse  him  to 
self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening  of  his  life  tothe  Antioch 
College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely  and  in 
80  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not  proud  to 
be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann! 


Compiled  by  B :  Pick  man  Mann. 


LETTER  TO  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

1918  Sunderland  Place, 

JVashingtonf  D.  C,  9  Dec.j  1S06. 

Dear  Sir.  I  accede  very  gladly  to  your  offer  to  pnblish  in  your  animal  report  th© 
material  I  have  «;athcred  for  a  bibliography  of  my  father,  Horace  Mann.  I  regret  that 
the  work  is  not  more  complete. 

I  have  in  ray  possession  many  interesting  and  valuable  fragments  of  publications 
on  the  subject,  which  cannot  be  included  in  this  list  because  I  do  not  know  Avhere 
or  when  they  were  pnbliBhe<l.  I  have  also  a  large  number  of  indefinite  references 
to  publications  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  see.  Beyond  these,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  much  material  exists  of  which  I  know  nothing. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  publication  to  ask  all  persona 
kindly  disposed  to  ac<[uaint  me  with  the  titles  of  all  publications  relating  to  Horace 
Mann,  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  that  I  may  further  complete  the  work.  I  would 
Uke  to  receive  definite  references,  and  to  know  where  the  publications  can  be  found. 
I  would  like  also  to  obtain  copies  where  such  can  be  had. 
Yours  rospectfuUy, 


Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D., 

17.  S,  CommiiBioner  of  Education, 


B:  Pickman  Mann. 
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oud  aunnal  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  board.  Boston:  1839.  79  p.,  O, 
Kei>nnt.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  Ort.-15  Nov.  1839,  V.  1,  no.  20-22, 
p.30o-ai5.) 


HORACE  lUNIT. 


Mann,  Horace.  Alistract  of  tlieMassa- 
clinscttJi  RcLooI  rotorus,  for  1S3S-9. 
Boston,  1839.     II  +  1  +  311  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Scliool-ltoasi-a.  (Culti- 
vator .  .  .  Idiel,  Ajir.  1839,  v.  6, 
no.  2,  p.  33^34, 122  cm.,  il.) 

Mann,  Hornco.  'ITio  importance  of  pure 
iiir.  (Cnltivator  .  ,  .  Iluel,  Apr. 
1839.  V.6,  no.  2.  p.  37-38, 1(M  cm.) 

Scliool  liuaHea.  (Connecticut  common 
scLool  journal,  1  May  1839,  v.  1,  p. 
H2-116. 

Common  acbool  journal  (Tbe).  .  .  . 
Edited  by  Horace  Mann,  Bccretary  of 
tlia  JIassncliusotta  Board  of  oduoa- 
tion.  BoHton:  [v.  1-3'}  Marsh,  Capen, 
L30K,antl  Webb,  [v.  4-7]  William  B. 
Foirle  and  X  Capen.  [v.  8-10]  ITiJ- 
liam  U,  Foifle.     0. 

,    .    .    F..rlho.veacl8aOlKov.lg38-l>eo. 
10, 1S»].    ~ 


3r  tSlO. 


,    IWO.    . 


ForllieyrBrl84t.  Vul.3.  IWI.  4 +395 p. 
FoTthcjvBrlU:.  VdI.1.  1842.  4+3e0p. 
For  III.:  y«r  IKU.  Vol.B.  18«.  4+3BIp. 
Fi>rlho)'earliM4,   Vol.C,    1814.   4+3Dep., 


9  pi. 


.    To1.f 


1840.    I 


i'ol.O.    1847.    *+36Sp. 
ForlliofMitlftia.   Vol.10.    1(48.   4+MSp. 

Ma  nil.  Ilorocn.  Abstract  of  tho  Jlassa- 
clia>ctt«  scliool  rotiims,  lor  1839-10, 
Boston,  1810.     10+l+4ft3p.,  0. 

Massachu  setts  —  Hoard  of  education, 
Tliird  ;iiraual  ro[nirt  of  tlio  Board  of 
wlilcatioa.  Tngot-lier  w  Ik  Uie  tLirJ 
annual  report  of  thti  secretary  of  the 
board.     Boston ;  1840.     102  p.,  O. 

[Anotlier  editiou,]  (Massaoiu- 
*KTTS— J,effr»(a  rt—IIo«'i!  of  rtjire- 
tiHtattvn.  Tloitnn  .  .  .  No.  21.) 
JJoetuu     1»10.     102  p.,  O. 

KVpriiit.  (Common  school  jonmol, 
1  A]>r.-15  ilay  1840,  v.  2,  no.  7-10,  p. 
97-105.  n;t-ir,3, 

MaBsachiiEeUB  LegUJatart — Houu  of 
j'7>ivv,rl/i(yr.'».  House  .  ,  .  No. 
49,     [TlDHton,  Mar.  1840,]     14  p.,  O. 


I  Mnj.>r 
he  Hoard  of  oducil 


.hing 
1  Ibo  Donusl 


MaBsaohuaetts  — i.<j(i«(fl/ur<;  — i/oBM  of 

rrproenialirrt.  House  .  .  .  No. 
53, — Minority  report  of  tbu  Commit- 
tee on  edncatiou.  [Boston,  Mar. 
1840.]     22  p.,  O. 


[Barnard,  H:]  Abstract  of  tLc  Mosa. 
achoul  roturns,  Ibr  1838-9.  (Connec- 
ticut common  ach<'ol  journal,  1  Mar. 
1840.  V.  2,  p.  157-lG-l.) 

[Barnard,  II:]  Mawt-icliuaetta.  Tbird 
annmal  [.ic]  r.-port  ,»|-  Lo  ll.^nr.  <,{ 
ciliieatiou,  to,!;otlicr  with  tho  third 
aunniil  [jiir]  report  of  tho  secretary 
of  the  board.  (Conuecticnt  common 
school  jmimal,  1  Apr.  18-10,  v.  2,  p. 
173-179 

Attempt  to  nliolisli  tho  Board  of  educa- 
tion and  tLo  nuruial  scliools.  (Coui- 
mon  scbool  journal,  I  Aug.  1840,  v.  2, 
no.  15,  p.  225-246.) 

[Bamard,  II  Abiitntctol'thoMassacbn- 
setts  school  returna  for  1839-40,  pre- 
pared by  Horace  Mnno,  secretary  ol 
tho  Board  of  odncation.  (Connecti- 
cut common  scbool  journal,  1  Ucc. 
1840,  V.  3,  p.  47-lS.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Lecture  on  education. 
Boston,  Marth,  Capen,  J,go«,  and 
ireJ.6,  1840.     G3p.,l). 

[EmeTBon,  G ;  B.  ]  MasBitchuHcttscuiumon 
school  system.  North  Aniijrlcaii  ro- 
viow  ,Ian  JS41,  t.  52,  p.  148-191.) 

MassachusettB—  Hoard  of  tdncation. 
Fourth  annual  rojiort  of  tho  Board  of 
educotioii,  to;;i-iln-  will)  tho  fourth 
annual  report  uf  tho  secretary  of  tho 
board.    Boston,  IWl.    108  p.,  O. 

Kc]>rint.    (Common  school  journal, ~' 
15  JUI.-I5  Dec.  1811,  T   3,  no.  11-21,  ~ 
p.  219-224.  2:«-24n,  248-256,  270-272, 
281-288,   302-3(H,    311-320,    333-336, 
34l>-:l52,  359-nC8,  378-384.) 

Mann,  Horace.  lm])ortance  of  visilile 
illustrations    in    common     schools. 


1  Jan.  18-11,  V.  3,  p.  61-62.) 

[Barnard,  II:  ]     Abstract  of  MnssncUa- 
fictts    sclii>ol     retnrna    for      I^ir>-1 
...     (I  ■.iiiiiLrtif.it.  common  school 
journal,  1  Feb.  1841,  v.  3,  p.  82-93.) 

[Barnard,  H;]  Ma-.s.u'bnsett's.  Fourth 
annual  report  of  tho  Board  of  educa- 
tion, togotbcr  with  Iho  fourth  annual 
report  of  tho  secretary  of  tho  board. 
(Connecticut  common  school  Jonmnl, 
18-1 1,  V.  3 :  1  Apr.,  p.  140-144 ;  1  May, 
p,  145-159.) 

[Combe,  G:]  Kdncaliiin  in  America: 
atata  of  Mas^^arhiiKctts.  (Edinburgh 
review,  Jul.  l«ll,  v.  73,  p.  486-502.) 
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Mann,  Horace.  A  lecture  on  the  best 
mode  of  preparin*^  and  using  spelling- 
books,  delivere<l  before  the  American 
institute  of  inBtriiction,  August,  18^11. 
Boston:    jyUliam  J).   Tickuon     1841. 

40  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1840-41. 
Hoston,  1841.     16 -|- 328  p.,  O. 

Massachusetta  —  Board  of  education, 
Fiftli  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
eilncation,  together  with  the  tifth 
annaal  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
hoard.     Boston,  1842.     135  p.,  O. 

[Another  edition.]  (Massachu- 
setts —  Legislature — Senate,  Senate 
.  .  .  No.  4.)  Boston,  iai2.  135p.,0. 
Keprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  Oct.-15  Dec.  1842,  v.  4,  no.  20-24, 
p.314-:«l.) 

[Barnard,  H :]  Miwsachusetts.  Abstract 
of  the  Massachusetts  school  returns 
lor  lS-10-41,i)repared  by  the  secretary 
of  tlie  Board  of  education,  p.  328. 
Fifth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  fifth 
annual  of  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
p.  135.  (Ccmnecticut  common  school 
journal,  1  June  1842,  v.  4,  p.  136-139.) 

Mann,  Horace.  An  oration  delivered 
bt'l'ore  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  July  4,  1842.  Boston,  1842. 
t.-p.  cover  -f-  t.-p.,  S6  p.,  O. 

Manr,  Horace.  An  oration,  delivered 
before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  July  4,  1842.  By  Horace 
Mann,  secretary  of  the  Ma^isachu- 
setts  Board  of  education.  [4th  ed.] 
[Seal.]  Boston:  IVm.  B.  Fowle  and 
Xahum  Capettj  aud  Tappan  tj'  Dennet. 
1842.  t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p.,  -f31p.,  O. 
Same.    5th  ed.    31  p.,  O. 

Oration  (An)  delivered  before  the  aathor- 
itiesof  the  city  of  Boston,  July  4, 1842. 
By  Horace  Mann.     (Christian  exam- 
iner, Nov.  1842,  V.  33;  8.3,  v.  15,  p. 
258-262. ) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1841-42. 
Boston,  1842.    8  -|-  256  -f  48  p.,  O. 

[Mann's  anniversary  oration.]  (Quar- 
terly review  [London],  Mar.  1843, 
V.  71,  p.  523-528. ) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1842-43. 
[Boston,  1843.]  i-t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p., 
+  48  p.,  O. 


Massachusetta — Board  of  edu cation. 
Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  sixth 
annual  rei»ort  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston,  1843.    160  p.,  O. 

Reprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  June-16  Nov.  1843,  v.  5,  no.  12-22, 
p.  186-203,  216-236,  247-268,  280-299, 
311-326,347-352.) 

J ,  B.     Sixth  annual  report  of  the 

Board  of  education.  With  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.     (Christian    examiner,    July 

1843,  v.  34 ;  s.  3,  v.  16,  p.  366-381. ) 

Maflsachusetts — Board  of  edu  cation. 
Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education ;  together  with  the  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.    Boston :  1844.    199  p.,  O. 

Reprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  Feb.-15  June  1844,  v.  6,  no.  4-12,  p. 
62-196. )  Extra  of  uos.  5,  5  extra,  and 
6-12,  with  old  paging.  [Boston, 
Fowh  «J'  CapeHy  1844.]  n.  t.-p.,  p. 
65-200,  O. 

[Ne'^ton,  £:  A.]  Christian  education. 
(Christian  witness  <&  church  a<lvo- 
cate  [Boston],  23  Feb.  1844,  v.  10,  no. 
1,  p.  3,  col.  3-4, 30  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  Anthony  l)e Wolfe,  erf.]  The 
system  of  ]>ublio  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. (Christian witness  .  .  ., 
8  Mar.  1844,  v.  10,  no.  3,  p.  10,  col.  1-2, 
85  cm.) 

Watchman,  paeud.  No  schools  without  a 
bishop.     (Boston    courier,    12    Mar. 

1844,  V.  20,  no.  6141,  p.  2,  col.  3,  64  cm.) 

[How^e,  M :  A.  D.  W.,  ed,  ]  Christian  edu- 
cation. (Christian  witness  .  .  ., 
15  Mar.  1844,  v.  10,  no.  4,  p.  14-15, 14 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  witness  and  ohuroh  advo- 
cate. (Christian  witness  .  .  ., 
29  March  1844,  v.  10,  no.  6,  p.  1,  col. 
1-5,214  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.  D.W.,^.]  The  bible  in 
the  schools.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,  29  Mar.  1844,  ▼.  10,  no.  6,  p. 
22,  col.  1-3, 76  cm.) 

Watchman,  pseud.  No  schools  without  a 
bishop.  No.  2.  (Boston  courier,  30 
Mar.  1844,  v.  20,  no.  6156,  p.  3,  col.  3, 
36  cm. ) 


HORACE   MANN. 
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Board  of  edacatiou  (The).  The  Christian 
witness  versus  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Hay  state  democrat  [Boston], 
3  Apr.  1844,  v.  4,  no.  283,  p.  2,  col. 
1-2,  81  cm.) 

Foster,  Alfreil  D.,  sign.  A.  D.  F.  The 
board  of  education — Its  secretary — 
**Tho  witness."  (National  wgis 
[Worcester,  Mass.],  3  Apr.  1&14,  ▼.  7, 
no.  14,  p.  2,  col.  5,  27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Horace 
Mann.  To  the  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tin  u  witness  and  church  advocate. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser  ,  .  .  ,  4 
Apr.  1844,  v.  63,  no.  82,  p.  1,  col.  4-6, 
170  cm.) 

Sectarian  attack  on  the  public  schools. 
(Trumpet  [Boston],  6  Apr.  1844,  no. 
1288,  V.  25 ;  n.  s.,  v.  14,  no.  42,  p.  166, 
col.  5-6,  360  cm.) 

P ,  T.    Mr.  Mann's   letter   to   the 

"Christian  witness."  (Boston  daily 
advertiser  .  .  .  ,  8  Apr.  1844,  v.  63, 
no.  84,  p.  2,  col.  2,  54  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (News  letter  [Weat- 
field,  Mass.],  12  Apr.  1&14,  v.  4,  no.  7, 
p.  2,  col.  4,  34  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Common  schools  and  the 
Christian  witness.  (Boston  courier, 
11  Apr.  1844,  v.  20,  no.  6165,  p.  2,  col. 
2,13  cm.) 

Board  of  edncation  (The).  (Salem 
[Mas-s.]  observer,  13  Apr.  1844,  v.  22, 
no.  15,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 87  cm.) 

Common  schools  (The).  (Evening  ga- 
zette [Boston],  13  Apr.  1844.)  [Not 
seen.] 

Watchman,  pseud.  No  schools  without  a 
bishop.  No.  3.  (Boston  courier,  16 
Apr.  1844,  V.  20,  no.  6169,  p.  1,  col.  7, 
46  cm.) 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
cducaion  [sic'\f  together  with  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Boston:  1844. 
8vo.  pp.  199.  (North  American  re- 
view, Apr.  1844,  no.  123,  v.  58,  p.  518.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.  D.  W.,  «ff.]  Religion  and 
the  schools.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,17  May  1844,  v.  10,  no.  13, 
p.  49,  col.  4-0,  48  cm.) 

Ne^^on,  E:  A.  Our  common  schools. 
(Christian  witness  .  .  .  ,  17  May 
1844,  ▼.  10,  no.  13,  p.  51,  col.  1-3,  100 
cm.) 


X .    The  renewal  of  the  attack  of 

the  Christian  witness  and  church 
advocate  on  the  Board  of  e<lucation. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  after  17 
May  1844.)     [Not  seen.] 

Chiistian  witness  (The)  again.  (Hay 
state  democrat,  25  May  1844,  v.  5,  no. 
24,  p.  2,  col.  2,  38  cm. ) 

Mann,  Horace.  Our  common  schools. 
(Boston  courier,  29  May  1844,  v.  20, 
no.  6206,  p.  1,  col.  5-7,  206  cm.) 

Foster,  A.  1).,  sign,  A.  D.  F.    To  "E.  A. 

N."  (National  ajgis,  29  May  1844,  v. 
7,  no.  22,  p.  2,  col.  6,  55  cm.) 

[Buckingham,  Joseph T.,  ed."]  Onr  com- 
mon schools.  (Boston  courier,  4  June 
1844,  v.  20,  no.  6211,  p.  1,  col.  5,  66  cm.) 

Bomside,  S :  M.  To  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(National  legis,  5  June  1844,  v.  7,  no. 
23,  p.  2,  col.  5-6,  60  cm.) 

Clvis,  paeud.  Our  common  school  law. 
(New  England  puritan  [Boston],  7 
June  1844,  v.  5,  no.  23,  p.  1,  col.  5,  52 
cm.) 

Common  school  controversy  (The) ;  con- 
sisting of  three  letters  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  education,  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to 
charges  preferred  against  the  board, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  witness 
and  by  Edward  A.  Newton  escj.  of 
Pit  tstiold,  once  a  member  of  the  board ; 
to  which  are  added  extracts  from  the 
daily  press,  in  regard  to  the  contro- 
versy.    Boston :  1844.    55  p.,  O. 
Notice.     (Boston  daily  advertiser 
....    24  July  1844.  t.  64,  no. 
20,  p.  2,  col.  2,  8  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.  D.  W.,  ed.'}  Religions 
instruction  in  the  common  schools. 
(Christian  witness  .  .  .  ,26  July 
1844,  V.  10,  no.  23,  p.  90,  col.  4-5,  20 
cm.) 

Field,  Bamnm,  et  al.  Remarks  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  education.  Boston: 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown, 
[Sep.]  1844.     144  p.,  O. 

[Bmerson,  G:  B.]  Observations  on  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  Remarks  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Mnssa- 
chnsetts  Board  of  education.''  [Bos- 
ton, Sep.  1844.]     16  p.,  O. 
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Boston  school  masters.  (Daily  mail 
[Boston,  Mass.],  19  Sept.  1844,  v.  4, 
no.  333,  p.  2,  col.  1,  40  cm.) 

Luther,  j)<cM(f.  The  schoolmasters  re- 
view of  Mr.  Muun*s  report.  (Boston 
courier,  24  Sept.  1841,  v.  20,  no.  6305, 
p.  2,  col.  2-3,  40  cm.) 

[Peet,  H.  P.]  Seventh  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  [Massachusetts] 
Board  of  education.  Common  school 
journal.  Boston.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  65- 
190.  (North  American  review,  Oct. 
1844,  no.  125,  v.  59,  p.  329-352.) 

Extra,  entitled,  "Review  of  Mr. 
Jklanu's  report.  From  the  North  Amer- 
ican review.''  [Boston,  Oct.  1&14.] 
^-t.-p.  cover -t- p.  330-352,  O. 

Alien,  G :,  pteud,  Z.  The  masters'  book, 
or  "Remarks  on  the  seventh  annual 
report  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  education."  Boston:  Little  «fc 
Brown,  pp.  144.  (Christian  citizen 
[Worcester,  Mass.],  12  Oct.  1844,  v. 
1,  no.  41,  p.  3,  col.  1-4,  146  cm.) 

BoBton,  Mass. — Frlmartf  school  hoard. 
Report  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  Primary  school  hoard,  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  gram- 
mar masters.    [Seal.]    Boston:  1844. 

13p.,  O. 
Mann,  Horace.  Reply  to  the  "Re- 
marks "  of  thirty-one  Boston  school- 
masters on  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  ^lassachusetts 
Board  of  education.  By  Horace 
Mann,  secretary  of  the  hoard.  Bos- 
ton, Wm.  B.  Fotrle  andXahnm  Capen, 
[Nov.]  1844.     176p.,  O. 

B .    Hon.   Horace  Mann  and  the 

thirty-one  schoolmasters.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  21  Nov.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
124,  p.  2,  col.  1,  34  cm.) 

Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education  ....  Remarks  on 
the  Seventh  annual  report  .... 
Ohservations  on  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Remarks  ....  Report  of  the 
Special  committee  ....  Reply 
to  the  "Remarks'"  ....  (Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  26  Nov.  1844,  v.  13, 
no.  128,  p.  1-2,  204  cm.) 

Review  of  the  school  controversy.  Con- 
clnded.  (Ik>ston  daily  atlas,  3  Dec. 
1814,  v.  13,  no.  133,  p.  1-2,  287  cm.) 


Justice,  psend.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
and  the  schoolmasters.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  5  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  135,  p.  2, 
col.  4,  47  cm.) 

Hillard,  G:  S.,  sign.  G.  S.  H.  Mr.  Mann 
and  the  Boston  teachers.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  7  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  137, 
p.  2,  col.  3-4,  83  cm.) 

Justice,  pseud,  Mr.  Mann's  reply  to  the 
Boston  school  masters.  ( Boston  daily 
atlas,  7  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no.  137,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5,  61  cm.) 

Justice,  pseud.  The  Hon.  Horace  Mann 
and  the  school  -  masters.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  14  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
143,  p.  2,  col.  3,  61  cm.) 

H ,  A.    School  discipline.    (Boston 

daily  atlas.  21  Dec.  1844,  v.  13,  no. 
149,  p.  2,  col.  6,  41  em.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Ahstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1843-44. 
Boston,  1844.    4-t.-p.-f-8-f  336  p.,  O. 

[Bowen,  Francis.]  Mr.  Mann  and  the 
teachers  of  the  Boston  schools. 
(North  American  review,  Jan.  1845, 
v.60,  p.  224-246.) 

W.  Education  in  Europe.  1.  Seventh 
annual  report  of  Horace  Mann,  esq., 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education 
in  Massachusetts,  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Europe.  Boston,  1844. 
2  .  .  .  .  (Southern  quarterly 
review,  Jan.  1845,  v.  7,  p.  1-74,  eape- 
cia/Zj/ p.  1-55.) 

Anti-Busby,  pseud.  School  iliscipline. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  7  Jan.  1845,  v. 
13,  no.  163,  p.  2,  col.  6,  69  cm.)  Cor- 
rection, (op.  cit.f  8  Jan.,  no.  164,  p.  2, 
col.  3,  10  cm.) 

Massachusetts  —  Board  of  education, 
Eijrhth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
hoard.    Boston,  1845.    136  p.,  O. 

Reprint.  (Common  school  journal, 
15  Feh.-l  May  1845,  v.  7,  no.  4-9, 
p.  49-142.)  Extra,  with  old  paging. 
[Boston,  FotcJe  «f  Cflj)ew,1845.]  t.-p. 
cover -j- p.  49-144,0. 

[Editor.]  Board  of  education.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  1815,  v.  13:  9  Jan.,  no. 

165,  p.  2,  col.  3,  4  cm.;  10  Jan.,  no. 

166,  p.  2,  col.  3-4,  116  cm.) 
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[Editor.]    Abstrnct  of  the  Massachnsetts 

school  rotnrns  for  1843  and '44.    .    .    . 

(Boston  daily  atlas,  10  Jan.  1845,  v. 

13,  no.  16G,  p.  2,  col.  2,  19  cm. ) 
[Editor.]     *'  Wo  have  carofally  examined 

the  report  of  a  committee" 

(Boston  daily  atlas,  11  Jan.  184o,  v. 

13,  no.  167,  p.  2,  col.  3,  13  cm.) 

Ezaminer,  paeud.  The  North  American 
and  the  school  controversy.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  10  Feb.  1845,  v.  13,  no. 
102,  p.  2,  col.  6-7,  32  cm.) 

Examiner,  pseud.  The  North  American 
and  the  school  controversy.  No.  2. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  25  Feb.  1845,  v. 
13,  no.  205,  p.  2,  col.  6-7,  50  cm.) 

[Howe,  M:  A.D.W.,  erf.]  The  bible  in 
common  schools.  (Christian  witness 
.  .  .  ,  28  Feb.  1845,  v.  11,  no.  2,  p.  6, 
col.  2, 46  cm.) 

Wiggles'wortli,  E.,  sign.H.'W.  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  education.  (Chris- 
tian examiner.  Mar,  1845,  v.  38;  8.4, 
V.  3,  p.  229-242.) 

[Withington,  Leonard.]  Penitential 
tears ;  or  A  cry  from  the  dust,  by  "  the 
thirty-one'^,  prostrated  and  pulver- 
ized by  the  hand  of  Horace  Mann, 
eecrotary,  &c.  Fovvov/^tai  cJ',  ^Axi- 
Xf.v'6v  8e,  Boston:  C.  Stimpson, 
1845.     59  p.,  O. 

Massachusetts,  pseud,  *' Penitential 
tears!"  (Morning  i)ost,— 1845,  100 
cm.) 

Rejoinder  to  the  "Reply'' of  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  education,  to 
the  '*  Remarks"  of  the  Association  of 
Boston  masters,  upon  his  seventh  an- 
nual report.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Lit- 
He  and  James  Brown,  1845.  55  p.,  O. 
[Tli;'  thrco  following;  pamphlets  appended.] 

Shepard,  W :  A.  Rejoinder  to  the  second 
section  of  the  "Reply".  [Boston], 
March  1845.    56  p.,  O. 

[Greene,  S:  S.]  Rejoinder  to  the  third 
section  of  the  "Reply,"  [Boston], 
March  1&15.    40  p.,  O. 

[Hale.  Joseph.]  Rejoinder  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  "Reidy."  [Boston], 
April  iai5.    64p.,  O. 

Boston,  Mass. — AssocUiHoii  of  Tnasters 
of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
masters  of  the  Boston  public  schools, 
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on  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Odin,  jr., 
and  in  relation  to  a  report  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Primary 
School  board.  Boston :  1845.   18  p.,  O. 

Parent,  2>>»r?/<?.  .School  discipline.  (Bos- 
ton courier, — 18-15,  19  cm.) 

[Howe,    M:A.  D.  W.,  erf.]      Parochial 
schools.      (Christian   "witness 
.    .     ,  4  Apr.  1845,  v.  11,  no.  7,  p.  26, 
col.  4,  5  cm.) 

[Howe,   M:A.  D.  W.,  cd."]      Parochial 
schools.     (Christian  witness 
.     .     ,  10  May  1845,  v.  11,  no.  13,  p.  50, 
eel.  2, 23  cm.  ) 

P .    Teachers'  institutes.     (Boston 

courier,— 18'15,  48  cm.) 

H.  'Bloody  nouns.'  (Boston  olive 
branch,  24  May  1845,  25  cm.) 

School  controversy  (The).  (Boston  re- 
corder, 26  June  18-15,  v.  30,  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4,  18  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Answer  to  the  "Rejoin- 
der" of  twenty-nine  Boston  school- 
masters, part  of  the  "thirty-oue" 
who  published  "Remarks"  on  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
wlucation.  By  Horace  Mann,  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  Boston  :  TTwi.  J?. 
Fowle  and  Xahum  Capcn,  18-15.  124 
p.,  O. 

[Bnmstead,  J.  F.]  Mr.  Bumstead's  de- 
feueo  of  his  school-books  in  reply  to 
Mr.  S.  S.  Greene.  [Boston,  July  1845.] 
8  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  necessity  of  educa- 
tion in  a  republican  government. 
(American  institute  ok  instktc- 
TioN.  Lectures  delivered  ...  at 
Portland,  Augu«t30&  31, 1844.  .  .  . 
Boston,  Ticknor,  1845.     p.  261-309.) 

Boston,  Mass. — Annual  visiting  commit- 
tees of  the  public  schools,  1S45,  Reports 
of  the  Annual  visiting  committees  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, 1845.  (City  document.— No.  26.) 
[Seal.]  Boston:  [Sep.]  1845.  168 
p.,  O. 

Proceedings  of  the  school  committee 
(The). —  .  .  .  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
8  Sep.  1845,  v.  14,  no.  59,  p.  1,  col.  7-8, 
82  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Address  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Toledo  [Ohio]  blade,  7  Nov. 
1815,  V.—,  no.  35,  p.  1-2,  266  «m.) 
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Mann,  Horace — Continued. 

Notice,  entitled  "Mr.  Mann's  ad- 
dress."   {op.  cit.f  p.  2,  col.  4,  3  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returus  for  1844-45. 
Boston,  1845.    t.-p.  -f  49  p.,  O. 

MassachusettB — Board  of  eduoation. 
Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  ninth 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board.     Boston  :  1846.     158  p.,  O. 

Mf*"",  Horace.  Report.of  an  educational 
tour  in  Germany,  and  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  being  part  of 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  Horace 
Mann,  esq.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
education,  Mass.,  U.  S.,  1844;  with 
preface  and  not«s  by  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
principal  of  the  Mechanics'  institu- 
tion, Liverpool.  "  Id  viro  bono  satis 
esse  docuisse  quod  scierit.''  Quint, 
lib.  xii.  11.  London;  Simpkinj  Mar- 
shall, tf  Company.  Liverpool;  D. 
Marph'8.     1846.     10  -f  272  p. ,  D. 

VTithiiigton,  Leonard,  pseud.  Scholiast. 
Review  of  the  Rt^ports  of  the  Annual 
visiting  conimitt<»es,  of  thfe  public 
floliools  of  tlie  city  of  Boston,  1845. 
Boston :  Charles  Siimpson.  1846.  58 
p.,  O. 

A  Bostonian,  2)8eHd,  The  scholiast 
schooled.  Au  examination  of  the 
Review  of  the  Reports  of  the  Annnal 
\i8iting  coniinittces  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for 
1845,  by  "Scholiast."  Cambridge: 
Meicalf  and  Company.  1846.  65  p., 
O. 

Howe,  S:  G.,  et  al.  To  the  citizens  of 
Bosttm.  [Boston, Mar.  1846.]  12p.,0. 

Debate  in  the  common  council.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser  .  ,  .  ,  23  Mar. 
1816,  V.  67,  no.  70,  p.  1,  col.  4-5,  167 
cm.) 

Massachusetts  —  Board  of  education. 
Ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
education.  (Common  school  journal, 
1  Apr.  1846,  V.  S,  no.  7,  p.  97-105.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Ninth  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  educa- 
tion. (Common  school  journal,  1 
Apr.-15  July  1846,  v.  8,  no.  7-14,  p. 
105-217.) 

Primary  t*cliool  teachers'  salaries.  (Bos- 
ton daily  whig,  10  Apr.  1846,  p.  1, 
150  cm.) 


Horace  Mann's  educational  tonr. 
(Chambers'  Edinburgh  journal,  23 
May  1846,  v.  5,  p.  327-329.)  (LitteU's 
living  age,  18  July  1846.  ▼.  10,  p.  105- 

107.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Abstract  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts school  returns,  for  1845-46. 
Boston,  1846.    8-f-381  p.,  O. 

Boston,  Mass. — Annual  visiting  commit- 
tees  of  the  public  schools,  1846.  Reports 
of  the  Annual  visiting  committees  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, 1846.  (City  document.— No.  28.) 
[Seal.]     Boston:  1846.     166  p., O. 

Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  The  ark  of  God 
on  a  new  cart.  (Boston  recorder,  15 
Oct.  1846,  V.  31,  no.  42,  p.  166,  col.  2- 
4, 122  cm.) 

Powle,  W:  B.,  pseud.  Tremont.  The 
Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  (Boston 
courier,  27  Oct.  1846,  ▼.  23,  no.  6954, 
p.  2,  col.  1-2,  74  cm.) 

Smith,  M.  H.  [Reply  io  "Tremont's" 
criticism.]  (Boston  courier,  20  Oct. 
1846,  V.  23,  no.  6956,  p.  2,  col.  4,  11 

cm.) 

Humphrey,  Heman,  j}ff«tid.  Watchman. 
The  Common  school  journal.  (New 
England  puritan,  29  Oct.  1846,  v.  7, 
no.  44,  p.  173,  col.  4,  36  cm.) 

[Smith,  M.  H.]  Tlie  bible,  the  rod,  and 
relip^ion,  in  common  schools.  The 
ark  of  God  on  a  new  cart :  a  sermon, 
by  Rev.  M.  Halo  Smith.  A  re^^ew  of 
the  sermon,  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Mass.  Common  school 
journal.  Strictures  on  the  sectariau 
character  of  the  Common  school 
journal,  by  a  member  of  the  Mass. 
Board  of  education.  Corre8x>ond- 
ence  between  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
sec.  of  the  Board  of  education,  and 
Rev.  Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Boston: 
Bedding  <f-  Co.,  1847.    59  p.,  O. 

Massachusetts — Board  of  education. 
Tenth  annnal  report  of  the  Board  of 
education,  together  with  the  tenth 
annual  report  of  the  secret-ary  of  the 
board.    Boston:  1847.    255 -f  51  p.,  O. 

[Editor.]  The  bible,  the  rod,  and  re- 
ligion in  common  schools.  (Boffton 
recorder,  14  Jan.  1847,  v.  32,  no.  2.  p. 
6,  col.  1-2,  56  cm.) 
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[Mann,  Horace.]  Se<tuel  to  the  w  called 
Corro«poD(lence  between  the  Kev.  M, 
H.  Smith  anil  Hoiaoo  Maun,  Biirrep- 
titiouisly  publinhed  by  Mr.  Smith; 
ooDtaining  a  letter  t'louj  Mr.  .M:iiin, 
BnppresBed  by  Mr.  SmitL,  witli  the 
reply  therein  promised.  Uoaton: 
iriliiant  B.  Fou>U,  1S47.    K  p.,  O. 

ISassachuBetts — BtMrd  of  edHCafton. 
'J'enth  .muiml  report  of  the  Board  of 
'sdiiration  Common  school  jour- 
nal, 15  Feb.— 15  Mm.  1847,  v.  9,  no. 
4-6,  p.  49-90.) 

Uajm.  Horace.  Tenth  annnal  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Boanl  of  educa- 
tion. Common  school  journal,  16 
Mar.— 1  Sep.  1847,  v.  9,  no.  6-17,  p. 
90-2G8.) 

A  CitXx^a,  p»eud.  Mass.  Board  of  educft- 
catioD.  (Boston  recorder,  26  Feb. 
l«7,v.32,uo.8,p.30,  col.4, 16  cm.) 

Smith,  M.  H.    Reply  to  the  Sequel  of 

Hon.  Horiice  Mann,  being  a  supplo- 

ment  to  The  bible,  the  rod,  and  re- 

ligiou,  in  common  si'hoola.     Boston: 

J.  M.   WkittanoT',lUl      Mp.,0. 

[2d  ed.]  S<!Cond  Edition.     Boston: 

J.  M.  Whittemort.     [15Uar.  1»4T. 

PM.]     1»17.    36  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Halo  Sui  111.  ill  aiii'ivyr  In  his 
"Eeply,"or  "  t?r:]iplt'mi-(it."  Boston; 
WiUiam  B.  Fo'rir,  1M7.  22  p.,  with 
"Postscript"  [26 Apr.  1847], O. 

[Smith,  M.  H.]  Horace  Mann  and  M. 
Hale  Smith.  [Boston,  30  Apr.  1847.] 
n.t.-p.,8p.,0. 

Mann,  Horace.  Reportofanedacational 
tour  in  Oeruiany  France,  Holland, 
and  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud,  beingpartofthoBOveiitliaiinHal 
TeportufHoracoMaou,  esq.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  education,  Mass.,  U. 
S.,  I*H  with  prefiice  4ind  motf R,  by 
W.B.Hodgsou,  LL.  l>t,  principal  of 
theMechimics'  instUution,  Liverpor)!. 
Miiuy  »ba11  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  aball  be  increased."  2d 
ed.  London  Simpkin,^IarihalI,4'Cii., 
1847.  t.-p.  cover-|-t.-p.,  104-1-1-232 
P..D. 

Bmith,    M.  H.     Horace  Mann   and   Mr. 
Smith.     (Boston  recorder,  6  May  1847, 
V. 32,  no.  18,  p.  71,  col.  1-2, 100  cm.) 
BD 
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Fierce,  Cyrus.     Matthew  Hale  Smith  aud 
the  normal  school  at  West  Newton. 

(Boston  recorder,  27  May  lfti7,v.32, 
no.21,p.g3,col.  1,36  I'm.) 
Pierce,  Cynis.     Mr.  Smith  and  the  state 
normal    school    at    West    Newton. 
(Boston  recorder,  17  June  1847,  v, 


10.24,1 


n.) 


[Editor.]  The  Board  of  edncation.  (Bos 
ton  recorder,  18  Nov.  1847,  v.  32,  no 
46,  p.  182,  col.  1-a,  21  om, ) 

Oovemor'B  address.  (Boston  daUy  ad- 
vertiser, 12  Jan.  1818,  t.  71,  no.  10,  p. 
3,  col.  2-4.) 

HaaaacbxtaettA— Board  of  edwMtiom, 
11th  anuiinl  repnrt  of  the  Board  of 
education,  1«[;ef  her  with  the  11th  an- 
nual rejiorC  vt  the  seoretary  of  the 
board.    Boatou:  1848.    135-}-C0p., O. 

Uassachnsetts  Buiinl  of  rducalitm. 
tievontli  itiinrial  report  of  the  Board 
of  ednc;atiou,  togetlicr  with  the  elev- 
eutli  auniial  report  of  thi.'  secretary  of 
the  hoard.  Boston,  W.  B.  FoicU,  1848. 
135  p.,  O. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  education.  (Bos- 
ton <t,'iiiy  wlvcrti.-flr,  25  Jan.  1848,  v. 
71,  no.  21,  p.  2,  col.  1-3,  113  cm.) 

PhUlips,  Wendell,  >ign.  W.  P.  Horace 
Maun.  (Liberator,  11  Feb.  1848,  no. 
892[  V.  18,  uo.  6,  p.  22,  col.  6,  32  om.) 

[Editor.]  The  Mass.  Boi^rd  of  education 
and  the  Boston  recorder.  (Boston 
recorder,  18  Fob.  1848,  v.  33,  no.  7,  p. 
26,  col.  2-3,  79  cm.) 

Boston  ro(urdL>r  Tlie),  (News  letter 
[Westfield,  Mass.],  8  Mar.  1848,  v.  8, 
no.  3,  p.  2,  col.  4,38  cm.) 

MaaaachuaettH— /;ij,iiii  of  education. 
l:leveutli  aouiml  rc]iort  of  the  Board 
of  «liiruti-nu.  (Common  school  jour- 
nal, 15  Mot.  1818,  v,  10,  no.  6,  p. 
81-98.) 

Eighth  district  (The).  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 16  Mar.  1848,  t.  71,  no.  64, 
p.  2,  col.  2,  6  cm.) 

Nomination  in  the  eighth  congressional 
district.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
16  Mar.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  65,  p.  2,  ool.  1, 
91iue3.) 

'We  congratulate  tiie  whigs  of  the  8th 
.  .  .  .  (Roeton  jonmal,  16  Mar. 
1848,  V.  16,  no.  4652,  p.  2,  ool.  1,  10 
cm.) 
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Nomination  in  tho  oightb  coDgressiounl 
«listriot.     .     .    .    (Boston  journal,  16 
Alar.  iai8,  V.  16,  no.  1652,  p.  2,  col.  3,  j 
18  cm.)  , 

Mr.  Adams's  district.      .      .      .     (Salem  ; 
gazette  [tri-weekly],  17  Mar.  1848,  v. 
2,  no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  2,  8  cm.) 

A  Parent  of  many  children,  pseud.  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  education.  (Bos- 
ton recorder,  17  Mar.  1848,  no.  1683; 
V.  33,  no.  11,  p.  41,  col.  2-3.) 

Nomination  in    the    eighth    district. — * 
.     .     .      (Boston   recorder,    17  Mar. 
18-18,  no.  1683;  v.  33,  no.  11,  p.  43, 
col.  3,  G  lines.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Hingham  patriot, 
17  Mar.  1848,  v.  10,  no.  38,  p.  2,  col. 
5,  32  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  nomination. —  .  ,  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  18  Mar.  1818,  v.  16,  no. 
223,  p.  2,  col.  1,  10  cm.) 

To  tho  whigs  of  tho  eighth  congressional 
district.  (Roxbury  gazette,  18  Mar. 
IK  18,  A'.  — ,  no.  12,  p.  2,  col.  1,  66  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Mr.  Mann. 
(Boston  journal,  22  Mar.  1818,  v.  16, 
no.  4657,  p.  1,  col.  3,  79  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Maun.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
23  Mar.  1848,  v.  71,  no.  71,  p.  2,  col. 
3-1,  1)5  cm.) 

Light  vs.  darkness. — Horace  Mann  on 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  (Now- York  daily 
tribune,  24  Mar.  lWi8,  v.  7,  no.  209, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  28  cm.) 

Liberty  convention.  Liberty  address 
to  tho  ele<"tor8  of  tho  eighth  con- 
gressional district.  Broadside,  45x20 
cm. 

Contest  (The).  .  .  .  (Roxbury  gazette, 
25  Mar.  1848,  v.  — ,  no.  13,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
66  cm. ) 

Acceptance  of  Mr.  Mann. —  .  .  . 
(Springfield  gazette,— Mar.  1848,  31 
cm.) 

S  .  Eighth  congressional  dis- 
trict —  Cotton  and  conscience. 
(Chrouotype,  29  Mar.  laiS.) 

Bighth  district  nomination  (The). 
(Chrouotype,  29  Mar.  1848,  22  cm.) 

Principle  of  free  discussion  (The)  .  .  . 
(Chronotypo,— Mar.  1848.  16  cm.) 

S  .     Mr,  Editor': — I  did  not  expect 

.     .     .     (Chronotypo,— Mar.  1848,  17 
cm.) 


Election  (The)  in  tlieeighth  district  takes 
.  .  .  (Boston  journal,  1  Apr.  1848, 
V.  16,  no.  4666,  p.  2,  coL  1,  17  cm.) 

Election  (The)  in  the  eighth  district. 
(Boston  journal,  1  Apr.  1848,  v.  16, 
no.  4666,  p.  2,  col.  3,  25  cm.) 

Election  (The).  .  ,  .  (Roxbury  ga- 
zette, 8  Apr.  1848,  no.  15,  34  cm.) 

Snccessor  of  John  Q.  Adams  (The). 
(Liberator,  7  Apr.  1848,  v.  18,  no.  14, 
p.  54,  col.  4,  48  cm.) 

We  have  never  recorded  the  result  of 
an     .     .      .      (Salem    gazette    [tri- 
weekly], 8  Apr.  1848,  v.  2,  no.  42,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  10  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 17  Apr.  181S,  V.  71,  no.  91,  p.  2, 
col.  3, 10  lines.) 

Vindicator,  j>«fii(L  To  the  legislature, 
and  tho  public.  [Boston,  May  18^18.] 
1  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  the  territories 
of  tho  United  States,  and  its  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom.  Deliv- 
ered in  tho  House  of  representatives, 
in  committee  of  tho  whole,  June  30, 
1848.     Washington,  1848.    20  p.,  Q. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  for  tho  territories 
of  tho  United  States,  and  its  right  to 
exclude  slavery  therefrom.  Deliv- 
ered in  tho  House  of  representatives 
in  committee  of  tho  whole,  June  3?, 
1848.    Washington :  1848.     20  p.,  O. 

[Bailey,  Gamaliel.]  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  indictments.  (National  era 
[Washington,  D.  C],  13  July  1848, 
V.  2,  p.  Ill,  col.  1-2,  12  cm.) 

[Editor.]  "Normalty."  (Boston  record- 
er, 28  July  1848,  v.  33,  no.  30,  p.  118, 
col.  1,  16  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann, 
on  tho  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
for  tho  territories  of  tho  United  States, 
and  its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from, delivered  in  tho  House  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  committee  of  the  whole, 
June  30,  1848.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 1  Aug.  1848,  V.  72,  no.  26,  p.  2, 
col.  3-7,  335  cm.) 
Notice,     {op,  cU,,  p.  2,  col.  1,  5  cm.) 
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Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Maun's  speech  on 
slavery.  Concluded.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  2  Aug.  1848,  v.  72,  no.  27, 
p.  2,  col.  3-5,  270  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  The  prisoners  of  the  Pearl. 
(National  era,  3  Aug.  1848,  v.  2,  p. 
122,  col.  1,  3  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann 
on  the  slave  question.  (Liberator,  4 
Aug.  1&48,  no.  917;  v.  18,  no.  31,  p. 
121-122,  588  cm.) 

Qnincy, Edmund,  sign.Q.  To-day's  paper. 
(Liberator,  4  Aug.  1848,  no.  917;  v. 
18,  no.  31,  p.  122,  col.  6,  27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  House 
of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  June  30,  1818,  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  its  duty 
to  exclude  slavery  therefrom.  Deliv- 
ert?d  in  the  House  of  representatives, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  June  30, 
1848.  Kevised  ed.  Boston,  WiUiam 
B.  Fmcle,  1848.  t.-p.  4.31  +  p.,  O. 
Kevised  and  improved  edition,  with 
no  title-page.    31  -f  1  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  on  the  right  of  Congress  to 
lejTtslate  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  duty  to  ex- 
clude slavery  therefrom:  delivered 
in  the  House  of  representatives,  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  Juno  30, 
1848.  To  which  is  added,  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
Kev.  Joshua  Leavitt.  Boston,  184^. 
48  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.  Account  of  the  Ham- 
burgh redemption  institute.  From 
Horace  Mann's  seventh  annual  report. 
(Oberlin  tracts.  No.  12.)  Warring- 
ton, n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  8  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  j  udgmen  t  of  Horace 
Mann  on  European  institutions. 
(Oberlin  tracts.  No.  14.)  Warring- 
ton, n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  12  p.,  D. 

Mann,  Horace.    The  j  udgmont  of  Horace 
Mann    on     American     institutions. 
(Oberlin  tiucls.     No.  15.)    Warring- 
ton, n.  d.    n.  t.-p.,  12  p.,  D. 
Trial  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Pearl  (The). 
(National  era,  10  Aug.  1848,  v.  2,  p. 
128,  col.  3-5, 141  cm.) 
Corrections,     (o}).  ci<.,  17  Aug.,  p. 
130,  col.  1, 4  cm. ;  24  Aug.,  p.  133, 
col.  3-4,48  cm.) 


Quincy,  Edmund,  sign,  Q.  Tho  convic- 
tion of  Drayton.  (Liberator,  18  Aug. 
1848,  no.  919;  v.  18,  no.  33,  p.  130,  col. 
4,28  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  tho  electors  of  the 
eighth  congressional  district.  Broad- 
side, 2  cols. 

Same.  Broadside,  with  reverse 
printed  from  newspaper. 

Same.  Broadside,  with  reverse 
printed  from  Koxbury  gazette,  2 
Sep.  1848,  lio.  3G. 

Mann,  Horace.  Address  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  to  the  electors  of  the  eighth 
congressional  district.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  2  Sep.  1848,  v.  72,  no.  54, 
p.  2,  col.  5,  G3  cm.) 

Editorial  notice,    (op.  cit,,  p.  2,  col. 
1,  7  cm.) 

Norfolk  WhigB,  pseud.  Hon.  Horace 
Mann's  letter.  .  .  .  (Boston 
courier,  5  Sep.  1848,  v.  60,  no.  7600, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  23  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Slavery  and  the  terri- 
tories. Speech  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
of  MassachusettvS,  in  the  House  of 
representatives,  June  30,  1848,  on  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
territories  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and 
its  duty  to  exclndc  slavery  therefrom. 
(National  era  [W^ashington,  D.  C], 
14  Sept.  1848,  v.  2,  p.  145-146,  291 
cm. ;  21  Sept.  1848,  v.  2,  p.  152,  310 
cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.]  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Horac© 
Mann.  (National  era,  21  Sept.  1848, 
V.  2,  p.  150,  col.  5,  24  cm.) 

Free  soil  convention  of  the  eighth  dis- 
trict. (Koxbury  gazette,  Sep.  1848, 
81  cm.) 

Eighth  district  convention.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  23  Sep.  1848,  v.  72, 
no.  72,  p.  2,  col.  3, 16  em.) 

[Bailey,  6.]    The  movement.    (National 

era,  28  Sept.  1848,  v.  2,  p.  155,  col. 

2-5.) 
[Bailey,   G.]     Speech  of   Hon.   Horace 

Mann.    (National  era,  5  Oct.  1848, 

V.  2,  p.  158,  col.  7,  5  cm.) 
Qnincy,  Edmund,  sign.  Q.    Hon.  Horace 

Mann.     (Liberator,  6  Oct.  1848,  no. 

926;  V.  18,  no.  40,  p.  158-159,  21  cm.) 

Case  of  the  Pearl  prisoners.  (National 
era,  21  Dec.  1843,  v.  2,  p.  202,  col.  4-5, 
32  cm.) 
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Msmiif  Horace.  Lectures  on  education. 
Boston:  WiUiam B,  Fowle.  1848 [cop. 
1845J.    338  p.,  D. 

[Later  edition.]  Boston:  Lemuel 
N.  Ide.     1850.    338  p.,  D. 

[Later  edition.]  Boston;  Ide  4" 
Dutton,     1855.     338  p.,  D. 

Horace  Mann.  (Common  school  jonrnal, 
1  Jan.1849,  V.  ll,p.3-6.) 

Massachusetts  —  Board  of  edu4iatxon. 
Twelfth  nnnual  report,  of  the  Board 
of  education,  tojjether  with  the 
twelfth  annual  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  tlie  l)oard.  Boston:  1849. 
155-f  <^1'.,  O. 

Bducation  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  6  Feb.  1849,  v. 
73,  no.  32,  p.  2,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann. —  .  .  .  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  7  Feb.  1849,  v.  73, 
no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  3,  7  cm.) 

Schools  of  the  state  (The). —     .     . 
(Boston    daily    advertiser,    13   Feb. 
1849,  \.  73,  no.  38,  p.  2,  col.  1,  19  cm.) 

Northern  parasite  (A).  (Liberator,  16 
Feb.  18-49,  no.  945;  v.  19,  no.  7,  p.  26, 
col.  3-4,  72  cm.) 

Massachusetts — Legislature — Houee  of 
rrprcsentativen.  House  ....  No. 
77.     [Boston,  Mar.  1849.]     12  p.,  O. 

Horace  Mann's  annual  reports.  (Com- 
mon school  journal,  15  Apr.  1849,  v. 
11,  p.  122-124.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Slave  tra4le  and  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Speech 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  House  of  representatives, 
February  23, 1849,  on  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. (National  era,  19  Apr.  1849,  v. 
3,  p.  63,  col.  3-6, 196  cm. ;  26  Apr.  1849, 
V.  3,  p.  65,  366  cm.;  p.  68,  col.  1-2, 
122  cm.)  (Liberator,  27  Apr.  1849, 
no.  955;  v.  19,  no.  17,  p.  65,  col.  3-6, 
161^  cm. ;  4  May  1849,  no.  956;  v.  19,  no. 
18,  p.  69,  col.  2-6,  202  cm. ;  11  May 
1849,  no.  957 ;  v.  19,  no.  19,  p.  73-74, 
303  cm.) 
Editorial  notices.     (National  era, 

19  A]>r.  1849,  v.  3,  p.  62,  col.  1,  4 

cm. ;  26  Apr.  1849,  v.  3,  p.  66,  col. 

1,   3  cm.)     (Liberator,   27  Apr. 

1840.  no.  9.55;  v.  19,  no.  17,  p.  67, 

coj.  1,  4  cm.) 


Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Honse  of  rop> 
resentatives,  Feb.  23, 1849 ;  on  slavery 
in  the  United  Stat-es,  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Price  5  cents  single;  $i  a  hundred. 
Boston:  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  [1849].  [15] 
p.,  Q. 

Mann  (A)  that  is  a  man.  (National  era,  10 
May  1849,  v.  3,  p.  76,  col.  2-5,  25  cm.) 

[Correspondence  of  N.  Y.  evening  post, 
Washington,  May  13, 1849.]  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  17  May  1849,  ▼.  73, 
no.  117.  p.  2,  col.  5,  23  cm.) 

Trial  of  Draj^ton.  (National  era  [Wash- 
ingt<m,  D.  C],  17  May  1849,  v.  3,  p. 
78,  col.  7,  10  cm.) 

Unitarian  collation  (The). —  .  .  .  (Bos> 
ton  daily  advertiser,  30  May  1849,  v, 
73,  no.  128,  p.  2,  col.  1,  43  cm.) 

Case  of  Drayton  and  Say  res  ( The ) .  (Na- 
tional era,  31  May  1849,  v.  3,  p.  87, 
col.  3,  20  cm.) 

Reprint  of  the  tenth  report  of  Mr.  Mann. 
(Common  school  journal,  1  July  1849, 
V.  11,  p.  208,  12  lines.) 

[Harvard  college  commencement,  July 
1849.]  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  19 
July  1849,  V.  74,  no.  15,  p.  2,  col.  1.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann  on  slavery. 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  28 
July  1849,  V.  74,  no.  23,  p.  2,  col.  1,  20 
cm.)  Commentary,  (o;). ctt.,31  July 
1849,  V.  74,  no.  25,  p.  2,  col.  4, 14  cm. ) 

U.  S. — Military  academy^  Weet  Point,  X, 
Y. — Board  of  visiter  a,  1849,  Report 
of  the  Board  of  visiters  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  1849.  To 
the  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  secretary 
of  war.  West  Point.  June  18,  1849. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser.  2  Aug.  1849, 
V.  74,  no.  27.  p.  2,  col.  4-1),  195  cm.) 

Celebration  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
(Liberator,  3 Aug.  1849,  no.  969 ;  v.  19, 
no.  31,  p.  121-122, 100  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  and  the  Boston  atlas. 
(Roxbury  gazette,  11  Aug.  1849,  v.  — , 
no.  33,  p.  2,  col.  1,  51  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Need  of  a  uniform  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education.] 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion, held  in  Philadelphia,  October 
17, 18  &  19, 1849.  Philadelphia,  E.  C, 
4'  J.  Biddle,    1849.    p.  8-14. ) 
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Mann,  Horace.  [Responsibility  of  a 
national  educational  association.] 
(Proceedings  of  the  National  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  public  educa- 
tion, held  in  Phlladelpbiay  October 
17, 18  &  19, 1849.  Philadelphia,  E.  C, 
tf  J,  Biddle.     1849.    p.  31-36. ) 

Reprint,  entitled,  **  Horace  Mann's 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  convention 
of  tlie  friends  of  education,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  18,  and  19, 
1849."  (Common  school  journal,  16 
Nov.  1849,  V.  11,  p.  345-349.) 

Mr.  Mann.  (Liberator,  28  Dec.  1849,  no. 
990;  V.  19,  no.  52,  p.  206,  col.  5,  8  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.     ( Liberator,  28  Dec. 

1849,  no.  990;  v.  19,  no.  52,  p.  207,  col. 
3-4, 31  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Massachusett-s  sys- 
tem of  comoion  schools;  being  an 
enlargeil  and  revised  edition  of  the 
tenth  annual  report  of  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
education.  Boston:  1849.  212-f63-f 
10  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann.  (Orphans'  advocate 
and  social   monitor   [Boston],   Jan. 

1850,  V.  9,  no.  1,  p.  1-2,  42  cm. ) 
MassachusettB    Board    of    education. 

(Bost-ou  daily  advertiser,  20  Jan.  1850, 
V.  75,  no.  23,  p.  2,  col.  3,  39  cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Manu.  (Boston  duily  atlas, 
29  Jan.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  178,  p.  2, 76  cm.) 

D ,   R.   M.,  pseud.    Justitia.    The 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  29  Jan.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  178,  p.  2, 
col.  2-3,  65  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Horace 
Manu,  of  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the 
couse<]ueuce8  of  the  threatened  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  Delivered  in 
the  House  of  representatives,  Febru- 
ary 15, 1»>0.  Washington,  1850.  15 
p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  [Remarks  in  Congress, 
15  Feb.  1850.]  (Boston  daily  atlas, 
18  Feb.  1850,  v.  18,  no.  195,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
28  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Horace  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  the 
couHcquences  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
union.  Delivered  in  the  United 
States  House  of  reprcaontatives,  Feb- 
m.'iry  15, 1850.  Boston :  Redding  and 
companify  1850.     35  p.,  O. 


Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Mr.  Mann. 
(Congregationallst  [Boston],  22  Mar. 
1850,  V.  2,  no.  12,  p.  2,  col.  3-4,  52  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Extracts  from  the  speech 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Mass.,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries. (Norfolk  county  journal  [Rox- 
bury,  Mass.],  16  March  1850,  v. — , 
no.  24,  p.  1,94  cm.) 

Map"j  Horace.  Letter  of  Horace  Mann, 
to  his  constituents  in  the  eighth  con- 
gressional district.  (Boston  dally 
atlas,  6  May  1850,  v.  18,  no.  260,  p.  1, 
col.  1-8,  470  cm.) 

Bir.  Mann's  letter  to  his  constituents. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  6  May  1850,  v.  18, 
no.  260,  p.  2,  col.  3, 21  cm.) 

Bir.  Mann's  letter.     (Boston  daily  atlas, 

7  May  1850,  v.  18,  no.  261,  p.  2,  col.  1,  4 
em.) 

Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  8  May  1850,  v.  75, 
no.  109,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 118  cm.) 

Manu,  Horace.  New  dangers  to  free- 
dom, and  new  duties  for  its  defend- 
ers: a  letter  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  to  his  constituents,  May  3, 
1850.  Boston:  Redding  ,f  Co,,  1850. 
t.  -I),  cover  -f-  t.-p.,  32  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  to  his  constituents  in  the 
eighth  congressional  district.  (Lib- 
erator, 10  May  1850,  no.  1009;  v.  20, 
no.  19,  p.  74-75, 477  cm.) 

Y .  Mann's  letter.     (Liberator,   10 

May  1850,  no.  1009 ;  v.  20,  no.  19,  p.  75, 
col.  4,  7  cm.) 

[Tlcknor,  G :]  Mr.  Mann  and  his  letter. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  1850,  v.  75: 

13  May,  no.  113,  p.  2,  coL  2,  52  cm.; 

14  May,  no.  114,  p.  2,  col.  4-5, 83  cm.) 
Mr.  Mann.     (Boston  dally  advertiser,  22 

May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  121,  p.  2,  col.  2, 

8  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  New  dangers  to  freedom, 
and  new  duties  for  its  defenders.  A 
letter  by  the  Hon,  Horace  Mann,  to 
his  constituents.  May  3,  1850.  (Na- 
tional era,  23  May  1850,  v.  4,  p.  81-82, 
525  cm.) 

[Bailey,  G.  ]  Letter  from  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann  to  his  constituents.  (National 
era,  23  May  1850,  v.  4,  p.  82-83,  44  cm. ) 

Mr.  Mann's  accuracy.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  24  May  1850,  v.  75,  no. 
123,  p.  2,  ool.  2-3,  53  cm.) 
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'Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. In  reply  to  a  letter  from  citizens 
of  Newbnryport.  (Boston  daily  atlas, 

30  May  1850,  v.  18,  no.  281,  p.  2,  col. 
3-5,  157  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  reply  to  a  letter  from  citizens 
of  Newbnryport.  Washington,  May 
15,  1850.    (Boston  daily  advertiser, 

31  May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  129,  p.  1-2, 
173  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Mr.  Webster's  letter. 
—  ...  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
31  May  1850,  v.  75,  no.  129,  p.  2,  col. 
2,  22  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. In  reply  to  a  letter  from  citi- 
zens of  Newbnryport.  (Boston  [semi- 
weelily]  atlas,  1  June  1850.)  [Not 
seen.] 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letter. 
Concluded.  (Pennsylvania  freeman 
[Philadelphia],  G  Jnno  1850,  n.s.,  v. 
7,  no.  23,  p.  1,  col.  1-5, 175  cm.) 

"Webster,  Daniel.  Surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  Cor- 
respondence between  the  citizens  of 
Newbnryport,  Mass.,  and  Senator 
Webster.  (Liberator,  7  Juno  1850, 
no.  1013;  v.  20,  no.  23,  p.  89,  col.  1-5, 
199  cm.) 

Letter  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  10  June  1850,  v.  18,  no. 
290,  p.  2,  col.  1,7  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann's  answer  to 
Mr.  Webster.     (Boston   daily  atlas, 

10  June  1850,  v.  18,  no.  290,  p.  2,  col. 
3-7,  304  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  11  Jnne  1850, 
v.  75,  no.  138,  p.  2,  col.  1,  32  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  last.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 12  June  18.50,  v.  75,  no.  139,  p.  2, 
col.  1,12  cm.) 

Mr.  Maun  and  his  opponents.  (Boston 
daily  atlas,  12  Juno  1850,  v.  18,  no. 
292,  p.  2,  col.  1,62  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Reply  of  Horace  Mann 
to  Daniel  Webster.   (Liberator,  1850 : 

11  June,  No.  1014,  v.  20,  no.  24,  p.  95, 
col.  3-6, 178  cm. ;  21  Juno,  no.  1015,  v. 
20,  no.  25,  p.  100,  col.  3-6, 176  cm.) 


Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Webster — A  hard  hit. 
(National  era,  20  June  1850,  v.  4,  p. 
100,  col.  5-6,  57  cm.) 

"Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. (Boston  daily  advertiser,  22 
June  1850,  v.  75,  no.  148,  p.  2,  col.  3-4, 
133  cm.) 

Webster,  Daniel.  Letter  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster. (Boston  daily  bee, 22  June  1850: 
V.  17,  no.  46,  p.  2,  col.  1-3, 137  cm.) 

Little  Wackford,  psevd,  Webster  and 
Mann.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 24 
June  1850,  v.  75,  no.  149,  p.  2,  col.  1, 7 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Thnrston,  S:  R. 
[Correspondeuco  in  relation  to  slave 
labor  in  all  the  territory  newly  ac- 
quired from  Mexico.]  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  28  June  1850,  v.  18,  no.  306,  p. 
2,  col.  3, 46  cm.) 

Webster  and  Mann.  (Liberator,  28 
June  1850,  no.  1016;  v.  20,  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4,  46  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  vs.  Webster.  (Liberator, 
28  June  1850,  no.  1016 ;  v.  20,  no.  26,  p. 
102,  col.  4, 20  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  A  few  thoughts  for  a 
young  man :  a  lecture,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Boston  Mercantile  library 
association,  on  its  29th  anniversary. 
Boston;  Ttclcnory  Reed  and  Fields, 
1850.    84  p..  D. 

[Later  edition.]      Boston:  Ticknor 
and  Fields,    1856.    96  p.,  S. 

Bristed,  C :  Astor.  A  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann.  .  .  .  N.  Y.,  il. 
Kernot,  1850.    54  p.,  T. 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Maun.  By 
Charles  Astor  Bristed.  New  York, 
1850.  Keruot.  (LittelPs  living  age, 
13  July  1850,  V.  26,  p.  49-52.) 

Celebration  of  our  national  independ- 
ence. (Boston  daily  bee,  6  Jnly  1850, 
V.  17,  no.  57,  p.  1,  col.  1-3,  72  cm.) 

ST^sshelm,  Jane  Q.  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Liberator,  12  July  1850,  no.  1018;  v. 
20,  no.  28,  p.  112,  col.  4-5,  22  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letters 
on  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico;  and  on  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  the  trial 
by  jury  for  alleged  fugitive  slaves. 
Hepublished  with  notes.  [Washing- 
ton, 1850.]    32  p.,  O. 
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Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann's  letters 
on  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico;  and  on  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  provide  tbo  trial 
by  jury  for  alleged  fugitive  slaves. 
Republished  with  notes.  Letter  II. 
(National  era,  25  July  1850,  v.  4,  p. 
117,  120,  118;  648  cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  (op,  citf  p.  118, 
col.  2,  3  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  last.  ( Boston  courier,  2  Aug. 
1850,  v.  54,  no.  9052,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 143 
cm.) 

'Webster  and  Mann.  (Boston  daily  bee, 
2  Aug.  1850,  V.  17,  no.  80,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
9  cm.) 

Opposition  to  the  Fillmore  administra- 
tion.—  .  .  .  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 9  Aug.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  34,  p.  2, 
col.  1,41  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Debate  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  representatives,  9  Aug. 
1850.]  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  12 
Aug.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  36,  p.  2,  col.  4.) 

Opposition  to  the  administration. — (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  15  Aug.  1850,  v. 
76,  no.  39,  p.  2,  ool.  1-2,  66  cm.) 

Felton,  Cornelius  C,  lysend.  Codes 
Alezandrinus.  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Webster.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
24  Aug.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  46,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
76  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  To  C.  C.  Felton,  esq., 
Eliot  professor  of  Greek  literature  in 
Harvard  university.  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  26  Sep.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  75,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5, 104  cm.) 

Felton,  C.  C,  paeud.  Codex  Alezan- 
drinuB.  To  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
advertiser.  (Boston  daily  advertiser, 
1850,  V.  76:  3  Oct.,  no.  80,  p.  1-2, 168 
cm. ;  4  Oct.,  no.  81,  p.  1,  col.  7-8,  116 
cm . )  ( Boston  [weekly  f ]  advertiser,  5 
Oct.  1850,  265  cm.) 

Mr.  Webster's  latinity. —  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  3  Oct.  1850,  v. 
76,  no.  80,  p.  2,  col.  1,  7  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Agitation  on  the  Fugi- 
tive slave  law. — (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 8  Oct.  1850,  v.  76,  no.  84,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  70  cm.) 

Beck,  C :,  pseud,  Q.  E.  D.  The  Boston 
Codex  Alexandrinns  and  "  captatores 
verborum  "  of  Daniel  Webster.  (Lit- 
erary world  [N.  Y.],  12  Oct.  1850,  v. 
7,  no.  193,  p.  286-288,  156  cm.) 


Free  soil  convention  in  the  8th  district. 
(Daily  ov tuning  traveller  [Boston],  17 
Oct.  1850,  V.  6,  no.  168,  p.  1,  col.  2-3, 
66  cm.) 

Eighth  district  (The).  (Boston  daily  at- 
las, 19  Oct.  1850,  V.  19,  no.  94,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  20  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann's  answer  to 
the  free  soil  nomination  in  the  eighth 
district.  (Daily  evening  traveller 
[Boston],  25  Oct.  1850,  v.  6,  no.  175, 
p.  2,  col.  3-6,  192  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann*s  reply  to  the  free  soil  nomi- 
nation.—  .  .  .  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  26  Oct.  ia50,  v.  76,  no. 
100,  p.  2,  col.  1,35  cm.) 

Eighth  district.— Mr.  Mann.  (Norfolk 
county  Journal  [Roxbury,  Mass.],  26 
Oct.  1850,  V.  — ,  no.  4,  p.  2,  col.  1,  36 
cm.) 

A  National  "Whig,  pseud.  Will  the 
whigs  of  the  eighth  district  renomi- 
nate Horace  Maun  ?  (Norfolk  county 
journal,  26  Oct.  1850,  v.  — ,  no.  4,  y. 
2,  col.  3-4,  55  cm.) 

Felton,  C.  C,  pseud.  Codex  Alezan- 
drinus. The  Websterian  latinity. 
(Literary  world  [N.  Y.],  26  Oct.  1850, 
v.  7,  no.  195,  p.  327-328,  125  cm.) 

"Whig  nomination  in  the  eighth  district. — 
,  ,  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  28 
Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  101,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
92  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Mann*s  answer  to 
the  free  soil  nomination  in  the  eighth 
district.  (Boston  daily  atlas,  28  Oct. 
1850,  V.  19,  no.  101,  p.  1,  col.  5-7, 171 
cm.) 
Editorial  notice,  (op.  cit.,  p.  2,  col. 
1,4  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Mr.  Mann  and  the  whig 
party. —  .  ,  .  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 29  Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  102, 
p.  2,  col.  1,  36  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Mr.  Mann's  letter. — 
,  .  .  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  29 
Oct.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  102,  p.  2,  col.  1, 25 
cm.) 

Eighth  district  whig  convention. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  31  Oct.  1850, 
v.  76,  no.  104,  p.  2,  col.  3-4, 145  cm.) 

Eighth  district  (The).  (Boston  daily 
atlas,  31  Oct.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  104,  p.  2, 
col.  2,  16  cm.) 
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Wliig  couveutiion  in  the  eighth  district. 
(Boston  daily  atlas,  31  Oct.  1850,  v.  19, 
no.  104,  p.  2,  col.  3-4,  98  cm.) 

Blghth  district  convention.  (Uoaton 
courier,  31  Oct.  1850,  v.  64,  no.  10028, 
p.2,  col.  1-3, 163  cm.) 

MassachusettB election. —  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  advertiser,  INov.  1850,  v.  76, 
no.  105,  p.  2,  col.  1, 60  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  the  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
bill.  (Liberator,  1  Nov.  1850,  no. 
1034 ;  V.  20,  no.  44,  p.  173-174, 152  cm.) 

A  Roxbury  "Whig,  pseud.  The  eighth 
district.  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  4 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  107,  p.  2,  col.  3, 12 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Chronotype,  7  Nov.  1850, 196 
rm.) 

Address  to  the  whig  voters  of  the  eighth 
congressional  district.  Broadside,  3 
cols.,  32x22  cm. 

[Bailey,  G. ]  "Mr.  Mann  has be<;n  thrown 
overboard  by  the''  ....  (National 
era  [Washington,  D.  C],  7  Nov.  1850, 
v.  4,  p.  178,  col.  5-6,  7  cm. ) 

A  Roxbury  "Whig,  pseud.  District  no.  8. 
Hon.  S.  K.  Walley.  Sustain  the  rogn- 
Inr  nomination.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 8  Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  Ill,  p.  2, 
col.  4,  27  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  election. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  9  Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 85  cm.) 

Roxbury  "Wigh  \_8{c]y  pseud.  Eighth  dis- 
trict. Some  reasons  for  voting  for  Mr. 
Walley.  (Boston  daily  advertiser,  9 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  3, 21 
cm.) 

Beck,  C :,  pseud,  Q.  B.  D.  The  Boston 
Codex  Alexandrinns  and  "capta tores 
vorborum ''  of  Daniel  Webster.  ( Bos- 
ton daily  atlas,  12  Nov.  1850,  v.  19, 
no.  114,  p.  1,  col.  6-8, 145  cm.) 

[Mann  elected.]  (Boston  daily  adverti- 
ser, 12  Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  114,  p.  2, 
col.  5.)  (op.  ci7.,  13  Nov.,  p.  115,  p.  2, 
col.  6.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Theelection. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  13  Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  115,  p.  2,  (;ol.  1,  20  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  14 Nov.  1850, 
V.  76,  no.  116,  p.  2,  col.  2,  3  cm.) 

[Vote  of  Horace  Mann.]  (Boston  daily 
atlas.  15  Nov.  1850,  v.  19,  no.  117,  p.  2, 
col.  1, 1  cm.) 


[Hale,  Nathan.  ]    Causes  of  the  defeat  of 
the  whig  party.    (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 15  Nov.  1850,  v.  76,  no.  117, 
p.2,  col.  1-2, 83  cm.) 

Felton,  Q,C,,  pseud.  Codex  Alezandii- 
nuB.  Websterian  latinity.  (Liter- 
ary world  [N.  Y.],  16  Nov.  1850,  v.  7, 
no.  198,  p.  890-391, 34  cm. ) 

Beck,  C :,  2}S€ud,  Q.  B.  D.  [Websterian 
latinity.]  (Literary  world  [N.  Y.], 
16  Nov.  1850,  v.  7,  no.  198,  p.  391, 
49  cm.) 

WTilttier,  J:  Greenleaf,  sign,  J.  G.  "V^T. 
The  election  in  Massachusetts.  (Na- 
tional era  [Washington,  D.  C.,]  21 
Nov.  1850,  V.  4,  p.  186,  col.  6, 18  cm.) 

[Bailey,  O.]  Result  of  the  election  in 
Massachusetts.  (National  era,  21 
Nov.  1850,  V.  4,  p.  186,  col.  6,  35  cm. ) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  official  returns  of 
the  congress  vote.  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  26  Nov.  1850,  v.  76,  no.  126, 
p.  2,  col.  2, 23  cm.) 

Official.  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. (Boston  daily  advertiser,  26 
Nov.  1850,  V.  76,  no.  126,  p.  2,  col.  6, 

27  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chase,  Pliny  Karle. 
Arithmetic,  practically  applied,  for 
advanced  pupils,  and  for  private  ref- 
erence, designed  as  a  sequel  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  text-books  on  the 
subject.  Philadelphia,  E,  H,  Butler 
4-  Co.,  1850.     384  p.,  O. 

[Later  edition.]     Philadelphia.  JS. 
R,  Butler cf'  Co.,  1851.     14-f384  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chase,  Pliny  Earle. 
The  primary -school  arithmetic.  De- 
signed for  beginners.  Containing 
oo])ious  mental  exercises,  together 
with  a  large  nnraber  of  examples  for 
the  slate.  (Elements  of  arithmetic, 
part  first.)  Philadelphia,  E,  H.  Bui- 
ler  Jt  Co.,  1851.    160  p.,  S. 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Chase.  Pliny  Earle. 
The  grammar-school  arithmetic :  con- 
taining much  valuable  commercial 
information ;  together  with  a  system 
of  integral,  decimal,  and  fractional 
arithmetic,  so  arranged  as  to  dispense 
with  many  of  the  ordinary  rnles.  . 
.  .  (Elements  of  arithmetic,  part 
second.)  Philadelphia,  E,  H,  Butler 
4-  Co,    1851.     10  -h  256  p.,  D. 
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Manii,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon .  Horace 
Mnnn.  (Portland  inquirer,  1851,  v. 
— ,  no.  6,  p.  2,  col.  2-4,  81  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Maun.  (Liberator,  14  Feb.  1851,  no. 
1049;  V.  21,  no.  7,  p.  26,  col.  3, 57  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Speech  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  Mass., 
delivered  in  the  House  of  represent- 
atives, in  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1851,  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
law.  [Washington,  1851.]  n.  t.-p., 
24  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Speech  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachu- 
setts, delivered  in  the  House  of  rop- 
sentatives,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  Friday, 
Feb.  28,  1851,  on  the  Fugitive  slave 
law.    Boston,  DamreU,  1851.    24  p.,  O. 

Speech  of  Horace  Mann.  (Liberator,  21 
Mar.  1861,  no.  1054;  v.  21,  no.  12,  p. 
46,  col.  5,  15  cm.) 

Anti- Fugitive  slave  law  convention. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  9  Apr.  1851, 
V.  77,  no.  85,  p.  2,  col.  2,  49  cm.) 

Curtis,  G:  Ticknor.  Commissioner  Cur- 
tis^s  decision.  (Boston  semi- weekly 
advertiser,  16  Apr.  1851,  v.  95,  no. 
7311,  p.  1,  col.  1-5,  314  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace ^[aun,  on  taking  the  chair,  at  the 
jifrand  mass  convention  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Fugitive  slave  bill,  held 
in  the  Tremont  temple,  Boston,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  art  reported  iu  the  *  Common- 
wealth.' (Liberator,  1><  Apr.  1851,no. 
1058;  v.  21,  no.  16,  p.  61-62, 129  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.     Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass, 
M.iy  19^  '51.     (Daily  morning  com- 
monwealth  [Boston],  23  May  1851, 
v.  1,  no.  121,  p.  1,  col.  5-6;  p.  4,  col. 
1-6;  p.  2,  col.  1-6,  645  cm.) 
Notice,     entitled     "Mr.     Mann's 
speech.''     {op,   dt.y  p.   2,  col.  6, 
7  cm). 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann,  on  the  Fugitive  slave  law. 
Delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  May 
19th,  1851.  Boston :  Office  of  the  Com- 
montcealth,  1851.  t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p,, 
16  p.,  O. 


Curtis,  G :  Ticknor.  To  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  advertiser.  (Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 29  May  1851,  v.  77,  no.  127, 
p.  2,  col.  2,  48  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
^laun,  delivered  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
May  19,  1851.  (Liberator,  30  May 
1851,  no.  1064;  v.  21,  no.  22,  p.  86, 
col.  2-^,  275  cm.) 

Mr.  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 20  June  1851,  v.  77,  no.  146,  p. 
2,  col.  3,  56  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth 
and  Mr.  Mann.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 28  June  1851,  v.  77,  no.  153,  p. 
2,  col.  3,  24  cm.) 

Felton,  Cornelius  C.  To  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  courier.  (Boston  courier, 
12  July  1851,  V.  55,  no.  10238,  p.  2, 
col.  4,  40  cm. ) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth. 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  18  .July 
1851,  V.  78,  no.  15,  p.  2,  col.  3,  51  cm.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  Commonwealth 
and  Professor  FHtou  [«o].  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  22  July  1851,  v.  78, 
no.  18,  p.  2,  col.  1,  12  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann.  (Liberator,  1  Aug.  1851, 
no.  1073;  v.  21,  no.  31,  p.  123,  coL 
1-2,  100  cm.) 

[Hillard,  G:  S.]  Mr.  Horace  Mann. 
(Boston  courier,  1  Aug.  1851,  v.  55, 
no.  10255,  p.  2,  col.  1,  62  cm.) 

Personality.  (Commonwealth  [weekly], 
2  Aug.  ia51,  v.  1,  no.  31,  p.  122,  col. 
1-2,  125  cm.) 

Mr.  George  S.  Hillard.  (Commonwealth 
[daily],  5  Aug.  1851,  v.  2,  no.  27,  p.  2, 
col.  1-2,  87  cm.) 

Free  soil  convention  (The).  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  22  Sep.  1851,  v.  78, 
no.  73,  p.  1,  col.  7,  (54  cm.) 

Coalition  (The).  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 22  Sep.  1851,  v.  78,  no.  73,  p.  2, 
col.  3,  30  cm. ) 

[Hale,  Nathan .  ]     Mr.  Winthrop's  accept- 
ance.    (Boston   daily  advertiser.  23 
Sep.  1851,  V.  78,  no.  74,  p.  2,  col.  1, 
43  cm.) 
Correction,  entitled,  "  Mr.  Horace 
Mann."    (op.  city  27  Sep.  1851, 
no.  78,  p.  2,  col.  1,  22  cm.) 

Plans  of  the  coali  tion .  ( Boston  daily  ad- 
vertiser, 23  Sep.  1851,  v.  78,  no.  74,  p. 
2,  col.  4, 59  cm.) 
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Mane,  Horace.  Speech  of  tlio  Hon.  II or- 
acc  ^lann,  at  Worcester,  Sept.  10, 1851, 
on  taking  tho  chair,  as  iiresident  of 
the  Free  soil  convention.  Phono- 
graphic report  by  Dr.  Stone.  (Com- 
monwealth [daily],  10  Oct.  1851,  v.  2, 
no.  ai,  p.  1-2, 279  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Extracts  from  the  speech 
of  tho  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  delivered 
at  Worcester,  Sept.  16, 1851,  on  taking 
the  chair,  as  president  of  the  Free 
soil  state  convention.  (Liberator,  10 
Oct.  1851,  no.  1083;  v.  21,  no.  41,  p.  161, 
col.  3-5, 130  cm.) 

Mr.  Mann's  speech.  (Liberator,  10  Oct. 
1851,  no.  1083;  v.  21,  no.  41,  p.  161,  col. 
5,12  cm.) 

Hear  the  Springfield  Republican!  !  ! 
[etc.].  (Liberator,  10  Oct.  1851,  no. 
1083 ;  V.  21,  no.  41,  p.  161,  col.  5, 3  cm.) 

Clericus,  pacud.    The  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Dedham  gazetto,  — 1851,  v.  4,  no.  — , 
p.  1,  col.  1-3,  137  cm.) 
Notice,  entitled   ^*  Horace   Mann." 
(op.  cit.j  p.  2,  col.  — ,  14  cm.) 

F' ,  N.  *^  Whether  asses' milk  sours?" 

(Boston  daily  advertiser,  7  Nov.  1851, 
V.  78,  no.  Ill,  p.  2,  col.  1, 5  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Slavery:  letters  and 
speeches,  by  Horace  Mann,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  education.  Boston :  B,  B,  Museey 
*;•  Co.     1851.     12  -f  5(>1  p.,  O. 

[Later  edition.]      Boston:    B*   B. 
MuHsey  ^'  Co.    1863.     12  +  564  p.,  O. 

Mann's  Letters  and  speeches. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  13  Nov. 
1851,  V.  78,  no.  116,  p.  2,  col.  3,  5 
lines.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Maun  on  Kossuth. 
(Dedham  gazette,  v.  5,  no.  — ,  p.  1, 
col.  1-2, 54  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Horace  Mann  on  the 
safety  of  the  union.  (Dedham  ga- 
zette, V.  5,  no.  — ,  p.  2, 27  cm.) 

Massachusetts  —  Supreme  judicial 
court — Suffolk f  ««.....  March 
term,  lSo-2.  George  T.  Curtis,  vs. 
Benj.  B.  Mussey  &.  al.  [Boston,  May 
1852.]    n.  t-p.,  30  ]>.,  Q. 

Rose,  Ernestine  L.  Review  of  Horace 
Mann's  two  lectures  delivered  in  New 
York,  February  17th  and  29th.  (Lib- 
erator, 7  May  1852,  no.  1113;  v.  22, 
no.  19,  p.  76,  col.  5-6,  114  cm.) 


Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Horace 
Maun  to  the  Ohio  convention.  (Lib- 
erator, 14  May  1852,  no.  1114;  v.  22, 
no.  20,  p.  78,  col.  1-3,  158  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  A  few  words  to  a  young 
woman.  (Orphan's  advocate  .  .  . 
[Boston],  July  1852,  47  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Mass.,  on  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Delivered  in  the  House  of 
representatives,  August  17,  1852. 
Washington,  1852.    23  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Maun,  of  Massachusetts,  on  tho  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  Delivered  in  the 
House  of  representatives,  August  17, 
1852.    [Washington,  1852.]    24  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Speech  of  Hon.  Horaco  Mann, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Delivered  in  tho  U.  S. 
House  of  representatives,  August  17, 
ia'>2.    Boston,  A wf,  1852.    23-f-p.,0. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann's  speech.  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  evening  transcript,  31  Aug. 
1852,  V.  23,  no.  6797,  p.  2,  col.  1, 28  cm.) 

Maun,  Horace.  Speech  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  representatives,  Aug.  17, 
1852.  (Liberator,  3  Sep.  1852,  no.  1128 ; 
V.  22,  no.  36,  p.  142-143,  346  cm. ;  10 
Sep.  1852,  no.  1129 ;  v,  22,  no.  37,  p.  145- 
146, 514  em.) 

Speech  of  Horace  Mann.  (Liberator,  10 
Sep.  1852,  no.  1129;  v.  22,  no.  37,  p.  146, 
col.  5, 6  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Mr.  Maun  on  slavery 
extension.  (Dedham  gazette,  11  Sep. 
1852,  V.  39,  no.  33,  p.  1,  col.  4, 49  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Horace 
Mann.  To  the  electors  of  the  (lately 
eighth,  now,)  third  congre^onal  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.  (Dedham 
gazette,  11  Sep.  1852,  v.  39,  no.  33,  p.  2, 
col.  1-1, 160  cm.)  (Liberator,  17  Sop. 
1852,  no.  1130 ;  v.  22,  no.  38,  p.  150-151, 
133  cm.) 

Free  soil  state  convention. —  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  advertiser,  16  Sep.  1852, 
v.  80,  uo.  36,  p.  2,  col.  4, 12  cm.) 

State  convention  of  the  free  democraej'  I 
Great  gathering  of  the  i>eople!  The 
storm  of  the  elements  exceeded  by 
the  storm  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
masses!  Speeches,  incidents,  «&c. ! 
(Commonwealth  [daily],  16  Sep.  1852, 
V.  4,  no.  (o&,  p.  1-2, 260  cm.) 
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ManD,  Horace.  Si>€ecli  of  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Commonwealth  [daily],  16 
St'p.  1^2,  V.  4,  no.  66,  p.  2,  col.  1-2, 38 
cm.) 

Lo^Krell  convention  (TLo).  (Common- 
wealth [daily],  16  Sep.  1852,  v.  4,  no. 
66,  p.  2,  col.  4, 20  cm.) 

State  convention  of  the  free  democracy ! 
Addresses  at  the  mammoth  tont! 
The  eloquence  of  free  speech  I 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Wilson,  Burlin- 
gamc,  Wehb  and  French  before  the 
masses!  Five  thousand  people  in 
conference!  (Commonwealth [daily], 
17  Sep.  1852,  V.  4,  no.  67,  p.  1-2, 299  cm.) 

State  free  democratic  convention.  (Lib- 
erator, 24  Sep.  1852,  no.  1131 ;  v.  22,  no. 
39,  p.  154,  col.  4, 16  cm.) 

Autioch  college. —  .  .  .  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  14  Oct.  1852,  v.  80,  no.  90, 
p.  1,  eol.  8,  5  cm.) 

Horace  Maun.  (Norfolk  democrat,  Oct. 
1852,  V.  14,  no.  40,  p.  2,  60  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  (Norfolk  democrat,  Oct.  1852, 
V.  14,  no.  40,  p.  2,  30  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Letter  from  Hon.  Horace 
Mann.  To  a  young  lawyer.  (Dans- 
villo  [N.Y.]  herald,  Oct.  1852,  v.  3, 
no.  24,  p.  1,139  cm.) 

Meeting  of  colored  citizens  in  New  Bed- 
ford. (Liberator,  22  Oct.  1852,  no. 
1135;  T.  22,  no.  43,  p.  170,  col.  4-5,  43 
cm.) 

Parker,  Theodore,  sign,  T.P.  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Mann  and  the  colored  citizens  of 
New  Bedford.  (Liberator,  23  Oct. 
1852,  no.  1135 ;  v.  22,  no.  43,  p.  170,  col. 
5-6,  26  cm.) 

Pro  Bono,  pseud.  Horace  Mann.  (Rock- 
ingham messenger  [Portsmouth,  N. 
H.],  27  Oct.  1852,  p. 2, 24  cm.) 

Ricketson,  Daniel.  To  the  colored  citi- 
zens of  New  Bedford.  (Liberator, 
29  Oct.  1852,  no.  1136;  v.  22,  no.  44, 
p.  174,  col.  1-2, 40  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  ten  hours  question. 
Letter  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 
(Commonwealth  [daily],  4  Nov.  1852, 
V.  1,  no.  108,  p.  1,  104  cm.) 

Maun,  Horace.  Hon.  Horace  Mann  on 
the  liquor  law.  (Commonwealth 
[daily],  5  Nov.  1852,  v.  4,  no.  109,  p. 
2,  coL  4-6,  74  cm.) 


[Returns  from  state  election.]  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  1852,  v.  80:  9  Nov., 
no.  112,  p.  2,  col.  1-5;  10 Nov.,  no.  113, 
1>.  1,  col.  1-5;  10 Nov.,  no.  113,  p.  2, 
eol.  2.) 

[Hale,  Nathan.]  The  election.  (Boston 
daily  advertiser,  10  Nov.  1852,  y.  80, 
no.  113,  p.  2,  col.  1,41  cm.) 

Ne'wark  daily  advertiser  (The)  on  Theo- 
dore Parker.  (Boston  daily  adver- 
tiser, 11  Nov.  1852,  v.  80,  no.  114,  p.  2, 
col.  1,  38  em.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Two  lectures  on  intcm<* 
peranee.  I. — The  elfects  of  intem- 
perance on  the  i>oor  and  ignorant. 
II. — The  effects  of  intemperance  on 
the  rich  and  educated.  Syracuse, 
Uall,  MilU  cf-  Co.,  1852.     127  p.,  S. 

Mann,  Horace.     A  few  thoughts  on  the 

powers  and  duties  of  woman.     Two 

lectures.     Svraeuse,    Jlallf   2IilU.   <f 
Co.     1853.     141  p.,  S. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  [(-riticinni  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  "Speech,''  &e.,  at  annual 
meetingof  Mass.  anti-slavery  society, 
27  Jan.  1853.]  (Liberator,  18  Feb. 
1853,  no.  1152 ;  v.  23,  no.  7,  p.  26,  col.  5, 
16  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace,  and  Phillips,   Wendell. 

The  slaveholding  guarantees  of  the 

U.   8.   constitution.      (Liberator,  4 

Mar.  1853,  no.  1154 ;  v.  23,  no.  9,  p.  34, 

col.  3-6,  212  cm.) 

Editorial  notice,  entitled  **  Horace 

Mann    and    Wendell    Phillips." 

{op.  cit.f  p.  34,  col.  6.) 

Enqnirer,  pseud.  Messrs.  Mann  and 
Phillips.  (Liberator,  11  Mar.  1853, 
no.  1155;  v.  23,  no.  10,  p.  28,  coL  3-4, 
31  cm.) 

"W .         Controversy      deprecated. 

(Liberator,  11  Mar.  1853,  no.  1155;  v. 
23,  no.  10,  p.  38,  col.  4, 13  cm.) 

Liberator  (The).  (Liberator,  18  Mar. 
1853,  no.  1156;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col. 
1,  41  cm.) 

Ultra-abolitioniBm.  ( Liberator,  1 8  Mar. 
1853,  no.  1156 ;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col. 
1-2,45  cm.) 

"Ultra-abolitionism."  (Liberator,  18 
Mar.  1853,  no.  1156 ;  v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42, 
col.  3, 44  cm.) 
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Maun,  Horace.     Reply  of  Hou.  Horace 

Mann  to  Wendell  Phillipn,  eaq.    (Lib- 
erator, 18  Mar.  1853,  no.  1156;  v.  23, 

no.  11,1).  42,  col.  4-6, 154  cm.) 

Kditorial  notice,  entitled,  "  Reply 
of  Mr.  Mann."     {op,  cit.^  p.  42, 
col.  0,4  cm.) 
Crowded  out.     (Liberator,  18  Mar.  1853, 

no.  115(3;   v.  23,  no.  11,  p.  42,  col.  6,  7 

cm.) 
Horace   Mann    and  Wendell    Pbillips. 

( Liberator,  18  Mar.  1853,  no.  1156 ;    v. 

23,  no.  11.  p.  42,  col.  6, 4  cm. ) 
Phillips,   Wendell.      Reply  of  Wendell 

l*hillip8,  esq.,  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

(Liberator,  25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157;  v. 

23.  no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  1-5, 269  cm.) 
Note,  entitled,  *'  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr. 
Phillips.*'     (op.  ciUf  p.  46,  ool.  6, 
28  cm.) 
Mr.  Mann  vs.  Mr.  Phillips.     (Liberator, 

25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157 ;   v.  23,  no.  12,  p. 

46,  col.  6,  8  cm.) 
'Among  the  wagons  in  the  rear.'    (Lib- 
erator, 25  Mar.  ia'>3,  no.  1157;   v.  23, 

no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  6,  8  cm.) 
Horace  Mann    and    Wendell    Phillips. 

(Liberator,   25  Mar.  1853,  no.  1157; 

V.  23,  no.  12,  p.  46,  col.  6,  7  cm.) 
Reply  of  Mr.  Mann.     (Liberator,  1  Apr. 

1853,  no.  1158;  v.  23,  no.  13,  p.  50,  col. 

3,  28  cm. ) 
Enquirer,     pseud.      Moral     consistency. 

(Liberator,  1  Apr.  1853,  no.  1158;  v. 

23,  no.  13,  p.  50,  col.  4, 30  cm.) 
Qulncy,    Edmund,    aipn.     D.     Y.     Mr. 

Mann  and  Mr.  Phillips.     (Liberator, 

H  Apr.  1853,  no.  1159;  v.  23,  no.  14,  p. 

54,  eol.  1-2,  74  cm.) 
Mann  and  Phillips.     (Liberator,  8  Apr. 

1S53,  no.  1159;  v.  23,  no.  14,  p.  54, 

col.  2,  4  cm.) 
Horace    Maun    and   Wendell    Phillips. 

(Liberator,  8  Apr.  1853;  no.  1159;  v. 

23,  no.  14,  p.  54,  col.  2,  5  cm.) 
Mann,   Horace.     Reply  of  Hou.  Horace 

Mann     to      Wendell     Phillips,    esq. 

(Liberator,  8  Apr.  1853,  no.  1159;  v. 

2:i,  no.  14,  ]).  54-55,  305  cm.) 
PhilUps,   Wen<lell.    Reply    of   Wendell 

Phillips,  esq.  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann. 

(Liberator,  15  Apr.  1853,  no.  1160;  v. 

23,  no.  15.  p.  58-59,  362  cm.) 
Mann,  Hora<'e.    Correction.    (Liberator, 

15  Apr.  1853,  no.  1160;  v.  23,  no.  15, 

p,  59,  col.  3,  8  cm.) 


Fair  play.    (Liberator,  22  Apr.  1853,  no. 

1161 ;  V.  23,  no.  16,  p.  62,   col.  5,  19 

cm.) 
Ballou.  Adin.     Alleged  inconsistenoiea  of 

non-voters.       (Practical      chriatian 

[Hopedale,  Mass.],  23  Apr.  1853,  t. 

13,  no.  26,  p.  102,  col.  1-5,  220  cm.) 
Mann,  Horace.    Reply  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann     to     Wenilell    Phillips,     esq. 

(Liberator,  29  Apr.  1853,  no.  1162;  v. 

23,  no.  17,  p.  66-67,  282  cm.) 
Phillips,    Wendell.    Reply  of   Wendell 

Phillips,  esq.,  to  Hou.  Horace  Mann. 

(LilK>rator,  6  May  1853,  no.  1163;  v. 

23,  no.  18,  p.  70-71,  218  cm.) 
Jackson,  E<lmund.    Mr.  Mann  and  the 

caste   schools.     (Liberator,    6    May 

1853,  no.  1163;  v.  23,  no.  18,  p.  71,  coL 

3-4,  14  cm.) 
Discussion  (The).      (Liberator,   6    May 

1853,  no.  1163;  v.  23,  no.  18,  p.  71, 

col.  4,  9  cm.) 
Justice,    pseud.       Information    desired. 

(Liberator,  6  May  1853,  no.  1163;  v. 

23,  no.  18,  p.  71,  col.  4,  5  cm.) 
Mann,   Horace.     Rei>l3'  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann     to    Wendell     Phillips,     esq. 

(Liberator,  13  May  1853,  no.  1164;  v. 

23,  no.  19,  p.  74-75,  223  cm. ) 
P ,  A.  H.   WendeU  Phillips  and  Hor- 

a<'e  Mann.     (Liberator,  20  May  1853, 

no.  1165;  v.  23,  no.  20,  p.  [77]  "87'', 

col.  6,  10  cm.) 
Horace  Mann's  letter.    (Liberator,  27 
*  May  1853,  no.  1166;  v.  23,  no.  21,  p, 

[84]  '*94",  ooL  2,48  cm.) 
"Horace  Mann  aud  Wendell  Phillips 

have'^    .     .     .     (Liberator,  27  May 

1853,  no.  1166;  v.  23,  no.  21,  p.  [84] 

"94",  coL2,  8  cm.) 
Mann,   Horace.     The  constitntion    and 

the  ballot-box.     (Liberator,  3  June 

1853,  no.  1167;  v.  23,  no.  22,  p.  [88] 

"98'',  col.  1-5,  270  cm.) 
Editorial  commentary,     (op.  d<.,p. 
[87]  "97",  coL4,  8  cm.) 
Pillsbury,  Parker.    Horace  Mann.    (Lib- 
erator, 10  June  1853,  no.  1168  [a]  ;  v. 

23,  no.  23,  p.  90,  col.  5,  37  cm.) 
'Wendell  Phillips,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Horace 

Mann.     (Liberator^  10  June  1853,  no. 

1168  [a] ;  v.  23,  no.  28,  p.  90,  col.  5, 

8  cm.) 
O ,  J.    Messrs.  Mann  and  Phillips. 

(Liberat^»r,    10  June   1853,  no.  1168 

[a]  ;  V.  23,  no.  23,  p.  92,  coL  2, 48  cm.) 
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M<»"",   Horace.     Tlie  coDstitution  and 
slavery — Mr.  Mann's  position  defined. 
(Liberator,   17   June  1853,  no.   1168 
[b] ;  V.  23,  no.  24,  p.  94,  col.  1-5,  214 
cm.) 
Editorial  review,  entitled   "Posi- 
tion defined."     (op.   cit.,  p.  95, 
col.  1,  35  cm.) 

Quincy,  Edmund,  sign,  D.  7.  The  Mann 
&  Pliillips  controversy.  (Liberator, 
17  Jnne  1853,  no.  1168  [b]  ;  v.  23,  no. 
24,  p.  94,  col.  5-6,  60  cm.) 

Grandin,  D.  8.  Review  of  Mr.  Mann's 
letter.  (Liberator,  1*  July  1853,  no. 
1169;  V.  23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  1-3, 
113  cm.) 

Qnincy,  Edmund,  eign,  D.  Y.  ^A  Row- 
land for  an  Oliver.'  (Liberator,  1 
July  1853,  no.  1169;  v.  33,  no.  26,  p. 
101,  col.  3-4,  73  cm.) 

U.  S.  Constitution  (The)  anti-slavery. 
(Liberator,  1  July  1853,  no.  1169;  v. 
23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  5,  22  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  on  the  constitution. 
(Liberator,  1  July  ia53,  no.  1169;  v. 
23,  no.  26,  p.  101,  col.  5,  6  cm.) 

"Horace  Mann  has  concluded  his  de- 
fence" .  .  .  (Liberator,  1  July 
1853,  no.  1169;  v.  23,  no.  26,  p.  101, 
col.  5,  5  cm.) 

[Garrison,  W:  Lloyd.]  Mr.  Mann's  let- 
ters. (Liberator,  I  July  1853,  no. 
1169;  V.  23,  no.  26,  p.  102.  col.  4,  47 
cm.) 

Quincy,  Edmund,  sign.  D.  Y.  [Criticism 
of  Horace  Mann's  letter  on  the  consti- 
tution and  slavery.]  (Liberator,  8 
July  1853,  no.  1170;  v.  23,  no.  27,  p. 
105,  col.  4-6,  82  cm.) 

Following  precedent.  ( Liberator,  8  July 
1853,  no.  1170;  v.  23,  no.  27,  p.  107,  col. 
3,  8  lines.) 

Potter,  R.  Horace  Mann  on  the  consti- 
tution. (Liberator,  15  July  1853,  no. 
1171;  V.  23,  no.  28,  p.  109,  col.  1-3,105 
cm.) 

Horace  Mann'a  college.  (Country  gen- 
tleman [Albany,  N.  Y.],  18  Aug.  1853, 
V.  2,  p.  112,  col.  1-2, 9  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Powers  and  duties  of 
woman.  An  extract  from  lectures  by 
Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Advocate  of 
moral  reform  and  family  guardian 
[N.  Y.],  1  Sep.  1853,  no.  437;  v.  19,  no. 
17,  p.  129-131,  123  cm.) 


Antioch  college,  Yellow  SpringSf  Ohio, 
Antioch  college.  [Yellow  Springs, 
1853.]  16  p.,  D. 

Antioch  college,  Velloic  SpringSj  Ohio, 
Dedication  of  Antioch  college,  and 
inaugural  address  of  its  president, 
Hon.  Horace  Mann;  with  other  pro- 
ceedings.   Yellow  Springs,  O.,  Dean, 

1854.  132  p.,  S; 

Horace  Mann,  formerly  of  Massacha- 
settR,  now  president  of  Antioch  col- 
lege, at  Yellow  8])ring8,  Greene 
county,  Ohio.  (Livingston,  J: 
American  portrait  gallery  .  .  .  , 
N.  Y.;  1854.  Vol.  3,  part  3,  p.  178- 
223,  por.) 

Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio» 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college  for  the 
year  1853-4.  [Yellow  Springs,  1854.] 
1  sheet,  76  X  53  cm. 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  years,  1853-4  &  1854-^5. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.    Cincinnati: 

1855.  56  p.,  with  diagrams,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  District  school  libraries. 
(Michigan  journal  of  education,  Aug. 

1856.  V.  2,  p.  253-257.) 

Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  year,  1855-6.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Cincinnati:  1856. 
48  p.,  O. 

Opiniona  of  distinguished  men  on  the 
subject  of  secret  societies.  (Free 
presbyterian  [Yellow  Springs,  O.],  1 
Oct.  1856,  no.  257;  p.  193-194,  332 
cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  college  code  of 
honor.  Address  to  the  students  of 
Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  by  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.  presi- 
dent. (American  journal  of  educa- 
tion. Mar.  1857,  v.  3,  p.  66-70.) 

Report  and  resolutions  on  the  '^  Code  of 
honor'%  falsely  so  called;  also  Report 
and  resolutions  on  intemperance, 
profanity,  and  the  use  of  tobacco,  in 
schools    and    colleges.      Columbus: 

1857.  t.-p.  cover,  n.  t.-p.,  16  p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Baccalaureate  delivered 
at  Antioch  college,  1857.  [N.  Y., 
Fowler  c/  JVelU,  1857.]    61  p.,  S. 
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ManD,  Horace.  Demands  of  the  ago  on 
coUegrs.  Spcecli  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  president  of  An- 
tioeli  coHege,  before  tho  Christian 
convention,  at  its  quadrennial  ses- 
sion, held  at  Cincinnati^  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 5,  185-1.  N.  Y.,  Fowler  cf-  Wells, 
1857.    t.-p.  cover +  t. -p.,  86  p.,  S. 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
Catalogiioof  Antioch  college,  for  the 
academical  year,  1856-7.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Springfield,  Ohio: 
1857.    50  p.,  with  diagram,  O. 

C .    Antioch     college.     (Christian 

messenger  [N.-Y.  &  Irvington],  23 
April  1857,  v.  9.  no.  8,  p.  2,  col.  1,  17 
cm.) 

Maun,  Horace.  Address  delivered  to 
the  Sunday-school  children  of  Yellow 
Springs,  in  the  college  chapel,  March 
8,  1857,  by  the  Hon,  Horace  Mann. 
(Christian  messenger  [N.-Y.  &  Irv- 
ington], 1857,  V.  9:  23  Apr.,  no.  8,  p. 
1,  col.  1-4,  149  cm. ;  30  Apr.,  no.  9, 
p.  1,  col.  1-5,  193  cm.) 

[Extra.]      Broadside.     2    sheets, 
2-1-1  cols. 

Mann,  Horace.  Report  of  an  e<hicational 
tour  in  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
and  parts  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Being  part  of  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  Horace  Mann,  esq., 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education, 
Mass.,  U.  S.,  1844;  with  preface  and 
notes,  by  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.  D.,  late 
principal  of  Chorlton  High  school, 
Manchester.  [Motto.]  Fourth  edi- 
tion. London:  SimjyJcin,  Marshall, 
and  Company.    1857.    8  +  232  p.,  D. 

"Antioch  college,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  founded"  ,  .  .  (New- York 
daily  tribune,  28  Aug.  1857,  v.  17,  no. 
5103,  p.  4,  col.  6,  8  cm.) 

Maple,  James;  Mann,  Horace;  <f-  aL 
Antioch  college,  convention  at 
Franklin,  Plan  for  redemption. 
Franklin,  O.,  Nov.  10,  1857.  Broad- 
side, 40x24  cm. 

8 ,  W.  H.  [Special  correspond- 
ence.] (News-letter  [Yellow  Springs, 
O.],  3  Apr.  1858,  p.  2,  50  cm.) 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 
CatAloguo  of  Antioch  college,  for 
the  academical  year,  1857-8.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio:  1858.    48  p.,  O. 


-.     Antioch     college.     (Dedh 


gazette,  17  July  1858,  v.  45,  no.  25, 

p.  2,  col.  6,  24  cm.) 
Barnard,  H :    Horace  Mann.     (American 

journal  of  education,  Dec.  1858,  t.  5, 

p.  611-645,  por.) 
Heprint,  entitled,    ''Biographical 

sketch  of    Horace    Mann,   LL.  D." 

[Hartford,    Barnard,    1858.]     i-t.-p. 

cover -f  i-t.-p.  -f  p.  611-656,  O. 

Eeprint,  entitled,  '*  Horace  Mann." 

(Barnard,  H  :  Memoirs  of  teachers. 

.    .    .    Part  1,  V.  1.    N.  Y.,  Brownell, 

1859.    p.  365-404,  por.) 
Mt>"",  Horace.    Remarks  at  tho  dedica- 
tion of  tho  state  normal  school-house 

at    Bridgewater,    August   19,   1846. 

(American  journal  of  education,  Dec. 

1858,  V.  5,  p.  (U6-650.)  (Barnard, 
H:  Biographical  sketch  of  Horace 
Mann,  LL.  D.  [Hartford,  1858.]  p. 
646-650.)  (Barnard,  H:,  ed.  Mem- 
oirs of  teachers    .     .    .     .    N.   Y., 

1859,  part  1,  v.  1,  p.  400-404.)  (Amer. 
journ.  educ,  Sep.  1868,  v.  17 ;  national 
series,  V.  1,  p.  692-696.)  (Manx,  H. 
Educational  writings  ....  Bos- 
ton, 1891,  p.  217-227.) 

[Barnard,  H:]  List  of  puhli cations  by 
Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.  (American 
journal  of  education,  Dec.  1858,  v.  5,  p. 
651-652.)  (Barnard,  H:  Biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D. 
[Hartford,  1858.]  p.  651-652.)  (Amer. 
journ.  educ,  Sep.  1865,  v.  15;  n.  s.,  v. 
5,  p.  537-538.) 

Antioch  college,  Yelloto  Springs,  Ohio. 
Civtalogue  of  Antioch  college,  for 
the  academical  year  1858-9.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  Cincinnati,  1859.  40 
p.,  O. 

Craig,  Austin,  (f  Advertisement.)  (Gos- 
pel herald  [Columbus,  Ohio],  20  Apr. 
1859,  V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  1-2, 500  cm.) 

Antioch  college  sold.  (Gospel  herald, 
20  Apr.  1859,  v.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  4, 
10  cm.) 

Fay,  Eli.  The  first  chnrch  at  Yellow 
Springs.  (Gospel  herald,  20  Apr. 
1859,  V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  4, 19  cm.) 

Knight,  Josiah,  et  al.  Committee's  re- 
port. (Gospel  herald,  20  Apr.  1859, 
V.  15,  no.  51,  p.  2,  col.  5-6,  87  cm.) 

Antioch  college  controversy  (The). 
(Xenia  news,  10  June  1859,  p.  2,  149 
cm.) 


HOBACE   MANN. 
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Mann,  Horace.  Loiter  from  lion.  Horace 
Mann.    Broadsido,  83x11  cm. 

Commencement  exorcises  at  Antiocb. 
(Xenia  news,  1  July  1859,  p.  2,  65  cm.) 

Rejburn  claim  on  Antioch  college  (The) — 
Resolutions  of  tho  Board  of  trustees. 
(Xenia  news,  1  July  1859,  p.  2,  7  cm.) 

Commencement  at  Antioch  collego,  of 
Yellow  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 
(Christian  inquirer,  9  July  1859,v.  13, 
no.  41,  p.  2,  col.  4-6, 117  cm. ) 

[Fay,  Kli,  ed.]  Rejoinder  to  I.  W.  Allen's 
pseudo  "History"  of  Antioch  college. 
Yellow  Springs,  O.    1859.    2.52  p.,  D. 

Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs f  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Antioch  college,  of  Yel- 
low Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio,  for 
tho  academical  year  1859-60.  Yel- 
low Springs:  M,  H.  Burlholdcr, 
ia59.    46  p.,  D. 

Maun,  Horace.  Lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects: comprising  Thoughts  for  a 
young  man.  Poor  and  ignorant. 
Rich  and  educated.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  woman.  Demands  of  the 
ago  on  colleges.  Baccalaureate  ad- 
dress. New  York:  Fowler  and  Welle. 
1859.  [Cop.,  1850-1857.]  042  p.,  J), 
por.  Each  lecture  separately  pagedy  and 
all  hut  the  first  tcith  separate  title-pages. 

Death  of  Horace  Maun.  (Boston  daily 
evening  transcript,  3  Aug.  1859,  v.  30, 
no.  8978,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  40  cm.)  (oj). 
cit.,  2d  ed.,  p.  2,  col.  1, 40  cm.) 

[Craig,  Austin.]  Tho  death  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Christian  herald  and  mes- 
senger,—1859,  V.  11,  no.  25,  p.  2-3,  120 
ciu.) 

Bellows,  H :  W.  To  the  scattered  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  Antioch  college. 
(Christian  herald  and  messenger, — 
1859,  V.  11,  no.  25,  p.  2,  col.  4,  30  cm.) 
(New-York  tribune,  —  Aug.  1859,  15 
cm.) 

Death  of  Honice  Mann.  (Dedhnm  ga- 
zette, 6  Aug.  1859,  V.  46,  no.  28,  p.  2, 
col.  4-5,  74  cm.) 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.  (Boston  daily 
evening  transcript,  6  Aug.  1859,  v. 
30,  no.  8981,  p.  2,  col.  2,  14  cm.) 

Helicon,  psetid.  Horace  Mann.  .  .  . 
(Boston  daily  evening  transcript,  6 
Aug.  1859,  V.  30,  no.  8981,  p.  4,  col. 
1-2,  95  cm.)  (Boston  weekly  tran- 
script, 10  Aug.  1859,  96  cm.)  (Ded- 
ham  gazette,  13  Aug.  1859,  v,  46,  no, 
29,  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  100  cm.) 


Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Christian  regis- 
ter, 6  Aug.  1859,  V.  38,  no.  32,  p.  126, 
col.  3,  32  cm.) 

H ,  J.  M.     Death  of  Hon.  Horace 

Mann.  (Geneseo  [N.  Y.]  republic,  10 
Aug.  1859,  no.  1G5;  p.  2,  col.  1-2,  62 
cm.) 

Late  Horace  Mann  (The).  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  evening  transcript,  11  Aug. 
1859,  V.  30,  no.  89&5,  p.  2,  col.  5-C,  62 
cm.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Northwestern  homo 
and  school  journal  [Chicago],  12 
Aug.  1859,  p.  2,  59  cm.) 

Death  of  President  Mann.  (Gospel  her- 
ald, 13  Aug.  1859.) 

Tribute  to  Horace  Mann.  (Christian 
inquirer,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  13,  no.  46, 
p.  2,  col.  2-3,  26  cm.) 

Bellows,  H:  W.  Letter  from  Dr.  Bel- 
lows. (Christian  inquirer,  13  Aug. 
1859,  V.  13,  no.  46,  p.  2,  rol.  3-5.  127 
cm.) 

Last  hours  of  Horace  Mann.  (Christian 
register,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  38,  no.  33, 
p.  130,  col.  3-4,  16  cm.) 

Views  of  immortality  by  Horace  Mann. 
(Boston  daily  evening  transcript,  13 
Aug.  1859,  v.  30,  no.  8987,  2d  ed.,  p. 
2,  col.  1,  19  cm.) 

Memorials  of  Horace  Mann.  (Dedham 
gazette,  13  Aug.  1859,  v.  46,  no.  29, 
p.  2,  col.  1-4,  186  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  (Life  illustrated  [N.  Y.], 
13  Aug.  1859,  V,  8,  no.  250;  n.  s.,  no. 
16,  p.  121-122,  176  cm.;  por.,  11x13 
cm.) 

Fay,  Eli.  Eemarks  made  at  tho  funeral 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  president  of 
Antioch  collego.  (Gospel  herald 
[Dayton,  O.],  20  Aug.  1859,  v.  16,  no. 
16,  p.  2,  col.  2-4,  97  cm.)  (Christian 
in(iuircr,  19  Nov.  1859,  v.  14,  no.  8,  p.  1, 
col.  3-4,  76  cm.) 

Death  of  Horace  Mann.  (Christian  in- 
quirer, 20  Aug.  1859,  V.  13,  no.  47,  p.  1, 
col.  4-5,  41  cm.) 

Late  Horace  Mann  (The).  (Christian  reg- 
ister, 20  Aug.  1859,  V.  38;  no.  34,  p.  134, 
col.  2-3,  81  cm.) 

Antioch  college.  (Christian  register,  20 
Aug.  1859,  V.  38,  no.  34,  p.  134,  col.  4, 
22  cm.) 

Third  day  of  the  institute's  session. 
.  .  ,  (Boston  daily  evening  tran- 
script, 26  Aug.  1859,  v.  30,  no.  8998,  p. 
2,  col.  3,49  cm.) 
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Horace  Mann.  (Christian  incinirer,  27 
Aug.  1859,  V.  13,  no.  48,  p.  2,  col.  2,  31 
cm.) 

8 .  Horace  Mann.  (Monthly  reli- 
gious magazine,  Sep.  1859,  v.  22,  p. 
201-206.) 

Horace  Mann.  A  biographical  sketch. 
(Wisconsin  Jonmal  of  education,  Sep. 

1859,  V.  4,  p.  86-88.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann.  (Vermont  school 
journal,  Sep.  1859.  v.  1,  p.  163-165.) 

[Coggeahall,  W:  T.]  Horace  Mann. 
(Ohio  jonmal  of  education,  Sep.  1859, 
V.  8,  p.  276-278.) 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1819, 
died  .  .  .  (Manufacturers'  and 
farmers'  journal  [Providence,  R.  1.], 
7  Sep.  1859, 17  cm.) 

BherT^rin,  W.  G.  Last  hours  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Cincinnati  commercial,  7 
Sep.  1859,  72  cm.) 

Reprint,  entitled,  "The  death-bed 
of  Horace  Mann.  Interesting  letter 
from  one  of  his  students.''  (Chris- 
tian inquirer,  1  Oct.  1859,  v.  14,  no.  1, 
p.  1,  col.  4-!),  86  cm.)  (Boston  jour- 
nal, 1  Oct.  1859,  V.  27,  no.  8207,  p.  5, 
col.  6-7, 64  cm.) 

Reprint,  entitled,  "Last  hours  of 
Horace  Mann.  By  one  of  his  stu- 
dents." (Lawrence  [Mass.]  courier, 
6  Oct.  1859,  V.  14,  no.  13,  p.  1,  col.  5, 
6S  cm.) 

Antioch  college,  Tellav  Springs,  O. — 
Board  of  trustees.  Report  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  Antioch  college. 
(Gospel  herald,  after  9  Sep,  1859,  58 
cm.) 

Hall,  E.  B.  The  educator — Horace  Mann. 
A  discourse,  preached  on  Sunday, 
Sept<»raber  4th,  in  the  First  congrega- 
tional church.  Providence.  (Provi- 
dence journal,  13  Sep.  1859,  V.  30,  no. 
217,  p.  1,  col.  1-3,  146  cm.)  (Manu- 
facturers' and  farmers*  journal 
[Providence],  15  Sep.  1859,  v.  38,  no. 
69,  p.  4,  col.  1-3,  146  cm.) 

Memory  of  Horace  Mann  (The).  (Chris- 
tian inquirer,  10  Dec.  1859,  v.  14,  no. 
11,  p.  1,  col.  4,  19  cm.) 

Mann,    Horace.     Twelve  sermons:    de- 
livered at  Antioch  college.     Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fieldft.     1860.     314  p.,  O. 
[Another  edition.]     Boston:  Tick- 
nor and  Fields,     1861.    314  p.,  O. 


De  Normandie,  James.     Horace  Mann 

as  an  educator.     (Univerflity  quAT- 

terly,  Jan.  1860,  v.  1,  p.  65-76.) 

Statue  of  Horace  Mann  (The).  .  .  .  (Bos- 
ton daily  evening  transcript,  14  Mar. 

1860,  V.  31,  no.  9167,  p.  1,  coL  2, 9  cm.) 
Ccggeahall,  W :  T.    Character  and  aenr- 

ices  of  Horace  Mann.  An  addreaa 
before  the  Ohio  teachers'  association, 
at  Newark,  July  5,  1860.  (Ohio  edu- 
cational monthly,  Sep.  1860,  v.  9;  n. 
8.,  V.  1,  p.  257-266.) 
Mann,  Horace.  Liberty.  Delivered  be- 
fore 1856,  by  Horace  Mann.  IL 
(Christian  inquirer  [N.  Y.],  27  July 

1861,  no.  772;  v.  15,  no.  44,  p.  1,  coL 
1-7,  328  cm.) 

[Mann,  Horace.]  Plan  [of  disiriet 
school-house]  recommended  by  Hor- 
ace Mann .  ( American  j  oumal  of  edu- 
cation, 1860,  V.  9,  p.  540-541,  iL) 

Mann,  Horace.  A  lecture,  on  special 
preparation,  a  prerequisite  to  teach- 
ing, 1838.  (American  journal  of  edu- 
cation, Sep.  1863,  V.  13 ;  n.  s.,  ▼.  3,  p. 
507-522.) 

Horace  Mann — His  early  education. 
(American  educational  monthly,  Mar. 
1864,  V.  1,  p.  65-66.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  teacher's  motives. 
(American  journal  of  education,  Juns 

1864,  V.  14;  n.s.,  v.  4,  p.  277-304.) 
(Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  v.  9, 
U.S.,  V.  1:  Oct.  1864,  p.  97-109;  Jan. 

1865,  p.  171-177 ;  Feb.  1865,  p.  19&-201.) 
Mann,  Mary.    Life  of  Horace  Mann.    By 

his  wife.  Boston:  Walker,  FMer^ 
and  Company,     1865.    602  p.,  O. 

Second  edition.  Boston:  Walker^ 
Fuller  and  Company,  1865.  11+609 
p.,  O.     por. 

[Another  edition.]  Boston,  Lee 
and  Shepardy  1891.  i-t.-p.,  por.,  11 
p.  -f  p.  9-587,  O. 

Order  of  exercises  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  statue  of  Horace  Mann  in  the 
State-house  grounds,  July  4,  1865. 
[Best.,  1865.]     [3  p.] 

Inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Horace 
Mann,  in  the  state-house  grounds, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1865: 
with  addresses  of  Gov.  Andrew,  John 
D.  Philbrick,  President  Hill,  Dr.  8. 0. 
Howe,  and  others.  Boston :  Walker, 
Fuller  tf  Company,  18a5.  29  p.,  witb 
a  photograph  of  the  statue.    Q. 
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[Dana,  R :  H :]  A  conversation  overheard 
between  the  Webster  and  Mann 
statues  on  the  fourth  of  July.  (Bos- 
ton post,  12  July  1865,  v.  67,  no.  9,  p. 
1,  col.  8,  27  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by 
his  wife.  (Boston  post,  8  July  1865, 
V.  67,  no.  6,  p.  1,  col.  7,  22cm.) 

[Oilman,  Daniel  C]  Horace  Mann.  (Na- 
tion [N.  Y.],  20  July  1865,  v.  1,  p.  87- 
88,  43  cm.) 

["Walker,  J.  B.]  Horace  Mann.  Life  of 
Horace  Mann.  By  his  wife.  Boston : 
Walker,  Fuller  &'co.  1865.  p.  G02. 
(Christian  examiner,  July  1865,  v.  79; 
8.  5,  V.  17,  p.  45-56.) 

[Badger,  H:  Clay.]  Horace  Mann  and 
Antioch  college.  (Christian  exam- 
iner, Sep.  1865,  V.  79 ;  s.  5,  v.  17,  p. 
252-264.) 

Sea  Urchin,  j7«ettd.  From  Boston.  Few- 
and-far-betweon  letters  .  .  .  Miss 
Stebbius^s  Horace  Mann  .  .  .  (New- 
York  semi-weekly  tribune,  28  Nov. 
1865,77  cm.) 

Hart,  J.  S.  [Horace  Mann.]  (Princeton 
review,  1866,  v.  38,  p.  74-94.) 

Separate,  entitled,  "  Review  of  the 
Life  of  Horace  Mann.  From  the  Bib  • 
Ileal  repository  and  Princeton  review 
for  January  1866."  [Princeton,  1866.] 
24  p.,  O. 

Sarmiento,  Domingo  Faustino.  Horacio 
Mann.  (Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Las  es- 
cuelas  .  .  .  ,  N.  Y.,  1866.  p.  50- 
69.) 

Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Vida  de  Horacio  Mann. 
(Sarmiento,  D.  F.  Lns  escuelas 
.     .     .     ,N.Y.,  1866.   p.  70-119.) 

Massachusetts — Legislature — ffauee  of 
representatives.  House  .  .  .  No. 
207.  [Boston,  Mar.  1867.J  4  p.,  O. 
Translation  entitled,  "Massachu- 
sets.  Sala  de  representantes. — Ntim. 
207.  Kepiiblica  de  Massachusets. 
Peticion  al  honorable  senado  i  sala 
de  representantes  de  la  republica  de 
Massachusets."  (Ambas  Americas, 
1867,  V.  1,  p.  34-37.) 

Horace  Mann  and  popular  education. 
.  .  .  (Boston  daily  evening  tran- 
script, 18  Apr.  1867,  v.  40,  no.  11349, 
p.  2,  ool.  1,  17  cm.) 


Mann,  Horace.  Thoughts  selected  from 
the  writings  of  Horace  Mann.  "I 
hold  education  to  be  an  organic  ne- 
cessity of  a  human  being."  Horace 
Mann.  Boston:  II.  B.  Fuller  and 
Company.     [1867.]     240  p.,  S. 

ChadT^ick,  J :  W.  Horace  Mann.  (Na- 
tion, 14  Mar.  1867,  v.  4,  p.  210-211.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Lectures,  and  annual  re- 
ports, on  education.  (Mann,  Mary, 
ed.  Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann. 
In  live  volumes.  Vol.  2.)  Cam- 
bridge: published  for  th^  editor.  1867 
[cop.  1866].     12-1-571  p.,  O. 

Atkinson,  W:  P.  Life  and  works  of 
Horace  Mann.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Mann,  in  five  volumes.  Vol.  II., 
Lectures  and  annual  reports  on  edu- 
cation. Cambridge:  published  for 
the  editor.  12mo,  pp.  571.  (Massa- 
chusetts teacher,  June  1867,  v.  20;  s. 
3,  V.  2,  p.  216-218.) 

Mann,  Horace.  Annual  reports  on  edu- 
cation. (Mann,  Mary,  ed.  Life  and 
works  of  Horace  Mann.  In  five  vol- 
umes. Vol.  3.)  Boston:  Horace  B, 
Fuller,  1868  [cop.  1867].  12-|-758p.,0. 

Mann,  Horace.  The  study  of  physiol- 
ogy in  schools.  (Library  of  educa- 
tion .  .  .  ,v.  3.)  New  York,  J.  fT. 
Schermerhorn  ^  Co,  First  edition — 
March,  1869.  t.-p.  oover-ft.-p.,  152 
p.,  S. 

Barnard,  H :  Uses  made  of  educational 
statistics  of  census  of  1840.  (Ameri- 
can journal  of  education,  1870,  v.  19; 
n.  s.,  V.  3,  p.  837-850.)     ... 

Mann,  Horace.  School  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents. Convention  of  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  of  public 
schools,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber 17,  18,  and  19,  1849.  (American 
journal  of  education,  1873,  v.  24;  n. 
s.,  V.  8,p.330-336.) 

Horace  Mann  and  George  Peabody. 
(Rhode  Island  schoolmaster,  Sep. 
1873,  V.  19,  p.  311-323.) 

[Prospectus  of  publication  of  portraits 
of  Horace  Mann  and  Enmia  Willard.] 
(New-England  journal  of  education, 
4  Dec.  1875,  v.  2,  p.  258-259, 52  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.     Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. — 
Extract  from  a  sermon  by  the  late 
Horace  Mann.     (New-England  Jour- 
nal of  education,  29  Jan.  1876,  v.  3, 
p.  49-51, 167  cm.) 
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Phelpe,  W:  F.  Brief  sketch  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Pennsylvania  school  jour- 
nal, Apr.  187G,  V.  24,  p.  323-325.) 

W ,  L.  Horace  Mann.  (New-Eng- 
land journal  of  education,  3  June 
1870,  V.  3,  p.  267,  col.  3,  32  cm.) 

Mai3D,  Mary.  Horace  Mann.  (New-Eng- 
land journal  of  education,  13  Juno 
1878,  V.  7,  p.  373-374,  72  cm.) 

Mann,  Mary.  Horace  Mann.  (Scientific 
American  Mipplcment,  20  Jul.  1878, 
V.  G,  no.  133,  p.  2115-2116.) 

Saffi,  Oiorgina.  Hi  Orazio  Mann  e  delle 
sue  idee  sulP  educazione — a  G.  A, 
Beccari.  (La  donna  [Bologna],  30 
July  1877,  anno  9,  serie  2,  no.  298,  p. 
2865-2867. ) 

Laboulaye,  E.  Cenno  biografico  8oi)ra 
Orazio  Mann.  (La  donna  [Bologna], 
30  July  1877,  anno  9,  serie  2,  no.  298, 
p.  2867-2871.) 

Educational  works  of  the  late  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  (The).  (Boston  daily 
advertiser,  4  Mar.  1878,  v.  131,  no.  54, 
p.  2,  col.  4-5,  49  cm.) 

Phclpe,  W:  F.  Horace  Mann.  (Chau- 
tauqua text-hooks.  No.  14.)  New 
York:  rhilJijys  *S'  Hunt.  Cincinnati: 
mtchcock  i^  iralden.  1879.  t.-p. 
cover  -|-  t.-p.,  56  p.,  T. 

[Another  edition.]  New  York: 
J'hiU'qys  ij-  Hunt.  Cincinnati:  WaU 
(Jen  <S-  Stowcy  1883.  t.-p.  cover -f- t.-j)., 
56  p.,  T. 

Tyscii,  Kohert  A.  Biographical  sketch 
of  Horace  Mann.  (School  journal 
[New  York],  2  Apr.  1881,  no.  487;  v. 
18,  no.  14,  p.  9,  col.  1-2,  32  cm.) 

Beedy,  Mary  E.,  sign.  M.  E.  B.  Antioch 
college.  (Cincinnati  commercial,  26 
Juno  1881,  37  cm.) 

"Wendte,  C  :  W.  Antioch  college.  A  de- 
fense of  Horace  Maun— The  school 
to  be  reopened.  (Cincinnati  gazette, 
23  Jan.  1882?,  ,58  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  [Portrait.]  (Education, 
May-Juno  1882,  v.  2,  no.  5,  frontis- 
piece.) 

Guild,  Keubeii  A.  Horace  Mann.  (Prov- 
idence journal,  25  Oct.  1882,  v.  57,  no. 
254,  p.  8,  eoL  6,  18  cm.) 

Gaufr^a,  >r.  J.  Horace  Mann,  promoteur 
de  rinstruction  populairo  aux  l^tats- 
irnis.  .  .  .  Paria,  188-1.  t.-p.  cover 
-f  t.-p,  28p.,  O. 


Teachers  (The)  at  Newport.  .  .  . 
Professor  Amos  Hadley's  paper  iijioa 
"Horace  Mann.'^  .  .  .  (Boston 
morning  journal,  10  July  1885,  v.  52, 
no.  17163,  p.  4,  col.  1-3.)* 

Gaufr^B,  M.  J.  !^ducatcnrs  fran^ais  et 
otrangers:  Horace  Mnnn,  premier 
secretaire  du  Conseil  d'dducation  du 
Massachusetts.  (Revue p6d agog ic]ue, 
15  Dec.  1885,  n.  s.,  v.  7,  no.  12,  p. 
524-544.) 

Hadley,  Amos.  Horace  Mann:  his  life 
and  example.  (Amkuicax  insti- 
tute OF  INSTRUCTION— J(/7/*  annual 
meeting.  Lectures.  .  .  .  New- 
port, R.  I.,  July  7-10,  1885.  Boston: 
inilard  Small,     1886.     p.  199-229.) 

Gaufr^s,  M.  J.  r.ducateurs  fran^ais  et 
(Strangers:  Horace  Mann  2)resident 
du  college  d'Antioche.  (Revno  pcda- 
gogique,  15  Mar.  1887,  n.  s.,  v.  10,  no. 

3,  p.  199-222.) 

"WeBton,  J:  B.  Horace  Maun:  a  view 
of  his  life  and  its  meaning.  A  uicmo- 
rial  address  delivered  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  his  monument  at  Antioch 
college.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio.  New 
York,  Fowler  4'  WelU  Co,,  1887.  2 
l>or.,  24  p.,  D. 

Keith,  Mary  Richardson.  Horace  Mann. 
(New  England  magazine,  Ang.  1890, 
v.  8;  n.  8.,  v.  2,  p.  653-^59,  il.,  por.) 

Maun.  Horace.  Annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Jioard  of  education 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1837- 
1838  iucluding  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  education  to  which 
are  prefixed  Lectures  on  education. 
(Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann. 
Vol.  2.)  Boston,  Lee  and  Shcpard, 
1891.     ...    20  -f  571  p.,  O. 

Maun,  Horace.  Annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  oilucatiou 
of  Miissachusetts  for  the  years  183i>- 
1844.  (Life  and  works  of  Horace 
Mann.  Vol.3.)  Wo^iow,  Tyce and Shep- 
nn/,  1891.     .     .     .    6-f466p.,  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Annual  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  education 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  years  1845- 
18^48  and  Oration  delivered  before  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Jnly 

4,  1842.  (Life  and  works  of  Horace 
Mann.  Vol.4.)  Boston,  X€«an<f<$A<rp- 
arrZ,  1891.     .     .     .    6  +  403  p.,  O. 
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Mann,  Horace.  Edacational  -writings  of 
Horace  MaDn  containing  contribu- 
tions to  the  Common  school  journal 
and  addresses  of  the  president  of 
Antioch  college  with  ah  appendix 
containing  a  review  of  Horace Mann*a 
work  and  writings  by  F^lix  Pdcaut. 
(Life  and  works  of  Horace  Mann. 
Vol.  5.)  Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard, 
1891.     .     .     .     G  +  1  +  573  p.,  O. 

Martin,  G :  H.  Horace  Mann  and  the  re- 
vival of  education  in  Massachusetts. 
(Educational  review  [N,  Y.],    May 

1893,  V.  5,  p.  434-450.) 

Martin,  G:  H.  The  evolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  public  school  system. 
A  historical  sketch.  (International 
education  series.  Vol.  29.)  Now 
York,  D.  AppUton  and  Company y  1894. 
20  +  284  p.,  O. 

"Wells,  Charlotte  Fowler.  Horace  Mann, 
LL.  D.  (Phrenological journal.  ,  ., 
[N.Y.],  Feb.  1894,  V.  97,  no.  2,p.81- 
85,  por. ) 

"Wells,  C.  F.  Sketches  of  phrenological 
biography.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D, 
(Phrenological  journal    .     .    .,  Mar. 

1894,  V.97,  no.  3,  p.  136-139.) 

"Wells,  C.  F.  Sketches  of  phrenological 
biography.  Horace  Mann,  LL.  D. 
III.  (Phrenological  journal  .  .  ., 
Apr.  1894,  V.  97,  no.  4,  p.  197-201.) 

Sabin,  II :  HoraceMann's  country  school. 
Read  before  the  National  educational 
association  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  July  13,  1894.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  1894.  t.-p.  cover  -}-  8  p.,  O. 
Second  edition.     Same  imprint. 

Babin,  H :  Extracts  from  the  writings 
of  Horace  Mann.  Prepared  at  the 
Department  of  public  instruction. 
To  be  used  in  normal  institutes  and 
afterwards  by  teachers  in  their 
school  work.  (Iowa — Department  of 
public  inairuoiion.  Circular  of  in- 
formation no. 5, 1896.)  Des  Moines: 
1896.    8  p.,  O. 

Lang,  Ossian  H.  Editorial  notes. 
(School  journal  [NY.],  15  Feb.  1896, 
V.  52,  no.  7,  p.  181,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Mann,  Horace.  The  pilgrims  and  edu- 
cation. .(School  journal,  29  Feb, 
1896,  V.  52,  no.  9,  p.  237,  col.  2, 10  cm.) 


Ed'wards,  R:  The  rise  and  progress  of 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  III-IV.  (Public  school  jour- 
nal [Bloomington,  111. J,  nos.  168-169, 
1896,  V.15:  Mar.,  no.  7,  p.  351-P58; 
Apr.,  no.  8,  p.  407-411. ) 

''Horace  Mann  was  the  greatest  edu- 
cational force "  .  .  .  (Education 
[Boston],  Apr.  1896,  v.  16,  no.  8,  p.  497, 
13  lines.) 

Harris,  W :  Torrey.  Horace  INIann  cele- 
bration. (School  news  &  practical 
educator  [Taylorvillo  <fe  Chicago, 
111.],  Apr.  1896,  V.  9,  no.  10,  p.  21,  col. 
2,7  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  centennial  (The).  (Publio 
school  journal  [Bloomington,  111.], 
Apr.  1896,  no.  169;  v.  15,  no.  8,  p.  444, 
21  cm.) 

Honor  Horace  Maun  (To).  Hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth  to  be  cele- 
brated in  gala  style.  (New  York 
herald,  3  Apr.  1896,  6l8t  year,  no. 
21774,  p.  7,  col.  1, 10  cm.) 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  8U2)t.  of  schools.  Circular 
no.  9,  1895-'96.  Office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Houston,  Texas, 
April  8,  1896.  To  principals  and 
teachers:     .     .     .     4  p.,  O. 

Valle,  E.  O.  The  influence  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Intelligence  [and  the  school- 
master] [Oak  Park  &  Chicago],  15 
Apr.  1896,  no.  308;  v.  16,  no.  8,  p.  121, 
col.  2, 24  cm.) 

Valle,  E.  O.  Life  and  work  of  Horace 
Mann.  (Intelligence  .  .  .,  nos. 
308-309,  1896,  V.  16:  15  Apr.,  no.  8,  p. 
123-125,  161  cm.  j  1  May,  no.  9,  p. 
138-141,  298  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  centennial.  It  should  be 
observed  on  May  4,  by  the  educators 
of  the  country.  (Connecticut  school 
journal  [Meriden,  Ct.],  18  Apr.  1896, 
V.  1,  no.  3,  p.  7,  col.  2, 18  cm.) 

Bases  of  school  system.     (Connecticut 

school  journal,  18  Apr.  1896,  v.  1,  no. 

3,  p.  7,  col.  3, 7  cm. ) 
Normal  college  (The).    (New-York  daily 

tribune,  27  Apr.  1896,  v.  50,  no.  18061, 

part  2,  p.  16,  col.  6, 14  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  celebration.  Interesting 
event  to  be  held  at  Normal  college 
next  Monday.  (New  York  times,  27 
Apr.  1896,  v.  45,  no.  13942,  part  2,  p.  10, 
col.  7,  15  cm.) 
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Horace  Manu's  Mrth^iuy.  Th**  memory 
of  t::-  e«lucator  to  l»e  hoDMred  at  the 
Normal  colIe;:e.  t  New- York  daily 
tribune.  1*8  Apr.  18i»6,  v.  56,  no.  18062, 
p. 8.  <ol.  I,  2«!>  cm. :  per. > 

Horace  Mann  celebration.  Mayor 
Stroui^  will  maku  cue  of  the  a«l- 
ilrf-^*"*  «»f  welromo.  fConimercial 
aav  riistr  [X.  Y.],  2?<  Apr.  1x1*6,  v.  99, 
no.  1S>.  }K  r».  col.  2,  9  cm. ) 

Honor    of    Horace     Mann's    birthday. 
Evening  telegram    [N.  Y'.],  28  Apr. 
1  "-!»♦».  V.  29,  no.  iniri,  4  cm.) 

In  honor  of  Hora«.-e  Mann.  Hnndre«ith 
anniversarv  of  his  birth  to  be  cele. 
brate'l.  >  Kvening  tt-Iegram  f  X.  Y.], 
-'.>  Apr.  l^^},  V.  21*.  no.  9416,  12  cm. ) 

Birthday  of  Horace  Maun.  His  labors 
for  schools  of  this  state  recalled. 
The  l'»th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
fittinirlv  comiiiemorated  hv  the  Mas- 
sac!iii>i*tt3  woman  sudfrage  assooia- 
ti«»n  —  .Vddr»>«s«»  by  Mr.  Jnhn  O. 
Norris  and  others.  ■  Boston  hi-rald, 
2:t  Apr.  1M*6.  V.  91*,  no.  IJO,  p.  6.  col.  8, 
2«»  cm.  I 

"Horace  Mann's  birthday  will  be  cele-" 
....  I  Springfiehl  [Mass.]  daily 
repuhlioan,  29  Apr.  1«96,  p.  6,  col.  1, 
><  «  III. ' 

Talk  <>i  liuraco  Mann  (To).  (Boston  post, 
oo  Apr.  1M<6,  p.  4,  col.  7,  4  cui.> 

Horace  Mann's  birthilay.  Honors  for 
the  great  friend  of  public  schools. 
..Jersey  City  [X.  J.]  journal.  3<»  Apr. 
M»6,  V.  29,  no.  305,  p.  6.  col.  2, 12  cm.) 

Winship,  Albert  E.  Hora<'e  Mnnn. 
(Congregationalist,  30  Apr.  1><96.  v. 
81,  no.  1>^,  p.  701,  col.  2-3,  46  cm.) 

Winship,  Albert  E.  Horace  Mann,  the 
«'diicator.  Boston:  AVir  En*jland pub- 
Ushinff  CO.     1^%.     -|-101  p.,  D.     por. 

Sabin,  H:  Horace  Mann,  how  he  indu- 
encf<l  my  life.  (Kindergarten  maga- 
zine [Chicago],  May  18i»6,  v.  8,  p. 
621-625.) 

Charles,  T:  Reminiscences  of  Horace 
Mann  while  at  Antioch  college  by 
one  of  his  students.  (Kindergarten 
magazine,  May  1896,  v.  s,  no.  9,  p. 
626-631,  por. ) 

Weston,  Olive  E.  How  a  kindergartner 
was  inspired  by  Horace  Mann.  ( Kin- 
derp:arten  magazine,  May  1896,  v.  8, 
no.  0,  p.  685-68<5.) 

Horace  Mann's  centennial.  (Daily  inter 
ocean  [Chicago],  2  May  1S96.  v.  25, 
no.  39,  part  2,  p.  12,  coL  1-2, 28  cm.) 


Wliiting,  Lilian.  Life  in  Boston.  The 
centennial  celebration  of  Horace 
Mann.  The  great  edocator.  **  ]>.- 
ashamed  to  die  nntil  yon  irln  vic- 
tory.*' Mary  Peabody  Hann — The 
Peabodj  family — A  servant  of  the 
gods.  (Daily  inter  ocean  [Chicago]. 
2  May  1896,  v.  25,  no.  39,  part  2.  p.  Id, 
col.  1-3, 138  cm. ;  por. ) 

Normal  college  (The ).  In  honor  of  Horace 
Maou.  (Evening  post  [ N.  Y. ],  2  May 
1896,  V.  95.  p.  18,  col.  1. 15  cm, ) 

'*  100th  anniversary  { The )  of  the  birth  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  great"  .  .  . 
(Critic  [N.  Y.],  2  May  1896,  v.  2.%  no. 
741,  p.  321.  col.  2, 4  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  and  his  work.  (Buffalo 
commercial,  2  May  1896,  v.  Si,  no. 
21196.) 

Parker.  Francis  W.  Hero  of  the  Ameri> 
can  common  sehools.  Centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Horace  Mann,  ^rreatest 
American  educator.  (Sunday  times- 
herald  [Chicago],  3  May  1896,  15th 
year,  no.  360,  part  4,  p.  39,  col.  1-3, 163 
cm.;  por.) 

Horace  Mann.  (Sunday  herald  [Bos- 
ton], 3  May  1896,  v.  99,  no.  124,  p.  12, 
col.  2-3, 53  cm.) 

[Winship,  A.  E.]  Horace  Mann's  great 
fight.  His  controversy  with  thirty- 
one  Boston  schoolmasters.  A  cha  pter 
in  his  career  with  which  the  public 
is  not  generally  familiar. — His  tri- 
umph— Tomorrow  is  the  lOQth  anni- 
versarj'  of  his  birth — Sketch  of  his 
life.  (Sunday  herald  [Boston],  3  May 
1^(96,  v.  99,  no.  124,  p.  34,  coL  2-4,  168 
cm.;  por.) 

Bom  l»eneath  the  same  star.  Historian 
Prescott  and  educator  Mann  have 
centennial  celebrations  to-morrow. 
From  May  4, 1796.  to  1896.  The  double 
centennial  an  affair  of  great  public 
and  literary,  interest.  (New  York 
herald,  3  May  1896.  no.  21804;  6l8t 
year,  no.  124,  section  6,  p.  13 :  ool.  5, 8 
cm.,  por. ;  col.  6, 53  cm. ;  por. ) 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Horace  Mann,  first  secretary 
Massachusetts  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, .  .  .  educator,  publicist, 
philanthropist.  Association  hall, 
Paterson— New  Jersey.  •  1796  1896. 
[Paterson,  N.  J.,  1896.]    3  p.,  D. 
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Horace  Mann  To  the  students  in  the 
public  schools  Reprinted  by  the 
Commissioners  of  public  instruction, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
Horace  Mann  anniveiaary,  May  4th; 
1896.  [Paterson,  N.  J.,  1896.]  t.-p. 
cover  4-  12  p.,  D. 

Horace  Mann.  (New-Yorker  staats- 
zeitung,  4  May  1896,  jahrg.  62,  no. 
107,  p.  4,  col.  4,  22  cm.) 

Horace  Mann's  gediichtnis  (Zu).  Die 
100.  wiederkehr  seines  wiegenfestes. 
In  Normal  college  wird  dieselbe 
heute  abend  festlich  begaugen. — Aus 
dem  that^nreichen  leben  des  plida- 
gogen.  (New-Yorker  staats-zeitung, 
4  May  1896,  jahrg.  62,  no.  107,  p.  9, 
col.  1,  43  cm.;  por.) 

Mann  memorial.  Exercises  to-day  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Normal  college. 
(New  York  recorder,  4  May  1896,  v. 
11,  no.  1899,  p.  5,  col.  7,  14  cm.) 

In  honor  of  Horace  Mann.  Si>eakers  at 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  (Com- 
mercial advertiser  [N.  Y.],  4  May 
1896,  V.  99,  no.  185,  p.  5,  col.  1, 7  cm.) 

Notable  anniversary  (A).  (Providence 
[R.  I.]  journal,  4  May  1896,  v.  68,  no. 
107,  p.  6,  col.  2,  34  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  One  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  to  be  celebrated. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  univer- 
sity class  of  1819.  Distinguished  for 
his  interest  in  educational  progress 
in  Massachusetts. — Other  services  to 
the  conmion  wealth.  (Providence 
[R.  I.]  journal,  4  May  1896,  v.  68,  no. 
107,  p.  10,  col.  4-6, 59  cm. ;  por.) 

Some  facts  about  Horace  Mann,  whose 
hundredth  birthday  is  to  be  celebrat- 
ed this  week — What  he  did  for  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  (Spring- 
field [Mass.]  daily  republican,  4  May 
1896,  p.  8,  col.  3,  63  cm.)  (Spring- 
field weekly  republican,  8  May  1896, 
63  cm.) 

Horace  Mann  and  his  work  Today  the 
anniversary.  Of  the  birth  of  the 
famous  educator — Was  bom  100  years 
ago — His  revolutionary  methods. 
(Springfield  [Mass.]  union,  4  May 
1896,v.  33,*  no.  122,  p.  10,  col.  1, 91  cm. ) 


Horace  Mann.  His  birthday  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  schools.  Founder  of 
the  common  school  system — Inter- 
esting sketch  of  education  and  rise  to 
prominence.  (Times-democrat  [New 
Orleans,  La.],  4  May  1896,  v.  33,  no. 
14208,  p.  3,  col.  6,  47  cm. ;  por.) 

Horace  Mann  centenary.  May  4tli,  1796, 
May  4th,  1896.  [Yellow  Springs,  O., 
1896.]  i-t.-p.  cover  -f  32  p.,  T.     il. 

Horace  Mann' s  memory  ( To ) .  Addresses 
at  the  Normal  college  on  the  life  and 
work  of  the  great  educator.  (New- 
York  daily  tribune,  5  May  1896,  v.  56, 
no.  18069,  p.  2,  col.  5, 8  cm.) 

In  Horace  Mann's  memory.  Impressive 
exercises  at  the  Normal  college.  Ad- 
dresses by  President  Hunter,  Mayor 
Strong,  Uniti'd  States  Education 
Commissioner  Harris  and  others. 
(New- York  daily  tribune,  5  May  1896, 
V.  56,  no.  18069,  p.  2,  col.  5, 19  cm.) 

In  memory  of  Hora<!e  Mann.  Public 
men  and  educators  join  in  praising 
his  work.  (Commercial  advertiser 
[N.  Y.],  5  May  1896,  v.  99,  no.  186,  p.  5, 
col.  2,  28  cm. ;  por.) 

Great  educator  (A).  Commemoration  of 
Horace  Manu's  100th  biithday.  At 
the  Normal  college.  Mayors  of  four 
cities  among  the  able  men  on  the 
platform.  Brief  atldress  by  Mr. 
Strong.  The  principal  speech  was 
delivered  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  education  Harrin.  (Morn- 
ing advertiser  [N.  Y.],  5  May  1896,  v. 
5,  no.  1794,  p.  2,  col.  5, 39  cm. ;  por.) 

All  due  honor  to  Horace  Maun.  Great 
educator  is  warmly  eulogized  at  the 
Normal  college.  A  century  since  his 
birth.  Memory  of  the  lawyer,  states- 
man and  benefactor  kept  green  by 
men  who  tell  to  enthusiastic  crowds 
the  great  and  good  work  he  did  for 
education  and  for  women.  (New 
York  recorder,  5  May  1896,  v.  11,  no. 
19(K),  p.  4,  col.  5, 54  cm. ;  por.) 

Work  of  Horace  Mann.  Educators  meet 
in  memory  of  the  school  reformer.    A 

great  gathering  in  the  Normal  col- 
lege— Addresses  by  President  Hun- 
ter, Mayor  Strong,  United  States  Com- 
missioner Harris,  President  Hall  of 
Clark  university.  State  superintend- 
ent Skinner,  and  others.  (N.-Y. 
times,  5  May  1896,  v.  45,  no.  13949,  p. 
8,  col.  1-2, 60  cm. ) 
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Horace  Mann's  birthday.  Its  liun- 
drtMlth  anuiverKary  coramemorated. 
Mayor  Strong's  speech.  (Sun  [N.  Y.], 
5  May  1896,  v.  63,  no.  218,  p.  2, 4, 8  cm. ) 

In  honor  of  Ilorato  Mann.  One  hun- 
dred tli  anniversary  of  the  educator's 
l)irth  celebrated.  (Now  York  press, 
5  May  1896,  v.  9,  no.  3079,  p.  9,  c<d.  4, 
11  cm.) 

Bhren  Horace  Mann's  (Zu).  Eiue  wiirdige 
feier  dcs  100.  geburtstages  des  vcr- 
dit'ustvollen  mannes.  (New-Yorker 
staats-zeitung,  5  May  1896,  jahrg.62, 
no.  108,  p.  9,  col.  5,  21  cm.) 

''Exercises  (The)  in  honor  of  the  100th 
birthday''  .  .  .  (Evening  post 
[X.  Y.],*5  May  1896,  v.  95,  p.  10,  col.  1, 
4  cm.) 

Birthday  of  Horace  Mann  (The)  observed 
in  various  places  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. (Springfield  [Mass.]  daily 
republican,  5  May  1896,  p.  5,  col.  1, 14 
cm.) 

Will  honor  Horace  Mann. —  .  .  .  (Her- 
ald of  gospel  liberty  [Dayton,  O.],  7 
May  1896,  v.  88,  no.  19,  p.  305,  col.  2, 
4  cm.) 

[Summer bell,  J.  J.]  Horace  Mann. 
(Herald  of  gospel  liberty  [Dayton, 
().],  7  May  1896,  v.  88,  no.  19,  p.  313, 
col.  1, 10  cm.) 

Horace  Mann.  Elwjuent  tributes  to  the 
promoter  of  the  public  school  and 
founder  of  normal  training.  (Weekly 
pautagraph  [lUoomington,  III.],  8 
May  18i)6,  v.  50,  no.'lO,  part  1,  p.  7,  col. 
3,37  cm.) 

[Long-,  Daniel  Albright.]  **  Proet.  Mann 
received  the  keys  from"  .... 
(Yellow  Springs  [O.]  review,  8  May 
1896,  V.  16,  no.  42,  p.  3,  col.  4, 5  cm.) 

Long,  Daniel  Albright.  Horace  Mann. 
The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Ibis  dJHtinguished  man  api>roi)riately 
celebrated  at  Ant  loch  college  last 
Monday — A  number  of  excellent 
si>eecbe8  were  made  and  the  day 
pleasantly  spent.  (Yellow  Springs 
[O.]  review,  8  May  1896,  v.  16,  no.  42, 
p.  1,  col.  1-4, 124  em.) 

"  Centennial  (The)  of  the  birth  of  Horace 
Maun  was  ccle-*'  .  .  .  (Outlook 
[N.  Y.],  9  May  1896,  v.  53,  no.  19,  p. 
844,  col.  1-2, 21  cm.) 


**Not  another  day  in  the  bistorj-  of 
Amcri-"  ....  (Morning  times 
[Washington,  D.  C],  10  May  1896,  v. 
3,  no.  785,  p.  24,  col.  2-3, 16  cm.) 

Wilbur,  Mrs,  Eliza  Scott,  horn  Mann. 
Horace  Mann's  homo  life  as  seen  by  a 
Spriuglield  woman.  Mrs.  Eliza  Maun 
Wilbur  who  spent  a  part  of  her  child- 
hood in  his  family  tells  her  memories. 
(Springfield  [Mass.]  Sunday  repub- 
lican, 10  May  1896,  p.  8,  col.  1-2,  74 
cm.;  por.)  (Springfield  weekly  re- 
publican, 15  May  1896,  p.  9,  col.  5-6, 
71  cm.;  por.) 

Lone,  Daniel  Albright.  Horace  Mann. 
(Yellow  Springs  [O.]  review,  15  May 
1896,  V.  16,  no.  43,  p.  2,  col.  1-2. 53  cm.) 

**  Celebration  (The)  of  the  auuiversaries 
of" (Ediu'ritioual  ex- 
change [Birmingham,  Ala.],  May 
1896,  v.  11,  no.  5,  p.  4,  col.  1-2, 14  cm.) 

Age  of  Mann  (The).  (School  journal 
[X.  Y.],  23  May  18^-6,  v.  52,  no.  21.  p. 

601-602.) 

Thnrbcr,  C:  H.  Horace  Mann,  the  edu- 
cator statesman.  (University  n-c- 
ord  [Chicago],  29  May  1896,  v.l,  no. 
9,  p.  161-165.) 

Dr.  Harris's  i>apcr.  (Huffalo  [X.  Y.] 
commercial,  7  July  1896,  v.  <>\f  no. 
21251,  p.  11,  col.  6, 27  cm.) 

Harris,  W :  Torrey.  Horace  Mann.  Full 
text  of  the  remarkable  address  de- 
livered at  Music  hall  today  by.  Dr. 
William  T.  Harris  to  the  grt»at  con- 
vention of  teachers.  A  wonderful 
review  of  the  great  reformer's  life 
work  and  analysis  of  his  characcer 
by  a  kei'u  and  philosophical  admirer. 
Mann's  iuiluence  on  the  public  school 
system.  How  this  modem  fiuritan, 
this  ovangelize<l  Hebrew  prophet., 
wrought  beneficent  changes  against 
the  most  fierce  and  bitter  opposition 
of  his  cont'Cmporarios — His  ideas  as 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  This 
address  should  bo  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  countr3'.  (Buf- 
falo [N.  Y.]  enquirer,  7  July  1896,  v. 
51,  no.  51,  extra,  p.  1,  col.  6-7, 92  cm.; 
por.  of  Harris;  p. 9,  col.  1-3, 132  cm.) 
(Buffalo  eu(iuirer,  8  July  1896,  v.  51, 
no. 52, 5th  wl.,  p. 7,  col.  1-5,  224  cm.; 
X>or.  of  Harris.) 
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Sable,  II:  Horace  Mann.  Al>strart  of  | 
an  al»lo  i^apor  by  Henry  Sabiu,  state 
Riiperintendent  of  public  instruction^ 
Iowa.  (Buffalo  [N.  Y.]  enquirer,  7 
July  18i)6,  V.  51,  no.  51,  extra,  p.  0.  col. 
5,  9  cm.) 

Harris,  W :  T.  Harris  on  Mann.  Able 
X>aper  upon  the  liistory  of  educatiou 
and  the  life  of  the  great  educator, 
(l^ullalo  [N.  v.]  express,  8  July  1896, 
p.  8,  col.  5, 20  cm.) 


HaiiiB.Vr.T.fCtal.  HorncoManu.  (Huf- 
falo  [X.  Y.]  courier,  8  July  1800,  v.  61, 
no.  190,  p.  6,  col.  4-5, 11  cm.) 

Harris,  W:  T.  Horace  Mann.  (Kduca- 
tional  review  [N.Y.],  Sep.  1W6,  no. 
57 ;  V.  12,  no.  2,  p.  105-1 19. ) 

Separate.     [N.  Y.,  189J.]     p.  105- 
119,  O. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES. 

[The  two  following  papers  contiuue  the  diRcnssiou  arou8ed  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  from  a  new  point  of  view.] 


Isolation  and  Unifkatk^n  as  Bases  of  Courses  of  Study.' 

By  Emerson  £.  White,  LL.  D.,  Colambas,  Ohio. 

An  important  condition  in  the  development  of  any  science  is  the  use  of  clearly 
delined  terms  to  denote  its  facts  and  princiijles.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  The  terminology  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology  has  made  these  sciences  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  they 
could  be  presented  in  language  without  the  use  of  definite  technical  terms,  not  only 
to  denote  phenomena,  but  principles  and  laws.  Most  of  the  terms  in  the  present 
science  of  electricity  lie  outside  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  general  scholar,  and  are 
known  only  to  specialists  in  the  science.  The  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  all  tlie  modem  trades,  professions,  and  arts.  Each  has  a  large  glossary  of 
technical  terms  peculiar  to  itself,  each  term  having  a  definite  meaning. 

It  is  one  of  the  recognized  infelicities  of  the  science  of  psychology  that  so  many  of 
its  terms  are  in  general  literature,  where  they  are  used  with  varying  and  often 
diverse  significations.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  intelligent  reading 
of  a  work  on  psychology  is  the  determining  of  the  definite  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
by  the  author — not  always  an  easy  task.  No  psychologist  who  uses  important  terms 
in  different  senses,  or  with  the  meaning  obscure,  can  be  a  successful  author.  This  is 
specially  true  in  that  branch  of  psychology  known  as  moral  science  or  ethics.  Much 
of  the  inconclusive  and  fruitless  discussion  which  besets  the  student  of  ethics  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  disputants  use  terms  in  difierent  senses.  A  common  source  of 
disagreement  is  the  use  of  words  by  one  party  with  a  larger  or  smaller  content  than 
the  other,  and  this  is  true  even  when  these  contents  contain  a  considerable  common 
element. 

We  thus  approach  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  in  the  development  of  a  science  of 
pedagogy.  Its  terminology  presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Many  of  its  terms  are  borrowed  from  psychology  and  ethics,  not  a  few 
from  philosophy,  and  these  from  authors  who  use  the  same  terms  in  different  senses. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  a  very  small  vocabulary  of  technical  terms, 
which  are  used  by  all  writers  with  the  same  meaning.  This  fact  is  the  source  of  wide 
confusion  in  thought  and  much  fruitless  discussion.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
careful  observer  that  the  movement  in  recent  pedagogical  inquiry  is  the  reverse  of 
the  movement  in  other  modem  sciences.  Instead  of  careful  differentiation  and  the 
use  of  special  terms  to  denote  things  that  differ,  there  is  in  pedagogy  much  ambi> 
tious  generalization  and  the  use  of  terms  that  express  indefinite  and  vague  entities — 
tenns  th»it  have  been  appropriately  called  *'  blanket  words,"  since  they  so  readily 
cover  a  group  of  diverse  ideas.     I  frankly  confess  that  I  read  articles  and  listen  to 


'  From  tho  ProceedingH  of  the  Department  of  Super intendenoe  of  the  National  Eduoational  Aaaocia. 
tioD  at  its  meeting  in  Jaoksooville,  Fla.,  Febmary  18>20,  1896. 
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addrasscfs  on  petlagogy  tliat  baffle  my  understanding,  not.  as  I  flatter  myself,  becaiua 
tbey  are  ton  deep  for  me,  bnt  because  of  their  va^ieness  and  obscurity.  Huch  of 
tbe  jire-^ent  <ouflict  of  opinion  in  jiedagogy  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who 
differ  do  not  understand  each  other,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  each  one  always  under- 
stands himself. 

Wo  have  an  instructive  example  of  this  difficulty  in  the  discussion  of  the  past  year 
over  the  pla<r-  and  value  of  ••correlation,"  "coordination,"  and  '•coRcentr;it:on"  in 
seh'.ol  inutructioD.  The  discussion  has  l>een  a  Babel  confusion  of  ideas,  if  not  of 
tong;n.-s,  and  well-meant  attempts  to  settle  the  pedagogical  meaning  of  these  lem^s 
have  only  added  to  the  confusion.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  several  writers  for 
the  cilu'-ational  journals  arc  usin.:;  the  incongruous  terms  coordination  and  concea- 
tr.'ition  as  synonymous.  One  of  the  surprises  of  the  profession  was  the  expressed 
cxpe<tation  that  a  recent  report  on  the  '•  correlation  of  studies"  would  be  devoted  to 
a  di>ciis.^ion  of  the  tlieory  of  concentration! 

The  d<r>ire  to  1h)  understood  in  the  present  paper  has  letl  me  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
po.s.sil»I»'.  ihe»«?  badly  mixed  up  terms,  and  to  use  instead  terms  that  are  more  deii- 
nite  an<l  fundamental.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  the  ,tenns  ••  isolation"  and 
*'unilication*'  as  denoting  opp<»6ite  processes  and  results. 

Tho  term  isolation,  as  used  herein,  denotes  the  separation  of  a  branch  of  study 
from  other  branches  for  the  purposes  of  inatruction — tho  teaching  of  it  in  a  separate 
exercise.  I  do  not  use  the  term  in  the  senee  of  exclusion.  The  isolation  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge  in  instruction  does  not  involve  the  exclusion  of  all  the  facts  and  skill 
that  may  have  their  origin  in  other  branches.  For  example,  the  isolation  of  arith- 
metic as  a  school  exercise  does  not  mean  that  the  data  for  its  problems  may  not  be 
takrn  from  another  branch  of  study.  It  simply  means  the  making  of  iustructiou  and 
drill  in  number  the  central  and  controlling  end  of  tho  exercise,  tho  unit  of  activity. 
The  s:tuie  is  truo  of  isolation  as  applied  to  the  other  branches  of  the  course. 

Tho  term  uniii cation  is  used  in  a  contrary  sense.  Tho  unification  of  two  or  more 
branches  of  study  means  their  union  in  instruction  in  such  manner  as  makes  them 
one  branch,  with  a  conmion  sequence  of  facts,  and  taught  with  a  common  end  or  pur- 
jiosr.  The  term  is  not  liuiitctl  to  any  particular  mode  of  uniting  the  several  subjects. 
For  <iur  present  ]»urposo  it  makes  no  difierenco  whether  they  are  united  as  coordi- 
nat<;  elements,  or  whether  one  is  made  the  principal  or  tore  and  the  others  subonli- 
nat«'<l  to  it,  as  we  construct  complex  sentences. 

The  term  unilication  is,  however,  exclusive  of  isolation.  It  does  i:ot  include  the 
t«-acliiu;;  of  branches  in  separate  exercises,  however  skillfully  these  exercises  are 
related  to  each  other,  if  two  branches  are  taught  in  separate  exercises,  each  having 
its  appropriate  and  special  development,  they  are  not  unified  in  any  true  petlagog- 
ical  Bcnse.  For  tho  jMirposes  of  instruction  they  arc  isolated.  Xor  is  this  fact  of 
isolation  changed  if  the  several  separate  exercises  nil  center  in  the  pupil  and  actu- 
ally contribute  to  one  teaching  result.  All  rational  instruction  necessarily  centers 
in  the  pujdl,  and  in  this  respect  methods  do  not  essentially  difrer.  The  essential  fact 
in  complete  unilication  is  tliennity  of  the  subjects  or  branches  in  actual  instruction — 
tlK'ir  oneness  in  the  teaching  process. 

'i'his  leads  to  tho  natural  division  of  tho  stuflies  of  a  school  course  into  cocyrdinate 
groui)s  or  unities.  Fortunately  this  subject  has  bceu  too  ably  and  too  exhaustively 
discussed  in  this  presence  to  require  further  elucidation.  Tho  only  question  is  whether 
there  arc  more  or  less  than  five  coordinate  groups  of  studies.  Dr.  Harris  admits 
that  there  is  a  sixth  coordinate  group  of  knowledge,  tho  ono  that  includes  religious 
truth — tho  fifth  in  Dr.  Thomas  Hiirs  ''hierarchy  of  studies;''  and  l>r.  De  Garmo's 
earnest  plea  for  the  recognition  of  three  coordinate  groups,  the  third  being  called  tho 
*'<*couoniic,-'  necessitates,  if  conceded,  tho  adding  of  a  seventh  coordinate  group — a 
group  that  includes  drawing,  construction,  book  keeping,  etc.,  and  better  designated 
ns  the  ''industrial  art"  group.  AVhetlicr  these  two  additional  coordinate  groups 
be,  or  be  not,  recognized  as  belonging  to  tho  school  course  does  not  concern  our 
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present  purpoae.  Tlio  imi)ortaut  fact  is  that,  while  these  coordinate  groups,  whether 
five  or  seven,  have  certain  interrelations,  they  have  a  difiereut  origin,  a  different 
law  of  sequence,  and,  as  a  consequence, a  diderent  development;  and  it  follows  that 
no  one  of  theso  coordinate  groni>8  can  he  united  with  another  coordinate  group  hy 
making  the  one  or  the  other  suhordinate.  Coordinate  entities  can  not  he  unified  on 
the  princiide  of  suhordination.  This  is  a  fact  of  j^rime  importance  in  pedagogy.  If 
the  existence  of  coordinate  groups  of  studies  he  once  conceded,  the  Zillcr  theory  of 
concentration  is  left  in  the  air,  since  this  involves  suhordination. 

It  is  also  plain  that,  in  discussing  the  question  of  unification,  a  clear  distinction 
must  he  made  hetween  the  unifying  of  allied  suhjects  in  the  same  group  and  the 
unifying  of  suhjects  that  heloug  in  different  coordinate  groups.  A  failure  to  observe 
this  distinction  is  resulting  in  much  confusion.  There  is  necessarily  a  close  relation 
hetween  suhjects  iu  the  same  natural  group,  and  their  union  at  different  points  in 
instruction  may,  as  a  consequence,  he  hoth  feasible  and  desirable.  But  the  unifying 
of  coordinate  branches  is  a  difierent  mAtter.  Take,  for  example,  the  several  subjects 
that  make  up  the  mathematical  group.  Whether  aiithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
shall  bo  taught  tandem,  or  the  elements  of  algebra  and  concrete  geometry  run  abreast 
of  arithmetic  in  the  latter  part  of  the  arithmetical  course^  is  a  ^yeda^ogical  question 
that  can  bo  best  settled  hy  experience.  This  is  simply  the  proper  correlation  of 
allied  subjects  within  a  group.  But  the  harnessing  of  mathematics  to  history  or  to 
natural  science  is  another  procedure.  It  constitutes  a  team  of  pedagogic  animals 
that  do  not  naturally  travel  the  same  road  or  in  the  same  direction. 

The  unifying  of  allied  suhjects  within  a  grouj)  and  the  unification  of  6cx)arato 
coordinate  groups  are  very  different  pedagogic  problems.  The  distinction  has  a 
parallel  in  the  diflfcrence  of  the  powers  of  the  signs  -f  and  —  and  the  signs  X  and  -f- 
in  algebra,  the  former  denoting  relations  between  terms  and  the  latter  the  relations 
of  numbers  within  a  term.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind,  for  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  facts,  and  even  groups  of  facts,  in  allied  suhjects  which  are  so 
closely  related  that  they  may  be  taught  together  with  obvious  advantage,  and  then 
cite  theso  instances  as  evidence  that  unification  is  a  universal  principle  of  teaching. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  unifying  of  closdy  rolAtod  facts  or  groups 
of  facts  selected  from  separate  branches  is  not  the  unification  of  the  branches  as 
wholes.  A  teacher  may,  for  exam^de,  use  the  transparency  of  glass  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  a  lucid  style  in  writing,  but  this  would  hardly  he  the  unification  of 
physics  and  rhetoric.  The  pedagogic  purpose  id  not  to  teach  the  trausp.irenoy  of 
glass.  Tho  same  is  true  when  the  skill  acquired  in  one  branch  is  used  as  an  aid  in 
teaching  another.  Thus,  skill  in  drawing  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  g<^ography, 
but  this  is  not,  iu  any  true  sense,  the  unification  of  drawing  and  geography,  and, 
whenever  it  may  bo  desirable  to  call  such  a  procedure  unification,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  broaden  the  meaning  to  a  unifying  of  the  branches  of  study. 

We  arc  prepared  to  ask  whether  cither  isolation  or  unification  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  study.  It  may  ho  lielpful  in  this  inquiry  to  note  that  each  of 
these  principles  may  have  three  quite  distinct  degrees  of  application,  as  follows : 

Insdlatiox. — First  degree:  Complete;  all  branches  taught  separately  throughout 
tho  course.  Second  degree:  General  isolation,  with  incidental  blendings ;  especially  in 
primary  instru  ction,  including  the  language  arts.  Third  degree :  Coordinate  branches 
for  development  and  drill,  with  rational  blendings  of  allied  subjects  when  relations 
are  close  and  helpful;  especially  in  elementary  instruction. 

Unification. —  Third  degree:  Allied  subjects  at  points  of  dose  relation,  especially 
in  elementary  instruction,  with  isolation  of  all  coordinate  branches  for  special  devel- 
opment and  drill.  Second  degree:  Groups;  all  branches  united  in  two  or  three 
coordinate  groups,  each  with  a  central  core;  incidental  isolation'  of  branches  for 
special  development  and  drill.  First  degree:  Complete;  all  branches  united  in  one 
organic  whole,  with  a  central  core. 

It  is  here  seen  that  isolation  is  considered  complete  when  it  applies  to  each  branch 
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of  :-.atri<rtion.  "xheth*  r  the  end  be  knowlt^d^e  or  skill,  and  tti  etkch  brui4:h  from,  the 
>je.nnr.ing  to  the  end  of  the  course.  It  teem^  nnneceaiary  to  add  that  th.::*  deicre* 
of  1510 Ut ion  is  not  fonnd  in  the  American  school.  Spellinjz  and  readizi^r  wer«  nnited 
Ri'-ire  or  leM  clo^lv  Ion;;  before  I  was  a  pnpil.  and  the  same  has  lon^  br^n  true  of  the 
eleiR^ntri  in  oth«r  allied  branches.  Complete  isolation  is  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable. 

Ti.tt  second  «le;jree  of  i:*olation  more  nearly  represents  thi^  pntctice  of  th.*?  modem 
f^f-Lf-^^jl.  Thr  f'ff^}T(l'.r..it*:  jjT  •■li  *  of  9tn•li€^  ar**  ia.ilate^l  in  in-ftmotion.  ex«.'rpt  in  tae 
liiwf^t  ;n^de«.  and  the  w^^ll-^lenned  branches  in  each  gronp  are  taazht.  af«  a  mle.  -a 
«#•'  aratr;  eiero'.sic-.  T>i».Te  is.  however,  an  increasing  blending;  of  thr-  scLo».l  arts, 
f■^'^ff■in]\T  in  primarr  gr^idr*.  th'r  arts  nf  reading,  spellin;:.  writinjj.  an«i  langTxa:;^ 
li '»■.;:..'  in:iny  rlt>«ift  rt;!ations  An*\  p«>ssil>ly  in  tern  n  ions.  A^i'-antag-e  i*  al^o  taken  of 
t?  '•  r.itnr  ;I  rrjla^ion-;  -jet-s-tt-n  allied  subjects,  and  ther»:  is  mnch  ia^ident;lI  Tdeading 
of  rh*"**"  ftnbi*:rr:.  in  a^tnal  in*itmoti«»n.  li^it  in  many  ftchooL*  anidcation  is  not  intel- 
li::-r.r.: y  MorigLt  a-  an  end.  What  is  done  in  this  direotiou  is  inrident^l.  and  only  the 
Tfir.f  "imple  a'-'ociatio::"  arc  attempted.  Isolation  is  the  dominant  principle,  TiniSea- 
tion  Kt^-in^'  incidental  and  excejitional. 

Thf,  third  decree  of  isolation  will  be  best  explained  in  conn»?ction  urith  the  aame 
deiTT'**^  of  nnili^atiou. 

^.'ompletf:  unification  is  the  blending  of  all  subjects  and  branches  of  stndy  into 
one  whole  and  tho  teachin::  of  the  same  in  snr<'e9s»ivr-  s^L-ction^.  When  this  nnionis 
(•ftVrctfd  by  inakin;^  one  gronp  or  branch  of  study  in  the  course  the  center  or  core 
and  subordinating  all  other  subjects  to  it,  the  process  is  properly  called  the  concen- 
tration of  .stndiffl.  In  sii*  h  a  unification  of  subjects  the  principle  of  8e«2^aence  and 
devidopm'-nt  of  the  central  or  core  study  necessarily  dominates  the  entire  >n'onp, 
and  the  j>ropf:r  development  of  each  subordinate  study  is  i^acrificed.  Xor  is  this 
r*T-Mlt  avoiflffl  by  making  the  child  the  center,  whatever  this  may  mean,  since  this 
i;rnore.s  the  ]irinci]de  of  development  in  all  branches.  Complete  unification  of  school 
stinlies  is  neither  ]>racticable  nor  desirable. 

In  tlie  Hcrond  dejpree  of  unification  all  branches  and  subjects  are  united  in  t^ro  or 
tlm'*-.  coordinate  ;;roni>H,  each  with  a  central  core.  It  recognizes  coordination  aa  a 
ti-rir;  aiit]  fundamental  principle  in  a  course  of  school  studies;  and  it  allows  each 
coord in:i re  L^ronji  to  have  its  own  principle  of  development,  contenting  itself  with 
tlio>.o  natnr.'il  and  simph.'  associations  which  aro  easily  established  betw€*en  subjects 
in  th<>.  sani«-  group.  It  also  permits  the  isolation  of  the  coordinate  branches  in  actnal 
instruction,  and  their  systematic  treatment.  All  this  means  much,  for,  if  the  prin- 
cij»lo  of  isolation  applies  to  coordinate  groups  because  they  are  coordinate,  it  neces- 
Harily  ajijdies  to  all  the  coordinate  groups  in  a  course,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
Huch  groujis. 

If  the  attempt  to  snbordinat43  mathematics  to  literature  or  history  leads  to  fantastic 
rcHultH,  as  is  conceded,  the  same  will  bo  true  of  an  attempt  to  subordinate  either 
jdiysical  or  biological  science  to  the  Ho-called  culture  studies.  Hence  the  argument 
for  two  or  for  three  coordinat*^  groujis,  each  with  its  own  sequence  and  development, 
conc<><U>s  the  wholo  ground ;  and  wo  thus  again  reach  the  fact,  making  one  subor- 
dinate to  the  other.     Coordination  excludes  subordination. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  given  abovo  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  third  degree  of 
unification  and  the  third  degree  of  isolation  are  practically  the  same.  They  dlflfer 
chi<;11y  in  omphoHis,  one  putting  the  emphasis  on  unification  and  the  other  on  isola- 
tion. Both  agree  in  the  unification  of  allied  subjects)  and  closely  related  facts,  and 
botli  rer|uire  the  isolation  of  coordinate  branchert  for  development  and  drill.  Neither 
projioscH  to  snbjcct  one  brunch  of  study  to  tlic  i)riuciplo  of  development  that  belongs 
to  anotlier,  but  each  branch  and  subject  is  to  receive  such  separate  treatment  as  its 
nature  demands.  Both  agree  that  unification  is  most  feasible  in  elementary  instruo- 
tion  where  the  association  of  facts  is  simple  and  easy. 

It  is  o])vious  from  this  surv'ey  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  unification 
falls  largely  within  the  details  of  actnal  instruction.    If  closely  related  facts  in 
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different  brauobes  ure  to  bo  united  iu  instruction;  it  must  bo  done  by  tbe  living  toachor ; 
and  beuce  tbe  problem  of  unification  belongs  more  to  the  art  of  instruction  tban  to 
tbe  curriculum  of  studies.  The  curriculum  should,  however,  not  only  include  the 
five  coordinate  groups  of  studies,  but  the  sequence  in  each  group  should  correspond 
with  tbe  psychical  development  and  progress  of  the  pupil.  Since  humau  knowledge 
is  the  result  of  human  knowing,  every  branch  of  study  has  natural  phases  that  cor- 
respond to  the  physical  phases  through  which  pupils  pass  as  they  ascend  iu  the 
course.  A  true  course  of  study  not  only  properly  correlates  the  five  coordinate 
groups  of  studies,  but  it  cuts  off  a  section  of  each  in  every  round  of  its  ascent.  It 
thus  adjusts,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  scheme  of  studies,  the  exercises  and  dis- 
ciplines of  the  school  to  tbe  psychical  condition  and  needs  of  the  mind.  Studies  are 
thus  put  in  right  interrelation  by  being  put  in  right  relations  to  tbe  pupil.  The 
child  is,  in  this  psychological  sense,  the  center  of  the  course  of  study. 

These  facts  suggest  the  mischief  that  may  lurk  in  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
importance  of  unifying  all  the  studies  of  a  child.  Tbe  attempt,  for  example,  to 
associate  every  fact  of  nature  with  literature  may  give  now  and  then  a  beautiful, 
even  striking,  lesson ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  important  fa<-ts  of  nature  can  not  be 
hitched  to  a  poem.  The  attempt  to  establish  such  associations  inevitably  results  in 
fantastic,  and  even  ridiculous,  combinations.  Nor  can  I  see  much  promise  in  the 
effort  to  unify  all  branches  of  instruction  by  universal  relations.  There  may  be  a 
''causal  flexus''  that  binds  all  knowledge  into  an  organic  unity,  but  children  are  not 
philosophic  spiders  that  gather  knowledge  by  excursions  over  a  web  of  philosophic 
causation. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  subject  that  the  principle  of  unification 
can  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  rational  course  of  instruction — much  less  of  a  curric- 
ulum of  school  studies.  Its  most  fruitful  apx)licatious  are  iu  teaching  allied  sub- 
jects within  the  several  coordinate  groups,  and  here  chiefly  in  teaching  the  elements. 
It  also  has  an  important  place  in  teaching  the  more  closely  related  facts  in  different 
coordinate  groups,  known  facts  in  one  group  being  used  in  teaching  related  facts  in 
another  group.  Here  is  the  recognized  field  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
principle  of  unification,  and  such  application  promises  valuable  results. 

But  the  obvious  principle  that  underlies  not  only  courses  of  study  but  methods  of 
teaching,  is  the  fact  that  every  coordinate  branch  of  study  has  its  own  natural 
sequence  and  development,  requiring  its  isolation  and  separate  treatment.  Instead 
of  the  concentration  of  all  branches  of  study  by  subordinating  all  the  rest  to  one 
central  core,  there  must  be  increasing  differentiation  and  isolation,  with  projier  re<'og- 
nition,  of  course,  of  all  important  interrelations.  It  thus  appears  that  isolation  is 
the  dominating  ])rinciple  in  a  true  course  of  study,  unification  having  its  place  and 
function  chiefly  in  the  processes  of  instruction. 

One  more  observation  seems  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  study.  It  does  not  follow 
that  facts  taught  separately  remain  isolated  in  the  pupil's  thought.  The  mind  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  assimilation  and  unification,  and  this  power  is  more 
fundamental  in  education  than  is  dreamed  of  by  some  philosophers.  Were  the  assimi- 
lation of  knowledge  or  the  unification  of  mental  power  dependent  upon  the  philo- 
sophic mixing  of  the  materials  of  instruction  in  the  mind's  hopper,  I  fear  that  most 
of  us  now  ])resent  would  be  idiots.  We  have  all  been  doing  a  litttle  assimilating 
and  unifying  our  own  account,  and  have  actually  been  abl«  to  see  some  of  the 
simpler  relations  between  facts  not  learned  in  the  same  school  exercise,  or  iu  the 
same  day,  or  even  in  the  same  year.  It  may  be  true  that  few  of  us  have  seen  many 
of  the  ''uni  venial  relations,"  which,  according  to  the  somewhat  uncertain  testimony 
of  philosophy,  binds  all  knowledge  into  one  '*  organic  unity,"  but  we  hope  to  get 
more  of  these  insights,  at  lea«t  in  the  next  world.  Nor  are  wo  much  comforted  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  child  can  be  made  to  feel  the  oneness  of  all  knowledge,  even 
though  he  may  not  intellectually  apprehend  it.  The  feeling  of  a  truth  not  present 
in  the  mind  seems  to  border  on  mystery !  It  is  a  wise  child  that  sees  the  immediate 
xolation  between  the  more  common  facts  of  obeerration  and  experience. 
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On  tue  CoxlR£LATIO^'  OF  Elementjlby  Studies.^ 

By  George  H.  Ilowison.  LL.  D.,  Mills  professor  of  pliilosophy  In  the  University  of  California. 

AVhat  I  am  about  to  say  to  you,  follow-teacliers,  may  well  enough  be  taken  as  a 
sort  of  iiitrodnction  to  the  inquiries  Avhich  the  committee  from  our  State  council  of 
education  has  invited  you  to  undertake  during  the  year  now  opening — I  mean  the 
inquiries  (1)  into  the  course  of  study  that  is  best  for  elementary  schools,  and  (2) 
into  tho  arrangement  of  the  chosen  studies  that  is  most  suitable  in  view  of  the  edu- 
cational aims.  You  listened  to  our  committee's  report  with  patient,  nay,  with 
interested  atti'ntion,  and  you  doubtless  noted,  at  its  close  a  few  moments  ago,  the 
course  of  riniding  recommended  as  auxiliary  to  your  study  of  the  various  questions 
proposed.  You  therefore  can  not  have  failed  to  take  especial  notice  of  tho  ]>r(tmi- 
nt'nce  f^iven  in  that  course  of  reading  to  the  two  reports,  now  heard  of  everywhere, 
sent  out  to  tho  educational  world  by  our  National  Educational  Association.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  rejvort  of  the  committee  of  icn  and  tho  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen. 

These  two  reports  are  named  by  tho  committee  from  our  State  council  as  the  pri- 
mary and  chief  texts  by  which  your  studies  on  tho  elementary  curriculum  and  its 
arrangement  are  to  bo  guided.  It  is  only  tho  report  of  the  committee  of  tiftceu,  to 
be  suf  C;  that  treats  directly  of  your  question;  and  the  council  has  accordingly  asked 
mo  to  say  to  you  a  few  words  about  that,  particularly  with  reference  to  tho  very 
lively  discussion  which  its  exposition  of  principles  has  provoked.  Still,  as  our  State 
council  committee  has  conjoined  with  this  report  of  tho  fifteen  the  report  of  the  ten- 
doubtless  because  some  principles  in  the  latter,  though  laid  down  for  secondary 
schools,  are  felt  to  he  of  great  importance  for  elementary  schools  as  well — it  will  be 
natural  and  proper  for  me,  in  what  I  say,  to  bring  out  somethiug  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  reports,  noticing  particularly  certain  marked  diller- 
ences  between  them. 

liy  way  of  preliminary,  it  is  worth  saying  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  really  contains  three  distinct  reports  on  three  very  distinct  subjects  con- 
nected with  elementary  schools,  the  committee  having  heen  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  three  sections  of  iivo  members  each;  so  that  it  is  only  with  the  second  of  these 
sections  that  wo  are  really  concerned  this  morning — the  section  whose  report  deals 
with  the  correlation  of  elementary  studies.  We  are  consequently  to  consider  not 
the  views  of  fifteen,  but  only  of  live  committeemen.  For  tbe  sake  of  a  brief  and 
convenient  style  of  citation,  then,  I  shall  refer  to  these  two  great  reports,  during  the 
rest  of  my  remarks,  as  the  report  of  the  ten  and  the  report  of  the  five. 

Strongly  as  these  two  re2)orts  resemble  each  other  in  their  exceptional  ability, 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  about  them  than  the  diflerent,  yes,  the  contrasted 
fates  with  which  they  have  thus  far  met.  Tho  report  of  the  ten  has  been  hailed 
with  an  acclaim  so  nearly  universal  that  tho  few  dissenting  voices  are  practically 
drowne<l  in  the  wave  of  a]q>roval;  but  the  report  of  tho  five  seems  in  some  danger 
of  having  its  voice  overwhelmed  in  the  clamor  of  dissent  which  it  has  roused.  The 
reasons  for  this  great  contrast  of  fates  attending  two  performances  so  akin  in  pre- 
eminent merit  are  not  merely  a  matter  for  our  curious  interest,  but  are  an  imperative 
object  of  our  injjuiry,  if  wo  would  bo  true  to  the  heart  of  great  educational  dis- 
cussions. Accordingly,  though  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  any  full  justice  to  tbe 
subject  in  tho  few  minutes  at  our  disx>osal,  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  in  a  brief  and 
ini)>erfect  way,  what  the  main  causes  are  that  have  brought  this  great  diiferenco 
about. 

Notable  of  both  the  reports  is  tho  fact  that  each  is  dominated  by  the  influence  of  one 
mind — that  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  ehargo  of  it ;  and  this  to  a  degree  (}uiio 
iinusuiil  in  such  cases.  So  that,  in  eflbct,  we  have  in  these  two  reports  the  ezprossion 
of  the  minds  of  two  men  of  profoundly  diifering  types;  the  two,  in  fact,  who  by  a 
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Bilont  general  consent  liavo  now  for  years  been  acknowledged  as  in  their  respective 
kinds  unquestionably  the  leaders  of  our  American  education.  In  the  rex)ort  of  the 
ten,  wc  hiive  the  mind  of  the  president  of  Harvard  University;  and  not  only  upon 
the  matter  of  an  orderly  and  sound  cnrriculnm  for  secondary  scliools,  but  implicitly 
upon  the  far  profoiuuler  matter  of  the  determining  principle  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  a  jx^ox^le's  education.  In  the  report  of  the  five^  we  have  the  mind  of  the  ITnited 
States  Comaiissiouer  of  Education;  and  he,  too, iu setting  forth  the  principles  deter- 
mining the  right  correlation  of  studies  for  elementary  schools,  finds  his  occasion,  and 
indeed  the  necessity,  to  give  us  explicitly  his  full  mind  ui>on  the  principles  that 
should  determine  all  selection  and  all  correlation  of  all  studies,  if  education  is  tu  be 
sound;  and  he  takes  such  a  course  in  this  great  matter  as  to  make  his  mind  upon  it 
appear  ns  if  it  were  the  mind  of  mankind  itself  thereon.  For  his  chief  argument  is 
that  the  safety  of  the  human  kind  as  an  historical  whole  is  what  is  in  issue  in  the 
question  of  correlating  studies,  and  that  the  all-eontroUing  principle  in  a  right  cor- 
relation is  the  due  selection  and  apportioning  of  studies  in  the  light  of  their  bearing 
on  the  historic  integrity  of  the  human  race,  and  on  the  integrity  of  each  child  as  a 
member  in  a  whole  that  is  to  be  historically  continuous,  and  genuinely  because  his- 
torically progressive.  What  really  makes  these  two  reports  so  interesting  and  so 
siguifieant  is  the  conlli(;t  latent  in  them  between  these  two  niarked  i>ersoualities. 
Wc  can  read  in  this  the  deeper  conllict  of  two  great  types  of  i)crsonality — two  types 
of  human  aim  and  purpose;  two  contending  views,  in  fact,  upon  the  meaning,  the 
explanation,  and  the  direction  of  life;  in  short,  the  contiict  of  two  philosophies. 

The  gist  of  the  dilYerence  between  these  two  philosophies^  and  consequently 
between  the  two  rejiorts,  is  the  different  value  which  they  place  (1)  upon  the  native 
teudeucies  of  each  particular  human  being  that  lead  him  away  from  a  fixed  common 
type  of  mankind,  and  (2)  upon  that  universal  or  rational  tyi>e.  The  one  proceeds 
upon  the  view  that  each  peculiar  and  individual  expression  of  the  common  human 
nature  is  the  one  fact  of  truly  cardinal  value;  the  other,  upon  the  view  thjit  the 
supreme  consideration  must  be  the  type  characteristically  human—not  private  and 
peculiar,  but  ]iublic.  generic,  and,  above  all,  historic.  The  one  fills  its  eye  with  th« 
single  human  being  and  his  peculiar  whole  of  personal  endowment,  in  no  other 
exactly  repeated,  and  incapable  of  being  replaced  by  anything  but  itself;  the  other, 
with  the  imposing  whole  of  the  universal  rational  nature,  in  comparison  with  which 
indivi4lual  variations  seem  trivial,  and  which  appears  clothed  with  the  authority 
and  majesty  of  history,  and  with  the  incomparable  warrant  of' a  public  judgment 
that  has  borne  the  test  of  time,  of  experience,  of  the  long  conllict  of  considerate 
rellectiou  and  experience-sobered  forethought  with  the  comx)lex  and  a<lverse  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  the  race  has  had  to  mature.  The  one  therefore  finds  the 
chief  motives  of  educational  aims  and  methods  in  the  interests  of  the  single  pupil; 
the  othei',  in  the  rational  authority  of  the  human  type,  historically  develope^l  and 
tested  and  warranted.  The  watchword  of  the  one  will  be  that  word  now  heard  so 
constantly  from  almost  every  quarter,  the  word  so  naturally  dear  to  every  modern 
heart,  the  word  so  attractive,  so  fascinating,  the  kindling  word  '^  interest  ;'*  the  watch- 
word of  the  other,  that  word  which,  if  often  forgotten  amid  the  whirl  of  contending 
and  confusing  interests,  is  still  the  word  that  wakes  the  deepest  chords  in  the  huniiiu 
soul  whenever  it  is  heard,  the  comnmnding  word  **  duty,"  the  bracing  word  *'  charac- 
ter,'' the  invigorating  phrase  *'a  reasonable  life."  Everywhere  the  one  philosophy, 
and  accordingly  the  one  report,  echoes  to  the  theme  of  election  iu  education,  the  great- 
est possible  range  of  free  choice  by  the  individual  student  as  to  what  he  will  study, 
guided  by  what  he  finds  answering  to  his  native  interest  in  subjects;  everywhere  the 
other,  to  the  theme  of  a  rational  system  of  subjects  for  study,  which  is  held  to 
express  the  universal  reason  of  mankind  in  its  several  essential  aspects,  and  which 
must  enter  into  every  scheme  of  education  that  can  claim  to  be  truly  human,  in  ilkb 
sense  of  being  genuinely  reasonable.  Thus  the  one  philosophy,  with  its  accordant 
report,  finds  the  master  principle  of  education  iu  personal  native  impulse,  in  personal 
desire;  the  other  finds  it  in  a  pablic  or  generic  iuteliigont  judgment,  that  gets  at 
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the  abiding  heart  of  human  nature  with  all  the  maas  and  momentum  of  history,  in  a 
universal  rational  will  which  is  to  judge,  to  master,  and  to  use  all  merely  private 
desires.  Conseciuently,  t!io  report  of  the  ten  appeals  directly  to  the  foremost  ten- 
dencies of  the  times,  the  present  mood  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  naturally  finds  a  corre- 
sponding response.  But  the  report  of  the  five  has  to  stem  the  prevailing  current; 
indeed,  has  to  turn  it  from  its  course;  and  it  not  only  invites  the  prevalent  thought 
to  an  unrelish«d  self-criticiHm,  but  it  demands  as  the  eO'ective  means  of  this  u  much 
subtler  and  deeper  order  of  thiuking  than  the  habitual  flow  of  oonsciousneBA  finds 
easy.  This  largely  accounts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  present  greater  sucfess  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  often;  but  it  also  foretells,  as  I  believe,  the  profounder 
coming  acceptance  of  the  rejmrt  of  the  five,  an  acceptance  that  may  1m»  slow  in 
maturing,  and  that  will  no  doubt  be  attended  with  corrective  criticism  of  details, 
but  that  will  be  all  the  more  settled  and  secure. 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  in  fate  of  the  two  reports  is  undonbfedly  to  )« 
found  in  the  different  luethods  by  which  they  are  respectively  sup]>lied  with  evidence 
to  convince  nn<l  1o  influence  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  This  difl'erenco  of 
methods  is,  in  part,  ingrained  in  the  very  difference  of  view  jind  aim  which  we  have 
just  considered;  but  it  is,  in  perha]»s  greater  part,  also  owing  to  the  charact'eriatic 
powers  of  their  two  authors.  Without  the  least  disparagement  of  either,  I  think 
we  may  truly  say  that  if  the  author  of  the  first  has  a  genius  for  administration,  the 
author  of  the  other  has  a  genius  for  thought,  for  penetrating  to  first  principles  and 
to  fundamental  reasons.  Thus  the  report  of  the  ten,  instead  of  arguing,  proceeds, 
with  the  genuine  administrative  instinct,  directly  to  the  established  sources  of 
administrative  authority,  and,  selecting  approved  representatives  of  the  staff 
actually  engaged  in  managing  and  teaching  secondary  schools,  obtains  their  o]>in- 
ions,  justly  reckoned  weighty,  on  the  several  questions  raised.  These  are  colligated, 
Judiciously  sifted,  adjusted,  most  skillfully  harmonized ;  and  the  condensed  result — 
briefly,  pertinently,  and  forcibly  set  forth — carries  with  it,  naturally,  all  the  convinc- 
ing weight  that  judgment  already  accepted  and  taken  for  granted  must  always  have, 
and  must  have  In  the  highest  degree  when  there  is  confidence  in  the  process  by 
which  its  adequate  representatives  have  been  selected,  and  confidence  in  the  aduiiiiia- 
trative  capacity  of  the  man  who  selects  them.  Far  different  from  this  simple  appeal 
to  what  the  public  directly  concerned  has  already  definitely  settled,  and  this  master- 
ful avoidance  of  inquiries  that  may  unsettle  everything,  and  must  unavoidably 
unsettle  much,  and  stir  up  the  more  or  less  violent  dispute  that  inevitably  attencls 
all  starting  of  real  questions — far  different  from  this  is  the  problem  of  the  man  who 
will  inquire  into  the  final  reasons  of  things;  who  can  not  find  it  in  him  to  admit  that 
what  either  individuals  or  communities,  either  personal  instincts  or  gradaally 
acquired  customs  and  habits  of  feeling,  merely  want  to  have  or  to  do  is  what  in 
reason  they  ouglit  to  have  and  to  do,  but  is  drawn  onward  by  a  high  conviction  that 
there  is  a  discoverable  reason,  an  ideal  justification,  for  everything  that  is  worth 
man's  while  to  do  or  to  have.  The  report  of  the  five  inquires  into  the  chief  problem 
of  education  in  this  spirit  of  dee])  and  truly  sober  speculation.  It  opens  matters  to 
the  bottom,  and  stirs  them  up  from  their  depths.  Itii  direct  appeal  to  the  ultimate 
reason  in  the  case,  its  appeal  from  mere  fact  and  actual  practice  to  ideal  considera- 
tions, may  be  in  the  best  sense  stimulating;  but  it  carries  with  it  the  unaToidable 
consequence  that  the  judgments  of  its  readers,  once  invited  and  aroused,  will  surely 
be  diverse,  will  be  strongly  so  at  first,  and  will  require  a  process  more  or  less  tediooSi 
a  lai)se  of  time  possibly  long,  in  order  to  come  to  a  settled  harmony. 

Accordingly,  the  author  of  this  report  has  found  himself— very  likely  without 
suqirise — confronted  with  a  keen  opposition  to  his  main  positions,  and  that,  too,  from 
the  very  class  of  minds  among  our  school  managers  that  may  well  claim  to  rank 
among  the  most  intelligently  alert.  There  are  three  main  lines  of  objection  which 
they  follow  in  criticising  the  report. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  its  author's  view  on  correlation  of  studies  misses  the 
real  aim  entirely;  his  scheme,  they  say,  it  not  correlation  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
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word  at  all.  His  flystem  should  be  called,  rather,  a  system  for  the  Relection  and 
yaluation  of  studies;  a  syRtem  of  their  coordiuation  iustead  of  their  correlation. 
Correlation;  they  will  have  it,  means  the  bringing  of  the  subjects  of  study  into  a 
closer  unity  than  that  of  coordination;  it  means  that  they  shall  be  brought  into  a 
unity  of  subordination,  and  that  some  subject,  or  rather  some  principle  of  dealing 
with  all  subjects,  needs  to  be  found  that  will  serve  to  reduce  each  to  its  proper  place 
and  function  as  an  auxiliary  of  greater  or  less  subordiuiition  in  the  process  of  real 
eduontion.  It  must  settle  which  of  them  is  really  principal  and  substantive,  and 
which  merely  subsidiary  and  instrumental.  The  report,  they  claim,  has  only  begun 
the  work  assigned  to  its  committee;  or  worse,  it  has  built  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
the  work,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  investigation  when  it  has  settled  upon  the 
several  studicH  that  legitimately  belong  in  an  elementary  curriculum,  and  then 
obstinately  insisting  that  this  shall  be  taken  a«  the  only  problem,  and  its  result  as 
the  only  true  meaning  of  correlation. 

This  brings  them  to  their  second  line  of  objection.  What  they  really  mean  is,  that 
correlation,  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  unification  by  subordination,  has  its  secret  in  the 
recognition  that  mind,  the  development  and  right  discipline  of  which  is  the  business 
of  education,  carries  in  its  very  being  a«  self-conscious  intelligence  a  distinction 
between  consciousness  as  substantive  contents  and  consciousness  as  mere  form — mere 
way  of  putting  or  stating  those  contents.  All  the  interest  of  mental  being  lies  in 
the  contents,  they  say,  and  none  of  it  at  all,  or  next  to  none  of  it,  is  the  mere  form. 
Thus  this  distinction  between  knowledge  of  contents  and  knowledge  of  mere  form 
is  the  distinction,  they  claim,  between  the  knowledge  that  alone  is  substantive  and 
real  and  the  knowledge  that  is  merely  nominal.  The  form  apart  from  the  contents 
is  unreal,  hollow,  meaningless,  insignificant.  There  is  in  it  no  interest,  except  for  a 
few  unusual  minds,  who,  whatever  their  remote  usefulness  as  makers  and  polishers  of 
instruments  for  real  intelligences,  are  themselves  hardly  human,  are  a  sort  of  gnomes 
that  live  in  the  underground  Dammernng  and  are  by  nature  repellent  dryasdusts. 
The  ap])lication  of  this  vital  distinction  between  form  and  contents  to  the  question 
of  correlation,  say  these  critics  of  Dr.  Harris,  would  settle  a  main  x>ractical  question 
in  elementary  education  at  once.  It  would  explain  why  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  do  not  flourish  as  they  ought;  it  would  show  that  they  are  x>eri8hing  from  an 
nnsucculent  diet  of  the  three  R's — from  a  lack  of  the  proper  nourishment  to  be 
fouuil  only  in  interesting  contents,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  feed  minds  on  the  empty 
husks  of  the  merely  formal  consciousness.  For,  cry  these  Herbartian  philosophers, 
what  is  Reading,  'Kiting,  or  *Rithmetic,  but  just  the  form  of  thought  and  reality, 
pure  and  simple,  form  torn  off  from  its  proper  contents,  and  in  itself  destitute  of 
any  human  interest  or  me.aniug?  Nature  and  man,  natural  science,  history,  poetry, 
these  alone  furnish  the  mind  with  contents.  What  wonder  that  the  school  children 
do  not  care,  except  rarely,  for  learning  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  when  it  is  plain 
that  not  one  of  these  things  gives  them  any  interesting  contents,  any  savory  pabu- 
lum at  all,  but  instead  only  forces  on  them  the  juiceless  cud  of  empty  form?  These 
things,  no  doubt,  have  to  enter  into  the  work  of  elementiiry  education,  but  they 
should  only  play  a  minor  and  a  servant's  x)art  there,  just  as  the  mechanic's  tools  are 
indispensable  to  his  work,  but  after  all  are  nothing  but  tools,  and  would  lodge  him 
on  the  summit  of  absurdity  if  he  spent  his  time  in  making  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.  The  demand  paramount,  say  these  critics,  is  to  correlate  these  formal 
studies  into  their  proper  place  of  humble  service  and  instrumentality,  and  to  t«a<sh 
them  by  means  of  interesting  contents  to  which  they  are  applied.  All  the  three  R's 
should  be  taught  incidentally  merely,  as  need  for  them  actually  comes  up  in  the 
course  of  learning  by  the  help  of  the  senses  the  interesting  things  of  science,  history^ 
and  poetry. 

At  this  point  the  third  line  of  objection  from  these  critics  comes  into  plain  view, 
the  real  and  basal  line.     They  claim  that  Dr.  Harris  makes  no  proper  provision  for 
interest — that  he  ignores  or  belittles  the  absolute  mainspring  of  fruitful  education, 
ED  96 30* 
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wbicli  is  that  whatever  a  pupil  studies  shall  interest  him.  Dr.  Harris,  his  critics 
maintain,  would  bring  all  pupils,  every  one  of  whom  is  an  unreplaceablo  original, 
with  desires,  powers,  and  interests  all  his  own,  having  in  themselves  mandatory 
rights,  the  satisfaction  and  preservation  of  which  ought  to  bo  the  devout  study  and 
persistent  business  of  every  teacher — Dr.  Harris  would  bring  them  all  under  the  Pro- 
crustean forms  of  a  public  and  undiscriminating  tradition,  a  tradition,  too,  that 
commits  the  fatal  oversight  of  rating  formal  and  implemental  studies  even  higher 
than  studies  of  contents  and  substance,  and  that  Ignores  the  plain  truth,  no  longer 
to  bo  blinked,  that  human  beings  are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mold,  but  arc  made  in 
every  variety  of  nature,  with  interests  endlessly  varying;  a  tradition,  finally,  that 
knows  nothing  of  the  central  fact  that  the  entire  life  of  humanity  turns  ujwu  interest, 
which  is  at  once  its  spring,  its  inspiration,  and  its  hope. 

](nt  ill  this  doctrine  of  interest — this  absolute  justification  of  the  human  natural 
self  as  a  product  of  birth  and  heredity — Dr.  Harris  hears  the  knell  of  civilization. 
Tlio  secret  of  that,  surely,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  somewhat  higher  in]iH>rt  than 
the  satisfaction  of  merely  individual  instincts,  qualifications,  and  desires.  And  just 
as  surely,  it  can  not  lie  directly  in  those  private  desires,  can  not  be  made  out  of  end- 
less variation,  isolation,  diflerence.  Nor  can  the  great  tlung  we  mean  by  character, 
which  assuredly  is  the  true  goal  of  all  education,  be  built  out  of  mere  instincts  and 
desires  and  the  perpetual  consultation  of  these,  and  the  persistent  cultivation  of 
them.  What  must  become  of  rational  freedom,  of  all  that  goes  to  make  real  man- 
hood and  real  womanhood,  if  the  culture  of  each  person  is  to  be  studied  and  guided 
wholly  from  the  x)oiut  of  view  of  the  natural  interests,  the  private  personal  desires, 
of  each? 

Well,  there  is  the  issue  between  Dr.  Harris  and  his  critics — the  issue  between  iutcr- 
est  and  character.  On  which  side  of  it  are  you?  I  shall  undertake  no  decision  of  it 
DOW,  though  I  admit  that  my  sym])athies  are  mainly  with  the  view  of  our  distin- 
guished Conmiissioncr  of  Education.  Next  year  I  shall  hope  to  bear  some  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question  that  is  to  come  at  our  meeting  in  San  Jose,  and  then 
I  shall  bo  glad  to  go  into  the  core  of  the  subject  on  its  merits.  For  the  present,  I 
must  content  myself  with  having  thus  brielly  told  you  what  I  suppose  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  and  with  the  further  statement  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  never  be  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  elementary  education 
until  we  find  the  means  of  separating  the  elementary  school,  in  accordance  with  its 
true  philosophical  definition,  from  the  various  forms  of  the  secondary  school,  and  of 
causing  secondary  education  to  begin,  as  it  should,  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  at 
present,  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  so-called  sixth  grade  of  the 
grammar  school.  To  this  end,  we  need  most  of  all  to  attain  a  philosophical  dis- 
tinction between  the  elementary  school  and  secondary  schools,  and  to  supplant  by 
this  our  present  meaningless  and  futile  distinction,  which  knows  no  difference 
between  them  but  the  shallow  fact  that  the  one  comes  first  and  the  other  cornea 
second. 

Let  mo  close  by  saying  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment  bo  supposed  to  deny  the 
educational  value  of  interest.  Nor  would  I  be  thought  to  imply  that  Dr.  Harris 
overlooks  this;  he  only  sees  that  there  is  something  still  more  valuable.  Interest 
is  indispensable  to  successful  education;  you  can  not  teach  the  uninterested  mind. 
But  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  teacher,  and  the  very  genius  of  the  true  teacher, 
to  kindle  interest;  to  know  what  is  reasonable,  what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  rouse  his  interest  in  that,  even  when  he  has  no  interest  in  it 
by  nature. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


EDUCATIONAL  Dirtl^CTORYJ 


I. — CiiiKF  Statjs  School  OnicKus. 


Xumo. 


Address. 


John  O.  Tnnicr 

Sheldon  JackHon 

F.  J.  Net  herton 

J  unins  Jordan 

Saiimcl  T.  Black 

Alis.s  draco  K.  Patton. 
C.D.Uiuo 


W.Jl.POTTCll 

W.N.  ShcatH 

Guatavus  II.  Glenn  .  - . 

C.  A.  Forscnian 

Sanniel  AI.  Injilis 

D.M.Geeting 

ITeiiry  Sahiu 

■\Villiam  Stryker 

"W.  J.  Davidson 

J.  V.  Calhoun 

W.AV.  StetRon 

E.  11.  Prcttvnian 

FrankA.  rtill 

Hcnrv  11.  Pattcnpll  . . 

W.  AN\  Pendorgaet 

A.  A.  Kincnnnon 

John  R.  Kirk 

K  A.Carhrlon 

W.  K.  Jaekaou 

H.C.  Cutting 

Fred.  Gowing 

Chaa.  J.  IJnxtcr 

Amado  ChA  ves ' 

( 'hark's  11.  Skinner ' 

John  C.  Scarborough  ..| 

J.  G.  Holland 

G.scar  'P.  (.'orson 

A.  A.  Nichols I 

G.  M.  Irwin 

Nathan  C.  Schaolior... 
Thomas  IJ.  Stockwcll . 

W.  1).  Mayticld 

Frank  Crane 

I*rico  Thomaa 

J.  M.CarliHlo 

John  n.  Park 

Mason  S.  Stono 

John  E.  Maftsey 

Frank  J .  IJrowno 

J.K.  Trotter 

J.  Q.  KnuTv 

Misfl  Entoilo  Ileel 


Montgomcrj'.  Ala 

Sitka,  Alaska 

Phu'uix,  Ariz 

Littlo  liock,  Ark 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Hartford.  Conn 

Dover.  Del 

Washington,  1).  C 

TallahaBsce,  Fla 

Atlanta,  (fa 

ISoiso,  Idaho 

Springfield,  111 

Indianapolii*,  Ind 

l)c3  Moines,  Iowa 

Top<'ka,  Kaus 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  lionge,  La 

Augusta,  Mo 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Lansing.  Mich 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jefferson  Citj*,  Mo . . . 

Helena,  Mont 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Ker  . . . . 

Concord,  N'.  H 

Trenton,  N.J 

SantaFo.N.Mcx.... 

Albany,  N.  Y 

llali-igh.  N.  C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Colnmbus.  Oh  io 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Salem,  Ureg 

Harrisbijrg,  Pa 

Providence,  II.  I 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Nashville,  Teun 

Au.stin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mont  |M?lier.  V  t 

Kicbmond.  Va 

01  ympla.  Wash 

Charleston.  W.Va... 

Madison,  Wis 

Choyeuno,  Wyo 


Ofhcial  designation. 


State  superintendent  of  education. 
G«rneral  agent  of  education. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  in^^tniction. 

Do. 

Do. 
S«cr«*tary  of  State  l)oard  of  educ.ition. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  Distiict  schocds. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  .srno<il  commissioner. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  education. 
State  Bu)»erinteudent  of  common  schools. 
Secxt-tary  of  State  board  of  education. 

Do. 
State  .«*uperintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  cdncation. 
State  aui)crinteudent  of  public  Kchools. 
State  superintendent  of  imblic  instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stato  commissioner  of  common  schools. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  imblic  instruction 

Do. 
Commissioner  of  public  schools. 
Stato  superintendent  of  education. 
Stato  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Do. 
Stato  superintendent  of  education. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instmctiou. 

Do. 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools. 
Stato  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Stato  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


II.— City  SrrKRixTEXDKNXs. 

ALABAMA. 


Anniston,  J.  W.  Abcrcrombio. 
Bessemer,  G.  M.  Lovejoy. 
Birmingham,  J.  H.  Phillips. 
Kufaula,  F.  L.  McCov. 
Fh»rcnce,  H.  C.  Gilbert, 
lluutsville,  Sydney  J.  May  hew. 


Mobile,  John  D.  Terby. 
Montgomery.  Charles*L.  Floyd. 
N^cw  Decatur,  K.  R.  llarrifl. 
Opelika,  T.  C.  Pinckard. 
Selma,  K.  £.  Hardawav. 
Tuscaloosa,  Jamea  H.  Poster. 


>  Corrected  to  February.  1887. 
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ARIZONA. 
Tucson,  S.  P.  McCrea. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 

Helena,  W.  \V.  Rivera. 

Hot  SpringH,  i.loorj;*;  I  J.  Cook. 


Alametlfl,  D.  J.  Sullivan. 
Bfjrkeloy.  S.  I).  Wntemian. 
Eureka,'  T.  L.  Hratoii, 
Fresno,  Charles  W.  Koby. 
Los  Antjoiea,  J.  A.  Fo«hay. 
Napa  City,  J.  L.  Sh^rarcr. 
Oakland, 'J.  W.  MoClNTiionds. 
Paaadena,  Jamea  1).  (irnham. 
Pomona,  F.  A.  Molyneaux. 
Riverside,  Eugcniu  Fuller.' 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erlewine. 


Aspen,  F.  IT.  Clark. 
Colorado  Spring.**, 


Little  Rock,  J.  R.  Rightsell. 
Pine  filatf,  J.  H.  Hiucmon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Bernardino,  T.  H.  Kirk. « 
San  Dfego,  Ellwood  P.  Cuhborley. 
San  P^ahciaco,  M.'idinon  Jialxsock. 
San  Jose.  F.  P.  Riif^eell. 
Santa  Ana,  F.  E.  I'erhnTn. 
Santa  Barbara,  C.  Y.  Koop. 
Santa  Cruz,  T).  C  Clark. 
Santa  Ro.sa,  E.  M.  Cox. 
Stoi'kton,  James  A.  IJarr. 
Yallejo,  Charles  A.  Fulton. 


COLORADO. 


Cripple  Creek,  CharlfS  M.  Kingsley. 
Denver:  Distriet  X<».  1,  Aarun  Irovo. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee. 


Denver:  District  No.  17.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Leadville,  J.  P.  Jackson. 

Pueblo:  District  No.  1,  Jame.s  S.  McClun*. 

Di.Htrict  No.  20.  J.  F.  Keating. 
Trinidad,  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia,  W.  A.  Smith. 

Branford.  C.  H.  Harriman.* 

Bridgeport,  CharlcH  W.  Deane. 

Bristol,  C  L.  Woo<ling.* 

Danburv,  6  D.  Northrup. 

Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 

East  Hartford,  Joseph  O.  Goodwin.* 

Enfield,  James  B.  Hou.ston.' 

Greenwich,  George  P.Fisher. 

Hartford,  Andrew  F.  Gates. 

Manchester:  Town  schools  Robert  P.  Bissell. 

Ninth  district  (incorporated), 
Thomas  Sims.* 
Meriden.  C.  M.  Williams. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson, 
liilford,  H.  I.  Mathoweon. 


Nangatnck,  J.  H.  Carfrey. 
New  Britain,  Giles  A.  Stuart. 
New  Haven,  Calvin  N.  Kendall. 
New  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings.' 
New  Milford,  Chtfrles  H.  Soulc. 
Norwalk,  Charles  (>lmst4?ad.* 
Korwich  (Central  district),  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rockville,  T.  M.  Agard. 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torriuuton,  Edwin  11.  Forbes. 
Wallingford,  Daniel  B.  Knight. 
Watorbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 
Went  Haven,  A.  M.  Druinmond. 
Westport,  L.  T.  Day.* 
Willimantic,  George  L.  Storrs.* 
Winsttnl,  George  Foster  Prentiss.* 


Newcastle,  Allen  H.  Knapp. 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington,  David  W.  Harlan. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Wa.«*hington,  William  B.  Powell  (superintendent      Washington,  G.  F.  T.Cook  (3ui)erintendent  col- 
public  schools).  ored  schools). 


FLORIDA. 


Jaokaonville,  ifoel  D.  Mead.* 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kemp.* 
Pcusucola,  N.  B.  Cook.* 


Albany,  E.  G.  .lones. 
Americus,  Williaiu  Harper. 
Athen?»,  (J.  (x.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  .^latou. 
Augusta,  Lawtou  B.  lilvans. 
Brunswick,  A.  L.  Franklin. 


St.  Augnstine,  Walter  E.  Knibloe. 
Tampa,  L.  W.  Buchholz.* 


GEORGIA. 


Colnmbus,  Carleion  B.  Gibson. 
Griflin,  J.Hcurv  Walker. 
Macon,  D.  Q.  Abbott. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
Savannah,  Oti.H  Ashnioro. 
Thomiisville,  K.  T.  Maclean.'* 


'Principal  of  the  High  School. 
"Supervising  principal. 
■  Principal. 

*  Acting  visitor. 

•  Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors. 

•Secretary  of  the  board  of  school  visitors ;  Post-office,  Thomiwonville. 
'Acting  school  visitor. 
'County  superintendent. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Alton,  Ilobcrt  A.  Haipht. 

Aurora:  DiBtrict  No.  5  (East  Side),  C.  M.  Bard- 
well. 
District  No.  4  (West  Side),  A.  V.  Green- 
man. 
Anstin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
Beardstowii,  David  T.  Harris. 
Belleville.  11.  D.  Updike. 
Belvidure,  il,  A.  Wjirrcn.*  C.  H.  Dye." 
Bloomiugton,  Edwin  M.  Van  Petteii. 
Braid woo<l:  North  Side,  John  I*.  Kcevee. 

South  Side,  M.  E.  Knapp. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendennen. 

Canton, . 

Centralia,  Irwin  F.  Mather. 
Champaign,  Joseph  Carter. 
Charleston,  W.  T.  Gooden. 
Chicago,  Albert  G.  J-.ano. 

Danville, . 

Decatur,  Enoch  A.  Ga.<ttiuan. 
Dixon,  "VTilliam  JeukiiiH. 
Duqu<»in,  David  B.  Kawlinn. 
East  St.  Louis:  District  No.  1,  James  F.  McCul- 

lough. 
District  No.  2,  Range  10,  T.  J. 

McDonough.* 
District  No.  2,  Range  9, 1.  Harry 
Todd." 
Edward8\illeLJ.  M.  Parkinson. 
Elgin,  M.  A.  Whitney. 
Evuuston:  Distrii-t  No.  1,  Homer  H.  Kingsley. 

District  No.  3  (North  Evanston),  Ar- 
thur J.  Snyder. 
District  No.  2  (South  Evanston),  Fred. 
W.  Nichols. 


Froeport,  R.  S.  Page. 

Galena,  I.  C.  Baker. 

Galesburjj.  William  L.  Steele. 

Jacksonville,  J.  W.  Henninger. 

Joliet,  W.  H.  Cauipbell. 

Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 

Kewanee,  A.  C.  Butler. 

La  Salle,  L.  A .  Thomas. 

Lincoln,  Campbell  W.  Harrinum. 

Litchfield  J.  E.  Wooters. 

Macomb,  K.  C.  Rennick. 

Mattoon,  B.  F.  Armitajge. 

Metropolis  City,  O.  J*.  Page. 

Afoline,  H.  M.Slauson. 

Monnionth,  James  C.  Bums. 

Morris,  J.  M.  Blackford. 

Oak  Park,  William  H.  Hatch. 

OttaNva,  Samuel  H.  Heidlcr. 

Pana :  West  and  South  Side,  L.  S.  Ham.* 

East  Side,  William  Miner. 
Paris,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pekin,  J.  A.  Homberjger. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  Dougherty. 
Peru,  W.  W.  Wirt. 
Quincv,  T.  W.  MacFall. 
Kock  Inland,  James  E.  Ament. 
Rockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springtleld,  J.  H.  Collins. 
Spring  Valley,  F.  8.  Johnson. 
Sterling:  District  No.  J,  W.  T.  Tnttle. 

District  No.  3,  11.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  S,  S.  B.  Hursh. 
Streator,  W.  F.  Bocheleau. 
Trbana.  J.  W.  Ilays. 
Waukegan,  Frank  H.  HalL 


INDIANA. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Aurora,  J.  R.  Hcmston. 
Bloomiugton,  Sigel  E.  Raines. 
Bluflton,  W.  P.  Burris. 
Brazil,  John  C.  (Jregg. 
Columbus,  .T.  A.  Carnagey. 
Counersvillo,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Crawfordsville,  Isaac  M.  Wellington. 
Elkhart.  I>.  W.  Tl.onuiH. 
Evansville.  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayno,  Ju>*tiu  X.  Stiuly. 
Fraukfoft,  JJenjauiin  F.Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Groenca.stle.  IlolxTt  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Behuan. 
Huntington,  Tiobert  1.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  David  IC.  Go.ss. 
Jeffersonvillf,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  nora<e  G.  Woody. 
Lafayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
Laiwrte,  O.  C.  Seelye. 


Lawrencobnrg,  R.  Ellsworth  Call. 
Lebanon,  James  R.Hart. 
Logansiwrt,  Albert  II.  Douglass. 
Madison.  C.  M.  Mc Daniels. 
Marion,  Wei  ford  D.  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  Edward  B<»vle. 
Monnt  Vernon,  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
Muncie,  W.  R.  Snvder. 
New  Albany,  W.  II.  Hershman. 

Peru, . 

Portland,  C.  L.  Hottel. 
Richntond,  Thomas  A.  Mott. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montijomery. 
Shelby  ville,  James  II.  Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terro  Haute,  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparairto,  Charles  Hender.ion  Wood. 
Vincenues.  Albert  E.  Humke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Warsaw,  James  H.  Henry. 
Washiugton,  William  F.  Axtell. 


IOWA. 


Atlantic.  William  Wiloox. 
Boone,  (Jeorijo  I.  Miller. 
Bnrlin;rton,  'Charles  Eldre<l  Shelton. 
Cf'diir  Kaplds,  J.  F.  Merrill. 
C«nt<rA'ille,  F.  E.  Stephens. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Council  Blutls,  Joseph  C.  Hisej". 
Croston,  O.  E.  Fn-i;«h. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moincs:  East  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

West  Side,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 

North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 
Dubuque.  F.  T.  Oidt. 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildos. 


Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Crauxer. 
Keokuk,  O.  W.  Meyer. 
Le  Mars,  E.  N.  Coleman. 
Lvons.  J.  H.  Breesp. 
Marshalltown,  F.  E.  Willard. 
Mas(Mi  City,  A.  R.  Sale. 
Mount  Pleasant,  John  F.  Riggs. 
Muscatine,  F.  M. Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Scott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
Sioux  City,  H.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo^  East  Side.  F.  J.  Sessions. 

West  Side,  George  A.  Ba  torn  an. 


» Principal. 


*  Supervising  priucii)al. 
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KANSAS. 


Argentine.  Cliarlea  K.  P- 
Arkansas  City.  T.  W.Cc 


Sort  or. 

'oinvay. 
Atchison,  J.  11.  Clotfelttr. 
Emporia,  L.  A.  Lowthrr. 
Fort  Si'ott,  U.ivid  Al.  Bowen. 
Hutchinson,  Gcorpo  W.  AViuuns. 
Junction  City,  (k-orgo  W.  K»*uUrick. 
Kansas  C'itv,*  Laikin  L.  L.  Hanks. 
Lawrence,  I'rank  1*.  Smith. 
Xieavenwortli,  Misa  Emma  E.  Dolphin,  acting. 


Xrvrton,  J.  AV.  Cooper. 
OttiiNv  a,  William  M.  Sinclair. 
Parsons.  S.  1).  lYazier. 
Pittsburg,  S.W.  IJlack. 
Salina,  A.LiulIum. 
Topcka.  William  I^f.  Davidaon. 
Wellington,  H.  F.  M.  Uear. 
Wirhita.  Fniuk  K.  Dvcr. 
AVinfleUl,  J.  V»'.  Spimller. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crahbo. 
IJowiiug  f  IrtM'n,  Edward  Taylor. 
Covington,  John  2il orris. 
Dayton,  F.S.  Alley. 
Frankfort,  McHonrv  Hhoad-s. 
Honderson.  Edwanf  S.  Clark. 
n<»pkinsvilh',  Livingntone  McCartney. 
Lexington,  William  Kogcrs  Clay. 


Baton  Kongo,  P.  C.  Gordon. 
New  Orleans,  Warren  Eaaton. 


Louifivillo,  E.  n.  Mark, 
Mayavillo,  no  auperintcndcnt.* 
Newport,  John  Burko. 
Owensboro,  James  McGinnis^. 
Paducah,  George  O.  McBroom. 
l»aris,  E.  W.  Wearer, 
liichmoud.  J.  D.  Clark. 
AVinchfrttcr,  A.  C.  FlcKhman. 


LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport,  John  L.  Hargrove. 


MAINE. 


Auburn,  A.  P.  Wage. 

Augn.sta:  Albion  lialo  Brainard,  principal  Cony 
High  School. 
J.  M.  Wyman,  superintendent  subur- 
ban schools. 
S.   1.  Graves,  superintendent  village 

district. 
Wiistoii    Lewis,    i)rincipal   Williams 
District. 
Bangor.  Miss  Marv  S.  Snow. 
Bath',  William  II.  Winslow. 
Belfast,  F.  S.  Brick. 
Bi<Ub  ford,  lioval  E.  Gould. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  MertieM.  Curtis. 


Brunswick.  Franklin  C.  Pobinson. 
Calais,  S.  E.  WeblnT. 
Eastport.  Charles  Sumner  Holton. 
Ellsworth,  I.  U.  W.  Whartf. 
Fort  Fairfield,  H.  T.  Powers. 
Gardiner,  James  M  Larrabee.' 
Hoalton,  Harry  L.  Putnam. 
Lcwiston,  I.  C.  Phillips, 
Old  Town,  Alf«»n«o  F.  Marsh.^ 
Portland,  Orlando  ^1.  Lord. 
Pocklaiid,  Arthnr  P.  Irving. 
Saco,  John  S.  Locke. 
Sanford,  Frank  H.  Dexter. 
AYatcrville,  W.  L.  Waters. 


MARYLAND. 


Annaprdia,  John  G.  Bannon.* 
Baltimi»re,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.' 


Abington.  W.  H.  Sandrrson. 
Adams,  J.  C.  Grav. 
Amesbury,  E.  O.  t^erkins.* 
Amherst,*Wllliam  D.  Parkinson. 
Andover,  George  E.Johnson. 
Arlingt<»n.  True  W.  White. 

Athol, . 

Attleboro.  J.  O.  Tiffany. 
Barnstable.  F.  W.  Kingman. 
BovjTly,  Adell>ert  Leon  SafVord. 
Placku'tone,  Josiah  B.  Davi.^. 
Boston.  Edwin  1*.  Seaver. 
Bradfonl,  B.  D.  M<'Keen. 
Braintree.  Irving  W.  Home. 
Bridg(!water.  W.  H.  Sanderson. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  KiisHell. 
BnM>kliue,  Samuel  T.  Duttoh. 
Cambridge.  Francis  Cogswell. 
Canton.  James  S.  Perkins. 
Chelsea,  Eben  H.  Davis. 
Chicopee,  Cl.irence  A.  Brodi'ur. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Concord,  William  L.  Eaton. 
Dan  vers,  W,  A.  Baldwin. 
Dcdhani,  P(Nleri<*k  Whittlc<?ev  Hine. 
East  Hampton,  W.  D.  Miller. 
Easton,  Edward  B.  Maglathlin. 
Everett,  Kandall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  IJiver,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitchbuig,  .Joseph  G.  Edgerley. 


Cnmberland.  H.  G.  Weimer.^ 
Frederick.  Ephraim  L.  ]>oblitz.* 
Hageratown,  George  C.  Pearson.* 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Framingliam,  Siimnel  F.  Blodgett. 
Franklin,  Finest  D  Daniels. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucester,  Freeman  I*utney. 
Grafton,  Stanley  H.  Holmes. 
Greenfield.  D.  1*.  Dame. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Hingham,  Elmer  L.  Curtiss. 
Holyoke.  P.  W.  Senrrh. 
Ho)>kinton,  A  Ivan  II.  Lewis. 
Hyde  P.ark.  EllaF.  Boyd.« 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Or.«».imus  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden,  George  E.  Gay. 
Marblehead,  John  B.  (lifTord. 
Marllioro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Medford,  Charles  H.  Morss. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Pobinson. 
Methuen,  George  E.  Chickoring. 
MiddlelM>ro,  Asher  J.  Jacoby. 
Miifonl.C.W.  Haley. 
Millbury,  C  S.  L>'miin. 
Milton.  M.  W.  Kfchardson. 
Natick.  Frank  Edson  Parlin. 
Kew  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Kewburyport,  William  P.  Lunt. 
Newton,  (ieorge  I.  Aldrich. 
North  Adams,  Isaac  Freeman  Hall. 
Northampton,  Alvin  F.  Pease. 


'  G.  AV.  Blatterman  signs  reports. 
*  Su^xirvisor. 


•County  school  examiner. 
^Secrutary  of  the  school  committeo. 
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North  Attlol>oro,AVillianj  C.llobbs. 
I*  orth Uridine,  S.  A.  Mdclier. 
Orang(>,  Lizzie  A.  MnsoiK 
PalnuT.  W.  il.  Small. 
Peabwlv.  John  11.  Giffonl. 
PitlHlielld,  Ihigciio  Iioutnn. 
riynumth,  Francij*  J.  Heavens. 
I*rovinrctown,  Clnreuco  W.  Fearing. 
Qninrv,  JI.AV.  Lull. 
Kcndih^.  Cliarlt's  K.  Iliisae}-. 
Ilevon*.  Milton  K.rnliicy. 
JRocliport,  Mnry  L.  L)n<-ulu. 
Salom.  John  V/.  Ttrkin-s. 
Saiifius.  <\  K.  Stevens. 
S«>njei'\  illf,  (lordon  A.  South  worth. 
Southhrid;:e.  John  T.  Clarke. 
South  Iladh-v,  Edward  II.  McLachlin. 
Speuccr,  Wyuiau  C.  Fiokett. 


Sprinjifu'ld,  Thomas  l\l.  Balliet. 
Stonehum.  C.  E.  Stevens. 
Taunton.  C  F.  iiovden. 
"IVaketield,  Charles  K.  Ilusse}-. 
lA'altliam.  Jlenry  Whilteniore. 
IVare,  Frank  E.  Spauldin;^. 
IVarren,  Albert  KobinHon. 
1N'aterto\> n.  (Jeoi-fre  li.  J>w«*lliy. 
"4Veb8ter.  J.  I.  JJnek. 
TV'ellesley,  Marshall  Livingston  P«'rrin. 
"lVe«tbor*o,  II.  C.  Wahlron. 
"Westlit  Id.  Georpo  H.  Danforth. 
TTe.st  SprinfrfieM.  Tlys.seH  (r.  "\Vln-eli?r. 
IV'eyniouth,  I.  M.  Nofeross. 
"W'inchendou.  David  15.  Locke. 
"Wuburn,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worceater,  Chireuce  F.  Carndl. 


MICniGAX. 


Adrian,  A.  E.  Curtis. 
Albion,  Warren  C.  Hull. 
Alpena,  Georjro  A.  Hunt. 
Ann  Arbor,  Waltt-rS.  Perry. 
Au  Sable,  C.  M.  Jansky. 
Uattb*  Creek.  AV.  G.  Cobum. 
Bay  Cil  v.  John  A.  Stewart. 
IJenton  Harbor,  Eujiene  A.  "Wilson. 
Big  l{aj>idH,  Janie.s  11.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  J.  H.  Kave. 
Charlotte,  O.L.Miller. 
Chcbov;:an,  William  C.  Thompson. 
CoUl water,  ICgbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Ivobiuson. 
E"<ennaba,  Georgo  P.  Fleisher. 
Flint,  F.  n.  Hathaway. 

Grand  JIaven, Crawford. 

Grand  Papids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 
Hillsdale,  W.  L.  Shuart. 
Holland.  CM. McLean. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Boniis. 
Iron  ifountain,  T.  TV.  Paton. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wrijrht. 
Ishijeming,  llichard  Hardy. 


Anokn,  Zena.<»  N.  Vaughn. 
Austin,  W.  F.  F.  Selleek. 
Brainerd.  Miles  H.  Carleton. 
Dululh,  ItobertE.  I>cntVld. 
Faribault,  George  A.  Franklin. 
Fergus  Falls,  Caswell  A.Ballard. 
Jklankato,  George  F.  Ivonaaton. 
Minneapolis,  C.M.Jordan. 
New  Llm,  E.  T.  Critchett. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrow. 
Greenville,  E.  E.  Ba,s8. » 
Jackson,  J.  C.  Hardy. 


Bonne  Tcrre,  J.  H.  Malngcn. 
Boonville,  D.  T.  Gentrj-. 
Brook  field,  L.  A.  Wirick. 
Capo  (lirardeaii.  T.  E.  Joyce. 
Carrollton,  L.  W.  Radcr. 
Carthage,  W.  J.  Stovenn. 
Chillicothe,  W.  F.  Jaciaon. 
Clinton,  Charles  B.  KeynoMa. 
Columbia,  K.  H.  Emliefson. 
I>e  Soto,  Charles  M.  GilL 
Fulton.  John  P.  Gass. 
Hannibal.  11.  B.  P.  Simonson. 
Independence,  J.  N.  Patrick. 
Jefferson  Citj-,  J.  M.  White. 
Joplin,  W.  B.  Brown. 
Kans.is  Cit\'.  James  M.  Greenwood. 
KirkMville,  W.  R.  Holliday- 


Jackscm :  District  Xo.  1,  L.  S.  Xorton. 

District  Xo.  17,  ^lartin  L.  Palmer 
Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  S.  B.  Laird. 
Lndinglou,  H.  T.  Blodgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Maniuette.  Anna  M.  Chandler. 
Menominee.  ().  I.  WoodU-y. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tressler. 
Mount  Clemens.  S.  C.  Price. 
Muskegon,  David  Markenzie. 
!Negaun<>e.  F.  Davton  Davis. 
NUes.  J.  I).  Schiller. 
Owo.Hso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontine.  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron,  .Tames  B.  Deazell. 
Saginaw:  EasiSid»»,  A.S.Whitney. 

West  Side.  Edwin  C.  Thomi»son 
St,  Joseph,  (jeorge  W.  Loomis. 
SaultSte.  Marie,  E.  E.  Ferguson. 
Traverse  Citv,  Chnrbs  T.  tJrawn. 
AVest  Bav  Citv,  X.  A.  Ilicharda. 
Wyanilotto,  A.  W.  Das«.f. 
Ypsilanti,  Austin  George. 


MIXXESOTA. 


Owatonna,  L.  H.  Forrl. 
lied  Wing,  F.  V.  Hubbard. 
Rochester,  F.  D.  Bud  long. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
St.  l*eter.  Edgar  G«'orgf , 
Stillwater.  Frank  A.  Weld. 
Winona,  J  A.  Tormly. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


^Meridian,  J.  G.  Deupree. 
X'atchfz,  J.  W.  Henuerson. 
Vicksburg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 


MISSOUKI. 


Lexinjgton,  H.  D.  Demand. 
Louisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 

Marshall. . 

Maryville,  B.  F.  I>uncan. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moberly,  J.  A.  Whiteford. 
lfeva<la,  W.  J.  Hawkins. 
Rich  Hill.  John  I*.  Thurman. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Jo8e])h.  Eilward  B.  Xeel}*. 
St.  Louis,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 
Scdalia.  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  donathnn  F^airbanks. 
Trenton.  IL  E.  Du  Bols. 
Warrensburg,  F.  E.  ITolidav. 
Webb  City,  A.  G.  Yonng. 


1  Saperinteudent  of  white  schools. 
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Bntte,  F.  L.  Kern. 

Groat  Falls,  B.  T.  Ilatliaway. 

Boatrir<>,  O.  H.  Rraincrd. 
Freniout,  Daniel  Miller. 
Graud  Island,  Koberi  J.Bair. 
HaiitinfCH,  Edwin  -V.  Urown. 
Kearney,  Jeaac  T.  Morey. 


MONTANA. 

H«'lena,  Janie*)  £.  Klock. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln,  J.  F.  Savior. 
Nebra«ka Cit v.  W. H. Skinntr. 
Onialin,  Carroll  (r.  Ptsirflo. 
Plattsmouth,  John  (r.  .MoHnph. 
South  Omaha.  A.  A.  Miiuro. 

NEVADA. 

Virginia  City,  V.  I\  Langan. 

NEW  HAMrSlIlRK, 


Concord,  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
Dover.  Channiup  Folstiiu. 
KotMic,  Thaddeua  William  Uairia. 
Laconia,  William  N.  Cragin. 


Atlantic  City,  W.  M.  Tolland. 
Bayonno,  Charlt»8  M.  Davis. 
Bordentown,  William  M:icfarland.> 
Brl(lg«"ton,  John  S.  Tunicr. 
Burlington,  Wilbur  WattH.» 
Camden,  Martin  V.  Bi-rgen. 
EliKubeth,  William  J.  Shearer. 
Gloucester,  John  C.  Stinaou. 
Hackensack,  John  T«rhiine.* 
Harrison,  John  DwA-or.* 
Hohoken,  David  E.  tine. 
Jersey  Citv,  Henry  Snyilfr. 
Lamliertville,  Lambert  JI.  Sargeant 
Long  Branch,  Christopher  (Jregory. 
MlUvillo,  E.  C.  Stokes. 
Morrlstowu,  W.  L.  R.  Haven. 
New  Bruna^vdck,  George  G.  Ryan. 


Albuquerque,  Charles  E.  Hodgin. 


MancheHter,  William  E.  Buck. 
Nashua,  J  anicH  H.  Faasett. 
PortHmouth.  James  C  Simpson. 
Rochester,  Henry  Kimball. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark,  Charles  R.  Gillwrt. 

Orange,  rTHh-r  W.  Cutts. 

Passaic,  IL  il.  Hutton. 

Paterson.  J.  A.  U'-inhnrt. 

Perth  Ambov.  S.  E.  ShuU. 

Phillipsbur;/,  H.  TJu.ld  HowelL 

Plaintlcld,  Henry  M.Maxson. 

Bahway,  IIonry'B.  Rollinsou. 

Red  Bank,  Kirhard  CoAe. 

Salem,  Tliomaa  G.  Dunn. 

South  Aml>oy,  li.  M.  l'itrh.» 

Trenton,  Leslie  C.  Piorson.  sui>erint<>ndent. 

B.  C.  Gregorv.  suj>ervising  prinoipaL 
Town  c)f  T'nion.  Otto  Ortel.^ 
Vinoland,  H.  J.  Wight  man. 
WtHMlbury,  William  Milligan. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

San  til  Fe,  Tilmon  Jenkins. 

NEW  YORK. 


Albany,  Charles  W.  Colo. 
Albioii,  Freeman  A.  Grt*«n«. 
Amsterdam,  Charles  .S.  DaA'ia, 
Auburn,  J(eu.iamin  B.  S;iow. 
Batavia,  John  KouiuhIj-. 
Biughamton,  Rufus  H.  Halsey. 
Brookljni,  William  II.  Maxwell. 
BulTalo,  Henry  P.  Emerson.  • 

Canandaifi;ua,'J.  Carlton  Norris. 
Catskill,  Edward  L.  Stevens. 
Cohoea,  George  E.  Dixon. 
College  Point,  Henry  Delamain. 
Corning,  Lei»rli  R.  Hunt. 
Cortland.  F.  E.  Smith. 
Dansville,  W.  G.  Carmer.' 
Dunkirk,  John  W.  Balxtook. 
Edgewater :  District  No.  2  (Middletownand  South- 
fieM  towns),  A.  HallBunlick  (post- 
otlice,  Stapleton). 

District  No.  1.  J.  W.  Barris   (post- 
olFice,  Tompkins  ville). 

District   No.-..  S.  J.   Pardee  (post- 
otllce,  Ro.sebank). 
Elmfra,  Ellas  J.  Beardsley. 
Fishkill  on  the  Huds(Ui.  \Vat«on  S.  Allen.  > 
Flushing,  John  J.  Chickerlng. 
Fulton,  Jl.G.Clapp. 
Geneva,  William  II.  True.sdale. 
Glens  Falls,  Shenuan  Williams. 
GloversvilleLjTami^s  A.  Est<.ie. 
Green  bush,  H.  R.  Jdlley. 
Green  Island.  James  ileatley. 
Haverstraw,  L.  O.  Markham.  > 
Hempstead.  Wjilhue  S.  Newton. 
Hooslek  Falls,  H.  H.Snell. 
nornellsville,  William  It.  Prentice. 


Hudson,  F.  J.  Sageudorph. 

Hion,  Judsou  L  Wood. 

IthiMia,  H.  W.  Foster. 

Jamaica,  William  J.  Ballard. 

JamestOM'u,  RovillKs  R.  Rogers. 

Johnstown.  William  S.  Snvder. 

Kingston:  "Kingston  school  distnct,'*   Charle« 
M.  Kvon. 
District  No,  1,  P.  H.  Culleo.  • 
District  No.  2.  William  E.  Buntcu.  • 
Di»tri<'t  No.  3,  Henry  Powers. ' 
District  No.  4.  J.  M.'McCounell. ' 

Lansingburg.  George  V.  Sawyer. 

Little  Fulls,  Thomus  A.(::iswoll. 

Lockport,  Emmet  Belknap. 

Long  Island  ('it y,  John  E.  Shull. 

Lyons,  W,  H.Ivinne\. 

I^alono,  Sarah  L.  Perry. 

Matteai\'an.  Gurdou  R!  Miller. 

Medina,  Henry  Pease. 

Middletown,  .fames  F.  Tut  hill. 

Mount  Vernon.  Charles  E.  Nichols. 

Newark,  John  W.  liobinson. 

New  IJriirhion,  Julia K.  West.* 

New  Ivochclle,  Isaac  E.  Young. 

New  York,  John  Jsuspor. 

Newburg,  R.  V.  K.  Mont  fort. 

Niagara  Falls,  Nathaniel  L.  Bcnham. 

North  Tonawanda,  Clinton  S.  Marsh. 

Norwich.  EllM^rt  W.  Grit«th. 

Nyack.  Tra  H.  Lawton. 

Oedensburg,  Barney  Whitney. 

Glean.  Fox  Hidden.' 

Oneida:  District  No.  25,  Frank  W.  Jennings. 
District  No.  26.  H.  H.  Douglas.  ' 

OnconU,  William  C.  Franklin. 


» Principal. 

•(bounty  superintendent. 

'  Suporvising  pTinoipaL 


•PoHt-ofldce.  Weehawken. 
*  School  commissioner. 
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Os-vrego,  Georp«  E.  Bnlli8. 
Owego,  Edwin  r.  Reronlou. 

Peekakill :  ] )ruTn hill Distrittt (District No.  7),  John 
Millar. 
Oaksidu  District  (District  No.  8),  A.  D. 
Dunbar. 
Ponn  Yan,  George  Howard  Hoxie. 
Plattshurp,  Jain<»M  G.  Kiggn. 
Port  CheHt^r,  John  C.  RorkwcU. 
Port  J«Tvis,  John  M.  Dolnh. 
Port  Kiohmoud,  Orry  IT.  Hoag. 
Poiighktt'paU*,  Edward  Burgess. 
Koiii  •HttT.  Milton  \oyes. 
Rome,  William  D.  Manro. 
Saratoga  SpriugH,  Thomas  R.  Kueil. 
Saugerties,  Fr^  !N.  Moulton. 


Sohonoct-ady,  Samuel  B.  Howe. 
Seneca  Falls,  F.  S.  l*orter. 
Sing  Sing,  J.  Irving  Gorton. 
Syra<'u«e,  A.  li.  Blodgett. 
Tonawiuida.  f .  J.  Diamond. 
Trov,  John  H.  WilletP. 
XJtioa.  GeorgoGriflith. 
AVutiTford,  Alexaudtr  Falconer. 
Waterloo,  Thomas  C.  Wilbcr. » 
Watortowu,  William  G.  Williams. 
Water vliet,  James  K.  Gatchell. 
Wavorlv,  P.  M.  Hull. 
White  iMuins,  Ralph  A.  Stewart, 
Whitehall,  W.  W.  Howe. 
Woodhaven,  Cvrus  E.  Smith. 
Yonkers,  Charles  £.  Gorton. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


A8he\'ille,  J.  D.  Egglewton,  jr. 
Charlotte,  Alexander  Graham. 
Concord,  J.  F.  Shinn. 
Durham,  Clinton  W.  Toms. 
Fa\  et  teville,  B.  C.  Mclver. 
Gold.HlM>ro,  J.  I.  Foust. 
UcndcrHou.  J.  B.  White.» 


Fargo,  Darius  Steward. 


Newbt-rn,  John  S.  I-.ong. 
RahMgh,  Logan  D.  Howell. 
Salinbury,  li.  (I.  Ivizer. 
Washington,  J.  Edwin  Bowman. 
Wilmington,  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
Winsteu,  John  Jay  Blair. 


KOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Grand  Forks,  J .  Nelson  KeUey. 


OHIO. 


Akron,  Eliaa  Fraunfelter. 
Alliance,  John  E.  Morris. 
Ashland.  Sebastian  Thomas. 
AwhtHbiila,  J.  S.  Lowe. 
Avondale,  A.  1>.  Johnson. 
BcUaif.',  Henry  G.  Williams. 
Bcllcfontaine.  Henrv  Whitworth. 
Brooklyn,  CharlCH  ^.  Knight. 
Bucvrus,  J.  J.  Bliss. 
CamDrldce,  H.  B.  Williams. 
Canton,  L.  W.  Day. 
Chillicothe.  John' A.  Long. 
Cincinnati.  William  H.  Morgan. 
Circlevillu,  M.  H.  Lewis. 
Cleveland,  Lewis  H.  Jones. 
Columbus,  J.  A.  Shawan. 
Coshocton.  J.  F.  Fenton. 
Dayton,  W.J.  White. 
Dotiaiice,  J.J.  Bum*. 
Delaware,  George  A.  (Hiambers. 
Delphos.  E.  W.  Hastings. 
Ea«t  Livurimol.  S.  D.  Sanor. 
Elyria,  Henrv  M.  Parker. 
Fi'ndlav,  J.  ^'^.  Zellar. 
Fo»torla.  II.  L.  P'rank. 
Fremont,  W.  W.  Ro.«^h. 
Gallon,  I.  C.  Gninther. 
Gallipolifl,  R,  V».  Ewing. 
Greenville,  C.  L.  Brumbaugh. 
Ilnmilton,  S.  T<.  Rose. 
Hill.**')oro,  II.  C.  Minnich- 
Ironton.  M.  C.  Smith. 
Jackson,  J.  E.  Kinnison. 
Kent.  A.  B.  Stutzman. 
Kenton.  E.  P.  Dean. 
Lancasior,  IHiJah  Burgess. 
Lima,  Charles  ('.Miller. 
Lorain.  F.  D.  Ward. 


Mansfield,  James  W.  Knott. 
Marietta.  W.  W.  Boyd. 
\Iarion,  Arthur  Powell, 
tfartins  Ferrv,  W.  H.  Stewart. 
Mas.sillon,  Edmund  A.  Jones. 
Middletown,  J.  H.  Rowland. 
Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  I).  Bonebrake. 
Nelsonville,  Fletcher  S.  Coultrap. 
New  I'hiladelphiii,  (J.  C.  Mauror. 
Newark.  J.  C.  Ilartzler. 
Niles,  Frank  J.  Roller. 
Nor  walk,  A.  D.  Beechy. 
Oberlin.  (George  W.  Waite. 
I'aiiHviVille.  George  W.  Ready. 
Piqua,  C.  W.  Bennett. 
Pomeroy,  T.  C.  Flanegin. 
Port^iinouth,  Thomas  Vickers. 
Salem.  M.  E.  Hard. 
Siindiiskv,  K.J.  Shiver. 
Sidney,  E.  S.C«»x. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boircoss. 
SteulK'nville,  Henrv  Nev  Mertz. 
Tiflin,J.  H.  Snyderl 
Toledo,  HarN  ov  W.  iNmipton. 
Trov,  C.  L.  Vail  CK  ve. 
nifichsville   R.  B.  Smith. 
TJrbana,  William  McK.  Vance. 
Vanwert,  W.  T.  Hiinhman. 
Wapakoneta,  C.  W.  Williamson. 
Warren,  R.  S.  Thoma«. 
Washington  Court- Hon-^e,  N.  H.  dianey. 
"Wellston.  E.  W.  Patterson. 
WcllsvUle,  James  L.  MacDonald. 
Wooater.  Charles  Haupert. 
Xenia.  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Youngsto^-vn,  F.  Trcndley. 
Zauesvillc,  W.  D.  Lash. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma,  John  A.  McClain. 


Astoria,  R.  N.  Wright. 
Portland,  I.  W.  Pratt. 


1  Pn  joipal. 


OREGON. 

Salem,  George  A.  Peebles. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Alle;:hcnv,  John  Morrow. 
Alhmown.  F.  1>.  IJaub. 
Altoona,  1).  S.  K<*itli. 
Arclihald.  11.  N.Davis.' 
Ashland.  Willin):i  C.  Estler. 
JVavtr  Fall.s.  J.  T.  McKiuley. 
Bj-lbfontc.  David  '.).  Eitors. 
JJethh'hrm.  GeorKo  \V.  Twitmyer. 
IJlooin.slmrg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 
13ra«liU»ck,  .Tt>lm  S.  Keeler. 
lJra(ir«ira.K.E.  Miller. 
IJristol.  Matilda  Swift  Booz. 

IJnth-r. 

Carbondale,  John  J.  Forbes. 
Cnrli:*l«'.  Samuel  IJ.  Sb'»;irer.  ^ 

Chaml)er.>»bur::.  Frank  E.  Fickinger.  } 
CheKt«r. Charle.-*  F.  Foster. 
Colinnbia,  S.  H.  Iloflman. 
ConnellHville,  "NV.  O.  Gans.* 
ConHhoha<-ken.  J.  Horace  Landis. 
Corry.  A.  D.  Cole;;rovc. 
Danville.  Janii-j*  (,'.  Uouaer. 
Dubois,  W.  L.  (Jreone. 
Dunuioro.  Norton  T.  ITonser. 
£a!«t«n.  William  \\\  CottiDgham. 
Eric,  H.  C.  Missinier. 
Etna,  J.  Q.  A.  Irvine. 
Franklin,  N.  1*.  Kinalcy. 
Greenslmrg,  Frank  11.  Shaw. 
Greenville,  T.  S.  Lowdcn. 
Ilanover.  George  li.  I'rowell. 
Harriaburg.  Lemuel  (>.  FooBe. 
Ilazleton,  David  A.  Jlarman. 
Honie.ste:id.  ilolin  C.  Kendall. 
Uuntingdon,  Kimlter  Cleaver. 
Johnstown,  J.  M.  Berkey. 
LanrastiT.  11.  K.  Huelirle. 
Lansfonl,  I.  K.  "Witmer. 
Lebanon,  Cyru.s  lloger. 
T^rk  Huveii.  John  A.  Robh. 
MoKeesiwrt.  II.  F.  Brooks. 
Mahanoy  Cilv,  AVilliam  N.  Ehrhart. 
Manch  riuiiik.  James  J.  Itevan. 
Meadville,  llfnr\'  V.  Hotchkisa. 
Mid<llctown,  H.  ti.  Weber. 


Bristol,  John  P.  Bevnolds. 
Burrillville.  Allen  1*.  Keith. 
Central  Falls,  Frank  O.  Draper. 
Crannton,  Valentino  Alray. 
Cumberland.  A.  L.  Barbour. 
East  Providence,  W.  W.  Ellis. 


Milton.  Lewis  A.Beardsley. 
Miuenivilb',  11.  H.  Spavd.' 
Monongahola  City.  E.^V.Dalbey.' 
Mount  Camiel,  Samael  II.  l>ean* 
Nantieoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 
New  Brighton,  Jo.scph  Burdette  Kichey. 

Newcastle, . 

Norristown,  Joseph  K.  Get  walls. 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Biibcoik. 

Olynbant.  M.  W.  Cumniing. 

Pliiiadelphin,  E<lward  Brooks. 

Phwnixville,  llarrj'  F.  Leisti-r. 

Pittsburg.  (.Jeorge *J .  Lncker. 

Pittston.  Bobert  Shiel.* 

Plymouth  (>M»rougl!).  Irving  A.  Ileikeai.* 

Pott.-*town,  William  W.  Kupert 

Pottsville.  li.  F.  Patterson. 

Heading.  El^euczer  Maci:ey. 

Kenovo, . 

St.  Clair,  Thomas  Cr.  Jones. 
Scranton.  George  nov.rll. 
Shamokiu,  William  F.  Uann-I. 
Sharon.  J.  W.  Canoo. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  B.  McRol>erts. 
Shenandoah.  C.  D.  Bogart. 
South  B<!lhlehem.  Owen  K.  Wilt. 
Sonth  (Jliester,  J. C.  Hoike  ulierry.* 
South  Easton,  A.  J.  La  Barre.-* 
Steelton,  L.  E.  MeGinnis. 
Sonbnry,  C.  I).  Oberdorf. 
Tamaqua,  Ivol>crt  F.  Ditchbum. 
Tarcntum,  B.  S.  Hunnell. 
Titusvillo,  liobert  D.  Cr.iwfonl. 
Towanda,  Minor  Terry.' 
Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kantfman. 
TJiiiontown,  Let*  Smith. 
TVan-en,  W.  L.  MaeGoAvnn. 
"VVashin":ton,  A.  (J.  Braden. 
T\'aynesiM>ro,  li.  T.  Adams.' 
"West  Chester,  Addison  J<»nes. 
"Wilkesbarre.  James  M.  Coughlin. 
"Wilkinsburg.  J.  D.  Anderson.* 
"Williamsport,  Charles  Lt^se. 
York,  Atrciis  Wanner. 


KHODE  ISLAND. 


Johnston,  Frederick  B.  Colo.* 
Ncwjwrt,  Benjamin  P.aker. 
Pawtui-ket,  Oilman  C  Fisher. 
Providence,  Horace  S.  Tarbell. 
Woslorly.W.K.  Whittle. 
AVoousocket,  F.  E.  McFce. 


Chnrb'ston.  ITonry  P.  Archer. 
Columbia.  E.  S.  Drcher. 
Greenville,  E.  L.  llughes. 


Sioux  Falls,  Frank  C.  McClelland. 


Ch.iltanooga.  A.T.Barrett. 
Clarksville,  J.  W.  Graham. 
Columbia,  W.  E.  Bostick. 
Jackson,  Thomas  II.  Palno. 


SOUTH  CAPwOLlNA. 

Spartanburj:.  Frank  Evans. 
Sumter,  S.  11.  Edin.iuds. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Yankton.  Edmund  J  .  Vert. 

TENNESSEE. 


Johnson  City.  B.  11.  Freelaud. 
Knoxville,  Albert  llutli. 
Memphis,  George  W.  (iordon. 
Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TEXAS. 


Austin,  T.G.  Harris. 

Brenham,  Edward  W.  Tarrant. 

Brownsville,  J.  F.  Cummings. 

Corj>u8  Cbristi,  Charles  W.  Crosaley. 

Corsicana,  J.  T.  Hand. 

Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 

Denison,  William  Gay. 

El  Pas(..  G.  p.  Putnam. 

Fort  Worth,  E.  E.  Bramlette. 

Gainesville.  E.  F.  Comegvs. 

Galveston,  John  W.  Hoi)kins. 


Greenville.  J.  H.  Van  Amburgb. 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshall,  M.  H.  Wheat. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 
ParKs,  J.  G.  Wootcn.  ' 
Sau  Antonio,  J.  E.  Smith. 
Shorman.  W.  Leonard  Lcmmon. 
Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 
Tvler.  W^  T.  Potter. 
AV^aco,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


» Principal.  .       >  Snperrising  principal. 

*  Post-oflice,  Easton. 


a  PoHi-oHice,  Thnrlow. 
*  Post-oSice,  Olneyrillo. 
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UTAH. 


Logan,  John  T.  Cainc,  jr. 
Ogacit,  William  AUiBon. 


Provo,  "William  S.  RairlingR. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 


VERMONT. 


Barre,  O.  D.  ^rathexrson. 
IJrattleboro,  Miss  M.  Bello  Smith. 
Bnrlinjxton,  Uenry  O.  Whooler. 
Moutpelier,  J.  JI.  Lucia. 


AlosfllnlHa,  Koseiniiko  Kemper. 
Charlotteavillo,  F.  A.Massie. 
Dauville,  Abuer  Anderwm. 
Fredoricksbnrg,  Benjamin  P.  Willis. 
Lvnchbarg,  E.  C.  GImhb. 
Ifauchester,  A.  H.  Fitagorald.* 
Novi>ort  l«'ew8,  Thomas  Tomple  Povell. 


Rutland,  Alfred  Turner. 

St.  Albans,  Francis  A.  Bagnall. 

St.  Johiisbury,  William  P.  Kelly. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk,  Ricliard  A.  Bobie. 
Petenibarg,  D.  M.  Brown. 
Portsmoutb,  John  C.  Ashton. 
Richmond,  J.  H.  Whitty. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rust. 
Stannton,  Jolin  U.  Bader. 
Wiachoster,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 


WASHINGTON 


Fairharen,  W.  J.  Hngbca. 
New  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattison. 
Olj'mpia,  T.  B.  Hawes. 
Port  Townaend,  C.  P.  Aubcrt.* 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Sjpokaue,  D.  liemis.s. 
Tacomo,  R.  S.  Bingham. 
WaUa  Walla,  R.  (J.  Kerr. 


Charlesto-WB,  Wright  Denny. 
HuntiuKton,  W.  I).  Sterling. 
Murtinsburg,  A.  B.  Carman. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Parkorsbur^,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Antigo,  Jolrn  E.  Martin. 
Appleton,  Carrie  £.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  B.  B.  Jackson. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  Ne  Collins. 
Beaver  Dam,  J.  E.  McClure. 
Btiloit,  C.  W.  Mcrrimaa. 
Berlin,  N.  M.  Dodson. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Robert  L.  Barton.  \ 
I)ei>ere:  East  Side,  Violet  M.  Alden. 
West  Side,  J.  D.  Conley.i  / 
Eau  Claire,  Otis  C.  Gross. 
Fond  (In  Lac,  L.  A.  Williams. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McMahon. 
.Tanesvilie,  D.  D.  Ma3rne. 
Kaukaiiua,  Hampton  Corlett. 
Kenosha,  Gerald  R. McDowell. 
La  Croaeo,  Albert  H»r<ly, 
Madi»on,  k.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  Evans. 


Marinette,  J.  T.  Edwards. 
Menasha,  Joseph  L.  Fieweger. 
Menominee,  Juds<m  K.  Hoyt. 
Merrill,  Francis  £.  Mathews. 
Milwaukee,  H.  O.  R.  Siefert. 
Monroe,  A.  F.  Rote. 
Neenah.  £.  A.  Williams. 
Oconto,  R,  L.  Coolev. 
Osbkosh,  Buel  T.  I>avi6. 
Portage,  A.  C.  Kellogg. 
Racine,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
Sheboygan,  George  Heller. 
Stevens  Point,  Henry  A.  Simonds. 
Superior,  William  U\  EIhod. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Vieliahu. 
Waukesha,  A.  J.  Smith. 
Wausau,  Karl  Mat  hie. 
West  Green  Bay.  A.  W.  Burton. 
Whitewater,  A.  A.  Upham. 


Chcvennc,  James  O.  Churchill. 


WYOMING. 

Laramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


1  Principal. 
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III. — CoLLEOK  Presidents. 
I. — Colleges  for  maU«  and  oxtednvational  colleges  of  liberal  arU, 


Namo  of  prcaident. 


I'uiv4»r8ity  or  college. 


Addroas. 


E.  L.  Blalock.  A.  M 

Benodii't  Mfnges,  O.  S.  B 

A.l).  Smith,  A.  M 

John  O.  Keener,  D.D 

LeonidaaJonen  and  A.F.  Trimble 

Hcnrv  J.  "Willini^hnm,  A.  B 

C.  S.l)inkin« 

James  Lonerijaii^.  J 

B.  C.Jones.  LL.JD 

Howard  Billman 

G.<\  Jonen,  A.M 

John  W. Conger,  A.M 

John  I.  Cleland,  A.  M 

Jame;)  A.  Laaghlin 

A.C.Millar.  A.M 

J.  L.  Buchanan,  LL.  D 

John  W.  Wilkinson 

Thomas  Mason,  A.M., D.  D 

M.  Sholbv  Kennard,  A.  M 

Martin  itellogg,  A.M., LL. D 

C.Cr.  Baldwin 

"W.  F.  llt'agor 

F.  F.  Jewel 

Jaraea  W.  Parkhill.  A.M 

A.  J .  Meyer,  C.  M 

T.  G.  Brownson 

Brother  Bettoliu  

C.  U.  Keves,  A.  B 

Edward  Allen,  S.J 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J 

J.  S.  Austin,  A.M 

D.S.Jordan.  Ph.  D.,LL.D 

Goo.  \V.  W hite,  A.  M 

A.L.Cowcll,  A.M 

James  11.  P.aker,  LL.  I) 

Wm.  F   Siociim,  jr.,  LL.  I) 

John  Me  Lean 

J.  M.  Marra,  S.  J 

Wra.  F.  McDo  A-ell,  Ph.  D.,S.T.D. 
Geo.  W,  Smith,  1>.  I)..  LL.  D 

B.  P.  R.'i  vinond.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Timothv  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

0<M).  A  "1 1 ;irt<T,  A .  M..  Ph.  D 

Thomas  .T.Conatv,  D.  D 

B.  L.  Whitman,  f).  1) 

J.  Ilavcn.s  Kichards,  S.  J 

J.  E.  Rankin.  D.  T)..  LL.  D 

E.  M.  (lallaudet.  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D. . . 

C.OilleHpie,  S.J 

John  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  D 

J.T.  Nolen.A.B.,  B.I) 

Charles  II.  More.  Ph.  D 

A.F. Lewis.  A.  M 

Geo.M.  Ward,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

"Wm.  E.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Horace  Bumstead,  1>.  D 

James  M.  Ilenderson 

James  M.  Ste])hen80U 

I.  W.  Wa.ldoll,  1).  D 

P.  D.  P«»ll()ek.  A .  M.,  cliairman . . . 
W.  A.  (.-amlhT,  D.  1) 

D.  C.  John.  D.  D 

F.G.  Webb,  A.M 

•\V.F.  Kobins<»n 

Franklin  B.  Ganlt,M.S 

J.  G.  Kvans,  B.  D.,  LL.  D 

Win.  n.  Wilder,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

M.  J.  MnrHlh'.  C.  S.  V 

W.  H.  Crowell.  A.  M.,  chairman  . . 
J.  M.  Kiithrautl" 


Andnw  S.  Draper,  LL.  D. 
J.F.  X.Ho^fJVr.  S.J 


"Wm.  R.  Hari.er,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D 

W.  E.  Lufreubecl 

Daniel  I  Hon 

J.  H.  Hardin,  LL.  1) 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

V^V  J'**'^^'*^ 

J.E.  Bittiucvr 


Blonnt  Odlego 

St.  Bernard  (.College 

Howard  C«dlego 

Southern  University 

Lafayette;  College 

Lineville  College 

Alabama  Baptist  Colored  University . 

Spring  Hill  C-olle^e 

I  niversity  of  Alai>ama 

University  of  Arizona ■ 

Arkadelpliia  Methodist  Collogo ■ 

Ouachita  Baptist  College j 

Arka n sas  Ccdlege ; 

Arkansas  Cumberland  Odlege 

Hendrix  College ' 

Arkansas  Industrial  University : 

Little  Rock  University | 

Philander  Smith  College | 

Mountain  Home  I^aptist  College , 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College ' 

Pierce  Christian  College 

University  of  the  Pacific , 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  CoUego 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polj'technic  Institute 

St.  Ignatius  College 

San  tar  Clara  Colb^ge 

Pacific  Met  hodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University... 

University  of  Southern  California 

San  Joaqiiin  Valley  College 

Uni viT.srty  of  Colorado 

Col<»rado  College 

Presbyterian  College  of  the  Southwest 

ColU'gc  «»f  the  Sacred  Heart 

Uni  versity  of  Denver 

Trinity  College 

WealeVan  University 

Yale  t'niverHity 

Delaware  College 

Catholic  University  of  America 

Columbian  University- 

Georgetr<»wn  University 

Howanl  University 

Gallaudot  C<dleg© 

Gtrnznga  College 

John  B.  Stetson  University i 

Florida  Conference  Collego ' 

St.  Leo  Military  College 

Seminary  West  of  tho'  Suwaneo  River. 

Rollins  Collego 

University  of  Georgia ; 

A tlanta  IJni versity ', 

Morris  Brown  College 

Bowdon  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College... | 

Mcrcor  Un i %ersity 

Emory  College ; 

Clark'Uni  versity 

Xannie  Lou  Wart  hen  College ' 

Voung  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho , 

Hc<lding  College ' 

Ill)n(»is  AVesleyan  University 

St.  Viateur's  College , 

Blackburn  Univt«rsity ! 

(Carthago  College *. 

T'lii versity  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 
Univt^rsity  of  Chics 
Austin  Collego 
Kvan<;elical  Proseminary 

Eureka  College 

North westetn  University 

Ewing  ('ollege .". 

Northern  Illmois  Coll<:ge 


ticago. 


Blountsville.  Ala. 
Cullman.  Ala. 
£a.st  Lake,  .\Ia. 
Gr»-ensboro,  Ala. 
Lafayt-tte.  Ala. 
Lineville.  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
University.  Ala. 
Tucson,  A'riz. 
Arkadclphia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Bates  vi  lie.  Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 
Conway.  Ark. 
Fayettevillo,  Ark. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Do. 
Mountain  Home,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Clarcmont,  Cal. 
College  City,  CaL 
College  Park,  CaL 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Do. 
Oakland,  CaL 

Do. 
Pasadena,  CaL 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Stanford  University,  CaL 
T^niversity,  Cal. 
Wo(»dbridge,  C^. 
Boulder,  C^lo. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Del  Norte.  Colo. 
Denver.  Colo. 
University  Park,  Colo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Coun. 
Newark,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Deland,  Fla. 
Leesburg.  Fla. 
St.  Leo.  Fla. 
TRlluhassec,  Fla. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Athens,  G:u 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

l>o. 
Bowdon.  Ga. 
Dahlouega,  Ga. 
Macon.  Ga. 
Oxford.  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wrightsville,  Ga. 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Abingdon.  111. 
IUoomiugt4»u,  IlL 
Bourbonnais.  IlL 
Carliuville.  IlL 
Carthage,  IlL 
Champaign,  111. 
Chicago.  IlL 

Do. 
Etllngham,  UL 
Kim  hurst,  111. 
Eureka.  III. 
Evauston,  111. 
Ewing,  IlL 
Fulton,  IIL 
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III.— College  Presidents — Continued. 
I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducaihnal  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Nonift  of  president. 


J.  n.Finley,A.M.,Ph.D 

Charlea  K.  Nash,  D.  D 

J.  C.  MrClure.  A.M 

John  E  Bradloy.  Ph.  D 

J.J.  llalsov,  A.  M..actiug 

:^I.  H.  rhaiiibt  rlin.  A.  M. ,  LL.  D. 

A.  K.  Turner.  A.M 

J.  ]i.  McMichacl,  D  D 

H.J.  Kiokhoefer,  A.M 

Loulfl  Haas,  O.  S- B 

B.W.  Baker,  AM 

Nicholnrt  Loonanl,  O.  S.  F 

Olof  Olrtson,  D.  1).,  Ph.  D 

HugoliiioStorfr.O.  S,  F 

Austen  K. do  Blois.  Ph.D 

B.  L.  Senctr.  A.  B 

Chna.  A.  Blanchard 

M.L.  Brown,  A.M.,  acting 

W.  A  Caldwell,  A.  M 

Josepli  Swain.  LL.T> 

Geo.  S.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D 

Jos.  S<huiidt 

William  T.Stott.D.D 

n.  A.  Gohin.  I).  D 

P.W.FishtT,  D.D.,  LL.D 

Alvin  P.  Bamaby,  M.  S » .  - 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.J.Aldrich.  A  M.,  D.D 

John  H.  Martin,  A.M.,  D.  D 

Andrew  Morris.sey,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills.  A.  M.,LL.  D 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.D 

Fintan  Mnndwiler,  O.  S.  B 

T.  C.  Roa<io.  D.  D 

8.  W.Stookoy,  M.S.,  acting 

J.  Frederick'ilirsch,  A.  M 

F.  Kichter 

J.M.  Littlojohn.l).  D.,Ph.D.... 

Laur.  Laraen 

H.  L  StotHon,  D  D 

B.  O  Ayles worth.  LL.  D 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


John  W.  BisscU.  A.  M.,  D.  D 

Geor«je  A.  Gates,  D.  D 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.  M 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M.,  B.  D 

Charles  A.  Schaeffor,  Ph.  D 

Friedrich  Munz,  A.  M 

C.  L.  StafTord.  D.D 

Wm.  F.  King.  LL.  D 

J.M.  Atwalcr,  A.M 

A.  Rosen berpiT,  A.  B. ,  LL.  B 

ArtliurB.  Chaffee,  D.D 

George  W .  Carr 

Willis  Marrthall 

R.  C.  Hughes,  A.M 

L.  Bookwultor,  D.  D 

Jacob  A.Clut*.  D.D 

Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.,  D.  D  . . . . 
L.  H.  Murlin.  A.  B,  S.  T.  B 

E.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.D 

J.  D.  Hewitt,  D.  D 

William  Bovle 

B.  F.  Kizer 

F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.D.,  LL.D 

CM.  Brooke,  A.  M 

C.  A.  Sweuason,  A.  M 

J.  L.  S.  Rigors,  Ph.  D 

Ed wn  rd  A .  H jggina,  S.  J 

Geon.;o  J.  Hagerty,  A.  M 

F.  M.  Si>eneer,  D.  D 

Geo.  M.  Herrick 

N.  J.  Morrison.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Meyer 

Chester  a!  Place,  A.M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  1).  D 

Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 


Knox  College 

I.rOmbard  rnivorsity 

Greer  College 

Illinois  Cidlege 

Laike  Fores»t  University 

McKendreo  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

North west^irn  College 

St.  Bedo  College 

Chaddock  College 

St.  Francis  Solanns  College... 

Angnstana  College 

St.  Joseph's  Diocesan  College. 

Shurtleff  College 

Wertt field  College 

Wheaton  College 

Indian  ITniversity 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabaah  Collece 

Concord  ia  ColTego 

Franklin  College 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Hartsvillo  College 

Butler  College 

Union  Christian  College 

Moon^s  Hill  College 

University  of  Kotro  Dame  — 

Earlham  CoUeco 

Ridgoville  College 

St.  Meinr.id  8  College 

Taylor  University 

Coo  Colleuo 

Charles  City  College 

Wartburg  College 

Amity  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  College 

Drake  University 

Parsons  Colleg;e 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Iowa  College 

Lenox  College 

Simp.-^on  ('oilo^e 

State  University  oi  Iowa 

German  Ct>llege 

Iowa  Weslevan  Univeraity  . . . 

Cornell  Colfogo 

OHkaloosa  College 

Penn  (.'ollege 

Central  University  of  Iowa  . . 
University  of  the  Korthwest. 

Bnena  Vi.-^ta  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  Coilego 

Midl.'ind  College 

St.  Boned icts  College 

Baker  Univei.sity 

Soulo  College 

Colleiro  of  Emporia 

Highland  University 

Carapbt'll  University 

Univorjiity  of  Kansas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

Kansas  \\'e.«»leyan  T'niversity. 

Cooper  ^f  emorial  C«)llr'go 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

St.  John's  Lutheran  CoUege . , 

Southwest  Kansas  College 

Union  College 

Berea  College 

Ogdeu  College 

Centre  College 


Galeslmrg,  111, 

Do 
Hoo)>eston,  HI. 
Jacksonville,  HI. 
Lake  Forest,  HI. 
Lebanon.  III. 
Lincoln,  111. 
Monmouth  HI. 
Naperville,  HI. 
Peni,  III 
Quincy.  III. 

Do. 
Rock  Island.  III. 
Tentopolis.  Ill, 
Upper  Alton,  111. 
West  Held.  111. 
Wheaton.  III. 
Bacone,  Ind.  T. 
Muscogee,  Ind.  T. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Craw  fords  ville,  Ind. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Franklin.  Ind. 
G  reencastlc.  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Hartaville.  Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Meroni,  Ind. 
Moorea  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Damo,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
R  idee  ville,  Ind. 
St.  Meiurad.Ind. 
Upland.  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
Clintiin,  Iowa. 
College  Springs,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Fayette,  Iowa. 
Gnnnell,  Iowa. 
Honkinton.  Iowa, 
luaianola,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

1)0 

Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Siiiux  CitT,  Iowa. 
Storm  LaKe,  Iowa. 
Tabor.  Iowa. 
Tole<lo,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kans. 

Do. 
Baldwin,  Kans. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Emporia.  Kans. 
Highland,  Kans. 
Holton,  Kans. 
Lawrence.  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Liiidsborg,  Kans. 
(>ttawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marys,  Kans. 
Sal  in  a,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topek.i,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winfield,  Kans. 

Do. 
Barbourvillo,  Kj*. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
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III. — CoLLKGi:  Presidents — Coutinued. 


I. — Colleges  for  malen  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — C'ontinaed. 


!Naiii«  of  preaidcut. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


J.  \Vagner.  D.b! 
W.  KoTd,  Ph.  13.. 


A.  C.  l>avid8on,  D.  D 

11.  J .  Green  well,  A.  M 

J.  AV.  Hardy 

Charles  L .  Looa 

James  K  Patterson, Ph.D.-. 

L.  II.  lil.uitim,  D.U 

AV.  S.  Itvland,  D.  1) 

John  L.'Stellai^   D.  D.,  Ph.  1> 

E.  H.  Pearco.B.D 

Thos.  J).  IJovd 

James  IT.  lilenk,  S.  M 

C.  W.  Carter.  1).  1) 

(;.  W.  Tomkios 

Henry  (',  S<'mi»lc.  S.  J 

E.  C.'AIitohell.  D.  D 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  I).  D 

Oscar  At  wood,  A.  M 

AVm.  P.  Johnston,  LL.  D 

'SViilinm  De  Witt  Hyde,  1).  I) 

Gcorgo  C.  Chase,  A.  M 

Nathaniel  Butler,  D.  1) 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D ; 

D.  C.  Gilmau,  LL.  !> 
John  A.  Mor^xan,  S.  J 
Fmncis  J. 
Charles 
Brother  Maurice 

C.  B.  Hex,  D.l) 

Eihvardl*.  Allen,  D.D 

'William  U.  Purnell.  LL.  U 

Thomas  H.  Lewis.  A.  M.,  I).  D  . . 
Merrill  E.  Gate.%  Ph.  !>.,  LL.  D., 

L.  H.  I). 

Timothy  Brosnahnn.  8.  J 

AVilliati'i  F.  Warren.  LL.  D 

Charles  W.  EUot,  LL.  D 

Samuel  H  Leo 

ElmerH.Capen,  D.  1) 

F.  Carter.  J'h.  D.,  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall.  Pb.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

JohuF.  Lehv.S  J 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

L.  K.  Fish*'.  D  D..  LL.  D    

August  F.  IJruske,  I).  D 

James  B.  Angell.  LL.  D 

George  AV.  Cavineas,  A .  M 

James  G.  Rodger.  Ph.  1) 

H.  A.  Sehaumau,  S.  J 

George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D 

Gernt  J.  Kollen,  A.M 

AG.  Slocum.LL.D 

AV.  G.  Sperry.  D.  D 

Peter  Knget.  O.  S.  B.,  Ph.  D 

Albert  Buxton 

George  H.  Bridgnian,  D.  D 

Georg  Svcrdrup 

(■yriis  Northrop,  LL.  I) , 

James  W^  Strong,  D.D 

Thorhjorn  N.  Mohn 

Jame.V  Wallace,  Ph.  D 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  A.M 

li.  M  lia  wreuce,  A.M 

J.  W.  Provino,  Ph.  D 


Georgetown  College 

Liberty  College 

South  iveutucky  College 

Kentu<'ky  University 

State  College  of  Kentucky 

Central  Tniveraity 

Bethel  College 

St.  2klary "8  College 

Kent ucky  Wesleyan  Colh'ge , 

Louisiana  State  University 

Jefterson  College 

CenttMiarj'  College  of  Louisiana 

KeatchioColIece 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Lelaud  I' u i vcrsity , 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University  ...*. 

Talanc  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  U niversity 

St.  John's  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Loyola  College ". 

Morgan  College 

Washington  College 

Kock  Hill  Col  lege 

St.  Charl<«  College 

Mount  St.  Marya  College 

Now  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College 


Amhcriit  College 


C.  A.  Huddleston.A.M  ... 
Charles  E.  Libbev,  S.  T.  D. 

W.  B  Murrah.  d:d 

KohertB  Fulton,  A.  M  ... 
P.O.Powell  A.M.,B.D  .. 

W.H  Pritchett,A.M 

A.«.ftB  Bush.  A  M 

11.  E.  Downing,  B.  Sur 

Chas  F.  Spray.  A.M 

Clinton  Loekhart,  Ph.D  .. 

J.  A.  Lmn.C.  M 

Kichai  d  H.  Jesse.  LL.  D  . . 

Geo.  W.Mitchell 

Tyson  S.  Dines.  A.  M 

Edward  C.  Gordon.  D.  D  . . 
Chaa.  C.  Hemenway 


Boston  College 

Boston  University 

Harvard  University •. 

French  American  Oollego 

Tnlts  College 

Williams  College 

Clark  Universitv 

College  of  t  he  Uoly  Cross 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

A  Ima  College 

University  of  Michigan 1 

Battle  Creek  College ! 

Benzonia  College 

De  t  roi  t  Col  lego 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  Collejyjo 

St.  John's  I  niversity 

Nort  h  western  Christian  College 

Hainlinc  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

IJnU'ersit  V  of  Minnesota 

Carlcton  Oollego 

St.Olaf  College 

Macalester  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College 

Parker  College 

MissLssippi  C-oUcge 

Cooper-  H  uddleston  College 

Bust  University 

Millsaps  College 

University  of  Miasisstppi 

Cent ral  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missonri  College 

Sonthwest  Bajitist  College 

Pike  College 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

Christian  UniA-ersity 

St  Vincent  8  CoUege 

University  of  the  State  of  Missonri . . . 
Grand  lii  ver  Christian  Union  CoUege. . 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

Pritcliott  School  Institate 


Georgetown,  Ky. 
Glasgow,  Ky. 
Hopkinsvillo.  Ky. 
Lexington,  Kv. 

Do. 
Bichmond.  Ky. 
Kus.Hellville.  Ky. 
St.  Mar.vs,  Kv. 
Winchester,  Kv. 
Baton  Bouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 
Keatchie.  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswick.  Me. 
Lewiston.  lie. 
Waterviile,  Me. 
Annapolis.  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Ellieott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  Windsor.'Md. 
Westminster  Md. 
Amherstf  Muss. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tnfts  College,  Mass. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma,  Mieh. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battlecreek.  Mich. 
Benzonia,  Mich. 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Micb. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Olivet.  Mich. 
Collegeville.  Minn. 
Excelsior,  Minn. 
Hamline.  Minn. 
MinneatraUs,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfleld,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City,  Minn. 
Clinton.  Miss. 
Dale vi lie,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Mias. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Albany,  Mo. 

Do. 
Bolivar.  Ho. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron.  Mo. 
Canton.  Ho. 
Cape  Girardean,  Ho. 
Colambia,  Mo. 
Edinborg,  Mo. 
FayettcMo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Ho. 
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III. 


•CoLLKGK  Presidents— Continued. 


I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Xaiuc  of  jjrcaident. 


Univorsitj-  or  colk-ge. 


Addross. 


Edwin  W.Doran 

Jero  T.  Muir 

Carleton  13.  Marsh,  A.  B 

J.  P.  ( i  reeiie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

Win.  H.KJack.D.D 

W.H.  Wintou 

J.C.ShcUon 

L.M. McAfee 


I^rot  lier  Paulian.  F.  S.  C 

Jo«<^pli  (jriiunieLsman,  S.  J  . 
^VJntield  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  1). 

Homer  T  Fuller,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  Thompt»oD,  A.  M 

F.A.  Z.Kiunler.A.M 

Geo.  B  AddickH,  A.M 

A.  B.Martm,  A.M 


Oscar  J.  Craig 

Davi<l  K.  Kerr,  Ph.  D..  H.H  .. 

W.P.  Avlsworth.A.M 

Eli  B.Miller 

David  B.  Perrv.A.M 

A.J.  Mercer,  A.  M 

Geo  E.  MacLean.LL.  D 

G.  \V.  Hininan,  A.  B.,  acting . 

John  Pahl8,S.J 

CM.  Eliinwood 

W.S  Beeso 

Joseph  E  Stuhha.  I).  D 

AV  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . .. 
Hilary  Pfraencle,  O.  S  B  .... 
Au.Mt in  Scott.  Ph. D.,  LL.  D  . 
F.  L.  Button.  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Wiu.F  Marshall,  A.  M 

E.S  Stover 

B.  C.  Davis.  A.  M 

Joseph  F.  Butler.  O.S.F 

B.  B  Falrbairn.  D.  D..  LL.  D 
D.  H  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Brc>t  h«*r  Jerome.  ().  S.  F 

J.  A.  Hartnett.C.M 

John  I.  Zahm.S.  J 

John  C.  Lee.  Ph.  !>.,  D.  I) 

M.  Woolsey  Strjker,  D.  D. . . . 


Geo.  W.  Smith.  A.  B..  LL.  B 

J.  G.  Si'hurman,  So.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Thoni.ns  E.  Murphv,  S.  J 

Alexander  S.  Web\),  LL.  D 

Reth  Low.LL.D 

Brother  Justin.  A.  M 

Thomas  J .  Gannon,  S.  J 

H.  M  MacCracken,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 
P.  S.  MacIIalo,  C.  M 


A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  D . . . 

James  K.  Day,  D.  D 

E  A.  Alderman.  Ph.  B 

D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Kilgo.  D.  D 

W.  W.  Stalev,  D.  D 

L.  Lyndon  llobbs,  A.M... 
Bobert  A.  Yoder.  A.  M. . . . 
M.G.G.Scl>erer,A.M.... 

J.C.Clapp.D.D 

Chas.  F.  lileservo,  A.  M  ... 

W.  E.  A  berneth V 

William  H.Golcr.D.D... 
C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Litt  B. 

M.A.Yosts  A.M 

Henry  C.Simmons 

W.Morrifleld,A.M 

M.  V.  B.  Knox.  D.  D 

C.  M.  Knight,  acting 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh,  D.  D 

J.  Allen  Miller 

Isao  Crook,  D.D 


Ozark  College 

LaG  range  College 

La w.son  Presbyterian  College 

AVilliam  Jewell  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Morrisvillo  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute 

Park  Collego 

St.  Charle^j  College 

College  of  the  Christian  Brothers 

St.  Louis  rnivorsity 

Wa-shington  University 

Drury  Cidlege 

Tark'io  College 

A valon  College 

( 'ent  ral  W  esleyan  CoUege 

College  of  Montana 

Montana  Wesleyan  University 

ITniversity  of  Montana .* 

University  of  Omaha 

Cotncr  Uuiversity 

Union  College 

Doane  (.'ollege 

Fairfield  Collece 

Uuivcr.sitv  of  riebraska 

Gates  College 

Creighton  V  ni versity 

Nebraska  AVosleyan  University 

York  College 1 

State  University  of  Nevada 

Dartmouth  Collece 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Rutger.s  Collepo 

Princeton  University 

Seton  II all  College 

University  of  New  Mexico 

Alfred  University 

St.  Bonavenlure'8  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  J>rook)yn 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisius  College 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 

Hobart  College 

Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  University 

Manhattan  College 

St.  J  idi n  s  Collego 

New  York  Universitj- 

Niagara  University 

University  of  Kocnester 

Union  College 

Syracuse  U niversity 

ttniversity  of  North  Carolina 

Biddlo  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 

Elon  College 

Gnilford  College 

L<*noir  College 

North  Carolina  College 

Catawl>a  College 

Shaw  University 

Ivuthcrford  Collego 

Llving.Htone  Collego 

Wake  Forest  College 

"Weaverville  Collego 

Fargo  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Bed  laver  Valley  University 

Bachtel  College 

Mount  Union  Collego 

Ashland  University 

Ohio  U  ni  versity 


Greenfield.  ^lo. 
Lagrange  Mo. 
Lawbon.  Mo. 
Libertv.  Mo. 
Marshall.  Mo. 
Morri.sville.  Mo. 
Neosho  Mo. 
Parkville  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

l>o. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenlon.  Mo. 
Deerhxlge.  Mont. 
Helena.  Mont. 
Missoula,  Mont. 
BoUcvue.  Nebr. 
Bethany.  Nebr. 
Collego  View,  Nehr. 
Cret4.»,  Nebr. 
Fairfield.  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh.  Nebr. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
University  Place,  Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
Bcno.  Ncv. 
Hanover,  N.  II. 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
l*rincoton,N.  J. 
South  Orange.  N.  J. 
Albunncrquo,  N.  Mex. 
Alfre<l.  N.  Y. 
Allegany.  N.Y. 
Annandale,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buflalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton.  N.  Y. 
Clmtim,  N.  Y. 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
Ithaca.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Niagara  University,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  ll.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Davidson.  N.C. 
Durham.  N.  J. 
Elon  (College.  N.  C. 
Guilford  College, N.C. 
Hick  or  V.  N.  C. 
Mount  l*leasant,  N.  C. 
Newton.  N.  C. 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Rutherfonl  College,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
"Wake  Forest,  N.C. 
WeavirvlUe,  N.  C. 
P'argo,  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
AVahi>otoUj  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 


I. — Colleges  for  males  and  coeducational  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


I 


Millard  F  Warner,  A.  M 

C.  RioineiiRCtiDeider,  Ph.  D . .. 

David  McKiniiey  

Jamoa  Rogers,  C.  S.  C 

A.J.  Burrowes,  S.J 

P.V  N  MycFH 

H.J.  Ruetenik.  D.  D 

Joseph  11  LoIIalle 

Chaa  r  Thwing,  D.D 

F  W  St««llhoni 

JamtBlI  Canfleld.LL.  D 

John  R.  II  Latchaw,  D.  D 

James  W  Bashford.  Ph.D 

C  Manchester,  A.  M 

Wm.  F.  Poirce,  L.  II.  D 

D. B.  Purinton,  A.M., LL. D 

Ely  V.  Zollars,  LL.  D 

Carl  Ackerman 

J.  II.  Chaiiiberliu,  Litt.  D.,  dean  . . 

W.  A.  WilUama.  D.  D 

Je8»e  Johnson 

Wm.  G.  Ballantlne.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . 

Wm.  O.  Tliompson.  D.  D 

Geo.  W.  MacMillan.  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. 

John  M.  Da^-ls.  Ph.  I) 

W.  G.  Comphor,  Ph.  D 

Samuel  A.  Ort,T)  I) 

John  A.Peters,  D.  D 

Thomas  J.  Sanders,  Ph.  D 

8.T.Mitolicll,  A.M.  LL.D 

James  B.  Unthank,  M.  S 

S.  F.  Scovel,  P.  I> 

Daniel  A.  liOng,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

D.R.Boyd,A.M 

Chos.  n.  Chapman,  Ph.  D 

ThoniHS  McCflelland,  D.  D 

C.  C.  Poling,  Ph.  B 

H.  L.  Boardman 

Thomas  Xewlin 

B.  K.  Emcrick,  A.  M 

Willis  C.  Hawley,  A.  M 

Thomas  Van  Scoy,  D.  D 

W.J.HoUjuid.Ph.  D.,D.D 

Theo<lore  L.  Seip,  D.D 

E.  B.  Biemiau.  Ph.  D 

Leauder  Schnerr 

W.P.Johnston,  A.  M 

Aug.  Sch ultz,  1).  D 

Georco  E.  Kecd.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

C.  K.UTatt.C.  E 

Hrnry  T.  Spangler.  D.  D 

E.  1>.  Warfield.  LL.  D 

n.  W.  McKnight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 

Theo.  B  Roth.D.D 

Isaac  C.  Ketlcr,  Ph.  D 

Isaac  Sharpless,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D 

S.T.Wiloy 

Johns.  Stahr,  Ph.D.,  D.D 

John  H.  Harris.  Ph.  D 

Isaac  ?s .  JJendiili.  I>.  D 

Brother  Athauasnis 

Wm.  II.  Crawford.  D  D 

Aaron  E.  Gobble,  A.  M 

R.  G.  Ferguson.  D.  D 

R.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D 

Brother  Isidore 

Charles  C  Harrison.  LL.*D 

Edwin  L.  York.  Ph.  D 

John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Sn 

Thomas  M.  Drown, M.I) 

G.  W.  Atherton.  LL.D 

Chsrles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D 

Lanreiice  A.  Dclurey,  O.  S.  A.. 

M.E.IIeMB 

James  D.  Moffat,  D.  D 

E.  B.  Andrews,  D.  D..  LL.  D... 
n.  E.  Shepherd.  A.  M.,  LL.  D. . 

S.  C.Murrav 

J.  W.JkfoniB 


TJnivorsity  or  college. 


Address. 


-f 


Baldwin  Univer.sity 

German  Walluee  College 

Cedarville  College 

St.  Joseph  s  College 

St.  Xa vier  College 

r n i  versity  of  Cincinnati 

Calvin  College 

St  IgTialiiia  College 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defianeo  College 

Ohio  We.-^leyaii  CJuiversity 

Fmdlay  College 

Kon von  College 

Denison  University 

Hiram  College 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberl in  College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

Otterbeln  u uiversity 

Wilberforce  U uiversity 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 

Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

Pacific  University 

Lafayette  Seminary 

McMinn  ville  College 

Pacific  College 

Pliilomath  College 

Willamette  University , 

Portland  University .! 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Muhlenberg  College * 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vincent  College 

Geneva  College 

Moravian  Ci»llege 

Dickinson  College .' 

Pennsylvania  Aulltary  College 

Ursinus  Col  lege 

Lafayette  College 

Pennsylvania  College 

Thiol  College 

Grove  Cit  v  College 

Haverford  Collece 

]^lonon]^ahela  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University 

Linc<dn  University 

St.  Francis  College , 

Allegheny  College 

(N«ntral  Pennsylvania  College 

Westminster  College 

Central  High  School 

La  Salle  Cmlcge 

T 'uiversity  of  Pennsylvania 

DiiqneHue  College 

Holy  Ghost  College , 

Lehigh  University 

]*ennH vlvania  State  College , 

Sw.trtnmore  College 

Villanova  College 

Volant  College 

Washington  and  Jefiferson  College 

Brown  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 
Allen  University 


lierea,  Ohio. 

Do. 
CedarviUe.  Ohio. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 
Hiram.  Ohio. 
Lima.  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
Now  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Olxto. 
Olicrlin,  Ohio. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Richmond.  Ohio. 
Rio  Grande,  Ohio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
llrtin.Ohio. 
Westerv'ille,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington.  Ohio. 
Woostor.  Ohio. 
TeUow  Springs,  Ohiou 
Norman,  Okla. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
Lafayette^  Orcg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
Newberg.  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  C)reg. 
University  Park,  Or^. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 
Allentow'n.  Pa. 
Ann  ville,  Pa. 
Bcatty.  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Carlisle.  Pa. 
Chester.  Pa. 
Cullegevillo,  Pa. 
Kastoh.Po. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Greenville.  Pa. 
Grove  City.  Pa. 
Haverford,  Pa. 
Jeflerson,  Pa. 
Lancai*ter,  Pa. 
Lewislmrg.  Pa. 
Lincoln  I  uiversity,  Pa. 
Lorotto.  Pa. 
Meadville.  Pa. 
New  Berlin.  Pa. 
New  Wilmington, Pa. 
Philadelphiu.Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
South  Bethlehem,  P». 
State  College.  Pa, 
SwarthiMore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 
Volant.  Pa. 
Washington.  Pa. 
Provid'.'uee.  R.  I. 
Charle.slori.S.O. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
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III. — College  Presidents — Continued. 
I. — Colleges  for  mules  and  ooedtumiional  colleges  of  liberal  arts — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Job.  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . . 

AV.  M.  (Jrier,  D.  D 

Cliario.8  Manly,  D.  D 

Geo.  JJ.  Cromer,  A.M 

L.  M.  Diinlou,  D.  D 

JamoB  H.  Carlisle,  LL.  D 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  I) 

J.W.IIanrher,M.S.,A.M 

W. L  Graham,  A.M 

I.  P.  Patch 

Joseph  ^''. Maiick,  A.M 

H.K.  Wiuren 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  D 

Isaac  "W.  Joyce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Goorgo  Summey,  D.  D 

J.  F.  Spenai,  S.  '£.  D..  LL.  D 

8.  G.  Gilbreath 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

J.  S.  MrCuflocb,  D.  D 

Chas. W.  Dabney.Jr.,  Ph.D.,LL.D 

N.  Green,  LL.D 

J.  L.  Pickens,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

8.  W.  Boardnian.  LL.  D 

Brother  Maurelian 

J.  Hopwood,  A.  M 

J.  T.  Heudorson,  A.  M 

J.  Bra<lt-u,  D.  1) 

E.  M.  Cravath.  D.  D 

Owen  James,  i).D 

Wm.  n.  Payne,  LL.  D 

James  U .  Kirkland,  I'h.  D 

B. Lawttm  Wiggins,  A.M 

W.  N.  BillingHley,  A.  M 

J.  L.  Baohmau,  A.  M 

Jere  Moore,  D.  D 

Jamca  T.  Cooter,  A.M 

P.  P.  Kb  in,  C.  S.  C 

Geo.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

J.  D.  Robnett,  I).  D 

T.U.  Bridges 

Oscar L.  Fisher,  A.M. ,  D.  D 

John  O'Shanahan,  S.J 

John  H.  McLean,  A.  M.,  I).  D  ... 

M.  W.  Dogan,  A.  M 

John  Wolf 

8.  M.  Lnckett,  D.  D 

L.  A.  Johnson,  Ph.  D 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D 

K.  C.  BurlcHon.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

I.  M.  Bargan,  D.  D 

Wm.  J.Kerr 

James  £.  Talmage,  Sc.  I>.,  Ph.  D. 

Matthew  U.  Buckham,  D.  D 

Ezra  Brainerd,  LL.  D 

Wm.  W.Smith,  LL.D 

W.B.  Yount 

P.  B.  Barringer,  M.  D 

K.  G.  Watorhouse,  D.  D 

Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D 

G.W.C.  Lee,  LL.D 

F.  W.  Boat  Wright,  A.M 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  Ph.  D 

L.  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D 

A.C.Jones 

F.  N.  English,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Sutiierland 

M.  W.  Harrington,  Ph.  D 

James  Rebmann,  S.  J 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.R.  Thoburu 

Hiram  P.  Suindon 

8.  B.  L.  Penrose 

J.  P.  Marshall,  A.  M 

H.  McDearmid.  A.  M 

J.  L.  Goodknight,  D.  D 

Samuel  Plantz,  Ph.  I).,  D.  D 

E.  D.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LL.D 

H.  A.  Mnehimoier,  D.  D 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Sonth  Carolina  College. 

Erskine  College 

Furman  University 

Newberry  College 

Clafliu  Lniversity 

Wofford  College 

Pierre  University 

Black  Hills  College.-.. 
Dakota  University  — 


Redfleld  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College ! 

King  College ' 

U.  S.  GrantUniversity ' 

South  wee  tern  Presbyterian  University. 

American  Temperance  University ; 

Hiwassee  College | 

Southwestern  Baptist  University \ 

Knoxvillo  College • 

University  of  Tennessee ! 

Cumberland  Unirersity 

Bethel  CoUoge 

Mar^'ville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College 

Milligan  College 

Carson  and  Newman  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

risk  X'niversity 

lioger  Williams  University 

University  of  Nashville 

Yanderbilt  University 

University  of  the  South 

Burritt  College 

Sweetwater  College 

Greeueville  and  Tusculum  College 

Washington  College 

St.  Edward's  College 

Unlvcrnity  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College- 1 

Henry  College 

Fort  Worth  University 

St.  Mary's  University 

Southwestern  University 

VVUey  University 

St.  Lonis  College 

Austin  College 

Trinity  University 

Add-liau  Christian  University  ... 

Baylor  I'niversity 

Paul  Quinn  College 

Bri^hani  Young  College 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middleburv  College 

Ilandolph-Macon  College 

Bridge  water  College 

University  of  Yir^nia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampdeu-Sidney  College 

Washington  ana  Lee  University. . 

Riclimond  College 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

Vashon  College 

Colfax  College 

Walhi  Walla  College 

University  of  Wasuington 

Gonzaga  College 

Whitworth  College 

Puget  Sound  Unh'ersity 

St.  James  College 

Whitman  College 

Barboursville  College 

Bethany  C-ollege 

West  Virginia  University 

Lawrence  University 

Beloit  College 

Mission  House 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Columbia.  S.  C. 
Due  Went,  S.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
Newberry,  8.  C. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
East  IMerre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell.  S.  Dok. 
Redlield,  S.  Dak. 
Venuilion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  8.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chalt.anoogn,  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Hprriman,  Tenn. 
Hiwas.^ee  College,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 
Kluoxville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKenzio,  Tenn. 
Maryville.  Tenn. 
Meiiipliis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Toun. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewaueo,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 
Washington  College,  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Do. 
Brown  wood,  Tex. 
Campbell,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tex. 
Marsnall,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehnacana,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex. 

Do. 

Do. 
Logan,  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Barliugton,  vt. 
Middleburv,  Vt. 
Ashland.  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hanipdcn-Sidney,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Williamsburg,  Va. 
Burton,  Wasn. 
Colfax.  Wash. 
College  Place,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Sumner,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
WaUa  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville.  W.Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Morgantowii,  W.Va. 
Appleton,  A\  is. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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III. — CoLLKGK  Presidents — Continued, 


I. — Colltgea  for  males  and  voedHcational  colUffes  of  liberal  aria — Continued. 


]S^iuno  of  president. 


yrm.  C.  TThitford,  I).  D. 
Leopold  ])n8kart,  S.  J  . . 
KufusC.Flapg.D.D... 

Joseph  llainer 

A.  F.  Ernst 


irniversity  or  college. 


Address. 


Milton  College. . . . : 

Marquetto  College 

1{  ipon  College 

Seminary  otSt.  Francis  of  Sales. 
Nort  hwestem  XTni vereitv 


Frank  T.  Graves,  Vh.  D i  University  of  Wyoming 


Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Bipon,  Wis. 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 
Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wye. 


IL — Colleges  for  women. 


Z.A.Tarker 

Henry  A.  Moody,  M.  D. . . 

J.  H.  Camming 

T.  J.  Simmons,  A.  M 

A- n.  Todd 

A.  B.  Jones,  D.  D.,  LL.  1)  . 

S.  W.  Avcrott,  LL.  1) 

Jas.  D.  Wade,  A.  M 

(leo.  11.  McNeill,  Ph.  1>... 

E.n.Miirfee 

John  D.  Simpson 

Jobn  ^lassey,  LL.  D 

J.a.Lile 

Mrs.C.T.MUls 

Sister  Mary  Bernardino. . 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb 

Chas.  C.  Cox,  A.  M 

Homer  Bush,  A.  M 

G.J.Orr 

M.  H.  Lane 

A.  W.  Van  Hooso 

Kufns  W.  Smith,  A.  M  . .. 

G.  A.  y  imnally 

J.  1).  Hammond,  D.  D 

J.  Harris  Chappell 

A.  J.  Battle,  l).  V.,  LL.  D . 

John  E.  Baker 

Joseph  R.  Harker.  Ph.  1). 

E.  F.  Billiard,  A.  M 

C.  W.  Leftingwell,  D.  1). . . 

Sarah  F.  Anderson 

John  M.  Duncan,  A.  M . .. 
Wm.  Bishop,  D.  D 

F.  B.  Millspaogh,  D.  D  ... 

lienj.  F.  Cabell 

Miss  C.  A.  Campbell 

Edmniid  Harrison,  A.  M  . 

J.  JJ.  Skinner 

H.B.McClollan,A.M.... 

Cadesmnn  Pope 

Mrs.  B.  Wi  V iueyard 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

G.B.  Perry 

A.  G.  ^lurphey 

AVilliain  Shclton 

Riee  S.  Eubank,  B.  S 

George  J.  Kmnsev,  A.  M . 

T.  S.Sligb.A.M.*^ 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.Whitman,  A.  M 


Edgar  M.Smith. 


John  F.  Gouchor.  D.  D 

J.  IL  Apple.  A.  M 

C.  L.  Keedy,  A.  M.,  M.  D . . .. 

J.H.Turner,  A.  M 

C.  C.  Bragdon,  A.  M 

Mi»8  Agues  Irwin,  dean 

L.  Clark  Seelye.  D.  D 

Mrs.E.  S.Moad,A.M 

Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

Ella  Younj^ 

W.  T  Lowrey.  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . 

John  AV.  Chambers 

Franklin  L.  Kilev 

Bobert  Frazer.  LL.  D 

L.  T.  Filzhugh 


Athens  Female  College 

Bailey  Springs  I'nivcrsity 

East  Lake  Athenaemn '. 

Union  Female  College 

Sy nodical  Female  College 

Jones  College  lor  Young  Ladies 

J  udson  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminarj* 

IsbellCoUeg* 

Central  Female  College 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College 

Alabama  Conference  Female  College . . 

Central  Baptist  College 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  Dame ^ 

Lucy  Cobb  lustitato 

Southern  Female  College 

Antlrow  Female  College 

Dalton  Female  College 

Monroe  Female  Collcf^ 

Georgia  Female  Seminary 

Lagrange  Female  College 

Southern  Female  College 

Wesleyan  Femalo  College 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Shorter  CoUego 

Young  Female  College 

Illino&  Female  Coltoge 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

St.  Mary's  S«fheol 

Kockford  College 

Coat>es  College 

CoUece  for  Yoang  Ladies 

College  of  t  he  Sisters  of  Bethany 

Potter  College 

Caklwell  College 

Bethel  Female  College 

Hamilton  Female  Cotk>ge 

Sayro  Female  iDstiliite 

Millersburg  Female  College 

Jessamine  Female  Institute 

Owensboro  Female  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Young  Ladies. . . 

Logan  Fenuile  (>>]lego 

Stanford  Female  College 

Winchester  Female  Ccnlego 

Silliman  Female  Inatitnte 

^lansfield  Female  ('oUoge 

Miuden  Female  CoHcgv 

Westbrook  Seminar^' 

Maine  Wesleyan  Scmin.'».r3'  and  Female 
College. 

Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 

Woman's  CoUego 

Keo  Mar  Coll^iE;e 

Iklaryland  College  for  YoungLadies . . . 
Ijasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women  . .. 

ItadcUilb  College 

Smith  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  College 

Bluo  Monntnin  Female  College 

Whitworth  Female  College 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institato  and  CoLl«tge 

Belhaveu  College  for  Yonng  Ladies . . . 


Athens,  Ala. 
Bailey  Springrs.  Ala. 
Eastlake,  Ala. 
Eafauia,  Ala. 
Florence,  Ala. 
Gadsden.  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuakegec,  Ala. 
Conway,  Ark. 
Mills  OoUegi*,  CaL 
San  Jeae,  Cal. 
AthenH,  Ga. 
College  Park,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Ga. 
Dalton,  Go. 
Forsyth.  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Ga. 
Lagrange,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  G  a. 
Milleilgeville,  Ga. 
Home,  Ga. 
ThomasTillc.  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  III. 

Do. 
Knoxville.  HI. 
Kockford,  111. 
Terro  Haute.  Ind. 
( >swego,  Kans. 
Topoka,  Kans. 
liowling  Green,  Kv- 
Danvilte,  Kv. 
Hopkinsvillc,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Kv.  ' 

Do. 
Millersburg,  Kv. 
NichelasTiUe,  Ivy. 
Owensboro.  Ky. 
Peweo  Valley.  Ky. 
BuAsellville,  Ky. 
Stanford.  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Clinton.  La. 
Manslield,  La. 
Miadon,  La. 
Deering.  Me. 
Keuts  Hill,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Frederick,  ild. 
Hagerstown,  Md. 
LuUierville,  Mil. 
Aitbnmdale.  Man. 
Cambridge,  Maes. 
Northiuupton,  Maaa. 
South  Had  lev,  Masa. 
WoUesley,  l^uiss. 
Albert  Lea.  Minn. 
Blue  Meuntain,  Miaa. 
Jlrookbaven.  Mias. 
Clinton,  Misa. 
Columbus,  Mioc. 
Jackson,  Miaa. 
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III. — CoLLKGK  rRBSiDKXTS — Continued. 
II. — Colleges  for  tromcn — Continued. 


Name  of  president. 


Fniversitj'  or  collej;c. 


AddrcBR. 


C.IT.Otkcn.LL.l) 

J.W.  IJeeson.  A.M 

L.  M.  Stono,  D.D 

A.  S.  ^raddox 

H.S.Iioller 

Mth.M.  H.Mwk 

;Mrs.  Evj^  ]?.  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  F.l».  St.  Clair 

S.  F.  Tavlor,  D.  T) 

Jliram  1).  (iix>ves 

T.J\  Vralton 

<  f corao  y.  A>T08 

3J.  T.  Ulewctt,  LL.  D  ... 

W.H.Biuk 

ArcliiUald  A.  Jones 

W.U.Morton 

CM.  Willinni8 

A.  K.  Yancey 

W.S.Ki.ij:bt,J).l) 

G CO.  L.  Plimpton 


J.AV.  J  laiBdcli. 


Williara  E.  Watcrn,  Pb.  1) 

Tniiuan  .1.  Parkna,  LL.  D 

A.C.  ^frKenzie,  I».J> 

Emily  Janus  Smilh, deun 

Jaiucs  M.  Taylor,  V.D 

James  Atkins,  1). D 

S.  A.  Wolft". 

Dred  Poaxjock.  A.M 

H.  P.  U.itton,  A.  M 

M.  S.  Davis,  A.  M 

W.O.Pottv 

F.  P.  Hobrfood 

Jol.n  H.  Clewoll 

U.K.  liartliolomow,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 


L.  I>.  Pottir,  D.  D 

Clara  Sluddon 

1).  15.  Purinton.  LL.  D 

Favo  AValkor,  I).  1> 

Leila  S.McK«>e,Pb.D 

^I  is.s  Mary  Evans 

J.  \V.  Knapi)enl>erger,  A.  M. 

J.:MaxJIaik,  D.l) 

M.  Carev  Tlioinns.  PIj.  I).., 

Wallaoo'P.  Dirk , 

SanuM-l  A.  Martin 

Charles  B.  Shultz 

E.  K.  C.-vmpbell,  A.  M 

Fr.'\iict8  E.  JJenni'tt 

K.  Jj'nnioDoVcro 

J.  A.  liico 

^^'.  li.  Atkinson,  D.  D 

U.E.Twld 

Jno.  K.  ^laik,  A.  M 

A.S.  Town«>8 

M.M.Kih^V 

B.F.  WilHt.n 

H.  (J.  «litrord 

S.  LaniU^r,  A.  M 

D.  S.  Jlearon.  1).  D 

C.  A.Folk,  A.IJ 

Kohert  D.  Smith,  A.  M 

T.  E.  Allen 

J .  M .  HubliMird 

iroward  W.  Key,  Ph.  D 

Chart.  C.  lloss 

Mi3H  V.  O.  Wardlaw.  A.  M.. 

Geo.  W.F.  Price,  D.D 

J.  D.  Blanton 

S.N.  J5arker 

Wm.M.  Gravbill,  A.M 

Z.C.  Graves.*  LL.l) 

Charles  ( 'arlton 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.M 

S.M.Godbcy 


McComb  Fcninle  Institnte 

East  Mississippi  Female  College 

Stono  Colle«;o  for  Young  Ladie.-i 

Union  Female  CoUepe 

Chickasaw  Female  College 

Port  Gibson  Female  College 

Hamilton  College 

Christian  Female  College 

Stephens  Female  Ctdlege 

Howard  Pavno  College 

Syno<lical  iVmale  College 

l*resby  terian  College 

St.  Lonis  bemiuary 

Baptist  Feninlo  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  A  till  Female  Seminary 

Liberty  College  for  Young  Ladies 

Hardin  College 

Linden  wood  Female  College 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminar^' 

and  Female  College. 

Bonlcntown  Female  ColUj;e 

E velvn  College 

Wells  College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Elinira  CoUege 

Barnard  College 

Vassitr  College 

Ashe  villo  Female  College 

Gaston  Collego 

(ireensboro  Female  C«>llege 

Claromunt  Ft!male  College 

Louisburg  FYniale  College 

Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute 

Ox  ford  Female  Seminarj- 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Bartholomew   English   and  Classical 

School. 

Glendalo  Female  C«dlego 

( Irauvillo  Female  College 

Shopardson  College 

Oxford  College 

Western  College 

Lake  Erie  Senunarv 

Allen  tow  n  College  for  Women 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 

Brjn  Mawr  College 

Metzger  College 

Wilson  College 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Irving  J'cmalo  College 

Ogontz  School 

Pennsyl vani.i  College  for  Women 

(.'olumbia  Female  (.'ollcge. 


Presbvteri.'in  College  fi»r  Women 

Due  AVest  Female  College 

Cooper-  LimesUme  Institute 

Greenville  Collece  for  Women 

Greenville  Feraiue  College 

Converse  (JoUege 

Clitford  Seminary 

Williaraston  Female  College 

Sulline  College 

Brownsville  Female  College 

Columbia  Athena'«um 

Tennessee  F'emale  C<dlego 

Howanl  F^emale  College '. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute. 

Eaet  Tenneseoe  luatit  ute 

Soule  Female  Coileiie 

Nashville  College  fur  Young  Ladies... 

Wanl  Seminary 

Martin  Female'  Collese 

Svno<lical  Female  College 

Mary  Sbani  College 

( ;arl'ton  College 

Baylor  Female  (."oUege 

Chappell  Hill  Female  College 


McComb,  ^liss. 
Meridian,  Miss. 

Oxfonl,  Miss. 
Pontotoc.  Miss. 
Port  <  iilison,  Miss. 
Water  Valley,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton.  Mo. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Jennings,  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Tilton,  X.  H. 

7*.ordentown,  N.  J. 
I'rineeton,  N.J. 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Elmira'  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Poughkeej)sie.  N.  Y. 
AKheville.  N.  C. 
Dallas,  N.  C. 
(Jrei'iisboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.  (;. 
Louisburc.  N.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Oxford.  N.  C. 
Salem,  N.  ('. 
Ciuciunuti,  Ohio. 

Glendale,  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
P>ethlehem,  Pa. 
Brvn  Idawr,  Pa. 
CarU.sIe,  I»a. 
Chambcrsburg,  Pa. 
Lititz,  Pa. 
Mechanicrtburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  SclHMd,  Pa. 
Pittsburg,  PjL 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Due  West,  S.  C. 
GatruevCity,S.C. 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Do. 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Inion,  S.  C. 
Williauiston,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 
Columbia.  Tenn, 
Franklin.  Tenn. 
Gallatin.  Tenn. 
Jacks<»n.  Tenn. 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Murlreesboro,  Tenn. 
Nafth\ille,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Pula«ki,  Tenn. 
Ilogrrsville.  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bonham.  Tex. 
Belton,  Tex. 
Chappell  Hill.  Tex. 
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III. — Coi.LjKJE  Presidents — Continuod^ 
II. — Colleges  for  women — Continued. 


Name  of  president.  ! 


University  or  oolleKe. 


W.  M.Dyer 

J.  D.  Auilurson,  A.  M 

Sumuol  I).  Jone«,  B.  L 

J.I.Miller 

L.H.  Shuck.  D.D 

R.  K.  Former 

C.  F.  'i  iuno8, 1).  D 

Chan.  L.  C'ocko 

W.  W.Smith,  LL.l)  .... 

J.  J.  Se.herer,  A.  M 

A.P.Pipfr 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

John  II.  Powt^ll 

James  Willis,  A.  M 

Mrs.J.E.  IJ.  Stuart 

Htinrv  P.  Hnmill 

A.  M.  Smith 

John  P.  Hvdc,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mrs.  H.  L.'Fiold 

.EllaC.Sabin 


Martha  Washington  CoUege 

Stem; wall  Jackson  Institute 

S»mth west  Virginia  Iustitat4> 

Young  Ladies  College 

Albeniarl«  Female  Institute 

I>anville  College  for  Young  Ladles. 

Koanoko  Female  College 

Hollins  Institute 

Kandolph-Maoon  Woman's  College 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College  for  Young  Ladies. . 

Southern  Female  College 

Kichmond  Female  Institute 

Staunton  Female  Seminary 

Virginia  Female  Institute 

Wewleyau  Female  Institute 

Episcopal  Female  Institute 

Valley  Female  College 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Milwaukee  and  Downer  Colleges  ... 


Addreets. 


Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Buena  Vista,  Va. 
Charlottesx-ille,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 

Do. 
IIoUin«.  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Marion,  Va. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester.  Va. 

Do. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Milwaukee.  Wla. 


III. — K*<chool8  of  iechnology. 


Name  of  president. 


Wni.  Le  Koy  Broun,  LL.  D, 


Alston  Ellis,  LL.D 

Regis  Clmuvenot,  A.  M.,  B.  S. 

B.  F.  Koons 

AVm.  C.  Jason,  A.  M 

L.D.Bli8« 

Oscar  Clut<»,  LL.D 

Lyman  Hall  (acting) 

F*  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Smart.  LL.  ]) 

CarlL.M.os,  Ph.D 

W.  M.  Beardshear,  LL.  D  . . . . 

Geo.  T.  Fain  hild,  LL.  D 

A.  W.  Harris.  Ph.  D 

P.M.  Cooper,  U.S.N 

R.  W.Silvester 

n.  U.  Goodell,  LL.  D 


Name  of  institution. 


T.  C.  Mendeuhall,  LL.  D  . 
J,  L.  Snvder,  Ph.  D 


M.  E.  Wadsworth,  Ph. 
8.  D.  Lee 


D 


E.  n.  Triplett 

James  Reid.  A.  B 

C.S.Murklaud.Ph.D.. 


Henrv  Morton,  Ph. 
C.A.*Coltou,E.M. 
C.  T.  Jonian 


D 


John  II.  Peek,  LL.D.. 
O.H.  Kmst.  U.S.  A.... 
James  B.  Dudley 


A.Q.noUaday. 


J.H.  Worst 

Cady  Staly. LL. D  ... 
Geo.  E.  Morrow,  A.  M 


H.B.  Miller 

Edwin  .Morrtson,  M.  S 

John  H.  Washburn.  Ph.  D 

Asbury  Coward 


Kansas  Agricultural  College 
Maine  State  College 


^lichigan  Mining  School , 

Mississippi  Agncnltural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Newark  Technical  School ' 

New   Mexico    College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

United  States  Military  Academy 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Co 
for  the  Colored  Race. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Friends  Polytechnic  Institute 

Rho<le  Island  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 


College 


Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

(Colorado  Agricultural  College , 

State  School  of  Mines 

Storrs  Agricultural  College 

State  College  for  Colored  Students 

Bliss  School  of  Electricity 

Fh)rida  State  Agricultural  College 

State  School  of  Technology 

A  rmour  I  nstitute , 

Purdue  University 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 


United  States  Naval  Academy 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachnsetta  Agrictiltural  College... 
Maa8achu.settHlnstituteofTei'hnology. 

Worcester  Polvtechnic  Institute 

Michigan  A gncultnral  College 


Address. 


Auburn,  Alu. 

Fort  Collins.  Colo. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Storrs.  (*onn. 
Dover,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chicago,  III. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 
Terrc  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames.  Iowa. 
Manhattan,  Kans. 
Oronc.  !Me. 
Annapolis.  Md. 
College  Park,  Md. 
Amher.st,  MasH. 
Boston,  Mans. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Agricultural      College. 

Mich. 
Houghton,  Mioh. 
Agricultural      College, 

MiHrt. 

West^Ide,  Miss. 

Bozeman,  Mont. 

Durham,  N.  H. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.J. 
MesLlla  Park,  N.  Mex. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Greensboro,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corrallis,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
!Kingston,  K.  I. 

Charleatoo,  S.  C. 
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III. — College  Presidknts — Continued. 
III. — Sehooh  of  technology — Continued. 


Xame  of  i>r<j8idont. 


Name  of  institution. 


E.  "R.  Craitfhoatl CHemson  Agricnitnrnl  College 


Jolin  W.  Heston,  Ph.  D.,1.L.  1). 
V.  T.McG^lycnddy 
L.  S.  Kosa I . 


Jos^-pli  M.  Tanner  — 
Chas.  C.  Brill.  A.  M  . . . 
J.M  MoBrv'le.  LL.D. 


Scoit  Shipp,  LL.  D. 
E.  A.  Bryan,  A.  M. . 


Simtli  Dakotii  AKricnlturiirColleKe 

Stato  Srhool  of  M  ineft 

Ap-ii'tiltiiral  and  Mechanical  C?ollGge 

of  IVxns. 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Norwich  University 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

"Wushinctou  Agricultural  College  and 

Schoolof  Sclenc-e. 


AddreRH. 


Clomson  College,  S.  C. 
Brookings,  S.  Duk. 
KupidCitv.  .S.  Dak. 
College  Station,  Tei 

Logan.  Utah. 
Nortlilield,  Vt. 
Blaoktthurg,  Va. 

Lexington,  Va. 
Pullman.  Wamh. 


I 


IV. — Principals  of  Normal  iSciiooLs. 
Public  normal  schools. 


I/ocation. 


Alabaina. 


Cnllmnn 

Florence 

Forney 

Jacksonville. 
Livingsum  .. 

Normal 

Troy 

Vernon 


Arizona. 


Tomi>e. 


Arkansas. 


Barron  Fork. 

Malvern 

Pinebluir..., 


Caltfomia. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles.. 
Ban  Francisco 
San  J  OHO 


Colorado. 
Greeley 

Col.  n^ctiettt. 


Bridgeport... 
New  Britain. 
New  Haven.. 
■\Villimautlo  . 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Cnllman  Normal  Institnte « 

State  Normal  College 

(■herokeo  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  Schwd | 

Alaliama  Normal  Collego  for  Girls i 

State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School. .  ' 

State  Normal  College 

Voruon  Institate 


Territorial  Normal  School  of  Arizona. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Hot  Spring  County  Normal  Institute. 
Brancn  Normal  CoUege 


Robt.  Jones. 
James  K.  Powers. 
T.  E.  Wilkinson. 
Jacob  Forney. 
Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler. 
W.  H.  Counrill.  ' 
Edwin  K.  Eldridge 
A.  T.  EzeUe. 


James  McNaiighton. 


J.  P.  Bingham. 
W.  D.  Loiiwr. 
J.  C.  Corbin. 


California  Stat«  Normal  School. 

Stuto  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Normal  School. . . 
Stato  Normal  School 


ColonMlo  State  Normal  School. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Washington 
Do.?.... 


Delaware, 
'Wilmington 

Florida. 

Do  Fnniak  Springs . . . . 
Tallahassee 


Oeorgia. 

Athens 

Milled  gevllle... 


Bridgeport  Training  School.. 

Normal  Training  Scliool 

St«te  Normal  Training  School. 
do 


Washington  Normal  School 

Washington  Normal,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Di- 
\'isiou8. 


Wilmington  Training  School. 


Robert  F.  PennelL 
Edward  T.  IMorce. 
Lanra  T.  B^owler. 
Charles  W.  Child*. 


'/..  X.  Snvdcr. 


Florida  State  Normal  School 

Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


State  Normal  f>chool 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead. 
Msircus  Wliitc. 
Arthur  B.  Morrill. 
Goorgo  P.  Pheinx. 


Mrs.  Idaliah  G.  Myers. 
Lucy  E.  Motou. 


Miss  Mary  C.  I.  Wllliama. 


C.P.Walker. 
T.  De  S.  Tucker. 


S,  D.  Bradwell. 
J.  Karris  Chappell. 


iiiil  S['b«4>l  ••!  >'<»-  Uri 


MunaalC'olluanl'lhBCityvrKDW  V«rk '  11< .ulliiiii. 

Btiiti>l.'<«niaIJti'lioiiI ,  Jami'.M.Milii 

Ottneo  Ktita  XonHil  anil  TniDlns  Hehno) . .  - .  I  Kilminl  A.  ^Iii 

SiBtg?;anml  Buliuul i  IMwiinl  \..l«i 

^■«l<>X<>nniilniiilTnaiilii|,'h<i'hiii.1 I  '11,.<iiiiij.  lt.St'i 

HyracuaDlliuliiVlMoLSaimalUtiunBK-ut....    ^t'lu.K.'^Vl(■l:r 
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lY. — riiiNCiPALs  OF  NoKMAL  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Public  norvial  ttchoola — Continned. 


I-KJcation. 


Namo  of  institut ion. 


Priucipol. 


Jdahj. 


Alhion  .- 
Lewistoii 


Albion  St:ito  Korraul  School... 
Lcwiston  State  Normal  School. 


Illinois. 


Carl>on«lalo 

Chicago,  Station  "O' 
Normal 


Indiana. 


Sonthom  lUinoia  State  Xormal  University — 

Cook  Connty  Normal  School 

Illinois  Stat4)  Normal  Univcrsitj' 


In(lianapoli«. 
Torre  Haute . 


IndianapoliH  Normal  School. . . 
liuliana  Stato  Normal  School. 


loira. 


Boonsboro 

Cedarfalla 

Ko.<«HUt]l 

Rockwell  City. 
AVoodbiuo 


Boon  County  Normal  Institute. 

Iowa  St-ate  Normal  School 

KoHsnth  Normal  Academy 

("alhonn  C'uinty  Normal  School. 
"SVoodbino  Normal  School 


Kajisai. 

Emporia 

Kentucky. 


Frank  A.  Swanjr^r. 
Geo.  K.  Kncpper. 


n.  "W.Errr<»s(. 
Francis  AV.  Parker. 
John  \V.  Cook. 


"hi.  E.  Nicholson. 
"William  W.  Parsons. 


B.  P.  Hoist. 
Homer  II.  Soerloy. 
J.  K.  MrCullough. 
P.  C.  Holdoep«l. 
Mogsrs.  Kiuuev,  Riddle,  and 
Kecd. 


Frankfort 
Lonisvillo 


Stato  Normal  Sirhool A.  Iw  Taylor. 


Stato  Normal  School  for  Colored  Penoas. 
Louisville  Normal  School 


I 


Luuisiana. 


Natrliiro<lie8 
New  Orh'aus. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 
New  Ork'an.s  Normal  School 


Maine. 


Castino 

Farmln^ton 
Fi>rt  Kent  . . 

(iorham 

Lee 

Si)rin';li«.l(l  . 


Eastern  Stato  Normal  School 

Farminjfton  Stato  Normal  School. 

Hndawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  School. 

Leo  Normal  Academy 

Spriugtield  Normal  £>chool 


John  II.  Jivrkson. 
Hiram  llobertft. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd. 
Miss  Mari(m  lirown. 


Albert  F.  Kichardaon. 
Geo;  C.  I'urin:;ton. 
Vetal  Cyr.      - 
W.J.CorthtU. 
James  D.  Murphv. 
Ernest  H.  Ptatt,  li.  B. 


^faruland. 

Baltimore 

2laiisnchnsetts. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School E.  B.  PrettxTiuan. 


Boston..  — . 

Do 

Caml»ridgc... 
Fitchbur^  ... 
Framingham. 

Salem 

West  Ij  old..., 
AVorcc'iiter  . . . 


2[ich{gan. 


Detroit 

Monnt  Pleasant. 
Yjisilanti 


2linncsoia. 


^fonkato.. 
Aloorhead. 
St.  (.'loud  . 
Si.  Pnul... 
AVinona... 


Boston  Normal  School • 

Mas.sachiistrtts  Normal  Art  School 

Cambridge  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Ma.H.Ha<;hu8etts  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Larkin  Dnnton. 
(leorge  H.  Ilartlett. 
Herbert  H.  Bates. 
John  (1.  Tliompson. 
Ellen  Hyde. 
Daniel  IJ.  Ilagnr. 
J.  C.  Oreenongh. 
E.  llarlow  liussell. 


Detroit  Normal  Training  School . 
Michigan  Central  Normal  School 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. . . 


2lif^sissipx>i. 


Ackerman  ... 
Blue  Springs. 


Stato  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Teachers'  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Central  Mississippi  Normal  Institnte. 
Bkio  Springs  Normal  CoU^o 


Harriet  ]^r.  Scott. 
C.  F.  B.  Bellows. 
Biohfird  G.  Boouo. 


Edward  Searing. 
L.  C.  Lonl. 
Geo.  1{.  Kleeberger. 
Miss  B.  M.  Phelan. 
Irwin  Shepard. 


J.  A.  Hudson. 

W.  W.  and  B.  £.  Coraelias. 
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IV, — Principals  <>r  Nokmal  School.^ — Continued. 
J*uhlic  normal  schooU — Continued. 


Lm-ation. 


Name  of  institntiou. 


Principal. 


.»_ 


Mij(i,isf!ij»2^' — C't»ntM . 


IIollv  Springs 

l)o 

Louis  villo 


2IU»ouri. 

Capo  Girardeau. 

Gameavillo 

Kirkt*villo 

St.  Loiii8. 


Ilolly  Snriups  Xormal  Institnto  . 
MiMsiftsinpi  State  Normal  School. 
LoQisvilki  Normal  School 


State  Normal  Scliool 

(iainoH villo  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School  (t^rst  district) 
Normal  and  TTijrh  School 


AVarrt^nsburg State  Normal  School  (Second  district) . 


"Sibraska. 


Peru 


Xcir  JIamyishirf. 


Plji  mouth 

Xfw  Jer»fy. 


Elizabeth 
Newark  . 
Pater.Hon. 
Trt'Utou  . 


JN'<  w  Jtltxicn. 


Silver  City 

Xcio  York. 


Albiiny 

lJro<'kport  . 
Brooklyn  .. 

Buirulo 

Cortland... 
Fredonia... 
(icue.s«*0  ... 
NewPaltB  . 
New  York . 
Oneonta  ... 

O.swego 

Platt.nburg. 
Potsdam . . . 
Syraciiao... 


Xorth  Carolina. 

Eli  zal>eth  City , 

Favetteville 

Goid»boro 

Greensboro 

Plvmontli 

Salisbury 


Xorth  Dakota. 


Mavville — 
A'alhy  City 


Ohio. 


CineiDnati .. 
Cleveland . . . 
Cohinibas.. 

Payetto 

Geneva 

Wadsworth. 


Nebraska  State  Normal  Traiuinff  School 


TV.  A.  Anderson. 
E.  D.  Miller. 
C  E.  Saunders. 


TT.  1).  Yandiver. 
\V.  S.  Piatt. 
"SV.  1).  UoiiHon. 
"Wm.  J.  S.  Brjan. 
Geo.  L.  Osborne. 


A.  TV.  Nort^tn. 


New  llamiishin.'  State  Normal  Scljuol '  Clias.  C.  liound.^ 


Elizabeth  Normal  Training  Clas.'^ 

Newark  Normal  and  Training  School 

Pat<!r8<m  Normal  Training  School 

New  Jerscv  Stnto  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 


Normal  School  of  New  Mexico 


TT".  J.  Shearer. 
Joseph  (Jlark. 
TVm.J.Slattery. 
James  ^I.  (Jrecn. 


CM.  Light. 


Now  York  Stato  Normal  College. |  TVm.  J.  ^filnp. 

State  Nonnal  and  Training  Scuool Cha.s.  L>.  M«  Lean. 

Training  School  for  Teachers I  J ohn  CJ allajrher. 

BaH'alo  Normal  School -j  James  M.  Cassety. 

State  Normal  and  Tniining  School I'nmcis  J.  CheneV. 

do F.B.  Palmer. 


Genesco  Stato  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Stato  Normal  School 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School . , 

State  r«'ormal  School 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Syracuse  High  School,  NonnaL  Depcrtment . . 


Stato  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

Stato  Norm al  School 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Plymouth  Slate  Normal  School i  II.  <.-.  Crosby. 

State  Normal  School I  F.  M.  Martin 

I 


John  yi.  Milne. 
Frank  Sumner  Capen. 
Thomas  Hunter. 
James  M.  Mi  hie. 
Edward  A.  Sheldon. 
Edward  N.  Joae.H. 
Thomas  B.  Stowoll. 
"SVm.  K.  "NVickes, 


P.  TV.  ^loore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
IL  S.  liives. 
rhan.  D.  McTver. 


State  Normal  School •  J.  T.  Periuo. 

do (ieo.  A.ihFarlaiul. 


Cincinnati  Normal  School Mrs.  Carrie  N.  Lalliroi» 

Clevebnd  Normal  and  Training  Scliool .Mins  L.  W.  liuuh<"'*- 

Columbus  Normal  S«-hool 

Fayette  Normal  I'niversity 

Geneva  Normal  Schtxd •!.  1*.  Tn»at. 

TVaidsworth  Normal  School Frank  A.  l>.'>y 


^Iar;::iret  TV.  Suthi  rl:»ml. 
J.E.  mi«lds. 


Oklahoma. 
Edmond Territorial  Normal  School  of  Oklalioma ,  JMi'.unul  IL -Mi:rd..ULib. 


Oregon. 


Monmouth. 


TVeston ! do 


State  Normal  Sf  hool P.  L.  (JaTnjibell. 


..  M.  U.  ICoval. 
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lY. — Prixcipals  ov  Normal  .Schools — Continued. 
Pnhlic  nontial  ttchoola — Contiuned, 


Location. 


XaiEO  of  institution. 


rriucipol. 


Jilah  9. 


Albion  .. 
Lewistoii 


Jlli7iois. 


C.irhondalc 

Chicau'o,  Station  "O". 
I^oraiul 


Indiana. 


Albion  St:ito  Xormal  School... 
Lewiatou  Stat^  Is'onual  School. 


Southern  lUinoia  State  Normal  University. . , 

C»>ok  County  Normal  School 

lllinoia  Stato  Normal  University 


Indian.ipolin. 
Tcrrc  1 1  ante . 


Indianapolin  Normal  School. . . 
Indiana  Stato  Normal  School. 


Fr.ink  A.  Swan^rer. 
Geo.  E.  Knepper. 


IT.  TV.  Evoreat. 
Francis  TV.  Parker. 
John  W.  Cook. 


il,  Tl.  NicholAon. 
"William  TV.  rarsons. 


loir  a. 


I 


Boonsboro   — 

Cedarfalla 

KosHiith 

Rockwell  City. 
AVoodbiue 


Boon  Conntjr  Normal  Institute. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 

KoHsuth  Normal  Academy 

(Calhoun  County  Normal  School. 
"SVoodbino  Normal  School 


Kautas. 

Erai)orI:i 

Kentucky. 


B.  P.  TTolst. 
Homer  II.  Seerley. 
J.  K.  McCullongh. 
V.  C.  Holdoi-^l. 
Mf>»sra.  Kinuev,  I^idillc.  and 
Keed. 


Fr  Jink  fort 
Louisville 


Stat<>  Normal  Soliool '  A.  R.  Tavlor. 


State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Penoas. 
Louisville  Normal  School 


John  H.  Jackson. 
Ilir.tm  Kobertfi. 


Louisiana. 


Natcbitothcs  ., 
Nt'\vOrltans.. 

J/ai'nc. 

Castinc , 

Farminj^ton  ... 

Fort  Kent 

(ij»rbam 

Leo 

Si)riu;^  field 


Louisian.*!  Slato  Normal  School. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School.... 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Farmington  State  Normal  School. 

Mndawaska  Training  School 

State  Normal  Scliool. 

Leo  Nonnal  Acadt-my 

Springlield  Normal  School 


Thoman  D.  Boyd. 
Miss  Mari<m  l3rown. 


Albert  F.  Bieliardaon. 
(fco;  C.  Turin  :;ton. 
Vetal  Cyr. 
"W.J.Corthcll. 
James  D.  Murphv. 
Ernest  II.  Pratt,  A.  B. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore 


Maasachutetts. 


Maryland  State  Normal  School ,  E.  B.  Pi-ettMuan. 


Boston..  .... 

Do  

Cambridge... 
Fitchbur^  ... 
Framingbam, 

Salem 

TVestficld . . . . 
AVorcester  ... 


Mirhigan. 


Detroit 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Y]»t«ilanti 


2Iinncsota. 


>rankato.. 
Moorbend. 
St.  Cloud  . 
St.  pjuil... 
Winona... 


Boston  Normal  School 

Massachusetts  Nonnal  Art  School 

Canibrid;xe  Training  S<'hool  for  Teachers 

MaHsarhusetts  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

do 


Detroit  Normal  Training  School . 
Michigan  Central  Normal  School 
Micliigan  State  Normal  School. . . 


Larkin  Dunton. 
(leorge  If.  Hartlett, 
Herbert  IF.  Baton. 
John  (r.  Thompson. 
Ellen  Hyde. 
Danielll.  Hajrar. 
J.  C.  Orcenough. 
E.  llarlow  llussell. 


Harriet  ^L.  Scott. 
C.  F.  B.  Bellows. 
Kichfird  G.  Ikhme, 


ZTUsissippi. 


Ackerman  ... 
BlueSx)ring8. 


State  Nonnal  School 

do 

do 

Teachers'  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Edward  Scaring. 
L.  C.  Lord. 
Geo.  l\.  Kleeberger. 
Miss  B.  M.  Phelan. 
Irwin  Sbepard. 


:i 


Central  Mississippi  Normal  Institnic. 
Blue  Springs  Nonnal  College 


J.  A.  Hudson. 

W.  W.  and  B.  E.  Conieliaa. 
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IV. — Pbixcipals  of  Kormal  Schools — C-tmlimied. 
I'uhlic  normal  schooln — Continued. 


Ii<»cati<m. 


Name  of  institntion. 


rriiicipal. 


Mhh!.t.i!2>2n — Cont'd. 


llollv  Sprinjjs 

i)o 

Louidvillo 


Holly  Springs  Xormal  Institnto  . 
Mi88iH8ii)pi  iState  Normal  School. 
LuQisvillu  Normal  School 


Ca^)0  Girardean. 

Gainesville 

Kirksvillo 

St.  Louia 

"NVarrt'nahurg . . . 


State  Xonnal  School 

GaincHvillo  Nonnal  School 

State  Normal  School  (First  tUstrict)  .. 

Normal  and  Iligh  School 

State  Normal  School  (Second  district) , 


"Ktbratka. 


Peru 

Xeif  JIaiiir>8hirr. 
Plvinouth 

Xeiv  Jersey. 

Elizahrth 

Newark 

Pater.son 

Trenton 


Xt  XV  Mexico. 
SllvorCUy 

Xew  York. 

Albany 

Brockport 

Brooklyn 

Biitfalo 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Genoaco 

NewPalta 

"New  York 

Onconta  

Oswego 

PlattHUurg 

Potsdam 

Sy rac  uao 


Xvrth  Carolina. 

Eli z.il>oth  City 

Fayettovillo  T 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Plvmontli 

Salisbury 


Xorth  Dakota. 


Mavville 

Valley  City. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati .. 
Cleveland... 
Columbus .. 

Fayette 

Geneva 

"Wads  worth. 


Oklahoma. 

Edmond 

Oregon. 


Nebraska  Stato  Normal  Traininir  S<'hool 


New  Ilampahiro  Jrtat*"  Noniiul  S<"liool. 


Eliz.ibeth  Normal  Training  Class 

Newark  Normal  and  Training  School 

Paterson  Normal  Training  Scnocd 

New  Jcrscv  Stnto  Normal  and  Model  SchooU. 


Normal  School  of  New  Mexico  ., 


New  York  Stato  Normal  College. ......  i .  • 

Stato  Nonnnl  and  Tra  ining  School 

Training  Sclund  for  Teachers 

BulTalo  Normal  Scliool 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

do 

Genesfto  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Nonnnl  College  of  tho  City  of  New  York. 
Stato  Normal  School 


Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
State  TC^ornial  Scliool 


Stato  Normal  and  Training  School 

Syracuse  lligh  School,  Normal  Department . . 


Stato  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Colored  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Stato  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Plymouth  Slate  Normal  School |  II.  (.'.  ('rosby. 

Stato  Normal  School '■  F.M.Martin. 


TT.  A.  Anderson. 
E.  D.  Miller. 
C.  £.  Saunders. 


"W.  D.  Vandiver. 
W.  S.  Piatt. 
W.  1).  Dobson. 
"U'm.  J.S.  Bryan. 
Geo.  L.  ()^bo^ue. 


A.  AV.  Norton. 


('lia.s.  C.  Itound.;. 


"W.  J.  Sliearer. 
Jo8**ph  Clark. 
■\Vm.J.Slatt««ry. 
James  M.  Green. 


CM.  Light. 


"Wm.  J.  Milne. 
Cha.H.  I).  Ml  Lean. 
John  Gallauher. 
James  M.  Cassety. 
Francis  J.  CheneV. 
F.  B.  Pnln.er. 
John  ^Lililno. 
Frank  Sumner  Capeu. 
Thomas  Hunter. 
James  M.  Milne. 
FMwanl  A.  Sheldon. 
Edward  N.  Jones. 
Thomas  B.  Stowcll. 
Wm.K.'SVickea, 


P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith, 
li.  S.  Kives. 
('has.  1).  Melver. 


StaleNormal  School I  J.  T.  Peri-o. 

do Cicii.  A.  MoFnrliind. 


(Cincinnati  Normal  School ■  Mrs.  (.'arrioN.  Lntlirop. 

Cleveland  Normal  and  Training  School \  ^liss  L.  W.  Hughes. 

Columbus  Nonnsil  Srhool i  .Mnrgnret  W.  Suthirhmd. 

Fayette  Normal  Tniversity ■  J.  K.  iHKlds. 

Geneva  Normal  School ,\.  P.  Tn'at. 

Wadsworth  Normal  School Fran k  A .  1  >n\. 


Territorial  Nonnal  School  of  Gklnhom.a ,  lidiuund  TL  Miiru;;ni;b 


Monmonth. 
■\Yeston.... 


Stato  Normal  Sc  hool P.  L.  fTaiiJi)l)©ll. 

do M.G.Koval. 
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IV. — Principai,s  of  Xokmal  Schools — Continued. 
Publw  normal  schooU — Continued. 


.'■I 


.  1  ; 


liOcation. 


Penivsylrania. 


Bloomslmrg 

California 

Clarion 

East  StrundHbnrg. 

Indiana 

Kut/Jown 

Lookhaven 

ManHticId 

Millers  ville 

Philadelphia 

Pittsbiiri: 

SbippenshiirK  -  -  -  • 
Slippery  Kock  . . . . 
"Westi'liostAjr 


lihode  Island, 


Providence 

South  Carolina. 


lUKikhill 

tihtUh  Dahot4i. 


Madinon . 
SpearliBh 


Tennestte. 

Homl>eak 

Martinn   Mills... 
Kashvillo 


Texiu, 


HanUviUe 

YerfnonL 


Castlelon 

Johnson  

Bandolph  Center 

Virginia, 


Farmville.- 
Potersburg 
Eye  Cove .  - 


Washington. 


Cheney  

Ellensbnrg 


Went  Virginia. 


Fairmont 

Farm 

(xleuville 

Huntington 

Shopherdstown 
"West  Liberty.. 


Wiscontin, 


Milwaiikoo  ... 

Oshkosh 

Plattoville.... 
River  Fulls  . . . 
Stevens  Point. 
Whitewater  .. 


Name  of  institntion. 


State  Normal  School  and  Literary  Institnte. 

Sonthwest<*m  State  Normal  School 

Clarion  State  Normal  School 

East  Stroudsbure:  State  Normal  School 

Indiana  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

Manatield  State  Normal  School 

First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 

Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls 

Pittsburg  High  School,  normal  department.. 

Cnmborland  v  alley  State  Normal  School 

Slippery  Kock  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 


"Winthrop  Normal  College. 


Stat«  Normal  School. 
do , 


West  Tennessee  Normal  College. 

Rose  Normal  Academy 

Peabody  Normal  College 


Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute. 


State  Normal  School. 

do 

do 


State  Female  School  of  Virginia 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 
'Wasliington  In8titut« 


Stat«  Normal  School, 
.-..do 


Fairmont  State  Normal  School 

"West  Virginia  Coloretl  Institute 

Glenville  State  Normal  School 

Marshall  College 

Shophenl  College,  State  Normal  School. 
Weat  Liberty  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

River  Falls  State  Normal  School. 

State  Normal  School 

do 


Principal. 


J  ndson  Perry  "WeUh. 
Thco.  B.N0S8. 
A.J.  Davis. 
Geo.  P.  Bible. 
David  J.  WaUer. 
Kev.  Geo.  B.  Uaneher. 
James  Eldon. 
S.  H.  Albro. 
E.  Or.im  Lytc. 
Geo.  Howard  ClilT. 
C.  B.  Wood. 
G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 
Albert  £.  Maltby. 
Geo.  M.  Philips. 


"Wm.  Ed.  Wilson. 


D.  B.  Johnson. 


"W.  H.  H.  Beadle. 
F.  L.  Cook. 


W.  L.  Willingham. 
Joe  H.  Davis. 
William  H.  Payne. 


H.  C.  IMtchett. 


Abel  E.  Leavenworth. 
P.  A.  Blossom. 
Edward  Conant 


John  A.  Cunningham. 
J.  H.  Johnston. 
R.  E.  Wolfe. 


Wm.  J.  Sutton. 
P.  A.  Getz. 


J.  Walter  Barnes. 
John  H.  Hill. 
W.  J.  Halden. 
ThoH.  £.  Hodges. 
A.  C.  Eimler. 
J.N.Deahl. 


L.  D.  Harvey. 
George  S.  A  ibee. 
James  Chalmers. 
W.  D.  Parker. 
Theron  B.  Pr«y. 
Albert  SaUsbnry. 
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rv.— Principals  of  Normal  Schools— Continued. 

Private  normal  schools. 


Location. 


Alabama. 

Hnntaville 

Scottaboro 

Selma 

Tuskegce 

Arkansas. 

Arkadelpbia 

Vo 

Berry  ville 

Clarksville 

Little  Rock 

SouthlaDd 

Sulphur  Rock 

California. 

Loe  Angeles 

Martinez 

Oakland 

San  Francisco 

Colorado. 

Denver 

Conncctieitt. 

Norwich 

Delaicare. 

Newark 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington 

Florida. 

Jasper 

Live  Oak 

Orangex>ark 

"White  Springs 

Georgia. 

Albany  

Athens 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Demorest 

Greensboro 

Macon 

Monroe 

Savannah 

Thoniasville 

Trenton 

Illinois. 

Addison 

Aurora 

Bnshnell 

IMxon 

Galesburg 

Macomb 

Mount  Morris 

Onarga 

Oregon 

Kushville 

.    ED  96 


Xaiue  of  institution. 


Central  Alabama  Academy 

Tri-Stato  Normal  University 

Burrell  Academy 

Tuskegeo  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. . . 


Arkadelpbia  Academy 

Shorter  University 

Clarke's  Academy 

Arkansas  Cumberland  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Southland  College  and  Normal  Institute. 
Sulphu r  Rock  College 


Frobel  Institute 

Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 

School. 
Gilsou's  Normal  and  Special  Training  School 
California  Kindergarten  Training  School 


Denver  Xorranl  and  Preparatory  School. 


Normal  Department  of  Norwich  Free  Academy. 


Academy  of  Newark. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School . 


Jasper  Normal  Institute 

Florida  Institute 

Orange  Park  Normal  and  Manual  Training 

School. 
Florida  Normal  College 


Albany  Normal  School. 
Jerncl  Academy 


Spelmau  Seminary 


laines  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 

Paine  Institute 

Demorest  Normal  School 

Thomas  Stocks  luHtituto 

Ballard  Normal  School 

Jobn.ston  Institute 

Beach  Institute 

Allen  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Trenton  Normal  College 


Germtn  Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers"  Semi- 
nary. 

Jennings  Seminary 

Western  Normal  ^'ollege 

Northern  Illinois  Noniial  School 

'Galesburg  Kindergarten  Ncrmal  School.. 

Western  Illinois  Normal  School  and  Busii 
Institute. 

Mount  Morris  College 

Grand  I.*rairie  Seminary 

AV  ells  School  for  Teacl'iers 

Itushvillo  Normal  and  Business  College 

31 


mess 


Principal. 


A.  W.  McKinney. 
J.  T.  Rose. 

A.  T.  Burnell. 

B.  T.  Washington. 


F.  L.  Jones. 
T.  H.  Jackson. 
Isaac  A.  Clarke. 
J.  A.  Lauchlin. 
J.  A.  Booker. 
J.  R.  Hunt. 
J.  W.  Decker. 


Carolyn  M.  N.  Cbiverie. 
Brother  Theo<loru8. 

J.C.Gilson. 
Nora  A.  Smith. 


Fred.  Dick. 


Robert  P.  Keep. 


Jas.  Dickson  Shanks. 


Mrs.  Louiso  Pollock. 


J.  M.  Guilliams. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  McKinney. 

B.  D.  Row  lee. 

J.  Jeromo  Welty. 


J.imes  L.  Murray. 
J.  IL  Brown. 
Miss  Harriet  £.  Giles. 
Miss  Lucy  0.  Laney. 
Geo.  W.  Walker. 
J.  S.  Jennings. 
N.  H.  Ballard. 
George  C.  Burrage. 
John  Gibson. 
Julia  B.Ford. 
Amelia  Mcrriam. 
Geo,  P.  Welch. 


E.  A.  W.  Krauss. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Cronce. 

W.  M.  Evans. 

J.  B.  Dille. 

M.  Evelyn  Strong. 

I.F.Meyer. 

J.  G.  Roger. 
S.  Van  Pelt. 
E.  L.  Wells. 
Maxwell  Kennedy. 


'S 
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IV,— PiUNCiPALS  OF  NoBMAL  SCHOOLS— Contifiued. 
Pi'ivaie  nermal  achooU — Continued. 


Locatkm. 


l!.t 
!    { 


ti'- 


liii 


li 


■  I 

I; 
1 

li! 

t 

I    I 

li 
I. 

I 
I  i 


r  I. 


.      I 


Indiana. 


Angola 

Borden 

Collegeville 
Columbas  . 


Covington 
Dauviilc. 


Fainnonnt.., 
Indiauapolia. 


Marengo... 

Marion 

Mitchell... 
Portland... 
Princeton.. 
YalparaiBO. 


lotoa. 


Afton , 

Algona 

Anamoaa    — 

Casev 

Carroll 

Denison 

Des  Moines.. 

Dexter 

Gliddon 

lioilriek 

Hull 

Lemars 

Newton 

Nora  Springs 
Oran«:e  City  . 

Ottinnwa 

Shenandoah  . 


Spirit  Lake 

■\  inton 

"Waukou  — 


Kansas. 


Fort  Scott . . 
Great  Jtend. 
Hiawatha... 

IJncoln 

MarvHvillo.. 
^NfrPherson  . 

Saliua 

AVinttcld... 


Kentucl-y. 


Blaino 

Bowling  Green 


Brcraeii 
Corinth 


Fulton 

Ilardinabnrg 

Irvine 

Jackson  

LouiHa 

Madisonville 

Do 

Magnolia.... 
Morohead.... 
AVaddy  


Louisiana. 


Xamo  of  instrtution. 


Tri-Rtate  Kormal  Scbool 

Bord  eulnstitnte 

St.  Joseph's  College - 

Colunibus  Business  UniTersity  and  Normal 
College. 

Indiana  Normal  College 

Central  Normal  College  and  Commercial  Insti- 
tute. 

Fairmonnt  Academy  and  Normal  School 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School. 

Marengo  Academy - 

Marion  Normal  College 

Botithem  1  udiana  Normal  College 

Portland  Normal,  Music,  and  Law  School .... 

Indiana  Normal  University.. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School , 

Afton  Normal  and  Bnaincss  College 

Northern  Iowa  Normal  and  Commercial  School 

St.  Mark's  School 

Normal  and  Preparatory  School 

Carroll  Normal  and  Business  College 

Deninon  Normal  School 

Highland  Park  Normal  College 

Dexter  Normal  College 

National  Normal  School  and  Basinesw  College 

Hedrick  Normal  and  Commercial  School 

Hull  Educational  Institute 

Leumrs  Normal  School  and  Business  College. 

Newton  Normal  College 

Nora  Springs  Seminary 

Northwestern  Classical  Academy 

Ot tumwa  Nonnal  School 

Western  Normal  College,  Shenandoah  Commer- 
cial Institute  and  Musical  Conservatory. 
S))irit  Lake  Normal  and  Business  Institnte  . . 

1  ilford  Academy 

Waukon  Business  College  and  Normal  School 


Principal. 


L.  M.  Sniff. 
H.  A.  Buerk. 
Aug.  Seifut. 
F.  fi.  Harper. 

Olive  E.  Coffeen. 
J.  A.  Joseph. 

Elwood  O.  Ellis. 
Eliza  A.  Blaker. 

Taylor  E.  Breeden. 
A.  Jones. 
John  C.  Willis. 
L.  M.  Holmes. 
J.  M.  Ste]>hen8. 
H.  B.  Brown. 


S.  S.  Slivers. 
A.J.  Lill}-. 
J.  I.  Corby n. 
Mrs.  M.tl.  Cowman. 
A.E.  Whitten. 
W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
C.C.Rearick. 
A.  G.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Essley. 
W.  O.  Mulfin. 
James  F.  Eaton. 

F.  M.  ChalTce. 

G.  W.  Wormley. 
C.  P.  Colgrove. 
James  F.  Zwemer. 
Martha  A.  Peck. 
J.M.  Huhsey. 

H.  Weltv. 
T.  F.  Tohin. 
L.  Eells. 


Kansas  Normal  College !  D.E.  Sanders. 

Central  Normal  College ',  Wm.  Stryker. 

Hiawatha  Academy '  L.E.Tupper. 

Kansas  Christian  College O.  B.  Whitaker. 

Mo<lern  Normal  College J.  G.  EUenbecker. 

McPherson  College '. S.  Z.  Sharp. 

Salina  Nonual  University ■  Charles  Swisher. 

Southwest  Kansas  College,  Normal  Depart-  '  Geo.  B.  Kirkpatrick. 
mcnt. 


Baldwin 

New  Orleans. 


Blaine  Normal  School 

Bowling  Green  Business  College  and  Southern 
Normal  School. 

Bremen  College  and  Ferryman  Institute 

Northern  Kentucky  Normal  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Fulton  Normal  and  Business  College 

Breckinridge  Normal  College 

Irvine  Ti-aming  School 

Jackson  CoUecmte  Institnte 

Louisa  Normal  Institute 

The  National  Institute 

Western  Kentucky  Normal  School 

Magnolia  (Tlaesical  and  Normal  College 

Mon^head  Normal  School 

Central  Normal  School  and  Business  College.. 


Gillx'rt  Academy  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Soathem  Academic  Institute 


G.Milton  Elam. 

H.  U.  and  T.  C.  Cherry. 

G.  V.  Gordon. 
A.  A.  Uibncr. 

A.  M.  Kirkland. 
K.  P.  Shacklett. 
Prof.  Thos.  Throop. 
E.  P.  Miokle. 
U.  S.  G.  Anderson. 

E.  McCuUoy. 

H.  Evelyn  Brooks. 
Kvander  Masten. 

F.  C.  Button. 
J.  B.  Sccrest. 


A.  E.  P.  Albert. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Seaman. 


Bnckaport 

3t  aryland. 


BljC  llapidn  . 

rum ..'.'.'.'.'. 


Miaiaippi. 
Alibcrlllc 


Shermsn. 
Tougalou 
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ChnnncT  Hall  So™»l  Cla«. 
NoUi  Uaine  TnininK  ScUo 
lundergBTtcn  liurnjal  <Jla>' 


(iTBVM  Kormal  AuiteiUf... 


ank  Center  Aculnuy  ni 


lukaKotmal  Collfge -. 

MeiidiDB  AeadoRij: ....... 

J«llaail  Collrgo 

iNffrmol  Drpulutnt  'I'oiignifia 
Tula  Numiil  Intticiiu  and  lin 
Ulaaiuipia  Coutnil  Kominl  Si 


Llck.jig  C, 
ThaHirr 

ThoniH^I 

■Weaubtoau  ClirlaUau  CuUiige... 


.   As  Die  C  Kusc 


.    G.EaalnitnSnarU 
.    lira.  L.  E.  Conld. 

.  U.aunru. 


.  Rev  J.  L.  Wile™. 

.  )tov  Liillipr«.J!«rrB(l, 

.  H.LyniiUctk-«l,By, 

.  Uav I*.  Lao cstoD.aud Tucker. 


BNomial  S(ihVtd~... 


Sajttcp  A  g«iicy . . , 


FmDOnt  Karmal  Rrbool 

,    Mil,  (,1„  S-!ma.[  tlnlverally 

,;  Nl>^lll^^l,r,v1kaKo^nalUIdUga.. 

.;  Pawuif  Cilv  AciulBUiy 

,  SiinlHiNiirmalTraiufOEScllool,... 

.    Bryimc  N'.nuAl  DulTOraily 

.  KubfiukaNiunjiJiCDllt^e.... ...... 


IfllM.lMI. 
;.  A.  ■Wliftwnra. 
:ev.  R.  T.  Cainplidl. 


KewYork ;  Teacher 
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Private  not-mal  9chooU — Continued. 


ii 

i! 

i', 


!! 


!■:' 
?■■■ 


.1 

I  ■ 


I 
»* 

',1. 


LocatioD. 


Name  of  institution. 


Xorth  Carolina. 


Aftheville 

lieautbrt 

■  (Concord 

Farmer 

Frauklinton 

Kingt)  Mountain. 

Lnmberton 

Poea 

Kalcigli 

Shallotte 

Traphill 

Warrenton 

Wilmington 

Wioston 


Xorth  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks 


Ohio. 


Ada 

Canfield 

Dayton 

DeBance 

Kwington 

Lebanon 

Middlepoiut 

New  Philadclpbift 

Piketon 

South  New  Lyme. 

Tremont 

"Woodvillo 


Oregon. 


Drain 


Normal  and  Collegiato  Institute. 

Washburn  Seminary  ■ 

Scotia  Seminary 

Farmer  Institute 

Albion  Academy 

Lincoln  Academy 

Whllin  Normal  School 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

St.  Augustine's  School 

Shallotte  Preparatory  School  — 

Falrview  College 

Shiloh  Institute 

Gregory  Normal  Institute 

Waters  Normal  Institute 


Grand  Forks  Colles:e. 


Ohio  Normal  University  ....«••...• 
Northeastern  Ohio  Normal  College 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Defiance  College 

Ewingten  Academy 

National  Normal  Lniversity 

Western  Ohio  Normal  School 

John  P.  Knhn*8  Normal  School 

Southern  Ohio  8<'hooI  of  Pedagogy 

New  Lj'nie  luHtitutc 

Western  Normal  University 

Teachers'  Seminary 


I  Oregon  State  Normal  School 


Pcnngylrania. 

Ebensburg. . .-. 

HuiitiDgdou 

Mnncv 

Philu<\elphia 

Pittsburg 

Rimersburg 

Waynesburg 


Sruth  Carolina. 

Aiken  

Canuleu 

Charleston 

Do 

Chester 

Frogiuoro 

Greenwood 


Ebensburg  Normal  Institute < 

Juniata  College 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth 

Curry  Institute 

Clarfon  Collegiate  Institute 

WaynesburgCollege 


Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
Browning  Uomo  and  Industrial  School  . 

Avery  Normal  Institute , 

Wallingford  Academy 

Brainera  Institute 

Penu  Normal  and  Industrial  S<:hool 

Brewer  Normal  School 


South  Dakota. 
Sioux  Falls 


i 


Lutheran  Normal  School. 


Tcnneggce. 


Bloomingdalo . 
Birchwood.... 

Dickson 

Fountain  City 
Greenbrier  ... 


Iluntingdon 

Jonesboro 

McLemorcsvillo 

Maryville 

Memphis 

Morristown 

Mulberry 

Sparta 

Wheat 

Winchester 


Kingslcjr  Seminary 

Kut horlord  Graded  School , 

Dickson  Normal  School , 

Ilolbrook  Normal  College , 

Central  Terjiessee  Normal  and  Commercial 
School. 

Southern  Normal  University 

Warner  Institute. 


McLemoresville  Collegiate  University. 
Froedman's  Normal  Institute 


;i 


Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute 

Morristown  Normal  Academy 

South  Central  Tennessee  Normal  School. 

Dibroll  Normal  Institute 

Roane  College 

Winchester  Normal  College 


PrincipaL 


Rev.  Tho8.  Lawrence. 
F.  S.Hitchcock. 
D.  J.  Satterfleld. 
W.  H.  Boonc- 
Kev.  J.  A.  Savage. 
Lilian  S.  Cathcart. 
D.  P.  Allen. 
Kev.  J.  A.  Campbell. 
Kev.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Geo.  Leonard. 
M.  L.  Koork. 
J.  A.  Whitted. 
Francis  T.  Waters. 
C.  S.  Brown. 


C.  B.  Blake,  jr. 


H.  S.  Lehr. 
John  A.  Cumrains. 
Rev.  George  Meyer. 
J  no.  C.  McCanley. 
F.  F.  Vale. 
Alfrc<l  Uolbrook. 
P.  S.  Morgan. 
John  P.  Kuhn. 
Levi  B.  Moore. 
J.  Tuckerman. 
B.  L.  Barr. 
Theo.  Mees. 


Louis  Barzee. 


T.  L.  Gibson. 

M.  G.  Brumbangh. 

Fred  Woods  Robbins. 

Fannie  J.  Coppin. 

J.  Clark  WilUains. 

W.  L.  Smith, 

Rev.  A.  B.  Miller. 


Ella  A.  Warner. 
Mrs.  A.  Gordon. 
Morrison  A.  Holmes. 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Grove. 
J.  S.  Marquis. 
Miss  Ellen  Murray. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Robinson. 


n.  B.  Hustvcdt. 


Jo.scph  n.  Ketron. 
It.  T.Rutherford. 
Wnde  &  Loggics. 
J.J.Crumley. 
N.  J.  Pritchard. 

J.  A.  Baber. 
Anna  R.  Miner. 
Lewis  8.  MitchelL 
L.  H.  Garner. 
A.J.Steele. 
Jndson  S.  Hill. 
J.  C.  McClure. 
W.T.Garrett. 
J.  P.  Griffitts. 
K.  A.  Clark. 
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IV,— Principals  of  Normal  Schools — Continued. 
Private  normal  schools — Continued. 


Location. 


Xamo  of  institution. 


Principal. 


Texas. 


Austin  ... 
Brenhnm  . 
CaBtrovillo 
Commerco 
Crockett.. 
Detroit  ... 


Tillotfton  Colleco 

lUiun  Memorial  College 

Divine  Providence  A  cacleray 

East  Texas  Normal  College 

Mary  Allen  Seminary 

Detroit  Normal  Colh'ge 

Heame '  Hcarno  Academy,  Normal  and  Industrial  lu- 

I      fltitute. 

Omen I  Summer  flill  Select  School 

Sunset 

Wbitosboro 


Utah. 


ProToCity 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Virginia. 


Cappaliosic . . . 

Hampton 

Lawrenccville 

Norfolk 

ReIiau(^o 

Richmond  .... 
Rocky  Mount. 

Scottsburg 

Stuart 

Willis 


West  Virginia. 


Bnckhaunon... 
Fayettoville  ... 
Ha'rpers  Ferry. 
Summcrsville.. 


Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee 

St.  Francis 

West  Superior... 

Wyoming. 
Ratrlins 


Sunset  Institute 
Wbitesboro  Normal  College 


Brigham  Young  Academy. 
Latter  Day  Saints'  College. 


Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute.. 

St  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School 

Norfolk  Mission  College 

Shenandoah  Normal  College 

Hartshorn  Memorial  CoUcgo 

Piedmont  Normal  College 

Scottsburg  Normal  College 

Stuart  Normal  College 

The  Mountain  Normal  School 


Union  College 

Fayetteville  Academy 

Storer  College 

Summersville  Normal  School 


National  German  American  Tcairhcrs*  Semi- 
nary. 

CatholtG  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  Pio  Nono  College. 

West  Superior  State  Normal  School 


Wyoming  Normal  and  Scientiflc  College. 


Rov.  W.  S.  Goss. 
C.  Urbantko. 
Mother  ItL  Florence. 
W.  L.  Mayo. 
Kev.JohiiB.  Smith. 
Andrew  Ross. 
M.  H.  Broyles. 

A.  W.Orr. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Caylor. 

C.L.&.  N.Adair. 


Benj.  Cluff. 
Willard  Done. 


W.  B.  Weaver. 

H.  B.  Frissell. 

Rev.  James  S.  RuaaelL 

J.  B.  Work. 

G.  W.  Hoenshel. 

Lyman  B.  Tefft. 

T.  A.  Walker. 

S.  H.  Thompson. 

I.  M.  Groves. 

>J.  H.  Rutrough. 


W.  O.  Mills. 
H.  C.  Robertson. 
Nathan  Cook  Brackettb 
W.G.Broirn. 


Emil  Dappricli. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Lochcmos. 
H.  M.  Ncill. 

J.  E.  Brate. 
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